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This impressive and lavishly illustrated volume is 
the result of many years of research and careful 
planning. Led by Professor R. B. Serjeant and 
Dr Ronald Lewcock, a team of internationally 
acknowledged experts and academics here deals 
with specialised aspects of the city. This work is 
one of major scholastic importance in which the 
society—along with the complex religious, legal 
and mercantile setting—long history, crafts, arts, 
and religious and vernacular architecture of this 
traditional Islamic city of north Yemen are 
exhaustively described and analysed. A large 
number of both colour and black and white 
illustrations are used to show the function and 
form of the architecture and the living crafts, 
supported by many plans and line drawings, with 
maps to show the evolution of the city. 
In its dramatic highland setting, San‘a’ had until 
recently avoided many of the problems and 
changes faced by the cities of Arabia. Such 
traditional cities of Islam evolved and function in a 
unique and fascinating manner, but their insular 
traditions and society are now being rapidly 
eroded in the face of modern economic and 
technological pressures. In a few years cities such 
s San'a' will have altered out of all recognition to 
their long and splendid histories. However, this 
major work preserves the city of San‘a’ for 
posterity. 
This book will be the standard work of in 
on the subject. 
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If to dwell in San‘a’ be your passion 

Reckon what these letters # do fashion— 

Corn, a beloved, bath-house with fuel, (habb, hammam, harab) 

Garden, ass, protection and profession. (kagirah, himar, hirfah, hima) 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Haymi (ob. 1068/1657-8) 
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San‘a’ be it must, however long the journey, 


Though the hardy camel droop, leg-worn on the way. 
Traditional, cited by al-Hamdani and others 
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San‘a’ of the mansions and towers tall, 
High in antiquity, from time afore, 
Proud in resisting covetous assault, 
Founded through Noah’s son Shem’s prescience, 
Prescience of a lord, a king most wise— 
For Shem ’t was who with sureness sought it out, 
Sought it more than two thousand years ago 
Set ‘tween the hills of Nuqum al-Naqqam 
And lofty ‘Ayban where [men] dig for springs. 
In bygone former days he founded it. 


A land wherein are found Ghumdan and al-Qalis. 
The man of valour built them, the Chief, al-Ra’is, 
Tubba‘ who held sway there; where also built Bilgis. 
Ahmad ‘Isa al-Rada‘, late 3rd/9th century (?) 
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Introduction 


Traditional San‘a’ is the theme of this volume—that is San'a' 
city of the Islamic era up to the officer revolution of September 
26th 1962—and its richly antique culture which continues to 
survive despite much political change since that date. To avoid 
controversy it is not attempted to study the currents of political 
ideas to which the rising generations in the towns were exposed 
from the 1930s onwards—early nationalist writers like al- 
Kawakibi, Western liberalism, even the Atlantic Pact now hardly 
remembered—which filtered into the Yemen through the Arabic 
press via Aden, the powerful effect of Nasserite socialism and 
"Urübah, communism, the Bath, or even such home-grown 
political theories as that of Qahtan-‘Adnan rivalry.! Neither does 
this book deal with the Islamic reaction as exemplified in al- 
Ikhwan al-Muslimün. Important as its part was and is in the 
politics of the latter decades, the flux of ideas has not altered the 
essential spirit of San'a' and its standing as the forum of a 
traditional yet liberal aspect of Islam. 

As an intellectual and literary centre San‘a’ was unhappily 
affected by the 1962-67 War—a frequent visitor, the late Fu’ad 
Sayyid, Keeper of Mss. in the Cairo Dar al-Kutub is said to have 
mourned the disappearance during this time of the salons at the 
houses of the learned where discussion ranged far and wide over 
religion, philosophy, literature, history, current affairs, and 
business was transacted to the accompaniment of the mada'ah- 
pipe circulating from person to person, and chewing of tender 
gat-sprigs. Some salons of this kind have returned, but, as in 
other Islamic countries, traditional learning has lost its former 
pre-eminence in Zaydi society while modern education has still 
far to go to achieve a level comparable with it. Not only has the 
status of the cultural élite of San‘a’ changed, but the very compo- 
sition of its population has been appreciably altered by a large 
influx of Shafi'is from the Lower Yemen come to settle there, the 
immigration of country tribesmen and the arrival even of Akhdam 
from the Tihamah as street-cleaners for the capital. Nowadays 
too a not inconsiderable floating element of foreigners from East 
and West has affected the life of the city. 

Like the Yemen in general since 1962, San'a' has undergone 
certain physical changes, some far from entirely beneficial to it. 
On the other hand fine roads have been, or are still, building. 
These could hardly have been attempted earlier for lack of 
financial and technical resources although some tolerably good 
unsurfaced vehicle tracks were introduced on important routes by 
the Ottoman Turks and then by the Hamid al-Din Imams. With 
external aid roads are now pushed ahead and a sensible plan has 
been made for the inevitable development of San‘a’ and its greatly 


1 Discussed in R. B. Serjeant, ‘The Yemeni poet al-Zubayri and his polemic 
against the Zaydi Imams’, Arabian Studies, London-Cambridge, 1978, V, 87-136. 


increased population—aiming to preserve the old while getting on 
with building the new. 

Widespread damage was caused the heritage in the north by 
bombing during the 1962-67 Egyptian presence—historic little 
towns were destroyed and can never be replaced. But San‘a’, 
during the early days of the Republic suffered more from 
the planning that decreed the deliberate demolition of the walls 
and gates linking Bustan al-Sulfan with the Bir al-*Azab suburb, 
and of two mosques there. A street was driven between the two 
districts, flanked by ugly ill-constructed edifices mostly in 
concrete. Part of al-Khuzaymah Cemetery must also have been 
built over but already, before World War I, the Turks appear to 
have encroached upon it. A school, completely modern in 
construction, just inside the southern wail, sticks out in the old 
city like a sore thumb. The destruction of Bab al-Shu‘ub and Bab 
al-Salam between 1962-67, and the later, quite unnecessary, 
clearing away of the old Turkish adobe garrison tower at Bab 
al-Balaqah, on the grounds that these gates impeded motor traffic, 
have lost the city some salient features of its outline. Alterations 
imperatively necessary could have been more discretely effected 
and better planning would have allowed Bab al-Balaqah to 
remain. Worse than anything was the buli-dozing of the historic 
Khanadiq, the two fortified walls carried on arches across the 
S¥ilah flood-course, so that a motor road could be run down it— 
this during President al-Ghashmi's short term of office. This 
seems to us totally inessential. Historians must also deplore the 
demolition of old Jewish houses in Qa' al-Yahud, re-named Qa' 
al-‘Ulufi, notably Habshush’s house with its many interesting 
architectural details. 

By contrast the first Ottoman occupation left a legacy of 
pleasing pieces of architecture such as thé Bakiriyyah Mosque— 
while buildings of the second Ottoman occupation executed in 
local stone, like the military barracks extra muros, harmonise well 
with traditional San‘a’ building. 

A law promulgated about 1974 requires new building to 
conform to traditional styles. Though in many cases this means 
simply that a traditional skin is grafted on to a building modern in 
conception, with not very satisfactory results, the control tower at 
al-Rababah International Airport constructed in light and darker 
grey stone is truly a find blend of old and new. 

Restoration carried out with good intent but with no taste or 
regard for its historic features has been a cause of irreparable and 
deplorable damage to parts of the historic Jami‘ Mosque, one of 
the earliest foundations in Islam. À proposal was actually made at 
one time to demolish its fine minarets and replace them with 
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minarets of standard design, in concrete. The supposed removal 
from the Jami‘ of the wooden frieze carved with Kufic inscriptions 
considered by the Isma‘ilis (Fatimi Tayyibis) to be in a distinc- 
tively Fatimi form of Arabic script has obviously placed them in 
jeopardy. 

Yet another factor menaces the continuing existence of old 
San‘a’—and it must here be remarked sadly that it is mostly 
foreigners and but few Yemenis themselves who are anxious to 
preserve this superb piece of Arab heritage, for San'anis, if proud 
of their city, are rarely conscious of what is happening to it. At 
the Islamic City Colloquium held at Cambridge in 1976? where 
the urgency of city conservation was stressed, the unhappy case of 
Morocco’s lovely cities was brought to the attention of the 
participants. The French, during the Protectorate, attended well 
to preserving these cities while setting up modern European type 
suburbs outside their medieval walls. Today, as wealthier 
families move out from their great mansions to the more 
convenient suburbs better adapted to changed social conditions, 
simple country folk, flooding into the towns, move into the 
mansions vacated which get divided up between a number of 
tenants. The country people, being too poor and ignorant to 
maintain this property, it rapidly deteriorates so, it is feared, that 
the old cities will slide into slums. 

Some at least of old San‘a’’s families are already moving away 
to the suburbs where, like so many other Middle Eastern cities, 
building land fetches fantastic prices. Perhaps what has 
happened in Morocco is already under way in San‘a’? 

Only a few years ago the conveyance of water to San‘a’ by 
ghayl-channels was discontinued: other Yemeni towns have also 
abandoned this system though it may survive in some places. The 
water-table of San‘a’ and its environs has been rapidly falling but 
piped water has already been introduced from outside. Ik is 
envisaged that a water-borne sewage system will be added. In a 
country such as the Yemen, which has water resources but 
probably little of them to spare, it appears to us gross 
extravagance to dissipate them in this way. It can only be guessed 
that if underground water is diverted from elsewhere to San‘a’ in 
quantity, then some other district will go short. Water shortages 
in fact are of common occurrence in Yemeni history. The old city 
is likely to be adversely affected by the introduction of water- 
borne sewage which will not be a system easy to adapt to it. If it 
becomes general the old economy of disposal of night-soil to the 
public baths and thence the return of the ash to the fields wiil be 
disrupted—this may appear a minor consideration to Yemenis 
during the current revolution in the country’s economy. The 
traditional dry system properly managed is neither offensive or 
unhealthy as those who have lived in Wadi Hadramawt can attest. 
Refuse disposal today is inefficient and has made many places in 
San‘a’ unsightly. 

Yet—when all is said and deplored—old San'a' still remains 
much as it was in the days of Imams Yahya and Ahmad, a city of 
distinctively Yemeni beauty with many a charming vista or quaint 
corner, mosque gardens, pepper trees, tamarisk—more recently 
the eucalyptus. From its minarets projecting into the sky the 
muezzins seem to reply the one to the other even into the small 
hours before daybreak—now alas in the distorted tones of the 
loudspeaker, not the direct sweetness of the human voice—in the 
early morning they rouse a chorus of barking by scavenging dogs. 


Nowadays there follows the sound of running feet and the 
grunting of the troops on their dawn jogging exercises around the 


city. The Qasr, a patchwork of fortification from *Himyar' to 
Ottoman times, overlooks San‘a’’s houses, baths, hostelries and 
warehouses, markets, the sabzs erected by men of piety or 


2 Selected papers edited by R. B. Serjeant have been published by UNESCO as The 
Islamic city, Paris, 1980. 

3 Fann al-Yaman, Beirut, n.d, (1965); Qissat al-adab fi "I-Yaman, Beirut, 1385/ 
1965; Min al-adab al-Yamani, Beirut, 1394/1974. See also Hyadhah min... 
San‘a’, Beirut, 1392/1972. See also “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maqilih, al-Shi'r al-mu'asir fi 
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perhaps by sinners atoning for their misdeeds, the wells with their 
long ramps now fallen into disuse, the Sa’ilah sometimes filling 
with disastrous floods. Saba’, Himyar, Abyssinians, the Persian 
Abna’, Ibadis, Caliphial governors, Qarmagis, Sulayhis, 
Ayyubids, Rasulids, Mamlüks, Ottomans, Egyptians, and how 
many more have held sway here—and most have left their traces. 
The Zaydi Imams who arrived a thousand years ago have 
naturally left their special impress on San‘a’. In these very streets 
one would have happened on Imam Yahya on foot, escorted only 
by a single soldier, or issuing forth ceremoniously in his carriage 
which now moulders away at the National Museum. Up a side- 
street lies the neglected tomb of Imam Almad-—it is said the 
tribesmen would like to have dug it up to make sure that his 
terrible eyes were closed for ever! There is Imam al-Badr's 
mansion, al-Basha’ir, scene of the attack of the night of September 
26th, now prosaically become the traffic office. 


* * * 


In assembling this volume much fundamental pioneer 
research in the field has been involved, be it in San‘a’ and the 
Yemen or through consultation of Mss. and printed sources in 
Arabic add to which works in European languages, Hebrew and 
Turkish. Yet our researches are nowhere near exhaustive of the 
written sources. Numerous individuals have been consulted on 
the content and language of our studies. Some chapters have been 
nearly re-written at least once as new data were discovered, most 
embody the work of several hands and all have gone through 
revisions. A certain overlap of course inevitably there is when 
subjects are treated from severai angles. Gaps there are also, of 
which the editors are only too conscious, due in part to circum- 
stances, in part arising from the inaccessibility of what we needed 
to study. 

It had been intended to include a chapter on Yemeni San'ani 
literature and literary circles, but at least this is covered by Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Shami in his own books? on Yemeni literature. It is 
surprising indeed that until little over a decade ago, the rich 
Yemeni literature (taking literature in its full sense as including 
the Arabic ‘sciences’) was all but unknown in sister Arab 
countries. San‘a’’s repute in ‘Abbasid times as a centre of 
learning is surely established by al-Hariri who commences his 
celebrated ‘Assemblies’ with the Magamah of San‘a’—even if 
there be nothing San'ani about it but the title! Recent years have 
seen a spate of modern verse and anthologies. Music, frowned 
upon in Imam Yahya’s day, has not been touched upon, but we 
do have Professor Mubammad 'Abduh Ghanim's important 
study of sung San'ani verse.* 

Throughout the book the religious ingredient is everywhere 
evident, but it cannot be claimed that it has more than touched 
upon the intellectual life of Islam, its preoccupation with and 
proliferation of writings upon the law, doctrine, controversies, 
schisms and the like. Popular religion and credences figure only 
incidentally. | No separate chapter has been devoted to the social 
structure of San‘a’ which however is dealt with in several places. 
The time factor, if no other, did not permit of listing San‘a’ 
families, in which Quarter of the city they are or were located, 
and the compilation of a survey of their history and origins—this 
is a project eminently desirable. Little is said of irrigation, 
agriculture and traditional medicine, though Martha Mundy 
made out an initial list of medicines found on sale in San‘a’ Suq, 
the majority of which may be found in the 7th/13th century 
al-Mu‘tamad fi "-adwiyah al-mufradah of Yusuf b. ‘Umar the 
Rasulid. 

Our fieldwork in San/a' is incomplete in one major respect— 


*t-Yaman, and Shi‘r al-‘ammiyyah fi ’l-Yaman, both Beirut, 1978. 
4 Shi'r al-ghina’ al-San‘ani, Beirut, 1974. 
5 See however, E. Rossi, ‘Note sull’ irrigazione et le stagioni nel Yemen’, 
Oriente Moderno, Roma, 1953, XX XIH, 360. 


the refusal of the military on security grounds—to allow us to 
make a survey of the Qasr, though it is fair to add that Lewcock 
was permitted a brief superficial visit to it. The military have 
probably not realised that satellite photographs could reveal most 
of its secrets, but if such photographs exist they might provide 
some archaeological data—this is an avenue unexplored by us. 
We did not survey the city walls—which are being eaten into by 
building in many places, or crumbling, not so slowly, into ruin 
from neglect to maintain them. Detailed planning of the ghayis is 
a desideratum but Costa found it impossible to trace them into 
the area of extension of the city southwards. Serjeant was shown 
a part of the ghay! course near Dar al-Shukr in December 1978 
when trenches were being excavated for some public utility near 
Maydan al-Shararah/al-Tahrir. 

Archaeological investigations of the city, were it possible to 
make them, should prove fruitful and could of course lead to 
re-adjustment of opinions expressed here. However, despite the 
importance for Arabian, Islamic and Christian history of excavat- 
ing al-Qalis (popularly al-Qullays), Abrahah's church, a high wall 
has recently been erected around Ghurgat al-Qalis, the site 
traditionally assigned to it, and this precludes investigation for 
the present. It would be more than interesting were it possible to 
excavate the known site of Ghumdan Palace. 

In many ways the opportunities for undertaking serious 
research in the Yemen, San‘a’ in particular, which began after the 
end of the 1962-67 War, have been no more significant than in 
the field of architectural studies. Although only a limited time 
has passed since then, and architectural research is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of any archaeological study within or 
near the city, and by the absence of classification of most of the 
documentation, the immense wealth of surviving buildings in 
San‘a’ has made it possible to establish the main outline of 
building development for at least the last 300 years, and, in the 
case of mosques, for well over a thousand years. It has proved 
possible, subsequently, to link this in its essentials with detailed 
accounts of the physical character of the city in the 3rd/10th 
century, and with what little can be gleaned of pre-Islamic $an‘a’, 
so that the essential continuity of architectural design can be 
asserted with some confidence for a period dated back to the 
beginning of Islam, and, on the evidence of the tower-palace of 
Ghumdan and a few other fragments, four centuries earlier. 

K. A. C. Creswell, in his introduction to the edition of his 
classic Early Muslim architecture, rewritten as late as 1958, could 
say that ‘Arabia, at the rise of Islam does not appear to have 
possessed anything worthy of the name of architecture.’ The 
statement is surprising, in view of the wealth and quality of 
Arabian traditional architecture now being revealed, and which is 
almost timeless in the antiquity of its lineage. This architecture 
had almost certainly been discussed, or at least mentioned, by 
earlier researchers and travellers. But it is true that the kernel 
areas of ancient Arabian culture were not easily accessible for 
research until recently, and that even now, the scope of research 
which can be undertaken there is limited, especially in the 
archaeological sphere. 

The pride of the Yemeni in his traditional architecture is still 
evident, in spite of recent aculturation. With good building 
materials readily to hand, especially stone, plasters and trans- 
lucent gypsum, a settled way of life, and little alternative means of 
expression of his success in life apart from building, the houses, 
mosques, minarets and samsarahs tended to grow in size and 
acquire decoration and rich finishes where today such expression 
is diverted to the acquisition of motor cars and relatively imper- 
manent household gadgets. The stimulus given by the pride in 
owning fine buildings to the quality of design and construction in 


6 Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, Masadir tarikh al-Yaman fi "I-'agr al-Islami/Sources de 
Phistoire du Yemen a l'époque musulmane, Cairo, 1974, is valuable but already 
needs supplementation. 
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architecture must have been a millennia-old phenomenon in the 
Yemen, and explains the distinction attained by its architecture— 
which has led to it now being widely admired in the world outside. 

With the demolition of buildings and walls since Hugh Scott’s 
visit to San‘a’ in 1937-38 and the covering of what were then open 
spaces and countryside, his photographs published in his book 7n 
the High Yemen and those unpublished, now in the British 
Museum of Natural History, South Kensington, are already of 
historic importance—as of course are the photographs of earlier 
travellers. For instance Scott’s book shows irrigation wells 
operated by animal power that has completely given way to motor 
pumps. 


* * * 


Where documentary evidence is concerned we must record 
one major omission in that, because of its virtual inaccessibility, 
we were unable to make a direct study of the Miswaddah of Sinan 
Pasha, preserved in the Chancellery of the Jami‘ Mosque. The 
authorities had not, as yet, permitted it to be photographed for 
reference and study at leisure. During our all too brief stays in 
San‘a’, with so many fundamental data to establish, it was out of 
the question to try to read it there and copy out passages by hand. 
An edition of the Miswaddah with provisional identification of 
places, families, etcetera, is an indispensable preliminary to 
anything near a comprehensive history of San‘a’. 

Arabic documents abound, many in private hands—those few 
that came our way we have used. Arabic documents in Hebrew 
character are to be found with Jewish emigrants from San‘a’—if 
these seem to be cited in a ratio disproportionate to their number 
it is primarily because they have been more accessible. Through 
the good offices of Professors S. D. F. Goitein and Y. Ratzaby 
(himself originally hailing from Wadi Sa^wan) we obtained a 
photograph of the records of the former Jewish Religious Court at 
San‘a’ which are now in Jerusalem. 

It is deeply to be regretted that part of the massive trove of 
Islamic documents of the early centuries that was discovered in 
the Jami‘ Mosque only a few years ago, has been allowed to be 
lost, stolen or dispersed—what remains is reported to be in the 
process of calendaring but the loss to the Islamic heritage of any 
of it is of a degree that can only be imagined—certainly a serious 
loss. 

Legal writings, including fatawa, may be described as having 
been drawn upon to the extent they were readily available to us. 
Archival sources have hardly been tapped—to cover the Ottoman 
archives alone, though undoubtedly rewarding, would be a 
lengthy task. 

History® is only treated in outline, as a background setting 
particularly where it relates to San‘a’. The presentation of the 
little known last four centuries of Zaydi rule, Imam by Imam, if 
not ideal does at least provide some historical framework. Rela- 
tively few basic historical texts have been printed—a sensible 
practical scheme would be to reproduce a series of facsimile texts 
of Mss. provided with a list of chapters—rather than wait for the 
appearance of definitive editions. Where Mss. of Arabic 
chronicles have been consulted Yemeni scholars have been 
referred to over the many difficulties of language and comprehen- 
sion that confront non-Yemenis. 

Where pre-Islamic San‘a’ is concerned Professor A. F. L. 
Beeston has coped with the sparse inscriptional evidence and 
indicated certain problems, but more inscriptions’ must surely be 
discovered alluding to San‘a’, and every year new inscriptions 
throw more and more light on early Yemeni and Arabian Islamic 
history. 

At present historical information for the first three or four 


7 See Studies in the history of Arabia, 1, Sources for the history of Arabic, 
Proceedings of the First International Symposium on Studies in the History of 
Arabia, Riyad, 1397/1977, in general, and Studies in the history of Arabia: 
al-Tazirat al-‘Arabiyyah gabl al-Islam/Pre-Islamic Arabia, Riyad, 1979. 
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centuries of San'ani and even Yemeni history as a whole, tends to 
be rather thin. Though, for example, Christianity had still some 
importance during this era, about the end of which it seems to 
disappear, much of this is to be deduced from casual references in 
al-Razi’s Tarikh San‘a’. Al-Razi is an immensely valuable source 
for halfremembered political events, semi-forgotten religious 
controversies—interpreted in the light of later Islamic attitudes, 
popular religion and local traditions with references to persons 
and episodes unknown to other Arab writers—but so much of 
what he relates is quite obscure. 

Medieval Yemeni history has perhaps attracted more attention 
than any other period, but Zaydi history is not well known. Given 
the known standpoint of the Zaydi school their historians often 
display a high level of objectivity, though this statement should 
be qualified to some extent when they come to treat of the 
Isma'lis (Fatimi-Tayyibis), heretical in their eyes. Fatimi 
Yemeni history is still mainly in Ms. form and only some of it 
available for consultation. It is to be hoped that many more 
chronicles of the type of the anonymous Safahat majhulah, rich in 
social history, edited by Qadi Husayn al-Sayaghi and published 
by the Centre for Yemeni Studies, will come to light. 

In point of reliability European travellers diverge consider- 
ably, but we owe much to the best of them, Niebuhr and Manzoni. 
Poorer as we should be without Ibn al-Mujawir's accounts of the 
Yemen, they, no less than some of the European travellers of a 
later era, are not always quite trustworthy. 

The early history of Santa" confronts us with many obscurities 
and in chapter 10 some problems of the city's growth and 
development are indicated. In consequence our proposals are not 
infrequently tentative, subject to adjustment in the light of fresh 
archaeological or documentary evidence. In view of the limita- 
tions the editors have been obliged to place upon themselves to 
produce this volume they have even talked from time to time of a 
supplementary collection of studies. 


* * * 


For the editors it was a memorable experience to partake in a 
parallel activity—the conceptions and creation of the *City of 
Santa” of the Nomad and City Exhibition? at the British 
Museum of Mankind in 1976, in association with Paolo Costa, 
Walter Dostal, Martha Mundy, Rex Smith and Robert Wilson— 
interpreted so splendidly by Margaret Hall of the British 
Museum and her team. To construct a physical illusion with the 
authentic spicy smells, the sound of the call to prayer and the 
singer with his lute, is something the written word cannot achieve. 


Transliteration 


Transliteration is always a problem. Besides Arabic there is 
quotation of Turkish and Hebrew. Turkish words are given in 
the modern Romanized script but of course this means that 
Arabic words in Turkish appear in Turcisized form. For Hebrew 
the editors have been content to accept the transliteration of their 
Hebraist colleagues. Arabic words from documents in Hebrew or 
Hebrew script conform with the appropriate Arabic-Roman 
transliteration. 

For the transliteration of classical Arabic the system of 
Arabian Studies has been adopted. The numerous colloquial 
Arabic words derived from Mss. or printed books, or else taken 


8 See James Kirkman, City of San‘a’, London, 1976. 
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down from word of mouth are harmonised with this system 
insofar as it is possible to do so. Ettore Rossi has given a descrip- 
tion of the phonetics of San‘ani Arabic, but neither his system of 
transcription, nor that of S. D. F. Goitein for the pronunciation 
of Yemeni Jews, has been followed, and for practical reasons 
quotations from either have been made to conform to our system. 
Where the pronunciation of consonants differs from classical 
Arabic it is assumed that it will be understood that gaf is hard 
velar g as in gate, dad and ga’ are most easily described as a 
palatalized dhaf, and ja. while it often sounds to the writer like the 
classical Arabic dad is sometimes actually written as a dal. The 
most learned use these pronunciations but they may also use 
standard classical pronunciation. Pronunciation varies too with a 
man’s degree of learning. The short vowels are often uncertain to 
the Arabs themselves and individuals will pronounce place-names 
for instance, differently from one-another. The short vowels are 
often uncertain to the Arabs themselves and individuals will 
pronounce place-names for instance, differently from one- 
another. 

All place-names have been checked with Yemenis and all 
colloquial, i.e. non-dictionary words, but a few of the more highly 
technical terms Professor Dostal has collected it was not possible 
to check since, being special to a craft, they are unknown to others. 

This volume will establish the standard form of many words 
and names, so it is important that they correctly and simply 
represent the Arabic as far as possible, avoiding the cryptograms 
of the ‘linguists’ and the erratic notation of the place-names of so 
otherwise excellent an observer as Johann Ludwig Burckhardt— 
it is difficult to identify the route of the Kibsi pilgrim caravan as 
he records it with the place-names given in the Arabic sources. 

The indices attempt through cross-referencing to remedy 
unavoidable inconsistencies in spelling of foreign words. Long 
established names, such as Mecca, are retained in their traditional 
English spelling. 


Language 


A wealth of Arabic terms has been provided, even to the extent 
that they may prove wearisome to the non-Arabist, but they are 
vital to the true understanding of classical texts and colloquial 
expression. To convey a range of senses of a single Arabic word 
these are given, where appropriate as alternatives separated by an 
oblique stroke. Many Arabic words have no direct English 
equivalent. 

The northerners call the southerners Jaghalighah (sing. 
lughlughi), alleging that they cannot pronounce the letter gaf, and 
I believe the southerners have for, their part, a nickname they 
give to those with a northern accent, but the only term known to 
me is the abusive and much resented mugammi#j, preparer of 
dung-cake fuel (Ribyah) which they use. The crafts, or at any rate 
some of them have a secret or private language, lughat al- 
ajadiyalasapiyah, the language of the master-craftsmen. The 
builders, according to a San'ani informant, even employ Hebrew 
words in it. It has also been described to me as dughat al-‘ammarin 
wa-"l-mawagisah, the language of the builders and stone- 
trimmers. The butchers, (a/-jazzarin) also have their secret cant. 
Examples of cant words are Yahya ’l-Shu‘ubi for Imam Yahya, 
al-mu'ajrad for al-qat, al-‘udi or al-suwaydi, for a pretty girl. 


Chapter 1 
Geographical Sketch 


San‘a’ is situated in the centre of the highland zone, in an 
elevated plateau, on the eastern edge of the great block of mountain 
ranges which rise up only 50km or so from the Red Sea. To the 
east further mountain ranges separate it from the beginning of 
the deserts which slope continuously down to the Arabian Gulf, 
hundreds of miles to the north east. 

The plain in the centre of which San‘a’ is built is between 
2350m and 2200m above sea level, falling gently towards the 
north north east. It is some 80km in length, in width varying up 
to a maximum of 16km. The southern limits of the plain form a 
watershed between the catchments of the Wadi'l-Kharid, which 
flows north east, and the Wadi Siham, which flows west to the 
Red Sea. To the south, the San‘a’ valley is separated from that 
of Dhamar by a massive table mountain, the Jabal Kanin, an 
offshoot of the western range. The northern boundary of the 
San'a' basin is a gently sloping range of hills, composed of 
limestone, which block the broad valley. At 2110m a narrow gorge 
cut through these hills forms the sole drainage outlet for the huge 
catchment area of the San‘a’ plain and its surrounding mountains; 
through this gorge flows the Kharid, which goes on to water the 
desert oasis of the Jawf to the north east. Both east and west, the 
plain is dominated and enclosed by rocky mountain ranges. On 
the north the low hills are composed of fossiliferous limestone, 
grey to tan in colour. On the east side, north of al-Rawdah, the 
rim of the San'a' basin is deeply indented and frayed, and here 
reddish-brown sandstones, which underlie the whole plain, outcrop 
as bold escarpments and reappear briefly on the opposite side 
near Wadi Dahr. South of al-Rawdah the mountains forming 
the eastern and western sides of the San‘a’ plain are massive 
Tertiary volcanic rock; these include basalt lavas alternating with 
pyroclastic rocks. Those to the west form fairly straight escarp- 
ments, those to the east broken and uneven. Included in these 
mountains are Jabal Nuqum, Jabal ‘Ayban, 3194m, the highest 
mountain which overlooks San‘a’, and the twin peaks of al- 
Nahdayn, 2513m, which are due south. Volcanic activity has 
continued sporadically to within recent times and is seen in the 
harsh irregular landscape of the Harrah Hamdan, north west of 
San‘a’ International Airport, where lava flows, lasting into historic 
times, and many volcanic cones give a lunar aspect to the scene and 
complete the mountain ring. Within the plain, evidence of recent 
activity can also be seen in a broken tongue of lava which cascades 
down through the gap followed by the San‘a’-Hodeidah road west 
of the city, then spreads out in lobate form onto the plain near Wadi 
‘Asir and at Jabal al-Marhah, 2534m, south of San‘a’, a volcano 
whose lava flow extends to the Ta‘izz road. These most recent flows 
cover the present surface of the plain and their surfaces are rough 


and broken, with very little soil cover. 

Erosion slowly levelled the land, disintegrating the rocks of 
the mountains and depositing them in the flat floor of the plain 
below. In the trough between the parallel mountain ranges east 
and west of San‘a’, sedimentary deposits, loess-like silts, partly 
composed of wind-deposited ‘dust’ and partly interbedded gravels, 
have accumulated to measured depths of up to more than 400m in 
the north San‘a’ plain. These sedimentary deposits have the 
property of sucking up and holding any rainfall like a sponge. 
This accounts for the great fertility of the San‘a’ plain, and makes 
it possible to dig wells everywhere and thus create, from the steppe 
which would be almost bare in the dry season, gardens and 
oases which bloom throughout the year. The water contained in 
the deposits is not enough, however, to maintain a permanent 
cover of brushwood and trees. Only along the bed of the Wadi 
"I-Kharid, where there is underground water movement, is there a 
perennial strip of trees, mainly tamarisk. Such trees also follow 
some of the tributary wadi valleys. On the western side of the 
San‘a’ plain there are several strong springs (e.g. Haddah) which 
nourish luxuriant oases of fruit trees. 

San‘a’ lies spread at the foot of Jabal Nuqum, 2892m, which 
may have been a dominant influence on the original choice of the 
site of the settlement. It is the city's “weather mount’, a collecting 
point for rainclouds in summer, and therefore probably 
experiencing a slightly higher local rainfall. (This is suggested, 
though not proved, by existing rainfall records.) 

The surface of the plain is not as flat as it appears from the 
air. Besides the lobate lava flows, some scarcely weathered, 
which frequently protrude from the base of the mountains, sheets 
of gravel and unconsolidated rubble, brought down by mass 
movement (an imperceptible creeping downhill of loose surface 
material during many centuries), or by catastrophic mud and rock 
flows following exceptionally heavy rain, cause variations in 
surface relief. These surface irregularities are very evident to 
the south of San‘a’. 

Over many generations the farmers of San‘a’ have carefully 
terraced the surface of the plain for cultivation wherever terrain 
and soils permit. The ground surface is, however, flat in 
comparison with much of the Yemen elsewhere, and the earth 
bunds bounding the fields of the San‘a’ plain therefore seldom 
exceed half a metre in height, except on the sides of the wadis 
which debouch into the plain. Here, as in the case of Wadi 'Asir, 
stone terrace walls over two metres high can be seen. The stones 
and boulders on gravel fans have often been painstakingly cleared 
to one side, to reveal the fertile loessic soil beneath. 
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Drainage 


The present-day erosive effect of running water on the plain 
is limited, despite the absence of a complete vegetation cover, 
as the earth bunds found round all fields regulate and distribute 
surface run-off following rain. Furthermore, all the wadis feeding 
the Wadi '|-Sa'ilah, which itself disappears as a surface feature 
north of al-Rawdah, are permanently dry except following heavy 
rain, Thus the term ‘alluvial plain’, with its implications of a 
flowing river, is misleading in the case of plateau around San‘a’. 

Aeolian erosion and surface sheet movement, (noticeable after 
rain), are probably the major factors of landscape sculpture under 
present climatic conditions, aided by the friable, dry nature of the 
soil during most of the year, and a very scant plant cover. 


Climate 


Northern Yemen does not share the desert climate of most of 
the rest of the Arabian Peninsula, due to the effect of its high 
mountain backbone, culminating in Jabal al-Nabiyy Shu‘ayb, 
3760m. San‘a’, in the centre of the Yemen, has a temperate 
climate, with generally very dry and mild weather; yet the 
temperature difference between daytime and night-time can 
sometimes reach 30°C. San‘a’ lies at a climatic cross-roads: 
contrasting airmass sources affect it. Southerly and westerly 
airstreams bring increased humidity and the possibility of rain. 
Greater cloud cover at such times depresses maximum tempera- 
tures. In contrast, dry continental air from the interior of 
Arabia brings, as commonly in the autumn, an abrupt drop in 
humidity, clear skies, lower minimum temperatures, and a greater 
daily temperature range, (midday maximum being still high due 
to clear skies, as in December). Occasional warmer winter spells 
with rainshowers indicate a protrusion north of southerly maritime 
air, which finally advances with the sun to bring the minor rains 
of the spring months. 

In the summer, the many peaks and ridges of the great block of 
highlands over 3000m above sea level, ‘catch’ some of the rain 
held in the warm, moist, monsoon winds blowing from the 
southwest. Thus the areas of maximum summer rainfall in the 
Yemen are the high, west-facing slopes fronting the Red Sea Rift. 
This orographic rain diminishes rapidly in the lee of the mountain 
divide, so that areas farther east, such as the San‘a’ plain, are 
considerably drier. The total annual rainfall at the edge of the 
Red Sea Rift, 25km to the west, is 50 percent higher than at 


1 For example, the following: 


Nov. 1940....64.2mm. 
Jan. 1943....18.0mm. 
Dec. 1943....44.8mm. 
2 The recorded monthly and annual totals are given below for a wet, a dry, 
and an average year: 1963, 1971, and 1967 respectively: 


Monthly Rainfall 


Year's 

= 2=——  —— —— —-— Total 

Years Jan Feb Mar Apt May June July Aug Sep kt Nov Dec imm 
1963 260 84 110  I965 1184 š 28.2 ?9.5 - - 49 156  53L0 
1971 28.7 E 218 21.5 42.0 2 4 9.0 W200 07 155.4 
235 101.7 128.0 ` 55.0 69.2 ` 92 397.9 


1967 - 15 


San'a', and it is 10 percent higher on the mountains and plateaux 
immediately surrounding the San‘a’ plain than on the plain itself. 
San'à' lies within the solar tropics, at lat. 15°22’N and long. 
44?11^E, and has the ‘radiation climate’ typical of tropical high 
mountains. The sun is at its zenith over San‘a’ on May 2nd and 
August 15th, and radiation from the sun is high throughout the 
year, only slightly lowered during the cloudy months of the 
summer rains, July and August. The hottest and coldest months, 
June and December respectively, are directly related to the 
intensity of solar radiation, and the tropical strength of the 
sunlight allows year-round plant growth under irrigation. Never- 
theless, the climate of San'a' could better be described as “warm 
temperate’ rather than ‘tropical’, due to the effects of the high 
altitude, (2255m at Bab al-Yaman) The temperature and 
barometric pressure is low and the nocturnal loss of heat by 
outward radiation is also low, so that ground frosts at night are 
frequent during the winter, despite relatively high midday 
temperatures. 


Rainfall 


Such meteorological records as exist confirm a consistent 
rainfall pattern of maxima in March - April - May, and July - 
August - September. San'a' rarely receives rain between November 
and January, or in June, but no month is inevitably rainless.! 

Occasionally, heavy storms occur in April and May, but the 
rainfall in July and August is more concentrated, typically falling 
in thunderstorms, and also more reliable. In August 1932, more 
than one fifth of the annual rainfall total fell within twenty four 
hours; other examples of the intensity of the summer rain could 
be quoted. 

Jabal Nuqum has been observed to have an important locai 
effect on summer convectional rain. Cloud caps form and coalesce 
over the peak, resulting in heavy, thundery afternoon rain, as the 
clouds move out over the plain. 

The total annual rainfall varies between 200mm and 500mm? 


° . 
Humidity 
The atmosphere of San‘a’ is relatively dry, most constantly 
during the winter months. Mist is unknown, but a layer of white 


smoke from the kitchens overhangs the city in early morning, 
which is particularly pronounced during November.’ 
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Fig. 1.1 Cross-section of the city of San'a' along a line bearing 260° from citadel (approx: W-E) 


Pressure and Winds 


Local winds show a strong daily rhythm which tends to 
override regional, seasonal changes. There is generally weak air 
movement both morning and evening, and stronger winds at 
midday, related to convection currents over the heated land. 
‘Dust Devils’ (#farah or ja farah, pl. ja‘Gfirak) develop with the 
strong winds; observed up to 600m high, they move slowly 
and haphazardly across the plain. 

By night a breeze frequently blows down into the plain from 
the surrounding higher, colder peaks. 

The configuration of the land causes an interesting contrast in 
the summer between southerly winds blowing both morning and 
evening, and strong northerly winds at noon {although a hot, 
dry fobn wind sometimes blows from the south). During winter 
asouth west wind normally dominates. 

The combination of high day temperatures,* low humidity? 
(with the consequent high evaporation), and a moderate and 
somewhat erratic annual rainfall, result in the available moisture 
of the San‘a’ plain being only marginally adequate for agriculture. 

Historians speak occasionally of rainfall famine years and 
deaths from starvation, but rain can fall in quantities causing 
ruin to crops—this being known as matar ghadab (lit. ‘rain of 
wrath’). The historians periodically also mention falls of snow— 
an event quite out of the ordinary—as in 1087/1676-77—when 
snow lay on the ground in San‘a’ ‘like pounded salt’.® 


4 San'a'—Temperatures (°C) 


1963 
Jan i Feb Mar Apt May June July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Absalure 24.0 2160 28.0 290 282 294 310 286 18H 258 255 240 I 
Maximum 
Mean "4 15.4 ]&3 J66 182 20.8 20.8 197 196 160 196 20 
Absolute -4.0 Zero 1.0 5.0 3.6 2.3 E.5 9.5 44 La 36 -22 
Minimum 


To make the December figures more meaningful, the figures for the following 
month, i.e, January 1964, are given: 


Absolute Maximum: 25.4°C. Mean: 14.6°C. Absolute Min: 1.9°C. 


All are air temperatures. 
Ground temperatures show a larger range, that is significant for agriculture. 

Figures compiled from the records of several years reveal the following: 

Mean maximum ground temperature in June: 41°C. 

Mean maximum ground temperature in December: 34°C. 

Mean minimum ground temperature Nov-January: below zero. 

5 Barometric ait pressure at San‘a’ is low, varying from a monthly mean of 
778.1mb in November, the maximum, to 774.5mb in July, the minimum. 
(The readings were made at 1400 hours.) 

6 ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Wazir, Tabaq al-haltoa wa-sihaf al-mann 
wa-’t-salwa, Chester Beatty Collection, Dublin, ms, 114b (Arberry cat. V, no. 
4097, p. 31). 

7 Two hours’ collecting during September at the edge of the San‘a’ plain 
yielded fifty-two species: European—willows, junipers, dwarf junipers, sweet 
basil, potentilla (p. viscosa), buttercup (ranunculus multifidus) primula 
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Plant Geography 


To naturalists, the south west corner of Arabia including the 
Yemen is of particular interest, a transition zone in which three 
biogeographical regions overlap: 

Northern or Palaearctic, Oriental and Ethiopian (Tropical 
African). 

Down on the Tihamah, and in the valley floors of the wadis 
descending from the mountains, tropical species of both flora and 
fauna are typical. On the wet, west-facing foothills of the High 
Yemen, tropical and temperate species mingle, including some 
from the Mediterranean. At higher altitudes, plants and animals 
found elsewhere in Central and Northern Europe, and Asia, have 
been identified, together with others unique to the Yemen. It 
is not known whether these temperate species are relics of a 
cooler, wetter past, or have spread across the barrier of the hot 
intervening deserts. The Red Sea has been a barrier to the spread 
of certain species, found either in Ethiopia or the Yemen, but not 
common to both. 

Above 2100m there are fewer plant species to be found than 
on the moister western mountain slopes. Many of these flourish 
only during the summer, the first spring rains covering a previously 
arid landscape with the fresh green of vegetation, which generally 
persists until the autumn. These include many aromatic and 
flowering plants.’ 

The summer also forms the growth period for most of the 


(primuia verticillata), field scabious, favender (lavandula pubescens) Alpines— 
rock pink (dianthus uniflorus), gentian (swertia polynectaria, a creeping 
gentian with purple-tinged, white flowers), campanula (campanula edulis, a 
blue-flowered, creeping campanula, with succulent, edible roots), iris (iris 
albicans/iris florentina, a white iris found up to 2400m). Flowers also found 
in the Ethiopian Highlands —clematis simensis (a trailing clernatis with small 
white flowers), rosa abyssinica (a wild white rose), buddleia polystachya 
(African buddleia with orange, scented spikes of blossom), jasminum officinale 
(white jasmine which trails over rocks and stone terraces up to 3000m), 
antithrixia abyssinica (low, woody bushes with white daisy-like flower heads 
on rocky ground), veronia (grows in clumps of knapweed-like flowers with 
magenta heads). A flower found on dry stony ground in the San‘a’ plain 
which is also seen in Egyptian deserts—centaurea pallescens. In moist areas 
many ferns grow, such as two species of maidenhait fern—a horsetoil 
(equisetum ramosissimum), a selaginella (selaginella yemensis). Flowering 
plants discovered near San‘a’ (new species)—lavandula atriplicifolia (a rare 
yellow lavender peculiar to the Yemen), euphorbia variegata (a euphorbia), 
cichorium bottae (bright blue, dwarf chicory found near water). Biogeographical 
links with Asia and Africa are obvious in the names of these flowers found 
on or near the San‘a’ plain—rumex nepalensis (found on the edge of streams 
and irrigation channels), meriandra bengalensis/stachys palaestinae/arthrosolen 
somalense (on the slopes of Nuqum), panicum teneriffae (found on bare, 
rocky basaltic fans in the valley). 

See also A. Deflers, Voyage au Yemen: Journal d'une excursion botanique 
faite en 1887, Paris 1889, for an account of the flora of the San‘a’ region, and 
botanical researches in the Yemen up to his visit. 
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Crops raised in the San'a' plain. In an average summer the 
whole plain forms a single agricultural area scattered with villages 
or isolated farms, and extending east and west in the tributary 
valleys into the mountains. The thorough use of even the 
smallest rainfall makes it possible to raise substantial crops nearly 
every year; nevertheless, occasional crop failures are caused by the 
absence of any rainfall, either in spring, at the end of summer, or 
even during a period of several years. 

The most fertile farms are those where the water reserves are 
abundant, such as on the slopes of Jabal Haddah, 30km south 
west of San‘a’, the valley of Dila‘, 30km to the north west, and 
the Wadi Dahr, 10 km north. There it is possible to find orchards 
of apples, pears, quinces, peaches, apricots, plums, almonds, 
lemons, walnuts, figs, and many varieties of grape, as well as 
the ubiquitous qat. Many flowers can be grown, especially roses. 
San‘a’ was noted for production of rosewater until the present 
century. 

Euphorbias flourish in the San‘a’ area, and are richly 
represented by prickly, succulent, cactus-like forms, though the 
introduced prickly pear (balas Turk) is the only true cactus in 
the Yemen. At 2700m and above, a low compact pincushion-like 
species is common—Euphorbia officinalis—which has a latex 
extremely caustic to the skin. Another common species is a 
Stapelia with stems like grotesque fleshy fingers, a few centimetres 
high. 

The fauna include many African and European species, and 
there are many Arabian sub-species which have obviously evolved 
along a slightly different path in the relative isolation of the 
Yemen Highlands: e.g., Eidolon Sabaeum, a fruit-eating bat 
closely related to an African species. Fox and hare are common 
around San‘a’, but gazelle and leopard are evidently far less 
numerous than they once were. Porcupines and hyaenas are 
reported in nearby wadis. 


Water Supply 


Dug wells have always been the major source of San'a"s 
water, and the accessibility of water a few metres below ground 
must have been of great importance to the original ancient 
settlement, The Quaternary valley-fill aquifer, with the water 
table at depths varying from 5m to 50m, at present the one most 
exploited, is however, being mined of water: more water is being 
extracted than can be replaced by natural recharge. A succession 
of very low rainfall years has aggravated the situation; between 
1965 and 1972 a drop in San‘a’ water table by 10cm was measured. 
A major contributory factor has been the introduction of engine- 
driven pumps which enable far greater volumes of groundwater to 
be extracted than was possible by manual or animal power. Wells 


metres above 
Sea level 


thus have to be deepened, sometimes several times a year in the 
centre of the city where the water table now approaches a depth 
of 50m. Digging is by hand: dark, dangerous and costly work by 
massarin, well cleaners, who send up baskets of spoil hauled up 
with rope and pulley by men at the well head. The traditional 
way of raising water is by harnessing to the weil ropes animals— 
donkeys, camels or oxen—which then pull up the water by 
walking down a sloping earth ramp to give them added power. 
These raised ramps are a conspicuous feature of San‘a’, and 
remain even after the installation of diesel-powered hydraulic 
pumps at many of the wells. Drilling rather than digging wells 
by hand is increasing. These borehole wells are far deeper and 
further drain the water reserves in the Quaternary aquifer. 

However, the Cretaceous sandstone aquifer which is the main 
groundwater collector of the area, far below the land surface at 
depths starting at 80 to 100m, has water levels which seem 
stable. It constitutes the most reliable long-term source of water 
for San‘a’. 

Sources of water which are of considerable importance locally 
are the perennial springs found at Haddah, ‘Asir, Bayt Baws, 
and Wadi Dahr. A ‘perched’ (isolated, local}, aquifer has formed 
in the basalts of the Tertiary Trap Series, resulting in springs at 
surprisingly high altitudes: approximately 2425m at Haddah, and 
2495m at Bayt Baws. The largest spring in the area, in upper 
Wadi Dahr, emerges from basalt, where the fractured, blocky 
nature of the rock gives a good water yield. The irrigated orchards 
and fields of these four villages are an important source of 
produce supply to San‘a’. 

Dug cisterns are another important source of water, created all 
over the San‘a’ plain. These are pits excavated in the surface of 
the plain, lined with large blocks of stone, and faced with gadad, 
or native cement. They are usually fed by surface drainage 
during the spring and summer rains, but some are filled from a 
well dug nearby, or from a spring, as in the case of the large cistern 
above Haddah village. Yet other cisterns have been made by 
damming a small valley and incorporating the rock of the valley 
sides. They vary in shape, usually being oval or rectangular, 
and in size, from 6-40m across and 4-8m deep, with or without 
steps leading down to the water, giving access to animals and 
men alike. Some are even subterranean; all are interesting relics 
of the past, difficult to date, but many undoubtedly pre-Islamic in 
origin, patched up repeatedly and used up to the present day. 

Supplementing the water obtained from wells and cisterns, 
man-made underground aqueducts, called in the Yemen ghay/ or 
kazimah/kadimah, similar to the Omani ganar and Persian 
kariz, have brought water considerable distances to the city centre. 
The best-preserved is al-Ghayl al-Aswad, which, until 1973, 
contained a flowing stream, now completely dry. The ghayls 
are discussed in detail of pp.19-31. ` 
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Fig. 1.3 HYDROGEOLOGICAL CROSS SECTION ACROSS THE SAN‘A’ BASIN 
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Effect of Water Resources on 
Agriculture 


An estimated 50 per cent of the total land surface within the 
San‘a’ plain catchment area is arable land. The annual rainfall 
together with water storage is normally sufficient for two crops, 
sown before the spring and the summer rains respectively, 
with the skilful aid of dry-farming techniques. By far the 
largest acreage of crops is rain-fed.? 

Out of a total of about 1,000 wells found serving agriculture 
in the plain in 1975, 30 per cent were found abandoned, and 
10-15 per cent were dry. 40-45 per cent of all wells had vertical- 
shaft, engine-driven pumps installed—a very high figure. At the 
remaining wells, traditional methods of lifting the water were 
still used, and the irrigated plots were correspondingly smaller. 

Under irrigation, crops can be grown all the year round in 
San‘a’; although there is likely to be consequent impoverishment 
of the soil this has still to be investigated. At present, farmers 
spread incinerated refuse on their fields during the winter months, 
but as this contains much plastic, tin, and other non-biodegradable 
matter, it may do some damage to the soil. 

The following list indicates the wide variety of crops which 


8 As the following estimated figures (1972) for the San‘a’ plain indicate: 


areas irrigated from wells «750 hectacres 
springs.................... -- 300 hectacres 
left fallow........................ ......1,050 hectacres 
dry farmed............ 1. l... s. 22,000 hectacres 
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tolerate the San‘a’ climate, and their relative importance in 
using the available irrigated land. 


Main crops % area of total 
irrigated land 

Barley 28 
Sorghum 27 
Wheat 10 
Maize 10 
Lentils 5 
Fenugreek 3 
Alfalfa 6 
Beans 2 
Vegetables 2 
Grapes 2 
Qa: 5 

100 


Since the great majority of people in the Yemen, and in the 
San‘a’ district, depends on agriculture for a livelihood, water 
resources have a prominent position in discussions of San'a"s 
development. 


Chapter 2 
The Ghayls of San‘a’ 


San‘a’ lies in a plain (Haq! San‘a’) at the foot of and to the 
west of a high mountain chain formed by Jabal Nuqum, Birash 
and the massif of Jabal al-Lawz. The old city at the foot of 
Nuqum is built on ground sloping gently towards the west till it 
reaches the level of the banks of the Sa’ilah, the wadi-bed running 
northwards and separating it from the Quarter of Bustan 
al-Sultan, established in the Middle Ages. 

The water supply of these two districts of the city was always 
mainly drawn from wells, dug to an average depth of some 35 m 
in recent decades. Only over the last few years has their average 
depth touched 50 m, and below this level the water table seems 
to dry up altogether. As al-Razi’ puts it, ‘In every dwelling was 
a well or two, and a garden (bustan) in which there were various 
kinds of fragrant herbs (raydhin).’ Up to the present day, wells 
are also used for irrigation to some extent, whereas the traditional 
way of irrigating non-rain crops is by means of cisterns or rivulets 
(ghayls} which convey to the fields water that is collected by 
drawing on a complex of wells. These are generally situated at 
the foot of hills and near high mountains. 

A ghayl, properly speaking, means simply a running stream— 
of which there are numbers in south west Arabia flowing on the 
surface of the ground, but in the more technical colloquial usage 
of San‘a’ and other Yemenite towns the ghay/ is an artificial often 
partly subterranean water-channel like the Iranian qanat or kariz 
and Omani falaj. The ghay! is constructed with pits or wells 
excavated at intervals which can be used to help maintain the 
channel clear of debris. It conveys water considerable distances 
from its source to supply the town, and for this reason there is a 
small corpus of proverbs such as, Ghayl sarrah wa-ju‘ faddah, A 
stream flowing forth, but hunger brings shame" and ‘Ghay/ Bayt 
Na'am yisqi li-ghayr ahl-ah, The stream of Bayt Na‘am? irrigates/ 
waters other than its own people.’ This diversion of the use of 
local waters to supply a remoter place appears to have been a 
cause of popular resentment to countryfolk who suffered thereby, 
and it may be that only a powerful ruler could impose on them in 


1 Ahmad ‘Abdullah ai-Razi, Tarkh madtnat San‘a’, ed. Husayn b. ‘Abdullah 
al-‘Amri and ‘Abd al-Jabbar Zakkar, Damascus, 1974, 96. 

2 Qadi Isma'il's unpubtished proverbs. It is also quoted in E. Rossi, ‘Note sull 
irrigazione, l'agricoltura e le stagioni nel Yemen’, Oriente Moderno, Roma, 
1953, XXXIII, 357, f feddah being explained as—la fame fa commettere 
azioni vergognose. This is a most valuable article on the Yemen in the thirties. 

3 Goitein, Jemenica, 112, no. 799. Bayt Na'am is a Hamdan village at the top 
of Wadi Dahr. Wad? Dahr is however a perennial surface stream, not a 
subterranean water-course, so in this case at least it simply means that people 
at the source of a spring obtain no advantage from it. 

4 Cf. R. B. Serjeant, ‘Some irrigation systems in Hadramawr’, BSOAS, 
London, 1964, XXVII, i, 57. Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sailam al-Harawi, 


this way, and the excavation of the ghay! would moreover involve 
much expense which it would require ample revenues to meet. 

A more technical term in connection with the ghay/ is the 
Arabic word &idamah/kizamah, pit, shaft, the latter form figuring 
in a Tradition which indicates that the kizāmah was known to 
the Hijaz in pre-Islamic times. Kidamah is used in the speech 
of the local people around San‘a’ both at Ghay! al-Barmaki and 
al-Aswad. 

The gayi is also known at Ghayl Ba Wazir near the Hadrami 
coast where however it is called miyan. The question as to 
whether this type of underground channel irrigation was intro- 
duced into the Arabian Peninsula from Persia, as is often all too 
readily assumed, remains open. It would of course be a facilely 
attractive theory to suppose that the ghay/ system was introduced 
to San'a' by the Persian Abna' before Islam, and spread to other 
Yemeni towns where we have found them, but though Arab 
historians do sometimes associate irrigation works with the 
Persians there is no other evidence, as yet, forthcoming to prove 
their assertions. 

The channels generally run for a while underground then 
emerge into the open—apparently they do not run underground 
to prevent evaporation, but to drain any waters infiltrating 
through the sub-soil to them. Below the actual catchment area 
there is generally a large cistern that ensures a steady flow and 
continuity of the supply. The channel then runs, open to the 
sky, following the best route, sometimes zigzagging to prolong 
the length of the water-course and thus find a more gentle 
gradient—where otherwise the slope of the land would create too 
great a speed of the flow. The majority of the channels are intended 
for irrigation alone—only al-Aswad, in active use until 1973, 
was employed for drinking and religious ablutions. 

The Yemen has many channels for drinking and ablutions 
only—for example the channel conducting the water to the 
celebrated mosque of al-Janad, supposedly of the Companion of 
the Prophet, Mu'adh b. Jabal,’ near Ta‘izz. This channel 


K. al-Ajnas, Bombay, 1938, defines &izamah as ‘wells/pits (abar) which are 
excavated, there being a distance between them. Then a bore is made 
(yukhraq) between each two wells with a channel (gandt) which leads the 
water from the first to that which is next to it, until the water is collected in 
the last of them.’ See Husayn b. Fayd Allah al-Hamdani, a/-Su/ayhiyyun, 
Cairo, 1955, 152, for al-Kaza'im, near Zabid. Ibn al-Dayba', Qurrar al-'uyün, 
ed. Muhammad al-Akwa', Cairo, 1977, IL, 111, under annals for 791/1389, 
speaks of roofed water channels makhalil (sing. makhlūlah) (masqñfah) of 
Zabid, the term still being in current use. For Iran and Oman see Professor 
A.K.S. Lambton, art. ‘Kanar in £./?. f 

5 The thin rough-hewn stone pillar in the midst of the court of the mosque is 
known as ‘Asa Mu'adh, i.e. Mu'adh's staff. 
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commences at the hills, 7km to the north of al-Janad where many 
catchment wells are to be found. It then runs underground at a 
depth averaging 3.5m, for a distance of between 200 to 300m 
without small wells for giving access to cleaning the water-course, 
and then with small wells for this purpose for another 100m— 
rather like the North African foggarah system. From this point 
the channel runs in the open for a total length of 15 km. Originally 
it supplied drinking water to 22 villages, ending at the mosque of 
al-Janad itself. 

Two groups of channels are found in the San‘a’ area—one on 
the northern, and the other on the southern side of the city. This 
latter waters the fields on the southern side of San‘a’ in the area 
known anciently and today as al-Safiyah, and supplies the town 
itself—whereas the former brings water to the near-by town of 
al-Rawdah to the north. 

Only the southern group of channels directly concerns the 
city of San‘a’, but we must take into consideration also the 
northern channels which collect the water in the suburban area 
of Sha‘tb/Shu‘ub® to conduct it to this important satellite town 
of San‘a’ which is mainly owned, like the Wadi Dahr, by the great 
families of the capital. It incidentally produces a relevant quantity 
of the grapes and vegetables sold in the San‘a’ Market. This 
southern group of ghayls consists of Ghayl Alaf, al-Ghayl al-Aswad, 
Ghayl al-Barmaki, and Ghayl al-Bash, the last-named located, 
more precisely, to the south east of San‘a’. 

There is one indication that San‘a’ or its environs were served 
by a ghayl before Islam, though the evidence is somewhat slender. 
Al-Razi’ cites a statement that the Safiyah of San‘a’ is Daynubadh® 
and Ghayl 'Alib/Ulayb. In August 1975, while re-examining 
part of the old course of Ghayl al-Barmaki we asked Sinhan 
tribesmen about this Ghayl ‘Alib, a name which they did not 
know in this form, but they pointed to a line of trees some distance 
to the north of al-Barmaki, nearer to Nuqum which they knew as 
the village of *Alab.? This village, they said, had aghyai from the 
time of Himyar, but they had been from remote ages buried over 
(madfün). On a visit, shortly after this, to ‘Alab we found, but 
did not have time to do more than look briefly at them, fairly deep 
wells which the villagers told us had in one case at least, probably 
more, two underground channels leading into them from a 
mainly easterly direction, and cut in rock. These were called by 
them majallak with the curious plural fan. The village had 
quite extensive walled orchards, or what had been orchards, and 
there were abundant evidences of a well-devised surface irrigation 
system which gave the impression of antiquity. Only a careful 
examination of the ground may confirm that there was actually 
an ancient ghayl feeding San‘a’ or the fields about it. Al-Razi!? 
however has some further information to quote. "The most 
lawful of the Sawafi are what “Umar b. al-Khattab (the second 
Caliph) appropriated (asfa-/tu) of the land of Badhan (the Persian 
Abna’ Governor of San‘a’), of which are ‘Alib (read ‘Alab) and 
a property (day‘ah)in al-Manshar,!! and the Market of Badhan.”!* 
Elsewhere he states, ‘Badhan had no Muslim son so ‘Umar made 
his property a safiyah.' Then, again, he? describes the place 
Masra‘ al-Nübah/Nawbah as—a place under Ghumdan towards 
the road of ‘Alib (read *Alab). 

The first record of the construction of a ghay/ is that attributed 
to Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barmaki of the famous Barmecide 
house and of Persian descent, sent to San‘a’ as ‘Abbasid Governor 


6 Sha'üb in al--Hamdanrs Sifah, but the modern pronunciation is clearly Shu'üb. 

7 Op. cit., 133. 

8 Vocalisation uncertain, 

9 The name ‘Alib shouid undoubtedly be read as “Alab, and the reading in the 
printed text be accounted a simple copyist's error, since 'Alib appears in none 
of che sources consulted. Yahya b. al-Husayn ai-Qasim, Ghayat ai-amam, 

Cairo 1338 H, 182-3, speaks of a fort, Qal'at ‘Alab, and, ibid, 246, an Imam 
builds there a fort of baked brick, 

10 Op.cit., 89. 

11 Al-Manshar is vocalised after a place-name in al-Hamdanrs Sifad. 

Al-Manashir or al-Manafis are the arch-covered spaces in the wall over the 
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Fi ig. 2.1 Cross section We aqanat Ç Professor A. < T Lambton’s article kanat 
(Ef?). The ghayls of San‘ and other Yemeni towns do not follow the pattern of 
distribution in the diagram as they run through the town underground before 
emerging north of it, but the principle seems identical. (Courtesy of Professor 
Lambton and the E: nevelopaedia of Islam) 


in 183/799, In San‘a’ he built Dar al-Baramikah, later known 
as Dar al-Darb—the Mint, in the place known as Suq al-Tabbanin, 
the Straw-sellers’ Market. A suitable location for this building 
would be near the apparently artificial mound upon which stands 
the present-day Suq al-‘Arj where fodder is sold, and which, at 
that period, may have been on the edge of the city—its other 
name, al-Jabbanah, implies an open space outside the walls, 
though of course today it is well within the centre of the city. 

The Banu Shihab, says al-Hamdani,'5 

have most of Haq! San‘a’, a part of which is the Maydan of 
‘Abbad b. al-Ghamr. When Ibn Barmak excavated the great 
river (nahr = ghayl) the places in which his (mattocks) were to 
strike and his ditches (? fasazij"* perhaps from Latin fossatum) 
lay in the land of ‘Abbad b. al-Ghamr. So he asked him to 
sell the passage-way (manfidh) of the Ghayl, but he refused, 
saying, ‘Such as I does not sell a middle part of his land. Yet 
it does not become me to stand in the way of any path to 
(public) weal (sabif-an min subul al-khayr), but, conditional on 
your alloting me a share in your benefaction (makrumah), I 
shall make room for you.’ He (Ibn al-Barmaki) replied, ‘Say 
what is necessary.” To which he replied, ‘A branch channel 
(shagharah, pl. -at)'"’ which I shall make a water conduit 
(mashra‘) for the inhabitants of San‘a’.’ So from it he cut off 
for himself the shagharah-channel which pours into Siqayat 
*Abbad—which today is the drinking place (mashrab) of the 
people of San‘a’. San‘a’ people used to reckon that Ibn 
Barmak's benefaction was rendered complete only by 
‘Abbad since he took charge of most of it for them to drink 
and for the irrigation of their lands (diyà*). 

In the rather confused passage following, al-Hamdani seems 
to indicate that the Ghamriyyun are one of the Arab families of 
Banu Shihab in San‘a’ and have a ghayl radi? which comes out 
from the middle of San‘a’ (makhraju-hu min wasat San‘a’). 
Whether this is to be identified with Ghayl al-Barmaki or is a 
separate water-course is not known. 

As a working hypothesis it is suggested that ‘Abbad’s Maydan 
lay somewhere about the present-day Bab al-Yaman. Ahmad 
al-Shami states that in his youth, while foundations for a house 
south of the Jami‘ Mosque were being excavated a ghayl was 
discovered—might this be al-Barmaki? It may have run through 
the area west of the Jami' to the long open street between 
al-Tawashi and al-Filayhi Quarters and out of the city by the 


Sa'ilah for the passage of floodwater. Rossi, op. cit., 358, apertura dí afflusso 
1 canale. 
12 Ibid, 133. 
13 Ibid, 323. 
14 Ibid, 106 seq 
15 Al-Hamdsat Ikhi L ed. Muhammad al-Akwa‘, 414 seq.: ed. Löfgren, 
u ae. 1965, II, 175. 


17 A word still in current use, explained as sdgiyaA saghirah min al-ghay! 
a = 

18 Akwa‘ considers rádi* a proper name, but one wonders if it is not some 
technical irrigation term. 


The Ghayls of San‘a’ 


The region of San‘a’ Map showing the ghaws running into the cirv with an 
aerial view (above? of the built up area. 
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present day Bab Shuib. This would tally with the information 
from the Jewish sources. Literary evidence available to us is 
inconclusive but documents might well provide accurate data, 
especially the Miszvaddah of Sinan Pasha when it becomes possible 
to study it closely. 

Al-Razi's!? account runs, ‘It is a river (nahr) in San‘a’, the 
advantage (manfa'ah) of which is evident there—they could not do 
without it for washing their clothes. It was a charitable act 
(sadagah) which he (al-Barmaki) performed for them and through 
which he made good their drinking places (sibu? sing., sabi/) 
right up to Mecca.’ He adds, ‘Muhammad b. Khalid. . . was the 
one who introduced Ghayl San‘a’ and its drinking places. He 
collected the people so that he made them bear witness concerning 
it to him, and he swore by God Exalted that he had spent none 
of the money of the Authority (mal al-Sultan) on it, but only what 
was lawful (halal). 

Yaqüur? the geographer, about the first quarter of the 13th 
century A.D., calls Ghayl al-Barmaki a river (sa/tr) which splits 
(vashugq) San‘a’ of the Yemen, about which their poet says, 

Alas, O weeping, when the lover be far 
From his beloved—to whom makes he his plaint? 
To me then will he complain and to the city (balad), 
His tears flowing like the Ghayl al-Barmaki. 
This is unmetrical verse?!, but nevertheless suitable for singing, 
which I have quoted as I heard it from the shaykh Abu "I-Rabr 
Sulayman b. ‘Abdullah al-Rayhani, my friend, God succour him. 
Abu ‘Ali has cited a verse by Abu ']-Jayvash, 
The Ghayl is two sides, between which lodges baseness 
of degree, 
The side of the clients (mawali), and the side of 
houses (Arah) of the Arabs." 

An important extension of the Ghayl al-Barmaki, of which 
Yaqut had probably not heard when compiling the MuTam, was 
made by the Ayyübid, Tughtakim,? in 601/1204-5, when he 
made al-Nahr al-Barmaki run to Bustan al-Sultan, the new 
Quarter to the west of the Sa’ilah. This was to supply the bath 
(hammamy which he had made there in his garden—hence the 
name of the Quarter, Bustan al-Sultan—and, of course, to irrigate 
the garden itself. 

Writing about 1260 A.D., the traveller Ibn al-Mujawir?5 
notes that, coming to San‘a’ from the south, the distance from 
Naqil Yislah to Ghayl al-Barmaki which enters San‘a’ from the 
south would be four farsakhs, a farsakh being about three miles. 
Often reporting more like a journalist than a scholar, he states 
that a Barmaki fleeing from Harun al-Rashid made it, constituting 
it a wags to the weak (du‘afa’) of San‘a’. By du‘afa’ it seems likely 
that he means the inhabitants of the city who belonged to the 
classes which did not bear arms. Al-Barmaki finding water scarce 
with the San'anis, bought the land in Qa‘ ‘Abbad b. al-Fakhr— 
which should be corrected to ‘Abbad b. al-Ghamr (with Hamdani}— 
and dug a great river (nahr) in it. He adds that ‘the drinking of 
the inhabitants from Ghayl al-Barmaki, already mentioned, is 
agreeable to him who drinks it.' In view of what al-Razi says, 
and because today all the people near ai-Barmaki aver that it was 
only used to irrigate the cultivated land of al-Safiyah al-Sharqiyvah, 


19 Loc. cit. 

20 Mu'jam ci-buidàn, edit. F. Wüstenfeld. Leipzig, 1868, I]. 830, but for his 
lawm must be read /u m with oriental editions of the text. 

2] Ar., shr ghayr munvzün wa-huwa ma'a dhalika malhün. The full prosodic 
sense of malhüm cannot be discussed here, but these are interesting verses 
of Humaynt type. 

22 Abu '-[ayyash's verse must refer to Zabid and not to San‘a’, The mawāñ in 
this case are likely to be non-Arabs of the area of African descent. 

23 (;hayat alaman, 337: Muhammad b. Muhammad Zabarah, A’immat al- 
Yaman. J, Cairo, 1376 or 1379 H, 113. 

24 Cf. p.616. 

25 Ibn al-Mujawir. Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis, Ta’rth al-mustabsir, ed. 
O. Léfgren, Leiden, 1951-54, 178. 

26 Ibid, 185. 

27 Op. cit., 457. 

28 A'Immat al Yaman, I, 292; ibid, 1, 336. 

28 Ghayatalbaman, 599. 
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it is unlikely ro have been used much for human consumption. 

Without further careful field-work one can only speculate chat 
perhaps Ghayl al-Barmaki may have taken the place of Ghayl 
‘Alab. With the extension of the new city in the south easterly 
direction it may be now difficult or impossible however to find 
the ancient route of the latter. 

A puzzling entry in the chronicle Ghayat alamant’ states 
that al-Muzaffar entered San‘a’, and camped in the Maydan at 
the Mosque of al-Sayyidah bint Ahmad al-Sulayhi, built on the 
bank of the water-channel (‘ala shat’ sagtyat) of Ghayl al-Barmaki 
in the year 671/1272-3. In default of further evidence at the 
moment of writing it is suggested that the location of this mosque 
lay in the open country south of San‘a’. 

Al-Barmaki was in good repair ('amir) when, in 803/1400-1, 
the Imam al-Mansur Salah al-Din turned his attention to the 
springs of al-Ghayl al-Aswad.? Yet it was to suffer deliberate 
destruction when the Tahirid Sultan ‘Amir b. Tahir arrived in 
Muharram of the year 870/August 1465 to besiege San‘a’. 29 
“He had assembled one thousand head of cattle to wipe out 
(taghwiry’ the remaining wells (he had already desiroyed some 
ouside San‘a’ in the previous year) and the streams (anhar)} around 
San‘a’. When he arrived at the foot (safh) of Bayt Baws he 
commanded Ghayl Alaf and Ghayl al-Barmaki to be diverted/ 
caused to disappear (taghwir), it (al-Barmaki) being a blessed 
(mubarak) ghayl, with many bends on the fields/earth (azwtàny'! 
of San‘a’, flowing perennially—and the traces of it were obliterated. 
He ordered the trees of Haddah to be cut and its streams to be 
diverted (:aghwir anhart-ha). He took great pains over this, even 
passing himself in person by those working under (his) orders, 
to see what they were doing.’ 

Up to the present we have not come upon any record of the 
re-excavation of al-Barmaki in the histories consulted, but the 
floods of late Muharram, 1060/late September, 1650 which 
destroyed the arches of the south and northern Khanadiq of the 
SWilah, also buried (dafana) the ghayis of the dam/barrage (sadd)— 
which (ghayis) had been made to issue forth.32 From a much later 
notice quoted below it seems that one of these ghay/s was 
al-Barmaki. Possibly al-Barmaki may also have been destroyed 
again in the floods of Jumada I, 1083/September, 1672 when 
floods from the Artil-Bayt Baws area collected at the Khandaq 
of San‘a’, but it is not specifically mentioned. ™ 

The reign of the Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, notable in the 
general history of San‘a’, also saw a revival of the gkay/s which 
in the interval evidently fell into disrepair or disuse. Zabarah™ 
tells us that 

part of the good intent of this Imàm, our Lord the Commander 

of the Faithful, was the coming into being of these three 

rivers (anhar) the plentiful ghayís of his period in Haqi 

San‘a’ on the south (‘Adan) direction, and his bringing them 

forth when they had been buried over (madfunah), as it is 

said, from the people of Tubba‘, they being the men of 

As'ad al-Kamil, as it says in some of the (Qur'an) commen- 

taries, but the ghay/ called Ghayl Alaf was not one of these. 

After their (re-Jappearance the sown land increased and 

people were relieved from the toil of well irrigation (a/-maszia). 


30 Ghawwar according to Dozy, Supplément, means faire absorber fes eaux par la 
terre. In the San'8' region it can also mean to make a hole or build a hole in 
a wall for water to pass through. Since 'Ámir brought so many oxen his 
intention must surely have been to fill in the ghayls by pushing back the spoil 
excavated from them and lying around the access pits or funnels at intervals 
along their courses. 

31 Sayyid Ahmad ai-Shami informs me that awian means /mgül, fields. One says 
Jirbah watan-hd kabir ghaniyy, a field with abundant rich earth; af-ruráb 
maran - yiddt khari Rathir, the earth is good earth, producing abundant 
harvest; waotan-ih galii khafrf, its earth is little, light; mafih "inda-hà watan, it 
has ne good earth. 

32 Al-Wazr, fabag ai-hahd, Chester Beatty Collection, Dublin, ms, 30b. 

33 Ibid, 95a. 

34 Muhammad b. Muhammad Zabarah, Nashr af-‘arf, IL, Cairo, 1577 H, 248 seq. 
Cf. al-Jirafi, a-Mugtataf, Cairo, 1370/1951, 150, who says it was ‘concealed 
(marmür) from a distant age’. 


... In the year 1177/1763-4 he ordered the excavation of the 
watercourses (majari) of al-Ghayl al-Aswad and its spring/ 
source (manba^) in the Qa‘ which lies west of the village of 
al-Jarda’ and east of the village of Bayt Sibran, a distance of 
about two hours south of the city of San‘a’, as well as the 
excavation of the water-courses of Ghayl al-Barmaki and its 
source (#anba‘) from around the village of Bayt ‘Uqub and 
the village of Ghayman, a distance of about three hours south 
east of San‘a’. After the excavation of the water-courses of 
the two, and getting the use of them, there came from the 
Qadi Isma 1 b. Yahya al-Siddiq, one of the governors 
(hukkanr) of San‘a’, the written text of a decision by him 
(tahrir al-ragm min-hu), dated Ramadan of the year 1180/ 
February, 1767. The gist of his decision (raga), as I read 
it, is that the tracks (arkar)? of al-Ghayl al-Aswad and Ghayl 
al-Barmaki had been put right (uhkrimar) by the far-reaching 
dam/barrage (? al-sadd al-baligh),® but (these tracks, arkar) 
and been effaced, and people had made these water-courses 
into sown land. So al-Mahdi repaired them, and the afore-said 
Governor ordered the Mashayikh of the Wadi Shu'üb/ 
Sha‘ub, Bir al-Azab, Haddah, and Bayt Baws to put a 
valuation on them, and their valuation of the two came to 
700 rivals. The afore-mentioned Governor chose the option 
(ragaha) of selling them with their water-courses and all 
pertaining to them by sar‘ law and custom (urf, to the 
Factor of the Treasury (Wakil Bayt al-Mal), to al-Mahdi 
al-‘Abbas for 1400 rivals. Al-Mahdi remitted the price 
determined by the Governor afore-said to the factor of his 
(personal) holdings (amiak), the fagik “Ali b. ‘Abdullah 
al-Amri.? 

This ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-Amri, called al-San'ani of the well 
known qam family of Government officials (who died in 1183/ 
1769-70) had ‘under his surveillance many posts (waza f) connected 
with the Imam, including building (a/- marak), whatever it was, 
for the Government (Dawlah), the administration (sfvasah) of 
the city, the punishment of anyone who revolted against the 
path of obedience to God and His Apostle, the putting down of 
irresponsibles (sufaha’) of people whom he "shall know them by 
their token” (Qur'an, II, 273), the inspection of the workmen 
(al-tiyafah ‘ala "i-ámilin) excavating the shafts (kaga’tm) of the 
ghayls and repairing them.’** In true Yemeni administrative 
tradition, be the ruler sultan or imam, al-Mahdi, ‘the Imam, the 
Caliph of God Exalted, seized from him his house and horses, 
committed him to prison, and exacted from him the handing over 
of his property/money which he specified as an obligation on him.” 
Zabarah comments, "This is a thing which, in God's knowledge, 
has happened before.’ 

When Halévy visited the Yemen in 1869 al-Barmaki had 
dried up, and only al-Ghayl al-Aswad, and, to a smaller extent, 
Ghayl Alaf were still active. Zabarah writing of very recent 
times, states that al-Ghayl al-Aswad still cuts through (yashugg) 
San‘a’ and irrigates some of the properties in Wadi Shu‘ub, but 
Ghayl al-Barmaki has become very weak so that in these years of 
the 14th/20th century it has only irrigated a part of the properties 
of Mahal! Da‘ al-Khayr, south of San‘a’. 


Ghayl al-Barmaki in 1975 


The catchment area of the ghay! lies midway between the village 
of Dar Salm and the southern side of Jabal Nuqum. At the source 
of the ghay/ there are about twenty wells to the south of al-Jarda’ 
village. The course of the ghay/ runs underground in a more or 


35 har, lit. traces, steps - perhaps a technical word here; perhaps it refers to 
the line of mounds on the ground above the warer-course, formed by the 
spoil removed to form the channel. 

36 The sense of this whole sentence is completely uncertain to us. 


The Ghavls of San‘a’ 


2.1 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. The southern stairs to the water channel, 


less north westerly direction, receiving also water from a branch 
ghayl called al-Mangüri which starts a few hundred metres to the 
south east, Al-Barmaki runs at an average depth of 7m for a 
total length of about 500m. The outlet at the point where the 
underground channel emerges into the open is a highly sophisti- 
cated structure—three flights of steps lead down to water level, 
obviously to allow people to draw water from the channel. The 
staircase and irs walls are carefully built in dressed stone. 
Originally part of the staircase was probably roofed. It then 
continues in the open for about 800m until it flows into a cistern 
of about 24m x 31m. This is a few hundred metres south east of 
Bayt Mi'‘yad village, from which the ghay/ then runs approximately 
northwards to irrigate the area beyond the village. However, 
before it comes to Bayt Mi‘yad the ghay! has already split into 
three branches at a very old garden 300m south of the village— 
which indicates that at least part of the gkay/ did not go to San‘a’ 
but irrigated the fields south and west of Bayt Mi'vad in al-Safiyah. 


Al-Ghayl al-Aswad 


The sources consulted say nothing of al-Aswad before the 
opening years of the 9th/14th century though it had certainly 
existed in some state or another in the 8th/l3th century. If 
negative evidence has any value it may be pointed out that Ibn 
37 Nashr al "arf, Il, 14. Presumably the text means that al-Mahdi gave the money 

to al-"Amri to buy the ghayls to add to his personal holdings. 
38 Ibid, II, 248-9. 

39 See p. 137b. 
40 Nashr al-‘arf, IT, 13. 
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Santa'—An Arabian Islamic City 


al-Mujawir, about 1260 A.D. mentions only al-Barmaki, but 
though al-Aswad is neglected by the sources prior to the first date, 
this is inconclusive. 

‘In this year (803/1400-1)’, says the author of GAavat al-aman, 
‘Ali b. Salah al-Din ordered Ghayl al-Aswad,* south of ® San‘a’, 
to be excavated and its water-courses to be repaired, when 
previously they had been covered over (probably with earth, 
datharat) and become dilapidated/demolished. Water appeared 
and reached al-Bustan (Bustan al-Sultan) and Sha‘ub. The place 
where it first comes out (as! makhraji-At} is from Qa‘ Artil below 
Ghayl Alaf. Ghayl al-Barmaki was in good repair at this time.’ 
Our sources do not name al-Aswad as having been destroyed by 
the Tahirid sultan ‘Amir in the 9th/15th century, though it is 
likely that it shared the fate of the other ghayés, but, as already 
seen, it was re-excavated in the year 1177/1763-4. 

This is the only gay? which runs underground from the 
beginning to the end of its course. It originates about the plain 


Fig. 2.2 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad—plan and sections. 
The ghay! and ablution places at al-Bilayli Mosque. 


Key to all figures 
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41 Op. cit, 559. Cf. Ammar al- Yaman, I, 292. 

42 Note this form, the Ghayl of al-Aswad, not the Black Ghayl as the name is 
given elsewhere. 

43 For the text's ‘ad? we must read ‘ddan. 

44 Al-Wasii, Af-Badr almum, Cairo, 1345 H, 10, says that al-Aswad 
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east of Jabal al-Nahdayn—perhaps more correctly called Haddayn, 
at a distance of about 200m from it and from Ghayl Alaf. The 
catchment system is formed by 16 wells, Its channel runs north- 
wards at an average depth of 6m, crosses the bed of the Sa'ilah, 
and enters the environs of San‘a’ near the mosque of al-Jaradi. 
This latter is the first of four places at which there is access to the 
water of the ghayL Near this very small mosque there is a little 
cistern at ground level, and a double staircase bending slightly 
to the left, leading down to the głayi At present both sides of 
the staircase are blocked with bricks near the actual level of the 
ghayl. A few metres north west of al-Taradi mosque lies al-Bilayli 
Mosque, then comes al-Bahluli Mosque. From here the channel 
runs straight for about 500m, then crosses a drainage canal which 
runs parallel to the town wall of San‘a’. From this point the 
ghayí turns towards the north west again, then runs in a straight 
line, more or less in the centre of the post-1962 Shari* “Ali ‘Abd 
al-Mughni, up to Dar al-Shukr and the Mutawakkil Mosque.* 


br boder C court 
d diwan € entrance hall 


fr furnace room 
hr hot room 
It laundry terrace 


g grinding mills 
į grain and fruit store 
lb lavatory/bathroom 


n omthrab nw washing floor 

p passage pl pool 

r room--general use and sleeping rr reception room and business 
sh sheep pens ap shop 

tr treasury u shaft 

w well wb water cooling box 
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enters San'a' towards two mosques, Masjid al-Mutawakkil and Masjid Hajar 
at Bab al-Sabahah (Cf. Masajid San‘a’, 43). It then enters Bustin al-Mutawakkil 
and comes out at Shu'üb, north of San‘a’, to water the lands (aradi) up to 
al-Jiraf, Masjid Hajar was unfortunately demolished during the Egyptian 
occupation of San‘a’, 


2.2 Al-Ghaylal-Aswad. Looking along the water channel. 


Outside the Mutawakkil Mosque can still be seen the flat 
mugaddad open space known as mibānah AS the wash-place for 
women, made by Imam Yahya b. al-Mansür, though it is now 
not in use since the water supply of the ghay! has been cut off. 
Hammam al-Mutawakkil is also on al-Ghayl al-Aswad. Inside 
the Mutawakkil Palace the channel is still well preserved-along 
the bustan to the mafraj of Imam Yahya at the end of it. The 
ghayi supplied water to the mafraj, then it runs under the mud 
wall still around the mafraj into the open—close by it outside 
the wall, is a well known as Bir Khayran. At no great distance in 
time, the course of al-Ghayl al-Aswad continued beyond the 
Mutawakkil Mosque to the Bustan al-Yahud/Yahudi of Arabic 
writers—on this land now stands al-Qivadat al-‘Ammah li-' 
1-Quwwat al-Musallahah, the Forces G.H.Q., in a building said to 
have been sequestrated from the Imam al-Badr. 

Zabarah*é informs us that, in the year 1314/1896-7, the Mayor 
(Ra'is al-Baladiyyah), Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Bilayli the 
San'am, completed the building of the well-known mosque in 
the Safiyah, south of San‘a’, on the right of a person going out 
in the direction of Haddah and San‘a’, in addition to the excavation 
and construction of the well and saby from which the passer-by 
on the road drinks, and the cistern connected with it for sheep- 
and-goats to drink. He brought the water of al-Ghayl al-Aswad 
into the ablution places (mutawaddayat), expending much money 
on perfecting the building. 

We visited the Bilayli Mosque in November 1975. Access to 
the ghay/ water is from inside the mosque area, and there is a 
more complicated approach to it than in the next mosque lower 
down on the water-course, al-Bahluli. One descends a staircase 
divided into two, and those wishing to perform the ablution 
descend by the left side and, after washing (yztwaddat /i-"L-salah), 
return ascending the right side, carrying their shoes in their 
hands. At the foot of the stairs are little ablution rooms called 
masfa (pl., masaft) for men, and one for women, where there are 
little shallow pools—the waste water from them is thought to have 
drained away from them, not to have returned to the course of the 
ghayl. Masajid Santa"? calls them mithar, and says there is one 
for washing (zghiisa!) and one for the ritual ablution (#- Landa). 


45 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hajari, Masand San‘a’, San‘a’, 1361/1942. 
Cf. Mohammed Hassan, Heart of Yemen, Baghdad, 1947, 81. 
46 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), IL, 203. 


The Ghayls of San‘a’ 


2.3 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. The pool at the bottom of the northern stairs. 


The people here maintained that the water in the course of the 
channel used to flow at a height of three quarters of a metre and 
showed us the mark on the top of the flow on the side in support 
of their statement. The ghay! is cut through the natural packed 
gravel and earth layers of the area and a man can walk upright 
along the water-course. Outside the mosque, as Zabarah says, 
there is a well leading to the gAay/ so that a woman could draw 
water, but it is now covered over. There was also a manza‘ah for 
sheep. It seems that, via this well, the cleaners (massariz) could 
remove any accumulations from the gayi or the ablution rooms 
attached ro it. 

For al-Bilayli Mosque there are said to be legal documents 
(basa'ir) with the al-Wishah house, and Bayt al-‘Angad farmed 
it—the water was sold by the iasak. The tasah, as described by 
Rossi, ff is a metal pot with a hole of known size—this is used as a 
time measure—it taking 11 minutes 15 seconds for a dsah filled 
with water to empty itself. At Shu'üb where he saw water being 
distributed from al-Ghayl al-Aswad to the fields, a 24 hour 
allotment of water is called a fard and is equivalent to 128 risan 
(pl. of rasa’), but smaller allotments can be made by the manager 
of the water called a da^ifi, down to a rub‘ thumun of a tasah which 
would come to 3/4 of an hour. In practice the da^if/ calculates 
longer periods by the shadow of the sun, Rossi adds that the 
register of the distribution of the water of al-Ghayl al-Aswad is 
kept with a certain al-Razzaqi at San‘a’. Measures for water 
distribution seem to vary even in other villages quite close to 
San‘a’. 


47 Op. cit, 22, which says that near the mosque is a small prayer-place 
(musalia) for women, which has another path to rhe ghay! for drawing water 
(ighriráf) and washing (ta&araA). 

48 Op. cit., 252-3, 355. 
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Sana —An Arabian Islamic City 


At al-Bahluli, the next mosque in the series, but outside the 
actual mosque itself, a stairway, also divided into two by a low 
wall, leads down to the channel of the ghay/ called majail al-ma’. 
The roof of the ghayl is covered by a sort of paving stones. As in 
al-Bilayli there are masafi rooms with a small pool in the middle, 
different rooms being assigned to men and women, The arch 
inside the bathing-room is called ja/aviak (pl, Jalayiy which 
Dr Magtari suggests is derived from che phrase often written 
inside such an arch as those, Aliah, jalla jalalu-hu. 

Informants at the Bahluli Mosque insisted that the ghay/ is 
not a wagf but belongs to the farmers (mamluk al-zurrà') who 
have cut off the water above (1htajazu tali). They suggested that 
the people of San‘a’ of Shari‘ ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Mughni have refused 
to pay their share for the maintenance of the ghay/, and that they 
took the water for nothing (akhadhu 'Lmayy bi-diin mugdabil, 

It would be interesting to obtain copies of the agreements 
for al-Ghayl al-Aswad which should show how the ghay/ used to 
be maintained and who is responsible for the expenses involved, 
but this task we have left until a possible subsequent occasion. 

The late Muhammad Ahmad Nu‘man some time before he 
was murdered in Beirut in 1974 is said to have put up the sum 
of 100,000 rryals to have something done about bringing al-Ghayl 
al-Aswad into commission once more. 

When the gayi used to run there was two kinds of fish in it, 
both simply being called a^-Ahuri; San‘a’ small boys are said to 
have liked playing with them. 


Ghayl Alaf 


One of the notable acts (ma'"arhir) of the Imam al-Qasim b. 
*Ali (ob. 393/1002-3) was to bring forth the Ghayl Alaf by the 
hand of his governor al-Zaydi, south of San'a' ? Ghayl Alaf 
was extended by Tughtakin b. Ayyub to Bustan al-Sultan. It 
was one of the ghayls destroyed by Sultan ‘Amir the Tahirid in 
870/1465. The poet al-Khafanj?? (ob. 1180/1766-7) makes Bir 
al-‘Azab boast, ‘I have Ghayl Alaf.’ It also has a proverb of its 
own of the standard type, ‘Ghayl Alaf yisqi Ibghayr ahl-ih, 
Ghayl Alàf irrigates/waters people other than its own.'5! The 
people in the upper localities derive no advantage from the ghay/ 
passing through their own territory. Ghayl Alaf is owned half 
by Bayt Zuhrah, and the rest by owners (mullak) among whom 
are to be counted the Yemeni Government, Bayt al-Jirafi and 
Bayt al-‘Amri. Bayr Zuhrah stem from an ancestor, ‘Abdullah 
Sha'if Zuhrah of Dhu Muhammad, from Urjüzah in Barat, who 
transferred to San‘a’—they were cultivators (zurra) and have now 
become Mashayikh of Bir al-' Azab. 

Ghayl Alaf is now the largest of the southern gAayis. Its 
source (manba is from a small valley opposite the village of 
Artil. At this source, according to Husayn al-Shayif, are dayawin 
(sing. ai-diwan) which he described as stones high up in the air 
down which water trickles. At any rate, the catchment area is 
formed by some fifty wells. The ghav! runs in a straight northerly 
direction underground for about a kilometre, then debouches into 
a large collecting cistern which seems to have been at least partly 
roofed. This cistern is square and measures about 20m a side. 
Now it is silted up so that the exact depth cannot be measured. 
It has been suggested that it also draws on the Sawad Hizyaz. 

From the cistern the canal runs, open to the sky, sometimes 
straight, sometimes zigzagging northwards round the eastern hill 
of Jabal al-Nahdayn or Haddayn, becoming very deep and 
impressive towards the north west. It then turns again northwards 
to run along the eastern edge of the old military airfield. From 
49 Gháyar al-amani, 234; cf. al-Jarmiizi, ai-Srrat, ms. Mukalla, 557. 

50 Nashr ai-'arf, II, 196; Ahmad Husayn Sharaf al-Din, a/- Tasa i al-mukhrárak 

min shir al-Khafanjt wa-'I-Qarah, Cairo(?), 1970, 30; Masapd San‘a’, 75. 

51 Qadi Ismail al-Akwa', unpublished section of ai-Amzhal. 


52 This measurement requires confirmation. 
53 It is said that during the Egyptian occupation Royalist tribesmen used this 
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the north eastern corner of the runway the channel zigzags for 
about 300m, then it branches out into many small channels 
which are invisible nowadays beneath hundreds of new buildings. 
One branch of the canal is still visible along the road to Bàb 
al-Khuzaymah, more or less in front of the large Ja'ifi house 
where there is a group of old buildings. 

Near Bayt Mi'yad, on the western side of it, all the wells of 
the channel, intended for cleaning, are visible and well preserved. 
One of these wells, the nearest to the house of Bayt Mi'yad, 
shows many deep ruts made by the well ropes in the stones of 
the casing of the well-head. Obviously the inhabitants of the 
village used it to draw water from the channel for a long time. 
Probably they had some special right to do so, and this would be 
worth investigation. 

Ghayl Alaf is said to have supplied water to the fields of the 
Safivah, then it went on to Bayt al-Zuhrah from which it flowed 
northwards through Bir al-‘Azab and Bir al-Shams as far as al-Jiraf. 
South of this village there are actually remains of several large 
cisterns, but it is impossible nowadays to follow on the ground 
the course of the channel through the town. North of Bir al-Shams 
some channels are visible running in a northerly direction, but 
it is not possible to ascertain whether any of them is Ghayl Alaf. 
Mohammed Hassan™ speaks of Ghayl Alaf as being near Bab 
al-Sabah, also removed during the Egyptian occupation. 


Al-Nahrayn 


Ghayl al-Barmaki and al-Ghayl al-Aswad were both, as stated 
to us, known to have entered San‘a’ from the Upper Khanadiq, 
the wall set on arches runs over the Sa’ilah or flood-bed on the 
sourhern side of the city. This nevertheless seems unlikely in 
the case of al-Barmaki. After al-Barmaki had been extended to 
Bustan al-Sultan, and, whenever it was that there came into 
being the two gåayls in Bustan al-Sultan, the northern and lower 
part of this Quarter lving west of the Sa'ilah were known as 
al-Nahrayn, the two rivers or ghayls, and this gave the name to 
the Masjid al-Nahrayn there. 


Ghayls from Jabal Nuqum 


In the year 985/1577-8 or thereabouts the Ottoman Murad 
Basha is said to have made water flow to the Muradiyyah Mosque 
which he had constructed and to the Qasr from Ghayl al-Basha 
at the lowest part of Jabal Nuqum, where traces ot the concreting 
(gadad) of the sagtyah or water-channel from Ghayl al-Básha to 
al-Qasr are said by Zabarah® to be still evident on the ground. 

From Masjid Nuqum, an ancient foundation, or a little below 
it we went to see the gayi called Ghuzl Bash (doubtless Qizil 
Bash) with Nasir al-Ru‘ayni. It seems fairlv certain that this 
is to be identified with Murad Basha’s ghay/. Al-Ru‘ayni showed 
us a square well of excellent masonry with footholes for steps in 
the side, down which one descends to the bottom, In the wall 
there, are said to be arches from underneath which passages can 
be entered, though there is only enough room for a small child 
to pass along. One passage is said to communicate with an 
underground cistern (birkak) in which there is an iron door made 
by the Turks behind which are held the treasures of Himyar! 
The door, on each side, is however guarded by the Jinn, by two 
slaves ('abd). The birkah is believed to lie under an adjoining 
hillock approached by this passage. If in fact there be such 
passages, then some may come from catchment areas in the 

ghayi to approach the airport and ambush a high-ranking Egyptian officer , 

arriving or taking off from the airport. This appears unsubstantiated. 

54 Op. cit, 81, <Al-Badr ai-muzil, 3, states that it enters Bir al-Azab after 


irrigating al-Safiyah, i.e. lands and crops south of San‘a’. 
55 A'immat al-Yaman, l, 482. 


mountain, but one passage must be an exit—carrying on down- 
wadi from the well-bottom. Lower down the wadi is a cistern 
with a barrel-vaulted roof on top of which is a flat masonry 
praying-place to which one ascends from ablution tanks that 
would be supplied from the vaulted cistern which has a sort of 
window facing downstream with a rough modern temporary iron 
network of bars to protect it. The praying place looks now disused. 
We continued down the wadi to the point where the rough 
mountain slope ends and fields begin—here there had been a 
cistern but it has been removed, seemingly fairly recently. The 
wadi or gulley in which this ghay/ lies seems known as Wadi 
*}-Qasr, With the great extension of new building in this area it 
would be difficult to trace the course of the ghay! to inside the 
San‘a’ walls. It is said however to join the Bir al-Basha/al-Bash, 
described by al-Hajari®® as the ‘great benefaction (mahsinak) , near 
a small mosque he constructed also in the vicinity of Masjid 
al-Haymi. Qadi Isma said this well is in the high part of the 
city and has the best and sweetest water, and he cited the proverb, 
‘Lazim ‘ala man ‘ashig yathan wa-yiddi ‘l-ma min al-Bash, He 
who is in love must grind (grain) and fetch water from al-Bash 
well.” Both these are hard work executed by women. 

Another little gulley called ‘Ayn al-Faqih flows towards Bab 
al-Yaman when there is rain, but it does not seem important. 


The Northern Ghayls 


Since these ghayis do not actually serve the city of San‘a’ we 
have only been able to devote a limited amount of field research 
to them, yet their importance because they serve the villages just 
outside San‘a’ is obvious, and some of the historical data are 
also relevant to the general history of irrigation in the San‘a’ 
basin. If our field data are incomplete so also is our search for 
data to be obtained from literary sources, but the extracts drawn 
from certain chronicles which follow do shed light on the discovery 
and exploitation of sources of underground water. 

The author of Tabag ai-halsa? informs us under the events 
of 1058/1648 that 


in this year an increase of the flow (wand) of Alàf in the 
(subterranean) water (al-bahr) came about, the effect of which 
showed in San‘a’ and its environs like al-Rawdah and 
al-Jiraf. The gay? of al-Jiraf showed at the lightest digging, 
and flowed from the top of the dam/barrage (ai-sadd) at 
Shu'üb/Sha'üb, and it continued to do so. The people of 
al-Jiraf derived the most perfect advantage from it, and 
through the rising/discovery of bubbling springs (zstirla* 
al-uyun al-fawwarar) people found relief from water-lifting 
from wells (masanr) and the labour on bucket-watered land 
(dawalt) or on khattarahs®® It is ancient foundations (asas), 
and a great abundant river (nakr) which the Fahirid ruler 
(dawlah) buried over when he buried the ghayls of San‘a’. 
There followed this, in succession, the digging out (tstinbar) 
of another ghay! belonging to ‘Ali the Imam's son which he 
brought forth by the least amount of labour, leading it to 
Manázir? al-Hushayshiyyah so that he irrigated them in 
entirety. It flowed to al-Rawdah al-Ghanna'(the abounding 
in herbs and the hum of birds, insects etc.) and ran over into 


56 Masajid San‘a’, 50. 

57 Op. cit, 22 b. 

58 For the 'uvün anhar of al-Jirafi cf. A'immar ai-Yaman, (2), II, 170. For 
dawafi and khatarat (the latter a simple and widely known apparatus for 
lifting water to be found, e.g., in Nigeria, Egypt and Hungary, consisting ofa 
long pole ser on an axle upon a column horizontally, and having a weight at 
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the gardens of that place. 
Al-Jarmuzi% has a good deal more to say about the development 
of the ghayis at this time during the reign of al-Mutawakkil 


2.4 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. An ablution pool in one of the caves carved out 
alongside the gawl. 


2.5 Al-Ghavl al-Aswad. The second ablution pool. 


ene end and a scoop or bucket at the other - the bucket end dips into the 
water and is lifted by the weight at the other end) see C. van Arendonk, Les 
déburs de l' imamat Zaidite au Yémen, trans, Jacques Ryckmans, Leyde, 
1960, 137 and 143. I have not yet seen or heard of the Rhaitarah as being 
used in the Yemen today. 

59 The reading is uncertain as this word is undatted. 

60 ALSirat ai-Muiewakkiltyyah, 557 seq. 
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2.6 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. A vent and access shaft. 


SX 


e collecting source for 


the ghayi. 


lman (1054-87/1644-76), but regrettably the Mukalla Ms. is 
imperfect and worn at this passage. Of San‘a’, he says, 


All its water is from wells except the gayi of al-Rawdah 
known as Ghayl Rislán.9* Our lord al-Hasan, God be pleased 
with him, had excavated a ghay/ near it which. . . (unclear). 
In digging it he ultimately reached to the length of the ropes 
of the wells nearby it, or more. In point of fact all he did was 
to produce water of a large well by (using) force-when the 
measuring of its depth (gar) was measured on the top of the 
ground, this being possible by artifice and patience. One of 


61 Between the Military College and the road. 
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2.8 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. A second gathering well, with outlers ro the connecting 
ghayls visible near the bottom. 


(our) predecessors brought forth Ghayl Alaf near Artil, it 
being said that the person to do so was the Sayyid al-Imam 
al-Qasim b. Ahmad, buried in Dhamar, of the posterity of 
Zayd b. ‘Alt, God's peace on him, he being a governor 
Caml) of the virtuous, the greatest Imam, al-Qasim b. 
“All al-‘Iyani (4th to early Sth/10th to 11th centuries), God's 
peace on him. Nothing else was known in San‘a’.®? 

As for these ghayis which God has brought into the open 
in such abundance this was not Man's action, but a person 
of Shu‘ub/Sha‘ub merely happened to come upon wetness in 
earth (zi) close to the dam/barrage, known as Sadd al-Imam, 
so he went up to it and water showed there. When he noticed 
it increase he informed our Lord ‘Izz al-Islam, God succour 
him, who went out to it and ordered an extension (rausi'af) 
to be dug in it, and it increased until it was as I shall relate, if 
God Exalted will. It began to be brought forth after... 
(blanks in text)... and he appointed over it honest men 
(umana) (to oversee) the digging and construction of it. 
Then he built it with stone (text unclear) after setting long 
shafts (kaza^im) in it, and they were, up to the recording of 
this decision (? ragm hadha ‘l-tawgt’), ...(blank)...each 
shaft (Razimahk) near to the building of a well (? in shape ?). 
He assigned places for them to cross to the paths, places for 
the washermen (sabbaniun), any who wanted to draw water 
(ightiraf), and for the Prayer. It irrigated their properties for most 
of the inhabitants of Shu'üb from al-Jiraf then al-Rawdah and 
al-Hushayshivvan, increasing abundantly all the time. He 
brought it forth to the districts of Dhahban and the homelands 


62 This statement is strange in view of the existence of al-Barmaki. 
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2.9 Al-Ghavl al-Aswad. The mounds of material cleared from the shafts visible 
as the gay! approaches San‘a’ from the south. 


2.11 Al-Ghavl al-Aswad. A view along the line of the ghay/, with a shaft in the 
foreground. 


2.10 Al-Ghayl al-Aswad. The collecting cistern from which the ghay! begins. 


of Jadir and ‘Alaman, God revivifying through him a world 
of people and livestock. The supplies of our Lord Muhammad 
bore the provisions and maintenance (al-aqwait wa-'l-nafagat) 
necessary for any upon whom he relied, then the fodder for 
his horse and all. . .9 (damaged) and he supplied many others 
apart from them. All these ways to the water had initially no 
track/trace/mark (athar)—God is most knowing. 

Yea, and one of the Shu‘ub people found an indication of 
water in another place near that, as already stated above, and 
he apprized our lord ‘Ali, son of the Commander of the 
Faithful, God succour him, of that. So he also ordered people 
to dig and they discovered marks that had become lost under 
the ground and paths to the water, and the water became 
plentiful till it was near the river which belongs to our lord 
‘Izz al-Islam, God succour him, (in quantity), and it irrigated 
much of the districts of al-Rawdah and what lies beyond 
them. Then our lord Ahmad b. al-Hasan, God succour him, 
also discovered (water) and a great river (nakr), over and 
above the first two, came forth the flow of which he directed 
to many of the peasants (du afa" and many found advantage 
in it. Then our lord Muhammad b. Ahmad son of the 
Commander of the Faithful also discovered a river (afr) but 
lesser than those previously mentioned. The country around 
these rivers was most fertile, its harvests (&Aayrar) abundant, 
so these areas of it were brought into cultivation again. 


Al-Jarmuzi continues, n m 
The increase in the (supply) of water goes on up till the ! raa Si à à 
present, increasing each year and the number of the said 2.12 Ghayi al-Barmaki. An old section of the underground channel showing the 
2nd/8th century construction, with stepped stonework of the same type as that 
63 The whole of this sentence is rather strange in the Arabic. of the wall of the Great Mosque. 


64 Da'if, presumably non-tribal cultivators. 
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rivers on the Shu'üb side now comes to six. Yea, and when 

our lord the Commander of the Faithful arrived in Preserved 

San‘a’ in the year (10)71/1660-1, as will be related if God 

Exalted will, some person also discovered one, and he 

excavated, by the order of the Commander of the Faithful, 

peace upon him, a great river (vaér), apart from those already 
mentioned. 

Round about a quarter of a century later or much less these 
ghayls were to suffer much damage, for in Jumada I 1083/late 
August 1672 ‘a copious rain fell at Jabal Artil and Bayt Baws 
south of San‘a’, and the floods collected at its Khandaq (the 
southern (?) arched wall) and most of the ghayis were destroyed, 
especially Ghayl al-Imam, and that had been going on for days.'5* 
Then again in 1089/1678 *halfway through Safar/April the great 
flood came down from Nuqum and buried the ghay/, Ghayl 
al-Rawdah which issues forth from al-Safa,®* and other ghayés, 
and destroyed a number of houses of Shu'ub and other places.’ 


Ghayl al-Mahdi and 
Ghayl Mustafa 


Ghay! al-Mahdi is that mentioned by al-Jarmuzi®’ as founded 
by Ahmad b. al-Hasan (1087-92/1676-81), irrigating al-Rawdah. 
According to al-Badr al-muzi** ‘the Imam brought it forth and 
he made it a wagf, he having a right to it for the estates (istihigag-an 
la-hu ‘ala ‘i-diya‘), Then it became cut off. Its source (manba) 
is from the middle of Shu'üb. Later the Governor (Wal) 
Muhammad ‘Izzat, in the year 1302/1884-5, brought it out and 
repaired its channels up to al-Rawdah, spending much money on 
it. Then the shaykh ‘Ail al-Bilayli purchased it from him.’6 
In 1309/1891-2 a flood from Sa‘wan came down which destroyed 
al-Rawdah and created much damage in it, even to the dam (sadd) 
of Ghayl al-Mahdi and destroyed the water channels (sazwaqn. 
Ghayl Mustafa has its source higher up than Ghayl al-Mahdi, 
near San‘a’. It takes its name from a certain ‘AIT Mustafa, of 
Damascan descent but of Meccan origin (ob. 1196/1782) who 
bought it and made it descend into al-Rawdah. Al-Badr ai-muzii? 
affirms that it flows into Ghayl al-Mahdi. It was cut off for a 
period, then, during his governorship, Ahmad Fayzi/Faydi, in the 
year 1310/1892-3 brought it forth and repaired it, after which the 
shaykh Muhammad al-Bilayli bought it also, from him, Nazih 
al-Mu'ayyad?! comments that, going out of al-Rawdah, one 
passes first by Ghayl al-Mahdi, and Ghayl Mustafa, running 
two to three metres under the ground like ‘Roman ganāts for 
water with us in Syria.’ 

A first inspection of the northern ghayls gave us the names 
Ghayl al-Mansur and Ghayl al-Mahdi. The latter actually flows 
into the former to form one big channel flowing in a straight line 
to al-Rawdah. In more recent times it seems that at the head of 
both channels, were dug deeper and large wells, most probably 
in order to reach down to the water-table and increase the 
amount of water supplied to the channels. 

Already under Imam Yahya, at the large well of Ghayl 
al-Mansür a water pump was installed, then it was improved and 
restored several times, until, some twenty years ago, the well 
ultimately dried up. The situation became even worse with the 
construction of the Textile Factory which started to discharge 
polluted water towards the catchment area of the channels. 
Today the site is a filthy place with stagnant black water and 
dying vegetation. 

When the channel reached al-Rawdah it split into two main 
branches, one carrying on towards the middle of the tewn, and 


65 Tabag al-halwa, 95a. 

66 Ibid, 120 b. Al-Safa seems unknown to the maps. 
67 Cf. p.82a-b. 

68 Of ‘Abd al-Wasi‘...al-Wasi'i, 11. 

69 Ibid, Ta'rikh al-Yaman, Isted., 1356 H, 147, 
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one flowing to the very end of it, on its eastern side. 


Ghayl Abi Talib 


This gñayl is described as irrigating up to al-Rawdah, its 
source being east of Shu'üb below the village of al-Hafah. 
*Tughtakin b. Ayyub brought it forth. When the rule (dawiah) 
and Caliphate passed to the Imam al-Mansur billah al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad (1006-29/1598-1620) he assigned it te his son Abu 
Talib Ahmad b. al-Qasim, and he made it a wagf to the estates 
in Darb al-Salatin in al-Rawdah, al-Hillah, Bir Zayd, and some 
for the Jami‘ Mosque of al-Rawdah. This ghay/ still continues 
(to flow) up to now (1926) but it is sometimes strong, sometimes 
weak.’ 

Zabarah states’ that he has seen a writing (muharrar) of 
‘Alt Mustafa dated 1196/1782, the contents of which pose 
something of a problem to us here. In this, ‘Alt Mustafa notes 

that he bought half of the Ghayl al-Husayn b. al-Mu'ayyad 

called Ghayl al-Sadd, the well known ghayi north (gti) of the 
city of San‘a’ from its owners (julia), the Bayt Abi Talib, its 
garar (place where water rests, probably the source or perhaps 
the dam itself), its possessed water-courses (majari mamlukak) 
along with the rights ensuant to them in sA-law and 
'urf-custom, and that, after repairing it and bringing it forth, 
he constituted it a wagf muhabbas'* firstly for himself, then 
for his children and their male and female children. .. . If 
his posterity from the Yemen, al-Haramayn and Damascus 
become extinct the revenues of the wagf (ghallat al-mawquf) 
are to be applied in the interests. (Fi-masali) of the Jami‘ 

Kabir in San‘a’ of the Yemen. He assigned the guardianship 

(walayah) over it to himself so long as he lives, then to the 

upright of his children. If they become extinct and it goes 

to the Jami‘ Mosque the guardianship will go to the Imam 
al-Mihrab(i.e. the Imam al-Salah}in the Jami‘. 

It was Ghayl al-Sadd which was, as al-Jarmuzi has informed 
us, developed by ‘Izz al-Islam about the middle of the 11th/17th 
century, but the name Ghayl al-Husayn b. al-Mu’ayyad suggests 
the Imam al-Mansür ... al-Husayn b. al-Qasim b. al-Mu’ayyad 
(1127-31/1716-20), and this in turn suggests that the name Ghayl 
al-Mansur, into which today Ghayl al-Mahdi flows, is another 
appellation for the same gayi On the other hand the Abu 
Talib house is not stated to have owned this ghay/, but only the 
ghayl called after its house. For the moment therefore it is 
uncertain to which ghay/ this passage refers. 


The Old San‘a’-al-Rawdah 
Road 


Only those parts of this old road which, since they were 
exposed to the action of floods, had to be built or paved, are 
still clearly visible today. As the road must bear some relationship 
in its siting to the ghayls it is relevant to describe its course in 
case it undergoes alteration in coming developments. 

The road started at Bab Sha'üb/Shu'üb following the same 
route as the modern one for about 800m, then it turned gently 
towards the Sa’ilah bed and along its eastern bank. The road 
touches a small group of old houses around a very old well—old 
rustic dressed stones are re-used in the walls of these houses—then 
goes on to Qaryat Dur and Qaryat al-Dajaj. Immediately after 
the last named village is preserved quite a long stretch of paved 
road and 3 small bridge, the width of the inner span being 2.65m 


70 Ibid, 11; Nashr ai-'arf, IT, 303. 

71 Nazih ai-Mu'ayyad al^ Azm, Rilah, I, Cairo, 193707), 260. 

73 Nashr ai-'arf, IL, 303. 

74 À waqf, lit. an inalienable wag/, but perhaps there is some special distinction 
in Zaydi law. 


and the inner height to the key 1.40m. The arch is today formed 
by two courses of stone of a thickness of 0.42m; the width of the 
bridge from face to face is 3.90m. The built and paved road is 
preserved for a length of 380m, its width being from 3.50 to 
5.30m. 

Two other small portions of the paved road are preserved 
near the village of al-Jiraf. It would be interesting to make a 
topographic survey with cross-sections, of the area near al-Jiraf 
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where the Sa’ilah, road and channel run parallel and very close 
to one another. In ail probability the road may have been built 
and paved with huge stones only where it was necessary to do this, 
so those parts visible are likely to be also the only sections so 
constructed existing in olden days. 

The date of this road is so far unknown. It seems at least 
several hundred years old, while the bridge was probably re-built 
in more recent times. 
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Chapter 3 
Calendars,the Time of 


Day and Mathematical 
Astronomy 


Calendars 


In the Yemen there is a variety of calendars used in the 
countryside varying much from region to region, but all based on 
the observation of stars. This has given rise to a not inconsiderable 
literature showing the correspondences between calendars, and of 
almanacs which specify the appropriate agricultural labours to be 
undertaken in their seasons, 

The Ajrah year which in this book is given along with the 
corresponding date in the Christian era is of course common to all 
regions for official and religious purposes. Being a lunar year it is 
not used for dating seasonal events and operations. 

Instead the Byzantine/Greek months (ai-shuhür al-Rumiyyah) 
are in common use in the north and even as far south as Lahej on 
the Aden side of the border. Al-Hamdani! dates agricultural 
operations such as sowing or harvesting by this system which, 
writing about the very early 4th/10th century, he treats as well 
enough established to need no comment. True to their name they 
were undoubtedly introduced from Byzantium into southern 
Arabia before Islam, probably by the Christians in the Yemen. 
My impression is that they are not used east of a line as yet 
undetermined, but which it would be interesting to plot. In 
almanacs the corresponding stars are noted for each Rimi month. 
It is stated? that the agricultural year begins on the Ist of 
Shubat, i.e., 14 March, but the normal order of these months is 


Tishrin al-Awwal, 14 October Naysan/Nisan 
Tishrin al-Thani Ayyar or Mabkar 
Kanun al-Awwal Haziran 

Kanun al-Thant Tammuz 
Shubat Ab 

Adhar Aylul 


The third type is the star calendar universal in the Arab world, 
even as far west as medieval Arab Spain, the Yemen version of 
which was first published by Glaser upon whose researches the 
table below is based. The star calendar however varies widely 
from place to place both in nomenclature and periodicity, though 
local calendars appear to be related to the system in the table. 


1 Al-Hamdani, Sifah, ed. D. H. Müller, 199. 

2 In Muhammad Haydarah’s almanacs published at Ta‘izz, but this may not be 
true for other parts of the Yemen. 

3 See ‘Cultivation of cereals in Medieval Yemen’, Arabian Studies, Cambridge- 
London, 1974, 28 seq., and 61 seg., passim; ‘Star calendars and an almanac 
from south-west Arabia’, Anthropos, Posieux (Fribourgh), 1954, XLIX, 
433-59; A M A Maktari, Water rights and irrigation practice in Lahj, Cambridge, 
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Month Dey Sun-Stauions Agricultural Stars Evening Ascension Morning Ascension 

January 10 Sa'dul-Dhàbih Ribi‘ Awwal (Evening) _at-Narhrah ai-Na'a*im 

23 Sa'd Buia‘ Rabi’ Akhir (Evening) — af Tarf al-Baidah 
February 5 SatdatSu'id Khamis al-Sawab af Fabhah a-DAabih 

18 SaqalAkhtayah Sadis ar-Sanab al-Zabrah Sa'd Bula* 
March 3 abRarghabMugaddam Sadr‘ ai-Samad abSarfak Sa ai-Su'kcd 

l6 aLFarghatMu'akhkhar Zafir Ava! ab Awwā Sad al Akkbcak 

29 Beta Hát rir Thani al-Simak at-Mugaddam 
April IL at Sharatayer Simak (al-Far) al Ghufr al-Mu'akhkhar 

24 akButayn Ghurub Kómah alZubina of-Risha tBatz al- Hit) 
May T abThurayyá Ghurith al- Thawr P al-Sharaiayn 

20 aDabharán Tuik’ Kama al-Quib al-Buizyn 
June 2 aLHug'ah Tuit‘ al- Thater Dd el- Thurayyé 

15 alHan'ah Tulú' al-Zubm a Amal 2i-Na'a'im al-Dabavan 

28 ah Dhira* Tide! al-Zulm of-Thant al af-Hag‘ah 
July 12 al-Narhrar "Alib Sa'd ab Daath al-Han'gh 

25 oh Tarf Suhayl d Bula" al-Dhera 
August 7 abFabhah Rawit“ dowaleh Sa 'd ae Swu'ad al-Nathrah 

20 alZabrah Rawabi* Akhirak Sa'd al-Akhbiyah al-Tarf 
September 2 abSarfah Khamis ‘Allan al Fargh ah! m  abjabhak 

15 al-“Awwd Sad ‘Avan ot-Fargh al-Mu'akhkhar al-Zabrak 

28 akSimak Sabi' Allam Betr a- Hut alSerfak 
October Jl aiGhufr Asal Fari* ai-Shararayet al Agena 

24 abe2ubdnd Rabi" Kárno^ {Evening} 24 Bufays al.Srmak 
November 6 aH al Thawr (Evening) «^ Thurayyā al-Ghufr 

19 ai-Qalb aL-Najmaym(Evening) — ai-Dabaras alZuband 
December al-Shawiah Zuim Awmal Evening) alHaq'ah al-Jktil 

15 atNe'a’tm Zuim Thani (Evening) alHaen‘ak al 

28 alBaldah Suhayl (Evening) af-Dhirà* al Shevlah 


Rossi* confirms that San‘a’ distinguishes four seasons of the 
year - Shita’ winter, Rabt' spring, Sayf summer, and Kharif 
autumn. A Ms. source says that winter begins on 24 Aylül which 
should be 6 October, spring on 24 Kanun, summer on 24 Adhar, 
and autumn on 24 Haziran, but I have not checked to see if these 
are the accepted dates in present day San'a' though it is likely. 
For the peasants of the San‘a’ plain Rossi gives Oryad the late 
winter harvest, Ditha’ the harvest of spring-summer, ‘Alan? 
the season of rains, and Surab the autumn harvest. Al-Tahr is a 
hot period falling about late May, June and July—it would 
appear to vary in its incidence: Sabt ai-Subüi* in the northern 
Yemen is said to be the Saturday, falling in October, which marks 
the beginning of winter. 

The past year, says Qadi Ismail, is called a/-‘am among the 
tribes of Dhamar and Yarim, and the year before it gabi al- "am. 
In everyday speech people naturally date by events, such as before 
or after the ‘Id, either of the two Feasts, but especially by al-'Id 
al-Kabir, the Feast of the Sacrifices, etc. 

It would be possible to say much more about calendars in the 


1971, 177. These contain earlier bibliography. 

4 L'Arabo parlato, 151. 

5 This for Rossi’s *Allam. 

6 Sabt ai-Subut in Zabid comes about the end of the date season. Cf. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ‘Abdullah al-Hadrami, 'al-Mu'arrikhün wa-Subüt fi Zabid’, 
al-Kalimah, Hodeidah, 1973. 


Yemen and San‘a’ district in particular, as, also, the popular 
wisdom and lore connected with them. A knowledge of them is 
essential to any enquiry into the life of the villages surrounding 
San‘a’, and even into life in San‘a’ itself’. 

In San‘a’ Arab time is commonly used, though persons and 
institutions dealing with foreigners also use the western reckoning. 
Thus western 6 a.m. is 1 o’clock and 12 noon 6 o’clock Arab time. 
The Arab day commences at 6 p.m. Western time, so that, e.g., an 
Arab referring to the evening of Friday means a period commenc- 
ing at our 6 p.m. on Thursday. The Muslim calendar is therefore 
reckoned by nights, but the Rum? calendar on the contrary by 
days, since it is the daytime which starts first. 


The Times of Day 
in the Upper Yemen 


In olden times the Yemeni did not use a watch, but distin- 
guished the various times of day by names of their own. The list 
of these below was provided by Qadi Isma‘il. Though, as 
elsewhere in the Peninsula, Arab time is ordinarily in use, in the 
larger towns of the Yemen concessions have been made to 
European time reckoning. 


1) Shargat al-shams or fadhdha® shams (Class. al-shurüq), 
sun-rise. 

2) Kharjat ghanam or, with the tribes, masrah qurash, the 
going out (to pasture) of the sheep-and-goats, or the morning 
departure of cattle/beasts. 

Wagt ai-'ajin, kneading time (for the breakfast bread), with 
women. 
Class. al-bukur. 

3) Hamyat° shams, or hamyat al-kilab, or simply hamyah 
(San'à"), the warmth of the sun, or tarhat shams, when the 
sun's rays fall on the earth straight down. 

Class. af-ghuduww. 

4) Rakzat shams (Class. ai-duha), high morning, from about 
9 to after 11 a.m., used by the tribes particularly. 

5) Wagt al-wagdah/al-wagid (Class. a-hajirahy; San‘a’, al-lasyah; 
Dhamar, al-luswah, fire-lighting time (for making the lunch 
bread), used among women and the tribes; in San‘a’ and 
Dhamar—firewood (time). 

6) Wagt ai-zuhr (Class. al-zahirah), or al-ghada’, or, in San‘a’, 
adhan al-zuhr, midday, or lunch, or the midday call to 
prayer. Described as kabid ai-sama', the meridian of the 
sky. 

7) Ba'dakzuhr, or bayn al-salatayn, or bayn al-‘asrayn, (Class. 
al-rawah), afternoon, or, between the two prayers, or, 


7 This is evident from the Ms. of which I have a photocopy through the 
kindness of the Shaykh Muhammad Zayd, containing much agricultural 
material, notably a poem of Hasan b. Jabir al-‘Affari. This Ms. of mixed 
contents I have under examination at present. The Islamic calendar also 
has numerous sayings and saws connected with it, e.g., ‘al-‘ashr marhumah 
wa-la fr'l-shita’, the ten days of Dhu'l-Hijjah are fortunate even if they fall 
in winter.’ They are fortunate Onarhiomah = khayyirah) because things 
for the ‘Id are plentiful. 

8 Paraphrased as waqt shurüg-ha. One says Min ayn fadhdh? = ashragat, 
imperfect rafudhdh. 

9 Hamyah = ai-dif , Tarhah, when the rays fall on the earth murakkazah. 

10 Between Salat al-Zuhr and al-‘Asr. 

11 Tafrutahftafritah, pl. tafarit, when women attend a wedding (‘irs) or a birth 
(wiladah) or more precisely perform the visits connected with these events, or it 
may be a rather different occasion, al-mawt, a death, where they wear black 
{thiyab sud), che mourners rearing their hair, slapping their faces, and mentioning 
the deceased father or husband. A woman might say to her 
husband, ‘Shkastr atfarra "ind bayt filan’ not mentioning the name of the 
woman she intends to visit; or she might mention the name of the woman, 
were she among women only. Compare the expression ‘Shasia‘ atjamma* ‘ind 
umi, [m going to spend Friday with my mother’. What at first sight seems 
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between the two afternoon periods.!! Qahwat ghad’, lunch 
coffee-time, with women. 

8) “Asr (also Class.), mid-afternoon. 
Tafritah, with women—women’s leisure ime.” 


9) Ba'd al-‘asr (Class. al-qasr), late afternoon, the last part of 
the day. 

10) Raj'at ghanam" (Class. ai-asi), return of the sheep-and- 
goats—with the tribes. 

11) Qabi ai-maghrib (Class. al-ghurub), before sunset, setting of 
the sun. 

12) Gharbat shams, ot ghaybah (Class. ai-'ashiyy), sunset.? 

13) Ba‘d al-maghrib (Class. al-shafag),1* after sunset. 

14) ‘Isha’ (Class. al-ghasaq)!5 evening, or Salat al-‘isha’ , 
evening prayer. 

15) Ba‘dal-‘isha’, or al-dani, after evening, or, the near. 

16) Darbat al-marfa', or al-tamstyah (time equivalent to Class. 
al-sudfah), the beating of the drum. The verb massa, 
yimassi, obviously to be derived from the Arabic masa’, 
evening, means to beat the drums (rub) at 3 o'clock Arabic 
time, ie. 9 p.m. This is to announce the curfew which 
appears to be an ancient institution and to be indicated in a 
passage of al-Razi's!$ history. 

17) Haj‘ah (Class. al-fahmah)," quiet, stillness of people and 
sleeping. 

18) Nuss al-layl (Class. al-zullah), middle of the night. 

19) Ghada Ramadan, or sahur, or al-tasbthat al-awwalah (Class. 
aizulfah),* Ramadan breakfast, breakfast, or, the first 
tasbiliah,!? collect. 

20) Al-tasbthat al-thaniyah (Class. al-subhah), 
tasbihah, collect. 

21) Altahmidah, or al-tasbihat al-thalithah, the third collect. At 
time of Class. al-sahar, before daybreak. 

22) AlLfajr, dawn. 

23) Daw’, or daw’ zalàm, or ghabash (Class. al-subh), light before 
sun-rise, of last shadows of the night, etc. 

24) Zigzigah, or daw’ barah (al-sabah), bird-chirping?" (sparrow- 
fart!), the light of a veiled woman uncovering her face 
(kashf daw’ safir ‘an wajht-ha)! 


the second 


Festivals 


‘Id al-Mawlid al-Nabawiyy, the Prophet’s birthday—12 Rabi‘ I. 
‘Id al-Nasr, the Victory Festival, when Imam Ahmad defeated 
‘Abdullah al-Wazir23—28 Jumada I. 

‘Id Jum'at San‘a’, when the people of San‘a’ accepted Islam, after 
which all the Yemen followed them—First Friday of Rajab. 
Al-‘Id al-Saghir{‘Id al-Fitr, the Lesser Festival—1 Shawwal. 


a strange expression is reported of San‘ani women not of the upper classes— 
one of these would say, ‘Shasir ‘ind istimat al-Malikjal-Rahman’ etc. This 
is probably for siti Amat, there being many female names of the type Amat 
al-Razzaq, Amat al-Latif, etc. 

12 See p.169b seq. 

13 About now in Ramadan, iftar ai-sá'im, faster's breaking his fast. 

14 Remains of light and redness of the sun in the first part of the night (Lane). 
Ahmad al-Shami calls it bayr maghrib wa- isha’. 

15 Class. 'atamah, first third of the night after the disappearance of a/-shafag. 

16 Cf. p.148a, n. 46. The karas al-iay! assemble and chant zawamil. 

17 Fahmah, the intense dark of the night. 

18 A portion of the first part of the night (Lane). 

19 The tasbihah is said to include such phrases as Subhan Allah; texts are given on 
pp.310b seq. In Ramadan yusabbiht al-mu'adhdhin three umes during the night. The 
third called rakmidah is said to be different from the first two and somewhat longer. 
Al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-tili', Cairo, 1348 H, U, 101, relates that a fanatic in the 
early days of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, averred that he rose in revolt because he found 
that in his first times in San‘a’ the muezzins used to make three tasbshahs at 
the end of the night, then when he entered San‘a’ again he found they had 
grown lax, and some only made two, some one, and some no rasbihah at all! 

20 Wagt zagzagat ai-‘asafir, the time when sparrows break into chirping at dawn. 

21 No longer celebrated of course. 
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Yawm al-Ghadir, the Shi'i festival of Ghadir Khumm when the 
tamshiyat Yawm ai-Ghadir takes place, also called al-Nushir2—‘Id 
‘Arafah = 9 Dhu ’I-Hijjah. 

Al-‘Id al-Kabir called al-Idhà (Adha), the Feast of the Sacrifices— 
10 Dhu ’1-Hijjah. 


Mathematical Astronomy 
in Medieval Yemen 


There has been an active tradition in mathematical astronomy 
in the Yemen from the 4th/10th century down to the present 
century. This tradition is attested by several dozen medieval 
astronomical manuscripts of Yemeni provenance that have been 
located in the past few years in various libraries in Europe and the 
Near East? The scope of the surviving Yemeni astronomical 
writings suggests that other works were compiled by the astrono- 
mers of medieval Yemen that are now no longer extant. 

The Yemeni tradition of mathematical astronomy is quite 
distinct from the tradition of folk astronomy attested in the 
Yemeni almanacs described above. This folk astronomy relates 
the seasons, whose passage is determined by the progress of the 
sun along the ecliptic, to agricultural and meteorological patterns. 
Medieval mathematical astronomy, on the other hand, was 
concerned with such topics as the determination of the positions 
of the sun, moon, planets, and the fixed stars; the prediction of 
planetary conjunctions, eclipses, and visibility of the lunar 
crescent; timekeeping by the sun and stars; and the computation 
of horoscopes and celestial configurations with astrological 
significance. The Islamic tradition of mathematical astronomy 
was based on the earlier traditions of Greek, Sasanian, and Indian 
astronomy, rather than the primitive folk astronomy of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Since only a very small fraction of the works compiled 
by Muslim astronomers was known in medieval Europe, most of 
the vast corpus of Islamic astronomical literature has only become 
known in the West during the past 150 years, as a result of the 
labours of orientalists working in the libraries where this heritage 
is in part preserved. This literature includes zj, that is, 
astronomical handbooks containing extensive tables and instru- 
ctions for solving the standard problems confronting the medieval 
astronomer; tables for timekeeping by the sun and stars and for 
regulating the times of prayer, which in Islam are astronomically 
defined; treatises on instruments; treatises on astrology; and 
treatises on a wide range of other related topics.” 

The earliest Yemeni astronomer on whom we have some 
reliable information is the celebrated late 4th/lOth century 
geographer al-Hamdani. He compiled a 237 which was used in the 
Yemen at least until the 7th/13th century. Unfortunately this 
ztj is no longer extant, but we know from a surviving fragment of 
al-Hamdanir's treatise on mathematical astrology that he was 
familiar with the earlier z7 of the astronomers of ‘Abbasid Iraq. 
Most of these works are likewise lost, and it is a complicated task 
for the historian of Islamic science to gather information on these 
works from such valuable sources as al-Hamdani’s chapter in his 
treatise on astrology dealing specifically with the different 
opinions of his predecessors. 

Under the Rasulid Sultans there was considerable activity in 
astronomy in the Yemen, some of which was conducted by the 
Sultans themselves. The two astronomers al-Fárisi and al- 
Kawashi were apparently sponsored by the Sultan al-Muzaffar. 


22 On this day Imam Yahya used to go out to ‘Ayn al-Fagih or Khaza’in 
al-Mutahhar or Lakamat al-Jazzarin, the last being on the footslopes of 
Nuqum to the east of it and San‘a’. 

23 For a more detailed account of Yemeni astronomy see D. A. King, Mathe- 
matical astronomy in medieval Yemen, currently being submitted for publication. 

24 For a brief account of Islamic astronomy see D. Pingree's article “Im al-hay’a’ 
in Ef?, Additional basic information on Islamic astronomy is contained in 
the Encyclopaedia articles Astronomy, Manazil (lunar mansions), Makar 
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Al-Farisi prepared a zij containing tables for the Yemen, based on 
a 6th/12th century Iraqi zij, and al-Kawashi prepared a zij with 
tables specifically for Aden and Ta‘izz, based mainly on a 
contemporary Egyptian zg. The Sultan al-Ashraf himself compiled 
an extensive treatise on astrolabes and sundials, displaying his 
knowledge of certain earlier Andalusian and Egyptian works on 
these instruments. He compiled new tables for drawing the 
curves on astrolabes and sundials, computing these tables for the 
latitudes of the major cities of the Yemen. One of the astrolabes 
made by al-Ashraf with the aid of these tables is now preserved in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Al-Ashraf also 
compiled an extensive treatise on astrology, in which he included 
astrological tables computed specifically for the latitude of San‘a’. 

The Yemeni astronomer Abu "!-"Uqul worked for the Sultan 
al-Mu’ayyad. He compiled a zij based on one of the zijes of the 
4th/10th century Cairo astronomer Ibn Yunus, and included 
tables computed specifically for the latitudes of Aden, Ta‘izz, 
Zabid, and San‘a’. Greater originality is displayed in the corpus 
of tables for timekeeping attributed to Abu ’l-‘Ugqul. These tables 
for timekeeping by the sun and stars, computed for the latitude of 
Ta izz, constitute the largest known corpus of such tables compiled 
for any Islamic city during the medieval period, being considerably 
more extensive than the corresponding tables that were prepared 
for such centres of astronomy as Cairo and Damascus. In fact, the 
Ta‘izz corpus contains over one hundred thousand entries, but it 
is difficult to estimate the extent to which these tables were used 
in later centuries since they survive in only two manuscripts, 
whereas literally dozens of manuscripts of the Cairo and Damascus 
tables survive. No comparable corpus of tables for timekeeping 
appears to have been compiled for San‘a’. 

Each year almanacs and ephemerides were prepared for the 
Yemeni Sultans by their astronomers. These contained extensive 
calendrical and astrological information for the year in question, 
as well as tables of the positions of the sun, moon, and planets for 
each day of the year. Two of these survive in the manuscript 
sources, both now preserved in the Egyptian National Library in 
Cairo. The first was prepared for San‘a’, 727/1326-7, and the 
second for Ta‘izz, 808/1405-06. 

The Sultan al-Afdal compiled an extensive compendium of 
astronomical treatises and tables, most of which were simply 
lifted from earlier Egyptian, Syrian, and Yemeni sources. Such a 
compendium is of considerable interest to historians of science for 
the information it contains on earlier works that are no longer 
extant in their original form. Various other Yemeni works of an 
eclectic nature survive either complete or in fragmentary form in 
the manuscript sources and remain to be properly studied, 
including zg for San‘a’, Zabid, and Ta'izz. The last Yemeni 
zy tables were compiled for San‘a’ inthe | 1th/mid 17thcentury bythe 
brothers al-Hasan and ‘Abdullah al-Sarhi, relying entirely on 
earlier Yemeni zg. In San‘a’ today there is still a small group of 
elderly people who have received instruction on the z} of the 


brothers al-Sarhi. — 
Besides this sophisticated tradition of mathematical astronomy 


the Yemeni astronomers maintained an interest in traditional 
folk astronomy and simple timekeeping using shadow lengths by 
day and the lunar mansions by night. Thus, for example, the 
7th/13th century astronomer al-Farisi wrote a treatise on these 
two topics as well as his zg. In the courtyard of the mosque of 
al-Janad north of Ta‘izz there is a stone gnomon about the height 
of a man, with which the time of day could be reckoned using 


(definitions of the prayer-times), Mintaka (zodiac), and Tasyir (aspects of 
mathematical astrology) in the lsı ed.; and Asrurlzh (astrolabe) and Kibla 
(direction of Mecca} in the 2nd. ed. 

On Islamic astronomical handbooks and tables see E. S. Kennedy, ‘A Survey 
of Islamic astronomical tables,’ Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, n.s., XLVI, 1956, 123-177, and D. A. King ‘On the 
astronomical tables of the [slamic Middle Ages’, Studia Copermcana, XLI, 
Wrockaw, 1975, 37-56. 


simple rules originally adopted from Indian astronomy, and the 
time of the midday and afternoon prayers, both defined in terms 
of shadow lengths, could also be regulated. In medieval Yemeni 
almanacs simple tables were sometimes given for reckoning time 
of night by the lunar mansions. 

In the Yemen, as elsewhere in the Islamic world, mathematical 
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astronomy declined from about the 9th/15th century onwards. 
The works of the early Yemeni astronomers were thereafter 
forgotten and in some cases lost. Fortunately, enough Yemeni 
manuscripts survive in libraries in Europe and the Near East 
to enable us to document a substantial part of this tradition for 
the first time. 
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Chapter 4 
Pre-Islamic San‘a’ 


Continuous occupation of a site often makes it impossible to 
retrieve the archaeological record of its earliest phase, and one is 
forced to rely on written records, which ordinarily testify to it 
only as an already established habitation site; and this is the case 
with San‘a’. However, situated as it is at an important road 
junction, where the north-south route along the spine of the 
Yemen is met by one of the principal routes from Ma’rib up into 
the highlands of northern Yemen, it is likely to have been an 
occupied site from very early times. Such inscriptional evidence 
as we have for San‘a’ and its palace of Ghumdan (famous in the 
lore of Islamic times), clusters in the third century A.D. (see 
below), which appears to have been the period when the location 
enjoyed particular significance. In order to appraise this, some 
brief account must be given of earlier periods, 

Saba—or the Sabaeans—is the name of a community who, 
basically, were ‘owners of the town of Ma’rib and its agricultural 
lands' (RES 3910/2).* But already before the Christian era, 
Sabaean domination had extended over some other neighbouring 
areas: the oases on the edge of the desert north of Ma'rib; several 
places in the Wadi Jawf; and the Bakil territory in the high 
plateau now known as the Qa‘ al-Bawn.! This ‘greater Sabaean’ 
state expressed its identity and cohesion through the medium of a 
shared cult of the deity Ilmugah, whose principal (but not the 
only) shrine was the temple called Awa (now Mahram Bilqis) 
some little distance from Ma’rib. But within the compass of the 
semicircle formed by those territories lie the San‘a’ plain and the 
Arhab plateau to the north of it. In early times these constituted 
the kingdom of Sam'ay, having its own distinctive cult of a deity 
named Ta’lab, whose main shrine was at Riyam in Arhab. There 
must nevertheless have been some kind of federal link between 
Sam'ay and Saba, since an inscription at Riyam (RES 4176) directs 
Sam‘ay to participate in the Ilmuqah cult at Ma’rib, at a national 
festival held annually there; a joint religious celebration of this 
kind is a sure indication of political affiliation. 

In the early centuries A.D., Sam'ay was subdivided into three 


*Epigraphic References 

CIH = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, pars 4, inscriptiones Himyariticas 

continens. 

Er = M.A,al-Eryani, In Yemen History, San‘a’, 1973. 

Ja = A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Biigis, Baltimore, 1962. 
For interpretations of the Jamme texts, see A.F.L. Beeston, Warfare in Ancient 
South Arabia, London, 1976, 

RES = Repertoire d'Epigraphie sémitique. 

Epigraphic names and technical terms are given in ‘arabicized’ form, though the 

ancient pronunciation was in some cases probably substantially different. 
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cantons: first Hashid, situated in Arhab and dominated by the 
aristocratic clan of the Banu Hamdan; secondly Humlan in the 
hilly country west of the San‘a’ plain, dominated by the Banu 
Bata‘ whose principal centre seems to have been at Haz (north 
west of San‘a’ on a route leading to ‘Amran); thirdly Hajar? where 
the leading clan was the Banu Sukhaym, centred on the town of 
Shibam close to modern al-Ghirds. Some 35 km south east of 
San‘a’ is the massive Jabal Kanin, and the valleys to the north of 
this belonged to another influential clan, the Banu Jurat, who 
were not Ta’lab worshippers and hence not part of Sam‘ay. 

Von Wissmann writes? that San‘a’ was ‘apparently’ the 
northern outpost of Jurat territory; his map* makes the Jurat 
frontier run northwards from the Yislih pass approximately along 
the line of the modern motor road from San‘a’ to Dhamar, but 
then curve round the west and north of San‘a’, cutting off San‘a’ 
from the village of Shu‘tib only 5 km northwards; and Shu‘ub was 
unmistakeably part of Sam‘ay, since it participated in the Ta’lab 
cult. Such a geographical frontier seems extremely artificial and 
improbable. 

An unpublished text in the Aden Museum? reveals that there 
was a sanctuary named Awa outside San‘a’, parallel to the 
sanctuary of Awa outside Ma'rib; the duplication of the name need 
cause no surprise since there was yet another of the same name at 
Shibàm-Kawkabàn. Both the latter and the Ma'rib shrines were of 
the Sabaean national deity LMQH, and the one at San‘a’ probably 
was as well. It could even be that San'a' was founded as a national, 
non-tribal enclave (like Washington D.C. in the USA). 

During the first three centuries A.D., a marked change took 
place in the political complexion of the Sabaean federation. 
Many of its kings were no longer from the Ma'rib area, but were 
members of the aristocratic clans of the highlands, including 
Bakil, the Sam'ay clans, and Ghayman to the south east of 
San'a'. Also, while some continued to use the title *king of the 
Sabaeans', many others used an expanded title 'king of the 
Sabaeans and of Raydan’. 


1 Sabaean influence in the oases and the towns of the Jawf is attested by a range 
of early inscriptions recording ‘walling’ of the towns; in the Qa al-Bawn 
by the inscription Rathjens 42 (C. Rathjens, Sabaeica, Teil IH, herausg. 
von M. Hófner, Hamburg, 1966). 

2 The word in itself means simply ‘town’, but for its use as a toponym 
compare the modern place-name al-Ahjur. 

3 Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde von Altnidarabien, Wien 1964, 367. 

4 Ibid., Abb. 17 facing p. 294. 

5 Publication is anticipated in the forthcoming second volume of the Corpus 
des inscriptions et antiquités sud-arabes. 


It has hitherto been almost universally accepted that Raydan 
in this title means the hill-fortress of that name close to Zafar 
(south east of Yarim) in Himyarite territory. I have elsewhere® 
voiced doubts about this. Glaser records? that he was informed 
that there had been an ancient fortress called Raydan just outside 
the southern gate of San‘a’; Von Wissmann attempts to explain 
this away by the supposition that the south gate might have been 
called ‘the Raydan gate’ simply because the road towards Yarim 
and Zafar started from there, and that this has given rise to what 
he calls the ‘legend’ of a second Raydan outside San‘a’. But is it 
just an unfounded legend? Once again, no definitive answer is 
possible at present. One thing that is certain is that the kings of 
the Sabaeans and of Raydan consistently stress San‘a’ and its 
palace of Ghumdan as a dynastic headquarters on a parallel with 
Ma’rib and its palace of Silbin.5 In the religious sphere, the 
national cult of the Sabaean federation remained, down to the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D., firmly rooted in IImuqah's 
shrine at Awa near Ma'rib. But in the political sphere, from the 
end of the second century or at any rate early in the third, Ma'rib 
and San‘a’ played parallel roles. 

There are three texts in which Silhin and Ghumdan are 
bracketed very closely together: Ja 577, on which see further 
below; NNAG 12? tells us that Ilmuqah showed favour to king 
Sha‘ar Awtar ‘and the bayt [singular!] Silhin and Ghumdan’; 
in Er. 18 thanks are expressed for ‘the royal installation and 
accession of Ilisharah Yahdab and his brother Ya'zal Bayyin, 
kings of the Sabaeans and of Raydan, in the bayr Silhin and 
Ghumdan’. How to interpret bayz in these contexts is puzzling; 
J. Ryckmans renders it in the former instance as ‘dynasty’,™ 
which however is not so easy to accept in the second instance. 
But these texts at all events show us Silhin and Ghumdan enjoy- 
ing an equality of status as royal dynastic centres. 

Normally, San‘a’ is designated simply a ‘town’ (kajar). But 
Ja 577/17 has an interesting phrase, referring to ‘the two mahrams 
and the town, Ma’rib and San‘a’ and Nashq’. According to the 
stylistic principles of the inscriptions, this certainly implies that 
Nashq (in the Wadi Jawf) was a town and nothing more, whereas 
Ma’rib and San‘a’ are being each assigned a distinctive rank as a 
mahram. This cannot here mean a religious shrine, since Ma'rib 
was not per se a cult centre, the religious cult there being served at 
Awa some distance away from the town; it must have a more 
general sense, of a place to which access is prohibited or restricted, 
no matter whether for religious or for other reasons. Ja 577 
indicates that the towns of Ma’rib and San‘a’ were hedged about 
with a special awesomeness derived from their being royal 
residences, whereas Nashq was not, in spite of being a place of 
considerable importance in the Sabaean federation. 

In another text (Ja 647) we hear of certain ‘army lands’ (arada: 
al-khamis) situated at Ma'rib, San‘a’, Nashq and Nashan (the last 
named being close to Nashq). À plausible guess is that these were 
agricultural areas set aside for growing crops used to provide 
rations for the troops, as was the case in ‘Abbasid Iraq with an 
area south east of Samarra irrigated by a canal which was called 
Abu 'l-Jund ‘father of the troops’. 

It is indeed as a military centre that San‘a’ emerges, alongside 
its dynastic role, most clearly in the texts. Just as Ma’rib was the 
headquarters for campaigns eastward against Hadramawt and 
northward against the bedouin, so San‘a’ was the headquarters for 

6 ‘The Himyarite Problem’, Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, V, 

1975, 1-7. Epigraphic evidence for it is weak, and the inscriptions show no 

mention of the title ‘king of the Himyarites’ before the sixth century A.D. 

The sole reason for this identification fies in the reference in the Greek 

Peripius Maris Erythraei to a Charibael, ‘king of the Himyarites [sic] and of 

the Sabaeans’, as having his royal residence at Zafar. 

7 Quoted by von Wissmann, op. cit., 367, note 314. 
8 See e.g. CIH 429/10 (in the form Ghundan) and Er 18. 
9 See J. Ryckmans ‘La Mancie par Arb? in Fesischnft Werner Casket, herausg. 

E. Graf, Leiden, 1968, 263. 


10 i.e. a dynastic group with a binomial title; compare the community attested in 
the inscriptions as ‘Tin‘am and Tin‘amat’ which is the name of a single shah 
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campaigns southwards against the Himyarites and westward 
against the Red Sea coastal areas. In the campaigns southwards 
and westwards it was $an‘a’ that the Sabaean troops used as their 
base of operations (Ja 575, 576); to San‘a’ they returned in triumph 
(Ja 574, 576, 577); in San‘a’ they received peace missions (Ja 574) 
and hostages (Ja 616); at Ruhabah (probably an open assembly 
space outside the town) honours were handed out to victorious 
leaders (Ja 629). In one instance (Ja 644), Ma’rib itself had fallen 
into the hands of insurgents having the support of the Banu 
Shaddad of Khawlan, and the lord of Ghayman (which lies 
between San‘a’ and the Shaddad area) had to move back to San‘a’ 
in order to collect a force with which to subdue the Banu Shaddad. 
In another case (Ja 576), when the campaign was against the 
Himyarites, the Sabaean troops had to move up from Ma’rib to 
San'a' before launching their campaign. It can also be remarked 
that the name San‘a’ itself means ‘well fortified’, since in the 
Sabaic language derivatives of the root sm“ are (with a solitary 
exception where the meaning is uncertain) exclusively associated 
with military defensibility.!? 

As I have said above, it is in the third century A.D. that the 
name San'à' emerges into prominence, though the site may have 
existed earlier under another name. The internal chronology 
of that century is a complex problem; but if one follows J. Ryck- 
mans,? the kings mentioned in connection with San‘a’ and 
Ghumdan would be arranged as follows: 


(a) the joint kings Sa‘adshams Asra‘ and his son Marthad Yuhahmid 
at the beginning of the century (Ja 629). 

(b) slightly later than the above, a certain Yuhaqim, not himself a 
king, but son of king Dhamar ali Dharih (Ja 644). 

(c) the joint kings Ilisharah Yahdab and his brother Ya’zal Bayyin 
about the middle of the century (Ja 574, 575, 576, 577, Er 18, 
CIH 314). 

(d) also somewhere about the middle of the century, Sha'ar Awtar 
(NNAG 12). 

(e) perhaps in the third quarter of the century, Nasha'karib Ya’man 
Yuharhib, ‘son’ and successor of the brothers in (c) (Ja 616). 
(f) the joint kings Yasir Yuhan'im and his son Shammar Yuhar'ish, 
who present a problem: Ryckmans distinguishes two pairs of 
kings so named, one slightly anterior to the brothers (c), the other 
following after Nasha'karib, and at the end of the century. It is 
not at present possible to determine which pair (if there were 
indeed two pairs) is mentioned in Ja 647. 


It is clear from this statistic that the reign of the brother kings 
Ilisharah and Ya'zal (c) was the time when the importance of 
San'à' in the Sabaean state was at its peak. This is in line with 
Muslim sources,* which name llisharah as the builder of 
Ghumdan. This tradition has a direct bearing on our chronolo- 
gical problems, since it precludes us from placing Sha'ar Awtar, 
in whose reign Ghumdan already existed (NNAG 12),earlier than 
the reign of the brothers Ilisharah and Ya'zal.'5 

All the texts which have been discussed come from the temple 
of Awa, and were intended to record, and explain the reasons for, 
offerings of votive statuettes to the national deity in gratitude for 
successes achieved and in hope of a continuance of divine favour. 
But in the course of the fourth century A.D. the ancient 
polytheistic cults were swept away and replaced by a monotheistic 
type of belief. In consequence, the temple of ILmuqah at Awa was 

and not twa. 

11 It is pertinent to recall the wholly non-religious use in Arabic of mahdrim 
aHayl ‘the fearful places of the night, which the coward is forbidden to 
traverse’ (Lane). 

12 Professor Serjeant writes to me that ‘a traditional interpretation makes the 
name refer to the town’s manufactures’; but this is certainly a {relatively) 
modern interpretation based on the normal meaning of the root in Arabic; 
whereas the meaning in Sabaic was quite different. 

13 ‘Chronologie des rois de Saba etdt-Raydan, Oriens Antiquus, MI, 1964, 4. 

14 e.g. Yáqüt, Buidin, under entry Ghumdan. 

15 Unless, that is, the Ilisharah who built Ghumdan was a previous king of that 


name, father of the Sa'adshams mentioned under (a); but this is less likely, 
given the special clustering of texts mentioning San‘a’ under the later Ilisharah. 
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abandoned, and the sequence of records there, of such immense 
value for our knowledge of the preceding centuries, ceases. There 
is no epigraphic mention of San‘a’ or Ghumdan throughout the 
fourth to sixth centuries. Besides the cessation of the Awa records, 
there is a political reason for this: power had shifted into the hands of 
a Himyarite dynasty established at Zafar (the Tubba' kings of the 
Islamic sources), whose realm embraced the whole south west 
corner of the Peninsula, so that the lands of the older Sabaean 
federation became merely one province of that extended realm. 
During that period, San‘a’ must have suffered a temporary eclipse 
of its importance. 
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At the same time, there is no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of the Islamic tradition that the Christian king Abrahah (mid-sixth 
century) built a church at San'à',5 thus, attesting a continuing 
importance for the town. In fact, some foundations were recently 
found east of the Great Mosque, which Dr P. Costa thought may 
belong to the apse of a church. About the final destruction of 
Ghumdan the traditions are contradictory: Tabari’’ says that this 
happened during the Abyssinian invasion of the early sixth 
century; whereas Hamdáni?? asserts that Ghumdan continued in 
use until the time of the Caliph ‘Uthman. 


Supplementary note: On the problem of the third century kings, 
see now Chr. Robin, ‘Les inscriptions d'al-Mis'al', CRAIBL, 
1981, 315-39. 


16 Tabari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, I, 934. 
17 Ibid., I, 928. 
18 Ikh! VHI, ed. Anastase al-Kirmili, Baghdad, 1931, 19. 


Chapter 5 
San‘a’ the ‘Protected’, 
Hijrah 


In the pre-Islamic inscriptions, as already seen, San‘a’ is 
designated as a Bajar, defined as a garyah, i.e. village, town, in 
Himyar dialect by al-Hamdani; but Nashwan b. Sa‘id? says, 
(significantly in view of what follows), ‘The Aajar of the tribe 
(gam yis the place of their honour (“zz) and assembly (ijtrma).' 
A single inscription designates both San‘a’ and Ma'rib as mahrams, 
a place kept inviolate. It is a pity so few inscriptions relating to 
San‘a’ have, as yet, come to light, but both terms, Aajar and 
mahram are full of import for understanding the true status of 
San'à' before and after Islam. 

The sacred enclaves, karam and hawtah, have been discussed 
in earlier writings, as also the little known but undoubtedly 
ancient Yemeni institution called Aijrah* that resembles them in a 
number of respects. The question here is whether, before Islam, 
San'a' had something of the nature of the Aaram of Mecca. 1 am 
persuaded that it had, in view of the evidence to this effect 
marshalled below, but the Meccan #aram and Hadrami Aawtah 
flourished in territories and with societies closely similar—whereas 
the Yemen is endowed with a natural richness, and was in anti- 
quity more complex and culturally advanced than either. Caution 
is therefore necessary in drawing parallels. 

To digress briefly before launching into this topic, it is 
suggested that the ‘army lands’ (aradat al-khamis) (p.37b) may 
well be identifiable in the case of San‘a’, with the Safiyah,° 
irrigated lands outside the San'a' wall to the south, once held by 
the Sasanian Lord of San‘a’, Badhan, and arrogated to the Islamic 
state by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab after Badhan’s death. 

The Meccan karam was protected by God from its enemies, 
and would-be violators of its sacred territory repelled by agencies 
backed by a supernatural power. Medina also proved its sacred 
and inviolate character by repelling the Prophet Muhammad's 
foes at the episode of the ‘Trench’. For the protection accorded 
by God to Mecca we have the authority of the Qur'an; for San/a' 's, 
claims to be protected in a similar context we have traditional 
material ascribed to the first century Traditionist of San‘a’, 


1 Al-Hamdani, Sifak, ed. Müller, Leiden, 1884-91, 86. Cf. al-Hamdani, 7&5 F, 
ed. Muh. al-Akwa‘, Cairo, 1963, (Ist ed.), II, 317, "Al-hajar sur yajma'u 
qusir-an, wa-'Lhajar bi-l-Himyariyyah al-garyah. wa-'t-qusur al-multaffah." 
Hamad al-Jasir, Abu ‘Aft a-Hajari, a-Riyad, 1968, 16, quoting al-Hajari's 
al-Ta‘ligat wa-"I-nawadir, "Nahnu nartaf al-rif wa-nahtapir al-mahjar—wa- 
hajaru-na Najran, wa-yagulu-ha Nahdi, ‘Wa-kull balad tamtaru-hu badiyah 
fa-huwa hajaru-hum.’ ne B 

2 Die auf Stidarabien bezüglichen Angaben Naswàn's im Sams al-ulum, ed. 
‘Azimuddin Ahmad, Leyden-London 1916, 108. 

3 ‘Haram and Hawtah, the sacred enclave in Arabia’ in Mélanges Taha Husain, 
ed. Abdurrahman Badawi, Cairo, 1962, 41-58. 

4 Cf. the writer’s introduction to A. J. Arberry and C. F. Beckingham, 
Religion in the Middle East, Ul, Islam, Cambridge, 1969, 9. En 

5 Cf. Ibn al-Athir, af-Nikayak, Cairo, 1311 H, IL, 268, Absafiyy ma kana 


descended from the Persian Abna’, Wahb b. Munabbih. Accord- 
ing to Wahb, San‘a’ was ‘preserved/protected’ before Islam. 

When a Meccan had defiled Abrahah's church (al-Qalis) in 
San'a', the Abyssinians, as the histories tell us, marched against 
Mecca with an Elephant. This is alluded to in the brief surah cv 
of the Qur'an, to which Professor ‘Irfan Shahid’ has proposed 
(reviving an old tradition) the following surah cvi must be 
annexed—this makes excellent sense textually. “Did you not see 
how your Lord did with those of the Elephant? Did he not cause 
their evil intention (kayda-Ahum) to go astray?’ The s#rahs speak 
of the predatory birds and how they dealt with the bodies of the 
dead would-be assailants of holy Mecca, then goes on to urge 
Quraysh to thank the Lord of this House (Bayt—the Ka‘bah) for 
feeding them, and for protecting them against insecurity. 

The story with which Wahb? is credited runs, ‘None, in the 
Jahiliyyah and in Islam, intended evil (si) against San‘a’ but God 
threw back his evil intention (kayd) against his (own) chest.’ 
Al-Razi who reports the Wahb tradition, goes on to remark that in 
Islam the San'ani Mashayikh used to say that it is a preserved 
town (garyah mahfüzah)? 

This is substantiated by another story likewise credited to 
Wahb,19 ‘I have heard that Hamdan, in the Jahiliyyah, intended 
to raid San‘a’, and, while they were at Ta‘ud" in al-Bawn, up 
came a gazelle, and one of them took it. Others said, “We took 
it.” And yet others, “We took it." So they fell to fighting and a 
great massacre among them took place, then they separated and 
departed.’ An expanded version of the same tale!? has a bird drop 
a minatory message on them, following which a gazelle suddenly 
emerges froms a pass (shi‘6)—they shoot at it and thereafter set to 
quarrelling. It is perhaps no accident that these Hamdanis are 
depicted as distracted by an animal of the deer family, associated 
with the ritual hunt once known to these parts of the northern 


Yemen.” is : ; š I 2,114 
Another very significant item of information cited by al-Razi 


states that ‘San‘a’ has indeed a Atma, from about the west part 


ya'khudhu-hu ra'is al-jaysh wa-yakhtaru-hu h-nafsi-hi min al-ghanimah..... 
Al-sawafi al-amlabu wa-'l-arādi *llat jala'an-ha ahlu-hà aw matu wa-la wantha 
la-hà 

6 Paper delivered at the Arabian Seminar, London, 1975. _ 

7 Ibn a-Athir, IV, 41, kayd = harb. Kada-hà arada-hà bt-sit’-in. 

8 Al-Razi, Ta rikh madinai San‘a’, Damascus, 1947, 40, 261. — f 

9 Al-Hamdani, fk! VIII, ed. al-Kirmili, Baghdad, 1931, 27-8, in identical terms 
to al-Razi. 

10 Al-Razi, op. cit., 33. 

11 This place Ta'üd is not known to al-Hamdani’s Sifah, and the name may be 
fanciful. AlRazi quotes an explanation (op. cit., 34) that it was so called 
because they returned from it (adu) time after time! 

12 Loc. cit. Cf. al-Wasi'i, al-Badr ai-muzi, Cairo, 1345 H, 5. 

13 Cf. the writer's South Arabian Hunt, London, 1976, 8, 75. 

14 Op. cit., 45. 
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(maghrib) of it, like the Bima of the Haram.’ A dima is known in 
its sense of a protected pasture from the pre-Islamic era, and in 
those days interdicted grazing lands were apparently sometimes 
linked with religious cults like the Mahma of Ta’lab at Ghulah 
of al-Bawn," and this may have had part of the nature of a haram, 
that is in the sense of the Meccan Haram. A verse of Ahmad b. 
‘Js al-Rada'i, in an age preceding al-Hamdani who quotes, im 
extenso," his Urjuzat al-Hajj, (a poem of a quality so near to 
tribal poetry today), strongly supports this. Describing San‘a’, 
he says, 

A land of power/authority; he errs who would compare 

Ground at San‘a’ with its foundations laid 

Countless (years) ago, the friendly (ants) karam," 

Ground upon which stand Ghumdan and al-Qalis. 
Al-Hamdani calls Ghumdan and al-Qalis the two mahfids of 
San'a', royal castles, forts. "The emphasis on the protection 
accorded by San‘a’ is further confirmed by an allusion of al-Rada1, 
in an earlier verse, to the ‘smat ai-ma'zul, the protection of the 
person in danger (kia’#f).18 

Ia point of fact, were one asked to suggest where the pre-Islamic 
mahram of San‘a’ was located, the obvious answer would be in the 
old western sector containing the Christian church, Ghumdan 
palace, and later the Jami*‘Mosque, and we consider that the town 
may have still ended about this Quarter at the time when it became 
converted to Islam. 

To revert however to alRazi—he quotes a number of 
Traditions on the special ‘preserved/protected’ status of the city. 
‘Five cities are preserved (mahfuzaty and one of these is San‘a’ 
A contrary dictum, no doubt spuriously, ascribed to the Prophet 
himself, defines the ‘preserved’ cities as four—Mecca, Medina, 
Najran, Aelia (Capitolina—Jerusalem), while the cursed (mal ŭnār) 
are San‘a’ and Bardha‘ah (in Arran, Persia), and those overthrown 
by God (ai-mwiafakat) include such south Arabian towns as 
Sa'dah, Khaywan and Aden—al-Shihr is singled out as being two 
of the doors of Jahannum! This legend possibly makes some 
historical sense if taken in conjunction with a rather cryptic 
anecdote cited by al-Razi.? The Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 
enquiring of a man at his majlis unknown to him, learned that he 
was of the people of San‘a’. He then asked, ‘Are you from its 
qasabah (fortress,?! capital) ? ‘Yes’, the man replied. ‘Abd 
al-Malik said, “Well, that is a preserved gasabah (mahfuzah)— 
what of you are beyond San‘a’??? So he told him, and ‘Abd 
al-Malik said, “That is a village upon which is the wrath of God— 
what of you comes after Hadur?’ So he told him. ‘Abd al-Malik 
then called these latter the Sinai-ites—presumably the worshippers 
of the Golden Calf. Since it was during ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign 
that the Khawarij conquered southern Arabia these quotations 
distorted and jumbled as they seem may reflect perhaps memories 
of northern anti-Khawarij feeling at that time. On the other 
hand the latter anecdote may simply be directed against the Banu 
Shihab of Hadur,? in which case it may reflect the anti-Banu 
Shihab sentiments of the Abn?’ inhabitants of San‘a’. 

There was evidently some controversy, possibly in the city 
itself it would seem, about its status, for al-Razi** quotes what 
must be the gist of an argument, ‘If anyone says, “How can 
San‘a’ be preserved (mahfüzah) as has been narrated when it has 
been violated (ubihat) numerous times, that having been witnessed 
of those who wished to do that to it like al-Fadl al-Qarmati when 


15 Op.cit., 75, 1 
16 io ed. D. H Müller, 240; ed. Qadi Muhammad al-Akwa', Beirut, 1974, 


17 T reading al-haram al-anis is to be substituted for D. H. Müller's 
al-hurm wa-'l-anis which does not seem to make much sense—the metre 
accepts either reading. 

18 The post in using the word ma "zu! would be aware of San‘a’ 's older name 
Uzàl. The same root is found in the name of the joint king Ya'zal Bayyin 
supra. Al-Razi says San‘a’ was called Uzal till the Abyssinians entered it. 

19 Ibid, 41, 260. 


21 Qasabah is in this sense of fortress synonymous with the name San‘a’. 
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he violated it on behalf of the Qarmatians, driving out its inhabi- 
tants and plundering its properties? This demonstrates that the 
narration (riwayah) that it is preserved is not authentic!”—{it 
may be answered that) Medina was also violated and Mecca was 
also violated as it (Medina) was.’ 

Protection by Allah of a haram or hawtah by means super- 
natural goes concurrently with protection of it by the surrounding 
tribes that have entered into an agreement with the Lord, or 
Lords, of the enclave to maintain its inviolability internally by 
the prohibition of any warlike action or aggression within its 
boundaries, and to defend it from external aggression.?5 

A verse of al-Rada‘i’s Urjuzah, 26 probably composed in the 
3rd/9th century, names San‘a’ ’s protectors in those days, 

In time should it so befall her that the fear 

Of foe malevolent perturb her—then 

Two tribes straightway arise in her defence, 

Qahtàn and, of Sasan, the free tribesmen.?? 
That is to say that the Banu Shihab, the large tribal confederation 
of Hadur, west of San‘a’, and the Abn?’ of mixed Persian and 
Arab descent, but free tribesmen (ahrar—the term is used in 
earlier times of the same class at Najran), settled in San‘a’ (but 
also in Dhamar etc.) will unite (presumably) to defend the city. 

Under the heading of towns (qura) of which the population is 
split into two opposing parts, Hamdàni? includes San‘a’ as 
divided between the Shihabiyyun and the Abna’. ‘Whoever is 
affiliated to Nizar (zanazzar) there enters with the Abna’, and the 
people of the town (balad) and those affiliated to Qahtan (enter) 
with the Banü Shihab.” The Abna’ would seem to have affiliated 
to the northern Arabs by joining the Prophet Muhammad. To 
judge however by the mixed speech of the city its population 
was varied. ‘Among the people of San‘a’ are the vestigates of pure 
Arabic (al-‘Arabiyyah al-mahdah) and fragments (nubadh) of the 
speech of Himyar. The town of San‘a’ is of various languages 
and dialects (Jughàt wa-lahajat)—each area (bug ‘ah) has a lughah 
(dialect/language), and anyone near Sha'üb differs from the lot? 


Hijrah 


Sufficient indication has been given by the few pre-Islamic 
inscriptions available, and early Arabic sources, of Santa s special 
status. Arabic authors also speak of San‘a’ al-mahmtyyah billah, 
San‘a’ the protected by God, but then they also refer to most 
towns, perhaps even smaller places, as ai-mahrüsah with the same 
sense, and this is no doubt merely a convention. 

It is stated by various Yemeni men of learning we have 
consulted that San‘a’ is »uAhajjarah, and this introduces a much 
wider concept of its standing than the rather bald allusion earlier 
sources make to it as mahram, hima, karam, or mahfuzah, The 
Yemenite Ara must be linked with the Prophet's AjraA, as T 
have suggested, usually rendered as ‘emigration’ (by older Western 
scholars as ‘flight’}, but properly speaking Muhammad’s hijrah 
chiefly involves the concept of seeking protection with powerful 
armed tribes, even if hijrah does mean one's physical transference 
from one place to another. The following description of the 
process, given me about 1964 or 1966, should assist to clarify it. 

‘Sometimes the tribes agree upon the tahjir of a town—that 
war should not take place inside it, nor should there be aggressive 


22 A village adjoining Haddah of the Bani Shihab. 
23 This is plain from the version of the story given by al-Razt on p. 263. 
24 Loc. cit. 
25 Cf. ‘Haram and hawtah’, 45. 
26 Sifah, 241. 
27 ÍInvaba-ha min hadathi "I-zamani 
Raybu ‘aduww-in haribi "l-adghani 
Qama fa-hàma duna-hà hayyam 
Qahtanu wa-'l-ahraru min Sasani 
28 Sifah, 124. 
29 Ibid, 135. 


action (i‘tida@’} against it, even though their enemies be inside it.’ 
It was commented that it would be a shameful act (‘Gr) to attack 
one's foe in a town protected thus. 

If we were to suppose that the avenger of blood (sahib al-thar) 

discovered a murderer in the protected town (ai-madinat 

al-muhajjarah), it is not proper for him to take the vengeance 
for his slain (relative) inside it—or else he commits a deceit/ 
treachery (‘amal khada“an) and he is obliged to restore the 
town's inviolability?* (yuhajir ai-madimah), and give it 
satisfaction in accordance with customary law (‘alā Aasb 
al-‘urf). For the most part, the place of abode of those persons 
who are protected (muhajjarin) may be (part) of the protected 
town (al-madinat al-muhajjarah)—like Al al-Kibs! (in al-Kibs), 

Al al-Sham: in Jahanah?! and Bayt al-Mutawakkil at Shaharah. 

Basically (fi °*FasD San‘a’ is protected by all the tribes 

(muhajjarah min jam al-qubul) that are around it, and it 

follows (tàbi'ah) Sinhàn basically.*? 

The Sayyid who gave me this definition of the Aijrak and 
muhajjar then remarked, ‘The Allegiance of al-‘Aqabah—that is 
hijrah (Bay'at al-‘Agabah hiya '-hijrah)' “This spontaneous 
recognition by a highly educated Yemeni Sayyid that the agree- 
ment of al-Aqabah concluded by his ancestor the Prophet 
Muhammad with certain of the tribal chiefs (nagibs)? of Yathrib 
(later Madinat al-Nabiyy, the Town of the Prophet) is identical 
with Agrah is in itself impressive evidence of the sense of 
continuity of this institution from olden times. 

He further commented that the noted Mashayikh family, 
Bayt al-Ahmar, are ‘hijrat Hashid’, i.e. that Hashid accorded them 
protection (hajjarü-hum), hijrah-protection being received by 
inheritance (tukhadh al-hijrah bi-’l-wirathah). They were, he said, 
fugara’, in the sense of fagir 'alim learned fagirs, before they 
became Mashayikh. When tribes protect (yuhajjir) a Sayyid or 
some other person, he remains above the level of hostilities (fazug 
mustawa al-khusumat) and (in the case of persons of standing of 
course) he remains as a place of reference when there are quarrels 
(marja‘ ‘ind al-khusumat)—in other words he acts as arbiter. 
Such a person is under no obligation to share in contributions 
made by the tribe for one purpose or another, known technically 
as ghurm. 

The ghurm is a levy the tribe imposes on itself when it wishes 
to collect funds for war, or a sum for the payment of the blood-wit 
(diyah), or for the cost (gimah) of entertaining a guest. Sayyids 
never paid this daribat al-ghurm, nor the blood-money tax (daribat 
aldam). The tribe divides it out (yifarrig* ‘alz) amongst its 
members (ai-gabili yitgharram ma‘ ashàb-ih) and when for 
instance there has been a large entertainment the tribe makes 
the levy on itself secretly to meet the costs, without the guest 
knowing anything of this. 

The way in which /njrah (pl. kijar) is accorded—mainly to 
Sayyids, but as in the case of Bayt al-Ahmar it can be accorded to 
others?5—is that the tribes assemble together and decide to grant 


30 This can only be effected by the offender paying a ghurm. The verb in the 
imperfect I have heard pronounced yighram and mghrim. Hajjar here applied 
to the town would mean ja‘ala-ha@ muhtaramah. 

31 For Jahanah see Zabarah’s description, A’immat ai-Yaman (2), I, Ta‘izz, 

1372 H, 36. 
Sirwah is the Aajar of Arhab, their Aijrah. When al-Zubayri broke away from 
San‘a’ during the Egyptian occupation he wished to assemble both the 
Royalist and Republican tribes at Sirwah of Arhab because this was where 
they traditionally assembled—Hamdan, Arhab, Nihm, Sufyan, Hamdan 
Sa'dah etc. See Nashwan’s definition of the Aayar at the beginning of this 
section. 

32 Qadi [sma‘ll does not agree that Sinhan had this special link with San‘a’. 

33 The word is still in common use in this sense in the Yemen, in Arhab for 
example. 

34 One Says; yiftang diyat-ah. Cf. p.154 passim. Zuhayr (Shark Dituan Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulma, Cairo, 1384/1964, 17, 26), uses gharamah in the same sense—wounds are 
paid for by instalments as a gharámah without shedding blood. Waqidi, al- 
Maghazi, ed. Marsden Jones, London-Oxford, 1966, 628, says, Muhammad 


San'à' the ‘Protected’, Hijrah 


a certain person protection because of his sanctity, etc. The 
person so protected does not fight and is not molested. The 
Sayyids are called hürah al-gabilah and the Sayyid is muhtaram 
muhajar min kulli shi, respected and protected from everything. 
The tribes are at his disposal and respond to his call (a/-gaba’i 
taht iradat-ah tulabbi sawt-ah). Should any attack the Sayyids, the 
Shaykh al-Bilad will say, ‘Dha hyrat-na wa-"tada “alayh, This is 
our Aijrah and he has attacked him.’ The tribes then rise to fight 
in defence of him. ‘Indeed,’ said my friend, ‘if I, a Sayyid, am 
insulted in any way, the tribes will bring 'aga'ir sacrificial 
animals, to me, so as to conciliate me (takhudh minni ‘l-rida).’ 
These beasts must be slaughtered at the door of the Sayyid's 
house.36 

Since he does not fight, the Airah person can act as an inter- 
mediary between the tribes. A tribesman will say, ‘I shall go to 
my protected person {Asir ‘ind al-hijrah).’ He means that he will 
go to him for arbitration and in this context Ara almost takes on 
the meaning of arbiter. The men of religion (rija/ al-din) called 
hijrah are thus taken as a marja‘, reference, therefore arbiter, 
and a qudwah, an example to imitate. The tribesman acting as a 
soldier does not enter the houses of men of learning (buyut al- iim - 
ma yadkhul al-qaba ‘il al-junud “nda-hum), and the men of religion 
give these troops no maintenance (nafagah) as the local tribe 
would have to do. Among the conditions of the people who are 
hijrah is that ‘conscription’ {tajnid) does not apply to them, i.e. 
when the Imam sent for troops to a tribal district and each house 
produced a man or two for the army, the Agar were not obliged to 
send anyone. The Agrah Sayyid judges also in cases of marriage 
and divorce or quarrels of any sort. He writes amulets for men 
called ta‘widah and for cattle and camels then called rugyah. 
This last function frequently figures in the biographies in 
Zabarah's Nashr al-‘arf, and Imam Yahya was often approached 
by the tribesman to cure his ailing cow by such means. Whether 
any ulema would object to the practice I do not know. For this 
some sort of recompense would certainly be given, but there 
seems also to have been more or less voluntary gifts called #artz 
made by tribespeople to Sayyids in accordance with a man's means 
or wishes. 

The tribe does nevertheless have some control over the 
muhajjar person, for it can instruct him to desist from acts of 
which it disapproves, or ‘we shall declare ourselves quit of 
protection for you (atabarra min al-hijrah lak). On his part, if 
the Aijrak finds that the tribespeople have not been treating him 
properly or looking after his defence, etc., he could say, ‘I declare 
you free of your (obligation) to protect (me), Ana abri-kum mín 
al-tahajjur.'™ This is effected by a proclamation (zahirah) which 
a dawshan or the muzayyin at-qaryah will go to a high place and 
declaim. These principles are exactly illustrated in the case of the 
celebrated supporters of the Prophet Muhammad in the Meccan 
period, Abu Bakr, when he absolved his protectors from further 
obligations to defend him, and in a similar case when one of the 


dissociated himself (bari'a) from a brigand attacking Quraysh caravans, and Abü 
Sufyan agrees Muhammad is not liable for blood-money (diyah) of ghurm. Al- 
Qali, ai-AmàR, 74, explains ghurm exactly as the Zaydis use it, Sara fulan-un 
ma‘ quiai-an ala qawmi-hi ghurm-an yu'adduna-hu min amwali-him. 

35 I was informed that muzayyins, dawshans and even Jews can be hiyrah; though of 
course they would not have the standing and function of Sayyids and others, itis 
agreed by all my informants that they were well treated by the tribes. 

See S.D. Goitein, ‘Portrait ofa weavers village’. cited p. 4 19, n. 132, and ibid, 19. 

36 The medieval Talgth ai-hukküm appended to K. al-Tabym of Yahya... 
al-Qahtant of al-Bayad (perhaps the village of the Jahanah district), has an 
example of the penalties paid for insulting one of the Prophet’s house, fol. 
43 r., “Whoever scores (jamash) with his hand, the cheek of a Sharif of the 
family of the Apostle of God must pay a sheep (kabs^) costing ten dirhams for 
each place (marked by) a finger. If he be one of those who bear the Qur’an 
(min kamalat al-Qur’an), an ascetic (zahid) in the World, God-fearing (tagiyy), 
practising (“ami a virtuous fagis—ten dinars. If he is a Sharif a dinar for 
every place (marked by) a finger. If it is other people a dinar and half dinar 
(outright?), and if a woman half of the estimate of what her husband is,’ 

37 This is precisely in accord with what is laid down in the K.al-Adab wa-i-lawazim 
fi ahkam al-man'ah which I am editing along with the Rossi Mss. on tribal law. 
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San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


Prophet’s followers terminated an undertaking of protection 
given him, he did so publicly at the place of prostration (masjid) 
in Mecca.” 

Habshüsh?? confirms what has been said above. 


Those people called garar™ are different from the people called 
hija! because the kijar have a special distinction (mizah) 
and honour (namus) with the tribes (gaba'il; they make 
of them judges (qudáh) to judge between them and they 
enter into (marriage) relations with them (vunàásibu-hum)." 
They are the people who come and settle in the country 
(bilad) and gain possession in it.” If they do not care to enter 
into what the tribes enter—war, raids (maghazt), or some 
indemnity which the tribes have to pay (li-sa'ibah mimma 
sawwabu-hu) they have the right (not to do) that. They call 
them kijar and no-one may ever molest them. If someone 
does molest them by some wrongful act (khata), plundering 
(nahb), (offensive) talk (gif, or anything else, the tribes, all 
of them, rise and start up on account of this thing of theirs 
(“ala hijjat-hum)5 just as the protector rises up on account (of 
something done to) his protected person. 


That the protected categories, known as Aijar, existed in the 
San‘a’ district in the pre-Islamic period has been strikingly 
demonstrated to me by Professor Mahmud al-Ghul, quoting 
inscription Ry. 508 which contains the line wb’s‘b/dhmnd} 
vhgrhmu/w'rbhmu, that is to say—the tribes of Hamdan, and 
their Ajar, and their tribal/bedouin Arabs. 

It seems to me probable that even when San‘a’ had an Imam 
ruling over it, part of the political sub-structure of such power as 
he wielded must have included some kind of tribal agreement to 
protect San‘a’. If al-Rada’s Urjüzah belongs to the 3rd/9th 
century, it would tend to indicate that under an ‘Abbasid governor 
the integrity of the city was guaranteed by the Abna’ and the 
Banu Shihab. It may be that when the Yemenite histories are 
made available to us, further indications of the tribal political 
relation with San‘a’ could reveal themselves. How the political 
inter-relationship of the city and the surrounding tribes was 
affected by the presence of foreign rulers at San‘a’ such as the 
Ayyubids, Mamluks, and the first Ottoman Turks, it is impossible, 
from such evidence as we have up to date, to say, naturally the 
economic inter-dependence could not be much affected. 

Sayyid Muhammad al-Ghaffari told me that there are seven 
tribes (gubu/) involved in the zaÁjir or guaranteed inviolability of 
San‘a’—Hamdan, which as we have just seen from the inscription 
above, had Ajar before Islam, Bani ‘l-Harith, and Bani Hushaysh 
on the northern side, and on the other sides or districts, Bani 
Matar on the west who claim Bustan al-Sultan as Matari# 
territory, Sinhan, Bilad al-Rūs, and Bani Bahlul who are a part 
of the great Khawlan confederation, and are adjacent to the 
San‘a’ mountains. By all of these the city was muAajjarah, a 
hijrah guaranteed by most northern tribes, as a Sharaf al-Din 
Sayyid told me, so they could sell their produce and buy 
necessities there—San'à', as he put it, was karam, inviolate. 


38 Tbn Hishaqt in A. Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, Oxford-London, 1955, 171, 

39 Travels in Yemen; an account of Joseph Halévy's journey to Najran in the year 
1870 written in San'ant Arabic by his guide Hayyim Habshush, ed. S. D. Goitein, 
Jerusalem, 1941, 31. Cf. for a sag muhajjarah. Hebrew text, 99. The K. al- 
Adab wa-'Hawàzim, op. cit., has ISb., a section, Mas'alah: Qabilah sahu fi sig 
anna-hu haram-an Gmin-an li-"I-gatil wa-'-magtul, A tribe that proclaim in a 
market that it is a karam (inviolate) to the murderer and murdered. 

40 Cf. C. de Landberg, Arabica V, Leiden, 1898, 100, the plur. of garaw, gens de 
métier, ouvriers. 

41 Tie vowels, not found in the text in Hebrew character, are supplied by 
analogy. 

42 This could mean that they inter-marry, but as a Yemeni once said to me—it is 
not permitted to a Qahtani to marry an *Adnani, meaning that one (a girl) of 
the Prophet’s house may not marry outside it. I believe however that this rule 
is not strictly observed. On the other hand Sayyids do marry tribal girls. 

43 Yatamailakü fi-ha, sense uncertain. It could mean to obtain property in it, 
or to become as kings. 

44 Khata, could mean some accidental act bur this is unlikely here, It was 
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Khawlan are known also to make certain claims to part of the 
city. 

Of course San‘a’ has been captured and plundered more than 
a few times since the argument as to its being mahfuzah of 
al-Razi’s day, and harsh treatment meted out to it by such 
conquerors as the Tahirid *Amir, the Mamlüks and others. After 
the Ottoman Turkish surrender of San‘a’ to the Zaydis in 1038/ 
1629 San‘a’ in native hands may not have suffered major inroads 
on its security, but during the second Ottoman Turkish occupa- 
tion, the customary and tribal inviolateness (a/-Aasanah al-‘urfryyah 
wa-’l-gabaliyyah) was raised, and the tribes used to attack San‘a’, 
but without consistency (bi-dun darawak). Inside the city Arab 
opponents of the Turks seemed to have delighted in blowing up 
buildings. Then, as al-Ghaffari said, San‘a’ was muhajjarah in 
the days of Imam Yahya, but Imam Ahmad rent it open 
(ikhtaraga-ha) when his tribal supporters plundered it after the 
collapse of the Bayt al-Wazir take-over in 1948. The tribal sack 
of San‘a’ made a lasting impression on the Yemenis and has still 
not been forgotten. 

There were probably written undertakings respecting the 
tahjir of San‘a’ and al-Ghaffart was of the opinion that such 
gawanin probably still exist, though nobody knows where. We 
know that the blood-feud between tribes, mutual enemies, does 
not run in San'a', as in any other protected place. Nor could arms 
be borne in the town. A case was cited to me illustrative of 
the workings of this institution in San‘a’, ‘Ibn al-Bukhayti (of 
one of the two branches of the Hada shaykhs) slew his foe, a 
murderer, inside San‘a’—it being muhajjarak. So he was first 
compelled by the Government to make San‘a’ respected (taAjir) 
again by paying a fine (ghurm) and slaughtering a sacrificial 
animal (‘agirah) for the city. The person who commits any 
wrongful act will “hajjar” it—slaughter an 'agrraA*? at it for the 
town—it must be slaughtered at the Gate of the town.’ The beast, 
a bull, is slaughtered for the town (ru'gar ii-’/-bilad, basically 
it is ‘for the name of the town (‘ala ism al-bilad).' During the 
Hamid al-Din period it was slaughtered at the Hukumah, 
Government Offices. In 1974 I saw cattle tethered as 'agira/ts 
outside al-Qasr al-Jumhurt (the Republican Palace) It appears 
however that an 'agirak is not always, in practice, actually 
slaughtered or hocked. 

With the centralisation of power under the Hamid al-Din 
Imàms, Yahya in particular, the hijrah in general, for there are 
many #grahs in the Yemen; naturally became greatly weakened 
as an organisation. Officials of the Imam’s Government replaced 
the authority of the protected residents of the Aijrak, so that, 
today, there remain far fewer evidences of its functionings than 
in the previous age. À tribesman, I am informed, who murdered 
in the Arrah during the days of the Hamid al-Din would be seized 
and handed over to the civil authority. In addition to paying the 
blood-wit (diyah), he would also have to pay a fine called kajar, 
for having murdered in that place. This fine for the hijrah 
corresponds exactly to the additional payment made for violating 
the Hadrami Aawtah.5° 

Unlike other Sayyid houses, it appears that the Hamid al-Din 


pronounced kadā, as with Class. dad. 

45 Cf. hijah in Gloss. dat, 356. 

46 People speak of, Hukm Bani Matar fi stig-hum, The law of the Bani Matar in 
their market.” They administer the land on which the market is held as it 
belongs to them—this being an oppresive rule (Aukm ja'ir), as understood by 
others. Identical proverbs exist with the names Bani ‘Inan, well-known 
Mashayikh in al-Suhül of [bb province and their market Süq al-Sabt or Sii 
ai-Suwayq, and of ‘Idhar, a barn of Hashid with their Süq at al-Qaflah (Qa 
Isma'il, unpublished). It means they are a law unto themselves. 

47 A"Immat al- Yaman (2), passim. 

48 Cf. p.149b. 

49 Another sort of ‘agirah is to put down (when I have seen this happen the 
object was thrown down!) your "imamah or jambiyyah on the ground in front 
of the person you are invoking, and say, ‘Hadha jah Allah ‘ind-ak *imamanj 
jambtyyatifbundugi, etc. This is God's honour/protecuon (?) with you, my 
turban/dagger/rifle.’ Jah is a most difficult word to render accurately, but see 
Gloss. dat., 325, with the senses also of power, dignity. 

50 Cf. ‘Haram and hawtah’, op. cit., 46. 


had no special Aijrak of their own, but, in fact Hashid Aajjarat 
al-Imam Yahya—perhaps when his election by the ulema as Imam 
was supported by the tough paramount chief, Nasir b. Mabkhut 
of Bayt al-Ahmar. 

As an interesting sidelight on how the ‘agirah can be employed 
in the political game, after Imam Yahya’s murder in 1948 at 
Hizyaz, a little south of San‘a’, Imam Ahmad got a certain ‘Ali b. 
‘All al-Fagih to slaughter four dogs at some of the tribes, one of 
these tribes being Arhab. This was in order to put the shame on 
them (yinakkif-hum, i.e., yi'ayyib-hum) so as to stir them up, as if 
he were saying to them, ‘The blood of people (of nobility) has, 
in your eyes, become like that of dogs (unclean animals for whose 
blood, hunting dogs apart, no compensation is sought).” It 
implied that ‘All b. ‘All was saying, ‘Ha@dha@ ‘inda-kum ya Arhabl’ 
If you do not rise to avenge (t#a’r) them you are as dogs—this 
being the ugliest of things (absha* kal) should it happen! So they 
rose as one man to avenge Imam Yahya. 

It seems that some of the Qudah, the Qadi class, with a 
position in certain respects analagous to that of the Sayyids, if 
resident in a ñifrah have no obligation to participate in paying 
the ghurm, but others do. The Zaydi city of Dhamar used also 
to be muhajarah, and the tribal villages around Dhamar were 
considered as the ‘Doors’ Abwab Dhamar, but the da‘, the call 
or summons would be for the protection of the Sadah families, 
Hamid al-Din, Sharaf al-Din, and ‘Izz al-Din, not to the Qudah 
who were not considered muhajjarin. My informant on this point 
was a member of the Qadi class himself. There is however 
apparently some difference of opinion as to whether the Qudah 
are excluded from the status of Asjrah there. In support of the 
claims of the Qudah to be Airah it is to be remarked that neither 
they nor the Sayyids paid for the entertainment of troops sent 
there by the Imam though the other Dhamaris did. A case that 
might be further investigated is that of the Sayyid house of Bayt 
Sadiq in Hodeidah—because of whom the street in which they 
lived was regarded as muhtaram, and they used to receive gifts. I 
understand however that they no longer enjoy this favoured 
position, Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami informs me that in the 
Yemenite Tihamah the Arjrah does not exist, but he thought the 
Mansibs (who in the area of the old Aden Protectorates were the 
lords of hazorahs) had a position resembling that of the Aijrah— 
this indeed seems to be the case. 

Since learned scholars were often settled in the Airah it often 
took on the character of a hijrat ‘ilm a centre of learning renowned 
as a sort of school of the Islamic sciences and a place to which 
students resorted. Of this aspect of the Arah Qadi Ism 3 
al-Akwa' has for some time been preparing a study of a compre- 
hensive nature. 

Several classical sources show how close the concept of the 
Yemeni Airah is to that of the Prophet. Abu ‘Ubayd’! defines 
it in the following words, "The hijrah is two hijrahs, the hijrah 
of the bad: (tribesman, countryman) and that of the kadir (settled 
man) Where the Aijra of the bádi is concerned it is his duty to 
respond when summoned (yujib idh@ du'iya) and to obey when 
he is ordered. Where the Aijrah of the kadir is concerned it is the 
severer of the two in affliction and the greater in reward ? The 
sense is that the badi, tribesman, when summoned to fight must 
do so, (but he does not have permanently to leave his country). 
The hadir on the contrary must abandon his native place and 
possessions. The fact that Abu ‘Ubayd gives Aijrah a religious 
implication should not prevent one from recognising it as a 
secular institution also. 


51 K. al Antizal, Cairo, 1353 H., 219. ‘A’ishah also makes the significant state- 


ment that there is no need for a Mu'min for Afjrah as he can worship wherever 
he wishes. 

52 Al-Hamdani, /kĀ T, ed. O. Lofgren, Uppsala, 1965, IT, 67. 

53 K. ai-Maghazi, Il, 757. u , 

$4 Ibid, 745: Ibid, 730, mentions two tribesmen making a Aijrah and gudum 
“ala 'LNabiyy (cf. 962). Ibn al-Athir, Nihayah, Cairo, 1311 H., IV, 239, says, 
'A man would come to the Prophet and leave his people and property, not 
going back to any of it, and he would associate himself solely with his 


San‘a’ the ‘Protected’, Hijrah 


Hijrah in Early Islam 


A Juhani, hearing of the Prophet's arrival in al-Madinah, 
came to him and said, ‘Make a pact with me (Bayi-nt), Oh Apostle 
of God.’ To which the Prophet answered, ‘Is it to be an allegiance 
of the A'rab (bay'ah A ‘rabiyyah) or a bay‘ah hiriyyah? The 
Juhani replied that he desired a bay‘ah hiynyyah.*? This is to be 
explained in terms of the important passage of al-Wagidi's 
Maghazi* quoting directions attributed to the Prophet before the 
Mu'tah expedition. People who come over to the Muslirns are to 
go to the dar al-hijrah and they shall have what the muhajirin 
have and also the same duties. If they accept Islam and chose to 
remain in their own territory (dar) they shall be like the A'rab, 
probably to be understood as the Tribal Arabs outside the centres 
like Medina or Mecca. They shall receive no booty unless they 
fight alongside the Muslims. If they refuse then they are to be 
summoned to pay the jizyah poll-tax. Like Islam itself, the Aijrah 
makes a complete break (vajubb) with what went before it.“ 
What is clearly intended is that all alliances, affiliations etc., prior 
to the Arah of a person or group, are annulled by the Ara. 
Allegiance to Islam and the Apostle supersede them. These 
quotations imply a new engagement, verbal or written, like the 
engagements into which the Prophet entered with the tribal 
Naqibs of Yathrib, and it is impossible to conceive of Ajrah 
agreements which as a main item would not contain arrangements 
for protection. The very wording of al-Baladhuri" in allusion to 
the Prophet's agreement with the Naqibs indicates this, “The 
Apostle of God had acquired protection and an abode of hijrah 
(man‘ah wa-dar hijrahy , i.e. at Yathrib (Medina). 

Ibn al-Athir** gives a significant definition of Aijrah, “When 
Mecca was opened up (i.e. taken over by the Prophet) it became 
Dar al-Islam (Islamic territory) like Medina, and the hijrah was 
terminated (inqata'ar). The second hijrah was when the tribal 
Arabs (al-A'rab) kājarų (emigrated leaving one's tribe, leaving the 
desert) and raided along with the Muslims but they did not do as 
those of the first Arjra#.’ It seems to me that the second massive 
hijrah of the Arab tribes may have become confused with the 
first Airah, or more precisely the first two Aijrahs to Abyssinia 
and Medina where the Muslims sought new protectors. The new 
situation after Mecca and Quraysh were incorporated in the 
Prophet’s confederation (ummak) is expressed in the maxim, 
"There is no Airah after the opening up (of Mecca) but (only) war 
(jthad) and intent (niyyah)." That hijrah implied certain obliga- 
tions is clear from the tale of al-Nabighah*® who, wishing to 
return to the bàdiyah came to ask permission of the Caliph 
*Uthman who said to him, ‘A/-ta‘arrub ba'da "-hijrah la yasluhu’. 
*Uthman however eventually did give him permission to go, but 
for a limited period. What he meant was that reversion to tribal 
circumstances, and presumably a looser tie with the Islamic state, 
was not approved. 

A most interesting application of the directions attributed to 
the Prophet was made by al-Mansur billah al-Qasim b. Muhammad 
who fought against the Ottomans in the first quarter of the 
11th/17th century from al-Qarah and other places.” Al-Mansur 
billah said in ai-Hidayah,* “The ordinance (hukm) of the bawadt 
(the tribesfolk of the country) of San‘a’ (district) is that of the 
tribal Arabs (A‘rab) of the Muslims in the time of the Apostle of 
God, and they do not have the ordinance (Aukm) of the Aijrah or 
of the infidels (kuffar) It is the Muslims’ duty to support 
(nasara) them when they need, except against people with whom 
you have a pact (mithag).’”’ 


muhajar', the latter term explained as his ‘place’ of muhajarah. 

55 Ans&b al-Ashrüf, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo, 1858, I, 257. 

56 Ibn al-Athir, loc. cit. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Muh. b. Sallam al-Jumahi, Die Klassen der Dichter, (Tabagat al-shu'ara?), 
ed. J. Hell, Leiden, 1916, 27. 

59 At-Jarmüzi, a/-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 34. z 

60 Brockelmann, GAL, Sup., IL, 559, mentions only his a/-Hadi ila sabil al-irshad 
which I have assumed is this work. 
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Chapter 6 

The Church (al-Qalis) of 
San‘a’ and Ghumdan 
Castle 


Ghumdan/Ghamdan 


The great castle of Ghumdan/Ghamdan is celebrated in the 
Yemen national ethos as an expression of the grandeur and both 
technical and aesthetic achievement of the ancient pre-Islamic 
civilisation. It is variously supposed to have been destroyed in the 
time of the third Caliph ‘Uthman’ or, even earlier, by the 
Abyssinian conqueror Abrahah, but in fact it was evidently 
re-fortified a number of times. The descriptions of it that have 
survived in such authors as al-Hamdani while no doubt containing 
a sub-stratum of fact, are so overlaid by legend as to be of very 
little factual value. Its four sides were of different coloured stone, 
one side white, one black, one green and one red; it had seven 
storeys each 40 dhira‘ in height, or 20 storeys of 10 dhira‘? etc. 
That it had copper/bronze (nahas? lions at each corner which 
roared when the winds blew and passed through the statues is 
acceptable, even likely in view of archaeological discoveries of 
lions elsewhere in the Yemen, The lights from its alabaster 
windows are beloved of the poets. *Alqamah* in one of his verses 
lists the timbers used in its construction— qr'arah5 munashsharah 
sawn juniper, sa; Indian teak (tectona grandis)—though the African 
tree to which the Arabs give this name seems to be a different 
species, suib al-sidr hard lote-tree wood, /abakh® Mimusops 
Schimperi, and durum a tree with a sweet smell found in the 
Yemen, but this meaning seems uncertain.” 

‘Of the ancient side (khaddy of Ghumdan there remains a 
section/field of tangled ruins opposite the first and second of the 
eastern doors of the Jami‘ Mosque. The remains of Ghumdan are 
a great mound (za//) like a mountain, much of what is around it 
consisting of the dwellings of the San‘anis. Of it is a chamber/ 
house (bayr), and Ibn al-Fadl al-Qarmati fortified himself on the 
mound of it (ral when he entered San‘a’.’. This was how al- 
Hamdani® knew it in the early 4th/l0th century, and of course 
that part of San‘a’ does form an eminence which is known to 

{ Al-Hamdani, /&/i/ VIIL, Baghdad, 1931, 19. Al-Razi, Tarikh madinat San‘a’ 

Damascus, 1947, 20, also treats of Ghumdan. 

2 Ibid, 23, 15. 

3 Ibid, 24. Nahas in San‘a’ today means brass. Cf. the poem, ibid, 16. 

4 Ibid, 22. 

5 It seems that 'ar/araA can also mean cypress. 

6 Cf. Western Arabia and the Red Sea, BR 527, 591. 

7 Dimnidurm. in Lane's Lexicon, durm, Gloss. dat., 2172, an odiferous tree. 

Muhammad ai-Akwa* in a footnote to his edition of /k/! IL, 354, commenting 

on al-Hamdani’s quotation from a ‘Himyari’ document mentioning 200 

rakibat dharah to be brought from the mountains between San'i' and the 

Tihamah to Wadi Dahr, says that the ra&ibah is a bulky timber laid on a 

structure so that another structure may be put on top of it. Dharak is a 

valuable timber, tall trees with a thick bole and hard wood growing where 

there are wadis with running water, and near tbe Tihamah, and in Wadi 


*Annah, 
8 Loc. cit., 15. 
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contain the debris of ancient times, but until it can be excavated it 
would be premature to say more about it. We can be sure it was a 
high building and the western fortification of the town, the Qasr 
being the eastern fortification. 


The Church al-Qalis and 
Christians? 


The case of the famous Church of San‘a is rather different 
from that of Ghumdan, for al-Azraqi!? provides what is at least a 
plausible account of it though one may be sceptical as to certain 
particulars of detail, and Wüstenfeld's text is sometimes faulty. 
The site, called Ghurqat al-Qalis/al-Qullays," is today still shown in 
San‘a’, a shallow circular pit (ghurqah) about 2m deep. No reason is 
known to us to suggest this is other than genuinely the site of the 
Qalis or ecclesia, so we have worked on the assumption that it is so. 
At one time there may even have been a Quarter or Ward called 
al-Qalis as there is today, for al-RàziV quotes a man of “the poor 
(masakin) of al-Qalis’ who were registered as a group by the Diwan 
when a distribution of alms was to be made in San'a' in 191/806. 
The pit is illustrated on p.127. 

Tbe same author? reports a legend likely to have originated 
with the Christians before Islam, that Jesus came to visit San‘a’ 
‘and prayed in the place of the church (karnisaA) so the Christians 
made the church in San‘a’ where his place of prayer (musalla) 
was. This church in these days of ours is a ruin, and lies at the 
lowest part of the Zuqaq al-Mubayyidin (The Tinsmiths’ Lane) 
on the south (‘Adant) side opposite the Jewish synagogue (b?’ah) 
which still remains in San‘a’ today. Of this church a corner (dabr) 
like a column (usruvan) remains at the edge of the road to the Süq 


9 For Christianity in pre-Islamic south Arabia, see J. Ryckmans, 'Le 
Christianisme en Arabie du sud préislamique', Acc. Naz. dei Lincei, Atti del 
Convegno internazionale sul tema: L'Ortente cristiano nella civiltà, Rome, 1964, 
an important survey. 

10 K. Akhbar Makkah, ed. F. Wüstenfeld, Leipzig, 1895, 89. 

11 The word gis is known in the pre-Islamic inscriptions. A curious passage 
in al-Hamdani, ik? H, 87, speaks of a certain al-Qalis b. Sharahbil b. ‘Amr 
Dhi Ghumdan b. Ili Sharah, adding, ‘and to al-Qalis b. ‘Amr is attributed 
Qasr al-Qalis in San‘a’, which is an ancient building’, and he cites a well- 
known verse by al-Radaà. Commenting on this, al-Akwa‘ says this castle is 
the one which Abrahah turned into a church (kanisah) known today as 
Ghurqat al-Qalis, in Harat al-Qatr', near the Nusayr Mosque. He gives 
no authority for this identification. He mentions a village called al-Qalis at 
the top of Jabal Hadür. 

12 Op. cit., 109. 

13 Ibid, 32. Cf. al-Wasi't, af-Badr ai-muzil, Cairo 1345 H, 4. 


al-‘Attarin and the Damascus Quarter (darb), and I have come 
across many arches ('ugud) remaining up till the year 390/1000.* 
It is possible that this is not al-Qalis of the Abyssinians, but as a 


working hypothesis it is to be supposed that it lies somewhere east: 


of the Coppersmiths’ Market we know today, well in the central 
area of the old town. Coppersmiths of course would tin any 
household utensils they manufactured or, if this were a separate 
craft, it would surely be practised in close proximity to them. 

Christian communities continued to flourish in the Yemen for 
several centuries after Islam. About the years 837-50 A.D. Peter 
(Mar Petrus) is mentioned as Bishop of the Yemen and San‘a’ by 
Thomas of Marga," and, though his book contains absolutely no 
other information about Mar Petrus, it does indicate the existence 
of some sort of ecclesiastical organisation. In the time of the first 
Zaydi Imam al-Hadi (ob. 298/911) Christians are treated as a 
protected faith along with the Jews. He received jizyah poll-tax 
from them. but though he had the exclusive right to enjoy this 
source of revenue he did not do so. They were told to come to the 
Imam if any molested them, and during al-Hadi’s wars with the 
Banu ’i-Harith they, along with strangers (ghuraba?!5 and Jews, 
were ordered to leave Minas. Christians and Jews had landed 
properties (diya inherited from the pre-Islamic era, but they 
were obliged to sell any properties purchased after Islam to 
Muslims. 

These Christians were at least, in the main, those native to the 
country. Al-Qalis on the other hand was constructed by a foreigner. 
When the Abyssinians came to the Yemen to avenge the Christians 
martyred at Najran by the Jewish ruler Dhu Nuwas,? they 
burned Ghumdan,19 ‘the largest castle known on earth’ and 
conquered the Yemen. It was not for aggrandisement alone that 
Abrahah built al-Qalis for the Najashi since he wrote to him, 
‘I have built you a temple (bayr) in San‘a’ the like of which neither 
the Arabs or non-Arabs (‘Ajam) have constructed, and I shail not 
desist until I divert the pilgrims (Aaj) of the Arabs to it and they 
abandon the pilgrimage to their own temple.’ The political 
motive is at once discernible—the creation of a new centre of 
politico-religious power,” to which might be added an economic 
gain in that pilgrimage centres are also markets and recipients also 
of votive offerings. 

So, says al-Azraqi, Abrahah built al-Qalis, using the stone of 
Qasr Bilgis at Ma'rib—in this the account seems fanciful, though 
YYaqut, in a separate entry on al-Qalis, specifies variegated alabaster 
(rukham mujazza*) and stones decorated with gold only. 

Yaqut also reports an inscription, his chain of authorities 
going back to Muhammad b. Ziyad al-San'fani who became 
governor of San‘a’ in 133/750-1, ‘I saw written on the door of 
al-Qalis, it being the Aantsah (church) which Abrahah built at 
(‘ala) the Gate of San‘a’ or—at the San‘a’ door (of the church) in 
musnad (ancient South Arabian characters), “This was built for 
You as Owner/Master (Malik! so that Your name may be 
mentioned in it, and I am Your servant" There seems to be 


14 Thomas of Marga, the Book of Governors, trans. E. Wallis Budge, London, 
1893, IT, 448. 

15 In Qanun San‘a’, this word means merchants or dealers not local to the town. 

16 Al-Hamdani, Sifak, Leiden, 1884-9, reads incorrectly Minan for Minas. 

1? Sira: al-Hadr ila-Hagg, Beirut, 1972, 47, 58, 178; cf. index to C. van 
Arendonk, Les débuts de l'Imamat Zaidite au Yémen, trans. by J. Ryckmans, 
Leyde, 1960. 

18 For the latest researches on this topic, see Irfan Shahid, T#e martyrs of 
Najrdn; new documents, Subsidia Hagiographica, no. 49, Bruxelles, 1971 

19 Al-Azraqi, loc. cit. 

20 As in the case when #arasms or hawtahs are founded. 

21 Maik would mean God. 

22 This height 60 dhirà' seems most unlikely, but of course the ordinary 
observer would have no means of actuaily measuring it. 

23 This figure also looks exaggerated; a figure of 200 dñ:ra“ for the total distance 
from wall to wall would be easier. 

24 Mangiishah could mean painted, sculptured, or, less likely here, inscribed, 
Houses in the northern mountains do in many places have zigzag lines done 
in whitewash on the stone courses. 


Church (al-Qañs) of Santa' and Ghumdan Castle 


nothing inherently improbable about this report. 
The following is the description given by al-Azraqi of the 
construction of al-Qalis. 


It was regular, level on all sides (murabba' mustawt "l-tarbi') 
He (Abrahah) made its height’? 60 dhira'. Its raised area (Ribs, 
lit., earth placed on an area to level it, plinth?) was 10 dhira* 
high, and one ascended to it by alabaster/marble steps (daraj 
akrukham) Around it was a wall (sir) with 2002 dhira‘ 
between it and al-Qalis, surrounding it on every side. He put 
between that, all of it, stones (reading so for the text's ‘with 
stones’) which the people of the Yemen call jurib, ornamented 
(mangüshah)* fitted into each other (mutabaqahY so that a 
needle could not enter between their courses (atbaq), stuck 
close together to it (mutabbagah bi-hi)* He made the height 
of the part he constructed of jurub 20 dhira‘ high. Between 
(each course of) jurüb stones he inserted (a course of) triangular 
stones like a camel's hump, entering into each other, of green, 
red, white, yellow and black stone, with sasasm?' wood/beams(?) 
(khashab sasam) between each two courses (saf)? round of 
head (ras), the thickness of the beam (khashabah) being (that 
of) a man's chest/side (/iidn), protruding over the building. So 
he used to insert this construction after this fashion. Then he 
inserted a frieze of alabaster/marble 2 dhirá' in height, the 
alabaster protruding | dhira‘ beyond the building. Then over 
the marble he inserted (a course of) shining black stone of the 
stone of Nuqum, the mountain of San‘a’, overlooking it. 
After this he placed shining yellow stone, then over that 
shining white stone. This was the exterior (za/tir) of the wall 
(44711) of al-Qalis, the breadth of al-Qalis wall being 6 dhira*. 
They say that they do not recollect the measurement (dhar*) 
of the length and breadth of al-Qalis (from the outside?). It 
had a door of copper (nahds¥"10 dhira' in height by 4 dhira‘ 
wide, the entry from which was to a chamber (bayt) in its 
interior, the length of which was 80 dhira! by 40 dhiras 
supported by columns (reading ‘umud ai-sajf? of saj-wood 
ornamented/painted?! and (with) gold and silver nails 
(masamir). Then one enters from the chamber into an iwan 
(arched space) the length of which is 40 dhira* on its right and 
left, its arches having mosaic applied to them, and being 
decorated (mushajjarah) with tree and shrub (motives), with 
stars of gold figuring conspicuously (zahirah) between their 
(the arches’) interspaces (ad'aj). Then, from the iwan one 
enters to a dome (qubbah), 30 by 30 dirá which he walled with 
mosaic in which were crosses depicted in mosaic (sulub 
mangushah bi-’l-fusayfasa’), gold and silver. In it (the dome) 
was a piece of alabaster (ru&hamah) next to the place of the 
rising of the sun, of balag? (any colour mixed with white), 
square, 10 dhira‘ by 10 dhira', (so bright) it causes anyone 
looking at it from the centre of the dome to cover the eye, 
conducting the light of the sun and moon inside the dome. 


25 See Fig. H.12. 

26 it 4 not easy to see how this last phrase applies, unless the Pz-Aí refers to 
al-Qaiis. 

27 À sort o£ tree of the mountains resembling ebony according to the lexicons. 

28 Any row of bricks ('arag) of the wall (hair), and a course or row {saff in a 
building. 

29 More likely bronze. 

30 The text has mu'allag al-'ama! bi-'I-saj, but al-'amal seems impossible and 
easily misread for a/-‘wnud. “Allaq ai-bina' means, to make the building to be 
supported by pillars, etc, 

31 Painted wood pillars could well be meant. Yaqut says that Abrahah, 
lakkaka-ha bi-anwa‘ al-asbagh, to lacquer/paint(?) with various dyes (colours?). 
Yagüt would seem less dependable than al-Azraqi, but in view of the painted 
wooden ceilings we found in the Yemen his version is not without interest. 
IkHl 1, ed. Akwa‘, 394, cites verses mentioning ‘ar‘ar, sdj-wood and stone 
used in the construction of Baynün. 

32 This is probably not to be taken too literally as ssushajyarak can be applied 
to a variety of types of decoration, 

33 Balag of course is the name of a stone used in Yemeni architecture but it 
cannot have that sense here. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


Underneath the piece of alabaster (rukhamah) was a pulpit 
(minbar) of labakh wood—this being ebony (Guus) with 
them™—with intervening (courses?) of white ivory. The 
steps (daraj) of the pulpit of saj-wood were covered (mulabbas) 
with gold and silver. In the dome were chains of silver. In 
the dome, or in the chamber, was an ornamented (mangushah) 
beam of saj, 60 dhira‘ long, called Ku‘ayb, and a beam of saj 
of similar length to it, called Ku'ayb's Wife, from which?® 
they used to seek good fortune (yatabarraküna bi-hima) in the 
Jahiliyyah. Ku'ayb was called al-Ahwazi, al-Ahwazi meaning 
al-h rr? in their language. 

Abrahah is said by the legend to have treated the craftsmen 
working on al-Qalis with great severity. 

The founding of what was intended as a rival establishment to 
the Meccan temple provoked reaction there. One of the inter- 
calators of the Banu Malik b. Kinanah incited two youths to go to 
al-Qalis and defaecate in it. This so enraged Abrahah that he 
decided to attack and destroy Mecca and, advancing on it with his 
famous elephant, he met disaster. The incidental details of the 
story merit comment—firstly it is significant that it is the inter- 
calators of the pre-Islamic calendar who reacted against al-Qalis— 
which implies power and influence that the Prophet Muhammad 
was to destroy, no doubt, when he adopted the lunar year. The 
defilement of Abrahah’s church was probably intended to show 
that it had no power to defend itself and, ergo, no virtue as a 
sanctuary and place of pilgrimage. The great size of the open area 
around the Church, even if the figures provided by al-Azraqi be 
whittled down to half, resembles that of the haram around the 
Meccan Ka‘bah and would be intended to accommodate pilgrim 
crowds. 


Walls 6 dhtra‘ thick 


Fig. 6.1 Reconstruction of Abrahah's church at San‘a’ (interpreted by R.B. 
Serjeant). 


The story of the destruction of al-Qalis, as related by al-Azraqi 
is no less interesting. 
Al-Qalis continued as it was until Abu Jafar al-Mansur 
(136-58/753-4 to 774-5) the Commander of the Faithful 
appointed al-'Abbás?* b. al-Rabr' b. ‘Ubaydullah al-Harithi 
governor over the Yemen. Al-'Abbas recalled the building 
materials (z:qd), gold and silver, that were in al-Qalis and this 
loomed large in his mind. It was said to him, ‘You will 
acquire from it much property and a treasure.’ So his heart 
longed to demolish it and take what was in it. He sent toa 
son of Wahb b. Munabbih and asked his advice about 


34 Presumably he means the Yemenis use /abakh instead of ebony. 

35 To hold lamps? 

36 The dual should be read here. 

37 H rr can be read in a number of ways, but I have no clue as to what is 
intended here. 

38 Al-Qasim Ghayat a/-amant, Cairo, 1388 H, 129, calls him ‘Abdullah. There 
is some confusion in the sources about the names of early ‘Abbasid governors. 

39 A Persian word; might it have been introduced by the Abna’? 

40 If the dual were read here this would refer to the two Ku‘aybs, not to the 


chains. 
41 The dual must be read here instead of Aa. 
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demolishing it, and said to him, *More than one of the people 
of the Yemen have indicated to me that I should not demolish 
it, but the business of Ku‘ayb is serious in my eyes.” Then 
he went on to say that the people of the Jahiliyyah used to 
seek good fortune (yatabarrakun) from it (Ku'ayb), and it 
used to speak to them and tell them of things, some of which 
they liked and some of which they disliked. Wahb’s son 
said, “All that you have heard is false, Ku'ayb was no more 
than an idol of the Jahiliyyah by which they were deluded 
(furini) So order the duhul? i.e. the drum and a flute 
(mizmar) and have them close at hand—then make the 
demolishers go up on top of it and order them to (start) 
demolishing. The drum and flute will be spurring them on 
and keep them the more cheerful and you will make much 
money from the building material (nigd) from it as well as 
obtaining satisfaction from the scoundrels (fasagak) who 
burned Ghumdan, and you will have expunged from your 
people the name of the building of the Abyssinians (al-Habash) 
and cut off (all) memory of them.’ 

Now there was in San‘a’ a Jewish scholar ('a/izm). He had 
come to al-‘Abbas b. al-Rabi‘ previously to gain his favour, 
and had said to him that a king who demolishes al-Qalis 
will govern the Yemen for forty years. So when the words of 
the Jew and advice from Wahb b. Munabbih’s son coincided 
in favour of it, he resolved to demolish it. 

Abu 'I-Walid said, ‘A reliable person informed me saying, 
“I was there with al-‘Abbas when he was demolishing it and 
he made a great deal of money out of it. Then I saw him call 
for chains. These they attached to Ku‘ayb and the beam with 
it, and he (attempted to) get men to bear them* (the chains), 
but no one would come near them out of fear because of what 
the people of the Yemen used to say about them.*! So he 
called for w r d yun,® i.e. wheels, and attached the chains to 
them, then oxen, and men with them, pulled them until they 
brought them outf! of the wall (sur). When the people saw 
nothing of the harm which they feared from them, a man of 
the people of Iraq, a merchant in San‘a’, sprang up,“ bought 
the beam and cut it for a house of his. It was not long however 
before the Iraqi became affected by leprosy (judham), and 
the rabble said, ‘This is because of his buying Ku‘ayb.’” 
He continued, “Then I saw the people of San‘a’ after that 
going round* al-Qalis and picking up the bits of gold and 
silver from it.” 

The narrative conveys unequivocally that the demolition and 
plundering of al-Qalis which figures as one of the glories of 
ancient San‘a’ in the early poets was unpopular with the San‘a’ 
populace and resented by them without distinction of Muslim or 
Christian. The adherents of both faiths evidently held Ku‘ayb 
and his Wife in superstitious reverence of the sort that Muslim 
orthodoxy correctly classes as pagan. The reverence extended to 
the pillars al-Masmurah and al-Manquürah of the Jami‘ Mosque is 
of a similar genre but any pagan elements that may have attached 
to them in the minds of the commonalty have been purged and 
extruded from the descriptions of al-Wàsi'1. It is to be remarked 
that the penalty for swearing a false oath at the two pillars of the 
Jami‘ Mosque is affliction with leprosy (judham) as it was in the 
case of the Iraqi merchant who purchased and sawed up Ku‘ayb. 
Perhaps in al-Qalis too, oaths may have been taken at Ku‘ayb in 
cases at dispute between two parties. 


42 This word is unknown to the lexicons consulted. 

43 The dual shouid be read here. 

44 Reading wathaba for wathata. 

45 Yatufuna bi, which could be understood also in the technical sense of 
performing a ritual circumambulation of al-Qalis; this is quite a possible 
interpretation of the text. The visitation of the pilgrims, by analogy with 
the practice at other Arabian shrines might have included a circumambulation 
(fawaf} of the Church, then when the pilgrims entered the church a 
circumambulation of Ku'ayb and his Wife, the pilgrims passing their hands 
over the columns as they did so. 

46 Cf. p.316b seq. 


Tabari quotes one account which maintains that Abrahah, 
after obtaining the approval of the Najashi to construct his church 
at San‘a’, wrote to Qaysar, i.e. the Byzantine emperor, informing 
him that he was about to build a kantsah, and asking him for aid. 
So Qaysar assisted him with artisans (suzná^, mosaic and marble. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in this, although it is 
reminiscent of the Byzantine aid contributed to the Umayyad 
Mosque of Damascus. 

A much grander description of the decoration of the interior 
is vouched by Abu Salib the Armenian, seemingly a native of 
Egypt, writing about the first decade of the 13th century A.D. 
It looks as if Abü Salih relied on a Christian tradition about 
al-Qalis, but again, although no detail of his account appears in 
any way inconsistent with what might have been, a suspicion 
lingers that the account could reflect the decoration of Coptic 
churches in Egypt. 

Abrahah decorated al-Qalis,* he says, with gold and beautiful 
dyes (asbagh, paints ?) of various colours. He paved its floor (ard) 
with coloured marbles, set up pillars of marble in it, upright and 
horizontal (reading “amada ‘Lrukham fi-ha qa im-an 2a-nà'íim), 
and made it shine with a most lovely glittering of gold, silver, 
gilded and coloured glass. He plated its doors with gold and 
silver plates (safa’th), nailing the gold plates with silver nails 
and the silver with plate-like (mulawwahah) nails of gold. On 
the doors of the altars (#adhabik) in it he put wide sheets of gold, 
studding them with jewels of precious stones, and he set in the 
middle of each of these sheets a cross of gold, in the middle of 
which was a jacinth (yagitah) of red translucent Bahramán.?! He 
set up a screen (#ijab) for it of perfect workmanship, made of 
ebony and sásam-wood inlaid (mut'am) with pure white ivory, 
beautifully carved. 

When it became famous many people made the pilgrimage to 
it, bringing it votive offerings (nudhir). Many people, says Abu 
Salih, jazaru bi-ha—this means literally to become a neighbour 
to, and the word is commonly used of persons residing in Mecca 
in the sense of being neighbours to the Ka'bah. However it also 
means to go into retreat for meditation and prayer in a mosque, a 
sense which seems appropriate here. The king built these 
mujawirs houses in which to dwell. He also built for the kantsah 
many properties which he made wagf to it (habasa-ha ‘alay-ha). 

If these last statements can be accepted as fact a possible 
explanation of the great size of the ambulatory as reported by 
al-Azraqi presents itself. As stated below the walled enclosure 
around the church at Axum was clustered with buildings. The 
same might have been the case at al-Qalis. It is tempting to 
compare the mujawir of those pre-Islamic Christian days with the 
muhajir of Islamic Yemen, the student living in the row of cells 
attached to the mosque. Presumably the area enclosed by the 
wall of al-Qalis in San‘a’ would moreover have something of the 
nature of a sacred enclave, a hijrah or haram.S2 

Abu Salih reports also ‘M rur al-Dayr, it being a church 
around which is an impregnable fortress (usn). It is now called 
Maqbarat al-Hukama’ (Cemetery of the Wise), and in this district 
is the Amir of the Yemen on behalf of Kisra Anushirwan.'? This 
snippet of information looks important if only it were possible 
to interpret it. 


47 Tarikh, ed, M. J. de Goeje et alii, I, 935. 

48 B. T. À. Evetts and A. Butler, The churches and monasteries of Egypt, Oxford, 
1895, reprint, 1969, 300-2. The Arabic text is ungrammatical, and both the 
text itself and the translation, at least here, unreliable. 

49 The translators evidently read “¿mud, but to read a verb here appears better 
to me, given Abū Salih’s weak Arabic. Qa'im wa-na’im seems to me to be 
an architectural phrase not understood by the translators. 

50 Sense, and perhaps also the reading, dubious, 

51 Dozy, Supplément, al-yagit al-Bahramant, escarboucle; a well known term. 

52 One deduces from the passing reference in al-Razi, Tarikh, 109, that al-Qalis was 
later reckoned a sector of San‘a’. 

53 Reading Anushirwan for Abi Sharwan. The places seein unknown. if the 
Amir of the Abn?’ resided in San‘a’ then one should look for them in this 
district, but he might have resided at Dhamar. Zafar south east of Yarim 
which had a large church of which almost nothing is left fits the description 


Church (al-Qahs) of San‘a’ and Ghumdan Castle 


Native Christianity in the Yemen does not seem to be known 
to our sources after the 4th/10th century?* though this does not 
necessarily mean that it had disappeared, and in Socotra Island 
it still existed into Portuguese times. 


The Remains of the Church 
(al-Qalis) 


The site, 175m west of the wall of the citadel, as stated above, 
is identified by a large pit lined with coursed rubble masonry, 
12.45m in diameter north-west to south-east, and 14.65m in 
diameter south-west to north-east. The irregular shape is partly 
due to its being given a roughly octagonal form on the north side. 
It seems fairly certain that this stonework is part of the foundation 
wall; as the platform of the church was 10 dhiras high, the original 
ground level could be nearly 5m underground today, yet the 
original floor of the church would still have been above the 
present ground level. It seems quite possible that there was a 
crypt within the walls of the surviving octagon; this is particularly 
likely if the church was modelled on the church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, a possibility which is discussed below. 

West of the open space in which this pit is situated is a block 
of houses with a curiously rectangular shape on the eastern, 
southern and western sides. It is particularly noticeable that the 
southern side of this block of houses is exactly on an east-west 
axis, and is slightly more than 10m south of the east-west axis of 
the pit. This rectangular block has at its western and end another 
open space entered by four streets from different directions. It 
seems possible that this is the original entrance square for the 
church. 

That this block of houses is built on the foundation walis of 
the main body of the church seems confirmed by the dimensions 
given in the description of the church. The length of the block is 
55m, and the houses end 5m from the edge of the pit; al-Azraqr 
gives the length of the nave and choir together as 80 plus 40 
dhira‘, that is, 58m without the wall thicknesses. 

The west-east orientation parallels the orientation of Axumite 
churches in Ethiopia. 

In the Great Mosque in San‘a’ there are four capitals which 
originally carried crosses on all their faces, as well as three other 
capitals of a related shape without crosses, and a number of 
decorated column shafts (pl. 18.20). The capitals with crosses 
are identical with capitals found in the ruins of St. Mary of 
Zion in Axum, built, according to a seventeenth century text, 
in 372 A.D. and finished in 424 A.D.56 It seems quite possible, 
however, that the cathedral was extended or altered a century 
later, after the successful campaigns in southern Arabia, that is, 
about the same time as the church in San‘a’ was built. 

Although the cathedral in Axum was destroyed in the 17th 
century and a small one built in its place, the original platform 
of the great church remains, and from this and earlier descriptions 
of it, it is possible to reconstruct its plan and dimensions." The 
church was elevated on a platform, it had a nave with five aisles 
ending in an east end with seven parallel chapels. More 
important, its total length was 125 cubits or ell, each ell calculated 


geographically but it is not reported that Kisra’s Amir ever resided there. 

54 Muhammad al-Akwa', Jkii! IL I, 182, note, avers that there there were 
Christians in Najran until the beginning of the 7th/13th century according to 
Yemeni historians, until the days of al-Mangtir ‘Abdullah b. Hamzah, then 
they finally disappeared. 

55 See E. Littman, U. v. Krenker, and Th. v. Lüpke, Deutsche Axum Expedition, 
Berlin, 1913, IT, 106. 

56 See C. Conti Rossini, S.S.C.0. 54, Liber Axumae, translated in C. F. 
Beckingham and G, W. B. Huntingford, The Prester John of the indies, 
Cambridge, 1961, Il, 525. 

57 E. Littman etc., op. cit., II, 140; and D. Buxton and D. Matthews, “The 
reconstruction of vanished Axumite buildings’, Rassegna dt studi 
Ethiopici, Roma, 1971-2, XXV, 53-77. The latter study is comprehensive but 
speculative; in several major points, such as the capitals, and the decoration 
it seems to ignore the surviving evidence. 
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by Littmann, von Krenker and von Lüpke as a little less than half 
a metre. The al-Azraqi dimension for the total length of the 
nave and vaulted choir (ivan) of the San‘a’ church is 120 dhira‘, 
each dhira‘ being almost certainly the ‘Abbasid dhira‘ of 48.25cm. 

From this it seems clear that the ell and the dhira‘ of the early 

Islamic period were effectively the same measure. So that the 

lengths of the bodies of the two churches were roughly equal, 

though the San‘a’ church had added to it, at the eastern end, a 

further 30 dhira® in the diameter of the domed eastern chapel 

plus the width of its walls. The total height of the Axum church 
was 32 ell, that of the San‘a’ church 33.5 dhirà'. On the other 

hand the nave of the Axum cathedral was 47 el? wide, whereas the 

San‘a’ church is given as 40 dhira^ wide. At its east end the Axum 

church was increased in width by its seven chapels to 92 ell. It 

seems that in overall area these two churches were closely 

comparable, as indeed they were in the design of their stone 
capitals. 

How are we to explain, then, the presence of a large domed 
chamber as a feature in the San'à' church when it does not occur 
in the plan of the church in Axum? The explanation seems to 
lie in the interest shown by the Byzantine empire in the Axumite 
conquest of southern Arabia,’ and more particularly the interest 
taken by the Syrian Christians®° From the description of the 
church and the fact that its mosaics were taken to decorate the 
Ka‘bah in Mecca in 65/684," it is possible to judge that it was 
closer to Byzantine architecture, at least in part, than Axumite 
architecture in Ethiopia is thought to have been. The plan of 
the church, from al-Azraqi's description, was of Syrian type, in 
this case directly derived from the Church of the Nativity in 


58 Op. cit. 

59 Cf. Procopious, History of the Wars, ed. H. B. Dewing, London, 1958, 1, 
1859, 191-6, ff; Photius, The Library of Photius, trans. J. H. Freese, London, 

60 Cf. C. H. Sellassie, Ancient and medieval Ethiopian history, Addis Ababa, 
1972, 131-3, in which the Syriac texts relating to the previous persecution 
and the conquest are listed, as well as the Greek texts. 

$1 Mas'üdi, Prairies, edit. and trans. C. Barbier de Mevnard and Pavet de 
Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, 192-3. 

2 In addition to the authorities listed above, see L. Bianchi Barriviera, ‘Le 
chiese in roccia di Lalibela’, Rassegna di study ethiopici, XVIII, 1962 and XIX, 
1963, D. R. Buxton, ‘The Christian antiquities of Northern Ethiopia’, 
Archaeologia, XCII. 1947, and ‘The Rock-hewn and other medieval churches 
of Tigre Province, Ethiopia’, Archaeologia, CHI, 1971, and Ruth Plant and 
D. R. Buxton, ‘Rock-hewn churches of the Tigre Province’ in Ethiopia 
Observer, Addis Ababa, 1974, XIII, 3. 

63 For illustrations, see W. Harvey, ‘Structural survey of the Church of the 
Nativity, Bethlehem, Oxford, 1935; “The Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem’, 


Archaeologia, LXXXVII, 1937; R. W. Hamilton, Guide to Bethlehem, Palestine, 
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Bethlehem, which has a domed octagonal chapel 16m in diameter 
at the end of a five-aisled nave 26m wide,® and it was thus in 
turn linked in type to the sacred domed church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem.5* 

Smaller domes are known in chapels behind or above the altar 
in later Ethiopian churches. The San‘a’ church is unusual in 
the large size of its dome, and in the use of a Byzantine octagon 
in plan.’ The decorated beams referred to by al-Azraqi may 
have been braces to the dome or to the barrel vault of the choir; 
but their length does not relate to any dimensions in the plan and 
seems likely to have been exaggerated. The alabaster panel 
referred to in the domed chapel was probably a large top-light in 
the centre of the dome, like those smaller ones that survive in 
front of the mikrab in the Great Mosque (pl. 18.32). From the 
reference at the beginning of al-Azraqi’s description to the San‘a’ 
church being ‘rectangular’, it seems possible that the octagon was 
incorporated within an enclosing outer wall, the narrow remaining 
spaces on either side possibly serving as chapels. This regular 
shape for the whole church conforms closely with later Ethiopian 
practice. The dome, or rather, the roof over it, seems to have 
projected above the rest of the church as happened at Bethlehem; 
it is doubtful whether it could have reached the stated height of 
60 dhira, that is, 20m. 

The great size mentioned for the open-air ambulatory around 
the church (200 dhira', or 96.5m) appears likely to be an error 
which has crept into the text. The Axum church stood within a 
large walled enclosure, but excavation has shown that this was 
clustered with buildings. An open space for ambulation between 
50 dhira* and 100 dhira* wide is more probable. 


1939; and J. W. Crowfoot, Early Churches in Palestine, London, 1941. 

64 It is possible that al-kanīsah and al-Qañs were the same building (cf. Yaqüt, 
quoted earlier), and that there was some faith in the legend reported by 
al-Razi that Jesus entered San‘a’ and prayed on the site of a/-kantsah; and the 
Christians took the place of the kantsah in San'a' following his prayer place. 
This would explain the treatment of the east end of the church as a ‘martyrion’, 
3 site connected with the life of Jesus, and link it logically with the churches 
at Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 

65 The stone capitals and column shafts, together with two fragments of carved 
wood, preserved in the Great Mosque, are similarly much more Byzantine in 
style than traditional Axumite—so much so that their parallels in Axum were 
omitted by Buxton and Matthews from their restoration of the cathedral 
there as being irreconcilable with what they knew of that architectural style, 
see n, 47 above. Columns of the same bevelied type as are found in the 
Great Mosque can be seen in the church of Chergos at Wugro in Ethiopia, 
carrying capitals of the same shape, but undecorated, as the San‘a’ and Axum 
apik with crosses. Illustrated in Buxton, Archaeologia, 1971, CII, Pl. 
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Chapter 7 

The Early and Medieval 
History of San‘a’, 

ca. 622-953/1515 


Introduction 
Methodology 


The arrangement of the material covering more than 
900 years of the history of the city of San‘a’ has presented 
problems, not least that of offering the inevitable host of names 
and dates in a digestible form. It is hoped that the pattern adopted 
will prove acceptable to the reader. As far as is possible, inter- 
minable lists of the names of persons, tribes, places and dates 
have been avoided. Rather, a more general picture of the city 
during this period has been attempted. However, the local 
dynasties centred on San‘a’ are well documented in the primary 
sources available to us and in these accounts a more detailed 
picture of events can be given. The Ayyubid period can also be 
treated in this way, whereas mention of San‘a’ and its affairs is 
rare for the later Rasulid and Tahirid periods—at any rate in 
the Sunni sources. The account given here must by necessity 
remain much weighted on the politico-military side, since this is 
the nature of these primary sources from which the material has 
been culled. 

A brief allusion has already been made elsewhere! to the 
question of the primary sources for the history of medieval 
Yemen. In this field the historian suffers from the plethora of 
manuscript material of the Sunni, Zaydi and Isma‘ili traditions, 
although the last two still remain inaccessible or remote. 
However, the hope is that this chapter might at least form a 
reasonable introductory history to the city of San‘a’. 

This early and medieval period of the history of San‘a’ has 
been divided into seven parts as follows: 


1) the early Islamic history of San‘a’, 1-232/622-847 
2) the Yu‘firids, 232-387/847-98 

3) the Sulayhids, 439-482/1037-1088 

4) the Sultans of Hamdan, 493-569/1099-1173 

5) the Ayyubids, 569-628/1173-1228 

6) the Rasülids, 628-783/1228-1381 

7) the Zaydi Imams, 783-953/1381-1546. 


It must be admitted, of course, that this form of presentation is 
not wholly consistent. Numbers 2, 3 and 4 above were local 
dynasties, in the main centred on San'2' itself, while 5 and 6 were 
states covering much wider territory, the latter having head- 
quarters in the southern area of the country, though often 
controlling San‘a’ and indeed regarding it as an extremely 
important city. 


The reader might consider that it is rather late to introduce a 
section on the Zaydi Imams beginning with the date 783/1381. 
Indeed, from the year 284/897-98, when the first Zaydi Imam 
arrived in Sa'dah in the extreme north of the Yemen, until 1962 
it can be said that there was a Zaydi Imam present in the country. 
On many occasions the Zaydi Imam controlled San‘a’, On many 
occasions too, the Zaydi Imam played an important part in the 
events taking place in the city. But rather than deal with the 
Zaydis as a separate entity before this year—the year they seized 
the city and from that date held it continuously until the Turkish 
conquest—it seemed preferable to bring them into the picture 
whenever history demanded it under the heading of either of the 
local dynasties—2, 3 and 4 above—or under that of the main 
political and military force in the country—5 and 6 above. In 
this connection it should perhaps be stressed that this in no way 
implies that the Zaydi Imams played a minor role in the history 
of San‘a’ prior to 783/1381. Indeed the very opposite is the case. 
Their omission from the earlier section titles is justified only on 
purely practical grounds. 


The Yemen as a Political Unit 


From this study of the history of San‘a’ it will be seen that the 
first two centuries of Islam produced nothing like a political 
entity called the Yemen. The picture during this period is 
rather that of a series of local dynasties ruling over varying extents 
of territory, but in no case controlling vast areas. The city of 
San‘a’ was the seat of the governor appointed by the head of the 
Islamic community, from the Prophet himself to the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs in Iraq. On occasions too the areas of al-Tanad in the 
south near Ta'izz and Hadramawt fell under the contro! of a 
governor similarly appointed by the head of the community and 
who may have been responsible directly to his appointer or 
alternatively to the senior governor in San‘a’. 

After the rise of the Yu'firids in 232/847, the appointees of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph became weaker until it was no longer possible for 
them to continue the practice of appointing governors in the area. 
During this period and those of the Sulayhids and the Sultans of 
Hamdan after the Yu'firids in San‘a’, the pattern of numerous 
‘city-states’ throughout the country continued. The most 
important of these at the time of the Ayyubid conquest in 569/1173 


l Cf G. R. Smith, The Ayvübids and early Rasulids in the Yemen, E. J. W. Gibb 
Mem, N. S. XXVI, London, 1973, II, cap. 3. 
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were as follows. The north of the Tihamah was controlled by 
the Sulaymani sharifs in Harad, while in the southern coastal 
plain, with its centre in Zabid, the Mahdids held sway. The 
southern port of Aden was in the hands of the Isma‘ili family, 
Banu Zuray‘, whose sway extended to include the important 
fortress of al-Dumluwah as far as the Ta‘izz area. San‘a’ and its 
surrounding areas lay in the power of yet another Ismaili group 
of Hamdan and since the arrival of the first Zaydt Imam in 
284/897-98 the Zaydis, usually centred in Sa‘dah, though often 
in the area of al-Jawf, controlled much of the mountainous 
territory to the north of San‘a’. 

It was only with the Ayyubid conquest that one can begin to 
talk of the beginnings of the Yemen as an enduring political unit? 
It was they who subjugated or destroyed those local dynasties 
described above, unifying the whole of the Tihamah and the 
south of the Yemen from Aden to San‘a’. Only the area north 
of San‘a’ was never fully brought under Ayyubid control. 

This political unity of the Tihamah and the southern part of 
the Yemen was bequeathed to the Rasulids by their predecessors, 
the Ayyübids, and in turn, it might be said, to the Rasulids’ 
successors, the Tahirids, and it remained relatively intact until 
the Turkish occupation of the Yemen in the mid-10th/16th 
century. 


The Religious Factions in the Yemen 


There are three main religious groups which will be encoun- 
tered in any history of early Islamic and medieval Yemen. The 
inhabitants of those areas which came under the sway of the 
‘Abbasid governors, including the San‘a” area, must have been 
orthodox Sunnis, presumably originally following the Hanafi 
madhhab. We know, however, that about the close of the 4th/9th 
century, the Shafii madhhab was introduced into the Yemen and 
gradually those Sunnis in the area adopted this school of law. The 
coming to south western Arabia of the Ayyübids in the 6th/12th 
century— themselves staunch Shafi‘is—must have established the 
school for all time and it remains the Sunni school to this day. 

The beginnings of Shi‘ism of the Isma‘ili brand in the Yemen 
are shrouded in mystery. We know that ‘Ali b. al-Fadl, who with 
Mansur al-Yaman was responsible for bringing vast areas of the 
Yemen under the Fatimid banner in the late 3rd/9th century and 
who together are called generally by the misnomer, the Qaramitah, 
was a Shi'1 before his arrival in Iraq, for he was visiting the tomb 
of al-Husayn when he was introduced into the Ismaili mission 
(da‘wah). With the entry into the Yemen of these two dats, 
{sma‘ilism thus spread widely and it will be recalled that, by 
the time of the Ayyubid conquest in the 6th/]2th century, 
Isma‘ilt dynasties controlled the Aden-Ta‘izz areas in the south, as 
well as the San‘a’ area. It was rife too in the Haraz area, the 
mountainous region to the west of San‘a’ overlooking the coastal 
plain. With the destruction of the Banu Zuray* by the Ayyubids 
in the south and with the gradual weakening of the Banu Hatim 
in the San‘a’ area in the periods of the Ayyübids and Rasulids, 
Isma lism in the Yemen suffered a serious, though not fatal 
set-back. Today its followers remain in the Haraz area and Yam; 
the Isma‘ili tribal group of whom were the Banu Hatim, have 
now withdrawn into the Najràn area of the Yemeni-Sa‘udi border. 

The third group is the Zaydi, a mild form of Shi‘ism not far 
removed from the Sunni and often called in the Yemen ai-madhhab 
al-khamis. From the late 3rd/9th century this group has existed 
in the north of the country, in the early days centred on Sa'dah, 
occasionally later on al-Jawf, then from the late 8th/14th century 


2 Cf. ÁAyyübids, Il, loc. cit. 
3 It is true that, for example, the Yu'firids brought large areas of the country 
under their sway and some case might be made for making the same statement 
ing the so-called Qaramitah and the Sulayhids. None of these, however, 
controlled as extensive an area as that of the Ayyubids, nor was their control 
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on San‘a’. During this period the town of Dhamar south of 
San‘a” came under Zaydi control and to this day Dhamar and 
north is reckoned to be Zaydi, while south of the town is Sunni 
Shafi‘. 

It is difficult to generalize on the extent to which the religious 
feelings of the three groups affected their political decisions. 
Broadly speaking, however, we might suggest that the Isma‘ilis 
were particularly unpopular for their religious views and 
co-operation between them and either of the other two groups 
was rare. The important reason for the Ayyubid conquest of the 
Yemen in the 6th/12th century may well have been to rid the 
area of Isma‘ilis as the dynasty had done in Egypt in 567/1171. 
This anti-Isma‘ili feeling was translated into political animosity 
with the destruction of the Banu Zuray' in the south by the 
Ayyubids on their arrival there. 

It is true, however, that Isma'ili-Zaydi co-operation did take 
place on a major scale on at least one occasion as is recounted 
below. Also both the Ayyubids and the Rasulids adopted a policy 
of co-operation with the Ismali Banu Hatim in San‘a’, rather 
than blatant confrontation,and a number of Hatimis served the 
Rasülid administration well in high positions.5 All too was far 
from perfect in Zaydi-Sunni relations,as will be clear from this 
historical account of San‘a’, and the two often fought bitterly. 
The impression is, however, that, whereas the Isma'ilis were 
often opposed because they were Isma‘ilis, the Sunnis and 
Zaydis fought together rather for political and territorial 
reasons, 


The Strategic Value of the City of Santa? 


Following on the capture of San‘a’, by the Ayyubids in 
585/1189-90, the city ceased to be the headquarters of a local 
dynasty. The Ayyübids preferred the south as their headquarters, 
particularly Ta‘izz. San‘a’ was a key military centre through 
which the Zaydis in the north could be kept in check. It cannot 
be said, in our opinion, that the Ayyubids had serious designs on 
taking and holding vast areas of the country to the north of San‘a’. 
The strength of the Zaydis and—perhaps more important—the 
cruel terrain put paid to any such thoughts. For the Zaydis to 
move south of San‘a’, however, was a much easier task, in which 
case the city denied to them was the sure way of preventing such 
an advance on the southern area. To look at the situation from 
the Zaydi side, San‘a’ was a vital centre for them too, if they were 
to make territorial gains south of the city. San‘a’ was therefore 
fought over as bitterly and desperately as it had been in the days 
of the local dynasties. We know that buildings were often 
destroyed, houses, palaces, even mosques. Such a continual 
battering must have taken its toll therefore on San‘a’. One 
notable exception from the lists of destruction which can be found 
frequently in the medieval sources is the suq. One can suggest 
perhaps that business and commerce continued, even if it did 
not always flourish, in these hard times and that San‘a’ remained 
as important in this role as in its military one. It should not be 
forgotten that the historiography of medieval Yemen was a 
collection of dates and battles. Periods of peace and stability, 
administrative organisation and political development did not 
fall within the scope of the historian. Perhaps it is not venturing 
too far to suggest also that San‘a’ remained in some unofficial way 
a commercially protected town, where, whatever was happening 
outside the walls, and for the most part within them too, a man 
might always buy and sell. 


as tight and as deep. The proof of this is to be found in the lasting nature of 
the political area established by the Ayyübids. 

4 Cf. below, The period of the Sultans of Hamdan, p.59a-60b. 

5 e.g. the author of the Simr, Amir Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Hatim. 


San'à' as a Fief (iqta‘)® 

Apart from the important change in the situation of the city 
following on the Ayyubid conquest and described above, we see 
for the first time in the Ayyubid period the appointment of a 
fief-holder (mugta) in San‘a’. The system of fiefs was not of 
course invented by the Ayyubids. Those Ayyubids in power in 
Egypt had found a local Fatimid brand of feudalism and also 
they had naturally imported facets of the Zankid igta“@z which 
they had known in Syria. What evolved in Egypt therefore under 
the Ayyubids was probably a hybrid form of fief-holdings—a cross 
between the local Fatimid and imported Zankid types. 

For the Ayyubid and Rasulid periods in the Yemen, we still 
do not have available the wealth of socio-economic material which 
the historian of medieval Egypt has at his disposal.’ It is only 
possible here, therefore, to make a few general statements 
regarding the igt‘ system in medieval Yemen and in particular in 
San‘a’ itself. 

Despite their close politica! and economic ties with the 
Fatimids in Egypt, it seems that those Isma‘ili groups in the 
Yemen before the Ayyübid conquest—the Sulayhids, Banu 
Zuray‘ and Bang Hatim—had no well ordered feudal system. 
The institution was imported into the country by the Ayyubids 
and is first mentioned in about 598/1202 during the rule of the 
atübak, Sunqur. Prior to their arrival in the area, San‘a’ was 
occupied by the head of the ruling family or, in his long absence, 
by a governor, wali or “mil, or, if the absence were brief, by a 
deputy, na'ib. The muqta* was appointed by the sultan himself 
and he was assigned an igta'— which he held only during the 
sultan's pleasure—in keeping with his rank and station. The 
incumbent of the fief of San‘a’ was certainly an amir of high 
standing. With the death of the sultan, his successor would 
invariably review the fief situation in the country; he may have 
decided to retain a fief-holder or to shuffle round the available 
appointments among his amirs. There is no apparent evidence 
that the igfa° was hereditary.* In contrast to the situation in 
Egypt, Yemeni fief-holders appear in the main to have resided in 
the territory assigned to them.!? 

In keeping with his Egyptian counterpart the fief-holder must 
have had to provide troops when required by the sultan and have 
been responsible for the efficient and smooth running of the 
agriculture and economy of his area. In return he would have 
been permitted to collect certain taxes from the local population. 


The Early Islamic History of 
San‘a’, 1-232/622-847 


The sources for this section are naturally predominantly 
Yemenite, though the major universal history of Tabari has been 
used as a control on names and dates. Being relatively late, 
these sources lack detail for this crucial early period. In fact 
almost all we have is a list of the governors sent to the Yemen, 
firstly by the Prophet, then by the Orthodox, Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. This section must therefore inevitably remain 
sketchy. At the end for ease of reference a list of the governors of 
the Yemen resident in San‘a’ has been appended, though even 
here it is not possible to be entirely confident of the material in 
places, due to the conflicting nature of the sources from which the 
list has been drawn up. 

The beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era saw 
south western Arabia torn by the hostilities of the rival mono- 
theistic religions, Judaism and Christianity. The last king of 


6 Terms like fief and feudalism should in no way be taken to represent their 
precise meanings in the medieval European context. They are merely used 
here for convenience for the Arabic terms, tqra* mugta‘ etc. 

7 As yet no Ibn Mammiati, Qalqashandi or Maqrizi of the Yemen has come 
to light. For an excellent study of the Egyptian system of fiefs, cf. Hassanein 
Rabie, Financial System, London, 1972, cap. II. His primary sources are given 
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the Himyarites, the infamous Dhu Nuwas, had embraced 
Judaism and in A.D. 523 massacred large numbers of Christians 
in Najran in his newly found religious fervour. This appalling 
slaughter brought into the Yemen a force of Christian Abyssinians 
and the latter gained victories there in 523 under Aryat and 
also in 525 under Abrahah. Thus the Himyarite dynasty was 
brought to an end and the Abyssinians, introduced as saviours, 
remained on as conquerors. Some time during the period 525-75, 
Abrahah, while ruler of San‘a’, built there the famous church 
named al-Qalis (pp.41-48). The other notable event of this 
Abyssinian period was the unsuccessful attempt by Abrahah to 
conquer Mecca in A.D. 570 or 571. 

The Yemenite nationalist movement which strove to free 
the Yemen from her Abyssinian conquerors had at its head a 
Himyari named Sayf b. Dhi Yazan. Failing to find support 
from Christian Byzantium, the traditional story goes, he turned 
to Ctesiphon (al-Mada'in) and appealed to the Persian emperor 
Kisra Anüshirwàn, who, in A.D. 575, agreed to despatch a 
Persian army under Wahriz to the Yemen. Wahriz succeeded in 
ousting the Abyssinians from the Yemen, but remained in the 
country, thus replacing one colonial rule for another. About 
the year 6/628, the fifth Persian governor in the Yemen, Badhan, 
embraced Islam together, if we are to believe the Arab historians, 
with the whole of the population of the country. Badhan was 
appointed governor of the whole of the Yemen by the Prophet 
and he continued in this capacity with his residence in $an‘a’ 
until his death. 

Due undoubtedly to its crucial geographical position, San‘a’ 
had re-emerged as the chief town of the Yemen at the latest by the 
beginning of the 6th century of the Christian era. It was certainly 
the capital of Dhu Nuwas and, when the Abyssinians entered the 
country, it remained their headquarters. It was also the home of 
the Persian governors and remained the seat of the governors 
appointed in Islamic times. Throughout the periods of the 
Prophet, the Orthodox, Umayyad and *Abbasid Caliphs to the 
time of the rise of the Yu'firid dynasty and their involvement in 
the affairs of San‘a’ in the 3rd/9th century, governors were sent 
out to the city. These governors were often responsible, at least 
in theory, for the whole of the country, though other governors 
were sometimes also appointed for the al-Janad area and Hadra- 
mawt. It is impossible to speculate on the extent of the authority 
of the San‘a’ governors, though they probably controlled little or 
nothing outside the walls of the town. They presumably had a 
force under arms for the day-to-day policing of the urban area, 
though it seems clear from our sources that they could not impose 
their will by tyrannical means on the local population; a number 
tried and complaints to the Caliph, though perhaps slow to receive 
attention, eventually brought justice either in the form of a 
reprimand or with the actual dismissal of the governor and his 
replacement by another. 

More important than the daily administration of San‘a’ would 
have been the task required of the governor to promote Islam and 
the Islamic way of life. We cannot accept the naive assertion of 
the historians that Badhan, the Persian governor, accepted Islam 
and the whole of the population immediately followed. In this 
large area where communications are so appallingly difficult the 
spread of Islam must have been of a gradual nature. It is probably 
in this context that one should appreciate the appointments of 
governors in al-Janad and Hadramawt. San‘a’, apart from its 
obvious importance as a military centre, was also a centre of 
commerce and trade, perhaps operating under some kind of 
special sanctity derived from the mahram institution of pre-Islamic 


in the footnotes and see also his Bibliography, especially 200 et seq. 

8 e.g. in Ayyubid times the Rasülid Amir, Badr al-Din Hasan and in Rasulid 
times, ‘Alam al-Din al-Sha'bi. 

9 Cf. Financial System, 

10 Cf. Financial System, 63. 

11 Tartkh al-rusul wa-’l-muluk, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1879-81. 

12 Tabari, Tarikh, L4, 1851. 
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times. There may well have been the agreed regulation that arms 
were not carried except by the governor’s militia and that tribal 
squabbles were left behind at the gates of the city. There is 
certainly evidence to suggest that the suq system flourished and 
economic stability is achieved only in a situation of peace. The 
city, then, in these early centuries of Islam would have attracted 
traders, big and small, from an ever increasing area outside and 
this was how the new religion gradually spread throughout the 
whole area. We can assume that the centres of al-Janad and 
Hadramawt played exactly the same role in the dissemination of 
Islam in the Yemen. 

Although he is credited by some as the builder of the Great 
Mosque in San‘a’, there is no indication that Farwah b. Musayk 
al-Muradi was ever formally appointed governor. Wabr b. 
Yuhannis al-Kalbi was therefore the first governor appointed by 
the Prophet.” All our sources list ‘Ali b. Abi Talib as a governor, 
though the statement that he never reached the Yemen is in all 
probability correct.* Among other well known names to appear 
in the sources are Mu‘adh b. Jabal, another contender to be the 
founder of the Great Mosque as well as that of al-Janad, Aba Misa 
al-Ash'ari and Khalid b. al-Walid. At this stage of course we 
cannot be sure of the exact dates of appointments and the list 
appears inordinately long, with fifteen names quoted for what 
must have been a period of ten years or less. The possibility 
clearly does exist that this is simply a list of all those who might at 
some time have represented the Prophet in San‘a’, some, like 
‘Ali himself, being appointed but never in fact taking up the 
appointment in person. 

It can be assumed that the period of the first three Orthodox 
Caliphs was one of stability and the steady growth of Islam in the 
Yemen as a whole, though some sources mention the apostasy of 
certain San'anis.!5 The names of only three governors are given for 
this period. With the assumption of the caliphate by ‘All in 35/656, 
however, and the resulting civil war between his followers and 
those of Mu‘awiyah, the repercussions of this struggle were 
felt in San‘a’. In 40/660-61 Mu'awiyah despatched an army under 
Busr b. Artah al-Lu'lu'i with 3,000 men which was to drive out 
‘Als governor in San‘a’, ‘Ubaydullah b. ai-*Abbas, and destroy 
the ‘Alid party in the town. ‘Ubaydullah, hearing of the impend- 
ing attack of the Syrian army, addressed the inhabitants of San‘a’ 
from the minbar of the mosque and in an impassioned speech 
appealed to them to join him to repel the enemy. The response 
from the populace, the most influential of whom were the Abna’, 
descendants of the Persian conquerors, was, however, poor and 
‘Ubaydullah fled the country for al-Kufah. Mu‘awiyah’s army 
under Busr entered San‘a’ to establish Umayyad rule there. 
When Umayyad control was established over San‘a’ ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan al-Thaqafi'® was appointed governor by Mu'awiyah. 

It is interesting to note that with the control of the Hijaz 


13 This statement leaves aside Badhan who had to all intents and purposes 
n confirmed in an appointment already held on behalf of the Persian 
mperor. 
14 Cf. Ibn Samurah, Tabagat, 16, who says he got na further than ‘Akk in the 
Tihamah. 


15 Khazraji, Kifayah, Leiden University, ms. 805 

16 Cf. Ibn Samurah, Tabagat, ed. Fu'ad Sa'id, Cairo, 1957; Janadi, Sufick, 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, ms. 3110, 33a; Khazraji, Kifayah, 17. 
Ibn al-Qàsim, Ghavat al-omant, Cairo, 1338 H, 96-97. For the story of 
the murdered son of ‘Ubaydullah b. al-'Abbas, see below, The Mosques of 
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passing to the rebel ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr, he was able to appoint 
his own governors in San‘a’ for a period of nine years between 
64/683 and 73/692. During the last two years of Ibn al-Zubayr's 
life, however, the town was in a state of turmoil. In 71/690-91, a 
group of the Harüriyyah, a branch of the Khawarij who had 
originally come into being by seceding from the followers of ‘Ali, 
arrived in San‘a’ where the inhabitants, having refused to fight, 
made peace with the intruders at the price of 100,000 dinars, 
some of which had to come as assistance from outside the city. 
San‘a’ remained in chaos until the death of Ibn al-Zubayr in 
73/692 and the arrival of the governor of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
Muhammad b. Yusuf, the brother of the Caliph’s tough governor 
in Iraq, al-Hajjaj. The list of the Umayyad governors continues 
at the steady rate of one governor per Caliph with the exception of 
Hisham (105-25/724-43) who found it necessary to appoint two. 
It will be noted too that no fewer than five out of the nine governors 
appointed from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik until the collapse of the 
Umayyad caliphate were Thaqafis. 

Of those names of the governors appointed in San‘a’ by the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs listed below only two are worthy of further 
mention. In 140/757-58, Ma'n b. Zà'idah arrived in the Yemen 
as governor on behalf of the Caliph al-Mangur. He remained for a 
period of six years in San‘a’ after which he was recalled by the 
Caliph to combat the Khawarij in Khurasan. He left his own son 
behind to take his place.!® 

The year 183/799-800 saw the arrival in San‘a’ of Muhammad 
b. Barmak, the governor of al-Rashid. It appears that he remained 
in San‘a’ for nine or ten years, for the appointment of his successor 
is recorded for the year 193/809. Muhammad b. Khalid is 
credited with the building in San'a' of a palace named Dar 
al-Baramikah as well as the construction of an underground 
channel of the ganat type, known in the Yemen as ghayl, (see 
pp.19b-31b) for the local population. This was given the name 
Ghayl al-Barmaki and is reported to have watered the south and 
west of the town. Its source near Ghayman. The governor made the 
ghayl into a wagf and swore to spend only his own funds on its 
upkeep. He also produced drinking places (sing. sa6z/) in the 
town for the general public, though whether the form of these was 
anything like those found to this day in San‘a’ is not certain 
(pp. 293, 299). His governorship clearly marked a period of 
prosperity in the town and we are told in one source that on the 
appointment of his successor to the governorship there were 
85,000 dwelling places in San‘a’. 

Early in the 3rd/9th century, a small local dynasty in Shibam 
Kawkaban a little to the north west of San‘a’ looked upon the 
increasing weakness of the ‘Abbasid governors there and their 
frequent changes with ever greater alarm. The ambitious head 
of the family, Yu‘fir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hiwali, began to make 
plans to include the town in his own territory. 


San‘a’, Masjid al-Shahidayn. 

17 For the opc of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr, cf. Ibn Samurah, Tabagat, 
51-52; Ibn al-Qasim, Gh@yar, IH. For the entry of the Harüriyyah into 
San‘a’, cf. Janadi, Sulik, 34b; Khazraji, Kifayah, 18; oes Texte ei 
Makhramah), ppsala, 1936-50, HL 100. For origin of the name Hariri 
cf. Mubarrad, Kamil, Bab min akhbar al-Khawanij, ed. W. Wright, 1864, 540. 

18 Ibn al- -Qasim,. Ghayat, 130-31. 

19 Razi, Tarikh San‘a’, Damascus, 1974, 106-07; Ibn a -Qasim, Ghayar, 
141-44. Ibn al-Qasim calls the flow nahr. He specifically mentions prosperity 

in Sanz in 186/802-03, putting the number of houses at 120,000. 


List of Governors of the Yemen 
Resident in San‘a’ 


a) in the time of the Prophet 
Wabr b. Yuhannis 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

Mu‘adh b. Jabal 

Abt Masa al-Ash'ari 

Khalid b. al- Walid 

Khalid b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As 

al- Tahir b. Abi Halah 


b) in the time of the Orthodox Caliphs 
Aban b. Sa'id b. al-‘As 
Ya‘la b, Umayyah al-Tamimi 


c) in the time of the Umayyad Caliphs 

*Urhman b. ‘Affan al-Thaqafi Mu'awiyah (41-60/66 1-80} 
‘Uqbah b. Abi Sufyan (brother of Mu'àwiyah) 20 

Fayrüz al-Daylami 

al-Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari 

Sa'id b. Dawüd 

al-Dahhak b. Fayrüz al-Daylami 


Bahir b. Raysan al-Himyari Yazid (60-64/680-83) 


al-Dahhak b. Fayrüz ai-Daylami ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr 
(64-73/683-92} 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. 

al-Walid 


‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Abi 
Wada‘ah al-Sahmi 


‘Ubaydah b. al-Zubayr (brother of ‘Abdullah} 
Mu'tab/Mubsin b. ‘Abdullah al-Fagih?! 


d) in the time of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs to the death 
of al-Wathig (232/847) 


Dawid b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. 
al-‘Abbas 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Majid b. 


‘Abd al-Rahman_b. Zayd b. 
Khatrab al-‘Adwi 24 


Muhammad b. Zayd b. ‘Abdullah 
b. ‘Abd al-Maddan al-Hárithi?* 


‘Abdullah b. Malik al-Harbi/ 
Harithi2® 

* Ali b. al-Rabi‘ b. ‘Abdullah b. 
“Abd al-Maddan al-Harithi ?? 


Ma'n b. Zà'idah b. Mudarras b. 


Sharik b. ‘Amir b. Hamman b. 
Murrah al-Shaybani 


20 Janadi, Su/ik, omits. 

21 Jandi, Sufzk, has Mu'tab, matola of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Fagth, and adds what 
appears to be another governor named Ibn al-Faqih. Khazraji, Kifayah, has 
Muhsin b. ‘Abdullah al-Fagih. 

22 Tashkil from Tabari, Tarikh, Indices, personal name index. 

23 Janadi, Suluk, clearly reads Abu’l-Huniib, though Khazrafi Kifayah, may 
read Abu'l-Hubüb. 

24 Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, ai-4bhath, on the authority of ‘Arshi, Bulugh, 11, makes 


appointed by remarks 
al-Saffah 


(132-36/750-54) 
deputy of above 


al-Mansur 
(136-58/754-75) 
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Ya'là b. Umayyah al-Tamimi 
*Amr b. Haram 

*Ukashah b. (Abi) Thawr 
Mu'awiyah b. Kindah 

Jarir b. 'Abdullah al-Bajali 
*Amir b. Shuhayd 

Shahr b. Badhàn 


al-Mughirah b. Sha'b 


*Ubaydullih b. al-‘Abbas *Ali b. Abi Talib (35-40/656-61) 


Qays b. Yazid al-Sa'di al-Tamimi 

Abu "]-Nujüd (mawlā of ‘Uthman b. 'Affan)?* 
al-Dabhak b. Fayruz al-Daylami 

Khailad b. al-Sa’ib 

Abu ’l-Hunub?3 


Muhammad b. Yusuf (brother of al-Haijjaj} 
Ayyub b. Yahya al-Thagafi 

‘Urwah b. Muhammad al-Sa'di 

Mas'üd b. ‘Awf al-Kalbi 

Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi 

al-Salt b. Yusuf b. ‘Umar 

Marwan b. Muhammad b. Yüsufal-Thaqafi al-Walid (125-26/743-44) 
al- Dahhak b. Fadil al-Saksaki Yazid (126/744) 
al-Qasim b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi Marwan (127-32/744-50) 


‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705) 
al-Walid (86-96/705-15) 
Sulayman (96-99/715-17) 
Yazid (101-05/720-24) 

Hisham (101-25/724-43) 


Zà'idah b. Ma'n 

al-Hajjaj b. Mansur 

al-Furàt b. Muslim/Salim al-‘Ansi 25 
Yazid b. al-Mansür 

‘Abd al-Khaliq b. Muhammad 
al-Shihabi 

Raja’ b. Rawh al-Judham: 


‘Ali b. Sulayman b. "Ali b. 
‘Abdullah b. al-‘Abbas 


Wasi‘ b. ‘Ismah 
‘Abdullah 6. Sulayman 


al-Mahdi 
(158-69/775-85) 


this two different men, ‘Umar and Zayd. He also writes al-Hattab instead of 
al-Khagab. Both errors are ‘Arshi’s. 

25 Sic in Janadi, Su/ik, while Khazraji, Kifayah, has Muhammad b. Yazid b. 
‘Ubaydullah b. ‘Abd al-Maddan. 

26 Janadi, Suuk, al-Harithi; Khazraji, Kifayah, al-Harbi. = 

27 Sic in Janadi, Suluk; Khazraji, Kifayah, Ya'la b. al-Rabi‘ b. ‘Abd al-Dar; 
Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, 15, reads "Ali b. al-Rabi' b. ‘Ubaydullah al-Harithi. 

28 Janadi, Suluk, Muslim; Khazraji, Kifayah, Salim. Both place him after 
akHajjaj b. Mansur, cf. Bikhazi, “Coins’, 16, after Hamdani, Sifat, 59. 
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Mansur b. Yazid b. 

Mansüt al-Himyari 

‘Abdullah b. Sulayman?? 

Sulayman b. Yazid b.'Abdullàh b. 

‘Abd al-Maddan al-Harithi 

*Abdullah b. Muhammad b. al Hadi 
Ibrahim b, Muhammad b.'Ali — (169-70/785-86) 
b. ‘Abdullah b. al-‘Abbas” 


Ibrahim b. Sulayman b. ‘Uqbah 
b. Muslim al-Bahili ?! 


al-Ghitrif b. *Ara' al-Kindi al-Rashid 
(170-93/786-809) 
*Abbàd b. Maymün/Muhammad 

al-Sihami 32 

al-Rab b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd 

al-Maddan 

‘Asim b. ‘Utbah al-Ghassani 


*Ayyüb b. Ja'far b. Sulayman b. 
"Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. al-‘Abbas2? 


al-Rabr' b. ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Hashimi 
al-' Abbas b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim 


‘Abdullah b. Mus'ab b. Thabit 
b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr 


Ahmad b. Isma‘il b. ‘Ali b. 
“Abdullah b. Talhah b. Abt Talhah 


Ibrahim b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Talhah al-Hajabi * 


Muhammad b. Khalid b. Barmak 
Hammad al-Barbari? 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Amin 
Malik al-Khuza‘i (193-98/809-13) 


Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Kinani 


Yazid b. Jarir b. Yazid b. Khalid 
b. ‘Abdullah al-Qasri 368 


"Umar/' Amr b. Ibrahim b. Wagid 
b. Muhammad b. Zayd b. 
"Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 


29 Janadi, Su/ü&, omits. 

30 Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, omits; Janadi, Suézk, reads ‘Ubaydullah. 

31 Following Janadi. Suéiek, and Khazraji, Kifayah, though Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, 
3] after Tabari and Ibn al-Athir, has Ibrahim b. Salm b. Qutaybah. Cf. 
Tabari, Indices, personal name index. 

32 Janadi, Su/uk, Maymiin; Khazraji, Kifayah, Muhammad. 

33 Janadi, Su/ik, omits. 

34 Janadi, Suluk, omits. 

35 This and the following governor struck coins in their own names. Cf. 
Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, 23-24. He may have been appointed by al-Amin, cf. 
Ghayat, 146, 
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Ishàq b. Müsi b. ‘Isa b. Miisib. — al-Ma'mün 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah — (813-33/198-218) 
b. ‘Abbas 

al-Qasim b. Isma"il 

Ibrahim b. Misi b. Ja'far b. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Husayn b. 

‘All b. Abi Talib” 

“Isa b. Yazid al-Jalüdi?? 

Muhammad b. Mahan 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Hamid™ 

Husayn/Hisn b. (al-)Minhal 

Ibrahim al-Ifriqi 

Nu'aym/Na'im b. Waddah ai-Azdi 

al-Muzaffar b. Yahya al-Kindi 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. mala of 
Muhriz al-Ma'mün 
*Abbad b. (al-)'Umar al-Shihabi 
Ishaq b. al- Abbas b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas 
Ya‘qub b. Ishaq b. al-‘Abbas 
*Abbàd b. ‘Umar al-Shihabi # 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ja‘far b. 
Sulayman b. ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas 
al-Hashimi 

Mansir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Tanükhi *? 

‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. Mahan 

Ttakh al-Turki 4 al-W athiq joint authority— 


Harthamah Shar Bamiyan (227-32/842-47)  Trakh never came to 
the Yemen, retained 
al-Tanukhi as repre- 
sentative in San‘a’ 
before arrival of 
Harthamah 


‘Alid rebel, nicknamed 
al-Jazzar 


joint authority 


al-Mu'tasim 
(218-27/833-42) 


joint authority 


Ja‘far b. Dinar” 
Himyar b. al-Harith al-Mutawakkil 
(232-47 /848-61) 


36 Janadi, Suluk, has simply Jarir b. Yazid b. ‘Abdullah. 

37 Cf. Tabari, TarikA, III, 988. 

38 Janadi, Suluk, omits. 

39 Janadi, Sudzk, omits. 

40 Janadi, Suizk, gives this governor two periods of office. The first period is 
not mentioned by Khazraji, Kifayah. 

41 Janadi, Suk, ‘Abd a]-Rahim. 

42 Janadi, Suluk, Mangus b. :Abd al-Rabim. 

43 Khazrajt, Kifáyah, ‘Abdullah b. Hamdawayh. 

44 He struck coins in his own name. Cf. Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, 30. 

45 He struck coins in his own name. Cf. Bikhazi, ‘Coins’, 31. 


The Period of the Yu‘firids, 
232-387/847-998 


There can no longer be any discussion regarding the correct 
vocalisation of the name of the man who gave his name to this 
dynasty. It was clearly Yu'fir.Ó The dynasty which Yu'fir b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hiwali founded was to be the first independent 
native dynasty in the Yemen in Islamic times. Dhu Hiwal, living 
in the Shibam area at this time, claimed descent right back to 
Qahtan through Himyar, thus making themselves the successors 
of the Himyarite zubba‘s of the pre-Islamic era.* 

The increasing impotence of the ‘Abbasid governors in San‘a’, 
then, and their frequent changes stirred Yu‘fir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
into action. In 227/841-42 he ordered the attack from Shibam on 
San‘a’, then under the governorship of Mansur b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Tanukhi. But the attack failed miserably and the Yu‘firid army 
was compelled to return to Shibam. With the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Iraq, al-Tanukhi attacked Shibam, but found the 
town too well fortified. His attempts to destroy the Yu'firid 
house were thwarted.** 

When news of the Yu'firid rebellion reached Samarra, the 
‘Abbasid capital, al-Wathiq despatched in 229/843 the Persian 
general, Harthamah Shar Bamiyan, with a force to the Yemen, at 
the same time appointing him co-governor with Irakh al-Turki. 
Shar Bamiyan reached San‘a’ later that year, 229/844, and 
proceeded to Shibam. The ‘Abbasid army, though with superior 
forces and a large number of horse, was still unable to break the 
defences of Shibam and the Persian general gave up, returned to 
San‘a’ and from there made his way back to Iraq.” 

The Caliph, al-Wathiq, dismissed the governor, [takh al- 
Turki, who had in any case never set foot in the Yemen, and 
appointed Ta'far b. Dinar. He arrived with his army in San‘a’ in 
232/846. He too was making little progress in his attempt to take 
Shibam when, later that year, 232/847, news arrived of the death 
of al-Wathiq. Ja‘far lifted the siege, and made peace with the 
Yuffirids and made off for San‘a’. He was confirmed in his 
appointment by the new Caliph, al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), 
but left his son, Muhammad, as his deputy in San'a' and returned 
to Iraq. Al-Mutawakkil replaced him by Himyar b. al-Harith 
who went out from Şan‘? to meet the Yu'firid rebels. By this 
time, however, the latter were strong enough to leave their fortress 
and soundly defeated the governor, Himyar, who fled and left the 
Yemen soon after. This marks the beginning of Yu'firid rule over 
San‘a’ 5° 

It can be assumed that this was a great propaganda victory 
for the Yu'firids, the hitherto relatively unknown family from 
Shibam. We can now read of large areas of the Yemen between 
Sa'dah in the far north and al-Janad in the south coming under 
their sway. It would seem most unlikely that the later ‘Abbasid 
governors in San‘a’ had controlled such vast areas. San‘a’ itself 
for some time to come was to remain the headquarters of the 
dynasty." 

The intentions of the Yu'firids are difficult to gauge exactly, 
though, if their coinage is a good indication, they planned to 
remain within the ‘Abbasid state, for all the coins struck at this 
time bore the name of the ‘Abbasid Caliph and not that of their 
amirs.5? We do not know also whether the Caliphs in Iraq granted 
the Yu‘firids diplomas of authority, as, we are told, they did 
later. Since the sources are without exception silent on the 
remainder of the rule of Yu'fir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman over $an‘a’ 


46 Cf. al-Hamdani, 7&/1, II, 71. 

47 Geddes, Yu‘firids, Appendix B, tables 1-3. This is an excellent study of the 
Yu'firid dynasty which is to be published. Our debt to the author of this 
unpublished thesis is here acknowledged and the extent to which we have drawn 
from his material is, we hope, clear from our footnotes. 

48 ‘Imad al-Din Idris, Kanz, British Library, Ms. OR 4581, 177b; Geddes, 55. 

49 Kanz, 177b; Geddes, 56. 

50 Kanz, 177b-178a; Geddes, 57-58. 

51 Geddes, 58. 
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and the surrounding areas, it can be assumed that it was a period 
of peace and stability. In 258/872 feeling himself too old and 
infirm to carry out his duties effectively, Yu'fir handed the reins 
of government over to his son, Muhammad, who received a 
diploma from the 'Abbasid Caliph. Muhammad preferred to 
use Shibam as his capital, rather than San'à' where he is said to 
have built the city walls. He set about to collect wealth for the 
state, raising taxes and relying heavily for revenue on the silver 
mine in Hamdan territory.” 

In 262/876 a violent flood swept through Wadi "l-Sirar in 
San‘a’, leaving in its wake great devastation, Muhammad b. 
Yu ‘fir could only interpret this as a sign of divine wrath and a 
warning that his greed should cease. He left on pilgrimage in an 
attempt to appease his Creator, leaving his son, Ibrahim, behind 
as his deputy. On his return from the pilgrimage he retired to 
devote himself completely to religion. Ibrahim continued as 
leader of the Yu‘firid house. Old Yu‘fir, not wishing to see his 
son, Muhammad, participate any further in the affairs of state, 
ordered his grandson, Ibrahim, to murder his own father, 
Muhammad, and Muhammad’s brother, Ahmad. The murder 
was carried out in the minaret of the mosque of Shibam in 
269/892,54 

This callous murder in the mosque was to have far reaching 
consequences for the Yu'firid dynasty. Rebellions broke out in 
the outlying areas of the territories held by the Yuffirids, 
particularly serious was that in al-Jawf, and the silver mine, an 
important source of wealth, was destroyed. Greatly affected by 
the troubles and rebellions directed against him, Ibrahim withdrew 
to Shibam and left his son, ‘Abd al-Rahim, in $an‘a’. In 273/ 
886-87, however, he dismissed him and exercised authority 
through deputies. The ‘Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad decided that 
the hand of the Yu'firids needed strengthening and he despatched 
his governor, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn to the Yemen. Before his arrival 
in the country, however, in 279/892, San'a' had erupted into 
violence. Both the Abna', the descendants of the Persians, and 
the Bana Shihab, the tribal group predominant in the town, 
joined forces and took to the streets. They plundered Ibrahim’s 
house, though he himself had escaped to Shibam. He was, 
however, assassinated there shortly afterwards. His cousin, ‘Abd 
al-Qahir b. Ahmad assumed the little power remaining to the 
Yu'firids and held on until the arrival of Ibn al-Husayn. The 
latter proved a just and able governor and he put an end to the 
street violence in San'a' 55 

Ibn al-Husayn was recalled in 282/895-96. The events of the 
following years in San‘a’ are not well chronicled and we cannot be 
sure that the Yu‘firids even managed to hang on to the town after 
the departure of Ibn al-Husayn, They were certainly deserted by 
their most ardent supporters, Al Tarif. The governor's Turkish 
troops—called Khafatim in the Arabic sources**—lacked discipline 
and committed a number of atrocities in San‘a’. The government 
of the town was seized by a Nihmi, Abu ’I-‘Atahiyah ‘Abdullah b. 
Bishr, but he was unable to control Al Tarif and the Khafatim. 
He called in the first Zaydi Imam in the Yemen, al-Hadi ila 'l-Haqq 
to assume control.*? 

Yahya b. Husayn was a Hasani Sharif born in Medina in 
245/859-60. Fired by an ambition to rid the Yemen of all the evil 
practices perpetrated there and to bring to her people the benefits 
of his own version of Islam, Yahya paid a brief visit there in 
280/893 reaching a place named al-Sharafah somewhere near 
San‘a’. However, when he did not find the enthusiastic welcome 
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from the local population which he had expected, he rerurned 
disappointed to the Hijaz.5! The north of the Yemen at this time 
was in a state of strife and bloodshed. Remembering the brief 
visit of this religious reformer three years earlier, some influential 
tribal leaders from Sa'dah and Khawlan wrote in 283/896 to 
Yahya in Medina asking him to return to the country and attempt 
to bring the terrible tribal feuding to an end. Yahya agreed and 
arrived finally in Satdah in the following year, 284/897. 58 

Meanwhile in San‘a’ Abu ’l-‘Atahiyah found it increasingly 
difficult to cope with the Al Tarif, the clients of the Yu‘firids, and 
the Khafatim, the Turkish soldiery brought by the ‘Abbasid 
governor, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn. He began to correspond with Yahya, 
who now called himself al-Hadi ila 'I-Haqq, and recognised him 
as Imam. In 286/899-900 Abu ‘l-‘Atahiyah wrote to al-Hadi 
formally offering to hand San‘a’ over to him, The Imam readily 
agreed, but it was 288/901 before he was able to leave his newly 
acquired territories in the north and start out for San‘a’. Abu °l- 
*Atáhiyah, in order to clear the town of the troublemakers from 
Al Tarif and the Khafatim, suggested that they ambush the Imam 
as he approached with the Zaydi army by way of Wadi 'I-Sirr. Al 
Tarif and the Khafatim left hastily for the wadi, while Abu 'l- 
‘Atahiyah slipped out to Hadagàn to meet the Imam there and 
offer him his oath of allegiance. His advice to al-Hadi was that 
they should return quickly to San‘a’ before the duped Al Tarif 
and the Khafatim could get back. The [mam arrived in the town 
and took up residence in Abu "l-'Atahiyah's own house. 

Al Tarif and the Khafatim returned burning with fury at this 
trick. They joined followers of the Yu'firid house and pro-Yu‘firid 
rioting broke out in San‘a’. The ringleaders of all three factions 
were imprisoned by al-Hadi and he began to organise his authority 
in the city. The coinage was struck and the khutbah read in his 
name. Feeling that his administration in the town was operating 
smoothly, he left for a hasty tour of the north area of the Yemen, 
having placed his brother, ‘Abdullah, in charge in San‘a’. He 
swept with speed through the highlands leaving behind 
representatives from his Tabari soldiers in each town captured. 
He returned to San‘a’, but preferred to set up his headquarters in 
nearby Shibam and, therefore, appointed his cousin, ‘AIT b. 
Sulayman, as governor there. A serious revolt by Banu Rabi‘ah 
necessitated the sending by al-Hadi of large bodies of troops away 
from Shibam and San‘a’ and the Yu‘firids and Al Tarif seized 
their opportunity. Shibam was beseiged and street fighting broke 
out in San‘a’, the latter directed against the Zaydi governor, 
‘All b. Sulayman, who was compelled to flee. ‘Abd al-Qahir b. 
Ahmad, the Yu‘firid leader, once more took over the city.*! 

With the arrival of reinforcements from the Hijaz, al-Hadi 
felt strong enough to attempt the recapture of San‘a’. He entered 
in triumph in the face of minimal opposition, though the 
surrounding areas remained in Yu'firid hands and hostile to the 
Zaydi. On numerous occasions the Yu'firids pressed the city 
hard, sometimes entering only to be driven out again. A dual 
blow was struck at the morale of al-Hadi and the Zaydi army when 
both Abu ’l-‘Atahiyah and ‘Ali b. Sulayman were killed during 
the Yu‘firid incursions. The Imam was deserted more and more 
by his tribal troops who showed no inclination to sit it out in 
the beleaguered city with no chances of attacking the enemy and 
gaining booty. To add to his problems al-Hadi fell ill and could 
no longer carry out the leadership of the defence of San‘a’; the 
inhabitants began to blame him for their misfortunes. In 289/902 
he decided to leave the city to its fate and was borne by litter all 
the way back to Sa‘dah.*2 

Ibrahim b. Khalaf, the Yu‘firid general, now entered San‘a’, 
seemingly to take it over for his masters. His aim was, however, 
to throw off his allegiance to the Yu‘firids and establish his own 
58 Sirar, 36; Arendonk, Débuts, 130; Geddes, 74. 
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independence. The Yu‘firids had no one to turn to for help other 
than the Imam who at first hesitated, but then agreed to come to 
the assistance of his erstwhile enemy. In 290/903 he left Sa‘dah 
and approached San‘a’ via al-Jawf where he hoped to pick up 
tribal support. There he was surprised by Ibrahim b. Khalaf 
who in the affray which ensued captured the Imam’s son and took 
him off to San‘a’. Al Hadi lost interest in the whole affair. He 
tried to negotiate the release of his son, but was compelled to 
return to Sa/dah empty handed.9? 

The Yuffirids under As‘ad b. Ibrahim were able to regain 
control of San‘a’ when Ibrahim b. Khalaf and the newly arrived 
“Abbasid emissary, “AH b. al-Husayn, came to blows. [brahim 
was forced to fleeto the Tihamah, while ‘Alib. al-Husayn was killed 
by the followers of As‘ad who now showed no desire to put up 
with interference from the ‘Abbasid Caliph. As‘ad began the long 
task of restoring the city which had been so badly damaged during 
the repeated hostilities described above. He undoubtedly shared 
the authority with his cousin, ‘Uthman, though the two later 
quarrelled and the latter fled to Kawkaban. As‘ad took the town 
and imprisoned ‘Uthman in Shibam below it. As‘ad was now 
in full control of the Yu‘firid house.™ 

The troubles of As‘ad b. Ibrahim, the Yu‘firid leader, were 
not, however, over. Perhaps an even greater threat than that of 
the Zaydi Imam was to appear. This was in the form of the 
two Fatimid das who arrived in the Yemen about this time. 
Although they were referred to as Qaramitah by the non-Fatimid, 
Sunni and Zaydi, sources—a term which has been used thus also 
by certain European scholars—they were clearly the official 
Fatimid das in the Yemen and sent there at the express order of 
the Fatimid Imam. 

Abu 'l-Qasim al-Hasan b. Faraj b. Hawshab b. Zadan, who 
was later given the name Mansur al-Yaman, was a Kufan by 
origin and in 266/879-90 was converted to the Patimid da‘wak by 
the Imam, al-Husayn b. Abmad b. “Abdullah b. Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il b. Ja'far. The dearth of top-ranking followers of the 
da'wah meant rapid elevation to the office of da'? and he was 
earmarked for the Yemen, a remote corner of the Islamic world 
far from possible ‘Abbasid harrassment, and a potentially fertile 
ground for the da‘wah. In the same year a Yemeni Shi‘, ‘Ali b. 
al-Fadl arrived in Kufah to visit the tomb of al-Husayn. He came 
from the south of the Yemen, beyond al-Janad, from Jayshan. He 
too was quickly converted and asked to accompany Abu 'I-Qasim 
to the Yemen, both of them bearing the title of da, the former 
to go to his home territory, Jayshan, and the latter to a place 
called ‘Adan La‘ah not far to the west of San‘a’. They arrived in 
the Yemen in 268/881. Abu 'l-Qasim within two years of his 
arrival began to proclaim openly the Fatimid da'wah in the 
areas of Hajjah and ‘Iyan, He then received permission from 
the Imam to further the cause by force of arms. Ibn al-Fadl, 
operating from the Yafi' area to the north east of Aden, proclaimed 
the jihad against all who refused to join him. He took Abyan and, 
gradually, the whole of the southern Yemen with al-Mudhaykhirah 
as his headquarters, lying to the west of Ibb and Dhu Jiblah.55 

In 292/905 Ibn al-Fadl left with a large army for the north. He 
made firstly for Dhamar where he defeated the Yu'firid governor, 
al-Yafii, in its fortress, Hirran. Hearing of the defeat of his 
governor in Dhamar, As'ad left San‘a’ and fell upon the Fatimid 
army at a village named Zabwah south of his capital. His attack 
had little effect on so huge a force and the Yu‘firids were compelled 
to retreat within the defences of $an‘a’. Ibn al-Fadl advanced on 
the city and led his army to the summit of Nuqum, the mountain 
overlooking San'a' in the east. There he remained inactive for 
three days. À tribesman from Banu Shihab, who occupied the 
southern section of the town, admitted Ibn al-Fadl and a small 
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detachment of his forces into the Shihabi area. He encountered 
fierce opposition, however, though he eventually reached the area 
of the Great Mosque and the ruins of Ghumdan. The town was 
submitted to the most appalling looting and destruction. As‘ad 
fled to Shibam with his cousin, ‘Uthman, and having no confidence 
in their ability to hold the town, from there into exile in al-Jawf.** 

The two Yu'firids had been right not to remain in Shibam, for 
the town fell to Abu `l-Qāsim, Ibn al-Fadl’s fellow da*t, shortly 
after the fall of San'a'. The two Farimids met in Shibam—their 
first meeting since their arrival in the Yemen twenty-four years 
before. It must have been an emotional meeting, though it is clear 
that once the greetings were over there were determined efforts on 
on the part of Abu 'I-Qasim to restrain his colleague and to insist 
on a more humane approach in spreading the da'wah.9 His 
strong words presumably fell on deaf ears. 

Confused incidents followed in San'a' Ibn Kabalah,? 
previously a staunch Yu'firid supporter, went over to Ibn al-Fadl 
after his conquest of the city. He now returned to San‘a’ and was 
permitted to enter by the Fatimid authorities. No sooner, however, 
had he set foot in the town, than he began to preach for the return 
of al-Hadi and Zaydi rule. In the following year, 293/906, al-Hadi 
accepted an invitation to come to San‘a’ and the Yu‘firid, clearly 
considering the Fatimids the greater enemy, joined forces with 
the Imam to enter the town. The newly arranged Zaydi-Yu'firid 
rapprochement soon wore thin and As'ad left again for al-Jawf. 
Ibn Kabalah, in 294/906, turned on al-Hadi who refused to be 
drawn into hostilities and made off for Sa'dah. Ibn Kabalah 
summoned As'ad to return to San‘a’ and for the next five months 
the town was again under Yu'firid control.9? 

The ambitious Ibn al-Fadl could not leave the main town of 
the Yemen in the hands of the Yu‘firids for long. Master of the 
south and the Tihamah, he had to take San‘a’ once and for all. He 
entered the town again with little opposition. He consolidated his 
authority and was to remain in power there for the next three 
years. His immense power and recent successes evidently turned 
his head completely, for he renounced not only the Fatimid 
da'wah, of which he had probably been only a lukewarm supporter 
anyway, but Islam as well.” 

In 297/910 al-Hadi determined to resume his authority over 
San‘a’, He marched down from Sa'dah and entered the town 
with little opposition. Ibn Kabalah, who had been in exile in 
Zabid, arrived at the gates to find that the Zaydi forces had already 
left. As'ad, the Yu‘firid leader, again arrived in San‘a’ and, feeling 
secure, began to appoint governors in the outlying areas, including 
Ibn Kabalah as governor of Dhamar. As‘ad also set out to drive 
Abu 'l-Qasim, the Fatimid da^, from Shibam. The town was 
placed under siege and Abu 'l-Qasim slipped away, only to return 
as soon as the Yu‘firid army had departed.”! 

The death of al-Hadi, the Zaydi Imam in 298/910-11 meant 
that the Yu'firids could not count on Zaydi assistance to repel the 
invasion of San‘a’, now threatened by Ibn al-Fadl. As‘ad and Ibn 
Kabalah, who appears not to have taken up his governorship, fled 
as Ibn al-Fadl advanced. He entered the town in 299/911. His 
declared intention was to make war on his erstwhile colleague in 
the da'wah, Abu ’]-Qasim, an intention he had voiced on repudiat- 
ing the da‘wah and Islam. With Abu 'l-Qasim out of the way, the 
Yu‘firids weak and the Zaydis with a new and less forceful Imam, 
the whole of the Yemen was the prize which offered itself to Ibn 
al-Fadl. The battle between the two, Ibn al-Fadl and Abu ‘l-Qasim, 
was indecisive and a truce was agreed. Ibn al-Fadl passed through 
San'a'—causing much damage to the Great Mosque—on his way to 
al-Mudhaykhirah and left the town undefended. As'ad once 
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again moved in to assume control for the Yu'firids.?? 

In 302/915 Abu "!-Qasim died. Ibn al-Fadl died also within a 
year, though not from natural causes. He was murdered in 
al-Mudhaykhirah by two agents of the Fatimid Imam, al-Mahdi, 
whose da “pah he had betrayed.” 

With the death of Ibn al-Fadl, As'ad was able to move to the 
south of the country where he spent the next two years slowly and 
persistently taking over the former's positions. After this lengthy 
campaign he returned in triumph to San‘a’, bringing with him his 
new bride, one of the daughters of Ibn al-Fadl. Fagimid prisoners 
were executed in the city and there was great rejoicing now that 
San‘a’ was finally, so it was thought, rid of the Fatimids. Abu 
"I-Qasim had made no provision for a successor and the Fatimid 
da‘wah temporarily collapsed. What little support remained for 
the da “pah was confined to the area of Jabal Maswar near Hajjah.” 

With peace established in San‘a’ and the whole of the territory 
held by the Yu'firids in a state of relative calm, As‘ad retired from 
active participation in the affairs of state and withdrew to Kahlan, 
leaving his brother, ‘Abdullah as governor of San'a'. As'ad died 
in 332/944. These last few years of his life had perhaps been the 
zenith of Yu'firid power in the Yemen and their like was certainly 
never to return.?5 

Strangely, he had made no arrangements for his succession. 
Internal squabbles among the Yu'firid amirs immediately flared 
up and we cannot even be sure from our sources which personali- 
ties were involved. By 344/955-56 San‘a’ had passed into the 
hands of one Muhammad b. al-Dahhak. He was followed by a 
Tarifi acting for the Zaydi Imam. The town sunk ever more 
deeply into chaos with the brief rule of a Yu‘firid client, then Ibn 
al-Dahhak again, this time ruling in the name of the Tihamah 
dynasty, the Ziyadids. The political troubles of the city caused 
the tribes to approach ‘Abdullah b.Qahran b. Abi Yu'fir requesting 
him to reactivate Yu'firid rule in San‘a’. ‘Abdullah agreed and 
left Shibam to enter San‘a’ in 353/964, but having settled in the 
city he left quickly to return to Shibam. The control of the town 
reverted to Ibn al-Dahhak, ruling for the Ziyadids. In 369/978 
Yusuf b. Yahya, the nephew of the Zaydi Imam, al-Qasim, entered 
San‘a’ and recited the khutbah in his own name, declaring himself? 
Imam. This again was a temporary arrangement, for Ibn al-Dahhak 
fought back. The Yu'firid, “Abdullah, watched helplessly from 
Shibam while the struggle for San‘a’ raged on between the two. 
Frustrated at his impotence he left for the Tihamah in 379/989-90 
and after successes there, went on to Mikhlaf Ja‘far in the south. 
He died in Ibb in 387/997-98 and with his death the Yu'firid 
dynasty came to an end. San‘a’ and the rest of the Yu'firid 
domains remained in anarchy until the arrival of another Fatimid 
dynasty in the town, the Sulayhids.”* 
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The Period of the Sulayhids, 
439-82/1047-88 


San‘a’ remained the headquarters of the Sulayhid dynasty for 
less than forty years and for the majority of that period we have 
almost complete silence in our sources. The zenith of their rule 
was to follow their period in San‘a’, after they had moved to Dhu 
Jiblah in the south and in the days of their queen, Arwa bint 
Ahmad.” 

There are at least two suggestions, to our knowledge, about 
the origin of the nisbah, Sulayhi. In an 8th/l4th century Yemenite 
book of genealogies”? we read that it is from a place name Salahah, 
whereas, with no apparent indication of his authority, a modern 
author? states that it is the name of a gabilak in Haraz named 
al-Asgluh. 

The father of the founder of the dynasty, Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Sulaybi, was a respected leader of the mountainous Haraz region, 
south west of San‘a’. He was a Sunni, following the Shafi'i 
madhhab and he gave his son, 'Ali, destined to be the first 
leader of the dynasty, a traditional Sunni education. By this time, 
the early 5th/11th century, the Fatimid da‘? in the Yemen was 
one named Sulayman b. “Abdullah al-Zawahi who, presumably 
attracted by his great learning, had sought and won the friendship 
of Muhammad b. ‘Ali. The da“; may have tried to win over his 
Sunni friend, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, without success, but his 
frequent visits to the house brought him into contact with 
Muhammad's brilliant young son, “Ali. Sulayman, until the day 
he died, secretly taught the young “Al the doctrines and ideas of 
the Fatimid cause until he was completely won over. When 
Sulayman passed away, all his books, papers and writings were 
bequeathed to his young convert! The Fatimid sources also 
indicate that al-Zawahi appointed ‘Ali khaltfah in the da‘wah.® 

Our Sunni sourcesisuggest®? that in 429/1037-38 ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad raised his standard on the summit of Jabal Masar, 
the highest peak in the Haraz range, thus implying some kind of 
official declaration of the Fatimid da “ah. The Isma'ili sources 
do not support this and give the impression that ‘Ali continued 
his studies quietly in the area until about ten years later. If we are 
to accept the Sunni sources, however, he followed this act with 
the fortification of the mountain, having with him only about 
sixty followers. He slowly set out to win over the local population. 
He wrote to the Fatimid caliph, al-Mustangir (427-87/1036-94), 
asking him for permission to proclaim the Fatimid cause openly. 
The date of this is not clear and it may have been before the 
raising of his standard on Masar. Alternatively, this may have 
been a request to expand territorially, by the sword if necessary. 
The Caliph agreed and 'Ali rapidly overran the southern mountain 
fortresses and the Tihamah.^ The Fatimid view*? appears to be 
that ‘Ali staged his revolution (zhazwrah) in 439/1047-48 and 
conquered the whole of the Masar area against stiff local opposition. 
From there he passed on to the Hadur region and defeated the 
ruler of San'à', Abu Hashid, at Süf, to take control of the city. 
But ‘Ali had to fight to retain San‘a’, repelling firstly an attack 
from an allied Zaydi-Najahid army, the latter from the Tihamah, 
and in 448/1056-57 the onslaught of a group of Hamdan allied 
with a Zaydi Sharif. All sources are agreed that by 455/1063-64 
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the whole of the south of the country below San‘a’, plus San‘a’ 
itself, lay in the hands of ‘Ali b. Muhammad and the Sulayhid 
house. San‘a’ was set up as the headquarters of the dynasty. 

Having settled into his new headquarters, ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
built a number of palaces in San‘a’ and appointed his governors in 
the provinces. Notable among the latter was As‘ad b. Shihab, 
the brother of Asma’ bint Shihab whom ‘Ali had married in 
Haraz, who was appointed to the Tihamah. This appointment 
may have been made after the intervention of Asma’ into the 
affairs of state. Whatever the case, As‘ad performed well in the 
Tihamah and his reward may well have been the governorship of 
San‘a’, when the Sulayhid capital was moved to Dhu Jiblah. 
His son, al-Mukarram Ahmad, the future second leader of the 
dynasty, was appointed governor of al-Janad and his brother, 
‘Abdullah, governor of al-Ta‘kar, from which he founded the 
town of Dhü Jiblah in 457/1064-65 or 458/ 1065-66. 97 

All our sources are silent, giving no information of Sulaybid 
rule in San‘a’ during the period of ‘Ali’s rule. This presumably 
indicates a period of peace and stability. He visited Mecca briefly 
about 455/1063-64 and left a governor behind in the city. We 
know that his son Muhammad died in Zabid in 458/1065-66 and 
that the Fatimid caliph appointed al-Mukarram Ahmad as his 
successor. In view of the silence of the sources mentioned above, 
it may be that ‘Ali’s death took place at the earlier date of 459/ 
1066-67, rather than 473/1080-81 as some sources suggest.% 
Setting out for Mecca to perform the pilgrimage and taking the 
coastal road, he arrived in al-Mahjam in the northern Tihamah. 
He had taken with him the majority of the Sulayhid house, 
including his mother, Asma’, and he had left his son, al- Mukarram 
Ahmad, in charge of San‘a’. While in al-Mahjam he was set upon 
and killed by the Najahid, Sa‘id b. Najah al-Ahwal, and his 
mother was taken captive.?! 

We know considerably more about the activities of al-Mukarram 
Abmad than about those of his father. With the death of ‘Ali b. 
Mubammad, the Sulayhids lost much ground in the Yemen. 
After their killing of ‘Ali, the Najahids stormed the Sulayhid 
strongholds of al-Ta'kar and Masar and the Fatimid sources 
suggest that Sulayhid territory was reduced to San‘a’ and their 
actual support to about six hundred men. Those Sulayhid 
generals who had been on 'Ali's fatal expedition, including ‘Imran 
b. al-Fadl al-Yami, arrived back in Santa? just in time to stave off 
an attack on the town by the Zaydi, Hamzah b. Abi Hashim at the 
head of five hundred horse and fifteen thousand infantry, mainly 
from Hamdan. Al-Mukarram Ahmad was able to defeat the 
Zaydi and his tribal force in al-Malwa in Arbab country. The 
Sulayhid leader could now get down to the task of winning back 
the whole of the San‘a’ region to his cause, while his generals 
were deputed to recover the key fortresses of al-Ta‘kar and Masar. 
The latter were cleared of Najahid forces.” 

In 460/1067-68 al-Mukarram Ahmad was able to concentrate 
on rescuing his mother from the grip of the enemy in the Tihamah, 
the Najahids. He successfully freed her, though he could not 
linger further in Zabid to destroy the Najahids completely, for 
the news from San‘a’ that the Zaydis under Sharif Qasim b. Ja'far 
were on the march against the city and that his governor there, 
Isma‘il b. Abi Yu‘fir, was ill, brought him and his army back to 


definite leanings towards the Fatimids and was indeed executed by the 
Avyübids in Egypt in 569/1174 for his part in a pro-Fatimid plot against them. 
He is also the earliest soutce we have for this period. 

85 Sulayhiyyun, 73-86. The Zaydi chronicle, Ghayat al-amami, 247-50, agrees 
that 439/1047-48 was the date of the rise of 'Ali on Masar and indicates an 
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90 Janadi, Suluk, Paris Ms., f.183 and cf. Kay's comments, Yaman, 252, n. 31. 
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the city. Isma‘il died soon after the arrival of the Sulayhid army 
in San‘a’ and al-Mukarram Ahmad appointed his son, ‘Abdullah, 
in his place. The complete vengeance for the death of his father 
and humiliating captivity of his mother was only possible for 
al-Mukarram in 461/1068-69. The Najahids were destroyed, 
leaving the Tihamah once again under the Sulayhid banner.” 
The mother of al-Mukarram, Asma’, died in San‘a’ in either 
467/1074-75 or 479/1086.% 

From this point onwards the history of the Sulayhids is 
difficult to unravel. In 461/1068-69 al-Mukarram Ahmad had 
married Arwa bint Ahmad b. Ja‘far b. Musa al-Sulaybi. Arwa 
was born in 444/1052-53. The union produced four children, 
though none were to play a prominent part in Sulayhid affairs. 
Probably after his mother’s death in 467/1074-75 or 479/1086, 
al-Mukarram Ahmad handed over the affairs of state to his wife, 
Arwa, who, arguing that she could not be wife and mother and 
head of state into the bargain, left San‘a’, to set up her capital in 
Dhu Jiblah. This is the version of events as given by ‘Umarah, 
our earliest source for the period. It coincides with that of 
al-Khazraji who also gives the date of the transfer of the capital as 
480/1087-88.? The Fatimid sources would seem to indicate 
that affairs were still in the hands of al-Mukarram Ahmad himself, 
when the capital was established in Dhu Jiblah, though it is clear 
that the idea was Arwàá's?* The position of Saba’ b. Ahmad, 
from another branch of the Sulaybid house,” is difficult to 
explain, unless we have the clue in Abu Makhramah® that he 
was merely the official da “t, since the new ruler, being a woman, 
could not carry this title. Whatever the truth of the case, the main 
Sulayhid administration left San‘a’, probably about 480/1087-88, 
for Dhu Jiblah, and San‘a’ was left in the hands of two governors, 
‘Imran b. al-Fadl al-Yami, and As‘ad b. Shihab.” With the death 
of the da‘i, Saba’ b. Ahmad in 492/1098, San‘a’ was lost to the 
Sulayhids. 


The Period of the Sultans of 
Hamdan, ca. 481-567/1088-1173 


During the period 492-567/1098-1173 San'a' was in the 
control of three distinct families of Hamdan. In a previous 
publication? the names given to these families were Banu 
Hatim (D), Banu `1-Qubayb and Banu Hatim (IT). When, in about 
480/1088, the second Sulayhid ruler, al-Mukarram Ahmad 
transferred the dynasty's capital from San‘a’ to Dhu Jiblah, he left 
behind as governors his maternal uncle, As‘ad b. Shihab, and a 
Hamdani tribal leader named 'Imran b. al-Fadl of Yam, an 
Tsma‘ili like his masters. San‘a’ thus remained a provincial town 
ruled from Dhu Jiblah until the death of the third Sulayhid ruler, 
Saba’ b. Ahmad, in 492/1098. In this year another Hamdani 
tribal leader, Hatim b. al-Ghashim al-Mughallasi, with backing 
from Hamdan, took over the city and assumed the title of sultan.” 
Thus commenced the rule of Banu Hatim (D. 

Our sources for this early period of the rule of the Hamdani 
sultans provide little detailed information. Sultan Hatim appears 
to have relied heavily in controlling the city and fickle Hamdan 
on his oldest son, Muhammad, though the latter did not succeed 
his father when he died in 502/1108-09. His practice of marrying 
attractive girls and then murdering them had brought about his 
execution before his father's death. Power in San‘a’, therefore, 
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passed to the second son, ‘Abdullah. ‘Abdullah was poisoned two 
years later, probably by the third son, Ma'n, who then took his 
place.192 

But Ma‘n was not the man to cope with the difficult situation 
in San‘a’ and the surrounding area. He proved weak and ineffec- 
tive, totally unable to handle feuding factions within Hamdan. In 
510/1116-17 he was formally deposed by Ahmad b. ‘Imran b. 
al-Fadl, the son of the former governor of San‘a’ under the 
Sulayhids, and a tribal gathering elected as leaders Hisham and 
al-Humas, the two sons of al-Qubayb b. Rusah, a totally different 
family of Hamdan. The two already held a high reputation for 
justice and uprightness and were escorted into San‘a’ with great 
pomp. The deposed Ma'n held out for a time in the citadel of 
San‘a’, but was finally compelled to submit. He was imprisoned 
in Birash. This marks the end of the rule of Banu Hatim (I) and 
the beginning of that of Banu ']1-Qubayb.!9? 

We now get in our sources little more than a list of names. 
Hisham, being the elder, was in effective control and proved 
considerably more successful in controlling San‘a’ and Hamdan 
than previous rulers of this period. He died in 518/1124-25 and 
al-Humas became sole ruler. He died in 527/1132-33 and his son, 
Hatim, took over the government of San‘a’. Hatim was a tough 
and able leader and besides exercising effective control over 
San‘a’ and Hamdan he was able to raid outside the city, particularly 
to the south into the territory of Janb. He died in 533/1138-39, 
having left to his four sons instructions for his succession. Before 
his death the four had sworn to keep one of their number, Abu 
"]-Ghárat as leader of the dynasty, but once their father was dead, 
three of the sons tried to push the youngest, Muhammad, into 
accepting the leadership. Muhammad declined and died soon 
after his father. Hamdan stepped in, observing this prevarication 
on the part of the brothers who were also defying their father's last 
wishes. À tribal meeting was called which gave its blessing to 
the appointment of Hamid al-Dawlah Hatim b. Ahmad b. ‘Imran 
b. al-Fadl, the grandson of the Sulaybid governor in San‘a’ in 
481/1088-89. Control of San‘a’ thus remained with the new 
dynasty, Banu Hatim (ID), down into Ayyubid times. These latter 
were of Yam and, in name at least, Isma'ilis.!94 

The new sultan, Hatim, at the head of 700 horse, entered 
San'a' with great ceremony. Our sources again let us down badly 
at this point, though it is clear Sultan Hatim spent all his efforts 
during the next twelve years on the conquest and pacification of 
the north of the country. The Zaydis were pushed back into their 
traditional capital, Sa'dah, and with that exception, the area to the 
north of San‘a’ by the year 545/1150-51 was ruled from the city 
by Sultan Hatim and his agents.!05 

But events changed dramatically in the year 545/1150-51 
when the Zaydi Imam, al-Mutawakkil Abmad b. Sulayman began 
to push southwards from Sa‘dah. Thus began the eleven year 
struggle not only for the northern area but for its chief city, 
San‘a’. Ahmad b. Sulayman had firstly moved into the areas of 
Najran, al-Jawf and al-Zahir. Having secured the support of the 
important tribes of Banu Shihab in Hadir, and Madhhij and 
Khawlan south of San‘a’, he marched northwards on the city 
from Dhamar with 8,000 troops. The Zaydi and Hatimi forces 
met near San‘a’ and Hamdan, the mainstay of the Hatimi army, 
proved unable to stand up to the Imam and his powerful tribal 
support. Many of Hamdan lost their lives and the Sultan was 
compelled to take refuge in the citadel of San‘a’ where he was 
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besieged and forced to capitulate. Sultan Hatim was granted 
protection by Imam Ahmad to come down and meet him. The 
Imam received him with an outward display of friendship and 
Hatim was allowed to withdraw outside the city with the remnants 
of his defeated Hamdani army which dispersed. The Imam too 
permitted his tribal support to return to their homes.!9* 

Sultan Hatim collected his force of Hamdan with all speed and 
marched on San‘a’. Ahmad b. Sulayman, bereft of his tribal 
followers, left the city and made for Birash. He sent urgent 
messages to Janb calling upon them to rejoin him against the 
Hatimis. But Hamdan under the command of Sultan Hatim fell 
upon the Zaydi force at Birash, many of the latter were killed and 
the Sultan was able to regain control over San‘a’, The Imam, 
realising that his only hope of recapturing the city lay in assistance 
from Janb, marched southwards to meet them and urge them to 
fight again with him. But again Sultan Hatim was able to forestall 
the Imam's action. He won the race to Dhamar, headquarters of 
the Janb, and by persuasive words and generous gifts he made 
peace among quarrelling factions within the tribe and prevented 
their giving further aid to the Zaydis. 

Sultan Hatim died in 556/1160-61 and was succeeded by his 
son, 'Ali. The latter received the oath of allegiance from the 
whole of Hamdan and then left to take up residence in nearby 
Wadi Dahr. Presumably angered by ‘Ali’s abandonment of San‘a’ 
a group of Hamdan set up a rival leader from the al-Qubayb 
family, Muhammad b. al-Humas, in the city. ‘Ali was thus 
compelled to march on San‘a’ and many of the rebels fled, though 
others remained to oppose his advance in the streets. ‘Als 
youngest brother, “Imran, was killed in the fighting, but the 
Sultan accepted the peace overtures of the Hamdani rebels. 
*Imran's funeral thus turned out to be a meeting of reconciliation 
for the whole of Hamdàn, 1% 

Using San‘a’ as his base, Sultan ‘Ali could now turn his mind 
to expansion. His military activities were to a large extent 
successful, for he gained much in the north of the country to the 
detriment of Ahmad b. Sulayman, the Zaydi Imam. Sultan 'Ali 
gained control of the Zaydi stronghold of Sa'dah. He administered 
his newly conquered lands by means of fiefs and the appointment 
of governors.10? 

There is nothing further to report concerning the activities of 
Sultan ‘Ali and the Banü Hatim (II) in San‘a’. The city remained 
their capital and base, but our sources report only their actions 
outside it. One can assume that they held the city under tight 
control and the peace that reigned there enabled Sultan ‘Ali to 
turn his attentions elsewhere. Incidents are reported involving 
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the Zaydis in Sa‘dah in the extreme north, in the Haraz area south 
west of San‘a’, and in the Shibam-Kawkaban area to the north 
west? With the advance to the north of Turanshah with his 
Ayyübid forces in 570/1174-75 there entered a new contestant for 
the struggle for the chief city of the Yemen. 


The Period of the Ayyubids, 
569-628/1173-1229 


The Ayyubid dynasty took its name from Ayyub b. Shadhi b. 
Marwan, a Kurd originally from the town of Dawin in Armenia. 
The early history of the family, particularly that of the two 
brothers, Ayyüb and Shirküh, cannot be recounted here.!! 
Suffice it to say that the family moved firstly into Iraq, later into 
Syria, where the two brothers attained high positions under the 
Zankids. With the third expedition into Egypt led by Shirkuh, 
leading in tow his reluctant nephew, Saladin, in 564/1169, the 
independent Ayyub regime was set up there. Following the early 
death of his uncle, Shirkuh, Saladin, still young and inexperienced 
in politics, was thrust into power, first as wazir to the Fatimid 
caliph, and finally, in 567/1171-72, as ruler in his own right, 
though theoretically on behalf of the Zankid ruler of Syria, Nur 
al-Din. Again we cannot argue here at length on the reasons for 
the expeditions led by the brother of Saladin, Turanshah, firstly 
in 568/1172 into Nubia, and then in 569/1172 into the Yemen. 
Possibly the Ayyubids in Egypt wished to safeguard the southern 
end of the Red Sea in order to keep the east/west trade route open. 
The trade between India and beyond in the east and Egypt herself 
and the Mediterranean in the west was of vital importance to 
Egypt. Also, the Ayyubids had two years earlier brought to an 
end the religiously unacceptable Fatimid Caliphate and had no 
wish to see Isma‘ilism continue to flourish unabated in the 
Yemen. There was also the fact of strained relations between 
Saladin in Egypt and his nominal master in Damascus, Nur al- 
Din, the latter becoming increasingly anxious at the growing 
power and independence of the former in Egypt, and, on more 
than one occasion, threatening to march on Egypt to teach his 
vassal a lesson. Since they felt somewhat insecure, therefore, the 
idea of a safe place of refuge if ever the house were threatened 
from Syria, might well have appealed to the Ayyübids. Whereas 
Nubia proved totally inadequate for that role, the Yemen might 
have been the ideal place. Other factors, of course, entered into 
their thinking at this time and these have been fully discussed 
elsewhere.!!2 
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Saladin’s elder brother, Turanshah, entered the Yemen in 
569/1173 and marched down through the Tihamah, passing 
through Harad to Zabid. After defeating the Mahdid forces," he 
crossed over to the Ta‘izz area before turning southwards to 
Aden. There he put an end to the rule of Banu Zuray‘“* and 
turned north passing through al-Dumluwah and Dhu Jibiah. 
Approaching Dhamar in 570/1174-75, Turanshah met with stiff 
tribal resistance from Janb and lost sixty-five men. He remained 
in Dhamar, still compelled to ward off the tribal forces. Here it 
was that the Ayyubid leader had personally to urge his men on to 
fight the enemy. The next prize was clearly San‘a’, but unfortu- 
nately we cannot be absolutely sure exactly what happened as 
Turanshah arrived there for the first time. The town was in the 
hands of Banu Hatim (IL), as described in the previous section, in 
the person of Sultan ‘Ali b. Hatim. On his arrival, Turanshah set 
up his camp at al-Jabub to the east of the town. Sultan ‘Ali, 
together with his brother, Bishr, slipped out of the town to the 
fortress of Birash. The Ayyubid camp remained at al-Jabub and 
no one came out to it. Perhaps Turanshah entered and remained 
within the walls for a while, or perhaps he did not enter at all. 
Whatever the true course of events, the Ayyubid forces were not 
long in the area. They left again for the Tihamah."5 

When Sultan ‘Ali was sure that the Ayyubids had departed, he 
came down from Birash in San‘a’. He immediatley dismantled 
the citadel,U5 a task he had begun before the Ayyubid advance. 
In order to deny the use of the fortifications to the Ayyubids, he 
also broke down the walls over the Sa'ilah or watercourse 
(khanadiq) and the wall (sur).!! 

Şan‘? thus remained for the time being in the hands of the 
Banu Hatim. The restless Turanshah returned to Syria in 571/ 
1175-76, possibly passing through San‘a’ on his way north, 
though our main source for the Ayyubid period makes no 
mention of this. Before he left he appointed four governors over 
the territories conquered by his armies, Aden, Ta‘izz and al-Janad, 
al-Ta‘kar and Dhu Jiblah and Mikhlaf Ja'far, Zabid and the 
Tihamah. This represents the sum total of the conquests achieved 
by Tiiranshah before his departure from the Yemen.115 

The second Ayyubid sultan in the Yemen, al-Malik al-‘Aziz 
Tughtakin, another brother of Saladin, did not reach there until 
§77/1181-82. In the intervening years, the na'ibs left by his 
predecessor, Turanshah, had fallen out amongst themselves and 
the unity brought about in the Tihamah and the south of the 
country had been lost. Al-‘Aziz Tughtakin, therefore, was 
compelled to spend five years consolidating Ayyubid control 
over those areas. In 582/1186-87, he took Dhamar and Hirran 
in Janb territory in preparation for an attack on San‘a’. Sultan‘Ali 
and his brother, Bishr, destroyed the citadel119 early in 583/1187 
and the city wall, hastily rescuing as much of their possessions 
as they were able and carrying them off to the safety of outlying 
forts. They then again took refuge in Birash before ordering the 
burning of the crops to deny food and fodder to the Ayyubid army 
now advancing on San‘a’. Their cousin, Qadi Hatim b. As‘ad, 
carried a message to al-‘Aziz Tughtakin suing for peace. At their 
meeting near Dhamar, Tughtakin agreed to a peace treaty to be 
effective for one year on payment of 80,000 dinars and supply of 
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one hundred horses to the Ayyubids. Tughtakin, therefore, left 
San‘a’ in the hands of the Banu Hatim and returned to the 
south. 129 

Tughtakin was fully occupied in the south for the duration of 
the peace. Immediately on its expiry, however, he set out once 
again on the northern road, through Dhamar, into the Jahran 
plain. There he was met by Qadi Hatim who requested protection 
(dhimmah) and asked him to call off his advance on San‘a’. Qadi 
Hatim offered 30,000 dinars and thirty horses, handing over 
hostages while he went to seek the approval for the tribute from 
Sultan ‘Ali in San‘a’. The latter rejected the terms and Qadi 
Hatim returned to Tughtakin in Jahran fearing for the lives of the 
hostages. Tughtakin's offer to Qadi Hatim was that he join the 
Ayyubids in order to save the hostages. Qadi Hatim swore an 
oath of allegiance to the Ayyubid sultan and was welcomed into 
the fold. After a delay while several fortresses were captured by 
the Ayyubids, Tughtakin arrived in San‘a’ in 585/1189-90. He 
remained there a few days and then set out on compaigns in the 
north, all the time using the town as his base. A number of 
fortresses were taken, the majority being manned by Hatimis.!! 
These campaigns continued until Tughtakin began to run out of 
funds. He decided to make peace with Sultan ‘Ali and had 
sufficient power to demand from him the tribute of 500 dinars 
and 500 measures of grain per month. Peace was concluded 
between the two parties, leaving Tughtakin free to undertake the 
building of a palace in San‘a’ named Dar al-Sulgan, built, so it 
seems, entirely from the gravestones of Hamdan leaders taken 
from the San‘a’ cemetery.!7? Tughtakin returned from a visit to 
Sa'dah the following year, 587/1191-92, and pitched against 
Birash and this well-tried refuge of the Hatimis fell to the 
Ayyubids. Intending to leave for the south, Tughtakin made a 
number of appointments, including placing al-Human Abu Zaba 
over San‘a’. Having no further interest in $an‘a’ Tughtakin left 
for the Ta‘izz area.123 

In 593/1196-97 Tughtakin died. His son, al-Mu‘izz Ismail 
was in the Yemen, but due to some dispute between father and 
son, he was making his way back to Syria when news of his 
father's death broke. The news reached him in Harad, so he 
returned to Ta'izz via Zabid, publicising his new appointment as 
he went along. In Ta‘izz he was met by the San‘a’ governor, 
al-Humam Abu Zaba, who offered him his whole-hearted support. 
The new sultan decided on an immediate expedition to San/a' 
and his governor there accompanied him there from Ta'izz. On 
their arrival there in 594/1197-98, al-Mu‘izz seized al-Humam 
and killed him. He appointed in his place as governor, Shihab 
al-Din Yanal al-Jazari. Having reinforced the $an‘a’ garrison, 
the sultan left for the south.?* Our Zaydi source adds here'* 
that the Ayyübids attempted to trick the Hatimis, who had since 
offered their allegiance to the new Imam, al-Mangur, by offering 
them San‘a’. Sultan ‘Ali sent his brother, Bishr, and his son, 
‘Amr, and both were arrested by the Ayyubids in the city. Sultan 
‘Ali reaffirmed his support for the Imam after this incident and 
an inconclusive battle followed between the Ayyubids and the 
Zaydis. Al-Mu‘izz once more turned southwards. An allied 
force of Zaydis and Hatimis was defeated in Hadur by the 
governor of San‘a’, al-Jazari. 
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There followed a serious rift in the Ayyübid camp in San‘a’. 
The governor, Shihab al-Din ai-Jazari, and a Kurdish amir, Haku 
b. Muhammad," quarrelled and the latter opened up corre- 
spondence with the Imam, al-Mangür ‘Abdullah b. Hamzah, 
with a view to joining him. The Imam agreed and sent a Sharif to 
meet with Haku and he took an oath of allegiance to the Zaydi. 
The affair remained secret and Haku still displayed loyalty to the 
Ayyubid sultan. But the news soon reached al-Mu‘izz and a 
general alert was issued to arrest the treacherous amir. Haku 
was indeed captured, but he managed to slip away from his 
escort to Jabal Kinan. He finally met the Imam and, after 
renewing his oath of allegiance to him, was given command of his 
forces. With great enthusiasm he turned against his erstwhile 
colleagues, the Ayyübids. This important defection brought 
al-Mu‘izz in person to $an‘a’.27 

Al-Mu'izz was anxious to go to the offensive and planned to 
attack ‘Abdullah b. Hamzah in Shibam, his headquarters at 
that time. A further blow to the unity of the Ayyubids came, 
however, with the disaffection of a mamluk of al-Mu'izz, Shams 
al-Khawags. The latter did not leave alone, for as many, we are 
told, as six hundred cavalry left with him for ‘Asir, just 
outside San'a' to the west. Almost deserted thus, al-Mu'izz was 
forced to abandon his plans to attack the Imam at Shibam. 
Al-Mu‘izz took his family and possessions and retired south from 
the San‘a’ area.128 

From ‘Asir, Shams al-Khawass wrote to the Imam in Shibam 
inviting him to join the rebel Ayyubid cavalry in an attack on 
San‘a’. Against the advice of his officials, the Imam accepted 
the invitation and arrived in ‘Asir. The two marched on San'a' 
and pitched their camp to the north of Masjid al-Harrah/Hurrah. The 
Imam with a detachment of his own forces approached the nearest 
gate of the city, Bab al-Khandaq, only to be pelted with stones 
and arrows by the inhabitants from the wall above. The Imam 
returned to camp. The inhabitants heard the Shii adhan from 
the camp and realised that it was a force of the Imam's troops. 
Some of the inhabitants went out to meet the Imam, but in 
general the town was divided on the question of allowing him to 
enter or not. “Abdullah b. Hamzah returned to San‘a’ with a 
party of supporters from the city and made for Bab Ghumdan. 

Shams al-Khawass entered through Bab al-Khandaq, further 
throwing the people into confusion. The Imam was let in 
through Bab Ghumdan and made straight for the Great Mosque. 
People came flocking in to greet him in the mosque and his first 
order to open the prisons was carried out. Shams al-Khawass, 
having seen the Imam's popularity, became afraid for his own 
safety and called out the people into the streets under the pretext 
of a general amnesty (aman). He surrounded the Great Mosque 
where the Imam was. Most of the latter's followers scattered, 
leaving him with only fifteen. He was compelled to escape from 
the mosque dressed in black—presumably in woman's garb—and 
hid in a private house. Following a number of further adventures 
in the city, the Imam was finally able to get his army inside the 
walls, after winning sufficient popular support from the locals. 
He made his peace with Shams al-Khawass who left for the 
Tihamah. The latter was arrested by al-Mu‘izz in Zabid and 
exiled to Dahlak island where he died.129 

Attempting to take advantage of the absence from San‘a’ of 
Haku b. Muhammad with a large force of Zaydi troops, an 
Ayyubid army moved north in 595/1198-99, reaching Dhamar. 
Haku hastily returned to join the Imam and the remainder of the 
Zaydi army in the town and, before battle was joined, Shihab 
al-Din al-Jazari, who had been the Ayyubid governor in San‘a’ 


126 The name is a strange one and not, as far as we can ascertain, Kurdish, 
All the Mss. of the Simt have quite clearly H k w throughout, though an 
anonymous Zaydi Ms of the period (Ambrosiana, H5) reads in at least one 
place J k w. The form Haku given in the text is purely conjectural. Cf. 
Ayyubids, II Cap. 5, note on 45.15. 

127 Stmz, 45-48; Ghayat, 344-46. 

128 Simi, 48-50; Ghavat, 346. 
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before its capture by the Zaydis, slipped away to lay siege to his 
former stronghold. The Ayyübid army was heavily defeated at 
Dhamaár and suffered many casualties. The Imam was thus able 
to pursue al-Jazari to San‘a’ and, although the city had fallen to 
the latter, he managed to slip inside the gates with a second Zaydi 
force under Hakü close in his wake. Al-Jazari fled the city to 
Birash which he quickly fortified. The Zaydi armies pressed the 
fortress hard and a long siege ensued. Al-Jazari received some 
support from the Hatimi, Bishr b. Hatim, but the latter was 
unable to releave Birash. Al-Jazari sued for peace and, after the 
intervention of Haku, the Imam reluctantly granted it. The 
Ayyübids were to retire to the south, but they broke their word 
and began to stir up the tribes against the Imam. Both the latter 
and Haku were furious at the behaviour of al-Jazari and the 
Ayyübids and a force left to punish them. The Ayyubid army 
was pushed south and al-Jazari captured and taken with the Zaydi 
army to San'a'. The Ayyubid attempt to retake San‘a’ had been a 
miserable failure and the ex-governor of the city languished in 
chains in a Zaydi prison.130 

News of the resounding defeat of his army and the capture of 
al-Jazari brought al-Mu‘izz up from the south with a large tribal 
army which he had been able to assemble. Without the knowledge 
of the Zaydis in San‘a’, he reached al-Haql near Naqil Sayd, but 
here a pitched battle took place between the Ayyubid tribal army 
and a Zaydi army under Haku, who had by coincidence decided 
upon an attack on the south, the area well under the control of the 
Ayyubid sultan. Despite news of the arrival of the Imam and 
Zaydi reinforcements, things went badly for them. In the fighting 
Haku and other rebel Ayyubid amirs were hacked to death with 
swords and cudgels. Al-Mu'izz plundered Haku’s camp and 
withdrew to Dhamar. The news was a great blow to the Imam 
who lost much of the support of the fickle tribesmen. He 
instructed his governor in San‘a’ to hold on to the town at the 
expense of other fortresses held in the north and he himself 
marched to Shibam. The Ayyubid cause received a further boost 
with the escape from prison of al-Jazari and the Zaydi governor 
in San‘a’ capitulated to the advancing Ayyubid army. Al-Mu‘izz 
once more entered the city to take control and reappointed his 
governor, Shihab al-Din al-Jazari. The Imam retired to Thula, 
presumably judging that Shibam was too near for comfort to 
San'a' and the newly arrived Ayyubid force there.131 

The murder in Zabid of al-Mu‘izz in 598/1201-02, threw the 
whole of the Yemen into a situation of uncertainty. The sultan 
had become thoroughly unpopular among his own amirs and 
mamluks, particularly when he pronounced himself Caliph and 
fabricated a genealogy going back to the Umayyads! His murder 
was at the hands of his own mamiuks. The younger brother of 
al-Mu‘izz, al-Nàsir Ayyüb, was at the time in Ta‘izz,but he was a 
mere youth and unable to reunite the crumbling Ayyubid state 
in such troubled times. His atabak, Sayf al-Din Sunqur, had 
openly declared his opposition to his brother, al-Mu‘izz, and had 
approached the Imam with the object of joining him. Of the 
important Ayyubid amirs, Shihab al-Din al-Jazari remained in 
control in §an‘a’, while the now influential ‘Alam al-Din 
Wurdashar b. Sami!?? had already joined the Imam with a group 
of other Ayyubids. Sunqur seized power in the name of his 
protégé, al-Nasir. He assembled a group of Kurds and took 
Ta‘izz. Al-Jazari thought his only hope was to join forces with 
the Imam, particularly as it seemed that Wurdashar was still 
totally committed to the Zaydi cause. His correspondence with 
the Imam was followed by a meeting between the two when 
al-Jazari offered the oath of allegiance. Al-Jazari returned to 


129 Simp, 50-58; Ghayai, 346. 

130 Simt, 58-62; Ghayat, 347-48. 

131 Sim, 62-67; Ghayat, 348. 

132 For a discussion of his name, cf. Ayyubids, II Cap. 5, note on 66.16. There 
can be no doubt about the name of his father, but cf. Hajari, Masajid, 28, 
who invents some name like Banami! 


San'a' with the Imam’s brother and with the Zaydi adhan once 
more resounding throughout the city, the inhabitants came to 
know that their nominal overlord was the Zaydi Imam. The 
Zaydi representative did not stay long, though al-Jazari remained 
loyal to his oath. He even wrote to the Ayyubid ruler of Egypt, 
al-‘Adil, informing of what he had done. Al-Jazari was not to 
serve the Zaydi Imam for long, however, for during an expedition 
into the south of the country with the Imàm's brother, he fell into 
the hands of Sayf al-Din Sunqur who imprisoned him on Jabal 
al-Ta*kar.133 

The hand of Sunqur was considerably strengthened by the 
return to the Ayyubid fold of Wurdashar. The latter was granted 
San‘a’ as a fief in the absence of the imprisoned governor, 
al-Jazari. Wurdashar made his way up to the city arriving there in 
598/1201-02.%54 

During one of his absences in the north, the inhabitants of 
San‘a’ declared themselves against Wurdashar and the Ayyubid 
house, calling for support from the Imam. The latter responded 
to their call, but his troops could not gain access to help the 
San‘anis because of Wurdashar’s siege of the city. Wurdashar 
himself received some support from the tribes, especially Banu 
Shihab, and he also sent to inform Sunqur of the situation in 
and around San‘a’. Sunqur at the head of 600 horse hastened to 
his aid. The rebellion was put down and the inhabitants 
punished. 55 

On his return from the Tihamah, where he had assisted Sayf 
al-Din Sunqur against some rebellious Kurds, Wurdashar broke 
completely with the Imam and a struggle ensued between the 
two for the north of the country. This was brought to an end in 
602/1205-06 with the signing of a further peace treaty for ten 
years. This lasted only about two years, however, with the 
Ayyubids and Zaydis again waging war for territorial gain in the 
north, on occasions Sunqur taking part in expeditions but all the 
time using San‘a’ as a base.136 

The atabak, Sayf al-Din Sunqur, who had stood in for the 
young Ayyubid, al-Nagir Ayyub, died in Ta‘izz in 608/1211-12. 
Al-Nasir assumed officially the rule for the Ayyubid house, but 
under the influence of the unscrupulous Ghazi b. Jibril. 
The new sultan confirmed Wurdashar in his position in charge of 
San‘a’ and the surrounding areas. The governor of San‘a’ was 
frequently to be found accompanying the sultan in the north of 
the country. He was not to serve his new master long, however, 
for he was poisoned in 610/1213-14, probably by Ghazi b. Jibril, 
who coveted more power and saw in him an obstacle to that 
aim. Appointed commander-in-chief of al-Nagir's army, he 
accompanied the sultan into San‘a’. In the following year, 611/ 
1214-15, al-Nasir left San‘a’ to combat the Zaydis in the north, 
but having fallen ill in al-Jiraf, a little way to the north of the city, 
he returned to San‘a’ and died some time later.!?? 

Ghàzi b. Jibril proclaimed himself the new Ayyubid sultan 
and gave himself the name of al-Malik al-Zafir or al-Zahir. He 
did not linger in San‘a’ but left for Ta‘izz, presumably to win 
over support there, leaving an amir in charge of the city. He was 
killed in Ibb by some Ayyubid mamluks. San‘a’ had meanwhile 
became the objective once again of the Zaydi Ashraf who were able 
to enter the town with the aid of the inhabitants. À number of 
prominent Sharifs were among those to enter and in the same year 
the Imam himself arrived. Having appointed Sharif ‘Izz al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali governor of San‘a’ with a large garrison, the 
Imam went on his way south to Dhamar.138 


133 Simi, 81-93; Kifayah, 128; Ghayat, 351-59. For an account of the effect on 
the Yemen ‘of the murder of al- Malik al-Mu'izz, cf. Studi oríientalistici in 
onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, 1, 

134 Simp 95-97; Kifayah, 128; Okyar 367. 

135 Simp 100-01; Kifayah, 128- 29; Ghayar, 374- oe giving 700 cavalry. 

136 Simp, 105-12; Kifayah, 129-30; Ghayar, 380- 

137 Simp, 149-52; Kifayah, 130-31; Ghayai, 355: n with the suggestions that 
al-Nagit poisoned Wurdashar and Ghazi poisoned al-Nasir. 
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The newly arrived Ayyubid, al-Mu‘azzam Sulayman, was 
accepted as sultan. Having finally reached San‘a’ coming from 
the Tihamah via Ta‘izz, al-Mu'azzam appointed a mamluk 
named Abu Shamah over the town, though this was presumably 
revoked later when the Rasulid, Badr al-Din Hasan, received the 
area as a fief and installed himself there. The situation appears 
confused in the sources, though certainly al-Mu'azzam managed 
to incur the emnity of the Ayyubid amirs as well as that of the 
Zaydi Imam. When the son of the Ayyubid ruler in Egypt— 
named al-Mas‘ud Yusuf—arrived in the Yemen, therefore, the 
Ayyubid followers quickly changed their allegiance. Apparently 
al-Mas‘ud had been prepared to share power with al-Mu‘azzam, 
but certain of his advisers persuaded him to take full command. 
He too, however, was only a young man and relied much upon 
his atabak, Ibn Fulayt. Al-Mu‘azzam was sent back to Egypt.!2° 

The familiar pattern of consolidation in the Tihamah and in 
the south followed the arrival of the new sultan and his azabak. 
The latter then marched north through Dhamar and on to 
San‘a’. It appears that the Zaydis had again held the town, 
though they now departed, having destroyed certain buildings 
and houses, including Dar al-Saljanah. In 612/1215-16 then, Ibn 
Fulayt entered San‘a’ with more than six hundred cavalry. From 
there he took a number of the Zaydi strongholds in the north. 
In the following year a peace was concluded between Ibn Fulayt 
and the Imam. Having appointed Jamal al-Dawlah Kawbah 
governor of San‘a’, the atabak left for the south.” 

Having called in the Banu Hatim and Hamdan tribal troops 
to protect San‘a’, the Ayyubid forces there left to move against 
the Imam’s forces in the north. The subsequent battles were 
inconclusive and came to an abrupt end with the death of the 
Imam in Kawkaban in 614/1217-18. Ibn Fulayt passed away in 
the same year. He was taken and buried in San‘a’. The death 
of his atabak brought al-Mas‘ud quickly up to San‘a’—the first 
time he had entered the city.141 

From San‘a’ al-Mas'ud took the important fortress of 
Kawkaban before making peace with the Zaydis. He retained his 
governor, Jamal al-Dawlah Kawbab, in San‘a’ and left for the 
south, In 615/1218-19 and in the following year 616/1219-20 
al-Mas'ud paid brief visits to San‘a’, on the first occasion for 
hostilities against the Zaydis and on the second to conclude 
another peace. The years 617/1220-21 and 618/1221-22 both saw 
what were now becoming annual visits by al-Mas‘ud. During the 
latter he granted San‘a’ to the Rasulid, Badr al-Din Hasan, before 
leaving for Mecca.142 

With the Ayyubids from San‘a’ occupied putting down an 
uprising instigated by a Sufi, as well as the absence of the sultan 
in Egypt, the Zaydis under the Imam’s son, ‘Izz al-Din 
Muhammad, moved again on the town, The Zaydi waited until 
Badr al-Din had left the town to go to the aid of his brother, 
Nar al-Din ‘Umar, the later first Rasulid sultan, although Badr 
al-Din was aware of the Zaydi threat.!9 The brothers met up 
in the Dhamar area, as news continued to arrive of the threat to 
San‘a’ from the Imam’s son. The Zaydis encamped at ‘Asir, just 
outside the city to the west, and the Ayyubids finally fell on them 
there and routed them. News of the Sufi’s uprising and the Zaydi 
attempt on San‘a’ brought al-Mas‘ud post-haste back from Egypt. 
He arrived in the country in 624/1226-27.14 

Al-Mas‘tid was met on his return by his #a%b or lieutenant, 
Husam al-Din Lu'lu', who, jealous of the growing influence of 
the Rasulid brothers, gave adverse reports of their conduct to the 


138 Simp, 153-55; Kifayah, 131-32; Ghayat, 399-401. 
139 Sim, 159-68; Kifayah, 132; Ghayar, 401-04. 
140 San aie Kifayah, 132-33; Ghayar, 404-05, with Jamal al-Dawlah 


141 Ley 170- 72; Kifayah, 133; Ghayat, 405-06. 

142 Sim, 173- 74; Kifayah, 133-34; Ghayat, 408-09. 

143 To those who criticised his decision to leave i^g ‘a’ he replied with the 
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sultan. With the exception of Nir al-Din ‘Umar, the Rasulid 
brothers were sent back to Egypt. In 626/1228-29 al-Mas‘ud 
left the Yemen to take up the governorship of Damascus. Before 
leaving the Yemen he cast around among his senior amirs to 
find a suitable na^ib but found no one willing to keep the Ayyubid 
banner flying in the Yemen except Nur al-Din ‘Umar. He was 
charged with the task of ruling the country until a member of the 
Ayyubid house might reach the Yemen. Al-Mas'üd died in Mecca 
on his way north. No Ayyubid arrived to take over from Nur 
al-Din ‘Umar. After a period of feigned loyalty to the Ayyubid 
house, he declared an independent Rasulid state.!45 


The Period of the Rasulids, 
628-723/1228-1323 


Nur al-Din ‘Umar, the Rasulid amir left in power in the 
Yemen, feigned loyalty at first to the Ayyübids in Egypt. He 
found it necessary to pitch against a number of fortresses in the 
south in order to consolidate his position there, before he moved 
north, In San‘a’ he granted the city and its surroundings as a fief 
to his nephew, Asad al-Din Muhammad b. Hasan, the son of 
Badr al-Din Hasan. The governor of the last Ayyubid sultan, 
al-Malik al-Mas'üd, hastily left the city. 

The real beginning of the Rasulid regime as an independent 
power in the Yemen can probably be dated to the year 628/1228, 
when Nur al-Din ‘Umar from San‘a’ arranged a peace with the 
Zaydi Ashraf. On the surface there seems to have been little of 
any great importance in this act, but it is clear from our two main 
sources that the agreement included a declaration of intent to 
exclude any representative of the Ayyubid house from the 
country. At any rate, an official letter confirming the position 
of Nur al-Din as the independent ruler of the Yemen arrived in 
632/1234-35 from the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad. This arrived 
with the Iraqi pilgrim caravan which carried also the Aiswah 
covering for the Ka‘bah. Nur al-Din ‘Umar was thus officially 
al-Malik al-Mansür, Sultan of the Yemen.1*? 

San‘a’ under Asad al-Din Muhammad flourished for a time, 
though in 645/1247-48 things began to go wrong between the 
sultan and his fief-holder. Some of our sources suggest that 
the troubles started because of the behaviour of Asad al-Din 
Muhammad, which did not meet with the approval of his master, 
al-Mansur ‘Umar. However, it seems that a wife of the sultan, 
called simply Umm Qutb al-Din in the sources, began in this 
year to press her husband to grant San‘a’ as a fief to her son, 
Qutb al-Din. When al-Mangür suggested this to Asad al-Din 
Mubammad, offering him in lieu the fiefs of Abyan, Lahj, 
Hadramawt and al-Shihr and, after his refusal, to release him 
from service with an annual stipend of a thousand dinars, the 
latter left in an angry mood for San‘a’. Al-Mangur ‘Umar was 
unable to deal with the problem of the San‘a’ fief until the 
following year, for matters in the south and in the Tihamah held 
his attention. The news of the rise of the new Zaydi Imam, 
Abmad b. al-Husayn in Thula in 646/1248-49 stirred him into 
action, Fearing that his angry fief-holder might join forces with 
the Zaydi with the result that San‘a’ would be lost to the 
Rasulids, al-Mansur hastened northwards. He finally met up 
with his nephew, Asad al-Din, in Dhamar, where the quarrel was 
patched up and the two rode in company to San‘a’. This was not 
the end of the affair of Asad al-Din, however, as we shall see. 
Perhaps still suspecting his nephew of disloyalty, the sultan 
remained in $an‘a’ for a whole year.149 


145 Simi, 188-94; Kifayah, 137-38; Ghayat, 416-17. For a full discussion of 
the rule of al-Mas‘ud and the role of the Rasülid brothers during this period, 
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In 647/1247-50 al-Mangur ‘Umar was murdered in al-Janad 
by a group of mamliks. The Rasulid court historian, al-Khazraji, 
had no hesitation in laying the blame at the door of Asad al-Din 
Muhammad, his disloyal fief-holder (mugta‘) in San‘a’. The 
troubles arising from the latter’s treachery and the constant 
pressure from the Zaydis in the north had kept the sultan 
frequently for lengthy periods in San‘a’. After his murder, the 
Zaydis were able to seize their opportunity. The city was taken 
by the Imam and Asad al-Din Muhammad fled for his life.!5? 

The new sultan, al-Muzaffar Yusuf, the son of al-Mansur 
‘Umar, was compelled to spend all his time establishing himself 
in the south and in the Tihamah during the early period of his 
rule. In the north the Zaydi Imam, Ahmad b. al-Husayn, entered 
San'à' with his Ashraf and began to bring the whole of San'a' 
and Dhamar areas under his control. Asad al-Din, who had 
installed himself in the stronghold of Birash, found himself hard 
pressed by the Zaydi force from San‘a’. He made approaches to a 
group of rebel Zaydis of Bani Hamzah who were at first plotting 
to overthrow Ahmad b. al-Husayn. Possibly since they saw little 
or no chance of succeeding in ousting the Imam, they arranged an 
agreement between him and Asad al-Din, whereby the latter 
would join with the Imam and be responsible for leading an army 
against al-Muzaffar Yusuf in the south. Matters did not go 
according to plan, however, for after he had left to fight the sultan, 
the Banu Hatim were able to reunite him with his uncle, al- 
Muzaffar Yusuf. Once more the unreliable Asad al-Din had 
succeeded in making peace with the Rasulid house. After much 
ceremony and pomp to celebrate the reunion Asad al-Din 
Muhammad returned north. When the Zaydi Imam found 
himself unable to stem the advance of Asad al-Din's army—the 
latter much reinforced by troops supplied by al-Muzaffar 
Yusuf destroyed the citadel (al-Qasr) and left the city to the 
Rasülid army under Asad al-Din.'*! 

In 649/1251-52 the Rasulids, Badr al-Din Hasan and his 
brother, Abu Bakr, returned to the Yemen. At first received with 
hospitality, they were later arrested by al-Muzaffar Yusuf who 
could not afford the presence in the country of other ambitious 
Rasulids striving for power. The arrest of his father and uncle at 
once produced further opposition from Asad al-Din Muhammad 
in San‘a’. Although there was another brief reunion berween him 
and al-Muzaffar Yusuf, Asad al-Din fled to the east of the 
country.152 

Continuing his opposition to the Rasulid house, Asad al-Din 
sold the fortress of Birash to the Zaydi Imam for one thousand 
dinars, thus breaking a Rasulid-Zaydi peace. Asad al-Din, despite 
aid from the Imam, fled before the Rasulid army sent northward 
by al-Muzaffar Yusuf. Then seeing the tremendous tribal 
assembly which the Imam was able to put under arms and fearing 
for the fate of the Rasülids, Asad al-Din Muhammad sent to their 
leader warning them and advising them to return south. This 
advice they hastily followed.153 

Al-Muzaffar Yusuf had all this time been delayed in al- 
Dumluwah in the south by the troubles there. Asad al-Din had 
quarrelled with the Jmam over the price of Birash and other 
territorial matters. À Rasulid army left the south and the Imam 
fled from San'a' before its arrival. Asad al-Din was thus able to 
return to the city. The sultan reached San‘a’ and confirmed the 
fickle Asad al-Din as fief-holder of the area in 651/1253-54. Fora 
while Asad al-Din proved a more reliable representative and was 


148 The identification of Umm Qutb al-Din and Qutb al-Din required a little 
detective work at first, cf. Smith “Tha bat, Arabian Studies, L, 130-31. 
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engaged in a number of military assignments for the Rasulid 
house in the north. 

In 656/1258 in what must have been a periodic reshuffle of the 
Rasulid fiefs, al-Muzaffar Yusuf confirmed Asad al-Din Muham- 
mad in the San‘a’ area. Arrogantly declaring that the area was his 
and not his fief, Asad al-Din was dismissed and the fief given to 
his son, Abmad.155 

In the same year after the murder of an ally of al-Muzaffar 
Yusuf, Asad al-Din seized his fortress without the sultan’s 
permission. Al-Muzaffar Yusuf wrote to him castigating him and 
prepared to march north. Passing through the Dhamar area and 
retaking his ally’s stronghold, the sultan pushed on towards San‘a’, 
while Asad al-Din Muhammad fled to Dhamarmar. The former 
entered the city in 658/1260 and not long after appointed a new 
fief-holder for San‘a’, Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Yahya. Asad al-Din 
lurked in the area, attempting to raid the town. These raids clearly 
aroused some concern amongst the Rasülids, for ‘Alam al-Din 
Sinjar al-Sha‘bi was sent north with an army to assist in combatting 
Asad al-Din. His stay in the north was brief, however, and he 
returned south. He went back to San‘a’ the same year as its 
official fief-holder.15e 

The appointment of ‘Alam al-Din al-Sha‘bi as mugja‘ of San‘a’ 
opened an important chapter of relative peace and stability in the 
area. He was a gifted man and as much at home as a politician as 
a military commander. Although the Zaydi Ashraf briefly took 
$an‘a’ not long after his appointment there and al-Muzaffar Yusuf 
was compelled to march north,!? the city was generally firmly 
under al-Sha‘bi’s control until his tragic death in 682/1283-84. 

We are now entering into the period—until the death of al- 
Muzaffar Yusuf—which marks the high-water mark of the 
Rasülid regime in the Yemen. The territory under their control 
covered the whole of the Yemen, even extensive areas to the north 
of San‘a’, and stretched across to Hadramawt and the port of 
Zafar in the east. This was apart from the south and the Tihamah. 
The land was administered by means of a series of fiefs, all held 
by trusty muqta's, plus a cadre of roving ambassadors despatched 
by the sultan as their services were required throughout the 
Rasulid area, perhaps to assist the local muqta' in a military 
campaign, perhaps to conduct delicate negotiations with tribal 
leaders who had quarrelled with the fief-holder. Apart from his 
responsibilities for the fief of San‘a’, ‘Alam al-Din was also the 
head of this cadre. We find him, therefore, much engaged in the 
north of the country, dealing with tribal affairs and maintaining a 
rigid policy of denying San‘a’ to the Zaydi Ashraf. In 674/1275-76, 
however, during al-Sha'bi's absence from the city, the Zaydis took 
San‘a’ and were able to hold on to it until the following year.158 

In 682/1283-84 al-Sha'bi died tragically when his house in 
San‘a’ collapsed on him and his assembled guests.5? He was 
succeeded there by al-Malik al-Wathiq, the sultan's son. Al- 
Sha'bi was to be greatly missed, both as holder of the fief of San‘a’ 
and as roving ambassador. Al-Wathiq continued for some time as 
mugja‘ of San‘a’, though he could not match the qualities which 
his predecessor had brought to the position. He was removed 
from office in 687/1288-89.19? 

In 694/1294-95 al-Muzaffar Yusuf, feeling himself weak and 
too infirm to carry on the affairs of state, handed over then to his 
son, al-Ashraf ‘Umar. The old man died just over four months 
later.*4 His reign had been a long and prosperous one—one 
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which saw the greatest territorial gains for the Rasülids and 
relative stability throughout their lands. One wonders, it is true, 
why al-Muzaffar Yusuf permitted San'a' to remain so long in the 
hands of the thoroughly untrustworthy Asad al-Din Mubammad. 
Although he had inherited him from his father, al-Mangur ‘Umar, 
and he was his close relative, in fact his nephew, it is uncharacteris- 
tic of al-Muzaffar Yusuf to put up with anything less than 
complete loyalty for such a length of time. His choice of ‘Alam 
al-Din alShaíbi in San‘a’ after the disgrace of Asad al-Din 
Muhammad, however, was entirely vindicated. Until his 
untimely death, al-Sha‘bi served the city and his Rasulid masters 
well. It was to him and other officials of high calibre that the 
Rastlids owed the brilliance of their rule in the Yemen. 

Little is now heard of San‘a’ in the primary sources for some 
time, with the exception of the occasional references to the fief- 
holder. In 696/1296-97, al-Ashraf ‘Umar died and was succeeded 
by al-Mu’ayyad Dawid. The following are recorded as 
holding the fief of San‘a” during this period. At the time of the 
assumption of power of al-Mu’ayyad Dawid, it was al-‘Adil Aba 
Bakr, a son of al-Ashraf. In 698/1299, we find al-Muzaffar 
Hasan b. Dawud taking the fief. In 700/1301, the sultan's son, 
al-Zafir, is mentioned proceeding to San‘a’ as mugga‘! In 
contrast to the above list of members of the Rasulid family, the 
fief was taken over in 702/1302 by Amir Sayf al-Din Tughril,!® 
though he resigned two years later when he quarrelled with a 
high-ranking state official. Al-Mu’ayyad Dawüd appointed his 
own son, al-Muzaffar, to the area, though the latter appears to 
have remained absent and sent a lieutenant in 704/1305.197. Later 
that vear, however, Sayf al-Din Tughril returned to the fief after 
the resignation of al-Mugaffar.* The author of the Zaydi 
Ghayat al-amani makes mention on two occasions of the deputy/ 
governor of al-Mu'ayyad Dawud—he uses the verb istakhlafa and 
the word ‘ami—Amir Muhammad b. Hasan b. Nur al-Din, 
though he does not appear in Khazraji’s ‘Ugud.!® Al-Mu’ayyad 
Dawud died in 721/1321 and al-Mujahid ‘Ali followed him into 
power.’ In the following year, 722/1322-23, the Zaydi Imam 
attacked Santa' with a large force. The siege which ensued 
dragged on and the Rasülid representative in the city was forced 
to sue for peace.!?! 

In 723/1323-24, the governor of al-Mujahid ‘Ali in San‘a’, 
Asad al-Din b. Nur al-Din, died. Seizing the opportunity when 
the Rasulid administration in the city was in confusion over the 
death, the Imam Muhammad b. al-Mugahhar, took the city.!?? 
This event marks the beginning of important territorial losses for 
the Rasulids in the north. As for San‘a’, the Rasulids were never 
to have effective control there again. From this period for over a 
century until 858/1455, they survived in their traditional strong- 
holds in the south and the Tihamah. In this year, after disastrous 
family squabbles amongst the Rasülids, their remaining territories 
fell to the Banu Tahir, led at first by the brothers, ‘All and ‘Amir 
b. Tahir. The Tahirids, however, impinged only occasionally on 
the history of San'a' and from now until the entry of the Turks 
into the Yemen in the mid 10th/16th century, the city remained 
mainly under the control of one Zaydi group or another. 

One cannot write of the Rasulids without being compelled to 
stress two facets of their rule in the Yemen. The early Islamic 
history of the country is that of a series of petty states rising, 
flourishing for a time, declining and passing away into oblivion. 
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San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


It was only with the coming of the Ayyubid house to the Yemen 
in the 6th/12th century that we can discern a definite and concer- 
ted effort to extend control over the whole of the country. The 
Ayyubids did not, through force of circumstances, have the 
opportunity to complete this task. But their successors, the 
Rasulids, who, it must be recalled, took over bloodlessly, continued 
to build on the legacy bequeathed to them by the Ayyubids. 
During the reign of al-Muzaffar Yusuf (647-94/1249-94), Rasülid 
power reached its high-water mark and it can be safely said that 
they effectively controlled the whole area of south western 
Arabia and Hadramawt and the south coast as far as Zafar too. 
Only parts of the country to the north of San‘a’ were in Zaydi 
hands and not under Rasulid control. 

This period meant more than the establishment of the unity 
of the Yemen, however, for it produced also a peace and stability 
hitherto unknown in the country’s history and one, one might 
venture to suggest, not repeated down to the present day. This 
peace and stability in its turn led to economic prosperity, when 
imports and exports passed freely through Rasulid ports such as 
Aden and an elaborate fiscal policy pertained throughout the 
country.!3 An intellectual flowering took place also and certainly 
much literature relevant to culture of the Yemen was written, 
not least by the members of the Rasulid house themselves. 


The Period of the Zaydi Imams, 
732-953/1323-1515 


The difficulties of writing an account—even an introductory 
account—of a period of Yemenite history which demands 
extensive use of primary Zaydi sources has already been noted. 
After the loss of San‘a’ to the Zaydis in 723/1323, all but these 
Zaydi histories forget the very existence of the city—at least 
during the Rasulid period. The name figures again in the Sunni 
sources on the occasions on which the Tahirids appeared in the 
history of San‘a’. We are therefore compelled here to draw 
extensively on the work of the 11th/17th century Zaydi writer, 
Yahya b. al-Husayn, whose chronicle, Ghayat al-amani, was 
published in Cairo in 1968. The following account, therefore, is 
based in the main on chat work and is thus brief and tentative. 
The pattern which emerges, once the power of the Rasulids in the 
north was spent, is one of effective contro! of San‘a’ by the Zaydis 
with only internal quarrels and tribal opposition until the mid 
9th/15th century, when the Tahirids, the new masters of the 
south, contested the city for a time. 

In 723/1323, following the death of the governor of al-Mu’ayyad 
‘Ali and the confusion which reigned, San‘a’ was taken by the 
Zaydi Imam, Muhammad b. al-Mutahhar. This was a grave 
blow to the morale of the Rasulids and this event, coupled with 
that of internal squabbles between the Rasülid troops and the 
inhabitants of Ta‘izz, brought an end to Rasulid activities in the 
north. We can assume that the Imam established his position in 
San‘a’ and remained for the most part in the city. He died in 
729/1328-29 in Dhamarmar, but was brought to $an‘a’ for burial 
in the Great Mosque. He was interred in the rear prayer hall of 
the mosque (mu akhkhar) and the inhabitants themselves bore the 
cost of transporting his body from Dhamarmar. Following his 
death, San‘a’ was seized by the Zaydi Ashraf of Banü Hamzah."* 

In the following year, 730/1329-30, however, after no fewer 
than four Imams had attempted unsuccessfully to establish them- 
selves at the head of the Zaydi community, Yahya b. Hamzah 
emerged in the supreme position. He moved quickly into San‘a’. 
From there he was able to wage war on certain Ismá'ili groups of 
173 Cf. Cahen & Serjeant, ‘Fiscal Survey’, Arabica, IV, 1, 23-33. The authors of 
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Hamdan in the Wadi Dahr. He died in 747/1346-47 and the city 
fell into the hands of two brothers, Zaydi amirs named Ibrahim 
and Dawid b. ‘Abdullah. The two amirs with strong Hamdan 
support held on to their control of San‘a’ despite the pressure 
upon the city in 750/1349-50 from the new Imam, 'Ali b. 
Muhammad, who had just risen in Thula. The city held fast in 
the face of a six months’ siege and the Imam was finally compelled 
to return to Thula.!5 

Power within San‘a’ passed to Dawid b. ‘Abdullah’s son, 
‘Abdullah, who was again able to resist the legitimate Zaydi 
Imam in 775/1373-74. Imam Salah al-Din marched with a strong 
army from Dhamar, though he was unable to make any impression 
on the defences. He withdrew with heavy losses to Dhamar. The 
Imam was forced to wait until 778/1376-77 before he was again 
able to turn his attention to San‘a’. He negotiated a peace treaty 
with Hamdan, stipulating that the latter abandon their support 
for the Bani ‘Abdullah in the city. He then set in motion a 
carefully laid plot. He asked for the hand of the mother of Idris b. 
‘Abdullah b. Dawud in marriage and her son agreed, despite 
opposition from Idris’s cousin, Dawud b. Muhammad. The 
marriage was consummated just outside San‘a’, after which the 
Imam returned to Dhamar, his new bride to San‘a’. In 783/ 
1381-82, the Imam marched on the city in full force and, as he 
drew near, his wife, the mother of Idris, ordered her son to go out 
to meet him. Again despite the opposition of his cousin, Dawud 
b. Muhammad, Idris left the citadel, which he held with his 
mother, to meet the Imam. The latter promptly on his arrival, 
threw him into irons. Dawid, realising his cousin had been 
thoroughly tricked by the Imam fled with all his family and 
possessions. He was eventually to join the Rasulid sultan, 
al-Ashraf, with whom he remained until his death in 788/1386-87. 
The Zaydi Imam, Salah al-Din, entered San‘a’ and took the 
citadel. His wife and her son, Idris, were permitted to live in the 
city, though he had no further contact with them. Once again 
San‘a’ was in the hands of the recognised Imam.176 

Imam Salah al-Din died in 793/1390-91 from injuries after he 
had been thrown and dragged along by a mule which had shied at 
a bird. The assumption of power by his young son, ‘All, coincided 
with unrest throughout the Zaydi area. Although San‘a’ itself 
was not in danger, ‘All was compelled to travel frequently in 
person to trouble spots and we know that on these occasions he 
appointed a deputy (/stakhiafa) over San‘a’. It is recorded also 
that in 798/1395-96 he dismissed his gadt in the city, since the 
latter had been corresponding with the Rasulid sultan—called 
simply Sultan al-Yaman al-Asfal in the Ghayat.1 

It can be noted in passing that the security of the Zaydis in 
San‘a’ was threatened for a time in 806/1403-04, when a force of 
Hamdan moved on the city. They were, however, repelled and 
lost a number of their leaders. Shortly afterwards Imam ‘Ali 
concluded a truce with the Rasulid sultan.178 

From the year 828/1424-25 there followed three Rasulid 
sultans in rapid succession and it was evident that the edifice of 
their power in the Yemen was beginning to crumble. In 839/ 
1435-36 serious internal squabbles plunged them further on the 
road down to ruin. Again two more young and mediocre 
members of the family assumed what remained of Rasulid power 
between the years 842-45/1438-42 and there were serious tribal 
uprisings in the Tihamah in 843/1439-40. We find the brief 
appearance of a Rasulid usurper in 847/1443-44 and finally the 
conflict between al-Muzaffar and al-Mas‘ud brought an end to the 
dynasty in 858/1454, when the latter left the Yemen for Mecca. 
What was left of the Rasulid territories in the south was taken 
over by the Banu Tahir, whose two leaders, the brothers ‘Ali and 
174 Ghayar, 499-506. For the term mu’akhkAar, cf. Lewcock and Smith, ‘Two 
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‘Amir b. Tahir, declared themselves independent rulers and 
began to consolidate the south. Meanwhile, ‘Ali b. Salah al-Din, 
the Zaydi Imam, had died in 840/1436-37 in San‘a’ of the 
plague.!?? 

With the Tahirids busy in the south, the Zaydis in San‘a’ 
could feel reasonably secure, though tribal opposition from 
Hamdan posed a serious threat to the city in 860/1456. Sooner or 
later, however, clashes were inevitable between the two powers in 
the land and it is clear that from the start, the Tahirids had done 
al they could to discomfit the Imam. After Zaydi-Tahirid 
skirmishes in the south in the years 862-63/1457-59 the Tahirids 
took Dhamar—an obvious prelude to an attack on San'a'—in 
865/1460-61, though they were unable to hold on to the town and 
had to retake it in the following year. From there, with the aid of 
a Zaydi rebel, they were able to gain access to San‘a’ in 866/ 
1461-62.190 

The next few years saw a fierce struggle for the city of San‘a’ 
between the Zaydis and the Tahirids. Although the Tahirid 
sultan, al-Mujahid ‘Ali, felt confident enough to leave the city 
soon after its capture and to appoint a deputy in his absence, it 
was back in Zaydi hands by 869/1464-65. Two attempts by the 
Tahirids to re-enter San'a' in 870/1465-66 were both unsuccessful 
and during the second ‘Amir b. Tahir and many of his followers 
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were killed. The situation in San‘a’ at this time truthfully 
reflected that in the whole of the country—the Tahirids generally 
weak and in retreat, the Zaydis strong.181 

The power of the Tahirids was however not yet spent. In 907/ 
1501-02 the sultan, ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, moved into 
Dhamar with a large force. He marched on San‘a’ and began a 
total siege of the city. The siege dragged on and, despite the 
use of mangonels, the Tahirid attack was repelled in the following 
year. ‘Amir’s efforts in 910/1504-05 were rewarded, however, 
and his siege engines proved too much for the city’s defences. 
The Imam, Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Washali, hastened to relieve 
San'a', but he fell into the arms of the waiting Tahirid army and 
was taken back as a prisoner to ‘Amir’s camp. The sultan 
entered the city. If we can rely on our Zaydi—and probably 
therefore here a little biased—source, a reign of terror followed, 
‘Amir killing off the Zaydi Ashraf within San‘a’, plundering, 
interfering with their womenfolk and confiscating horses and 
weapons. In the following year, 911/1505-6, the sultan left 
$an‘a’ for the south, having appointed one of his military leaders 
as deputy. With the Tahirids in the city, we get little information 
about events there. We have mention of the Tahirid governor 
(amil) there in 917/1511-2 and news of the sultan’s visit to the 
city in 920/1514-15,18 
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Chapter 8 

The Post Medieval 
and Modern History of 
San‘a’ and the Yemen, 


ca. 953-1382/1515-1962 


The Mamluks in the Yemen 


From remote ages the Red Sea has been an artery of East-West 
commerce and the rich documentation now coming to light 
demonstrates that this commerce flourished with ever greater 
vigour during the Middle Ages. The revenues derived from 
the Yemeni ports enabled the Rasulids and their Tahirid 
successors to maintain the splendour of their rule from the 
southern capital, Ta'izz—the customs revenue from Aden and 
lesser ports, amounting to over 2,300,000 dinars per annum, was 
remitted as treasure (kAizanah) despatched in four instalments 
to Ta‘izz and escorted with the pomp and ceremony of the 
fab.-khanah.! In the first decade of the 15th century the Rasulids 
estimated to draw from Balad San‘a’, al-Sirr, al-Rahabah, the 
regions of Hamdan, Janb, Dhayfan and al-Bawnayn 150,000 
dinars and 3,000 dinars worth of raisins; these are the flat upland 
areas controllable from San'a'? On the contrary the Zaydi Imams 
of Sa'dah and, intermittently, of San'a', enjoyed no such sources 
of revenue mulcted largely from strangers not native to the 
country. Though the Imams could call on the valour of the 
northern tribes for support tribal loyalties were ever inconstant 
and fickle, while attempts to collect taxes were an ever present 
cause of friction, often leading to the casting off of Imamic 
suzerainty. 

Outside the Yemen, in the closing years of the 16th century, 
had commenced a train of mighty events that were yet to involve 
not only land-locked San‘a’ in its high mountain plain, but 
even the tribal areas lying beyond it. During the years AD 1497-9 
the Portuguese Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, struck across the sea to India, and returned to Lisbon. 
Swift to follow up the first voyage, the Portuguese soon established 
a maritime commercial empire on the seaboard of the Indian 
Ocean. By blockading the Islamic lands of the Middle East from 
the rear as it were, they created a kind of economic crisis in 
Mamluk Egypt and other countries including, probably, the 
Yemen. This in turn precipitated a Muslim reaction and the 
Mamlük ruler came to an agreement with the Sultan of Gujerat 
and other Muslim potentates but including also the Hindu 
Samiri of Calicut to make common cause against the Portuguese 
who had upset the even tenor of international commerce. The 
Mamlük naval expedition to India was however routed by 


l See p.44, n.30. Though so far no description of the Yemeni rab/-khanak's compo- 
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the Portuguese at Diu and a Portuguese naval force probing into 
the Red Sea in 1513, mounted an attack on Aden but failed to 
take it. 

Mamluk rulers had followed the traditional Egyptian expan- 
sionist policy in moments of power, of extending the Egyptian 
sphere of influence down the Red Sea. At an earlier period the 
Fatimid dynasty had, by propagandist techniques, acquired 
adherents in the Yemen even before coming into power in Egypt, 
and later the headquarters of the Fatimi Tayyibi Da‘wah,? 
usually referred to as Isma‘ilis, had been transferred there. In 
later centuries both Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha and Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasir were to attempt to take the Yemen by force of arms but 
their armies found it too tough a nut to crack. The Mamluks, 
already controlling the Hijaz and their influence extending almost 
to Sawakin on the west bank of the Red Sea, seem to have 
decided it imperative to conquer the Yemen and use it as a base 
to counter the Portuguese menace. 

Mamluk troops arrived by sea at Kamaran island in 1515. 
As the last Tahirid Sultan, ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, refused 
to provision them, they resolved to attack him, being supported 
herein by the mountain Zaydis who promised supplies and 
horses. The Egyptians defeated ‘Amir outside Zabid and he 
retired on Ta‘izz—the Yemenis for the first time had met with a 
new weapon, the bunxdug* or arquebus, which was mainly 
responsible for their losing the battle. The Mamlüks went on 
to attack Aden but it successfully withstood their bombardment 
so they retired, leaving behind them a reputation for cruelty 
and rapacity. 

Egyptian forces now turned to Ta'izz which they took, and 
then al-Magranah where ‘Amir’s treasure was kept—it was 
revealed to them by a fagih, a close companion (samir) of his 
whom they then killed. Chinese porcelain and metal vessels are 
among items of booty mentioned by the historians. The tribes 
of the middle region of the Yemen opposed their advance north- 
wards to San‘a’, but were badly defeated. 

The Mamlüks—usually called by the historians al-Jarakisah, 
ie, Circassians, entered Qa‘ San‘a’ where they defeated the 
Tahirid forces. Sultan ‘Amir attempting to flee to the celebrated 
fortress Dhu Marmar, in Tahirid hands at that time, was 
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captured near Jabal Nuqum and his head struck off. The 
Mamlüks then advanced on the city with the heads of ‘Amir and 
his brother impaled on their spears, and its governor, al-Ba‘dani, 
in fear, asked them for safeguard (aman)—which they granted 
and he opened the gates to them. Yet this in no way saved it, 
for they killed some 500 or 1,500 of its defenders and troops and 
exacted crushing levies from the merchants (rujjar)® as they had 
done at Zabid and other towns—for instance the little Bandar 
al-Buq'ah of Zabid had been forced to pay the large sum of 10,000 
Ashrafis, its revenue at the beginning of the 9th/15th century 
under Rasülid rule had been 50,000 dinars. The Mamluks are 
said to have made the San'anis carry wine-jars (dinan) for them 
from al-Sá'ilah to the Qasr—which for the Muslim porters of the 
city would probably be a humiliation. This would indicate that 
the Jews who made the wine were established near al-Sa’ilah at 
the time. Nor did al-Ba'dani's surrender preserve his own life 
and fortune, for when they later decided to leave San'a' they 
strangled him. The chronicler compares them to the Tatars at 
the sack of 'Abbasid Baghdad! 

The Zaydi Imam, Sharaf al-Din,took up his position near the 
fortress of Thula which was still held by a Tahirid governor. 
This alarmed the Mamliks so they proposed to him that they 
leave him in peace there and he should not molest them in 
§an‘a’, The Imam, now thoroughly awake to the treachery and 
cruelty of the Mamluks, and the governor of Thula,refused, and 
they set to fighting. 


The Ottomans, Mamluks and 
Zaydis 


At this juncture now befell that decisive turn in affairs that 
was to affect the history of the Arabic-speaking countries for 
four centuries to come. The Ottoman Sultan of Turkey, Salim I, 
defeated the Mamluks in the year 1517 and went on to conquer 
Egypt. The Hijaz was proclaimed part of the Ottoman Empire 
and such Mamluks as escaped the vengeance of the local people 
at Jeddah fled to join the Egyptian garrisons in Zabid and Ta‘izz. 

At San‘a’ the Mamluk commander delivered the address from 
the minbar of the Jami‘ Mosque in the name of the Ottoman 
Sultan, thereby admitting his overlordship. He then departed, 
leaving behind a small garrison bottled up in the Qasr under 
siege by the San‘anis. These latter sent to the Imam al-Muta- 
wakkil Yahya Sharaf al-Din, inviting him to enter San'a'—which 
he did late in 923/1517. The Mamluk garrison after much 
intrigue was permitted to leave for ‘Amran north of $an‘a’, the 
Imam playing an honourable part in restraining the townsfolk 
from breaking the agreement and attacking the retreating 
Mamluks from whom they had suffered so much. 

Once he had taken up residence in San‘a’, the Imam pursued 
his wars with the Tahirids now that their power had been broken 
by the Mamluks and he commenced to build up a Zaydi state on 
the ruins of the Tahirid sultanate. The Zaydis took Ta‘izz and its 
citadel al-Qahirah in 941/1534-5. Khanfar, Lahej and Abyan fell 
to them and in 942/1535-6 the Imam ordered Aden to be besieged, 
its ruler being one of the last Tahirids, ‘Amir b. Dawud. In 
944/1537-8 the Imam turned to campaign against the Batinis 
or Tayyibi-Fatimis of Haraz, a district also containing Shafi'i and 
Zaydi elements. À number of Batini books, regarded by Zaydis 


6 Qurrat ai-'uyun, IL, 232. 

7 AkQàsim, Ghayar al-amani, Cairo, 1388, II, 683. If this accusation should 
have any truth in it, the likelihood would be that it was a local aberration. 

8 Michel Lesure, ‘Un document ottoman de 1525 sur l'Inde portugaise et 
les pays de la Mer Rouge’, Mare Luso-Indicum, Paris, 1976, III, 137-60; 
Salih Ozbaran, ‘A Turkish report on the Red Sea and the Portuguese in the 
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and Shafi‘is as heretical, were taken—once small volume was said 
to contain a declaration that the marriage of persons within the 
forbidden degrees (nikak al-maharim) prohibited by God is 
lawful.” 

Periodic plagues and famines are described by the chroniclers 
throughout Yemeni history, and though these cannot be treated 
and analysed in detail as they should be, in this short survey, 
statistics of deaths in the plague of 933/1527 at San‘a’ show how 
severely the population could be affected. From the first day 
of Sha‘ban (May) over one hundred corpses were removed daily 
from the city to Khuzaymah cemetery—this rising to 1,700 on the 
last day of Ramadan, and on the two days of the Feast following 
it. The gates of the city were closed and herbage grew in the 
streets. Some of the dead were left unburied for lack of grave- 
diggers. Assuming these figures are not grossly exaggerated they 
indicate a mortality of over 11,000 souls. 


The Arrival of the Ottomans 


Zaydi progress in establishing control by the Imamate over 
south western Arabia was now to be brought to an abrupt 
check. As long ago as 1525 a report, probably written by the 
commander of the Ottoman fleet in the Red Sea at that time, 
Salman Ra'is, was made, presumably, to the governor of Egypt, 
concerning the Red Sea and the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean.® 
The author of the report indicates the potential Portuguese 
danger to the Ottomans, and points out the extent to which they 
were capturing the trade in spices and other goods, as well as 
trying to cut off the trade between the Red Sea ports and the 
Indian coast. ‘The province of Yemen’, he says, ‘is more flourish- 
ing than the province of Egypt, and it has no ruler. Its revenue is 
abundant. In this province Husayn Bey with five hundred 
soldiers has been appointed governor (mutasarrif) of the district 
(nahiyah) of Zabid with the status of a sanjak. Zabid yields per 
annum a hundred and eighty thousand gold pieces.) Ta‘izz is 
highly spoken of, and the report says San'a' (Santan) has the 
status of a sanjak. The Yemen, he adds, would be easy and 
possible to conquer. "Should it be conquered it would be possible 
to master the lands of India.’ 

In 945/1538-9 the mighty Ottoman naval expedition, so long 
in preparation, to contest Portuguese supremacy in the Indian 
Ocean, commanded by Basha Sulayman al-Tawashi, had at 
last put to sea—and arrived at Kamaran island. The last of the 
Tahirids, Dawid of Aden, sought support of the Ottomans 
against Imam Sharaf al-Din!*—to which they agreed—but after 
Dawud had been so injudicious as to allow them to enter Aden, 
they hung him from the yard-arm of one of their grabs, seized 
the port and established a garrison there under a Turkish 
governor. 

Sulayman's expedition achieved nothing against the Portuguese 
in India and he returned in vengeful mood to the Arabian coast. 
At Zabid he matched the treacherous behaviour of the Jarakisah 
Mamluks by executing their Amir of Zabid, Ahmad known as 
al-Nakhüdhah, the Ship's Captain, after he had come to meet him 
under his safe-conduct. This act he followed up by executing all 
the remaining Jarakisah in Zabid. Sulayman on departing for 
Jeddah and Istanbul, left instructions with the Ottoman Amir, 
Mustafa *Izzat, whom he had placed in charge at Zabid, to look 
for the opportunity to acquire the Imam's territory. 


Indian Ocean (1525), Arabian Studies Cambridge-London, 1978, IV, 
81-88 


9 The Mulakhkhag gives a figure several times this for the Zabid area but 
perhaps the Report only means the little port of Zabid, al-Buq'ah. 
10 The Sharaf al-Din family try to play down this family quarrel which lost 
them the Imamate. Cf. Clive Smith, ‘Kawkaban: some of its history’, 
Arabian Studies, 1982, VI. 
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The First Ottoman Conquest 
and Occupation 


In pursuance of their expansionist policy the Turks were 
already besieging Ta‘izz by 946/1539-40, and in 951/1544-5 they 
even attempted to reach San‘a’ via the Wadi Siham, a route taken 
by the post (Sarid) from the Tihamah to San‘a’, the surprisingly 
short journey of two days only. These manoeuvres were abortive. 
What in actual fact made possible, or at least facilitated Ottoman 
penetration of the Upper Yemen was dissension with the Imamic 
House, a disastrous pattern so frequently recurring in Yemeni 
history. 

Imam Sharaf al-Din, in the declining years of his long life, 
grew envious of his son al-Mutahhar, a valiant warrior who had 
played a leading role in Zaydi victories over the weakened 
Tahirids. One of the Imam's sons attempted to imprison 
Murahhar but he retired to the lofty fortress of Thula and the 
Imam sent another son of his to attack him there. Mutahhar 
retaliated by writing to Uways Basha, the Ottoman general in 
Zabid, urging him to attack Imamic territory. At the same time 
he entered into correspondence with the tribes who, true to 
character, on perceiving the split between him and his father, at 
once stopped paying their dues (Augug) but, apprehensive of 
attack from Murahhar, took his brother's side instead. 

Uways, far from loath to snatch the opportunity presented to 
the Ottoman forces, advanced from Zabid to Ta‘izz, taking large 
cannon with him. This seems to have been the first time cannon 
were used inside the Yemen and, as can be seen from the 
illustration from Rumizi’s Fath-namah they were to be 
employed all over the Yemen to reduce its otherwise virtually 
impregnable fortresses to surrender. Ta‘izz nevertheless fell to 
Uways because the tribal soldiers garrisoning the city, mostly 
Shafi‘is, deserted to him and others followed. The Ghayat 
al-amani? remarks that news of this disaster took only four hours 
to reach San‘a’, normally a journey of six to eight days. Evidently 
some system of signals was in operation, possibly a series of 
beacons,? The news threw San‘a’ into a state of fear. Some left 
the city with their families, but the preacher (khatb) of San‘a’, 
one of the Bani Hulayfah fagths, composed an address in which 
he quoted what the author of Tarikh San‘a™ states, namely that 
it is protected (mahmiyyah), and that ‘whosever intends evil to 
it God will throw face downwards on the ground.’ ‘Perhaps this 
came from the afore-mentioned fagih by way of setting the people 
of San‘a’ at ease (about the Ottomans), for otherwise, such mighty 
calamities, far from unknown to anyone who has the slightest 
acquaintance with history, have befallen it, and were it only what 
befell it in the days of Wurdasan and those of the Jarakisah that 
had been affliction and tribulation enough.'!5 

The new crisis drove the Imam and his son to seek Mutahhar’s 
aid. Such was their weakness that they acceded to his terms—to 
hand over to him San‘a’ with forts, weapons and supplies. He 
now moved into San‘a’ and even struck coins in his own name 
there. The Turks meanwhile had brought most of the Lower 
Yemen under their heel and certain Arab quarters were urging 
them to go on and take the Upper Yemen. 

In 954/1547 Uzdimir Pasha advanced on San‘a’. Earlier 
Mutahhar had wished to carry out a spoiling raid on the Turks 
at Dhamar but was frustrated by family intrigues, so he retired 
to near-by Wadi Dahr from which he would be able to raid on 
San‘a’ without being bottled up in the city. In it he left 300 
arquebusiers (bundugani), so evidently the Zaydis could by now 
11 Plate 101. See Fehmi Edhem and I Stchoukine, Les manuscrits orientaux illusire’s 

de la bibliotéque de l'Universite de Stamboul, Paris, 1933, 11. 

12 Op. cit., II, 695. 
13 Beacons have been used till at least very recently in the Yemen to communi- 


cate news. See Zabarah, A’immar al-Yaman, Ta‘izz, 1372 H, (2), IT, 134. 
14 Cf. p.402. 
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dispose of some firearms. Uzdimir camped outside San‘a’. 

Murtabhar’s efforts to combat the Ottoman army were repulsed so 

he retired once more on Thula. One of his brothers moved to 

the defensible fort of Kawkaban on the escarpment west of 

Thula and another made his headquarters at Dhu Marmar 

commanding the eastern flank of San‘a’ plain and the route to 

the Jawf. These three forts with local tribal support could form 

a defensive line north of San‘a’, and, had the Imamic House been 

united, a base from which to harass the Turks. 

Uzdimir pressed on with the siege of San‘a’, but it was 
treachery that let him enter it, for a man of al-Rahabah (the 
village north of San‘a’) in charge of the Khandaq of Bab al-Shu‘ub, 
the fortified wall set on arches over the northern part of the 
flood-course, let the Turks in from that side. So, on the seventh 
day from their arrival outside the city, its citizens woke up to see 
Turkish flags planted on the wall (Zayir) and spears brandished in 
front of them. Terror, panic, cries for help were the order of the 
day. Some 1,200 persons were slain, houses looted, honours 
ravished. Women were sold publicly in the market, some lost 
their reason, others killed themselves. A number of notabies 
perished in the confusion. At the beginning of the day a grandson 
of the Imam took what troops he had to the Sa’ilah to fight the 
Turks, but was almost immediately routed and retired to the 
Qasr—which he swiftly left through Bab al-Sitran, the Turks 
distracted by the sack of the city, paying him no heed. Once 
established inside San‘a’, Uzdimir issued orders to sheath the 
swords and end the looting. 

Squabbles within the Imamic House conünued to weaken 
it severely in face of the Turks. Furthermore, on their eastern 
flank, the Hamzi Ashraf of the Jawf, so often hostile to the Zaydi 
Imams, linked up with che Turks. Uzdimir waged war with the 
Zaydi princes, mostly against Mutahhar, employing his cannon 
against the mountain-top castles!® towering above his troops. 
During the periodic truces Mutahhar had the further problem of 
suppressing troubles in the territory he controlled. Yet Turkish 
brutality and treachery alienated tribes who might have joined the 
Ottoman side, for no reliance could be placed on treaties the 
Ottomans contracted but immediately broke when they saw the 
moment opportune. 

Uzdimir took up residence in San‘a’ as capital of the Ottoman 
Yemen. In 961/1554 he was replaced, but left as his memorial the 
qubbah near Bab al-Shu'üb to which he assigned a generous wagf. 
A few years later, in 965/1557-8, another generous benefactor to 
San‘a’ died, the Imam Sharaf al-Din Yahya, who built al-Azhar 
Mosque and extended al-Ajdham—to which, as to other buildings, 
he assigned extensive wugiifat. He also constructed fine buildings 
around which he laid out gardens in al-Jiraf and al-Rawdah. 

Arrangements for the Qasr of San‘a’ are noted briefly by 
al-Nahrawali!" round about the year 977/1569. The Governor- 
General (BiklarbikiyyalvBeylerbeyi) resides in it, for it is extremely 
strong and because of its impregnability it has in it an armoury 
{bayt ai-silak) and powder (barud) magazine. At the side of it is 
a prison in which criminals are confined. When the Wazir (Sinan 
Pasha) came to take San'a' he appointed a constable (dizdar) in 
this castle in command of about seventy soldiers whose duty was 
to guard this castle with all the stores (kAaza’in) of weapons, 
powder and prisoners it contained. He made governor over them 
an agha called Khidr Bey, but he found it irksome to live in the 
Qasr because it was the residence of the Governor-General, so 
he resided outside the Qasr. So the Qasr became administered 
like a fortress (qal'ah), with an agha constable (dizdar) of the 
garrison, and a kedkhuda, according to the custom of fortresses, 
15 Ghayat al-amani, IL, 694. 

16 Rumuzi has several pictures of fighting at Kawkaban when later it was held 
against Sinan. The Yemenis are shown as dark and the Turks as light 
coloured. The Yemenis are generally shown as wearing green, bur in point 
of fact probably wore indigo-dyed clothing. 

17 ALBarg al-Yamani fi'l-fath al-‘Uthmant, ed. Hamad al-Jasir, al-Riyad, 
1387/1967, 389. 


but the agha (Khidr) and the rest of the soldiers lived outside the 
town (balad). This Khidr treated the townsfolk unjustly and 
oppressively so they complained to the Wazir and he dismissed 
him, appointing as governor over them Yahya Jawush of the 
Jawushiyyah of the Sublime Porte (al-Bab al-'Áli). San‘a” wall 
itself had at this time towers (abraj)!* as of course one would 
expect, and the Turkish Diwan or Government Offices, was 
located there. 

À measure which would have had its effect on commerce in 
the Yemen was taken by the governor Mahmud Basha as a 
first action when he came into office in 967/1560—he is described 
as a great blood-shedder. He executed the fagih ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Yamani, che Amir of the Mint (Dar ai-Darb)—all of whose 
property he sequestrated—and along with him the kaykhrya 
Kaywan, both of whom had adulterated the coinage (stkkah) with 
copper. 


The First Zaydi Attempt to 
Liberate the Yemen from the 
Ottomans 


Some twenty years after the sack of San‘a’, by 974/1566, 
Mutahhar had regained enough power to advance on the city 
during the absence of the Turkish Governor in Istanbul. His 
nephew, at the same time, entered al-Haymah and Banu Mafar, 
Haraz having been taken from the Turks. The Isma‘ilis of 
Hamdan, though inveterate foes of the Zaydis, had been alienated 
by Turkish harshness. Al-Nahrawali? provides an interesting if 
violently hostile account of Murahhar’s propaganda to the 
Yemeni tribes in asking for their support, accusing him of telling 
the tribes that he had received commands in dreams from the 
Prophet and advice to relieve the ra Gya cultivators of the &haraj- 
tax for three years, that he should not punish them for past lapses 
but pardon them for ‘following others than yourself in the past’. 
The Prophet has promised him a sign ‘to my people (ummati 
that there would be an eclipse of the moon on Shawwal 14 which, 
as al-Nahrawali points out, Mutahhar would be able to predict 
from the almanacs (zagazim)! 

In San‘a’, when he commenced to lay siege to it, were sixteen 
Turkish Amirs, some of whom were clearly Yemenis—they 
included the Isma‘ili Dai and his son. Mutahhar’s success in 
repulsing a relieving column from the south brought out the 
tribes against the Turks, and the Governor, Murad Basha, was 
slain in flight from Dhamar where he had abandoned his stores 
and possessions. The San‘a’ garrison now surrendered to 
Mutahhar, camped at ‘Aşir village to the west—about 600 
Ottoman horse and 2,000 infantry etc.—whom, in contra- 
distinction to Turkish cruelty, he treated well. Mutahhar 
entered San‘a’, going first to al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, his sons then 
taking over the Qagr. He now put his own representatives into 
many districts of the Yemen to collect taxes and he despatched 
an Amir to Aden. Zaydi forces attacked Zabid, but in the flat 
18 Ibid, 391. 

19 Ibid, 377. 

20 The same mihimme or defter requires two beylerbeyliks of San‘a’ and the 
Yemen be again united and given to Uzdimir (976-7/1568-9}. An earlier 
ferman of 973/1565-6 had ordered the Yemen to be divided into two beyler- 
beyliks—this was the result of an intrigue by a governor, Malymud Basha, 
against his successor Ridwan Basha who was trying to expose Mahmud’s 
shortcomings. Mahmiid managed to persuade the Porte that so large an area 
as the Yemen could not be properly managed unless divided into two 
(ai-Barg ai-Yamani, 159). 

21 Salih Ozbaran, “The importance of the Turkish archives for the history of 
Arabia in the sixteenth century’, First International Symposium on studies 
in the history of Arabia: sources of the history of Arabia, University of Riyad, 
1977, 

22 Ibid. Turkish spellings are retained here. 


23 Nevertheless in A. Tietze, ‘Mustafa *Ali's description of Cairo of 1599", 
Ost. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil-hist. Klasse, Denkschriften, 120 Bd. 
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Tibamah they were no match for the Turks and were routed. 

The Amirs in the Ottoman service still in San‘a’ opened a 
secret correspondence with the new Turkish governor at Zabid, 
urging him to march on San‘a’. This Murahhar intercepted 
and taxed them with breaking their pact with him, punishing 
them by seizing their property. 

Istanbul was now obviously disturbed at events in the Yemen 
for a mihimme dated 975/1567-8 records that the Beylerbeyi of 
the Yemen was ordered not to plunder Arab property, nor to 
oppress the people but to overcome ‘the rebellious Shaykh 
Murahhar'.? From Egypt were to be taken 2,000 Janissaries, 
2,500 arquebuses (tüfenk), 7,000 cannon balls (darbzan yuvalagt), 
heavy firing stones(agir top güllesi) and other necessities—to be 
sent from Suez?! Another Ahükm?? relates that Sinan Pasha, 
Beylerbeyi of Egypt was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
(Serasker) in the Yemen with 700,000 akces salary (sálydne) as 
replacement for Mustafa Pasha. 

Sinan took vigorous counter-action against the Zaydis. 
Arriving at Zabid with much treasure and large reinforcements, 
and bringing up large guns with him, he advanced by the central 
route on San‘a’ via Ta‘izz and Dhamar. Once again Mutahhar 
had no option but to withdraw from San‘a’, but he took with 
him the treasure he had acquired and the guns captured in the 
forts. He permitted the San‘anis to get in touch with Sinan, 
probably to preserve them from Turkish retaliation, but took into 
his service about 500 of the notable soldiers (a‘yan al-‘askar) 
from San‘a’, 

Sinan adopted a more clement policy than that at the earlier 
Ottoman siege of San‘a’? despatching a rescript (marsim) 
promising the townsfolk security (aman) and, when his troops did 
enter, he assigned a Shawush to stop them molesting private 
houses. 

Using his Isma‘ili allies, he sent the Da‘l ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad with men to re-take Haymah and Haraz. In person 
he launched an attack on the line of forts north of San‘a’, princi- 
pally Kawkaban and Thula, artillery bombardment playing a 
large part in operations. At the attack on Mutahhar’s son Lutf 
Allah at Dhu Marmar and Wadi ’1-Sirr the Turkish soldiers were 
ordered by Hasan Basha to take men, women, children and 
infants prisoner but not to kill them, the males to be sent to join 
the galley slaves (a/-kurkajiyyah) of whom the Turks were 
greatly in need.24 The Zaydis now had some guns in their castles 
and Mutahhar more treasure at his disposal. Nevertheless it is 
to be remarked that in local wars the Arabs were still using 
mangonels (manjanigy> as late as 988/1580. Mutahhar spurred 
on his supporters to resist by reminding them of the ‘looting, 
slaying, imprisonment, violation of honour (intthak al-haram) 
that would befall them from the troops of Rim and Egypt "5 In 
the heavy fighting the Yemenis put up a stout resistance and 
eventually Sinan was obliged to come to a truce with Mugahhar 
at Kawkaban. 

Sinan, after he had settled the affairs of the Ottoman troops? 
at San‘a” and increased their pay-and-rations {nafagar), made 
preparations to return to Egypt. He doubled the &Aaraj-tax on 


Forschungen zur islamischen Philologie u. Kulturgeschichte, Bd. v. Wien, 1975, 
75, he is described by a hostile source as ‘a revengeful uneducated Albanian”! 
od further information on Pashas who had served in the Yemen, see ibid, 
72. 

J. Richard Blackburn, 'The collapse of Ottoman authority in the Yemen, 
968/1560-976/1568', Die Weit des Islams, Berlin, 1980, XIX, i-iv, 119-76, 
is an important study but appeared too recently to have been used. 

24  ALBarq al-Yamani, 289. 

25 A Rasulid account (about two pages) of the manjanig and its construction is 
now at my disposal. 

26  Ghayat al-amant, II, 740. 

27 ALBarg al-Yamani, 297, alludes to the use of Shafafit (sing. Shaflur), Arabs, 
composed of all tribes who eat the Sultanic rations ('afufah)—it seems to 
mean to take the Sultan's pay, and serve the soldiers {a/-‘askar) whether 
travelling or at home, and perfume (yarubbun) their hair—perhaps he simply 
means they oil it, The Wazir set an Amir over them. These Shafafit are 
noted before Ottoman times, but seem to have been auxiliaries employed 
by them also. 
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the Yemen, levied for remission to the Sultan at Istanbul, now 
standing at 200,000 dinars. 

When Murtahhar died of blood in the urine (baw? aldam), it 
was a great calamity (mustbah) felt, as the chronicler relates, 
throughout the whole country. Yet again the divisive tendency of 
the Yemen served it ill, for each of Mutahhar’s sons stuck to the 
district which he happened to control. In the ensuing dissensions 
the Ottomans were able to play politics in the north. They 
attacked or intrigued with the princes, turning their rivalries to 
their own advantage, but accepting their de facto local authority 
by granting them recognition as Ottoman officials. By 1000/1591 
all turmoil (finak) in the Yemen had abated—the quiet was to 
continue some five years. 

The Governor regarded as the most just of the Turks during 
this century was Murad Basha (984-88/1576-80) who relieved 
San‘a’ of many unjust customs (rusum, often meaning taxes) 
including forced billeting of troops. Nevertheless the two Jesuits 
brought captive to San‘a’ in 1590, where they were detained for 
five years, say of it: ‘It was a very great city in ancient times but 
after the Turks had taken it the population declined so that 
there remained not more than about 2,500 houses, of which 500 
belonged to Jews. Within the walls, which are of thick mud with 
many towers, there are numerous gardens and orchards with 
many of the fruits there are in Portugal. All are watered from 
wells, for there is no spring within the city.2® The Ottomans 
left some fine buildings in San‘a’ including al-Muradiyyah, and 
especially the Bakiriyyah Mosque completed by the Governor 
Hasan Basha in 1005/1596-7. They promoted the Hanafi rite 
of Islam in the city and there is recorded the death of the Mufti 
of the Hanafiyyah at San‘a’, an Ahnumi, originally a Zaydi, who 
had adopted this rite. 


The Imam al-Qasim the Great 
Rises against the Ottomans 


Al-Qasim b. Muhammad, known as the Great (al-Kabir), is 
justly regarded as the founder of the Zaydi Yemen.?? As al-Hadi 
is the heroic personality who brought Zaydism to the Yemen, so 
al-Qasim is the first hero of the later Zaydi era. His Odyssey of 
adventurous wanderings is set forth in its confusing detail in 
A. S. Tritton's account of the Rise of the [Zaydi] Imams of San'a'.?? 
His career, typical of that of more than one Zaydi Imam, merits 
tracing in outline. 

Al-Qasim was engaged in teaching at Masjid Dawud of 
San‘a’ when a pupil of his suggested he declare a claim to the 
Imamate. In view of the Ottoman domination he at first regarded 
this as absurd but when the Turks began to show suspicions of 
him he left for Shibam-Kawkaban and then Bilad al-Sharaf—since 
his father had supported the redoubtable Murahhar it was natural 
he should seek refuge in what had been Muygahhar's territory. 
In 1006/1597-8 he proclaimed publicly summons (dawah) to 
himself in Hajur district in the north west, with a following of 
400 tribesmen. He was further joined by the Ahnumis, known 
for their loyalty to the Zaydi Imams up to the present time. The 
Turks responded by the despatch of troops to attack Ahnum and 
al-Qasim had to take refuge in the high defensible table-land of 
Barat to the east, territory of the powerful Dhu Husayn and Dhu 
Muhammad tribes. 

Strong action by the Ottoman general Sinan Basha al-Kaykhiya 
in 1008/1599-60, coupled with cruelties or bribery, overawed the 
tribes. When he invested al-Qasim in Sudah the Imam had to 
abandon it in haste, carrying only his personal weapons and a 


28 C. F. Beckingham and R. B. Serjeant, ‘A journey by two Jesuits from 
Dhufšr to San‘a’ in 1590*, Georg. Tournai, London, 1950, CXV, 203. 

29 Al-Qasim was descended from a 4th/10th century Imam, al-Mansür Yahya 
(325-66/934-76). 

30 Oxford-Madras 1925. 
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Qur'an, accompanied by a handful of followers with only three 
firearms between them, to take refuge in faithful Ahnum. In the 
confused fighting of the next few years in the north the son of 
Murgahhar's brother and rival Shams al-Din who generally held 
some forts on the escarpment of Kawkaban, usually supported 
the Turks. 

By 1013/1604-5, the year in which General Sinan was 
appointed Ottoman Governor, the Imam was in Barat again. 
Negotiating through Mutahhar’s nephew Ibn Shams al-Din, the 
Governor tried to induce al-Qasim to accept the office of fief- 
holder. When he refused, the Barat tribes in fear of Turkish 
reprisals, dissolved their agreements with the Imam and he had to 
leave. 

Al-Qasim was by now almost in despair and contemplated 
leaving the Yemen altogether, when the Amir of Hajjah, the 
strong town and fortress in the western mountains that commands 
several important routes, offered him his support. This proved 
to be the turn of the tide. To quell the insurgent districts the 
Turks despatched Yemeni Amirs attached to their service, but 
without avail. The Zaydi tribes captured from Ottoman forces 
such fortified centres as lofty Shaharah and broke out in a general 
rising. Sinan reacted by ill-treating the hostages or prisoners 
in his hands, men, women and boys, till some died. Early in 
1016/1607, hearing he was to be superseded by a new Governor, 
Ja‘far Pasha, Sinan tried to arrange a truce with the Imam 
through the intermediary of Ibn Mu'afa, Lord of Sudah. After 
some false starts the Imam did agree with the new Governor, 
Ja‘far, that he should retain the territories he had won indepen- 
dently of Ottoman control, and the Arab hostages (raha’in) were 
released from San‘a’ prison. 

Sinan betook himself to Mocha but died there and is buried 
beside al-Shadhili, the saint with whose name coffee is associated, 
and his successor seized his vast treasure. He had executed some 
remarkable public works. One of these was the causeway 
(Mudarraj) to Shaharah from Rakham to its West Gate along 
which I travelled in 1964. In San‘a’ alone he constructed the 
court (sarh) of the Great Mosque which he paved, and the 
domed building in the centre of it, as well as restoring the 
ablution places (ajahir), The tallest minaret in San‘a’, that of 
the Imam Salah al-Din Mosque was also built by him, and the 
Public Bath Hamman al-Maydan. His important daftar or wagf 
properties is discussed on p.153a. It was furthermore Sinan who 
built the fort on top of Jabal Nuqum after destroying Birash fort 
east of it, because the Khawlan tribes used to raid right up to 
Qa‘ San‘a’, then take refuge in Nuqum without being noticed by 
the Birash garrison. The Nuqum garrison, when the tribes made 
for the Qa‘, would fire arbalests (zayaripeiyarat) to warn the 
San'anis. 

An evil thing Sinan did, the chronicler tells us, was to change 
the coin (sikkah), entirely abolishing the former currency 
(al-darbat al-ula) and establish a new currency. This brought 
great loss to the people in their trading (tijarak) and debts 
(duyun),32 the merchants suffering detriment (radarrur) through 
it. One of them said, ‘It does not benefit those in power to alter 
the coinage (stkkah), nor introduce a decrease (nugsan) in the 
measure and weight standards (a/-mikayal wa-’ l-mizan) since 
loss is thereby occasioned to many of the people of the time. '** 
Ottoman Governors were indeed notorious for the amount of 
debased coinage they issued. It is in 1022/1613 that the Ghayar 
al-aman™ alludes to the girsh for the first time but it was obviously 
in circulation before that date. A curious titbit of information is 
that in Sinan’s governorship the substance called mumiya 
appeared in Jabal Nuqum, not being known there previously; it 


31 Ghayat al-amani, II, 792. 

32 This would mean sums owed to merchants. 
33 Ibid, Ii, 753. 

34 Ibid, II, 797. 


was dark red in colour and more efficacious (ablagh) than that 
which comes from Egypt. 

The chronicler says of Sinan that he spied on the people, 
keeping his ears open to hear of their hidden affairs, and meted 
out punishment on the slightest evidence. Rarely could anyone 
persuade him to turn back once he had decided on anything. 

The new Governor, Ja‘far Basha, took the severe measure in 
1016/1607-8 of executing the intendant (nazir) of wagfs, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bawni because the San‘anis had 
complained of his taking their property for the wagf. This item 
of information is unusual for, although many wagf intendants are 
recorded as acting corruptly, it is because they converted wagf 
revenues to their own use. 

Ja‘far Basha on his recall in 1021/1612-13, went down to 
Zabid preparatory to quitting the Yemen, but his successor died 
en route for San‘a’, Ja‘far then started back to San‘a’, but the 
Turkish commander there, Chelebi, along with the Arab Amirs 
in Ottoman service, decided to fight him and left the city to do 
so. The north now lay undefended apart from some castle 
garrisons that soon fell to the tribes who went on to take Sa'dah. 
The Sa'dah garrison agreed to evacuate the town under a safe- 
conduct from the Yemenis. They set out accompanied by the 
tribal chiefs who had guaranteed their safety but they had not 
gone far when the tribes fell upon them, slaying and plundering. 
It is characteristic of the Yemen that the Imam's army, small as 
it was, attempted to protect them, but was helpless in the face of 
the large tribal contingents involved. The tribesmen were likely 
enough motivated in part by their resentment of past Turkish 
cruelties. To have the surrender conditions honoured the Imam 
had to send one of his sons whom the tribes would respect and 
fear. In more than one case the Imam’s officers contracted 
agreements which the tribes then broke, for at the best of times 
Imamic authority over the Yemeni tribes has always been 
uncertain. 

Ja‘far meanwhile had overcome his opponents under Chelebi 
and entered San‘a’ by the Khandaq. He despatched a force of 
9,000 men to re-take Sa‘dah. Al-Qasim now found himself in a 
situation close to that of the Imam al-Badr about mid-1964, for 
the Ottomans initiated a pincer movement against his position 
in the central highlands, despatching a force from the west 
through Abū ‘Arish in the Tihàmah plain to attack Jabal 
Razih which can also be approached from the Qa‘ of Sa'dah in 
the east. The Imam’s men routed the Tihamah column, its 
commander losing his tents, copper, carpets, treasure, clothes 
and cattle! 

A deal of fighting ensued, with much changing of sides by the 
tribes and treachery by both tribes and Turks. The tribes feared 
the Turks but were unscrupulous looters of Yemenis or Turks to 
their own selfish advantage. The Turks suffered some signal 
defeats in which they lost many prisoners to the Imam whom he 
distributed among the tribes as agricultural labourers. Yet he 
still remained unable to capture Sa‘dah and one of his sons was 
actually slain there and his head taken to San‘a’. His power 
nevertheless continued to grow and his position in the central 
highlands became firmly established. 

At this juncture Ja‘far Basha, hearing he was to be superseded, 
came to a truce with the Imam on the basis that al-Qasim should 
retain the districts he now held and Yemeni prisoners in Ottoman 
hands should be sent from San'a'—for it was feared that the 
Imam’s son imprisoned there might be sent to Europe. Ja‘far 
departed with the great fortune he had amassed from the estates 
of Turks deceased during his term of office. The chronicler?? 
remarks that the best thing he did was to remove the kharaj-tax 


35 Ibid, IL, 806. 

36 Ja'far Basha had begun to pay Arab troops at the same rate as Turks. 
37 lbid, II, 811-2. 

38 Op.cit., 52. 
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from lands deserted by their inhabitants; previously a district 
would be taxed according to former assessments, regardless of 
whether land had continued under cultivation or not. The new 
Governor, Mubammad Basha, entered San'a' in 1026/1617 and 
set up in al-Bustan near Bab al-Sabahah. 

Sa‘dah now fell to the Imam and support for him continued 
to grow, though not without reverses from time to time. Án 
instructive appreciation of the politico-military situation following 
the truce concluded between the Imam and Muhammad Basha in 
1028/1619 emerges at a conference to which he summoned the 
Amirs and the Aghas. 


“You know,’ (said the Governor), ‘how troubles (fitnah) have 
gone on between us and the Imàm despite our doubling the 
number of soldiers, increasing their pay and allowances 
(madady* and extending their role (madar) yet they have 
shown no efficiency to conquer the Imam’s territory but 
remain stationed on the frontiers.” They made a reply to 
him, the gist of which is, "There is no good moving against. 
the Imam at this time, nor any result but loss of men, for the 
Imam and his companions are not now as they used to be in 
times past. On the contrary, they have become owners of 
weapons and equipment (‘uddah) from what they have won 
from the soldiers of the (Ottoman) Sultanate during this 
period—beside which the Imam receives from them only 
what they themselves (are prepared to) concede of the obliga- 
tory dues (al-hagg al-wajib) and he does not set out to collect 
(gabd) any of the rest of the claims (magalib) for tax. [n this 
way their wish for him has redoubled and they have spent 
themselves freely in the jihad in front of him— whereas in this 
gang (“sabah) with you there is not a single man of the 
redoubtable and courageous Ottoman (Arwam) troops of 
yore—except a pitiful few. God has placed abundant weal 
in this land under your domination. (Proper) ordering of it 
and study of its conditions are matters of the utmost impor- 
tance of which no intelligent man is unaware.'?* 


Mustafa ‘Ali’s** description of recruitment in Egypt of 
soldiers for the Yemen and Ethiopia bears out what the Amirs 
told the Governor at San‘a’, which he calls a calamity for the 
Egyptian Turks (Rumiler) and the Muslims. 

As soon as the noble order arrives from the capital, in which 
the recruitment of 300 or 500 soldiers of Turkish origin is 
decreed, at once the illustrious beglerbegt appoints two 
conspicuous good-for-nothings for this service. One of them 
becomes the agha, the other one the stewart (ketkhuda). He 
goes to the Sultan Hasan Mosque and sits there every day 
until noon with one or two bags of gold coins. After this 
has been publicly proclaimed, a countless number of wretches 
that have never in their life seen five gold pieces together 
hear of this windfall and sell themselves for five or ten gold 
pieces. ... They have their names entered in the register, 
whatever the circumstances may be. At once they find a 
cock's feather and stick it on their heads. They even swell 
with pride, saying ‘We have become the Sultan's servants’. 
All they possess is a short under-vest reaching to the waist 
and a hatchet, That is also all the baggage that is going to 
be theirs. When they come to the Yemen they see neither 
the beglerbegi nor the capital. They are distributed to forts 
out in the wilderness. [There] they live among the fellahin 
until their end comes from a rifle [sic] or arrow. 

That the Yemenis were now well armed is confirmed by the 
Pasha's construction of the star-shaped fort on top of Jabal Kibrit 
near Dhamar*? to prevent supplies of sulphur for the manufacture 


39 Reference is made to Dhamar sulphur by Ibn al-Mujawir, Tarikh al- 
Mustabjir, Leiden, 1951-54, II, 191 and C. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia, 
trans. R. Heron, Edinburgh, 1792, I, 363. Indeed a mihimme of 975/1565-6 
states that by that date the Yemen was producing a good quality gunpowder. 
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of gun-powder reaching Imamic territory. The open hint that 
the Ottomans had endangered their position by extortionate 
taxation doubtless reflects the views of the Arab Amirs attending 
the Governor’s conference. 

Even Ma‘afir of the Lower Yemen had for a time rebelled, so, 
in view of Ottoman difficulties in so many places, it is hardly 
surprising that they concluded a treaty on the basis of the status 
guo with the Zaydis in 1028/1619. This was renewed after 
al-Qasim’s death in the following year by his son al-Mu’ayyad, 
destined to play a major part in recovering his country from the 
Ottomans. 


Imam al-Mu'ayyad and the 
Final Expulsion of the 
Ottomans 


During their brief terms of office Muhammad Basha and 
his successor like many of their predecessors accumulated vast 
fortunes. A new Pasha, Haydar, was appointed in 1034/1624 
with whom Mu'ayyad, conscious of the fickle loyalties of the 
tribes and their impatience, even of his own rule, renewed the 
earlier truce. However, by the close of 1035/1626 he decided to 
break with the Ottomans. He was joined in a widespread rising 
by the northern tribes. Victories all over the north brought out 
ever more tribes against the Turks; they took much booty and 
rendered the roads unsafe for caravans taking them supplies. 
Most of the Tihamah fell to the Zaydis but the Turks, counter- 
attacking, managed to hold onto Zabid. 

Meanwhile the Imam's men were besieging San‘a’. They 
captured the Jabal Nuqum fort, but since the Turks within the 
city were still strong, the Yemeni garrison posted on Nuqum were 
given orders to fire the zayarit/etyarar twice if they saw 
Haydar's men make a foray on Haddah, thrice if they raided in 
al-Rawdah direction. To the south, Sinhan tribal district had 
opted for the Imam—this made the situation the more difficult for 
the Turks. Haydar asked for a truce so he could leave San‘a’ 
for the Lower Yemen taking all his effects with him—this the 
Imam's son refused. To show their teeth the Turks mounted an 
armed demonstration with a display (zinah) around the city, and 
their cavalry routed assaults by the Imam's men—but the parade 
was ineffective and they retired back into San‘a’. A cavalry sortie 
to al-Haddah frightened the Zaydi headquarters out of the village 
into the hills and it moved round the encircling mountains to 
al-Rawdah. Zaydi contingents seem to have been unable to cope 
with mounted troops. 


The Dà'i and Hamdan, sympathetic to the Turks, tried to 
intervene, but the Zaydis punished Hamdan and entered the 
well known Isma‘tli centre, Taybah, above Wadi Dahr. The 
princes of the Imàmic house were prominent in the fighting. 
The Imam for his part was busy reducing strongholds in the 
north most of which were probably held by the Turks' Arab 
allies—‘Amran with its treasury (#hizanah) fel into Zaydi 
hands, and the key fortress of Dhu Marmar was taken in 1037/ 
1627-8. 'The Lower Yemen was now also falling away from the 
Ottomans. News arrived that Shah ‘Abbas of Persia was 
pressing hard upon the Ottomans in Iraq and this diverted the 
Porte’s attention from what was happening in the Yemen. 
Disaster overtook a reinforcement of 1,500 Turks despatched 
from Egypt which was lost at sea almost to a man, though a 
Turkish expedition from Sawakin did land at Mocha and put its 
walls in order. 

As the siege of San‘a’ continued Haydar soon turned to force 
demands on persons of means and many citizens asked permission 


40 Ziyarat/ziyyarat, apparently a type of arbalest, possibly the same name as 
zabarit ot Tabaq al-halwa, 62b, annals for 1077/1666. Perhaps zabari, 
should be read here. 

41 Ghayat al-amani, II, 830, seems to imply San‘a’ was surrendered to Husayn. 

42 See n. 22. 
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to leave the city. Às conditions grew severer he rounded on his 
allies and robbed them. The Imam, seeing his soldiers needed 
rest, wrote to Haydar in December 1037/1629 proposing a truce 
with the release of hostages from San‘a’—this was agreed and 
extended to Dhu '1-Qa'dah 1038/1629. Famine in the capital and 
the tremendous prices paid for grain had been an incentive for 
people to run the gauntlet with provisions for San‘a’, Hamdan 
seemingly being the main suppliers. Food was now freely 
allowed in, but jewels were converted into cash and cannon 
turned into bronze coins (dawaris) to pay for it. 

As the truce drew towards its end, Haydar prepared to leave 
San‘a’ for Zabid. On Friday, 14 Rajab 1038/9 March 1629 the 
Imam's son ‘Ali! met Haydar in al-Bustan and Haydar delivered 
over to him the keys of the city. The Imam sent a contingent of 
his own men under ‘Ali to protect Haydar's camp as the local 
people had collected to plunder everything even up to the edge 
of the camp; another son, Husayn, sent troops to protect Haydar 
on his journey to the coast via Bab al-Ahjur and Jabal Tays. His 
treasure, 10,000 (gold pieces) which he had deposited in the Qasr 
was given by the Imam to his envoy. Mu’ayyad appointed his 
son Yahya governor (Gf) over San‘a’ liberated from Ottoman 
rule. 

Ta'izz fell to the Zaydis the same year. The Ottomans 
remained a potential danger to the Zaydi Imams in parts of the 
Tihamah for a number of years to come, especially in Zabid and 
Mocha, but the surrender under agreement to the Zaydis and 
occupation of Zabid, Mocha and Kamaran in 1045/1636 removed 
the last trace of the first Ottoman occupation. 


Turkish Administration during 
the First Ottoman Occupation 


Any account of Turkish administration which does not 
embody the abundant information contained in the Ottoman 
archives is by this token defective—Dr. Salih Ozbaranf has 
re-emphasized their value and the preliminary outline of data he 
has provided is so important that some must be quoted here as an 
indication of what these archives can contribute to the history 
of San‘a’. 

The Ruiis Defterler (957-1326/1550-1908) that cover parts of 
both Ottoman occupations, show, inter alia, that in the admini- 
stration of the Beylerbeylik of the Yemen a portion of the revenue 
was not distributed in the form of tar (a sort of fief) but collected 
directly by the Treasury. In the Yemen eyálet or province the 
salaries (sdlydne) of beylerlbeys, soldiers and other officials came 
from the annual taxes collected in the provinces—as in fact the 
document infra confirms. 

Dr. Ozbaran remarks that ‘as far as we know, no cadastral 
survey has survived to the present for sixteenth century Arabia.’ 
Some of the Maliye Defterleri contain accounts of revenues and 
expenditures of the Imperial Treasury (Hazine-i amire) of the 
Yemen. Some cover customs duties, regulation of trade and 
industry or expenditures, i.e. the salaries (sályáne) of high officials, 
pay (mevácib, Ar. mawajib) of soldiers, etc. One dated 1003/1594-5 
has a special character as an imal type--it shows various revenues 
totalling 608,479 alruns, the salaries of the Vezir Hasan Pasha, 
defterdar and umera at 92,837 altuns, wages of various officials at 
344,916 aituns. Two documents in the Topkapi Palace Archives 
dated 968/1560 and 983/1575-6 contain accounts of the revenues 
and expenditure of the Beylerbeylik of the Yemen. 

The document in Arabic that follows was found for me by 
Mademoiselle Nigar Anafarta® of the Topkapu Saray in 1963 
along with several others which must await publication mean- 


43 In addition to my debt to Mlle. Anafarta I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Halil Sabillioglu of the Economics Faculty of Istanbul University who, in 
$pare moments at the Riyad Symposium enlightened me on numerous 
difficult readings of these documents, and to Dr. Susan Skilliter for her 
constant willingness to be consulted on difficulties with Turkish. 


while. In several places my reading of the text is uncertain bur 
these accounts, rendered from Mocha when Hasan Basha al-Wazir 
(988-1031/1581-1604) was Governor of the Yemen, are so 
illustrative of the Ottoman rule that it seems appropriate to 
include them here. Mocha by this time had become the principal 
supply port of the Turks replacing Aden which they had by 
mismanagement allowed to fall into a sorry state as a note dated 
1000/1591-2 on the fly-leaf of the Istanbul Ms. of Ibn al-Mujawir's 
Tarikh al-Mustabsir informs us. In 990/1582 and the previous year 
989/1581 there was much confused fighting in the north. The 
document provides details on military supplies of lead, cannon- 
ball, brass/copper and cloth, this last perhaps for the troops, sent 
up to San‘a’. 


Praise is to God 
A Blessed Daftar 


Containing a list of the expenditures expended on Sultanic 
affairs (muhimmat) and what pertains to [the expenditure of] 
the Presence of our lord His Excellency,# God aid him with His 
support, i.e., the Sultanic revenue accruing from Bandar Mocha 
over a period of eight months, from the new moon of Muharram 
al-Haram at the beginning of the year 990/January 26 1582, until 
the close of the month of Sha'ban al-Karim/September 18 of the 
afore-said year. God, far is He from imperfection, is He who 
brings success. 


Principal (a/-457) 
Gold, good coin (dhahab,™ sikkah hasanah) 32,731 


Expenditure on account of the Honourable Sultanate, God Exalted 
strengthen it 


Expenditure on the two cannon 
(midfa) despatched to al- 
Hujariyyah to the military camp 
(mahajtak) against ‘Ayn,*” that 
being on account of the work on 
the wheeled carriages (‘aja/), 
cost of charcoal and wage of 


blacksmiths and carpenters .... good coin silver 
16 19 parahs 

The blessed grabsf* when they 

set out for Bab al-Mandab: 

Captaint? .................. persons good coin 
2 

Purchase of yard-pieces and 

twisted cord for the jalabah- 

dhows(?)................. 50 gold, good coin 


44 Turkish mühimme. 

45 The Governor of the Yemen ? 

46 The harf dhakab ahmar or dhahab is to be identified with the ashrafi (The 
Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, 145). 

47 Unidentified and reading not quite certain. 

48 The ghurab is a well known type of vessel. 

49 Rubban, might also mean ‘pilot’. 

50 My reading here is conjectural—gura (plur. of garya) a ship's yard, dafar, 
possibly ‘cord’ but dubious, aj/ibak perhaps a plural of jalabah, but so far 1 
have not found this attested. 
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Honourable revenue despatched 
to the Imperial Treasury (a/- 
Khizanat al-Ámirah) by the 


hand of the al-Sharif Husayn... gold, good coin 


4,000 

Revenue despatched by the hand 

of Yahya Jawush®! ........... good coin 
1,800 

Salary (saliyan) of our lord, His 

Excellency, God aid him with 

His support ................ good coin 
4,288 

Purchase of lead from the 

Aghawat of His Excellency 

in Egypt the Preserved........ buhars52 at good (coin) 
100 10 
good coin 
1,000 

Hire of camels to send up 

cannon-ball (fuzdug) by the hand 

of Muhammad Jawush........ good coin 

Purchase of pieces? of Mecca 

Indian /afif (cloth ?)#......... kawrajah* kawrajah by 
25 good coin 

18 
good coin 

450 

Purchase of pieces of Indian 

lafifalso u; yt esses kawrajah 
20 by 19 
good coin 
380 

Purchase of latr**— cloth, first lot/ 

issue (daf‘ah) ............... kawrajah 
20 by 13 
good coin 
260 

Purchase of Jan-cloth (second) 

lothissüe —: ub m ue kawrajah 
ll by 13 
good coin 
143 

Purchase of /ati-cloth, small....  kawrajah 
10 by 9 
good coin 
90 


51 Identified in a/-Barg al- Yamani, 389, but other persons mentioned here 
have not yet been traced. 

52 The buhar is usually 300 Ibs (The Portuguese, 151). 

53 Fisai may be an unattested plural of fasiah, the latter known to Dozy, 
Supplement, but in this and other cases below the reading may be fajajah. 

54 Lafif—cloth has not been traced. 

55 Ascore. 

56 Lati and duri (dhoti) are mentioned on the fly-leaf to the Aya Sofia Ms. of 
Ibn al-Mujawir, dated 1005/1596-7. Gazetteers of India show several places 
called Lat—perhaps this is a cloth made at one of them. 
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Purchase of brass (nahas)? from 
the afore-mentioned Aghawat of 
Egypt... o eres 


Purchase of brass from Khawjah 
‘Abbas Jawsaqi?? 


IP 


Hire of camels for the afore- 
mentioned brass and despatch- 
ing cannon-ball (fundug) 


n 


Draft (Aawalah) of al-Khawaja 
Safar b. Ibrahim according to 


the honourable — certificate/ 
billep* . SiS ya eres 
Collection — (gabgf? of the 


Baniyan arriving from San‘a’ 
according to an honourable 
certificate/billet 


seat a catt n 


Collection of the group (jama 
‘ah)®! of Sa‘d ‘Ali by way of the 
loan (gardah). ............... 


Sent to Tazan*? according to the 
honourable command 


etr t tg 


Qabudan* 


46s nane o on 


Expense of the galliot (gilyatah) 
in which Ja‘far Jawush set out to 
the Sublime Porte (Darjah-i 
‘Ali) 


Purchase of ai-cloth ......... 


Purchase of Mecca /aftf (cloth 2) 


57 For nahas = brass, see p.226b. 
58 Reading uncertain. 


buhars farasilahs per the buhar 


44 12, good coin 
manns 45 
4 
good coin silver 
2017 parahs 8 
per the bukar 
good coin 
40 


buhars farasilahs manns 


4 9 
good coin 
186 


silver 
parahs 6 


loads 

44 

good coin 
20 


silver 
parahs 20 


good coin 
151 


good coin, 
15 


good coin 
200 


good coin 
500 


good coin 
225 


silver 
parahs 32 


good coin 
90 


kawrajah 

by 14 
good coin 
280 


Rawrajah 

by 22 
good coin 
110 


59 Tadhkirah seems to mean an official note or chic. 
60 It seems to mean that the Baniyan received the money. 


61 Unidentified. 


62 Jazan/fizan/Qizan the well-known port just north of the present Sa'udi- 
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Hire of camels for the afore- 
mentioned cloth and pieces 
(fisa/} [of cloth] to San‘a’ 


Purchase of lead despatched to 
Husayn Agha, Commander of 
the Yemeni Pilgrimage in the 
afore-mentioned year while he 
was in Zabid................ 


Collection of al-Khawaja Safar 
al-Qaramani,** cost of robes 


(qafapmyt ¿L ul S. ua sa 


gold (dhahab) 
19 


good coin 
100 


gold (dhahab) 


85 


good coin 


by 10 


good coin 


Total® of the expenditure on account of the Honourable Sultanate, 
God strengthen it by His support good coin 
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63 The Turkish admiral based on Mocha, 
64 Of Qaraman, Cilicia, presumably of Turkish descent ar least. 
65 The qaftan probably means a robe of honour of a type sent to chiefs or 


notables. 
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66 I have not been able to make the various entries tally with this total. 


The Zaydi Imamate of the 
Yemen 


For political reasons the traditional tribal society of the 
northern and eastern Yemen mountains requires the spiritually 
superior overlord such as the Imam, as indicated on p. 68a. For 
the Lower Yemen temporal dynasties have been able to rule 
successfully. In Hadramawt the power or influence of the 
Sháfii Sayyids may occasionally have brought them near the 
position of Imams but the institution of an Imamate was never 
established. The Zaydi Imams claim authority to rule as descen- 
dants of the Prophet through his daughter Fatimah. Their 
descent is through the Imam Zayd b. ‘Ali whose school maintains 
the positive and warlike principle of commanding the right and 
prohibition of what is wrong (a/-amr bi-'-ma'ruf wa-"l-naky ‘ani 
i-munkar) which is the complete antithesis of the Imami Shi'ah 
principle of tagiyyah, religious dissumulation. The fourteen 
qualifications—al-ashritah al-arba‘at-‘ashr—of eligibility for the 
office of Imam make a formidable list of requirements. 

It is the duty of the Muslims by law (skar) to appoint an 
Imam (nasb Imam) who must be: 


Mukallaf, an adult, major, 

Dhakar, male, 

Hurt, free, 

‘Alawi, a descendant of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 

Fatimi, by the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah {wa-law ‘atig-an, 
even if he be the son of a freed slave-woman (muharrarah)), 

Salim ai-hawass, sound in his senses, 

Wa-'l-atraf, and ends (hands, legs, etc.), 

Mujtahid, qualified to form a legal opinion, 

‘Adi, just, 

Sakhtyy li-wad* al-hugug ft mawadi'i-ha, generous in such a 
way as to place things in the places appropriate to them, 

Mudabbir, aktharu ra'yi-hi al-isabah, competent (as a ruler), 
most of his independent judgement hitting the mark, 

Migdam, haythu tajuz al-salamah, courageous without being 
fool-hardy. 

Lam yatagaddam-hu mujab, no Imam whose da ‘wah has been 
already responded to preceding him (imam ustujiba li- 
da'wati-hi), 

Wa-jariqu-ha al-de'wah, the way of the Imamate is the 
da‘wah, and it is not valid with two Imams (wa-/a yasikh 
imamayn (sic)), and he makes his da “pah in accordance with 
what is best (wa-‘idda‘a bi- llan hiya aksan). 


Tt is not possible to render da‘wah in a word or two into 
English, but for practical purposes it is the proclamation of 
oneself as the Imam of the age and the summons to the Believers 
to join one. The above listë” is what has been laid down by the 
Hadawi school, i.e. the followers of the first Yemeni Imam, 
al-Hadi ila '1-Haqq. 


Geo-political and Social 
Considerations affecting 
Yemeni History 


At this point some rationalisation needs be assayed of the 
confused aspect of Yemeni history, with an appreciation of the 
factors which force it into well defined patterns. This history is 
recorded as an insufferably tedious meaningless to and fro of 
battles and campaigns often scarcely possible to trace, at least 
67 This list has been provided by Husayn al-'Amri from al-Wasi'i, ai-Azhar, K. 

al-Siyat, 178. 

68 The situation is now much improved by the production of a British series of 


maps produced for the Yemen Arab Republic by the Director of Military 
Survey, Ministry of Defence, United Kingdom, 1974, 1:250,000, and the 
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till recently, on inadequate maps? over remote and obscure 
places inhabited by multifarious tribes with unfamiliar names 
and unknown affiliations. 

One broad pattern easily discerned is the entry of foreign 
conquerors from the lowlands, their initial success but ultimate 
inability to conquer the northern highlands, and their eventual 
retreat, There is a close similarity between the first Ottoman 
occupation, the second Ottoman occupation over two centuries 
later, and the Nasserite occupation of 1962-67. Initial success in 
each case came through possession of superior weapons and 
organisation. This doubtless accounts also for Ayyubid victories 
in the 6th/l2th century on which Rex Smith’s fine edition of 
al-Simt al-ghah can now be readily consulted. 

Local patterns are still less easy to distinguish but foremost 
is centralisation around a member of the Ahl al-Bayt of govern- 
ment over the tribes, alternating with tribal anarchy when 
internal weaknesses of the House bring decay of its moral and 
physical ascendancy, or when its rule is brought down by such 
external causes as invasion. Purely temporal dynasties like the 
Rasulids and Tahirids have flourished in the Lower Yemen, but 
it is San‘a’, capital of the Upper Yemen that concerns us. 

Geographical and population factors naturally affect the 
course of Yemeni history. While the Tihamah coastal plains 
can be dominated from the mountainous spine of the Yemen its 
ports can be held or attacked by outsiders enjoying sea-power in 
the Red Sea—with results detrimental to the highlands. The 
Tihàmah is the spring-board from which the invader can reach 
the southern capital Ta‘izz, fairly accessible from Zabid and 
Mocha via the low foothills. Ta‘izz is the base for penetrating 
the quite formidable mountain barriers between it and San'a'. 5? 
San‘a’ is the obvious base in attempting to dominate the north, 
divided, approximately, by the $an‘a’-Sa‘dah road into al-Maghrib 
(the West) and al-Mashriq (the East) provinces. The San‘a’ Plain 
(Qa‘) can be held through its fortified villages. Both the Maghrib 
and the Mashriq, the latter including the steppe land of the Jawf, 
have always shown themselves highly defensible against intruders. 
In the Yemen as a whole the struggle for power is concentrated 
on gaining control by force of arms, but more frequently by 
political guile, of celebrated forts or castles such as those in 
Bilad al-Husun, the Country of the Fortresses, or Dhu Marmar, 
Thula/Thilà, Kawkaban and others, which control main routes. 

The Upper and Lower Yemen adhere to the Zaydi and 
Shàfii schools of Islam respectively, but this denominational 
distinction to some extent disguises the real difference between 
the two. Upper Yemen of the northern mountains and steppes is 
a congerie of highly warlike tribes. Lower Yemen is largely 
organised by villages rather than tribes, without the same degree 
of ardent fighting spirit, though southern tribes like the mountain 
Yafi‘, and the Zaraniq are noted for their toughness—Yafi' has 
for centuries provided mercenaries. The Tihamah, Shafi'i in 
rite, of mixed Arab, African and other non-Arab elements is 
generally fairly tractable. Zaydi tribesmen are contemptuous of 
Shafi‘is. 

The Yemen is mostly a land of cultivators living in villages, 
but though the Shafi‘i districts can, without too much difficulty, 
be directly administered from centres like Ta‘izz, Zabid and 
Hodeidah, the northern tribes, on the contrary, as often as not 
at war, have usually only an indirect relation with a central 
government through their own shaykhs. A tribesman, as Ahmad 
al-Shami says, is first an Arhabi, a Khawlani, etc., then, only 
after that, a supporter of an Imam. Tribes may even support 
a foreign ruler if there is ‘something in it’ for them. The 
chronicles abound in cases of tribes swiftly changing allegiance— 
there seems to be no reproach for past ‘disloyalties’, possibly no 


1975 Photomaps of Hans Steffen and Veikko Jantunen 1:25'000 maps, and 
U. Geiser and H. Steffen, Administrative division and land use in the Yemen Arab 
republic 1:500,000 map, Berne, 1977, etc. 

69 The second Ottoman and Nasserite invasions were however both by way 
of Hodeidah. 
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retaliation for them. In my 1964 and 1966 journeys in the 
highlands I frequently came across such switches of loyalties. 

In facing the task of government an Imam must combine the 
qualities of a courageous and resolute warrior with those of a 
scholar, diplomat and administrator. He must be an arbiter of 
upright character, and he must have an almost encyclopaedic 
knowledge of people, especially of the tribes and families with the 
intricacies of their relationships. The fourteen qualifications for 
the Zaydi Imamate are not mere theory, From personal observa- 
tion of members of the Imamic House, let it be said that an Imam, 
or even a prince, must also be an extremely hard worker, rarely 
able to devote time to relaxation—and he has constantly to be on 
the outlook for intrigues of one sort or another, against himself. 

The House of al-Qasim the Great has produced some 
outstanding men who worked to the Yemen’s advantage, despite 
having to act through officials rarely, to a greater or lesser degree, 
not corrupt, and to rely on military contingents furnished by 
tribes whose loyalty may be described as permanently inconstant. 
There are a few exceptions. The soldiery themselves, as the 
writer has personaily observed, are difficult to control, and largely 
inspired by hope of a subsidy from the Imam, or failing that, 
extortion and plunder, often of their fellow-citizens. To keep his 
tribal soldiery happy an Imam must be able to pay them, some- 
times to bribe them handsomely, so he cannot slacken in his 
efforts to raise money—the situation has been well summed up 
by al-Mutawakkil Ismail? An Imam is indeed aided by the 
tribesman’s extraordinary credulity in his supernatural powers 
which include the ability to slay by a curse or other such means. 
Yet, on occasion, I have heard tribesmen speak out in harshest 
frankness to princes of the revered House of the Prophet. 

It is a misfortune when a strong Imam is followed by a weak 
one. Sometimes there are several claimants from the House 
itself to the Imamate—often the deceased Imam’s sons. A 
scrutiny of Zaydi history reveals that, notwithstanding the 
theoretical principle that any holder with the appropriate 
qualifications may be elected to the office, it is most frequently a 
son who succeeds his father. Each pretender has a following from 
some tribal group he has cossetted—anyway it is not in tribal 
sectional interests to have a strong centralised government that 
will “clip their nails' and make them pay taxes. So brother fights 
brother, nephew fights uncle, order and security vanish, and the 
unarmed of the craftsmen and farmers suffer. 

There is no Imam who has not had to quell tribal lawlessness— 
often using one tribe to plunder another by way of reward. 
Occasionally some extravagant heretic finds himself a following— 
like the notorious al-Mahatwari, the *Magician'. The histories 
reveal how interested even learned Yemenis are in magic in all its 
forms—the Jinn, familiar spirits, necromancy etcetera, as among 
the prisoners of al-Hajjah in 1948. Pretenders to the Imamate 
have arisen from other Sayyid houses than that of al-Qasim, and 
even a sort of caretaker Imam, known technically as muhtasib, 
may co-exist with the Imam of the day. 

For the next three and more centuries the Zaydi Imamate 
veers between centralisation under strong Imams and anarchic 
disorder under weak successors. 

In the following account of the Imams attention is paid only to 
notable reigns with emphasis on the social history of San‘a’ and 
on plain narrative rather than critical assessment. Printed 
histories are mostly uncritical and brief, Ms. histories, those few 
used here apart, still remain to be ransacked; most, regrettably, 
concentrate on wars. Few of the many docurnents in private 
hands in the Yemen have been brought to light, but a rich mine 
ef information on social life, economic history, administration 
etcetera awaits exploration in Zaydi lawbooks, only a few of 
which have so far been published. 


70 See p.420b. 
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The Zaydis have a highly developed idiosyncratic religious 
culture of their own—yet it is still Islamic in the most orthodox 
sense and Zaydis can fairly claim to constitute a “Fifth School' of 
Islam. During both Ottoman occupations they were offended 
that the Turks should regard them as heretics—which they felt 
the more insulting, given the open profligacy, as they saw it, of 
Turkish personnel in the Yemen. They are far removed from the 
Imàmi Shi'ah and the Isma‘ilis (Fatimi Tayyibis) with whom they 
have ever been at the bitterest enmity. As Mu'tazilis the Zaydis 
are fairly liberal, sometimes surprisingly so. 

As already indicated the Zaydi-Shafi1 rift is one of socio- 
political difference even if expressed in religious slogans. Al-Imam 
al-Shafi'i revered the Prophet's House and Zaydis accept the 
same fundamental tenets and jurists as Shafi'is. The accusation 
has frequently been levied by the more partisan ulema and 
officials against the Shafi‘is that they are nasibis, i.e., opponents 
of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, ancestor of Sayyids and Sharifs, be this 
justified or not. In Hadramawt Shafi'i Sayyids would be no less 
disapproving than Zaydis of anti-Sayyid sentiment. 

The strong conviction of the rightness of the Zaydi Imamate 
and special privileges enjoyed by members of the Prophet’s 
house by birth has of recent years been shaken to some extent by 
the secular education to which Zaydi Sayyids have been exposed, 
as for instance in the case of the young Hamid al-Din princes who 
were at school in Egypt prior to September 1962. 

In the period which enters, the Zaydi Imam is carried to 
power on the flood of tribal assault upon the resented foreign 
occupier, a flood he unleashed but could barely control. In the 
creative effort to build up a strong centralised government 
determined on peace and security, the Imam's main obstacle 
will be those very tribes with whom he was swept into power. 
Few Imams ever came near bringing all the Yemen under their 
control—al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il and his immediate successors 
made a sort of empire, but the two most nearly successful in this 
were the Hamid al-Din Imams, Yahyâ and his son Ahmad. 


Historical Background to the 
17th, 18th and Early 19th 
Centuries 


The 17th-19th centuries witnessed the long slow decline of 
the Ottoman Empire (punctuated by occasional bursts of energy) 
accompanied by European expansion into every quarter of the 
Indian Ocean and the growth of British ascendancy in India. 
The Napoleonic wars and French occupation of Egypt impinged 
a little on the Yemen, but it was far more deeply affected by 
Muhammad “Alis penetration of Arabia. The British capture of 
Aden at first seems to have made little impression on the northern 
Yemen, but the new ‘forward’ Ottoman policy of the 19th 
century has left lasting changes. 

During the era of Western merchantile and colonial expansion 
Mocha was the point of contact—it had begun in Ottoman times 
in the 16th century to supplant Aden as it declined under 
extortionate Turkish taxation that ruined this once prosperous 
port. To this day Mocha still has impressive ruins of its former 
grandeur. European vessels began to put in there in the early 
17th century. The East India Company sent the Ascension there 
in 1609 with a cargo of iron, tin, lead and cloth—the first English 
caller at Mocha. Its Ottoman Governor made difficulties with 
the Captain, Sharpie, so his chief factor, John Jourdain, was sent 
up to San‘a’ to negotiate with Ja‘far Pasha. The following year 
the Company sent Sir Henry Middleton who was treacherously 
imprisoned by the local Agha but escaped—he was eventually 


summoned by Ja‘far to San‘a’. He comments that the mountain- 
ous regions of the Yemen were unsubdued and ruled by Arab 
chiefs; the Turks were held in great abhorrence on account of 
their proud and insolent behaviour so that no Turk could travel 
up and down without a safe-conduct from the chief through 
whose regions he passed. 

By 1616 the Dutch Pieter Van den Broecke arrived at Mocha 
and opened a rather wavering trade with the Yemen. His 
compatriot, Job Grijp, in 1628 bought 40 bales of coffee, but the 
Arab revolt against the Turks made it almost impossible for him 
to sell his own merchandise. Coffee is not shown in the East 
India Company's lists until 1660, by which time it had become 
far the most important of Mocha's exports. It was not until 
1709 that the first French vessels under de la Roque visited 
Mocha, made a commercial treaty and opened a factory. In 1737, 
offended by the Yemeni practice of paying for the goods they 
purchased by remitting future customs dues, the French 
bombarded Mocha port. It is noteworthy that, a little earlier, 
the Imam had refused a Turkish request that he stop trading with 
Europe. 

Though the coffee trade produced revenue there is scant 
reference in the Arabic sources consulted to European traders at 
Mocha or Aden. Zaydi Yemen seems not greatly interested in 
events beyond its own territory, except possibly in the Hijaz. 
Sayyid ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Wazir in his Tabag al-kalwa does 
indicate that during the latter part of the 11th/17th century, 
Yemeni circles in San‘a’ were informed on important current 
events outside the Yemen. San'a' of the 17th-18th centuries was 
remote and difficult of access, but the Yemen was not closed— 
otherwise it could not have been visited by the worthy Carsten 
Niebuhr and many other Europeans of lesser fame. From the 
San‘a’ province and the north there appears to have been little 
emigration abroad, though northerners sometimes emigrated to 
Shafi'i districts and even turned Shafi‘l (rashaffau)—on the other 
hand the Hada tribe turned Zaydi during this period. However 
preoccupied San‘a’ was with internal affairs over these centuries 
there are many indications, in the histories and the Qanun 
San‘a’ itself, that merchandise was imported from abroad and 
was certainly not in economic isolation from the rest of Arabia 
and countries overseas. 

The era was not one of a state of intellectual decline that 
many other Islamic states witnessed—one has only to recall the 
names of al-Badr Muhammad b. Ismá'l al-Amir al-San'ani 
(1099-1182/1688-1768-9) and Muhammad al-Shawkani (1173- 
1250/1760-1823)—Yemenis also claim al-Zabidi, though he 
actually compiled his major Arabic dictionary, Taj a/-‘arus, in 
Cairo. There was much debate on matters of law and religion, 
albeit along traditional lines. Belles-lettres flourished and the 
Yemen would not be an Arab country had it not a great outpour- 
ing of verse. Historiography is well represented—al-Jarmuzi’s 
al-Strat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, so much consulted in this study, is 
an outstandingly good piece of writing in respect of coverage, 
selection and presentation of material, not so often matched by 
Arabic histories of any period. 

In the three and a half centuries of the later Zaydi Imamate 
few Imams actually resided in San‘a’. The Reconquista Imams, 
al-Qasim and al-Mu’ayyad, in the first decades of the 11th/17th 
century had their capital at Shaharah north of San'a'—today it is 
little more than a village located on the peak of a high mountain, 


71 Tabag al-hatwa, 105a, notes the arrival of four English (Inqrtz) and a 
Khawaja Hindi in 1086/1675. 

72 Though he did return to Şan‘? severa! times later. 

73 The dates given for reigns of Imams are taken from Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, 
Magadir tarikh al- Yaman, Cairo, 1974. 

74 Of Sayyid ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. Mubammad b. ‘Abd ai-Ilah al-Wazir, Chester 
Beatty ms. 4097, 162, Arberry notes that it is transcribed from the author's 
autograph, 
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fortified and difficult of access, up long steep masonry causeways. 
Though nearly impregnable as a fortress it is vulnerable to air 
attack from which it suffered badly after 1962. Politically it 
would be a well placed centre for communicating with the 
northern mountain tribes and indeed Imam Ahmad used it in 
his campaigns against the Turks. It is the Aijrak of the Muta- 
wakkil Sayyids. Al-Mutawakkil in whose reign the Imamate 
achieved its greatest territorial expansion through conquest, 
resided in Dawran, a defensible village on a mountain side south 
of San‘a’, readily accessible from Qa‘ Jahran plain, about two 
days’ journey from San'a'. His son, al-Mu’ayyad Muhammad, 
made his centre at Ma‘bar quite near Dawran. Of the other 
Imams, al-Mahdi Ahmad resided at al-Ghiras north east of San‘a’, 
dominated by Dhu Marmar fort; al-Mahdi Muhammad is known 
as Sahib al-Mawahib because of his headquarters there near 
Dhamar, and al-Mansur was born in Shaharah, 

Al-Mutawakkil, born in San‘a’ in 1128/1716, made the city 
his residence as did all succeeding Imams until the departure of 
al-Hadi Ghalib in 1266/1852.72 In the anarchy and second 
Ottoman occupation no Imam resided in San‘a’, until Imam 
Yahya entered it in triumph in 1918. Imam Ahmad resided at 
the southern capital, Ta‘izz, but as Heir-Apparent Imam al-Badr 
resided in his mansion, Dar al-Basha'ir in Bir al-‘Azab where he 
was paid allegiance on his father's death, until the coup d’ état of 
September 26th, 1962. 

Probably the Imams chose different places of residence where 
they could make a strong defensible base in an area where they 
commanded tribal allegiance. 


The Zaydi Imams (1009-1251/ 
1602-1835)? 


Al-Mw’ayyad billah Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
(1009-1054/1 602-1644) 


The greater part of al-Mu'ayyad's reign was spent fighting 
the Turks and he is as much the hero of the Reconquista as his 
father al-Qasim the Great. He had also to deal with recalcitrant 
Yemeni tribes. Despite his preoccupation with wars and politics 
he found time, as did all Zaydi Imams, to write. The Tabag 
al-haiwa** remarks that he followed the school of the first Zaydi 
Imam, al-Hadi, but with certain :khtiyarat of his own—that is 
exercise of his own individual preference on points of law. He did 
not make female relations (dhawu ’i-arkam) inherit ?—this probably 
means that in tribal areas where resistance to women inheriting 
land has always been strong he did not try to force shari‘ah-law 
in this issue. It is likely that he could not afford to alienate his 
tribal supporters by insistence on strict adherence to shari'ah. 
In his reign also the kakim of Şan’, Qadi Ibrahim al-Sahuli,’* 
permitted the spending of the zakat on needy H§shimis, and 
even, where advantage lay, to rich Hashimis’’—a measure which 
Mu'ayyad himself ‘preferred’, an issue which in following reigns 
was to give rise to acute controversy. 

Mu'ayyad rebuilt the samsarah at al-Qubbatayn after it had 
been destroyed, so the present roofless building there is to be 
assigned to this date, and he constructed the paved road 
(mudarraj y? to Shaharah from the south side. 


75 On actual practice today in this important matter, see Martha Mundy, ‘Notes 
on women’s inheritance in Highland Yemen’, Arabian studies, 1978, V, 161-87. 

76 Tabag al-halwa, 24 a. Al-Sahuli died in 1060/1650. 

77 The phrase is arf al-zakūr ila fugara’ Bani Hashim, wa-li-maslakah ila 
t-aghniya’’ not quite the same as al-Mu’ayyad’s action in ‘sarf zakāt al- 
Hashim fi '-Hashimiyyin al-fagirah’ which was one of his *mukhtarar'. 

78 The mudarraj on the north side was constructed by the Turks (p.72b). In 
1964 I was told the southern causeway was rebuilt or extensively repaired by 
Imam Yahya. 
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Al-Mutawakhil ‘ala Allah Isma'il b. al-Qasim 
(1054-1087/1644-1676) 


Al-Mutawakkil’s reign of 33 years is the most brilliant era 
of Zaydi Imamic rule and marks the furthest extent of their 
dominion—yet Mutawakkil had to contest with his brothers who 
declared themselves Imams, though they ultimately assented to 
submit to him, Al-Jarmizi’s biography, a/-Sirat al-Mutawak- 
kiliyyah?? has been extensively drawn upon throughout this 
study. Mutawakkil took the village of Dawran, south of $an‘a’, 
as his capital, but moved round from place to place accompanied 
by ulema and students (murid), supported from the Treasury, 
who learned from him. Al-Shawkani tells us that, in Muta- 
wakkil’s day, the country was restored to prosperity, the farmers 
(ra Gya) had excellent harvests and became wealthy. ‘Everyone 
was secure in what was in his hands, for he knew the Imam’s 
justice would restrain him from meddling with any of his 
property, while others than the Imam would be restrained by 
respect for the Imam from venturing on anything unlawful 
(haram), for the people had recent experience of the oppression of 
the Turks and the wars that had taken place between them over a 
long period had exhausted them.’ 

Mutawakkil was much concerned with the affairs of the 
ra‘aya.8! In his day roads were safe, prices cheap, and nobody 
could ill-treat (zalama) another, even if the latter were an infidel 
(kafir), so merchants came from all countries. He was an enquirer 
(bahhath) and scrutiniser (munagirf? respecting the shar“law, 
not deviating from its verdict (ukm). He used to respect scholars 
{ahl al-3Im).9 Fortune seems to have smiled on him for in San‘a’ 
and the neighbouring villages in the year 1058/1648, the under- 
ground water (bahr) greatly increased and came nearer the surface 
so that people were enabled to irrigate their land more easily.™ 

The Diwan or administration was located in the interior part 
of the San‘a’ Qasr where the Pasha’s ‘chair’ (kursiyy) was.*5 
There seem to have been Turkish officers in his army and indeed 
from various sources it is evident that some Turks stayed on in 
the Yemen. 

In 1057/1647 Mutawakkil ordered that pasture-land held as 
property should be de-restricted (ibalat al-mara min al-amlak) 
and that land-owners should be prevented from restricting it 
(tahajjur-ha)** In the previous year he had commanded that the 
zakat-tax on pasturing beasts (sawa im) was not to be taken unless 
the complete legal minimum liable to taxation (a/-nisab al-tamm) 
was reached. This order was carried out in some districts but 
not in others. 

Controversies (mujarahat) flared up in 1058/1648 between the 
Imam and the ‘ulema of the age’ over such questions as market- 
taxes/customs (mukus), imposts (majad), zakawat and others, the 
Imam defending his taxation policy. Among the treatises he 
composed on legal matters is recorded one on taxation (Mà 


79 For this section however Tabag al-hahua has mainly been used. For the Sirah 
see The Portuguese, 112. 

80 Niebuhr, Travels, trans. R. Heron, II, 73, says he made caps to earn his 
livelihood, as is often recorded of Yemeni notables. 

81 AFBadr al-jahi*, 1, 146-9. 

82 Mundzir = celui qui examine et décide les questions de théologie et de 
jurisprudence (Dozy, Supplement). 

83 Al-Mubibbi, KAulajat al-athar, Cairo, 1284, I, 411. He used to receive “Im 
from both Shafi‘t and Zaydi ulema. 

84 Tabag al-fatwa, 22b. See p. 

85 Ibid, 45b. During his reign about 1071/1660-1, ‘Imad al-Dawlah Yahya b. 
Muhammad, ordered the re-introduction of the band (natobak) which had 
been left off from the days of the dawlah of al-Hasan b. al-Mangur. Its 
instruments were made ready ‘and its drums (rubi) made the hearts of the 
contumacious quake'. 

86 Ibid, loc, cit. 

B7 Al-Badr aFjait', I, 147. 

88 Cf. Tabag a-halwa, 102 a. 

89 Ibid, 102 a. 

90 This took place in 1057/1647-8. C£. Strat ai-Habashah, ed. Murad Kamil, 
Cairo, 1958, 12. The editor, quoting Anda’ al-zaman, says the Imam was 
Ed for a route for merchants (i1jjar) other than the Turkish dandars in the 

ed Sea. 
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yu'khadh min al-jibayat), presumably a counter-blast to the same 
ulema.? — Mutawakkil's relatives also queried his monthly 
demands (majalib) on Lower Yemen territory. The argument 
and counter-argument of the ulema and Imam are reported 
im extenso in al-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyyah® but although the 
theory and practice of Zaydi Imams and ulema is far from lacking 
in interest it cannot be examined here. Towards the end of 
Mutawakkil’s life a learned Qadi, Ahmad b. Jabir al-‘Ayzari, 
ceased attending (z “azala) the Friday Prayer in the San‘a’ Jami‘ 
Mosque because he had heard of the Imam’s attempt to annul his 
verdicts {akkam) and his ordering his governors to turn away from 
his depositions.” 

À sign of Mutawakkil's growing power was the arrival of an 
embassy from Abyssinia in 1056/1646-7 with a present of slaves, 
civet (zabad) and weapons of Abyssinia. The 'King of the 
Christians’ who had earlier sent an envoy to Mu'ayyad, now 
invited the Imam to send him a return mission. This resulted in 
the famous visit to Abyssinia of al-Haymi.9? 

A further manifestation of the Imam's ambitions or claims to 
Caliphial functions was his decision in 1058/1648 to appoint an 
Amir over the Yemeni pilgrimage (Hajj al- Yaman) to be escorted 
by a cavalry detachment (jaridah) and infantry. The pilgrims 
were accompanied by Sayyid Muhammad b. Salah of Jizan” and 
Abu 'Arish as an escort. In Mu'ayyad's reign there was no such 
office as Amir al-Hajj though in the Rasulid period there had 
been a Yemeni Hajj which on one occasion clashed with the 
Mamluks who captured and imprisoned the Rasulid Sultan who 
was with it. 


The Conquest of Hadramawt 


The Zaydi conquest of Hadramawt has a special interest as a 
long range strategic operation over difficult terrain. The Kathiri 
Sultan, Badr b. ‘Umar had been deposed by his relatives and 
Mutawakkil took this as a pretext for despatching an expedition 
(rajhiz) against them.** Letters were sent to Husayn al-Rassas, 
‘the first lock (guf?) of these cages’, controlling the country 
from Bilad Bani ’l-Ard to al-Bayda’—next to him was al-Haythami 
of Dathinah, then the ‘Awlaqi to the east, then the Wahidi; south 
west of Dathinah was the Fadli.” 

The Imàm's brother assembled about 10,000 foot warriors 
and 1,000 rein (5nan) of cavalry in 1065/1654-5 and in the 
initial campaign defeated Salah al-Ragssasi and his allies at Najd 
al-Salaf.?5 The Rassasi fled to al-Bayda' and the Zaydis looted 
the furniture, goods, weapons, sheep-and-goats of the country. 

A campaign was now mounted against Yafi'. Their leader, 
Sultan “Abdullah b. Harharah, had with the standards of the 
Shaykh, the Habib of the famous Bū Bakr b. Salim Sayyids?* of 
Hadramawt in whom they had great faith (i‘tigad 'agim)" 
Notwithstanding, though there was heavy fighting in the steep 
high Yafi mountains, the Zaydis were victorious; they also 


91 Tabaq al-halwa, 101 a, records the death of Ahmad b. Salah, Sahib Jizan, 
called Amir Hajj al-Yaman, at al-Qunfudah, whose house was in good 
relations with the Imam. At a later period the Kibsi Sayyids were in charge 
of aithe Yemen pilgrim caravan. It is to be remarked that in 1078/1668 there 
was no general security (aman) in the Hijaz and that as many as four mafam:? 
(empty litters sent as a sign of independence with a contingent going on 
pilgrimage) took the road to Mecca, those from the Yemen, Sham, Maghrib 
and Iraq. In 1080/1670 mafimals went from Iraq, Shim, Misr and the Yemen. 

92 The Sultan had made the address (khujpbak) in the name of the Imam in 
1064/1653-4. For the Hadramawt episode see Muhammad b. Hashim, 
Tarikh ai-Dawiat al-Kathirtyyah, no place or date of publication (1948 ?), 105. 

93 Quffis often used of a fortress that ‘locks’ a route. 

94 All these are well known tribes of the former Aden Protectorates, even al- 
Bayda’ once being regarded as British protected. 

95 This is to be identified with Najd al-Asiaf, south of Yarim, a flat-topped 
eminence overlooking the main road which I visited with ‘Ali al-Sabahi in 
1974, at ai-Íd al-Kabir—tribesmen were dancing the bara‘ there with 
daggers. 

96 An arms-bearing house of Sayyids with ‘spiritual influence’ in Yafi', their 
centre at ‘Inat in Wadi Hadramawt. See the writer's Sayyids of Hadramawt, 
London, 1957, 17. ‘Great faith’ (Tabag, 29 a) is an understatement. 

97 Tabag, 29 a. 


fought the Ibn ‘Afif Sultans and the Nakhibis, but Ibn Harharah 
was later allowed to return to his country.?* The Kathiri Sultan 
Badr b. ‘Abdullah, now thoroughly alarmed, released his uncle 
Badr b. ‘Umar and notified the Imam of his obedience and that 
the Imam's name was being mentioned at the Friday address.” 

In 1069/1658-9 the Kathiri, Badr b. ‘Umar arrived in the 
Yemen complaining that his brother had driven him out of Zafar, 
so the Imam decided on the invasion of Hadramawt, al-Shihr 
and Zafar. Safiyy al-Islam Ahmad b. al-Hasan, Mutawakkil's 
nephew, was chosen as general and, started out by Wadi 'l-Sirr to 
Khawlan, Q hwan and Raghwan where he stayed ull the latter 
half of September when he proceeded to Ma'rib and Bayhan, 
staying there at a place called al-Hima, Wasit and Wadi Hajr.! 
His troops suffered great hardship and hunger. Safiyy al-Islam 
had posted a garrison at coastal Abwar of Lower *Awlagi territory 
to ensure that supplies reached him from this direction, but 
Ahwaris refused to hire their animals to transport them and 
resisted the Zaydis. About mid-March 1070/1660 the Imam took 
action by sending money and clothing (aksiyak) to the Duhmah 
of Barat to induce them to raid the edges of Bilad al-Ramal,!?! 
east of Barat, and the flood courses (masagit} of the Jawf. They 
did in fact raid the Badu al-Ma'iddah and loot their camels but 
that was all. By this the Imam had hoped to arrange supplies for 
the troops in Hadramawt, but as the chronicler observes, it was 
no use on account of the distance. This reveals a certain ignorance 
of geography on the part of Mutawakkil. 

Safiyy in Hajr found it difficult to move and his operations 
were held up at Angab for lack of camels. His army's morale was 
low so the Imam sent men of al-Haymah to al-Bayda’ to encourage 
the army. However Safiyy managed to extricate himself after 
sending out scouts to reconnoitre the country. He now took the 
route up the “qabah or pass (perhaps al-Madillah ?) to al- 
Khuraybah of the Wadi Daw‘an, and Raydat Ba Masdus, and 
thence to al-Hajarayn and the Kathiri Sultan's capital only two 
days further on. The Sultan retired to Shibam, then to Shanafir. 
Safiyy entered Shibam which the chronicler calls ‘an eye among 
the towns of Islam’. The Sultan now ‘returned to obedience.192 


Omani Maritime Attacks on the Zaydi held Coasts 


The conquest of Hadramawt soon brought the Zaydis into 
confrontation with the rising maritime power of Oman. 

Ja‘far, the Kathiri, had in 1070/1660 induced the Imam of 
Oman, Sultan b. Sayf,? to take Zafar—it was however re-taken 
by Mutawakkil’s own Kathiri protege. A Zaydi na"ib was appointed 
to al-Shihr. He was replaced in 1079/1668 by a new na^ib sent by 
Mutawakkil to take over the governorship (wilayah) of Zafar 
of Hadramawt'. The new na”b took over al-Shibr, sending his 
son to Zafar in his stead. 

Since they commanded the sea-power the Omanis could raid 
the south Arabian coasts as they willed and in 1079/1669, in 
May, the chronicler records that they came to plunder the 
coast of Aden and Mocha. The Omanis fell in with three barques 
(ilab) of the Franks at the very entrance to Mocha port (bab 
al-furdah), The Franks defended their property but the na’ib of 
Mocha was helpless to repel the Omani raiders because of their 
greatly superior numbers and their seven galliots (birash!M— 
large vessels. Reinforcements arrived too late to prevent some 
looting, and so a number of vessels went on to Jeddah. On their 
return voyage to Muscat, the Omanis plundered the Mahrah 
coast. 

98 Tabag, 29b. 
99 Ithba: ai-khutbah wa-'l-jama' ah. 
100 Wadi Hajr is well known, the chief town being Sidarah, but there is a Wadi 


Hijir near Wasit which might be intended at this point. 
101 Ramlat Saba‘tayn? Masagit means majra suyi ai- Taf, the flood-courses of 


the Jawf. 

102 The full account of the operation is in a/-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyyah but only 
the summary of Tabaq ai-haiwa has been used. 

103 He ruled from 1050-1091/1640-1680. 


Post Medieval and Modern History 


Some years later, in 1084/1673-4 the Socotran Mahrah and 
the coastal Mahrah west of Zafar wrote to the Imàm to protect 
them against the Omani marauders—so presumably the attacks 
continued. Yet, in the following year, Omani raiders sailed by 
way of Socotra where they killed some people, their darshahs 
following the Baniyan!°> to the Gate (Bab) of Mocha, plundering 
them and throwing them into the sea. At Sirah Island and Aden 
the people drove them off with arquebus and zebratana, but the 
Omanis joined up with the rest of their ships and blockaded Bab 
al-Mandab Strait until driven off by Safiyy al-Islam commissioned 
by the Imam to deal with them. In 1085/1674 the Imam 
despatched a force, 300 strong, to defend al-Shibr from Omani 
attack from the sea. There was good cause for apprehension, and 
when news arrived about April of the following year that Omani 
vessels had put to sea from Muscat with the ‘Wind of the East’, 
the Imam and his son suspected their intention was to raid the 
Yemeni coast. 

Insecurity at sea could not but affect the San‘a’ markets 
importing goods from abroad as when, for instance, in 1073/ 
1662-3 ‘only a little cloth (azz) entered Mocha bandar because 
of the afore-mentioned trouble from the Frank1% in the previous 
year.' À glimpse of how commerce was carried out by vessels 
plying the trade-route from the Gulf and India is afforded us by 
Jarmuzi in describing the treatment meted out by the Kathiri 
Ja'far b. ‘Abdullah at Zafar to people from al-Kunj (Kung)? a 
little north east of Lingeh. 

Insecurity on the caravan routes from Hadramawt via the 
Jawf to San‘a’ would affect inland trade along the relatively easy 
route along the steppe bordering Ramlat Saba'tayn. In 1075/1664 
for example, the Ma‘iddah Badu robbed the Kathiri Badr b. 
‘Abdullah of a present he was bringing Mutawakkil. More 
serious politically perhaps was the trouble from the country of the 
*Awlaqis and other tribes, each wanting independence for itself 
(istigial la-hu bi-nafsi-hi)—the Arabic has an oddly modern ring! 


Foreign Relations 


In general the Yemeni chroniclers are well informed on events 
in India. Mutawakkil was in touch with Aurangzib. He was 
brought a gift of horses (birdhawn) from India in 1071/1660-1 
and next year Safiyy al-Islam, established in Aden, despatched 
to the ‘King of India’ a gift of noble Arab horses and horses of 
the Yemen—a present of double the value came back in return. 
Again in 1087/1676-7 ships arrived at Mocha bandar bearing a 
present from Sultan Aurangzib to the Imam and sadagah to the 
Ashraf of the Yemen. 

Relations with the Hijaz were close and the exchange of views 
in questions of law and religion frequent and continuous. The 
Yemen was well aware of events in the Ortoman dominions, be 
they in the Hijaz, Sawakin/Suakin, or even Istanbul, and visits 
were made from time to time by Turkish diplomats. The Ottoman 
Sultan in fact decided to attack the Yemen in 1085/1674-5 but 
the project was abandoned for fear of the Portuguese. The 
activities of the Portuguese and other Europeans are recorded and 
in 1074/1663-4 the chronicler notes that the English had plundered 
Surat. The attack of the Hollanders and English (though 
probably the latter were not involved, only the pirate Hubert 
Hugo) on Mocha in 1659-60 has already been translated into 
English.108 


104 For these types of vessel see the writer's Portuguese off the south Arabian 
coast, index. 

105 This must be the Indian trading vessels arriving with the monsoon. 

106 The attack by the Hollanders and Hugo. 

107 Al-Satimi, Tubfat al-a'yan, no place of publication, 1332 H, II, 57, in a letter 
from the Omani Sultan to Imam Isma“ of the Yemen, Kunj and Jirūn are 
described as the two bandars of the Shah. Kung is described by J. G. 
Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, II B, 1040-05, It was once fairly 
important. firiin is Hormuz island (Portuguese Gombroon). 

108 Cf. Portuguese, op. cit., 117. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


Mutawakkil and Taxation 


There are two aspects to Mutawakkil’s fiscal policy—if it can 
be called a policy—his treatment of the tribes, probably at least 
the northern and Zaydi tribes, and his taxation of towns, imposts 
of various types, customs duties, etcetera. 

That he did not directly tax certain tribes is evident from a 
passage in the Tabaq al-halwa.* The hakim of Barat, the very 
learned Qadi Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-‘Ansi, then al-'Iyani al-Barati, and 
his father ‘received the dues of their tribes (wajibar gaba’ili-him) 
by their choosing and being given the choice, and al-Mu’ayyad 
billah assigned that to them, except what was surplus to their 
requirement and they continued in that fashion’. In fact even 
the great Mutawakkil paid subsidies to tribes as has commonly 
been done up to the present time. In the following case in point 
it looks as if the payment was made to ensure the security of 
routes through tribal territory. In 1086/1675-6, says the 
chronicler,!!? the Duhmah plundered a caravan of the Sa‘dah 
merchants (tujjar) at al-'Amashiyyah (some 22 miles south of 
Sa'dah, on the main route from San‘a’), giving as the reason that 
the Imam had cut their stipend (jamaktyyah), but saying that if 
he restored it they would return the booty. 

In the opening years of his reign, as already seen, Mutawakkil 
was criticised by the ulema for levying certain categories of tax 
illegal in their eyes. In 1074/1663-4 he laid down an impost 
(farada majba)!! ‘to be collected from the merchants {ak} ai-bay* 
wa-’l-shira’), and the inspector of the wagf imposed a fixed sum 
(shay’ ma‘lum) on everyone of the butchers." This continued 
until Rabi‘ II of year 1077/1666 and through it the people 
suffered detriment (zadarrara) so the Imam removed it, retaining 
however the inspector because of his easy treatment of the 
people.” In 1076/1665, a certain Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Ghurbani had written to the Imam from Barat criticising 
certain of the ordinances (ahkam).!? It is not however stated 
whether this influenced him when he removed that year (the 
imposts) ‘he had laid on the suqs and only the previously existing 
imposts (qabalat)114 remained.’ 

In 1085/1674-5 the Tabag ai-halwàa notes that ‘levies (mazalib) 
upon the Lower Yemen, apart from the zakar, fiyrah and expiatory 
fines (? kaffarar!? had redoubled, such as the prayer-levy on 
the person praying (majlab al-salah “ala "I-mugalft) etcetera, the 
tobacco (runbaqg) levy, the levy on profit (mazlab al-rabak), the 
lead (shot) and gun-powder levy, the levy for the Governor's 
table (matlab sufrat al-wah) and the levy of the Two Feasts.’ 
Perhaps it was on account of these exactions that the chiefs of 
al-Hujariyyah rose and killed some slaves of 'Izz al-Islam that 
year. 

In his reign the San‘a’ Jews had one of their recurring Messianic 
phases which landed them in trouble with the administration 
(cf. p.398b). 

At the time of his death Mutawakkil's testament to his sons 
and relations was to refrain from ‘eating the zakar.!5 This he 
commended to all other Hashimis, advising them to take to 
trading. 


Al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. al-Qasim 
(1087-1092/1676-1681) 


Two short reigns followed Mutawakkil’s long and successful 
tenure of the Imàmate. His nephew Safiyy al-Islam Ahmad b. 


109 Op. cit., 44a. 

110 Ibid, 1062. 

111 Ibid, 50a-b. 

112 Written in the ms. #arrarin, but jazzarin seems the best reading. 

113 Ibid, 103a. . 

114 Dozy, Supplément, seems appropriate here— plusieurs sortes d'impots non 
prescrits par le droit canon, et par conséquent illégaux jusqu'à un certain 
poini.’ An unclear passage (Tabag 108b) seems to indicate he was attacked 
over his akkam on the Lower Yemen, See for Qabalat p. 153b. 

115 Fines paid to expiate an oath taken in vain, e.g., Agsim billah anni ‘amait 
kadha. In such case the fine goes to the Imam. 

116 See p.79b, supra. 
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al-Hasan, the conqueror of Hadramawt, took office after him, a 
prince of great experience, in his late fifties. Acknowledgement 
(taslim al-bay‘ah) of allegiance to him came from the Sultan of 
Hadramawt accompanied by a present. In his day a Sharif 
Nasir of Anis introduced a new tenet (madhhab) of his own, 
prohibiting what is lawful, kissing the hand at greeting (musa- 
fahahy! and the taking of coffee (gahwat al-bunn) etc. This 
latter led to the up-rooting of many coffee-bush plantations 
(maghari)!? His punishment was merely imprisonment. In 
1090/1679 the Imam ordered the Jews to be expelled from San‘a’ 
and they settled temporarily at Mawza' (cf. p.399b seq.). 


AL-Mu'ayyad billah Muhammad b. 
al-Mutawakkil Ismal (1092-1097/1681-1686) 


Al-Mahdi’s successor, a son of Mutawakkil, had trouble with 
other pretenders to the Imamate. He settled first in San‘a’, then 
in Dawran. In his brief reign the warlike Yafi‘ tribes threw out 
their Imamic governor and al-Mu'ayyad was unable to recover 
suzerainty over their territory. 


Al-Mahdi Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. 
al-Qasim (1098-1130/1687-1718) 


Al-Nasir Muhammad, a great grandson of al-Qasim the Great, 
took first the name al-Hadi, then al-Mahdi, but is known as 
Sahib al-Mawahib because he made his residence at al-Mawahib 
about three miles east of Dhamar. When he claimed the Imamate 
he was in al-Mangurah of al-Hujariyyah province. His Al Qasim 
relations besieged him there and he nearly surrendered for lack 
of water, but God granted him rain so he made a sortie and 
captured all the Al Qasim Amirs in a tent. He lavished money 
on armies and all came to pay him allegiance. Zabarah!!? calls 
him 

one of the great kings who would take money/revenue (mal) 
from (his) subjects (ra@ya) without measure (tagdir) and 
spend it without measure. After the departure of the Turks 
until he ruled over it the Yemen was preserved from tyranny 
(fawr), impost-taxes (jibayat) and taking of what the skar‘ 
law does not deem lawful, but when this one rose he took 
money/revenue lawful and unlawful (min hiüli-hi wa-ghayr 
hiül-hi) He was monarch of a mighty kingdom and had 
many troops but was ascetic in dress, wearing neither silk 
nor fine clothes. He was partial to the companyof ulema but, 
though he liked to make a show of being an “Zm he was not 
really one. He was known as Sahib al-Sijdah!?! because when 
he came out of the retinue accompanying him, seeing the 
troops filling the area he would dismount from his steed and 
prostrate himself in gratitude and humility. 


Sahib al-Mawahib seems to have executed, looted, bestowed or 

withheld gifts in so arbitrary a fashion that it was popularly said 

a márid of the Jinn would speak to him by night to kill someone 

on the following day.!?? He was a man of a waywardness (faysh) 

that no one could give him advice. An odd characteristic of his 
was that when he wanted to punish one of his zazirs or amirs he 
ordered the troops to plunder his property but would take 
nothing for himself. He was clearly one of the toughest of the 

Imams. 

117 Tea Ob the hand of Sayyids has been a disputed issue in Hadramawt. 

118 Ta 

119 Nashr al ad. Il, 455; cf. al-Badr al-yatt', II, 98, 

120 Nashr al-'arf, ij 457, cites a poem saying "that Sahib al-Mawahib criticised 
his predecessors for zuim and jawr—which was true of them, but by compari- 
son with him they are to be accounted just! 

121 Al-Badr al-țali‘, Il, 98, siydah means prostration in prayer. 

122 In 1098/1686- 7 he beheaded a fagih of whom he heard that ‘he retained half 
of the revenues of the people of San‘a’, that he had poisoned Imam al- 


Mu'ayyad and that he was a skilled astrologer {munajjim).’ (Nashr al-‘arf, 
II, 43). 


À strange disturbance that took place in his day was the rising 
of an ambitious Sayyid, Ibrahim al-Mahatwar1t2 of al-Mahatwar, 
a village of Bilad al-Sharaf in al-Hajur district, he being a 
descendant of al-Qasim b. ‘Ali al-‘Iyani, a 4th/llth century 
Imam. He appeared in 1111/1699-1700, his foliowers being 
ecstatics (majadhib) a type common enough in the Lower Yemen 
but unusual in Zaydi districts,7* and some reached Bandar al- 
Salabah and Wadi Mawr and beseiged the fortress of Thula. 
Al-Mahatwari had an outstanding reputation for writing out 
magic squares (azfag) and talismans (filsamat/{alasim) which 
he would blot out in water and give to cows and bulls to drink 
and order them to be slaughtered for the people and for birds. 
He is described as skilled in legerdemain (s&a*wadhah) and was 
reckoned a great magician. He had the reputation of being able 
to preserve his followers from bullets!” until a woman of Thula 
dropped a stone of the merlons on top of one of them and killed 
him, His fanaticism led him to kill many Jews and Baniyans. 
Army after army was sent against him by the Imam only to be 
routed and most of the troops slain. Finally the Imam sent his 
own sons against him and they defeated him. He fled to Sa‘dah 
where the local governor cut off his head.!?? Ar the height of his 
career al-Mahatwari claimed to be the Expected Mahdi. 

Sahib al-Mawahib resolved to bring Yafi‘ back under Zaydi 
control and in 1101/1689-90 he despatched an army against it 
and the Sultan Ibn al-‘Afif, under the leadership of the Kabir of 
Hamdan, but after an initial success the force was defeated. 
Fearing reprisals on him by the Imam the Kabir returned home 
and came out in rebellion but was in turn defeated and executed. 
In 1120/1708 Yafi‘, having inflicted a series of reverses on the 
Imam’s troops, attacked Ibb, led by their Sultan ‘Umar b. Salih 
b. Harharah with 20,000 tribesmen not only of Yafi‘ but also of 
al-Rassas, al-Hawashib, Dathinah, the followers of al-Haythami, 
Al Humayqan,12? Murad, Bayhan and al-Mus‘abayn. The walls 
of Ibb were weak and the tribesmen took it with their swords and 
muskets (banadiq) slaying men and women, respecting neither 
Muslims nor Jews, burning and plundering. They took all that 
was in the Suq, the Khan of the Baniyan and the mosques, 
loading 1,000 camels with it as well as what was carried on 
donkeys and on their own backs. An Imamic force sent against 
them was routed and had to retire on Ibb. Yafi‘ was never to be 
recovered by the Imams. 

Though the Imam had been supreme in the Yemen, in 1126/ 
1714 a rival, al-Mutawakkil b. ‘Ali b. al-Qasim, came out in 
opposition against him and eventually besieged him al-Mawahib 
where he died—to the relief of the besieged and besiegers. 

Early in his reign Sahib al-Mawahib marked out a town, 
al-Khadra’, about a mile from Rada‘, where houses, castles, 
sugs, baths and mosques were built and many crafts, plied by 
Arabs, Indians and Turks, established. He settled there a while 
then, because he fell sick in it, he abandoned al-Khadra' and 
developed al-Mawahib, a walled town, and al-Khadra’ fell into 
ruin. Another more fruitful venture was his despatch of Ibrahim 
Basha in 1107/1695-6 from Mocha to take Zayla island off the 
African coast—a large fort was built, a mosque, and town walls. 
The Imam supplied it with four cannon and it became a bandar 
frequented by merchants, slaves being exported thence to Mocha. 

À diplomatic mission from the Shah of Persia visited Sahib 
al-Mawahib in 1113/1701-2, and in the following year a mission 
from the Pasha of Jeddah—the Imam gave the envoy a fine jewelled 
dagger the Persian mission had presented to him! 


123 His biography is in Nashr af-'arf, 1, 40 seq. A similar type of revolt is 
mentioned by ai-Shawkàm in 1164/1751 in the days of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, 

124 Before Raydah one passes on the right a village of the ‘Iyal Sirayh of Bakil 
called Bani Zubayr who were majadhib but now not one in a hundred is. 
They regard it as an insult (25) to be called majdhub, and will fight anyone 
who does so. They have a writing (ragm) i.e., a wathigah, be they majadhib 
or not, that they will pay the diyah for a person who is killed after calling 
them majadhib. 


Post Medieval and Modern History 


Al-Mu’ayyad billah al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
b. al-Qüsim (1121-1124/1709-1712) 


Al-Husayn proclaimed himself Imam in 1121/1709 and gained 
a number of adherents in the Sa'dah region, in opposition to the 
Imam Sahib al-Mawahib. When, three years later, al-Mangur 
proclaimed himself Imam, al-Husayn *deposed himself from the 
da sah! and paid allegiance to al-Mansur. 


Al Mansur billah al-Husayn b. al-Qasim b. 
al-Mu’ayyad al-Shahart (1127-1131/1716/1720) 


Al-Mangur seems to have taken the opportunity offered by the 
widespread discontent with the abuses of the law and tyranny of 
Sahib al-Mawahib to proclaim his da “oah or claim to the Imamate 
in 1127/1716 in the mountain town of Shaharah. He indited a 
tract (risalak)"* against Sahib al-Mawahib mainly of course 
criticising his exactions contrary to shart‘ah law, especially those 
upon the da'afal/du'afa', the non-arms-bearing groups. The 
tribes among whom he circulated the tract responded so widely 
that only some of the Tihamah, the ports, and that part of the 
Yemen from Dhamar to the Lower Yemen were left in the hands 
of Sahib al-Mawahib. The Imam sent ‘Ali al-Ahmar al-Hashidi 
to obtain tribal support in his favour, but he soon realised he had 
no power to rally them to the Imam. The Imam had been advised 
to release his nephew al-Qasim b. al-Husayn (p.84a) from prison 
to fight al-Mansur. The Imam's son, it was agreed, should hand 
over the governorship of San'a' to al-Qasim. Al-Qasim was 
however defeated by al-Mansur at Sudah, and, falling out with 
Sahib al-Mawahib, he recognised al-Mansur as Imam; the latter 
now gained control of ‘Amran, Hajjah and other towns. Sahib 
al-Mawahib brought in the garrisons from the ports (banadir)'9 
and he was joined by the courageous Nubah slaves (‘abid) ‘who do 
not understand speech’, These slave soldiers, it is recorded under 
the events of the previous year,? were dressed by Sahib al- 
Mawahib in fezes (rarabish) and red broadcloth (kA) and armed 
with muskets (costing) twenty qaflahs (equivalent to two riyals) 
or more; this is suggestive of Turkish uniform. 

Al-Qasim now turned to besiege the Imam as already stated, 
and he was obliged to sue for truce and recognise al-Mangur as 
Imam. 

After al-Qasim had thrown off allegiance to Sahib al-Mawahib 
and dropped his name from the address (Rhugbah) he set up a mint 
at San‘a’ where he struck coins which he engraved (»agasha) with 
al-Mangur's name, at the same time ordering the Mawahib 
currency (dartbak) to be abolished, and the mint at al-Mawahib 
fell into disuse. Al-Mangur also opened mints in Shaharah and 
Kawkaban. 


The rising star was now al-Qasim and, in 1128/1716, he 
renounced his allegiance to al-Mangur and proclaimed himself 
Imam, taking the name al-Mutawakkil. Besides San‘a’ he held 
Aden, Mocha and the Tihamah ports, Hajjah and Kuhlan, which 
meant that he controlled the port revenues. Al-Mansur on the 
contrary was only Lord of Shaharah and some neighbouring 
districts so, as Zabarah!?? expresses it, ‘the hearts of the tribes 
became estranged from him and they turned away from him 
because of the departure of the revenues that had been in his 
hands, and this continued till he died' in 1131/1720. 


125 Zabarah says this is nonsense and not in the sources. 
126 ‘Abdullah ... al-Jirafi, ai-Mugtajaf min tarikh al-Yaman, Cairo, 1370/1951, 
174 


127 Nashr ai-‘arf, Il, 875-6; the text's Humayqat seems incorrect. 
128 Text ibid, I, 605-6. 

129 Bandar is not always ‘a port’, but must be so here. 

130 Ibid, I, 608. 

131 Ibid, I, 607. 

132 Nashral-'arf,1, 617. 
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Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah al-Qasim b. 
al-Husayn (1128-1139/1716-1727) 


This Imam’s prowess as a warrior in the reign of Sahib 
al-Mawahib had roused the latter’s jealousy and fear of him, as 
has been seen. In 1119/1707-8 he was appointed by Sahib 
al-Mawahib to campaign against the Hashid tribes and he sent 
with him the nagib Salih Hubaysh, the Kabir of the Bakil tribes— 
an interesting case of an Imam using one powerful confederation 
against another. Al-Qasim duly chastised the Hashid tribes, 
entering Khamir and gaining complete control of the territory; he 
built a wall round ‘Amran. Salih Hubaysh however took to 
intriguing against him, but al-Qasim’s army remained loyal, and 
al-Qasim executed him at Khamir. "3 Following this the Imam made 
him governor of San‘a’, but he evaded the Imam's order to 
assassinate those Dhu Husayn tribesmen of Barat invited by him 
to San'a'—this would indeed have been the grossest treachery. 

À relatively tranquil decade followed after the establishment 
of al-Qasim as Imam with the title al-Mutawakkil. Al-Shawkani 
gives him a good character in that he spent on the poor from the 
treasuries (buyut ai-amwal), but he is said to have been noted for 
amassing money though generous. 

In 1135/1722-3 Muhammad b. Ishaq, later to rival his own 
son in the Imamate (see p.84b), proclaimed his da'wah in the 
Mashriq but the famous Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir'4 
managed to reconcile and bring him back to his allegiance. 

A year before Mutawakkil's death (1138/1726) the Dhayban 
tribe of Arhab had grown restive and had taken to robbery on 
the roads. A group of these Dhayban in San‘a’ agreed to stir up 
trouble in the town and loot the Suq. After the Imam had come 
from the Friday Prayer at the Jami* Mosque he stopped to make 
the customary review of the troops in the Maydan al-Qasr. The 
tribes, including the Arhabis of Habar and Dhayban came up 
(as spectators >). One of Mutawakkil's mamluk horsemen— 
perhaps making a display as in the Niebuhr drawing (p.143)— 
involuntarily turned his course a little towards these tribes and 
one Arhabi rose up against the mamlük, others fired their 
muskets at the horsemen, and one was killed and fell in front 
of Mutawakkil. Cool-headed from many battles, the Imam sent 
a messenger to enquire about the reason for the shooting and 
caution them, but the Arhabis paid no attention to him and 
wanted to cut him down. Mutawakkil then permitted their blood 
to be shed and came forth to do battle in person. Al-Jirafi!55 adds 
that the Imam ordered the streets and roads to be guarded! and 
houses locked—the fighting went on till night. Arhab lost 100 
men slain and 600 taken prisoner. This affray is typical as 
arising from a misunderstanding and the hot blood of the 
tribes.!?? 

The incident might have led to serious consequences, for next 
year Arhab invited Hashid and Bakil to join it in taking vengeance 
and expunging the shame (akAdh al-thar wa-mahw al-‘ar), The 
tribes responded, ‘Ali b. Qasim al-Ahmar, Chief of Hashid, and 
Nagir b. Juzaylan, Chief of Bakil, met with the Imam's son 
al-Husayn at ‘Amran to attract him to their group. Arhab upset 
the country about al-Rawdah, and others went on to the west of 
San'à'—against whom the Imam despatched his forces to Bab 
al-Manjal. Then once more the celebrated Muhammad Isrna'il 
al-Àmir mediated between them and al-Husayn returned with the 
tribes of ‘Amran. 


133 Ibid, II, 357. 

134 See the writer’s ‘The Yemeni poet al-Zubayri and his polemic against the 
Zaydi Imams’, Arabian Studies, 1978, V. 111-14. 

135 Op. cit., 180; Nashr al-‘arf, IL, 359. The accounts differ. 

136 Hirasah—perhaps guarded by haras al-layl> 

137 At the Ta'izz ‘Urdi in 1969, when visiting with the Mayor of the city, the 
garrison nearly came to an affray with his escort as to whether the latter be 
permitted to enter the ‘Urdi. 

138 Nashr al-'arf, IL, 515. 

139 Ibid, II, 486. 

140 The ‘Isma‘ili’ sect. 
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Shortly after this Mutawakkil died and was buried at the 
side of the Qubbat al-Mutawakkil which was called 'the Garden 
of Musk’ at Bab al-Sabahah—he had built a large house next to it. 
Other pious works of his were an addition to the San‘a’ Jabbanah, 
and building the Jami‘ of Haddah. 


Al-Nasir Muhammad b. Ishaq (1135[1723) and 
al-Mansur al-Husayn b. al-Qasim (1139-1161] 
1727-1748) 


On his father’s death, his rebellious son al-Husayn!? left 
*Amran for San‘a’ where, some days after his father's funeral, he 
proclaimed his da “ah, taking the title of al-Mangur. He entered 
the Dar al-Jami‘ for the taking of allegiance (bay'ah) which was 
paid him by most of the people in Ramadan of 1139/1727. 
Among other claimants to the Imamate however was al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, a descendant of Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad 
who made his counter da'wah at Zafar, north west of San‘a’. 

The Hamdan tribes of Hashid and Bakil massed under the 
leadership of al-Ahmar and Nasir b. Juzaylan in support of 
Nasir. Al-Ahmar went to San‘a’ as a peace-maker (muslih)!? 
and met with al-Mansur at ‘Aşir village. The Imam arranged 
for the Amirs of his slave-soldiers (‘abid or mamaftk) to assassinate 
al-Ahmar—he was murdered in the Imàm's tent and his head, 
fixed on a spear, was taken by the Imam into San'a', under a hail 
of bullets from al-Ahmar's men. This caused a tremendous stir 
all over the Yemen. The tribes with al-Ahmar's son rose to take 
vengeance and advanced on San‘a’ by way of Madhbah, while a 
Bakil group approached the city from the south. The parties 
fought indecisively, and much more fighting followed. Zabarah 
claims that al-Ahmar’s aspiration was to become sole ruler of part 
of the country, throwing off the Khalifah's overlordship, i.e. the 
suzerainty of the Imam. This assertion is reminiscent of the near 
contemporary state of affairs in our own time between Imam 
Abmad Hamid al-Din and the al-Abmar family. An unusual, if 
fleeting, combination, too, was the mutual aid of the Makárimah!4? 
of Taybah in Wadi Dahr and the Imam against his rival al-Nasir. 

After his sons had been captured by the Imam and imprisoned 
in the Qasr, al-Nasir came about 1141/1729 to the court (ai-hadrat 
al-Manguriyyah) to pay him allegiance." He settled in San‘a’ to 
devote himself entirely to scholarship. Al-Mansur received him 
well, honoured and respected him, assigning maintenance (rizg) 
to him, though his son stayed in prison till the reign of al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas (1161/1748). Al-Nagir's intercession would be accepted 
by the Imam (magbul al-shafa'ah) and he was generous to aid 
(kafil'an) widows and orphans. He is described as an 'alim of 
note, an imam in the science of figh (jurisprudence), an excellent 
poet and the collector of a fine library (khaza"in). 

À significant sign of the further decay of Imamic power was 
the murder in 1144/1731-2 by Fadl b. ‘Ali al-‘Abdali in Lahej 
of the Imam’s agent (ami!) and others, along with the entry of 
Yafi‘l tribesmen into Qa'tabah through the treachery of certain of 
its people. The Imam despatched Hashid and Bakil tribesmen 
against the ‘Abdali who slaughtered sacrificial animals in the 
markets of Yafi' (dkabak fi aswag Yafi‘ al-‘aga’ir) and took 
refuge with the Yafi'1 Sultan, Ibn ‘Afif of al-Qarah. He managed 
to persuade Ibn ‘Afif to drive the Imam’s forces from Aden and 
Lahej and from that date the ‘Abdalis, themselves of Yafi‘ stock 


141 Sources consulted allude to an earlier peace (sulh) by which al-Mansur 
retained San‘a’ and some districts, but the kutbah in the city was made in 
al-Nasir’s name and al-Mansur paid him allegiance. He later renounced al- 
Nasir and routed al-Nagir's supporters. R. L. Playfair, History of Arabia 
Felix, Bombay, 1859, 115, says al-Nasir, supported by Muhammad b. 
Husayn (Sharaf al-Din, cf. Nashr af-'arf, Il, 632 seg.) of Kawkaban ‘made 
himself master of the whole country with the exception of Sana" ^ 

142 ‘Aga’ir are cattle or sheep slaughtered in front of a person, group or even 
building to invoke aid, Cf. Ahmad Fad) b. ‘Ali Muhsin al-‘Abdali, Hadiyyat 
al-zaman, Cairo, 1351 H, 121, 43, 118. 


held the lordship (imarak) of Lahej. A Yemeni" historian 
nevertheless maintains that he made no open rejection of 
obedience to the Imam nor did he leave off the prayer for him at 
the Friday Prayer. 

The loss of Aden and Lahej cannot but have meant a 
diminution in the revenues coming into San‘a’, and most likely 
the Imam's brother Ahmad who took over the governorship at 
Ta'izz and would not obey the Imàm, would appropriate revenues 
there to himself. 

Among al-Mangür's benefactions was the construction of the 
minaret of Masjid Musa in the highest part of San‘a’ by way of 
compensation for the minaret of the Wahb b. Munabbih which 
he had ordered to be demolished since it was outside the city 
wall. The minaret, completed in 1160/1747 cost 6,000 riyais. 
When al-Mansur died he was buried near al-Abhar Mosque to 
which he had made an extension. In 1154/1741-2 Ibrahim son 
of Sahib al-Mawahib completed the construction of the wall at 
San'a'. Perhaps this would be a renovation only.!** 


Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas b. al-Husayn b. al-Qasim 
(1161-1189/1748-1775) 


Aj-Mahdi ‘Abbas, son of al-Mansiir, appears to have come to 
an accession uncontested by rival aspirants to the Imamate. 
Many of those who had cast off obedience to his father paid 
allegiance to him. He is accounted one of the great Zaydi Imams. 
Niebuhr, who had audiences with him in 1763, states that he was 
the son of a slave-woman, a negress, and of dark complexion like 
his mother’s side. A little naively he adds, ‘Had it not been for 
some negro traits his countenance might have been thought a 
good one!’ 

As described by al-Shawkini,!*5 he was a perspicacious Imam, 
keenly intelligent, just, strong at management (gawiyy al-radbir), 
high-minded, with a penchant for scholars, dispensing justice to 
the wronged, diplomatic (sayzs), 9 resolute/prudent (kazim), 
watching over the state of his subjects, scrutinising the behaviour 
of his Gris, no secret state of affairs being hidden from him— 
having spies who would bring it to his ears. Those close to him 
(Rhawassu-hu) had a respectful fear (haybak) for him in their 
hearts, doing nothing without the knowledge that it would be 
reported to him. Thus many injustices were removed. In dealing 
with the rebellious he would at times reconcile them by gifts/ 
stipends ('aja?, at times he would send a body of troops to 
intervene between these ‘tyrants’ (bughahk) and the peasants 
(ra‘tyyah),)4? His power in the Yemen grew great and his reputa- 
tion reached all quarters. Because of his generosity to those of 
quality, scholars and writers came to him from distant parts. 
After becoming Khalifah he used to employ himself in scholar- 
ship (‘ifm) always looking up some book or other when by 


143 Lurf Allah b. Jabbaf quoted by al-Jirafi, 182. Al-‘Abdali, op. cit., 124, on the 
contrary says that Fad] b. ‘Ali threw off obedience to the Imam of San‘a’ 
in 1141/1728 and proclaimed himself independent (amir mustagilf). 

144 Nashr ai-'arf, I, 66. 

145 AF-Badr altali“, 1, 310 seq. 

146 Gloss. dat., 1999, sayus, habile, bon politique. 

147 Ra'iyyah, properly ‘subjects’, but seems to mean taxpaying farmers. 

148 Fugara’, needy, but especially among the Sháfi"is, religious persons; du'afa" 
non-fighting men. Bughah, tyrants, are opponents of the Zaydi Imams. 

149 Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia, trans. Heron, IL, 46-7, speaks of the 
following as ‘The independent states of Yemen, beside the dominions of the 
Imams’: 


Aden under a ‘particular prince’ 

Kawkaban possessed by a Sayyid (Sharaf al-Din) 7 . 
Qaba'il ot Hashid wa-Bakil, many shaykhs united in a sort of confederation 
‘Abii ‘Arish belonging to a Shari 

Khawlan (Bani ‘Amir) under a shaykh 

Sa‘dah, belonging to a Sayyid, and some independent shaykhs 

Najran (under the Makrami) 

Qahtan 

Nihim 


Post Medieval and Modern History 


himself. He was alert to put down any tyrant or rebel. His 
gifts to many of the fugara’ and du'afa ,!** envoys and ambassadors 
were many and frequent. 

Al-Mahdi 'Abbas, adds al-Shawkani, preserved the border 
regions of his kingdom by his energy and vigorous assault.!4* 
He behaved as he chose in dealing with affairs, managing 
important matters by himself without his ministers having any 
say with him but, on the contrary, doing as he ordered them—nor 
could they dissemble to him in any affair of the kingdom or 
deceive him over any case. He had a perfect discrimination about 
men and complete experience of the sons of his age. He had the 
ability to strip the pretence off anyone making an outward show 
of asceticism (zuAd), virtue and rejection of worldly things on the 
surface but not in reality. 

Throughout the twenty eight years of his reign al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas remained settled in San‘a’. Among the many abuses 
existing before him that he abolished were, according to his 
contemporary, Qadi Ahmad Qatin, the removal of the billeting 
(sarf) of (visiting) tribes on the houses of the San‘anis and the 
‘payments (astáq) 19 imposed on the people—he used to levy 
these among the merchants (yufarrig “ala "I-tujjar) and impose 
levies (yughrim) on a group of them along with the troops (ajnzd).1*! 
He prohibited the commandeering (sukhrah) of camels and did 
away with half of the imposts (jibzyar),? ‘and if God will, he 
will do away with them all!’ He kept a tight rein on his retainers 
(khaggah)^* and in most of the country only the (legal) dues 
specifically were collected from the ra aya, and he prohibited the 
customary perquisites (? siyasat) collected from the ra aya. He 
prohibited the taking of money in the Diwan al-Shari‘ah and 
assigned to those connected with it proper stipends which rendered 
them independent (of taking bribes). 

Al-Mahdi was punctilious in performing the Salat al-Zuhr, 
noon prayer, in the Diwan as a group (jama‘ah) at the beginning 
of the time for it and he would go to perform the Friday Prayer at 
the beginning of the time for it also. He forbade anyone to give 
him the salam in the Jami‘ Mosque so as not to make it like the 
Diwan. He gave alms and aid to the needy. A group of pious 
men (atgiya’) were sent to teach the prayer and he built mosques 
where needed in San‘a’ and elsewhere. 

In 1180/1767 al-Mahdi ‘Abbas was involved in an important 
wagf question at San‘a’. Certain of his entourage (khassah) had 
proposed that he purchase wagf property in Wadi Sha‘ub north of 
San‘a’ on the basis of an exchange (bi-'I-mu'awadah)U5 (sci. for 
property elsewhere). This roused the aged Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Ismail al-Amir, now in his eightieth year, who had played so 
active a part as a conciliator, settling disputes berween members 
of the House of al-Qasim, and he wrote an address!^5 to the Imam 
recounting the latter's virtues, many of which are set forth above. 
Others mentioned in the address are that the Imam had maintained 


Khawlan (east of San'a') under four independent shaykhs 
Jawf or Marib governed by a Sharif with some independent shaykhs. The 
Sharif houses govern Marib, Harib and Rakhwan 
Yafi’ under three independent shaykhs, the Sultan of Rassás and Majdabah, 
the Sultan of Mawgajah, and the Sultan of Qarah 
Niebuhr's objective assessment is certainly a more precise picture of the 
actual state of affairs than what one derives from the Arab historians. 

150 Cf.Gloss. dat, 2001 

15] Cf.gharamah p.4la(n). The amad are probably soldier-tax-collectors.The 
early 9ch/}5th century Mulakhkhas al-fijan, describing Rasulid administra- 
tion, speaks of customary gifts to reviewing officials at the two Feasts, a jundi 
of the garrison paying ten dinars. Only a jundi who was making money in 
some way could pay so large a sum. AS 

152 The reading jinayat of Nashr ak ‘arf, VL, 8, is clearly incorrect. Qatin evidently 
concurs that these taxes are illegal. Playfair, op. cit., 121, remarks on the 
exactions of the Governor of Mocha of 50 per cent on merchants buying 
Indian goods and a “heavy anchorage duty". 

153 His officials and tax-collectors? 

154 Dozy, Supplément, styasat, droit coutumier. : 

155 Hans Wehr's dictionary defines mu Gwagah as ‘a commutative contract on 
the basis of “do ut des" ". 

156 Nashr ai-'arf, Il, 8 seq. 
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the change for silver coin in a fixed ratio (? sarf al-darahim ‘ala 
halah wahidahy5! ‘whereas the former (Imams) kept on changing 
them (the silver coin) once or twice each year. Sahib ai-Mawahib, 
I have heard, changed them thrice in one month, Whenever the 
former (Imams) (made a different rate of) change for it (kasara- 
hay5% God's servants lost much money. Another thing is the 
stopping of the pipes of the band (kasr mazamir al-nawbah) which 
were a calamity.? He commends furthermore the Imam’s jihad 
against Hashid and Bakil, his clearing open immorality and 
singing girls (ai-fasad wa-’l-maghant) from San‘a’, and of women 
displaying themselves,'®° and his giving the troops at the court 
decent pay and rations (kifayat al-ajnad fi "I-hadrah). 

‘But,’ he continues, ‘neither selling nor exchange (munaqaiah) 
of the wagf is lawful... You must be aware, Mawla-na, that the 
best of the San‘a’ wagf properties is Sha'üb, for being close to the 
city, the mosques enjoy its lucerne (gadb), tamarisk (ithi/athl) and 
grain (za am) without toiling, on account of its proximity, so that 
no other properties can take its place.' He recommends him to 
open up a long buried ghay! with which to irrigate the wagf 
properties of Sha‘ub so that grain may become plentiful, citing 
the example of his ancestor al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan who 
opened his ghayl at al-Rawdah from which the choicest grapes 
are irrigated. 


Politico-Military Events of the Reign 


When established as Imam, al-Mahdi ‘Abbas ar once sent 
to Ta'izz to settle with its governor, his uncle; this was accom- 
plished once more through the intermediary of Muhammad b. 
Isma'il al-Amir. A few years later, in 1164/1750-51, however, 
trouble was caused by a magician (sar), a writer of talismans, 
Ahmad al-Hasani of al-Sharaf, known as Aba ‘Alamah who won a 
following among the common folk. He destroyed many forts held 
by the Hashid and Bakil Mashayikh, expelling their garrisons, 
but was ultimately slain and his head sent to the Imam. A raid 
in summer 1172/1759 of the Bakil of al-Barat!! directed against 
the unarmed (du'afa) peasants of the Imam’s territory was 
routed at al-Madarah of Jahran, two days to the south of $an‘a’. 
This victory was sufficiently notable for Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Isma'il al-Amir to indite a poem, 


Who would suppose warriors of Barat 
Would come as prisoners, walking in chains? 


Again in 1184/1770-1 Hasan al-‘Ansi, Chief of the Barat tribes 
revolted and al-Mahdi sent most of his cavalry, infantry and tribal 
levies to intercept him. Al-‘Ansi gave him the slip by taking a 
different road and panic ensued when the San‘anis found him 
suddenly close by in Wadi Sa‘wan east of San‘a’. Al-Mansür made a 
sortie on him from the Qasr with a small force, and al-Mahdi, 
arriving from the west helped drive him off. 

The incident created by Sayyid Muhammad b. Ismail 
al-Amir when he neglected to mention the name of the Imam 
al-Qasim the Great at the Friday address is widely known,!® as 
is his liberal attitude towards the Shafi‘l rite. This took place in 
1166/1753 but opposition to him continued over the years and, in 
1182/1768, a Qadi group in Barat wrote to the ulema of Huth, 
Kawkaban and Dhamar inviting them to join their party in revolt 
against the Qasimi Dawlah because the people of San‘a’ had come 
to act contrary to the tenets of the Prophet’s House (madhhab 


157 The rendering is slightly tentative. For the phrase darākim bigash at an 
earlier period see The Portuguese off the south Arabian coast, 150; it is suggested 
that here the sense is the rate of bugshaks to the silver girsh/riyal. 

158 Kasara today means to obtain small change for a coin of a larger denomina- 
tion. Kasr used in the next sentence is rendered as in the present day 
Hadrami sense of ‘to stop’ rather than ‘to break’. 

159 A play on the words nawbah and na'ibak. 

160 Takashshuf ai-harim, leaving off the veil? 

161 Of Barat, Nashr ai-'ar, II, 15 says, ‘In the present century it is inhabited by 
some of the tribes of Dhü Muhammad and Dhu Husayn of Bakil, they being 
the confederacy (jamrah) of the Yemen Hamdan tribes... The dreaded 
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Ahi ai-Bayt), and were introducing heresies (bida*), alleging that 
it was Sayyid Muhammad b. Isma‘il who had done this since 
some of his followers were raising and clasping their hands in the 
prayer. They wanted him to be banished from $an‘a’. The 
rejoinder of the Kawkabàn-Hüth ulema was that this was 
followed by many Ahl al-Bayt ulema including Sayyid Zayd b. 
‘Alt himself. So the Barat Qadis were in error and Sayyid 
Muhammad . . . Ibn al-Amir is a mujtahid, and every mujtahid 
is right (musth), while Ibn al-Amir himself riposted with a 
resounding poem (gasidak tannanah)! This famed scholar, 
politician and poet died in his ninetieth year in Sha‘ban of the 
year 1182/1768 at San‘a’ where he was buried west of the minaret 
of al-Madrasah Mosque.!* 

Playfair*5 speaks of a rebellion in the San‘a’ district in 1772 
occasioned by a scarcity of corn. The rebels obtained possession 
of a stronghold and defied the Imam who took the field in person 
with a good train of artillery commanded by a 'Scotch renegade 
called Campbell’, but it was the threat of mortars and shells to be 
constructed by a “French renegade' that brought the rebels to sue 
for mercy. 

Niebuhr16 states that the Imam had lost Aden, Abu ‘Arish, 
Qa‘tabah and Ta'izz—this is not, strictly speaking, true if applied 
to al-Mahdi 'Abbas of whom al-Shawkani says that no one 
rebelled against but he subdued them. Niebuhr's statement adds 
that the revenue had fallen from approximately 830,000 riyals in 
al-Mahdi Muhammad’s day to 500,000 riya/s (it was as low as 
300,000 riyals in the reign of the Imam's father, al-Mansür) but al- 
Mahdi ‘Abbas did not lack for money. In San‘a’ alone he had 1,800 
horses, apart from those at ‘Amran and Dhamar, and camels 
without number. 

During his day the famous Qadi Yahya b. Salih al-Sahulus 
was forashort period the Grand Qadi(Qadi l-Qudah)towhom much 
of shari‘ah affairs, and indeed affairs of state also, were entrusted. 
Nevertheless the Imam ceased to favour him for a while, seques- 
trated most of his properties and imprisoned him for years, though 
eventually he released him and al-Sahuli prospered again. Officials 
whose wealth, however gained, impressed the Imams as excessive 
were quite commonly mulcted of it in this fashion. 


Al-Mahdi’s Benefactions 


Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas died in 1189/1775. Zabarah reckons his way 
of life better than that of his father and grandfather before him, 
and of all his descendants after him. He left great wealth and 
extensive lands. His palace was in Bustan al-Mutawakkil quarter. 
His benefactions include, in San‘a’ alone, the building of Qubbat 
al-Mahdi,9? west of the Sa'ilah, where he is buried, Masjid 
al-Taqwa in Harat Bustan al-Sultan, Masjid al-Nur in Harat 
Mu'ammar, Masjid al-Ridwan north of Bab al-Yaman and the 
completion of Masjid Nusayr in the high part of the city. In 
1177/1763-4 he ordered the water-channels (majari) of al-Ghayl 
al-Aswad in the plain (ga‘) west of al-Jarda' village to be excavated, 
as also the channels of Ghayl al-Barmaki.!6? 

Of all the Imams of San‘a’ al-Mahdi ‘Abbas seems to be 
nearest the Zaydi ideal of warrior-king, follower of the shart aA, 
generous giver and benefactor. 


Al-Mansgiir ‘Ali b. "Abbas (1189-1224/1775-1809) 


Al-Mansur had been appointed governor (walt) of San‘a’ and 
commander of troops (amir ai-ajnad) by his father who ordered 
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him to reside in the Qasr about the year 1172/1758. In addition 
to his military exploits in defence of San‘a’ against the Barat 
tribes he sent armies to deal with the Khawlan and Hada tribes 
and demolished their castles. On becoming Imam he restored 
al-Sahuli as Grand Qadi and after his death appointed the 
outstanding scholar Muhammad al-Shawkani in his place. Al- 
Shawkani has left a sympathetic biography of him, but al-Wasi'1!? 
allows him a less favourable character, saying that he entrusted 
everything to three ministers and only occupied himself with 
buildings and improvements (ig/ahar) in San‘a’ and its environs. 
He put his brother in charge of the Diwan which met twice a 
week to examine lawsuits (kAusumat). He liked to seclude himself 
and to sit with women, be they free or slaves. Yet he was brave, 
generous, hospitable and would enquire about widows and needy 
persons. For a while all went well. 

Tn the outside world, always a little remote from San‘a’ which 
had contacts with it only through Mocha, momentous events 
were in train with a backwash which was to reach the shores of 
the Yemen. Napoleon's invasion of Egypt in 1799 brought the 
British of India to the southern end of the Red Sea. A captain 
Wilson arrived in San‘a’ to parley with the Imam and was lodged 
in Dar al-Safiyah in Bir al-‘Azab. Perim (Mayyun) was occupied 
by a British Indian force which shortly moved to Aden. In 1801 
Sir Home Popham was sent to the Red Sea to attempt to revive 
the Yemen's extensive trade with the East India Company's 
possessions which had fallen into sad decay. A Dr. Pringle was 
sent to San'a' and well received there; in early 1802 Popham now 
in Mocha, proposed to go to San'a' himself to enter into a 
commercial treaty with the Imam. Though the Imam’s guest, 
Popham met with such inhospitable treatment from a greedy 
tribal shaykh that he turned back at Ta‘izz. The Imam in shame 
and sorrow at Popham’s treatment, promised redress, but was 
evidently powerless to discipline the shaykh. 

Within Arabia itself the strict Wahhabi movement—it calls 
itself the *Unitarians'—had started on a career of conquest; by 
1801 the Wahhabis were already operating in the Hijaz. A mal- 
content of Sabya in 'Asir, brought the Najdi Wahhabis to the 
province in 1215/1800-1. They were opposed by the semi- 
independent chief of the Tihamah, from Bayt al-Fagih to Abu 
*Arish, Sharif Hamud b. Muhammad who was elected their leader 
by the local Sharifs. Abu Nuqgjah,!"! the Wahhabi leader was 
successful in capturing Abu ‘Arish. Sharif Hamid sued for peace 
and was forced to join the Wahhabis. Abu Nuqtah went on to 
take Luhayyah, Hodeidah, Zabid and Hays, but retired to ‘Asir. 
The two soon fell out and Hamid returned to allegiance to the 
Imam on the understanding that he would be governor of 
Luhayyah, Hodeidah and Bayt al-Faqih. The Imam sent him a 
money subsidy and reinforcements of Yam and Bakil tribesmen. 
In an engagement with the ‘Asir Najdis the latter were routed and 
Abū Nuqtah slain. Al-Mansur now sent forces to bring Hamud 
into submission but it was defeated. 

At the court in San‘a’ rivalry was acute between the eldest 
prince, Ahmad, son of an Abyssinian slave, rich but avaricious, 
and al-Mangür's third son ‘Abdullah, of open manner and liberal 
disposition. The wazir, the faqth Hasan al-Ulufi,"” had complete 
control of affairs and behaved arrogantly to many of the Imam’s 
relatives. He was partial to ‘Abdullah though, in the Imam's 
presence he treated both sons with equal respect. As the aged 
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Imam’s strength decayed the princes’ hostilities grew more overt 
and on one occasion they even drew their jambivyahs on one- 
another in their father's presence. By Valentià's!? visit in 1805 
the old man was approaching dotage. 

Ill-feeling had arisen between prince Ahmad and al-‘Ulufi on 
account of orders issued at the court (Maqam al-Khalifah) and his 
curtailment (tagsir) of the pay of the troops (arzaq al-junud). (It 
may be remarked that the names of the military amirs'™ of the 
Imam’s troops in most of the 12th/18th century seem to indicate 
they were of slave origin.) The minister had also stopped the 
stipends (j;rayat) to the Bakil tribes till they cut the roads around 
San‘a’, plundering and murdering, and many other tribes started 
to do the same. Qadi ‘Abdullah b. Hasan! al-‘Ansi raised the 
Barat tribes and was cutting the roads in Wadi Dahr because 
al-‘Ansi’s son had created dissension in the Dar al-Khilafah and 
committed an offence against al-‘Ulufi for which the Imam had 
commanded he be executed. 

San‘a’ was now in a state of siege and in sore straits for grain 
rose steeply in price and there was a lack of rains. To relieve the 
city of the siege Ahmad sent to arrest al-‘Ulufi and when his 
father demanded the minister's release Ahmad’s soldiers surroun- 
ded the palace where the Imam and prince ‘Abdullah were. An 
agreement was reached whereby Ahmad took over the administra- 
tion, but his father was not deposed and both the coinage and 
address at the Friday Prayer were still kept in his name, Ahmad 
nominally acting as minister to his father. At the time of his 
action against al-‘Ulufi, Ahmad wrote to the tribes making 
promises to them and they relinquished the siege. Al-Mangur 
died at Dar al-As‘ad palace in the next year, 1224/1809, and was 
buried in Bustan al-Misk near Bab al-Sabahah. 

It was al-Mansur who constructed Dar al-Tawashi, completed 
in 1200/1785-6, west of al-Tawashi Mosque. It had 360 living 
rooms but it lasted under a hundred years when it was all demol- 
ished. He built also the Jami‘ of Qaryat al-Qabil, Masjid al- 
Mahamid and Masjid al-Bahmah in Bir al-‘Azab; Masjid al- 
Tawashi and Masjid Uzdimir he extended, as well as building 
many houses. 


Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah Ahmad b. ‘Al b. 
‘Abbas (1224-31/1809-16) 


Al-Shawkani who had earlier exerted himself to arrange a 
settlement between prince Ahmad and al-‘Ulufi declares that ‘I 
was the first to render him allegiance—then I had charge of 
receiving the allegiance to him of his brothers, paternal uncles as 
well as the rest of the Imam al-Qasim’s house and all the notables 
and chiefs.” Mutawakkil had been Governor of San‘a’ under his 
father. 

He put to rights what his father had ruined (aslaba ma qad 
afsada walidu-hu) except for the Tihamahs which remained in 
the hands of the Ashraf, though he came to terms with Sharif 
Hamid to return to him some Tihamah districts. His brief reign 
saw much fighting with the northern tribes. Al-Shawkani says he 
campaigned widely but was victorious in every campaign he 
He saw to the security of the roads and the ra ‘aya. 

The year before this Imam died letters arrived in San‘a’ from 
the Ottoman Sultan and Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, Governor of 
Egypt, accompanied by magnificent presents, including an 
elephant which used to parade with the cavalry and go round the 
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$an‘a’ sags with its sayce. Al-Mutawakkil Ahmad had sent them 
cornelian stones ('ag14) and asked for their support to recover the 
Tihamah. 

It is recorded that in 1228/1813 he ordered the demolition of 
some domes over graves—it is likely that this would be an attack 
on saint-cults of which the Zaydis disapprove. He amassed arms, 
treasure and a great library.” In the last year of his reign a 
benefactor completed the building of the large bridge (ai-‘agd al- 
*agim) over the Sa’ilah, south of Masjid al-Nahrayn to allow men 
and beasts to cross it in time of flood. 


Al-Mahdi “Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil Ahmad 
(1231-1251/1816-1835) 


Al-Wasil gives al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah a poor character"5 as 
perpetually changing his ministers and punishing!”* them—they 
in turn kept replacing the local ‘amils who therefore ‘looked 
after their own interests only.’ It was his habit to seclude himself 
following his pleasures and lusts, listening to music and neglecting 
affairs of state—through which there was no longer safety for 
property and on the roads. Robert Finlay of the Bombay Service 
describes him in 1823 as tall with a dark complexion like an 
African. 


The government (he says) was exceedingly weak, and the 
Imam was obliged to subsidise the neighbouring chiefs in 
order to prevent them plundering his country. The amount 
thus expended amounted to about a lac of dollars annually; 
but the independent Shaykhs were year by year increasing in 
strength, and raising their demands in proportion to their 
ability to enforce them. 

The public reception-room of the Imam was covered with 
Persian carpets, and silken pillows were arranged round the 
sides: at one end stood the throne, which was raised two feet 
from the floor, and covered with crimson velvet and cushions 
of rich cloth of gold. His private apartments were furnished 
with less taste, and were crowded with the most heterogeneous 
articles, such as horse-trappings, arms, organs, time-pieces, 
common empty bottles, bales of cotton goods, silks, and 
woollen stuffs. His Highness, as well as the officers of his 
court, were richly dressed, and exhibited a considerable 
amount of state and magnificence on all public occasions.189 


The Turco-Egyptians in Arabia 


In 1813, during the last years of al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah’s father, 
Muhammad ‘Ali, the redoubtable Pasha of Egypt, had taken up 
arms against the Wahhabis in the Holy Cities of the Hijaz which 
he restored to the Porte while he himself remained virtual master of 
the Hijaz. That same year he sent an envoy to Sharif Hamid of 
Abu ‘Arish who returned him an evasive answer. The envoy 
went on to San‘a’ where ‘he was received with such marked 
distinction and respect as sufficiently showed that the Imam (al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad) was not without his apprehensions of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s views in that quarter.91 He also went on to 
Mocha. Al-Mutawakkil, as seen above, also thought to use the 
Turco-Egyptians to his own advantage. Muhammad 'Ali's forces 
were heavily engaged with the Wahhabis till the fall of Dir‘iyyah 
in 1818 but after that a Turkish contingent was sent against Abü 
*Arish which it took with other coastal towns. Muhammad ‘Ali 
now entered negotiations with the Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah—the 
Tihamah districts captured by the Turco-Egyptians were to be 
restored to the Imam in consideration of an annual tribute of a lac 
of riyals. So al-Mahdi sent his governors to all the bandars, but 
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appointed an Abu ‘Arish Sharif to rule the northern half of the 
Tihamah on his behalf. 

The Yemen was not however to be freed yet of the Turco- 
Egyptians for in 1832 a rebellious officer of Muhammad “Alis 
Hijaz forces, Muhammad Agha nick-named Turkchi Bilmas, 
marched against Hodeidah which he took after a bombardment, 
gaining possession also of Mocha and Zabid. In the web of 
intrigue of the Ottoman Sultan against the Pasha of Egypt the 
Porte backed him against Muhammad ‘Ali. The Turco-Egyptian 
forces which were now moving down the coast again, by sea, 
blockaded Mocha to which Turkchi Bilmas had retired, while 
tribes from ‘Asir carried it by assault on land. The ‘Asiris were 
forced by the Turco-Egyptian commander Ibrahim Pasha to 
surrender Mocha to him (1833). He was to take further steps 
against al-Mahdi's son a few years later. 


Internal Events in the Yemen 


Al-Mahdi, although he took a number of actions during his 
disturbed reign against recalcitrant tribes, lost several large 
districts to them. In 1233/1817-18 he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Barat tribes at San‘a’ and ordered their chief ‘Ali 
al-Shayif to be beheaded and his corpse buried in the place for 
filth (najasaz) outside the city wall near Bab al-Shu'üb. This was 
in retaliation for their assault on Bir al-‘Azab in which they had 
murdered and pillaged. Bir al-‘Azab at this time was the residence 
of the Imam’s family, the chiefs of state, and great qadis, and of 
these notables were killed Qadi Muhammad al-Sabuli and the 
Inspector of the Waqfs as well as other Sayyids and scholars. The 
reason for this was that the Dhu Muhammad and Dhu Husayn 
tribes had got the better of the Imam so he ordered them to be put 
to the ban (ibaltah) in San‘a’ and imprisoned their chiefs and they 
(the tribesmen) were taken and murdered in the streets and süqs. 
Some escaped over the Şan‘? wali—the attack was in order to 
wipe out the shame ('ar) put upon them. 


The Imamate of Sayyid Ahmad b. “Ah al-Siraji 
(1247/1831) 


This episode exemplifies a pattern far from uncommon during 
the centuries of the Zaydi Imamate in the Yemen, whereby in 
times of stress claimants arise from houses of Sayyids other than 
that in power. Sayyid Ahmad al-Siraji was not of the house of 
al-Qasim the Great. He is credited with all the qualifications 
that are required of a candidate for the Imamate (sura al-imamah). 
Short in duration as his Imamate was and insofar as can be judged, 
of no great significance, Yemeni historians appear sympathetic to 
him as a scholar in opposition to the established dynasty. He was 
contemporary with al-Shawkani and both died in the same year. 

Al-Siraji taught in the Jami‘ of San‘a’ where he had a great 
following among the ulema class. So high was his reputation that 
the akl al-khayr (benefactors) as al-Shawkani calls them, would 
give his students (talabah) anything he ordered in the way of 
clothing and maintenance. He left San‘a’ "muhajir-an'!*? accom- 
panied by a number of scholars and, perhaps at their persuasion, 
he made his da‘wahk to the Imamate in 1247 or 1248 (between 
1831 and 1833). Authorities consulted are imprecise about the 
place or time, but he was followed by some men of Khawlan, 
Arhab, Nihm, Hashid and Bakil and went to besiege al-Mahdi in 
San‘a’. Al-Jiraft attributes his decision to revolt to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the disorderliness of al-Mahdi's conduct. At San‘a’ his 
tribal followers began to ill-treat the ra tyyah and al-Siraji took up 
their defence against their aggressions with the result that they 
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deserted him—they were in the movement for what they could 
get. Al-Wasi‘l claims that al-Mahdi bribed the tribes to return to 
their own territory. In traditional Zaydi style al-Siraji kept 
urging the tribes to action and al-amr bi-'I-ma'ruf wa-’l-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar, enjoining the right and forbidding the unseemly. He 
was assassinated or poisoned in 1250/1834. 

Al-Siráj is presented to us as a man of sincere purpose, 
scrupulous, but lacking the political chicanery to survive, far 
less win, in Yemeni politics. 


Al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah’s Benefactions 


San‘a’ owes to this Imam the construction of the Talhah 
Mosque as it is today, the addition of lodgings external to. the 
Jami‘ for students strangers (aghrab) to the city, the widening of 
the Maydan opposite Bab al-Khalifah north of the Jami‘, and the 
building of Hammam al-Mutawakkil at Bab al-Sabahah, Hammam 
al-Sultan, the Hammam of Wadi Dahr, among others. 

Al-Wasi‘l!®? names him the last of the Imams of attack and 
daring (al-sawiah wa-’l-igdam). 


Disturbance, Anarchy, Chaos, 
Foreign Interference and 
Encroachment 


The Yemen was now to enter upon an era of anarchy, confusion 
and much misery internally, with Turco-Egyptian and Ottoman 
interference, intrigue or active aggression externally. The 
occupation of the coastal ports by the Tihamah Sharifs obviously 
weakened the sinews of power of the San‘a’ Imams who must 
expend time and treasure to recover the vital revenues of the 
ports and other lost provinces. 


The Zaydi Imamate in Decline 
up to the Ottoman Occupation of 
San‘a’ (1251-1289/1835-1872) 


The character given Imam al-Mansur ‘Ali who succeeded his 
father in 1251/1835, by Cruttenden! who visited him in 
San'8' is unflattering and the scene at his court unedifying. He 
also had African blood, his mother being said to be an Abyssinian. 
Suspecting his uncle al-Qasim was conspiring against him, he 
imprisoned him, but al-Qasim escaped to Ta‘izz and made an 
agreement with Ibrahim Pasha at Mocha to hand over Ta‘izz to 
the Turco-Egyptians in return for a stipend. Ibrahim entered 
Ta'izz in 1837 but by that time al-Mansür was already deposed. 
He had unwisely dismissed his commander of troops, ‘Anbar, and 
they promptly turned on him in his house at Bustan al-Mutawakkil 
and imprisoned him. During his year as Imam rains were scarce 
and streams (anhar)5 went deep, especially at ai-Rawdah so 
wells had to be deepened there to twice their depth. 

The troops put al-Nasir “Abdullah b. al-Hasan into power and 
he restored some order. He had been an Imam of the Prayer in 
Qubbat Mahdi ‘Abbas and he is said to have put a teacher of the 
Prayer into every district (baldah). When in Wadi Dahr for an 
outing he was treacherously slain by the Batiniyyah’* and others 
of Hamdan at Dar al-Hajar. 

It was at this time, in 1255/1839 that a British-Indian expedition 
captured Aden from the independent ‘Abdali Sultan. This once 
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great port was sunk so low that when taken it was found to have 
only some 1,200 inhabitants. 

Al-Hadi Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil was now brought out 
of prison in San‘a’ and made Imam by those in power in the city. 
The historians have little to say of him. Masjid al-Hadi near 
Bab al-Rüm is named after him and in one of his three years as 
Imam a harvest was so good that the price of 8 gadahs of dhurah 
fell to one riya/. 

Another claimant to be the Expected Mahdi, the fagih Said b. 
Salih al-‘Ansi the Sufi,!*" rose in his time at Ibb of the Lower 
Yemen, writing magic squares and talismans. He even struck 
pure silver coinage in his own name. He was besieged in al- 
Dunwah fort near ‘Udayn and executed in 1257/1841. Shortly 
after this the Imam recovered Ta‘izz and Mocha. In April 1841 
he sent a mission to Aden with valuable presents to request British 
co-operation by sea to aid him recover the Tihamah ports from 
the Sharifs of Abu ‘Arish who had been oppressing and harassing 
merchants. The British Political Agent who had been instructed 
to follow the principle of non-intervention in Arab politics, 
though sympathetic since Indian merchants were involved, could 
not accede to the Imam's request though two further missions 
were sent from San'à', the Imam even offering to cede Zayla‘ to the 
British. 

By 1840 events in Europe had obliged Ibrahim Pasha to with- 
draw from the Yemen and Hijaz. Muhammad “Ali Pasha had 
entertained high hopes of taking Aden, only to be forestalled by 
the British. The Yemeni Tihamah then fell into the hands of 
the Abū ‘Arish Sharif Husayn who was to rule it from Mocha on 
behalf of the Porte and pay the Pasha of Egypt an annual tribute 
of 70,000 riyals. 

On al-Hadi's death the deposed Imam al-Mangür was re- 
instated, but about two years later defeated and replaced by al- 
Mutawakkil Muhammad b. Yahya who was supported by Sharif 
Husayn, and entered San‘a’. Mutawakkil soon fell out with 
Sharif Husayn, and took from him Zabid, Bayt al-Faqih and 
Mocha, besieging the Sharif in al-Qutay‘ village and making him 
prisoner there in the qa/'ah. The Sharif's daughter, evidently a 
woman of spirit, took herself off to Najran with horses as 'agrrahs!*? 
to seek help there for her father. The guards who had sworn 
oaths to keep the Sharif prisoner broke their faith for a bribe of 
25,000 riyals. Yam (of Najran or Haraz) answered the appeal to 
aid the Sharif and defeated Mutawakkil who had to retire to 
San‘a’, and they played havoc in Zabid. 

Mutawakkil was now awkwardly placed for whenever he tried 
to go out of the city to quell tribal insurgencies his soldiers 
refused to obey him. His minister in San‘a’ was Abu Zayd b. 
al-Hasan al-Misri,’® notoriously oppressive and unjust who 
would chain a man from head to foot and beat him unless he 
ransomed himself with riyais. 

Things had come to a pretty pass. In 1264/1848 another 
claimant to the imamate, al-Mansur Ahmad b. Hashim had set 
himself up as Imam in Sa'dah, the Imam was at war with Sharif 
Husayn and had many troubles elsewhere. At this juncture the 
Porte decided to embark on the conquest of the Yemen. A fleet 
was sent under Tawfiq Pasha from Jeddah and a land force under 
Muhammad b. ‘Awn, the Sharif of Mecca, to Hodeidah. The 
Abii ‘Arish Sharif Husayn they summoned to surrender—he had 
no alternative but to do so, and with it the other towns of the 
Tihamah. Tawfiq then summoned Mutawakkil to surrender his 
dominions to the Porte. Mutawakkil, though reluctant and the 
northern tribes scornful of the Ottoman Turks, was induced to 
come down to Hodeidah and he signed a convention in 1265/1849 
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by which he would become a vassal of the Porte, receiving half 
the revenues of the country, the rest to go to the Imperial Treasury 
—and 1,000 Turkish regulars were to garrison San‘a’. 

The Turks arrived at San‘a’ on Thursday 5 Ramadan, 
1265/15 July, 1849 and immediately put a garrison into the Qasr. 
On the Friday the San‘anis rose to a man and slew every Turk 
except those who took refuge in the Qasr and Bustan al-Sultan. 
The story goes they heard the Turks saying that tomorrow we'll 
take this house and that woman. Mutawakkil sent the survivors 
back to Hodeidah on the ‘Id al-Ifrar with their leader Tawfiq 
Pasha who died there of his wounds. 

The San‘a’ populace held responsible the learned Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-‘Amrani, the Inspector of the Awqaf, for advising 
Mutawakkil to introduce the Turks. So they set on his house and 
leoted it, destroying his library of 1,000 of the most splendid 
books. They also looted the house of ‘Abdullah al-Hindi described 
as ‘the book broker (dalla! al-kutub)? 

The San‘anis then seized Mutawakkil and brought back al- 
Mansur ‘Ali to office though he lacked some of the qualifications 
(shuriig) for the Imamate. He imprisoned Mutawakkil in the Qasr, 
loaded with eight manacles and had him put to death.’ Jirafi’s 
verdict is that ‘he was one of the most accomplished of men 
(kamalat al-rijal) but fate was not on his side.” He was wrongfully 
put to death in 1266/1849-50. 

Mutawakkil’s benefactions include work on the ammam of 
Wadi Dahr near Dar al-Hajar in 1263/1847, and some ablution 
places (mazahir) at Qubbat al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim to which he 
led water from al-Ghayl al-Aswad, as well as lodgings over the 
majahir for muhajirs, students of “Im from outside San‘a’ 
(aghrab) When the court of Masjid al-Nahrayn was being 
excavated a golden idol was found—this may be taken as evidence 
that there had been pre-Islamic buildings there. —Al-Wasi 
incidentally reports tales of buried treasure in the market at Bab 
al-Yaman where straw, dhurah-cane and firewood are sold.1% It 
is recorded that a thunderbolt fell in Bustan al-Mutawakkil and 
entered the Manzar™ al-Sini, all the walls of which were decorated 
with porcelain (gin?) About this period are mentioned several 
royal palaces, those of the Imam and his retinue being known as 
al-Saraya; these were Dar al-Tawashi, Dar al-Dhahab, Dar 
al-Bustan, Dar al-Jami' etc., 

Sore afflictions now befell San'a'—the roads were cut—the 
tribes rebelled. The oppression (gum) of the minister al-Migri in 
San‘a’ drove some Sayyids and Qadis to take refuge with the rival 
Imam al-Mansur Ahmad b. Hashim at Sa'dah who besieged 
San'a' in 1850 with tribal support and even managed to stay in it 
for about three months. But the Sayyids and notables of the city 
chose as Imam a scholar, al-Mu'ayyad billah al-*Abbas b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman. The raiding tribes looted Bustan al-Mutawakkil so 
al-‘Abbas emptied it and Dar al-Tawashi of everything and set 
himself up with his soldiers and amirs in the Qasr. After fighting 
in San'a! he gave in to al-Mansur Ahmad b. Hashim who 
imprisoned him. 

Taking fright at this al-Mangur ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi left San‘a’, 
stirred up the tribes and was acknowledged Imam under the new 
title of al-Mutawakkil. With 6,000 tribesmen he surrounded 


191 Details are given by Zabarah, A'immat al-Yaman, (2), 1, 47-8. The period of 
anarchy, 1263-1287/1847-1870, is covered in great and interesting detail by 
an anonymous chronicler whose account has recently been published by 
Markaz al-Dirasat al-Yamaniyyah as $afahat majAuloh min tarikh al- Yaman, 
ed. Husayn b. Ahmad al-Sayaghi, San'a', 1398/1978. 

192 Al-Jiraft says chat before going to Hodeidah he had asked for a Turkish 
contingent to help him enforce his orders, and al-Wasi'i that he welcomed 
the possibility of using Turkish troops to chastíse the tribes, and for these 
reasons incurred the odium of the San'anis. 

193 He adds that west of Masjid Dawud, north of the public highway on the wall 
of which are alabaster rooms with Himyari writing, is a place anciently a 
kanisah, where sweepings and garbage are nowadays thrown, in which there 
is said to be treasure. 

194 Mangar is discussed on p.443a. 

195 The ‘Isma‘ilis’. 

196 Op. cit., 155. 

197 Al-Wasi'i, op. cit, 245. When the grapes are near ripeness and perfection, 
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San‘a’ and looted Bir al-‘Azab leaving nothing but stones. Al- 

Mansur Ahmad fled to Arbab. Within the next few years some 

four more Imams appeared in various districts of the north. In 

this sorry situation the Tihamah was held by the Turks, Haraz by 
the Makrami??5 lord of Najran and the Lower Yemen by the Bakil 
tribes. 

There was fighting in San'à' again in 1268/1851-2 between the 
supporters of a new Imam, al-Hadi Ghalib, and al-Mahdi ‘Abbas 
holding respectively the east and west of the city. Their soldiers 
occupied the minarets and large houses, the townsfolk were 
confined to their homes, the suqs locked up and the mosques 
including the Jami‘ closed for about two months. Many ulema 
left for other Yemeni cities. Some large houses like Dar al- 
Mihdadah and Dar al-Hajar of Dahr were destroyed. Playfair! 
speaks of complete disorder; ‘robberies and murder were of every 
day occurrence, the Jews and foreign merchants were despoiled of 
all they possessed, and this once magnificent city was abandoned 
to anarchy and confusion.” 

At last the merchants of San‘a’, to ameliorate, in some measure, 
this state of affairs, set up a governor (walt) of their own, the 
shaykh al-Hajj Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Haymi al-Suwaydi ‘who was 
not a scholar (min ahi al-'ilm wa-'i-ma'rifah),; in 1269/1852-53. 
In the following year the ulema and notables of the city recognised 
an Al Wazir Sayyid of Wadi 'l-Sirr as Imam only to depose him 
again and select another. As al-Wazir left he cursed the San‘anis 
and their cattle died, their grapes were stricken with the disease 
known as dhahal1% and blessing (barakahy* was withheld from 
the grain because of the evilness (fasad) of the people. Not 
unnaturally plague arrived next year. 

San'a' was besieged anew in 1274/1857-58 when the current 
Imam in this game of box and cox, al-Hadi Ghalib, fell out with 
al-Haymi who is decribed as his wazir, and trying to enter 
San‘a’ found its gates locked in his face. During the siege 
al-Haymi demolished Dir al-Tawashi,!?? a mansion of 360 rooms 
(manzil) reckoned the splendour of the age—the decorations 
(gibaghary 9? of which had cost al-Mansur b. al-‘Abbas 70,750 
riyals in Yemeni currency. Al-Haymi sold its doors, window- 
frames and shutters (z:gan) and timbers. It was perhaps about this 
time or before that he incited the populace to plunder and destroy 
the house of Sayyid Ahmad al-Kibsi in Harat al-Filayhi, its doors 
and windows also being looted. The valuables placed in al-Kibsi's 
safe-keeping (al-2ada"i" P?! by their owners were stolen with the 
rest. Al-Kibsi who was acting with the title of Shaykh al-Islam, 
theugh he had no power for it all lay in al-Haymi's hands, had 
wanted to imprison al-Haymi for debts he owed people and 
al-Haymi revenged himself in this way. Grieved at the loss of his 
large library al-Kibsi went as a refugee (muhajir) to Barat. 

In their disgust?? at his misconduct the San'anis set up 
“Abdullah Yusuf Huwaydir?? as their Shaykh and besieged 
al-Haymi in the Qasr. Al-Haymi managed to slip away intending 
to reach the Turks in the Tihamah, but he was intercepted and 
taken to al-Tawilah west of Kawkaban where Sayyid Husayn b. 
Ahmad had proclaimed himself Imam with the title ai-Hadi. 
Al-Hadi struck his own coin (darahim ‘adadiyyah) in Thula, but 
in 1278/1861 proclamation was made in San‘a’ abolishing his 

they turn black and go bad. 

198 Barakah means rain, rahmah. 

199 Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami tells me that popular tales (gi/) are that it was built 
from the clay taken from Ghuraq Rim (p.992), but this does not look very 
likely. He quoted a saying, Dar al-Tatoashi ma minna-ha sht, which would 
mean that it is useless. 

200 jibaghat, perhaps paint and piaster ornament? Ai-Wisi'i, writing in 1927, 
says the rzya/ of those days is worth a hundred today, but this is probably not 
to be understood literally. 

201 Money etc. is often deposited with a person of the religious aristrocracy 
where it would be as safe as anything ever is in south Arabia. The Prophet 
himself returned what was deposited with him before leaving Mecca. 

202 Playfair, 156, quoting Stern, describes him as ‘an olive coloured Arab, in 
whose lustreless eyes and sunken cheeks vice had stamped her indelible 


characters’! 
203 Ai-Wasi'i, 249. 


coinage, after which no-one accepted it. Like other Imams of the 
period he claimed to have the Jinn in his service™ (yastakhdim al-jinn) 
and they would inform him about (forth-coming) happenings. 
With a tribal following al-Hadi entered San‘a’, taking al-Haymi 
with him—to die in prison there. Almost inevitably the San‘anis 
fell out with al-Hadi, besieged him in the Qasr and, in 1276/ 
1859-60 expelled him. 

They took over all the responsibilities (adrak) from the 
Imam’s soldiers, appointing for each darak an agi] and his group 
(jama'ah). The Imam's representative left San‘a’ and from him 
and others the stipends (mugarraraz) were cut off as well as the 
delivery of the jizyah to them. The people appointed themselves 
governors of the city and the authority (gaw/) was that of the 
headmen ('uggqal) in the city and their chief (kabir), Muhsin 
Mu‘id. On 18 Dhu'l-Hijjah came the Nushir (see p.34a) of the 
inhabitants of San'a' to Nuqum and they made a proclamation 
(gahirah) delivered by a dawshan, that they would look after 
themselves and that their decisions (?akhwad) would be the 
responsibility of the ‘uggal. 

There had been a great plague in the previous year and so 
many died that there was a shortage of burial shrouds and as 
many as twenty biers were blessed at a time. Intense cold 
destroyed crops. 

The people of San‘a’ now made Shaykh Muhsin b. ‘Ali Mu'id 
their governor of the city. Muhsin Mu'id turned to negotiate 
with another Imam, al-Muhsin b. Ahmad, entitled al-Mutawakkil, 
who settled in the strategically important fort at Dhu Marmar 
where he struck coin. When they fell out with one another Imam 
al-Muhsin invested and entered San‘a’ by al-Khandaq al-Ghayli 
(on the south) in 1284/1867-8 and took Nawbat al-Midfa‘ (The 
Tower of the Cannon). The merchant inhabitants of San‘a’ 
collected and garrisoned the samsarahs and minarets (sawamt‘), 
rejecting the garrison (rutbak) of Shaykh Muhsin (Mu‘id) to 
look after their property and themselves. However the Imam’s 
power fell away from him and he left but Muhsin Mu‘id re-entered 
by al-Khandaq al-Qibli on the north of San‘a’. The two came to 
terms on the basis that the exercise of the shari'ah and control of 
the wagf should go to the Imam while the revenues (mawarid) and 
outgoings (mukharrajat) should be the responsibility of Muhsin 
Mu'id and him, without the Imam having the right to place 
obstacles in the way of them. The headman ('agi) and gadt 
should be of the San‘anis. Al-Muhsin was to have the address at 
the Friday prayer in his name and he should have the Tum /ah.??* 
They appointed Sayf al-Khilafah, al-Sayyid ‘Abduilah b. Ahmad 
al-Mahdi, to (lead) the Friday Jum‘ah Prayer, and he was nick- 
named al-Hathrah (the Crumb). These events took place in 
1285/1868-9. 

Al-Shamáhi"é provides an interesting account of how the 
Jum‘ah Prayer was performed without the physical presence of 
the Imam. Zaydi figh-law stipulates that for the Friday Prayer to 
be valid the Imam must be present. It was the responsibility of 
the Hakim (Governor) of $an‘a’ ‘to set up an Imam for the Friday 
Prayer (gamat Imam li-l- Jum'ah)? In the chaotic days of al-Anisi, 
al-Haymi or Muhsin Mu'id at San'à', a group of their soldiers 
(jund) would go out with the horse, sword, umbrelia, robes and 
drums of the Imamate (faras al-Imàmah wa-sayfu-ha wa-mazallatu- 
ha wa-kiswaru-ha wa-[ubulu-ha), and bring out the Imam. The 
Captain of the soldiers would invest him with the Imamic cloak 
(kuliah). Then he would mount the horse and go with the proces- 
sion (mawkib) of the Imamate to the Jami‘ where the address 
would be delivered in his name. Then he would be returned to 
his house and the life of common folk. Al-Shamahi comments 


204 Zaydi sources frequently refer to persons able to command the services of 
the Jinn. In Hadramawt there was a popular belief chat Sayyid families had 
a special Jinni they could summon. Imam Abmad was credited with similar 


powers. 
205 Much of this section is drawn from Safahat majhulah, 78, 116, 118, 120, and 
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that this ostensibly is a manifestation of the keenness of the 
Governor to maintain the Zaydi rite in being, but it was secretly 
in mockery and in aid of the da'wah against the Imam.?" The 
temporary Imam would be a Qasimi. 

Al-Sayaghi makes of Muhsin Mu'id a hero of the people of 
San‘a” but this may be to exaggerate the part he played. He was, 
al-Sayaghi maintains, one of the “qris of the city who, on being 
put in charge by the San'anis, set their affairs in order and made 
of them an armed defensive force which combatted the tribes 
surrounding their city, the Imam only having the Salat al-Jum‘ah. 
When he stopped up Bab Sha'üb with burned brick (ajur) and 
the water of al-Ghayl al-Aswad was stopped by him from flowing 
to al-Rawdah the tribes to the north were forced to negotiate with 
the San‘a’ townsfolk, bringing with them sacrificial beasts 
('aga'ir) till they opened it again. 

Of the seven tribes surrounding San‘a’, Sinhani, Bahluli, 
Kusi, Bustani, Hushayshi, Hamdani, Harithi, and others as well, 
ali greatly outnumbering the $an‘anis, he says, 


Into how many a tussle they [the San‘anis] entered with Banu 
Bahlul on the outskirts of Jabal Nuqum, another with the 
Bilad al-Rus and Banu Bahlul tribes in the Plain (Qa‘) south 
of San‘a’, how often they plunged into the thick of violent 
battle with Bilad al-Bustan and Hamdan west and north of 
San‘a’, and how many similar battles with Banu '1-Harith and 
Banu 'l-Hushavsh in Sha‘ub, Sa‘wan and al-Rawdah! At one 
time they would raid the animals bearing (hama'il) their 
merchandise arriving from the banadir (ports) and brigands 
from these tribes would intercept them. Then they would 
return victorious, their urban/civilian resolution unbending, 
nor did the evil of wealth and luxury hold them back from 
daring and courage. On the contrary— they displayed strength 
and authority, the essential of command, and proclamations of 
their independence through themselves and through their 
*Uqqal and Mashayikh such as Shaykh Ahmad al-Haymi and 
Shaykh Muhsin Mud. 


Certainly the episode of local self-government in San‘a” is one 
of unusual interest even if it does not merit the constructions 
put on it by al-Sayaghi. 

Muhsin Mu‘id continued in charge until the arrival of the 
Ottoman Turks. It is interesting to learn that he had a trading 
depot (matjar) in the well-known Samsarat al-Mizan and that 
when he took over the control of Şan‘? he put his head-quarters 
in this samsarah. 

The Imam al-Mubsin tried to curb the Batiniyyah, the 
Makarimah, who had taken the opportunity of these disturbed 
years to take over al-Haymah district. 


* * * 


These are the salient outlines of the age of decline of the 
Imamate prior to the seizure of power by the Ottoman Turks, 
insofar as they affect San‘a’. Northern Yemen had reverted into 
an anarchy of tribal chiefdoms and little city states under various 
Imams with tribal backing. Individual Imams may have been 
men of quality and ability but they did not succeed in restoring 
stability. The sufferings of the people of San‘a’ were certainly 
lasting and cruel. In raising men of their own to rule it looks 
as if they reacted against the marauding tribes and Imams who 
had no other course but to mulct them through taxation. Yemeni 
historians usually say little of these commoners; be they merchants, 
shaykhs of the Suq or of the Quarters we are not told. 


110, 115 and al-Sayaghi’s preface. 

206 Op. cit., 160-1. 

207 Al-Shamahi , though he is to be credited here, does try to read into the 
attitudes of Muhsin Mu‘id and others a sort of ideological opposition to the 
Zaydi Imams, whereas the evidence available only shows these men as ad hoc 
appointments in the general anarchy of the age. 
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The Arrival of the Turks in 
San‘a’ and Second Ottoman 
Occupation 


From the latter half of the 13th/19th century the Ottomans 
had once more begun to expand in Arabia and the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 meant they could send troops to south Arabia 
by sea. Despite Tawfiq’s reverse at San‘a’ they had preserved 
their foothold on the coast. In 1287/1870 Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha 
after settling ‘Asir returned to Hodeidah and the San'anis and 
other Yemenis invited him to San‘a’ as they were weary of the 
chaos, lack of security and domination by the tribes.?9 Their 
desperate condition seems to have overcome memories of the 
cruelties of Muhammad ‘Als Turco-Egyptians and of the 
Ottomans. 

Ahmad Mukhtar mounted an expedition to Sana! and 
entered it on 16 Safar, 1289/15 April, 1872. Arabic sources 
consulted mostly skip over this quickly—perhaps the facts are 
not very creditable or information is simply lacking. There is no 
clear indication as to who was Imam—if it was al-Mutawakkil 
Muhsin he was powerless to deal with the tribes around San‘a’. 

The Isma"ilis?? had gained power over Manakhah a few years 
before Ahmad Mukhtar’s advance into the highlands but though 
he had entered into pacts with them he attacked the Ismaili leader 
west of Manakhah and murdered him when he surrendered. The 
Imam sent ulema and mashayikh to meet the Ottomans at 
Manakhah but though at first they felt pleased at the defeat of the 
Isma‘ilt heretics they shuddered at the fate of the Amir of ‘Asir and 
the Ismail chief who had been given safe-conducts and they 
recalled Ottoman treachery with the Lord of Aden inanearlierage .?!! 
The deputation invited Ahmad Mukhtar to come and rid them 
of the rebellious tribes and then depart. He replied in Turkish— 
which they did not understand—and they assumed he had 
assented. When the Turks reached ‘Asir village they were met by a 
deputation of notables, probably headed by Imam Ghalib b. 
Muhammad.?? "Through the medium of the Chief (Ra'is) of 
San‘a’, Shaykh Muhsin Mu‘id, the Pasha demanded the fortresses 
around the city be delivered up to him. He split his troops into 
two groups one of which camped at Wahb where the grave and 
mosque? of Wahb b. Munabbih are (now inside al-‘Urdi 
al-Sharqi), while the other garrisoned the Qasr, the ten gates of 
San‘a’ and other forts. 

Once the takeover was completed the Pasha demanded the 
tax-registers (dafatir) of the Imam. His ministers, secretaries 
and the Ashraf advised refusal since this would enable the Pasha 
to understand the administration, resources and revenues of the 
Yemen. Coupled with his possession of the forts he would thus 
be enabled to take over the country—which was evidently his 
intention though not what the Imam, Ashraf and Mashayikh 
had asked the Sultan to do. 

Muhsin Mud advised the Turks, in order to gain popularity, 
first to destroy a robber, al-Daf‘i,?"* living in a round adobe tower 
(nawbah) outside Sha‘ub—the tower was demolished and the 
robber executed. 


208 Zabarah, A'immat al- Yaman, (2), L, 50, says al-Hadi Ghalib b. Muhammad, 
‘Ali b. al-Mahdi “Abdullah and Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil Ahmad ‘wrote 10 
the Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in Istanbul, asking his aid, against the ‘tyrants of 
the tribes (bughar al-gaba'iD.' 

209 Zabarah, Iibaf al-mustarshidi in, San‘a’, 1343 H, 95, says that when the Turks 
entered "jan » al-Mutawakkil ai -Muhsin retired to Hashid, leaving the 
San‘a’ districts. He died in 1295/1878. 

210 The Makarimah. Strothmann, in E.Z. (1), calls them Qarmatis but this is an 
epithet of abuse, not an exact term. The article has other errors. Tomas 
Gerholm, Market, mosque and mafrag, Stockholm, 1977, describes the area. 

211 The Tahirid Dawud, see p.69b. 

212 Al-Wisi‘i, 254, says Imam ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi (not traced in biographical 
works), Imam Ghalib b. Mubammad and Sayyid Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil 
Abmad went out to meet them at "Agir. 

213 See p.311b. 

214 Al-Shamahi, 155, calls him Shaykh Sha'üb who held the Hamdan tribes in 
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Muhsin Mu‘id’s own fate is not uninstructive on Ottoman 
modes of dealing in the Yemen. He was imprisoned by Pasha 
Isma‘il Hafiz and threatened with death, but certain San‘a’ 
merchants guaranteed to hand over 40,000 riyais for him. He 
did not, however, recover from his fright and died. The Pasha 
had his house nailed up and sequestrated what he once owned. 

The Pasha now Governor demanded the tax-registers again 
in order to become acquainted with the tithes (‘ushur), alleging he 
did not wish to govern the Yemen but only to teach the rebels a 
lesson. 

The Pasha then commenced to form a government (kukümah). 
His policy was to win over the common folk to the exclusion of 
the khassah, the aristocratic administrative class, driving out 
native Yemeni officials, and replacing them by Turkish ma'mürs. 
He took over the revenues, severely restricted the incomes of the 
Imam and Ashraf, prohibiting them also from mixing with chiefs 
of the tribes. He cut the stipends (murartabar) of the Imam and 
Ashraf to 3,000 girsh?? and prevented them from obtaining 
(Government) employment—to such an extent that the Imam and 
his relatives began to sell their holdings (amlak). 

The campaign of expansion in the north was opened with an 
attack on Kawkaban which surrendered after bloody battles, 
and on the western highlands. In July 1293/1876 another 
campaign was launched, this time against Arhab and Hashid— 
prisoners and the heads of the slain were brought into San‘a’. A 
truce was made and the Mashayikh and *Uqqal (Headmen) of 
the tribes came to the Governor who presented them with gifts. 
Almost constant fighting with the tribes was to follow. 

In 1296/1879 a new Imam, al-Hadi Sharaf al-Din, proclaimed 
himself at al-Madan of al-Ahnüm mountain and fought the Turks 
till his death a decade later at Sinnarah.?! 


The Rise of the Hamid al-Din 
Imams 


After Imam Sharaf al-Din's death in 1307/1890 the ulema 
of bis circle agreed to recognize al-Mangur billah Muhammad b. 
Yahya Hamid al-Din as Imam. He was at that time in San‘a’ 
where he was born in 1255/1839. Fearing the Turks knew of the 
invitation from Sa‘dah he left San‘a’, later to be followed by his 
son Yahya. At Sa‘dah he took over Sharaf al-Din’s holdings in 
the Bayt al-Mal and proceeded to al-Madan of ai-Ahnum and 
commenced sending letters to rouse the tribes who had become 
impatient of the Turks. To the ulema he allotted stipends 
(tagrirat) of grain and money. Most of the northern tribes joined 
him, and, as al-Wasi‘l puts it, his wars against the Turks would 
fill a book. 

In 1309/1891-2 the tribes were bold enough to intercept the 
post from Istanbul via Hodeidah to San‘a’, and to invest the city 
itself.217 They would capture Turkish weapons and officers and 
send them to the Imam whose camp was at Qaflat ‘Idhar of 
Hashid, four days march from San'a'. Grain prices in San‘a’ 
rocketed and many people left. À general rising broke out in the 
Yemen. 


his hand and challenged the Turks. A hero of the resistance or a robber— 

perhaps he was both? 
215 They made Ghalib b. Muhammad 4a^im-magam of Khamir and adjacent 

Hashid districts with a stipend of 300 riyals per mensem and 100 riyais for life. 
216 Significantly Sharaf al-Din does not figure in Zabarah's Irhaf, probably 
being omitted because of the rivalry of the house with the Hamid al-Dins. 
This Imam was not of the line of Zayd b. ‘Ali, but descended from the 8th/ 
14th century Imam ‘Ali b. Hamzah, the latter a descendant of ‘Ali al-Rida’ 
(A’immat al- Yaman, (2), I, 4). See Clive Smith, loc. cit. 
In 1308/1891 the Turks were searching tribes entering San‘a’, for security 
reasons in their fear of a general revolt. The tribes were lighting fires on the 
mountain tops from Hashid to Hamdan, Arhab and al-Rawdah. The Turks 
impounded the camels of the Badü coming to the city from Mashriq loaded 
ide and used them to carry the baggage of troops moving from Şan‘? 
to 'Amran. 
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Abmad Faydi/Fayzi, a former governor, was sent back with 
reinforcements to restore order in the Yemen. He relieved 
San‘a’ and campaigned vigorously against the tribes. When he 
came to Qaflat ‘Idhar the Imam withdrew to the mountains and 
settled in al-Ahnum—I stayed in the great fort which he built 
there on my 1964 journey. Ahmad Faydi recovered the Turkish 
prisoners from the tribes by bribery or by force. Turkish 
armaments were far superior to those of the tribes who used the 
old Arab bundugs except when they captured modern weapons 
from the Turks. 

Al-Wasi avers that about 70,000?! tribesmen from the 
Maghrib and Mashriq of the Yemen were at the siege of San‘a’. 
They constructed ladders at Haddah to assault the walls manned 
by the Turks. The tribes around the city walls shouted out their 
intention to plunder the du'afa! and masakin, the unarmed 
inhabitants, non-combatants, believing that the townsfolk were 
assisting the Turks notwithstanding the oppression and wrong 
they were suffering at their hands. ‘But, by God’s grace to the 
du‘afa’ and masakin’, says al-Wasi‘l ‘their lives and property 
were saved.” The Turks for their part thought the townsfolk 
were implicated in stirring up the tribes and regarded them as 
‘miserable rogues and Arabs’—so the poor folk came between two 
fires. It was their custom to pray in all the mosques, reciting the 
Qur’an and surat Ya-sin between the two Evening Prayers and 
after the Friday Prayer. They suffered from lack of food but 
those quitting $an‘a’ thinking to ‘go out from darkness to light’, 
were plundered by tribesmen of all they had, while if they came 
across a woman they assaulted her honour. The Imam and chiefs 
of the troops (ajnad) were helpless to check these excesses of 
the tribes. So the arrival of Ahmad Faydi was greeted with joy 
by the San'ánis and he was welcomed by the chiefs (ru'asa") of 
the Arabs and Shaykh ‘Ali al-Bilayli.249 The Turkish governor 
after breaking the siege ordered a general amnesty. 

Nevertheless, again in 1311/1893-4, the townsfolk could see 
signal fires (tanasir) at night near the Qasr of San‘a’ and Mount 
Nuqum overlooking the city on the east and ‘Asir overlooking it 
on the west, and hear the sound of rifle fire. 

In 1309/1891 the Porte sent an emissary to San‘a’, directed 
to Imam al-Mansur, Sayyid Muhammad al-Rifa‘l, a Syrian Mufti 
of Hamah, who wrote the Imam a threatening and cajoling 
letter, then a Yemeni Sayyid who had become the Sultan’s aide- 
de-camp (yawir).??? The Imam’s replies to both differ little, but the 
second letter?! dated 25 Rabi‘ II, 1309/28 November, 1891, 
defines the Zaydi position in the following terms. Government 
of the Yemen, says the Imam, was in the hands of our forebears 
of the Pure Family (a/-Ttraz ai-Zakiyyah), the Prophet’s House, 
acting by God’s Book and the Sunnah of God’s Apostle, enjoining 
right and forbidding the unseemly, maintaining the (canonical) 
punishments (fudud) and retaliation (gisds} and taking the 
kharaj-tax of the land justly. Since the Yemenis voluntarily 
accepted Islam in the Prophet’s time they are only liable to pay 
zakat and fitrah. ‘When the soldiers of the victorious Sultanate 
arrived accompanied by good expectations (of the Yemenis) of 
the Sultan??? of Islam, it did not occur to the mind of any creature 
that they would rule by aught other than what God had revealed 
nor would they do what God has forbidden, nor go beyond the 
bounds by acting unjustly to God’s servants, nor would they 
close the pilgrimage to God's House’ .?45 


218 Probably not ali at once since tribesmen come and go. 

219 For al-Bilayli see p.982. " 

220 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), 1, 52 seq. He complained, inter alia that al-Mansur 
had been writing to the tribes. 

221 Ibid, 65, seq. 

222 [t will be remarked that he is called Sultan, not Caliph, and al-Rifa'i's letter 
addresses al-Mangur as Sayyid, not Imam. i 

223 Ibid, IL, 161, al-Mangiir, in 1313/1895-6, complains of the stopping of 
pilgrims to God's House in the name of the Quarantine which is under 
Christian charge. He avers this is to make Muslims doubt about their 
religion. 
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The Imam accuses the Turks of open fornication and sodomy 
{al-zina wa-’l-liwat) so that they seem lawful, while wines have 
become like cool water, till children are corrupted. The ra'aya 
are oppressed, the say (kalimah) of Judaism and Christianity has 
gained high standing, inviolable Muslim graves have been 
destroyed and walls and khanat built with stone from them.??* 
Statutes (gawanin} have been imposed which have abolished (the 
distinction) between unlawful and lawful in order to seize 
property, to the extent that a farmer would consent to hand over 
his entire crop but it would not be accepted from him.? The 
letter also inveighs against the tobacco monopoly.226 

The Imam's letter along with a memorandum (madgba[ah) 
embodying the complaints of abuses from the Mashayikh of 
San‘a’ and the Mashayikh of the Tribes, was sent to Istanbul. 

In addition to the above al-Wasi'i??" cites as causes of the 
revolt that ‘each ga@’im-magam and other ma'murs,?* when they 
go out to any province (gada) or district (nahiyah) to collect 
tithes (a shar) takes what he can for himself, without helping to 
write the voucher (sanad) for what he has received from them. 
Then the Government comes back and declares they have paid 
nothing. Then the Government orders them to be plundered and 
their houses destroyed and burned. When the regular army 
('askar nizam) arrives in a village it assaults the womenfolk, the 
ma’miirs affecting that the Yemenis are rogues??? and their rite/ 
school (madhhab) is Zaydi. Al-Wasi'i goes on to say that the 
Turks do not comprehend that Zaydism is one of the (orthodox) 
schools and that *we are commanded to follow the guidance of 
the Imam Zayd b. ‘Ali and his Family.’ While the Turks consider 
us seceders from Islam yet they do not pray while the Yemenis 
do, adhering to the shari“ah as well. 

In justice to the Turks it must be pointed out that some of 
these reproaches can often enough be applied to Yemenis as 
previous pages show, but of course they seemed the more 
reprehensible in a foreign Muslim like the Turk. 

The Turks about this time started. building a ring of forts 
around San‘a’ for its defence. The worst offence in Ottoman eyes 
was now to correspond with or visit the Imam and a number of 
Sayyids, Fagihs and Mashayikh who did so were packed off to 
exile in Rhodes where some married but eventually returned.239 

In 1311/1894 came the first attempts to blow up houses with 
gunpowder—in Bir al-‘Azab an official’s dwelling and in the 
San‘a’ Maydan west of Jami‘ al-Bakiriyyah, that of the Hakim 
al-Hanafiyyah, the Turkish rite/school being Hanafi. The Shari‘ah 
Court even was later blown up. South of Hammam al-Maydan 
the telegraph wires were cut. Patrols had to try to prevent the 
telegraph wires outside San‘a’ being cut which led to a shortage of 
men in the garrison so the Pasha ordered both Khanadiq and 
Bab al-Sitran to be closed. The Post and Telegraphs Office 
(Da'irat al-Barg wa-’l-Barid) was also blown up. Houses of 
Yemenis collaborating with the Turks followed and in 1312/1894 
an attempt was made on Isma‘ilis of Najran Yam lodged near 
Masjid al-Humaydi north of Bab al-Yaman.”! Precautions were 
therefore taken by the Turks to double the number of watch- 
cabins (mahkarts?*? in the streets and lanes. Lighting with oil- 
lamps (fazanis) was also introduced. When a blowing-up took 
place in a quarter (arah) of San‘a’ the Turks would imprison 
those living in the neighbourhood. An attempt by al-Mangur's 
supporters to set alight the houses of certain ma’murs using 


224 The encroachments on Khuzaymah Cemetery? 

225 Inthe case of arrears of taxes? 

226 See p.177a. 

227 Op. cit., 271. E 

228 There were muluki and ‘askart ma'murs. : 

229 Al-Wasi^ says that the Turks called anyone who had correspondence with 
the Imam a rogue (shagiyy). D J 

230 In 1321/1903 about eighty Yemenis were sent to Istanbul to study in Sultanic 
schools (makatib)—few ever returned. 

231 A'immat al Yaman, (2), IH, 163. 

232 See p.148a. 
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gunpowder in 1347/1899-1900 was forestalled by an informer. In 
point of fact the conduct of the ma’mirs was often extremely bad 
and Faydi is recorded as giving his ma’miirs a dressing down for 
their maltreatment of the Yemenis without abiding by the laws 
(qawanin). 

Two examples of how the Turks alienated Yemenis may be 
cited. Due to the overbearing treatment by the Turks, their 
oppression (guin) and ‘treating them like others’ (i.e. not with the 
special position enjoyed by Sayyids in the Ottoman Empire as 
well as elsewhere), the influential Al Wazir left their hijrah at 
the top of Wadi ’!-Sirr to settle in the Jawf. They wrote to the 
Imam who assigned them subsistence (kifayat Y?* there. Zabarah 
alludes to the seizure of women and children prisoners from 
Arhab when their menfolk had escaped them, regarded by the 
Yemeni tribes as a shameful act. 


Never have we heard of taking prisoner 
Women or infants or burgu “wearer. 


Of all Ottoman Governors of the Yemen Zabarah says that 
Husayn Hilmi Pasha was the most outstanding and astute. He 
attempted to settle the country by reforms in taxation in which 
he aimed at eliminating both native Yemeni and Turkish abuses. 
In 1317/1899 he made a tour of inspection, mainly south of 
San‘a’, to regulate the zakawat-taxes*** and other Government 
demands of the ra‘tyyah, from which he resolved to exclude 
intervention of the Mashayikh. 

Among Husayn Hilmi’s more important reforms in fact was 
his elimination of the Mashayikh from the collection of revenues 
(tabjil al-amwal) and zakawat on crops. He appointed assessors 
in every district (nahtyah) and each village was required to elect 
a person from itself who would co-operate with the Government 
appointed assessor (kAaris} to assess what each villager should 
pay. The assessment had to be agreed and the individual informed 
as to the amount of his assessment and the assessment written 
down by the clerk with the assessor. If the Government agent 
(here called “adD and the peasants’ representative (amin al-ra- 
"Iyyah) disagreed then the chosen (?) inspector (a-kashif al- 
mukhtar) was to be sent to settle the matter. Each individual then 
‘drove’ what he owed directly to the Government Magazine 
(Mikhzan al-Hukumah) or by intermediary of the trusted 
headman (ai-'agil! al-amin). A mobile column (tabur savyar) of 
local gendarmerie ‘Zaptieh’ (ai-Dabtiyyah al-ArabY*5 was made 
responsible for collecting arrears (bawagt) from the ra'iyyah, 
the intention being to prevent the regulars (al-Nizam) and their 
harsh leaders from intervening, and the ma’murs from receiving 
bribes. Bribery which had been the means (Aamzar al-wagl) to 
obtain Government appointments (zpaga f) was to be severely 
punished, and many corrupt or harsh officials were dismissed. 
Husayn Hilmi took a tough line with sympathisers of the 
Imam or those who had the slightest link with him and would 
order the police to assault his house and take away any papers, 
imprisoning such persons without proof in the Qagr.?* He 
maintained spies to look for adherents of the Imam, thereby 
doing the Imam and his group much harm. On one occasion he 
took forty men of the tribes and others whom he suspected of 
sympathising with Imam al-Mansur and packed them off to 


233 Kifayat, explained by Abmad al-Shami as şarf yawmi, nagd wa-hubub, 
money and grain. 

234 Tax on crops etc., al-mukhaddar fruit and vegetables, al-nah! bees, al-mawashi 
cattle, sheep-and-goats, camels. 

235 G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix, London, 1915, 189, has a good account of 
the Zapueh. 

236 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), 1, 312. 

237 See "The cultivation of cereals in mediaeval Yemen’, Arabian studies, L, 32, 
for ceremonies near San‘a’. 

238 Called locally hund, and elsewhere Rumi or Habashi. 

239 There is some confusion over ‘Abdullah Pasha and Hilmi which could 
doubtless be resolved by reference to the Ottoman Archives. 'Abdullah was 
deputy {wakil} to Hilmi and there was jealousy between them. Zabarah, 
op. cit., (2), 1I, 378, says definitely that Hilmi was deposed in 1320/1902 but 
other sources seem to indicate 1318/1900.1. 
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Tripoli. He tried to destroy the Zaydi school/rite by secret 
methods which caused it much severer damage than did Ahmad 
Faydi and his men whose sole object was bribes and amassing 
wealth. Husayn Hilmi's ‘hatchet man’ was his Chief of Police, 
notorious for his atrocities in his time and that of his successor 
‘Abdullah Pasha and those who followed him. 

One of the recurrent crises caused by failure of the summer 
tains struck the Yemen in Rabi‘ II, 1321/July, 1903, some weils 
in the San‘a’ district ran dry and the San'anis used to ask God's 
forgiveness in the mosques after the prayers and they would go 
out to the Jabbanah to pray for rain (/i- -iszisqa").2? This resulted 
in high grain prices, a severe famine and a shortage of grain in 
San‘a’ except for the maize (dhurah Hindiyyah),7* flour and rice 
which merchants used to import from Hodeidah and Aden, or the 
grain buried in the madfan-silos of the Bayt al-Mal by command 
of the Imam in those parts of the north under his control. A 
qadah of this grain released from store rose to six riyals and 
imported flour sold at 2 sa‘ for a riyal. Locust depredations, as 
so frequently in the histories, were also reported. Let it be said 
that already during the Ottoman régime the Yemen even in years 
of plenty was importing over £100,000 worth of foodstuffs 
annually, so it looks as if it was not self-sufficient in this way. 

When Husayn Hilmi was replaced by ‘Abdullah Pasha??? and 
his strong hand removed, bribery and oppression returned, says 
al-Wasi'i, but some building was done in San‘a’ in his day. 


The Death of Imam ai-Mangur and Rise of 
Imam a-Mutawakkil Yahya b. al-Mansur 
Hamid al-Din (1322-1367/1904-1948) 


In Rabi‘ I, 1322/May-June, 1904 al-Mansur died at Qaflat 
‘Idhar—it was he who revived the glory of the house of al-Qasim 
after the slide of the [màmate into disintegration. Among the 
measures he took of which Zabarah?* approves were doles 
(tagrirat) of grain to students of religion (muhajirun) and main- 
tenance (masruf) for ulema. He put a stop to Taghüt-law?*! in 
most northern districts (biad al-giblah), restored azgaf?€ and 
books belonging to the wagf, brought back to the Bayt al-Mal 
Treasury estates? which had been misappropriated, gave stipends 
(tagrirat) to children’s teachers, widows and orphans, they having 
been divided out among the Sayyids, the inhabitants of Shaharah 
and others, in the northern districts. In some places he built 
forts. Apart from his struggles with the Turks al-Mansur had not 
infrequently to fight opponents to his rule in the north itself. 

At Qaflat ‘Idhar the ulema of the San‘a’ district, with those 
present from Dhamar and Sa'dah, assembled and, under some 
pressure from Nasir b. Mabkhiit al-Ahmar of Hashid?*—who is 
said to have locked them up in their conference room, saying 
‘Ma bish ghayr Sidi Yahya, No one else but Sidi Yahya’,—they 
elected al-Mangür's only son Yahya who assumed the title al- 
Mutawakkil ‘ala Allāh.” Some ulema not present refused him 
allegiance (mubaya‘ah) at first, but eventually agreed. His da “pah 
is dated 20 Rabi I, 1322/4 June, 1904.?45 It is noteworthy that the 
Sharaf al-Din family of Kawkaban came to pay its respects, as did 
delegations from Hashid, Hajur, al-Ahnum, Shaharah and Sufyan. 

Yahya was indeed one of the great Imams,?*' even if he was 


240 Op. cit., (2), I, 404. 

24] Taghüt is the customary law of the tribes. See C. Rathjens, ‘Taghiit gegen 
'sheri'a. Gewohnheitsrecht und islamisches Recht bei den iben des 
jemenitischen Hochlandes’, Jhb. des Linden-Museums, Stuttgart, 1951, 
172-87. 
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notoriously close-fisted with money. He was born in San‘a’ in 
Rabi‘ I, 1286/Tuly, 1869 and grew up there, studying with his 
father. He followed him from San‘a’ in 1307/1890, seeking 
protection (zmuhajir) During his long exile from the capital he 
never ceased to take a close interest in its internal affairs, especiaily 
in matters of law and religion. 

Tribal Mashayikh and soldiers (ajnad* began to flock in to 
Imam Yahya from all over the Yemen, and he gave the order to 
the tribes to besiege Turkish held towns, and all but Hodeidah 
were invested by them. Perhaps his cause was helped by the 
famine. The tribes massed around San‘a’ were supplied by the 
Imam with grain from the Bayt al-Mal, but in general people 
were dying and farmers were leaving their land because of the 
lack of rain and the disturbances. At this time deaths in Qaryat 
al-Qabil of Dahr alone were reckoned at 1,600.29 So severe were 
conditions in San'a' that great and small, even secluded women 
left it. People sold their possessions at rock-bottom prices—a man 
would hire a porter to carry something to the Suq but find no 
buyer and having no money to pay the porter's hire, the porter 
would take half of what he had been carrying. 

The Mufti ordered the police and some of the soldiery to 
break into the houses of merchants, notables or anyone of apparent 
affluence and confiscate the grain in them for the soldiers—in 
those days, says al-Wasi‘l, all houses baked their own bread and 
there were no public bread-ovens (afraz)2* The police broke 
into many houses, seized what they found, smashed doors and 
humiliated the inmates. During the operation some of the 
ma’murs were openly drinking wine. Any animal they found the 
soldiers impounded, cows, camels, sheep, poultry, asses and 
herses— which they slaughtered and ate—as the siege grew worse 
they ate dogs and cats—but even then many soldiers died of 
starvation. 

The Hodeidah merchants imported grain by steamer from 
Abyssinia and the Sudan, but the Imam kept dispensing grain to 
his supporters and this must have helped his cause. Ten towns 
surrendered to the Arabs. 

Prices of grain in San‘a’ rose to a quarter sa‘ equivalent to a 
Yemen nafar253 for a riyal, then mounted to one and a half riyais. 
Once two sa‘ of bread fetched 27 riyals. For a gadah*®? of grain 
600 riyals were paid. These prices may be compared with a 
soldier's pay of five riyals a month plus a grain allowance between 
the two World Wars. Infants were dumped in the streets to die 
for lack of food to feed them and a case of cannibalism is mentioned. 

At the height of the siege a deputation of Turkish officers with 
a learned Sayyid left the city for Kawkaban to surrender to the 
Imam there. They consented to hand it over with the arms and 
ammunition (dhakha'ir) it contained, including 70 pieces of 
artillery. The Imam sent Sayf al-Islam Ahmad b. Qasim Hamid 
al-Din to receive the surrender and himself moved to Qaryat 
al-Qàbil. After the surrender the tribes dispersed.?*? 

The populace were enraged with the Mufti, Qadi Muhammad 
Jaghman for his actions during the siege, and though he was 
under escort of the Imam’s soldiers they spat at him and cursed 
him. Jaghman, happening to meet the Imam emerging from the 
Friday Prayer, sought his protection— which the Imam granted; 
he pardoned what Jaghman had done to his father and to himself 
but added that the s#arrah would deal with any claims the San'ani 
people had against him. Under the Turkish rule in San'a' 
Jaghman had guards on his house and in the street, but he was 
now able to walk abroad freely. In his clemency (iini) the Imam, 
always a respecter of learning, allotted him food and a stipend—an 
action much admired, but, says al-Wasi‘l, Jaghman did not learn 
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his lesson and wrote secretly to the Turks at Manakhah. 

The tribes in the elation of victory wanted the Imam to grant 
them districts the taxes (wajibar) of which they might exploit for 
themselves, and San‘a’ was in a poor state with its sugs devastated. 
Yet even while the city was beseiged Ahmad Faydi had been 
made Governor for a third term. Arriving at Hodeidah he went 
up to Manakhah and the tribes massed to besiege him there. 
Jaghman corresponded with Faydi, urging him to hurry on to 
San‘a’ and reviling the Imam. The Jaghman faction in San‘a’ 
included, among others, the Da‘i of the Isma lis, for Yam had 
been supporting the Turks against their hereditary foes the Zaydi 
Imams. This correspondence was intercepted by the Imam who 
packed them all off to the north as prisoners. Yabya’s position 
was uncertain and he had serious political problems. 

After heavy fighting and accompanied by large reinforcements 
Faydi reached ‘Asir village on the western edge of San‘a’ plain 
and the Imam had no alternative but to withdraw north to 
Hashid country. 

Faydi proclaimed an amnesty in San‘a’ and re-established 
order, but people returning to the city found that houses there 
and shops in the Suq had been destroyed. Half the population is 
thought to have perished. There had been 400 gashshams engaged 
as well-workers (szni)—only about twenty were left. No less than 
thirty qashshams were employed at the Jami‘ Mosque, but after 
the siege only five infants survived. So today, says al-Wasi'i, all 
the gashshams are new.?* 

Faydi followed up the Imam to the mountain top city of 
Shaharah but failed to take it. My impressions in 1964 were 
that it is next to impregnable, and I was shown a battery of 
Turkish guns with their limbers said to have been captured from 
the Turks. 

Time and again, travellers in the Ottoman Empire remark on 
the long arrears of the troops’ pay and their ragged uniforms— 
Harris even sketched a Turkish soldier who had only one boot.255 
Disorders for this reason broke out in 1324/1906 when the 
ma’murs in the Posts and Telegraphs demanding their pay 
(ma 'ashar) along with some Turkish troops, mainly Syrian Arabs 
wanting their leave, mutinied at Farwah b. Musayk Mosque and 
in a matter of ten minutes had looted the Sha‘ub area. They went 
on to the Jami‘ Mosque, drove out the Mashayikh al-Qur’an, 
students and others, closed ali but one of its cen doors, mounting 
a guard there and at the ends of the streets leading to the Jami‘. 
They stayed there for a fortnight till the Governor acceded to 
their demands and the Syrian Radif troops enlisted for a limited 
period of service returned home. In Hodeidah also a similar 
mutiny broke out. 

Constantinople now tried a peace mission to Yahya; though it 
failed, Yahya’s proposed terms are revealing. The law to be 
applied in the Yemen is the shari'ah, the appointment and 
dismissal of gadis and judges and the administration of the 
Awqaf must return to the Imam. The Imam would punish 
bribery. Turkish officials would have salaries appropriated to 
them so that poverty would not drive them to accepting bribes. 
Tithes on crops and taxes on animals should be collected according 
to the shari‘ah, collection being made through the Mashayikh of 
the country supervised by Ottoman ma’murs. The Imam would 
have no truck with Miri taxes. The Imam's supporters, the 
Hashid, Khawlan, Hada and Arhab tribes were to pay no taxes 
(takah) while the officials of Anis should be appointed by the 
Imam alone. Non-Muslims, i.e. Christians and Jews, were not to 
be put over Muslims—these prescriptions were to apply even in 
San'a' and Ta'izz and to the employees of the Ottomans also. 


Moderno, Roma, 1956, XXXVI, 61-81. The Municipality in March under- 
took to deal with the dead lying in the streets and provide for their burial. 
Even water became scarce as the animals to draw it from the wells had been 
killed for food. Merchants were made to disgorge their stores of flour. The 
taxes on animals, houses and persons, had excited the revolt. Op. cit., 303. 

284 Op. cit., 303. 

255 W. B. Harris, A journey through she Yemen, London, 1893, 317. Cf. G. 
Wyman Bury, 179. 
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Fighting in Khawlan, Anis and other districts continued but 
the Sultan sent yet another mission to San‘a’, composed of notable 
ulema of Mecca who wrote urging the Imam to make peace. The 
Imam protested that the Turks had been attacking the Ahl al-Bayt, 
stigmatising them as Rafidis and Kharijis—to both of which 
groups (ranging from anti-Shi‘ah to extreme Shi‘ah) Zaydis are 
opposed, and he objected to Turkish subsidising of the Isma‘ilis. 
He complained that the Turks had forced up the hire of animals 
by their frequent commandeering their services without payment 
to the owners. The ma’murs, he complained, were forever 
misrepresenting the situation and only allowed Yemeni ‘stooges’ 
to speak to visiting inspectors from Istanbul who tell them what 
the ma’murs want them to hear, while the Imam’s letters to the 
Sultan never receive an answer. 

Hasan Tahsin who succeeded Faydi in 1326/1908 sensibly left 
the Imam’s territory alone and the Imam on his part kept to his 
own territory. A stream of litigants from all over the Yemen 
repaired to the Imam to settle their cases by the shar?‘ah not the 
Ottoman Qanun—Yahya actually appointed Aakims in areas 
controlled by the Turks to deal with cases by shart‘ak; he even 
appointed Qadi al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-‘Amri to act in this capacity 
in San‘a’. A deputation of notables invited to Istanbul for 
conversations failed because those in Turkish employ quarrelled 
with the others. A later attempt to induce the Imam to send 
representatives there foundered on the demand that the statutory 
shari'ah punishments (hudud) replace the Ottoman Qanun—which, 
said the Turks, would upset their other vilayets. 

In 1327/1909 the Committee of Union and Progress deposed 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid but the Young Turk revolution seems to 
have made little difference to the Yemen. A new governor was 
however appointed in 1910, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, who believed 
in a tough policy. His arrogance provoked the Imam in January 
1911, to rouse the tribes to besiege San‘a’ and all Turkish centres. 
The new Pasha locked the city gates to stop people leaving it and 
put police patrols in the streets which beat up groups they came 
across in conversation. If they happened on a light in the upper 
storeys of a house they beat and imprisoned the owner on the 
pretext that he was signalling to the tribes outside to assault the 
city. The Governor wanted to execute fifty prominent ulema and 
merchants but the Turkish Na‘ib of the Shari‘ah Court refused to 
shed Muslim blood without a legal judgement. With police 
arresting people in the street, the suqs mostly shut down and the 
mosques filled with persons taking refuge with nothing else to do 
but study the Qur’an from dawn to the Evening Prayer! The 
Governor then imposed a levy on San‘a’ of 70,000 riyals. He 
commanded the houses adjoining Sha‘ub and those in the Safiyah 
to be demolished, and he had mines planted around the city, but 
the tribes menacing the city gingerly dug them up, as they did 
when mines were planted by Egyptian forces in 1962-67. 

A young British officer, A. J. B. Wavell,256 has left an informed 
inside account of conditions. At first there was no shortage of 
food. Lamp oil got scarce and the Jews who had cornered it 
refused to sell except at an enormous profit. The Governor had a 
short interview with them and it was then forthcoming at a 
reasonable price! Wavell comments however that they got even 
with the Turks by putting up the price of “araq (mastic)—to 
which, as it was unlawful to Muslims, the Turks could not 
reasonably object. The mayidtyyah (a twenty piastre piece), that 
the Arabs would only accept in the towns, depreciated sharply 
against the riya?5’—normally 10-11 piastres to the riyal it 
dropped at the loss of “Asir fort, to 19 piastres. As the Imam 
offered seventy dollars for each Milli head (the Millah were 
irregular Arab troops raised by the Turks) most of them deserted, 
but the gendarmerie mostly remained loyal to the Turks. 


256 A. J. B. Wavell, A modern pilgrim in Mecca and a siege m Sanaa, London, 
1912, 260 seq. See infra, 115b. 

257 For the riyàl see notes on pp.1836, n.54, 308 seq 

258 This cone-shaped sugar was still used with et in Hadramawt in 1948. 
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Wavell's account shows clearly how delighted the San'anis 
were when Ahmad ‘Izzat Pasha, sent to replace Muhammad ‘Ali 
relieved the city on 5 April, 1911, again after hard fighting. The 
tribes Dhu Muhammad and Dhu Husayn were particularly 
notorious with the townsfolk for their ignorance and violence. 
At Ibb their chief tried to stop them from looting and murdering 
and confine themselves to besieging the Turks, giving quarter to 
Arabs or Turks leaving the town, but his harangues had absolutely 
no effect. The tale is told that in their ignorance they tried to 
eat tablets of Indian soap but left sugar-loaf (sukkar al-ra’s),25* 
saying it was gun ammunition. 

The San‘anis came to complain to ‘Izzat Pasha of the previous 
Governor but Turkish policy now took a change of direction. 
The Pasha perceived the difficulties of the military situation and 
set out to effect a rapprochement between the Imam and the 
Ottoman Government, sending to the Imam at Shaharah the 
President of the Court of Appeal, Qadi al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-‘Amri 
and Sayyid Qasim of the Abu Talib house. 

In the autumn of 1911 news arrived from Istanbul of the 
Italian attack on Tripoli. ‘Izzat Pasha ordered the people to 
assemble in the Jami‘ Mosque where he addressed them, asking 
that in the face of this danger dissensions between Muslims 
should cease. Shortly after this the Imam sent to him agreeing to 
a truce and appointing Da‘‘an, five hours north west of ‘Amran as 
their rendez-vous. The Imam arrived escorted by thousands of 
tribesmen chanting zami?" and popping off their rifles. ‘Izzat 
Pasha arrived with his Turkish and Arab Chiefs of Staff. They 
concluded together the famous Treaty of Da‘‘an and, although 
the Turkish Parliament rejected it and ‘Izzat Pasha had to go in 
person to Istanbul to press his views, it was ratified by an Imperial 
firman dated September 22, 1913. ‘Izzat Pasha left the Yernen 
but under the new Governor Mahmiid Nadim Bey the agreement 
was loyally observed by both sides. 

By the Da*an Treaty the Yemen was split into two adminis- 
trative regions—the Zaydi region with its towns, including also 
Haraz and Ta‘izz—to all these the Imam was to appoint Zaydi 
hukkam (governors) and have control of the Wagf—and the Shafii 
region administered by direct Turkish rule. The crucial central 
issue of law was resolved by the re-adoption of the shari‘ah for the 
districts controlled by the Imam while the Turkish Government 
retained the right to appoint the shart'ah judges (hukkam al-shar) 
of non-Yemenis in the Shafi‘l and Hanafi districts. An Appeal 
Court (Mahkamat al-Isti'naf) was formed to scrutinise complaints; 
its president and members were to be selected by the Imam, but 
ratified by the Turkish Government. Cases of Zaydis versus 
Shafi‘is were to appear before a mixed court formed of members 
of both schools.299 

Any Miri taxes were to be levied in accordance with the shar’. 
A British source?! says that ‘octroi and transit duties were 
abolished’, but adds that there were, when collected, ‘market dues 
{ten per cent) on all produce sold, one Turkish piastre for every 
goat slaughtered and ten Turkish piastres for every bullock.'?92 
Customs dues continued to be charged at the ports. Arhab and 
Khawlan, because of the poverty and destruction caused by the 
fighting there, were to pay no Miri taxes for ten years and Anis 
was to have no taxes (jibayat al-amwal) for the same period. The 
Imam was to pay a tenth of his revenue (#as:/ar) to the Turkish 
Government. 

On the political side the Imam was to release the hostages 
(raha'in) from San‘a’ and its district held by him as well as those 
from Haraz (Isma‘ilis) and ‘Amran. 

These are the more important provisions of the Da‘‘an Treaty 
in summary. On September 22, 1913, ‘Izzat Pasha commanded 
the San‘anis to assemble in the Maydan and he announced the 


259 The well known tribal chants which accompany all ceremonial occasions. 
260 In practice the two sects do not seem to differ much. 

261 Handbook of Yemen, 42, Wyman Bury, op. cit., 18. 

262 Wyman Bury, 131. 


terms of the Treaty to them, the most important being the 
substitution of the shari‘ah for the Ottoman Qanun.?® They were 
then addressed by the Government mufti. ‘Izzat assigned 
stipends (ma askat) to the Hashid and Arbab chiefs and to certain 
persons of San‘a’ as well for political reasons but some ulema 
refused to accept them. The Imam was to draw L.T. 1,000 per 
mensem for himself and L.T. 1,500 for ‘his vassals’ 294 

A new personality now entered the political arena in the 
religious leader Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Idrisi, a grandson of the 
founder of the Idrisi jariqah (of which the Sanusis are an offshoot). 
Encouraged by Italian intrigue, if we are to believe al-Barakati,”* 
he gained ascendancy in most of ‘Asir, though a combined force 
of the Mecca Sharifs and the Turks took Abha from him in 1911. 
During the Italo-Turkish War that broke out in the latter part of 
that year the Italians blockaded the coastal ports of western Arabia 
and supplied the Idrisi with money and arms—this blockade was 
to cause the Hodeidah merchants much loss. In spring, 1912, the 
Idrisi showed his enmity to the Imam and the Turks and, with 
Italian money seduced the Tihamah districts to himself?96 This 
led to troubles in Khawian al-Sham and Razih, but Sayf al-Islam 
Muhammad al-Hadi took up arms against the dissidents. In early 
1913 the Turks tried to persuade him to become a governor 
under Imam Yahya but he refused. The Idrisis were to cause the 
Imam much trouble till their eclipse in 1926. 

At this point it seems appropriate to digress and say a little 
about the al-Ahmar family, the Zadirs of Hashid who have played 
a prominent role in Yemeni politics for the last eighty years or 
more, and their name figures from time to time before this. 
Originally ‘fugara’ ‘tim’, scholars, they have become Mashayikh 
of the ‘Usaymat of the Hashid federation and are known as Aijrat 
Hashid—they made them muhajjar and their hijrah is Khamir and 
al-Qaflah near Shaharah. Nasir b. Mabkhut al-Ahmar who had 
supported the Imam in his early struggles with the Turks, had his 
chief strongholds at Khamri, Habur and Zafir. In disgust at the 
Imam’s compact with the Turks he deserted to the Idrisi in 1912, 
and, still in 1911, was joined by ‘Abdullah b. Juzaylan of Bakil. 
In 1913 he was fighting for the Idrisi against Imam Yahya, and 
though he joined the Imam in 1914, he again became disaffected 
in early 1917 and in league with the Idrisi and the Yam tribes. 
It is alleged that the reason for his break with the Imam in 1912 
was the acknowledgement in the Da‘‘an Treaty that Miri should 
eventually be paid to the Turks. When Hashidi tribesmen went 
to fight for the Idrisi it was to get money out of him, and they said 
to the Imam, ‘Ska nirmi tali, We'll shoot in the air!’ Opposed to 
Nasir Mabkhüt tribes were Ahnüm, traditionally loyal to the 
Hamid al-Din, ‘Ahim, Zulaymah, Bani Surayh and Arhab. The 
al-Ahmar house has remained at loggerheads with the Hamid 
al-Din, Imam Yahya at an earlier stage married Nasir b. Mabkhut’s 
foster-sister, the Sharifah Hüriyyah, daughter of Sayf al-Islam 
Ahmad al-Mutawakkil. 

Reverting to the years immediately preceding World War I, 
Mahmud Nadim Bey, a Syrian, energetic and a good administrator, 
replaced ‘Izzat Pasha?9' as Governor. After Da‘‘an however 
Turkish power notably deteriorated as the accounts of British 
travellers show, but during the war years there was no major 
internal trouble. In towns such as $an‘a’, travellers remark that 


263 Wyman Bury, 39, states that the Turks insisted the Turkish civil and military 
should not come under the siari‘ah dispensation. The Arab gendarmerie, 
as enlisted men, had to choose between the shari‘ah and the Qanun, but must 
abide by the decision made. 

264 Handbook of Yemen, hoc. cit. 

265 Sharaf b. ‘Abd al-Mubsin al-Barakati, af-Rihlat al-Yamantyah, 2nd ed., 
Beirut, 1384, 6. 

266 John Baldry, ‘The Turkish-Italian War in the Yemen 1911-12’, Arabian 
studies, 1976, IIT, 51-65, gives an account of the episode using, mainly, British 
records. Sayyid Muhammad al-Idrisi and the Ahl Futayni of the Zaraniq 
were both anti-Turk and in contact in 1910. After the Italians declared war 
Hashid and Nasir b. Mabkhiit left the Imam to put soldiers at the Idrisi’s 
disposal. The Italian blockade and attack on Hodeidah angered Yahya so he 
declared war on the Italians, the declaration being published on public 
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the substitution of the sharr'ah punishments for wine drinking 
and fornication was not popular. 

The shortages caused by the bad rains of early 1914 were met 
by imports of flour and grain from India, Ethiopia and the Sudan, 
but the situation improved later in the year. The outbreak of 
World War I cut off the steamers but though kerosene and sugar 
soon ran out (except a sort of sugar in the Lower Yemen) grain 
and honey were plentiful throughout the war years. 

Though he did not love the Turks the Imam, 'in November 
1915 wrote a complimentary letter to Enver, praying for the 
success of the Ottoman armies.' It is interesting to note that he 
sent emissaries to attempt to win over Aden protected areas like 
Hadramawt and the ‘Awlaqi tribes. 

In early 1915 General ‘Ali Sa'id Pasha marched out of San‘a’ 
with Turkish troops and Arab volunteers to attack Aden. Paolo 
Costa and the writer met an old man at Ghayl al-Barmaki who 
had watched them marching down the road from San’a’ with guns, 
horses, infantry, some sixty years before—a fine sight. They 
defeated a small British force at Lahej which they plundered 
utterly; the San‘a’ merchants who had much property there lost 
it all. 

But, as Colonel Jacob?®® says, ‘The sands had run out .... On 
the declaration of the Armistice, Turkish forces surrendered to 
us, some at Aden and others in the Red Sea, both at Hodeida and 
at Luhaiya. Ali Sa'id Pasha's entry into Aden took the form of a 
triumphal procession. Crowds met and cheered him. He had 
fought with clean hands. He had always held his own.’ 

For the Turks, as later for Nasser, the Yemen adventure was 
costly, wasteful and pointless. They have left a reputation for 
toughness and courage. Old men not infrequently speak well of 
them, especially those who served with them like the two old 
tubanjis (gunners) the writer talked with in Shaharah in 1964. 
But for the Ottomans the Yemen was Maqbarat al-Atrak, the 
Cemetery of the Turks—in Turkish folksong to this day the 
Yemen is remembered as a place for which your sons are con- 
scripted to fight, and they do not return. 


San‘a’ Under Ottoman Turkish 
Administration 


During the second Ottoman occupation the Yemen was 
divided into four sanjags governed by mutasarrifs, the Markaz or 
Centre including the capital San‘a’ where the Governor and 
Commander in Chief resided, ‘Asir, Hodeidah and Ta‘izz. It 
was further divided into twenty-one gadas, al-Luhayyah, Hajur 
(QufD, Abu ‘Arish, Zaydiyyah, Bajil, Bayt al-Faqih, Mocha, 
Hajjah, Sudah, Tawilah, Dawran, Raymah, Zabid, ‘Udayn, Ibb, 
al-Hujariyyah, Anis, Dhamar, Rada‘, Yarim, Qa‘tabah. San'a' 
sanjaq included Haraz, Kawkaban, Anis, Hajjah, Dhamar, 
Yarim, Rada‘ and ‘Amran. 

The period, relative to the centuries of Zaydi rule, is well 
documented.?® Apart from Turkish archives’, there was the 
official paper $an‘@’ in Turkish and Arabic, salnamahs (rather 
inaccurate) issued at intervals from 1298-1314 H., and some 
Turkish books, to say nothing of European sources, but this 


buildings in San a". The Italo-Turkish Peace Treaty is dated 1912. Wyman 
Bury says that Hashid declared partly for the Idrisi, partly for the Imam. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


section has drawn on mainly Arabic sources. Though doubtless a 
much fuller social history of Ottoman San‘a’ than this sketch 
could be written relying upon these, this material still remains to 
be digested. 


The Internal Administration of 
San‘a’ Under the Ottomans 


Scant published information is available on the earlier decades 
of Ottoman rule in San‘a’ during the second occupation. The 
Turks probably used Muhsin Mu ‘id, the headman, in his former 
capacity. It happened that the Turkish Na’ib in the Court 
(al-Mabkamat al-Shar'iyyah), al-Tarabulsi, had been attacking the 
tenets of the Zaydi school, and he advised the Governor to 
imprison a number of San'ani ulema. Muhsin Mu‘id seems to 
have supported this démarche in 1294/1877, since he was 
imprisoned for the part he is alleged to have had in it a few years 
later.271 

Shaykh ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Bilayli al-San'ani was acting 
already as Mayor when deposed in 1305/1887-8 by the incoming 
Turkish Governor, ‘Uthman Nuri Pasha, from the Ri'asat 
al-Baladiyyah and imprisoned. In his place he appointed a Turk, 
Mustafa Effendi al-Qaysarli who effected some notable changes. 
He regulated the affairs of San‘a’ and fixed the weights and 
measures in its markets.?”? “He ordered the streets and lanes to be 
cleansed and rebuked the common folk (a/-“@mmah) and irrespon- 
sibles (sufaka’} for obscene language, abuse, swearing and 
cursing one another, punishing those who disobeyed. All orders 
issued by him were carried out.’ Al-Bilayli may have acted in a 
somewhat similar capacity to the Shaykh al-Mashayikh of 
Qanun San‘a’. Al-Wasi'?3 speaks of him as a supporter of the 
Turks but a veritable right arm to the San'anis and a great help to 
them with the Government. Before the arrival of the Ottomans 
he had been at loggerheads with Shaykh Mubsin Mu'id, and he 
was imprisoned under the Governor Mustafa ‘Asim. Although 
unable to read or write he was liked and acceptable (magbiz) with 
the Government which awarded him the title of Pasha. He is 
described as loving the Sadah and ulema, generous, a benefactor 
and giver of alms. In 1309/1891-92 the Governor sent him, as 
one of the chiefs of San'a', to Anis, but he was slain there and his 
head sent to Imam al-Mansur. His brother Muhammad succeeded 
him, becoming Ra's al-Baladiyyah or Mayor, farming the 
customs (gumrukY'* and commissariat (arzag al-dawiah). He 
became wealthy thereby and even more generous than his 
brother, beloved by all. He provided a stipend for the fugaha’ to 
study the Qur'àn on Monday and Friday evenings (our Sunday 
and Thursday evenings). The Masjid al-Bilayli he founded is 
discussed below.?75 

The Sayyid historians of the Yemen at any period say little of 
the ordinary citizens running San‘a’, and so in the era of Turkish 
rule they speak almost exclusively of ulema and Arab high 
officials. Husayn Hilmi Pasha, evidently a good Governor, free 
of corruption and with a liking for scholars (always a praiseworthy 
characteristic with Yemeni writers), took most of the steps 


271 Al-Wasi^, 259. Zabarah says he consulted astrologers (hussāb wa-munajjimun). 

272 A'immat al-Yaman, (2), 1, 75. Cf. Qanun San@’, n. 100. 

2n op. cit., 279. 

74 By gumruk the duties on goods entering San‘a’ Market are probably meant, and 

arzaq al-dasolañ would be supplies for troops and others, especially grain. 

275 Masajid $an'a,22,andp. . 

276 A'immat al-Yaman, (2), I, 374. 

277 Ibid, 215. 

278 Ibid, 371. 

279 By 'bilad' presumably Turkish Yemen is intended. 

280 ibid, 215, fi wazifar al-fatwā. 

281 Cf. Rossi, L'arabo parlato, 158, masfa (plur., majaft), bacino avanti alla 
moschea. One washes (yatasaffa) one's feet in it. 

282 A’immat al. Yaman, (2), II, 214. He was also Governor of Bild al-Bustan. 

283 Ibid, 178, with a verse of Husayn al-'Arshi calling this Turkish uniform 
thawd al-dhill, garb of humiliation, & 374. Cf. al-Wasi'i, 291. 
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towards modernisation in the Yemen and San“ in particular. He 
it was who built the large Dar al-Wilayah at the Maydan.2'* One 
of the Turkish Government rules (gawanin) was that the Province 
Administrative Council (Majlis Idarat ai-Wilayahy"" should be 
attended by certain high officials at its sessions on Mondays and 
Thursdays each week—this Majlis may have been a substitute for 
the Diwan of the previous Zaydi Imams. The Judge (Hakim) of 
the Hanafiyyah, the Mufti, the Inspector of al-Awqaf al-Kharijiy- 
yah, the Daftardar (= Nazir al-Maliyyah al-Yamaniyyah?”* or 
Inspector of Finances, the Chief Secretary (Makrübji), and others 
elected by the notables of the country (biad? itself would 
attend under the presidency of the Governor (Wali ’l-Hukumah) 
‘to review the affairs of the Province.’ Persons who took office 
with the Turks were often at risk from their fellow countrymen. 
When the Mufti of San‘a’, Hasan al-Akwa‘, died certain leading 
Sayyids advised the Governor to appoint Muhammad Jaghman 
Mufti?” in his place. In Ramadan Jaghman used to pray by 
himself in the Salab al-Din Mosque (in which, and in the Jami‘, 
he used to teach)—he was on one of those nights in 1315/1898 set 
upon by a Sayyid and fagi of the Suq al-Kawafi, stabbed and 
thrown for dead into the foot-washing water-tank (masfa 'I-ma). 2! 
This seems to have been because of his excessive toadying to the 
Turks. In fact Jaghman survived and the police caught his 
assailants.?82 

À regulation that caused great offence was the order in 1313/ 
1895-6 that those Mashayikh serving with the Turks must wear 
Turkish clothing—the red tarbush and trousers of broadcloth 
(sarawil al-jazwkh), but Husayn Hilmi brought back the turban as 
the wear of Arab officials of Turkish Yemen a few years later.283 

Under Husayn Hilmi, himself a man of learning, a number of 
educational institutions were founded—in San‘a’, Dar al-Ma‘arif 
and the Commission,?™ schools (makatib), a preparatory school 
(Maktab al-I‘dadiyyah) into which he introduced some Sayyid 
children and others, making them wear Turkish dress. The Dar 
al-Mu‘ailimin, a teachers’ training college, had some Zaydi ulema 
appointed by him to teach according to the Zaydi school, although 
Zabarah?$5 maintains that he secretly sought to undermine 
Zaydism. Perhaps it was as part of this policy that he ordered the 
stipend (mash) assigned to the Head of the Ulema, Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Kibsi, to be given on his death to a group of ulema, the 
khajib of the Jami‘ Mosque and its imam mikrab who leads the 
prayer. Two scholars, one of them a Sayaghi, abstained from 
taking this money.28 A technical school (Maktab/Dar al-Sana'i*9? 
was established in Bir al-‘Azab at which Arab boys were instructed 
in carpentry, tailoring (kAiyaah), blacksmithery and weaving. 
Husayn Hilmi also founded a preparatory school in Ta‘izz and a 
technical school in Hodeidah. A hospital was established for 
outsiders who fell sick and they were given free treatment at the 
expense of the Municipality (al-Baladiyyah). There was also a 
pharmacy (Dar al-Ijz-khanah}** well supplied with drugs and 
medicaments, but it was burned with gunpowder in 1319/1901. 

By 1893 a telegraph??? line seems already to have been in 
operation between San‘a’ and Hodeidah, and in 1319/1901-2 it 
was extended from San‘a’ via Dhamar, to Ta‘izz. Wyman Bury??? 
mentions a provisional chain of military signalling posts for 
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emergency communication between San‘a’ and Hodeidah should 
the telegraph wires be cut. 

Both Ottoman occupations have left their impress on San‘a’. 
Apart from some fine buildings there were changes in the 
administration of the city, notably the creation of the Municipality 
(Baladiyyah). A number of Turks stayed on in the Yemen after 
1918 and have been absorbed into the San‘a’ population. The 
Imam’s army was organised on Turkish lines until it came under 
the influence of Egyptian instructors during the Nasserite period. 
San'ani Arabic still retains a not inconsiderable Turkish vocabu- 
lary. 


Alterations in the City Under 
the Turks 


Heavy rains in 1295/1878 brought a great flood from Jabal 
al-Lawz north east of San‘a’ which destroyed the Khanadiq of the 
Sa’ilah, mounting to al-Qasimi and al-Abhar Mosques on the 
south east bank, destroying houses, and to Shari‘ al-Bustan. It 
passed on to Sha‘ub and al-Rawdah where it was joined by the 
Wadi Sa‘wan flood and it destroyed houses in al-Rawdah before it 
reached al-Kharid river. 

In Isrna'il Hafiz Haqqi's time (about 1880) it is recorded that 
the "pit?! (ghurgah) of Sharárah was filled in, this was a sort of 
basin to draw off the floodwater from the Sa'ilah—other basins 
still exist for this purpose called ghurag Rim. The Turks paid 
special attention to renovating the mosques constructed by the 
first Ottoman régime which the Yemenis had tended to neglect as 
manifestations of another madhhab and foreign occupation, and at 
this time, says Zabàrah;? the decoration of the Bakiriyyah 
Mosque was restored ‘in the way it is now’. Opposite this 
mosque was the Turkish Hukumah building and *what were once 
the palaces of the Arab rulers, and today form barracks and 
Government offices’, as Harris says.’ "This part of the city 
became the Turkish-European Quarter, the Europeans being 
mainly Greeks but the Caprotti? brothers had their establish- 
ment in this part of the city. 

The Wagfs had been neglected and the revenues taken by the 
tribes, but the Turks put in a new inspector (nazir) and ordered 
the revenues to be utilised for the building and maintenance of 
mosques etcetera. Before he left San‘a’ for ‘Asir the Governor 
Ahmad Faydi ordered the Nazir al-Awqaf to take up the old worn 
carpets in al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, the whole Jami‘ to be re-plastered 
(tajsts), some of the mugaddam area to be carpeted (tafrish) with 
Persian prayer-carpets, and all the minarets (manarat) to be 
plastered. This last seems to have been an innovation. Shaykh 
‘Ali al-Bilayli contributed 500 riyals to the re-carpeting. We 
noticed in 1975 that the stores of the Awqaf contained great 
quantities of worn Yemeni and other rugs which could conceivably 
go back to this time, mostly black and white goat-hair weaves. 

In 1313/1895-6 Ahmad Faydi levied a contribution (/‘anah) of 
24,000 riyals on the townsfolk, to pull down (and re-construct) 
Bab al-Yaman, Bab Sha'üb and Bab al-Sabah, during the course 
of which they brought out of the walls lead and copper plates 
with talasim on them placed there by those of ancient days 
(al-awwalun). These would be ancient inscriptions placed there 
to ward off evil from the city—it is not said where they went. 
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In the days of the Deputy Governor, ‘Abdullah Pasha, were 
built the Western Barracks ("Urdi) Mosque with its fine minaret, 
the western gate of the ‘Urdi, the bridges west of it on the road to 
Khuzaymah Cemetery, Bab Shararah and other buildings there 
which Zabarah describes, as also the very large building north of 
the Artillery Barracks (‘Urdi al-Tubjiyyah) south of Bab al-Yaman. 
East of the Western Barracks he built many one-storey (ardiyyaA) 
rooms where officers and amirs of the Nizam without families 
could spend the night. 

The Turkish Military Hospital was build on the ruins of an 
Imam’s palace. 

A tannery (midbaghah) for hides was set up by Husayn Hilmi 
at Sha'üb. 

In 1318/1900-01 the new Pasha, “Abdullah, ordered that the 
streets of San'a' should be cleansed, sprinkled and swept each 
day. 

For purposes of defence, as already remarked, Faydi ordered 
many forts (gila to be built round San‘a’ and on the San‘a’- 
Hodeidah road, a distance of a five day mule journey, as well as 
three in Nuqum, three in Jabal ‘Asir and others in the Sawad of 
Sha‘ab, after a succession of Government offices in several parts 
of the country had been burned with gunpowder. 


Imam Yahya Ruler in San‘a’ 


Turkish power so near eclipse, Imam Yahya moved to al- 
Rawdah in August 1918.55 The great Sayyids, ulema and 
merchants came out from San'a' to greet him, and the tribes 
brought sheep-and-goats and cattle to slaughter at his house for 
joy at his arrival. The Governor Mahmüd Nadim and Comman- 
dant Ahmad Tawfiq approved the Imam should enter San'a' and 
that the Qasr with its equipment be handed over to him. The 
Imam sent two lieutenants to take it over. In Safar 1337/November 
1918 the Imam entered San‘a” amid the joyous acclamations of 
the populace, proceeding first to the Jami‘ to perform the ‘Agr 
prayer. He took up residence in Bir al-‘Azab. Sayyid ‘Ali b. 
‘Abdullah al-Wazir had played a major part in engineering the 
triumph of the Imam. A great reorganisation commenced. The 
affairs of San‘a’ were set in order, the ma’murs were stopped 
from taking bribes and oppressing the people, heresies (bida 
were put down, teachers sent to all villages, and hostages taken. 
Mahmud al-Nadim and other Turks including the well known 
Qadi Raghib chose to remain in official posts in the Yemen—it 
seems that al-Nadim even cherished hopes of bringing back the 
Yemen to Turkey?** and he had clearly not conformed with the 
Armistice conditions which required the Turkish armies in the 
Hijaz, ‘Asir and the Yemen to hand over their equipment to the 
British. 

Of the internal situation in the Yemen at this time little is 
written or known. Despite goodwill to a native ruler, the Imam's 
position cannot have been too certain, but he sent his governors 
everywhere and put down tribal trouble with an iron hand. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-Wazir was sent to deal with the Haraz 
Isma‘ilis, former Turkish supporters, but the port of San‘a’, 
Hodeidah, and al- Luhayyah had been handed over to his enemy 
the Idrisi by the British. The Imam did not take Hodeidah 
until 1925 after British support had been withdrawn from the 


President of USA, the King of Britain, a letter dated April 7th, 1922, in 
which he describes himself as ‘Valie of Yemen for several years and now still 
a deputy for that country’, declaring that ‘no foreign government except the 
Ottoman Government can be received or accepted’ in Yemen and *Ásir. He 
attacks Britain for ‘continuing to foment unjustified wars’ which, to put it 
mildly, is a partisan viewpoint! He asks the Powers to ‘allow us to reunite 
with Turkey’, alludes to the Caliph, and claims to speak in the name of the 
Mashayikh and Shaykhs of the Yemen and ‘Asir. (Documents on the history 
of southwest Arabia, ed. R. W. Sinclair, Salisbury N.C., 1976, no. 43. Some 
af the reports in the collection are extremely naive and ill-informed}. Harold 
F. Jacob, Kings of Arabia, though rather discursive is excellent on this period 
and has some remarks about al-Nadim. 
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Idrisi. The Shafi? south had to be recovered so ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah 
al-Wazir was sent to Ta‘izz and ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad al-Wazir to 
conquer Wusabayn, Zabid and other districts. 

The Imam refused categorically to recognise the boundary 
between the Yemen and British Protectorate tribes agreed in 
part by the Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission before World 
War I, but claimed all south west Arabia? It cannot be said 
that his assertion of a right to territories Zaydi troops occupied 
only for some decades, and which had regained independence 
up to two centuries earlier, had a better claim to validity than 
engagements voluntarily entered into with the British by the local 
chiefs and their tribesmen. Nevertheless he occupied Dali‘, 
Shu‘ayb, Qutayb, al-Aj‘ud, ‘Awdhali territory and others, and 
only withdrew after the British bombed Ta‘izz, Dhamar, 
Mawiyah and Ibb in 1928. If one deprecates the bombing let it 
be unequivocally affirmed that the protected tribes for their part 
did not wish to have Yemeni governors and tax-collectors in 
their countries, Zaydi soldiery was extremely unpopular with 
them, and they co-operated with the British to expel Yemeni 
forces from their territory. 

To keep down the heads of possible dissidents Yahya’s 
formidable and able warrior son Ahmad was sent to Hajjah of 
Hashid country in 1338/1919-20.7* He wrested fiefs from the 
great Mashayikh, broke the power of the al-Ahmar family, 
humiliated the tribes of the area and so kept them in subjection 
that Nasir b. Nasir Mabkhür fled to King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 
Sa'üdi Arabia. Ahmad turned Hajjah into a fortified base from 
which he conquered the northern Tihamah.7? After quelling 
Hashid he curned to the Zaraniq of the southern Tihamah who 
had been a thorn in the side of the Turks. By the close of 1928 he 
had dealt harshly with them, but effectively. 

In 1931 Ahmad, now Crown Prince, was fighting the Dahm 
in the Jawf, and in the following year had pushed up to Barat. 
Hearing that there were ornamented doors there plundered by the 
ancestors of the Dhu Muhammad from the house of al-Mahdi 
‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil?” at Bir al-‘Azab in the mid 13th/ 
early 19th century he ordered his brother al-Hasan to find out 
about them and bring them to the camp. They were indeed 
discovered in the houses of Al Madmün, Al Dumaynah, al-Buhur 
houses and Al Dhi Zayd and removed. In May 1933 the army 
giving battle to Yam, took Najran by force and plundered the 
property of the Makarimah (Isma‘1lis). 

Ahmad's northern advances and the Sa‘iidi-Yemen differences 
over Yemeni holdings in ‘Asir alarmed the Sa‘udis and they 
despatched an expedition to Najran and one down the Tihamah 
coast under Amir (later King) Faysal which took and occupied 
Hodeidah. Imam Yahya sued for peace—which was agreed in 
Safar 1353/May 1934. The Yemeni negotiator was ‘Abdullah b. 
Ahmad al-Wazir. 

Imam Yahya ordered Ahmad to take over from ‘Abdullah 
al-Wazir at Ta‘izz in 1357/1938, but Hajjah still continued under 
Ahmad’s charge. He used to send the money he collected from 
the taxes there, not to San‘a’, to which the taxes from the other 
provinces went. He was often at loggerheads with his father 
whom he not infrequently disobeyed. On one occasion he even 
gave an order within Imam Yahya’s territory—when the chit in 
question was brought to the Imam he endorsed it in red ink with 
the words hau hau hau—the cry used in driving donkeys. It 


297 Jacob, op. cit., 142 seq., shows that the Imam was writing to British protected 
rulers after the 1911 treaty with the Turks seeking to extend his influence 
into their territory. The writer has seen similar correspondence after World 


War II. 

298 For Sayyid Yahya Shayban's alliance with Nasir Mabkhüt to revolt in 
Haijah, take San‘a’ and depose Yahya, see “Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Mujahid al-Shamahi, a/-Yaman, Cairo, 1972, 172 seq. The attempt in 
1918-19 failed and Shayban was imprisoned in Qasr San‘a’. 

299 Ai-Wasi'l, ist ed., 282, says that in 1345/1926-27, Ahmad jeft Hajjah for 
San'a' met by tribes through whose territory he passed till he came to ‘Amran 
from which he went by automobile to San‘a’. Soldiers and the music came 
out to meet him, and the amirs, ulema, Ashraf, merchants and all the people. 
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seems to mean something like ‘Get away with you, you ass!’ 

In the 1930s the British entered on a policy of benevolent 
pacification of their protected tribal areas. This led almost to a 
race between them and the Imam to take over tribes that had 
only rarely submitted to a central government. The aim of the 
tribes was to play one power off against another to their own 
pecuniary advantage, and nationalist sentiments were quite 
foreign to them. With a well-trained army paid by himself the 
Imam might hope to hold his own against dissident tribes, but 
the Imams did use one tribe to punish another. Jirafi suggests 
that the retention of Turkish officers helped to establish public 
security. Imam Yahya amassed treasure in silver riya/s which he 
stored in Nuqum fort above San'a'—miserly as Yahya was, one 
motive in his hoarding could have been to have money in hand to 
subsidise friendly tribes and buy off the hostile. 

Notwithstanding his isolationist policy Yahya had to employ 
Europeans to run his munition factory and electric light plant at 
$an‘a’; he also needed western doctors. He entered into treaty 
relations with a number of powers without conceding anything to 
them—Italy had most direct contacts through its medical mission, 
and Italy’s growing power in the Red Sea was doubtless a useful 
counterpoise to the influence of Aden. 

Propaganda has obscured what the Hamid al-Din Imams did 
for the Yemen. The establishment of physical security on the 
roads is a boon still remembered, and on my own travels I have 
used the tracks made by Yahya but more extensively by Ahmad to 
enable vehicles to penetrate the mountains, Yahya was a great 
restorer of mosques to which he sometimes made extensions. In 
the educational field Yahya set up al-Madrasat al-'Ilmiyyah at 
Bir al-Azab in 1344/1925-6, a residential college teaching the 
‘Islamic sciences’ and providing its 200 pupils with food, and 
the Madrasat al-Aytam (Orphan School) with all Yemeni teachers, 
at which food and clothing were provided for the 700 pupils. 
Colleges of the traditional Islamic sciences were opened at 
Sa'dah, Huth, Zabid and Ta‘izz. A middle and a secondary 
school are mentioned at $an‘a’, and elementary schools were 
opened all over the Yemen. It was always the practice of Yemeni 
rulers to keep hostages*"! as surety of good behaviour of families 
and tribes, and these were maintained and educated. In 1344/ 
1925-6 Yahya built the great library of the San‘a’ Jami‘, collected 
books on every topic, and assembled the old Waqf libraries which 
had been allowed to fall into sad neglect. In fact San‘a’ society 
had its aristocratic intellectual élite of Sayyids, gadis and others, 
highly educated along traditional lines in literature, law, religion, 
philosophy and many other “m subjects. 

At his court (magam) Imam Yahya appointed as Chief 
Secretary of the Diwan Maliki, Qadi ‘Abd al-Karim Mutahhar, 
his Prime Minister was Qadi ‘Abdullah b. Husayn al-‘Amri, 
and the Head of the Court of Appeal (Isti’naf) founded in the 
Turkish era, was Qadi al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-‘Amri. In 1341/1922-3 
the Imam completed the building of Dar al-Sa‘adah*? and moved 
into it. 

Each administrative centre up to 1962 had a civil governor 
('amil madani) representative of the central government whose 
duty it was to maintain security, a gad: shar“ in charge of legal 
matters, and the shaykhs and tribesmen enrolled as soldiers. 
Soldiers received five riyais a month from the Bayt al-Mal and a 
ration of grain. 3? 


lt was in the same year that he went to deal with the southern Tihamah. 

300 See p.88a. 

301 Hostages were also kept by Aden Protectorate rulers. Though Yemeni 
reformers inveigh against the system it was far from harsh and a practical 
means of forcing tribesfolk to keep the peace. 

302 Al-Mutawakkil Qasim b. al-Husayn (early 12th/18th century) had formerly 
built here. It has an oid garden around it. [n 1346/1927-28 Yahya completed 
building Jami‘ al-Qubbah, a large Jami‘ connected with Qubbat ai- 
Mutawakkil . . . al-Qasim b. al-Husayn. 

303 For administration in the Yemen, see Western Arabia and the Red Sea, B.R, 
521, Oxford, 1946, 328-39. 


In the Shafi'i districts in particular the corrupt practice of 
the officials and Zaydi tribal soldiers from the north pressed 
heavily, though there is no reason to think that it was notably 
worse than under rulers at any time in the past. Shafi‘is would 
declare that Imam Yahya was all right but his muwazzafin, officials, 
full of injustice (zum) and the soldiers ruthless robbers. In 
northern districts where taxes were collected by local assessment 
(bi--amanah) conditions were more favourable, and subsidies 
were given to certain Zaydi tribal chiefs. 

The northern and Mashriq tribes like Arbab and Khawlan 
cannot support themselves on their land and so must emigrate— 
a lesser chieftain with a body of tribesmen would ask the Imám to 
enter his service and be despatched to a southern district to assist 
in tax collection. The Shafi‘is of the Lower Yemen would 
emigrate to Aden and thence to many parts of the world including 
Europe and America. They kept in close touch with their 
relatives to whom they sent remittances and they learned that 
conditions in the Yemen could be improved and that the Imam's 
isolationist policy must inevitably break down. Otherwise in the 
twenties and thirties people did not seem to move much within 
the Yemen from one place to another. They had virtually no 
access to the foreign press which was banned and the Yemen had 
at first only a monthly paper, aiIyman printed by the old 
Turkish press in the Imam's court (magam). There was also a 
small press at the Education Office (Idarat al-Ma'arif* which 
published a few books like Masajid Şan T’ upon which we have so 
heavily drawn. 


Anti-régime Movements 


Imam Yahya’s iron grasp of the Yemen, often through the 
instrument of his eldest son Ahmad, had brought into subjection 
many proud independent men and tribes. This along with his 
inflexibility, his isolationist policy which allowed of no improve- 
ments, and the exactions of corrupt officials and harsh soldiery 
(though this was nothing new in the Yemen) brought a mounting 
resentment.” His policy had been not only to bring the powerful 
tribes under central government control, but to weaken the power 
of the great Sayyid houses which enjoyed tribal backing as 
‘hijrah’ 90 

It is therefore easily understood that opposition to the Hamid 
al-Din was fomented by men belonging to families of standing, 
Sayyids, gadis, and tribal chiefs." The first two classes at least 
were contemptuous of soldiers though they might use them, for 
they themselves were an aristocracy of the pen azd the sword. 
In the spring of 1935 a young Sayyid, Ahmad al-Muta‘, poor 
and of a family of small consequence, fixed for himself a tour of 
inspection of schools which he used to contact persons of note 
whom he knew would bear the Imam some grudge or have reason 
to be disaffected. He succeeded in getting in touch with an 
imposing list of notables including al-Ahmar house of Hashid, 
and the celebrated al-Wazir Sayyids. His efforts led to the 


304 The output of this press has been surveyed by Ettore Rossi, ‘La stampa nel 
Yemen’, Oriente moderno, Roma, 1938, XVIII, 568-80. 

305 Ahmad al-Shami, ‘Yemeni literature in Hajjah Prisons’, Arabian Studies, IL, 
1975, 43, gives idealised Zaydi reasons for the disaffection for Imam Yahya. 

306 See p.42a seq. 

307 Information given me personally by some actors in these movements apart, 
Qadi ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Mujahid al-Shamahi, ai-Yaman, has 
been used. It seems a fairly faithful version of the facts but may be projecting 
recent attitudes and ideas. It is not guiltless of giving a propagandist inter- 
pretation of events and it overemphasises the role of the Shamahis. I 

308 Al-Mura‘ was steeped in the writings of the earlier Arab political theorists, 
like al-Kawakibi, Muhammad “Abduh, and Muhammad Rashid (al- 
Shamahi, op. cit., 177). 

309 Nidal also means struggle, defence. i ] 

310 Essentially the Da'wah requires an Imam—this problem, if mainly theoreti- 
cal, has not been solved in the present Republic. 


Post Medieval and Modern History 


formation of the ‘Opposition Society (Hay’at aI-Nidal)? a 
secret organisation with headquarters in $an‘a’ and branches 
elsewhere. Until 1944 it was the first organised resistance to the 
régime, aiming at promoting administrative reform, promotion 
of the Zaydi Da‘wah,?"° the conversion of the vital support of the 
northern tribes to its cause, and linking with the foreign press 
and individuals to criticize the Imam's rule. Its San‘a’ Treasurer 
was al-‘Izzi Salih al-Sinaydar. 

Yahya’s isolationism was never complete and even in the first 
decade of his reign some student missions were sent to study at 
the Azhar in Cairo?! where they joined the Yemeni Riwaq.312 
The most outstanding of others who studied at one time or 
another in Cairo after this time was the famous poet Qadi 
Muhammad Mahmud alkZubayri?? In 1935 the Yemeni 
Government requested places for five young men at the Military 
College and five at the Radio-telegraphy School at Baghdad. 
This was to cost the Yemen dear for two of the signallers, 
‘Abdullah al-Sallal and Hasan al-‘Amri,* were to participate in 
anti-Hamid al-Din movements. At Baghdad they seem to have 
been exposed to an extreme nationalist current. In fact many 
young men who had spent time abroad seem to have hoped to 
achieve great things on returning to the Yemen but turned 
disgruntled when they met no response from Imam Yahya. 

A weakness which the opponents of the Hamid al-Din house 
sought to exploit was the jealousies of the young princes (Suyuf 
(sing., Sayf) al-Islam). Yahya was convinced that Ahmad whom 
he had made heir-apparent in 1927, was the ablest of his sons to 
succeed him. Some writers have made much of the effect of 
establishing succession to the Imamate in one particular Sayyid 
house from father to son, on the other prominent Sayyid houses 
from which an Imam might be drawn. In practice, Zaydi history 
shows that a son, not necessarily the eldest, usually succeeds his 
father, though it might be after an uncle or other relative, 
whatever Zaydi theory may hold regarding election to the 
Imamate from any Sayyid house. When the princes expressed 
their fears of Ahmad to their father his rejoinder was Ahmad hu 
hajar al-mafjar, Ahmad is the stopper-stone',?!? meaning that 
he is the strong man. It was precisely because Ahmad would be 
a strong ruler like his father that men of rank impatient of 
authority were in opposition to him. 

At this stage Ahmad, though given to secluding himself 
at times to ponder state affairs, would also hold court at which 
persons of divergent political groupings mixed—chiefs including 
Husayn al-Ahmar, Amin Abu Ras, poets were invited like 
Zubayri, Sayyids Ahmad al-Shami and Zayd al-Mawshiki, Husayn 
al-Waysi author of the geography,5 Qadi “Abd al-Rahman 
al-Iryani. Ahmad Nu'man*" of a distinguished family of 
am-Turbah of Shafii Yemen was also one of a list of names 
significant in Yemeni politics. The court scintillated with wit, 
and verse, literature, history were the very stuff of conversation. 
The Heir-Apparent listened to the young Liberals (Ahrar) 
encouraging them to speak of their views and proposals. It is 
likely Ahmad was keeping a finger on the political pulse with 


311 Oriente Moderno, Rome, 1927, 335, gives an account of the first diplomatic 
mission to Italy. 

312 ‘Loggias’, bur it may be described as a teaching group. 

313 See "The Yemeni poet al-Zubayri . . .’, op. cit. 

314 Not of the same house as Yahya's Prime Minister. 

315 Al-Shamahi, op. cit., 182, a Yemeni proverb. A dam (sadd), pool (birkah), 
large cistern (haw) have a hole (mafjar) at the bottom to let out water for 
irrigating fields. It is closed by a strong stone when the cistern etc. is filling 
and the stone removed to empty it. ? _ 

316 ALYaman al-kubra, Cairo, 1962. He aiso wrote Riblar Sumuww al-Amir 
Sayf al-Islam Waltyy al-'Ahd ai-mu'aggam Ahmad b. Amir a-Mu'minin, 
Cairo, 1358/1939, printed under the supervision of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Nu‘man, 

317 Ahmad Nu‘man a leading Yemeni Liberal for many years in exile, has held 
important ministerial posts in the Yemen Arab Republic. He clearly had 
considerable admiration for Imam Ahmad despite their differences. 
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the Liberals and assessing their value as possible supporters. The 
Liberals began to realise that Ahmad was far from sympathetic to 
their ideas and unlikely to promote them. The point??? came 
when in early summer 1944, Zubayri and Nu‘man abandoned 
Ta‘izz for Aden—there they founded the Yemenite Liberal Party 
(Hizb al-Ahrar),?"* well subsidised by Yemeni merchants abroad 
and others. A little later Ahmad al-Shami, Zayd al-Mawshiki 
and Muri‘ Dammaj joined them, but they returned to the Yemen 
where the Heir-Apparent welcomed them. They eventually 
adhered to the aristocratic group around ‘Abdullah al-Wazir—the 
Aden Liberals and the Al Wazir were uncertain allies. 

Another group was founded in 1363/1944 called the Reform 
Association (Jam'iyyat al-Iglah) mostly an Ibb Qadi group with 
Qadi Muhammad al-Akwa‘ as its president. It sent a draft 
pamphlet entitled Barnamaj al-islab320 to Zubayri in Aden where 
it was printed and distributed. Qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani 
was a member of this group. 

In September the same year the Imàm ordered Ahmad 
al-Mura‘, al-Sinaydar, Muhammad al-Akwa* and three brothers of 
al-Sayaghi family among a number of others to be imprisoned, 
as were also most of the members of the mission to Iraq. They 
were allowed to cool their heads in prison for a while then most 
were released. 

Imprisonment was evidently used by the Imams as a sort of 
disciplinary punishment for offences, even those involving 
serious disloyalty, and for such misdemeanours as financial 
corruption. It carried no stigma. The rulers who could rely on 
no one individual as a person permanently to trust, had no choice 
but to employ able men of the administrative classes, tribes and 
officers. So an offender was consigned to prison to cool his 
ardour or learn his lesson and then brought out again at the 
Imam's will for re-employment. The Imams were doubtless 
fully aware of the dangers in this situation and their sole recourse 
was to play one potential conspirator off against another. The 
situation is complicated by a web of kinships etc. It is therefore 
not surprising to find the ex-prisoners of Hajjah back in office and 
emerging as conspirators and later officials in the Republic. 

The strength of Yahvà's rule, al-Shamahi avers, was 
founded on his reliance on his Prime Minister over so many 
years, Qadi ‘Abdullah al-Amri.??! This obstacle in the way of 
the Imam's opponents, this rock, he says, was smashed by the 
decline of al-‘Amri as the fourteen princes, sons of the Imam took 
office as ministers, 7? and dislodged the Amirs ‘Abdullah 
al-Wazir and his cousin ‘Ali who had been so largely instrumental 
in bringing Yahya to power. In rivalry and fear of his brother 


318 Al-Shamahi, op. cit., 191, avers that the break came when Ahmad declared 
‘I beg God I may not die until this sword of mine is dyed with the blood of 
the Moderns (dima' al-‘Asriyyin).’ By ‘Moderns’ or ‘Contemporaries’ he 
seems to have meant those following Muhammad ‘Abduh, al-Kawakibi, 
Taha Husayn, al-‘Aqqad, in fact the Egyptian Islamic modernists and 
literati of the ume. 

319 The Aden Ahrár being in contact with the outside world have been credited 
with an importance quite out of proportion to their role within the Yemen 
at this time. 

320 A printed programme of reforms demanded by the Liberals, Barnamaj Hizb 
al-Ahrar al-Yamani bi-San'a', printed by Fatat al-Jazirah Press in Aden, 
dated 1357/1938-9 (the date of the programme, not the printing) was circu- 
lating to my certain knowledge among Shafii Yemenis in Britain in 1941 
and probably even two years earlier. 

This manifesto is moderate, even conservative, in tone. It asks for the 
abolition of abuses arising from rax collection, especially on agriculture, the 
ending of billeting soldiers on tax-defaulters, abolition of customs-duties, the 
abolition of the corvée (sukhriyyah) of impounding beasts for Government 
use, that awgaf income be used for teaching and the maintenance of mosques. 
Certain clauses of a more political nature would mean diminishing the 
power of the Imam. The Barnămaj itself states that it was drawn up in 
secret and distributed in the Yemen and abroad. It appears to be a separate 
document from the Reform Association's Barnamaj. 

321 The Nashr ai-'arf, Il, 248 seq., states that the first of the ‘Amri house to 
transfer from hijrat al-"Amariyah in Hada country to San‘a’ arrived in the 
12th/18th century. He was in charge of the management (s:yasah } of San‘a’. 

322 The princes were Yahya's sons by seven wives, Sharifahs, not all married to 
him at the same time of course. ‘Ali, Amir of Ta'izz was replaced by the 
Heir-Apparent Ahmad and ‘Abdullah Amir of Hodeidah by Sayf al-Islam 
‘Abdullah. Ibb was given to Hasan. Cf. al-Shamahi, op. cit, 182. The 
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Ahmad, Sayf al-Islam Husayn agreed with the Wazir Amirs and 
Sayyid ‘All b. Hamid of the prominent Sharaf al-Din??? family 
of Kawkabàn, from which Imams had been elected in the past, 
that after Imam Yahya’s decease, ‘Abdullah al-Wazir should be 
elected Imam. Husayn managed to persuade his full brother 
Hasan to come in with them. Ahmad, doubtless informed of 
this alliance, turned a blind eye to the activities of the advocates 
of reform (du'at al-isiak) and encouraged them against his 
brothers. The ‘Youth’ (al-ShababP at all times disliked Hasan’s 
over-conservatism and rigidity—his reputation for avarice also 
did not help make him a popular personality.325 

Searching for external support Ahmad Mura‘ and the Wazirs 
despatched ‘Abdullah al-Shamahi armed with letters to King 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘tid in late 1946. He accorded al-Shammahi an 
audience but refused to dishonour his treaty with Imam Yahya. 
At the Hajj immediately following, al-Shamahi met Hasan 
al-Banna’, the Egyptian founder of the Muslim Brothers, who 
promised his support. 

Early in 1947 al-Banna’’s man arrived in San‘a’, an Algerian 
Brother, al-Fudayl al-Wartalani,75 an agitator who with the 
active co-operation of the conspirators stirred up the ‘Youth’, 
officers and schoolboys. The Imam, aged and ailing, was foiled 
in his desire to expel al-Wartalani who was backed by the Heir- 
Apparent and Sayyid Husayn al-Kibsi,2”7 once ambassador in 
Cairo, who while secretly working against the Hamid al-Din, was 
trusted by the Imam and his sons Hasan and Husayn. The 
extremist ‘Youth’ in San'a' which included Hasan al-‘Amri, 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Tayyib??* and others, started shooting, bomb- 
throwing and setting off mines.?9 The more responsible con- 
spirators were somewhat disquieted at this, and although, for 
instance, the Hay’at al-Nidal group wanted ‘popular rule (al-hukm 
al-sha/biy?? they were well aware that thesupport of the Zaydi 
tribes could only be won by a Sayyid with tribal backing. They 
therefore decided to back ‘Abdullah al-Wazir for the Imamate.??! 
At first he expressed unwillingness. À scheme for a constitutional 
government was drawn up, written down by Ahmad al-Shami**? 
from a draft by Al-Wartalani, al-Kibsi and others, and sent to 
Zubayri and Abmad Nu'man in Áden for printing—it was to be 
kept secret to be distributed when the revolution was to be 
proclaimed. 

The Heir-Apparent Ahmad’s spies in the ranks of the Liberals 
soon informed him of the existence of this document known as 
the ‘Sacred Covenant (al-Mithag al-Mugaddasy and he saw the 
opportunity to blow the conspiracy.’ In Ta‘izz he unleashed a 
rumour that Imam Yahya had been murdered and ‘Abdullah 


princes have been accused of setting out to acquire land—which any Yemeni 
group in power would aim to do. In fact their land-holdings were quite 
modest and the wild accusations of great holdings quite untrue. 

323 See p.92b. 

324 Yesterday's Shabab are often today’s ‘establishment’, but they seem mostly 
to be townsfolk, especially schoolboys with a ‘modern’ education, junior 
officials, etc., often not of high social standing, though they do have Sayyids 
and Qadis in their ranks. 

325 Al-Shamahi, nevertheless considers him the ablest and most experienced 
administrator after Ahmad. The writer met him in his cave at al-Kitaf in 
1964. 

326 Al-Shamahi, 205, a scholar with a religious training and merchant who 
wrote a not very realistic report on the Yemeni economy. 

327 During World War HM, British postal censorship intercepted correspondence 
showing that al-Kibsi had links with the Liberals. He was known as ai-Safir 
ai-Sakit, the ‘Silent Ambassador’ because his instructions were merely to 
listen but not to engage in discussions at that time, on, notably, the formation 
of the Arab League. 

328 Reputedly author of Naksar al-Yaman, attacking the Republican régime of 
al-Sallal, about 1963 or 1964. 

329 A\-Shammahi, op. cit. 207. 

330 Perhaps because this group contained few Sayyids. 

331 It may be that al-Shamahi’s account here is coloured by the wish to defend 
himself and the Nidal group from what would now be regarded as backing a 
‘feudalist’ candidate. 

332 Ahmad al-Shami, op. cit., 44, says, "This was a revolt of the ‘ulama’ and the 
motives behind it were purely patriotic and religious’, but also refers to 
political leaders with other motives. 

333 The document, quoted by al-Shamahi, op. cit., 210, merits study. Ahmad 
al-Shami, op. cit., 45, adds some interesting detail. 


al-Wazir made Imam.334 This was published in the Aden paper 
of the Liberals, Sazr al- Yaman. 

A dramatic picture of the scene at the Imam's Majlis in San‘a’ 
when the Aden telegrams arrived is drawn by al-Shamàhi. 
Al-Wazir, unaware of these events, entered the Majlis and was 
deeply engaged in the work assigned to him when the Imam 
turned to him-with a smile, handed hima bunch of papers, saying, 
‘Have a look at these papers, Fakhri,?5 they are such and such 
a number.” Al-Wazir was surprised to hear the Imam give the 
exact number of papers, but when he glanced at the first telegram 
congratulating him on the throne, a shudder ran through him 
and he hastily disclaimed it. ‘Look at them all first’, said the 
Imam, ‘then let's talk.’ Trying to recover his breath al-Wazir 
read them all including the ‘Sacred Covenant’, and asking the 
Imam’s leave to speak, he told him this was a plot against the 
Imam and himself by which it was intended to destroy the 
Imam’s trust in him and those mentioned in the ‘Covenant’. 
Finally he took the oath that he had nothing to do with the Aden 
Liberals. His written disavowal was published in a/-Lyman. 

Though the Imam appeared ostensibly satisfied of al-Wazir’s 
innocence, papers were later discovered in his strong box??* 
revealing his intention for some time to convict and imprison the 
leading Wazirs. The conspirators hurried to set a day for Yahya’s 
assassination—the 7 Rabi‘ IL, 1367/18 February, 1948. While 
the Imam was on his daily tour in the country round San‘a’ in a 
single unescorted car, accompanied by ‘Abdullah al: Amr; (whom 
the conspirators thought to include in their government), one of 
the Imam's small grandsons, and only two soldiers, they were 
mown down by machine-gun and rifle fire outside Hizyaz, a few 
miles south of the city, by a hired tribal malcontent, ‘Ali al-Qarda'i 
of Murad from Harib, and a gang of tribal dissidents— Murad 
strangely enough had provided the murderer of his ancestor 
‘All b. Abi Talib. Yahya was killed with his small grandson on 
his lap. 7” 

Al-Qarda'i reported the murder to ‘Abdullah al-Wazir who 
took no immediate action to inform others, but the news reached 
the ears of Sayf al-Islam Husayn who hastened to the Telegraph 
Office and sent a message in cipher to Ahmad in Ta'izz. Only 
some hours later did the Iraqi officer, Ra'is Jamal Jamil,?* in 
charge of security in San‘a’ district and of the officers and cadets 
at the Military College, ‘Abdullah al-Sallal and Hasan al-‘Amri 
get to hear of the murder. Prince Husayn unwisely left the Qasr 
to protect the mansions Dar al-Sa‘adah and Dar al-Shukr. Jamal 
Jamil meantime went with ‘Abdullah al-Wazir to the Qasr where, 
by sheer force of personality, al-Wazir managed to persuade 
Yahya’s loyal guards there to join him, Jamal went to the ‘Urdi 
where the ‘Youth’ and some army were waiting to join him. 
Jamal and al-Sallal then proceeded to the two mansions to deal 
with Husayn whom Jamal shot in the tense minutes while 
parleying with him. Hasan al-‘Amri had meanwhile taken over 
the Radio Station, and all resistance was ended. 

The conspirators had been foiled in their attempt to have the 
Heir-Apparent Ahmad assassinated in Ta'izz simultaneously with 
the Imam at San‘a’. Ahmad took swift and vigorous action. He 
left Ta‘izz for Hodeidah via Hays and Zabid with a small escort 
In trucks. At Bajil he proclaimed himself Imam taking the title 
al-Nagir, the Victorious, sent out telegrams to rally the tribes to 
his side and avenge Imam Yahya, then took the road to Hajjah 
from which he directed operations against San‘a’. Sharaf al-Din 
made a vofte-face in his favour and helped stir the tribes against 


334 This is al-Shamahi’s interpretation of how false the rumour of the Imàm's death 
came to be prematurely published—it is plausible. 

335 Fakhri ‘Abdullah, see p.428a, n.262. 

336 Al-Shamahi, op. cit., 209. Tt contained the keys to his treasures, seals for 
resolutions (gararar) and agreements, correspondence and orders. There 
was his mudhakkirah malivyah, a minute in which were recorded his treasu- 
ries (khasa'in) of gold, silver, grain, weapons, jewellery, the incomings and 
outgoings of each Fwa and gaga district, a list of what constituted his private 
property and what belonged to the Bayt al-Mal. In itself this gives some 
indication of how Imam Yahya ran his administration. 
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al-Wazir. 

“Abdullah al-Wazir had been declared Imam in the Jami‘ at 
San‘a’ and had appointed a government. As a regicide he met 
with disapproval in various quarters and so his attempts to obtain 
recognition and aid from Arab governments failed. His expedi- 
tions, mostly it seems of the Army (al-Jaysh al-Nizami) were 
defeated and most deserted co Ahmad at Hajjah. The tribes that 
rallied to Ahmad had soon invested San‘a’ on every side, catching 
some Aden Arab journalists?” sympathetic to the Liberals. It 
was not long before ‘Abdullah al-Wazir's forces comprised only 
schoolboys, the Military College, a few soldiers and tribesmen. 
The defence of San‘a’ was divided into four sectors—‘Abdullah 
ai-Wazir held the Qasr and Jabal Nuqum, Jamal Jamil was 
responsible for Bab al-Shaqadif, al-Sabahah, the air-field and the 
"Urgi-Barracks as well as the general command of San‘a’; Bab 
Sha‘ub and Ras San‘a’ area were under Ahmad al-Muta‘ and 
al-‘Izzi Salih al-Sinaydar, while the fourth sector, the Radio, Bir 
al-Azab and ‘Asir, were assigned to Muhammad al-Shàmi, 
Husavn al-Muqbilt, and the Shamahis. 

Nuqum with its stores and treasure fell to Ahmad’s tribes. 
Three of Imam Yahya's sons had been confined to the Qasr, and 
one of them, Yahya (b. Yahya) managed to win over the garrison 
and even to fire on ‘Abdullah al-Wazir himself in Dar al-Qasr. 
Whth his supporters falling away on all sides and the princes 
taking over control of the Qasr, 'Abdullah al-Wazir saw no 
alternative but surrender. So he and his companions went to 
Prince Yahya who took them into custody and ordered beacons to 
be lit on the minaret of the Qasr and his house as a token of 
victory over al-Wazir in the Qasr. No sooner had these beacons 
been shown than the sympathisers of Ahmad in $an‘a’ lighted 
the ashes soaked with petrol already prepared on their roofs, 
firing off rifles and shouting that al-Imam al-Nagir Ahmad had 
entered the Qasr and soon all San‘a’ was alight with beacons” 
to welcome Imam Ahmad. This caused confusion in the city and 
encouraged the tribes to assault the Gates where the guards 
offered little resistance and mostly declared for Ahmad. The city 
fell on Saturday 3 Jumada i, 1367/14 March, 1948. Imam 
* Abdullah al-Wazir's reign in San‘a’ had lasted less than a month. 

The sack of San‘a’ by the tribes whose lust for plunder was 
unleashed has left a lasting impression on the San'anis—the 
sheer wantonness of it is astonishing—one sees sometimes in the 
suqs for sale carpets slashed with swords. The Qa: al-Yahüd was 
sacked though the Jews had no part in an Arab dynastic quarrel, 
and Louise Février?! found little but ruins to see. Al-Shamahi 
dramatically pictures the tribes entering, amid ululating of the 
women, rumours, victory fires, with guns, picks, axes, camels 
and donkeys, paying no heed to ululations, fires and welcoming 
acclamations of Ahmad. All they wanted was the money and 
stores of goods and the tribal armies looted houses, merchant 
establishments, huts, mosques, devouring everything in them, 
fighting each other over them—this went on for seven days. 
Louise Février savs they demolished a fine house close by 
carrying off the wooden doors and windows. They snatched off 
the jewellery of Arab women. Early looters with camels heavily 
laden with booty often met late-comers who in turn despoiled 
them. They killed anyone who resisted. The tribes paid no heed 
to their chiefs and all the Hamid al-Din could do was to try to 
protect the mansions of Imam Yahya from being plundered of 
their goods, stores, arms and ammunition. Al-Shamahi goes 
further and accuses one of the princes of attacking and plundering 
337 Next day they were secretly buried at Masjid al-Rahmah in Bir al^ Azab, also 

called Masjid al-Qudah (Masajrd, 93). 

338 Jamal Jamil could not return to Iraq for political reasons. He came to the 
Yemen with the mission of the ‘aqid Safwat in 1938, and had been in the 
Bakr Sidqi plot against Ja‘far al-Midfa‘l in 1936 and against Nari Said. _ 

339 Including an old friend, the late Muhammad Luqman, editor of Fatat at- 
Jazirah, a symparhiser of the Liberals about whom his paper frequently 
published articles. 

340 See Louise Février's description. 

341 Loc. cit., 134. 
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houses. The victors however spared no effort to track down 
all those associated with the conspiracy—the leaders were sent 
to Hajjah, and shortly afterwards the Al Wazir and others were 
brought back and executed in the main square of San‘a’, In all 
something over twenty persons of family and distinction were 
executed. Sayf al-Islam Ibrahim, who had joined the Liberals in 
Aden in 1946 but was caught in San‘a’, died mysteriously at 
Hajjah. Small fry like al-Sallal and Hasan al-‘Amri were imprisoned 
at Hajjah .?€ 

Ahmad had not taken part in the siege in person. He was 
now elected Imam by the San‘a’ ulema as al-Nasir #H-Din Allah 
the day after the fall of the city. His retaliation for his father's 
murder was severe but restricted, not accompanied by wholesale 
executions.’ The assassination of Yahya was unpopular and 
Yemenis in Aden heaped abuse on the Liberals. The writer was 
in Hadramawt at this time and recalls the shock felt in Tarim 
Sayyid circles at the deed. Some say that Ahmad promised as a 
reward for the tribes the sack of San‘a’—that he made such a 
promise seems unlikely—but even he could probably not have 
controlled them once they were loosed. For the San'anis the sack 
was a disaster, many big merchant houses were ruined and the 
great Samsarat Muhammad b. Ahsan has been closed ever 
since. It created a hostility to Ahmad there and he made his 
capital Ta‘izz to which San‘a’ played second fiddle till the coup 
d'état of 1962. 


Characters of Yahya and 
Ahmad Hamid al-Din 


What manner of man was Yahya who ruled the Yemen for 
thirty years and whose imprint on it can be seen to thus day? 
Wyman Bury? quotes a Turkish officer just returned from 
Khamir, ‘He just sleeps and eats, and drinks coffee.’ ‘I gathered 
that he took no very active part in the affairs of the vilayet, 
beyond receiving reports from his nominees and adherents, which 
should keep him in touch with everything that goes on. He 
never smokes,^ lest he should offend the strict Moslem prejudice 
of his more fanatical supporters, and conforms to all the rigours of 
Islam.’ The British Intelligence Handbook*#’ reports that ‘he is 
said to be an intelligent man of shifty, weak, and yielding 
character, who, owing to his parsimony, has not much hold over 
the tribesmen of the north-east. He greatly weakened his position 
by releasing, in accordance with the peace of 1911, 400 hostages 
kept in captivity since 1904.’ Bury?! more shrewdly observes 
that he is less powerful on the side of Government than he was in 
opposition. 

Yahya throughout his life was stigmatised by an almost 
ingenious miserliness. As a politician and administrator he is 
not to be despised and he put to the best use such assets as Imams 
have, political acumen, sanctity and scholarship. If no soldier, 
as Bury says, the interpretation of his daily routine as inactivity 
is quite wrong, for the writer sharing the same caves as the 
Hamid al-Din princes in 1964 and 1966 has watched this so-called 
inactivity which goes on through the waking hours—a hard 
exercise of brain and personality. A man of extreme conservatism 
the Imam hoped, through isolating the Yemen from the outside 
world, including modernised Muslim countries like Egypt, to 
avoid corruption of the pure Islamic faith (as he saw it), and 
politically to preserve the Yemen’s independence. The ban on 
the foreign Arabic press was part of this policy. Music was 
banned for sectarian reasons. Yahya was a man of simple 
manners—he is said, at least in his early days, to have gone about 
342 Al-Shamahi, op. çit., 265. 

343 See Ahmad al-Shami, op. cit., 43-60, for a fascinating account of the Hajjah 
prisoners. 
344 At most some 20-30 persons were executed. 


345 Arabia Infelix, 136. 
346 Yahya however chewed gat but abandoned it in later life. 
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San‘a’ with only a single soldier as escort—Presidents of the 
Republic have truckloads of soldiers and motor-cycle outriders as 
they flash through the narrow streets of old San‘a’ to the Jami'. 
Every morning he would sit in the court of his mansion Dar 
al-Sa‘adah to hear complaints—the tree where he sat is still 
pointed out to visitors. 


8.2 Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din. Critics aver that his nose was more aquiline in 
shape than would appear trom the portrait. ‘Artist: ‘Ali al-Jannáti. * 


Imam Ahmad Nasir al-Din was a ruler of tremendous 
personality, astute, brave, resolute, learned and witty, suspicious, 
unable to brook opposition, often terrifying, patient but swift 
to action. His reign saw great change in the external world 
forcing itself on the Yemen. Internally al-Shamahi provides 
the clearest survey of the inimical forces working against Ahmad. 
They were many and varied—certain great Sayyid houses, the 
tribal chiefs of Hashid, Barat and others, certain Qadi houses, 
the young officers, the many Shafi'is in the Yemen, Aden and 
abroad mainly finding their inspiration in Liberal (Ahrar)} 
propaganda. 

Not at once obvious is the ever faster rate of economic decline 
of the Yemen that seems already to have started in Yahya's day, in 
relation to the external world, especially with the growth of 
Saudi Arabia and the oil states. There was no way to arrest this 
decline in a basically agricultural country, the known resources of 
which were already fairly fully exploited and which the security 
provided by the dynasty had even allowed to develop a little. 
347 Handbook of Yemen, op. cit., 44. 

348 Op. cit, 158. 
349 It is said of Jabir Rizq al-Kawkabani, a famour poet and musician of 

Kawkaban now dead that since music was prohibited only a part of his verse 


and music have survived. He performed in secret. Gramophones etc., were 
also prohibited. 


This seems to have been accompanied by a large rise in the 
population. For economic decline the Hamid al-Din were 
conveniently awarded the blame and even a commonsense 
movement among farmers who substituted profitable cash-crop 
gat-growing for difficult and not very profitable coffee was 
reckoned a fault for which the Imams were responsible. 

If these problems were not enough the rise of Nasserist 
expansionism, the success of army coups in Egypt and Iraq and 
the interference of the USSR came to complicate the situation. 
Where, m the past, anti-régime movements were mostly dealt 
with as an internal matter they now came into the full glare of 
radio and press publicicy. Ahmad could and did deal severely 
with dissidents—he was even, all things considered, reasonably 
clement—but he could not cope with the ‘media’ which made of 
every dissident a martyr. 


Imam Ahmad and Unrest in the 
Yemen: Imam al-Badr 


Ahmad was now firmly established as Imam and the popular 
tide meanwhile running in his favour but the rivalry of the 
Hamid al-Din princes was to lead to the downfall of their house. 
This rivalry the prisoners of Hajjah sought to exploit, though 
doubtless the princes had no need of their help on the path to self- 
destruction. By 1954 Qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Irvàni had been 
released from prison and he persuaded the Imam whose suite he 
had joined, to release others. Ahmad al-Shami, when freed, 
joined the suite of Ahmad’s only son, Muhammad al-Badr, and 
the literary and scholarly circle frequenting his salon at his 
mansion, Dar al-Basha’ir in Bir al-‘Azab—others attending the 
salon included the blind left wing poet al-Baraduni and ‘Abdullah 
Humran.259 ' 

The crucial issue within the Hamid al-Din house was their 
dislike of Ahmad’s purpose that ai-Badr be recognised as Heir- 
Apparent—broadly speaking the rest of the Hamid al-Din 
favoured al-Hasan, the Imam’s brother. Ahmad in San‘a’ in 
summer 1954 was quarrelling violently with his brothers over 
the question and, thinking they were planning to murder him, 
he suddenly left for Ta‘izz, leaving al-Badr in San‘a’, Hasan 
declared his opposition to al-Badr becoming Heir-Apparent in 
print in @-Jyman. So Ahmad packed off Hasan, whom he had 
dismissed from the Premiership on June 16 1956, as Yemeni 
ambassador to Washington and made his brother ‘Abdullah 
Prime Minister in Ta‘izz, 

By this time Ahmad appears, by an unfortunate chance, to 
have already become a morphine addict. When suffering a painful 
operation an Italian doctor, Toffolon, persuaded him to accept 
injections, Toffolon reassuring him by injecting himself.351 For 
this reason Ahmad seemed to have lost his energy and will to 
action. 

It so happened that men of the Army at the Ta‘izz ‘Urdi at 
which Ahmad resided, fell out wich the villagers of al-Hawban 
and the Army retaliated on the villagers, plundering, burning 
and killing. An officer, al-Thulaya, said to have trained in Iraq 
along with al-Sallal and al-‘Amri, took advantage of the Army’s 
fear of punishment by the Imam, to persuade them to attack the 
"Urdi. This incident caught the various conspirators unprepared 
and divided but Prince ‘Abdullah was proclaimed Imam and 
Ahmad declared himself ready to abdicate in favour of his brother— 
he actually wrote an instrument of abdication which is displayed 
to this day in the ‘Urdi Museum. 


350 Al-Shamahi, 276. 

351 Toffoion died, it is said, through his addiction. 

352 Badr brought with him to London Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Shami (a Qadi 
house of Kawkaban not Sayyids) and when I chatted to him about the frontier 
troubles of the time of which he was believed to be in charge he blamed 
young British officers for it. He died in San‘a’ in 1965. 

353 Al-Shamahim 306, states that from 1959 al-Badr introduced large numbers 
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Ahmad however was playing for time and summoned the 
garrisons and tribes of Jabal Sabir to his aid—in Ta'izz the Shafi' 
‘amil rallied to him. Al-Badr was in Hodeidah, but he moved up 
to Hajjah to rally the tribes, at the same time releasing the 
Temaining prisoners there of 1948, including Hasan al-‘Amri, 
al-Sallal and Muhammad al-Akwa‘ who joined him, Meanwhile 
the Imam broke out of the ‘Urdi sword in hand and challenged 
his besiegers to personal combat, adding ‘Do you want to kill your 
imam, the Commander of the Faithful? You can’t do it! Your 
Imam is guarded by God!’ Ahmad had bribed a number of 
Thulaya’s soldiers to come over to his side. Later he is said to 
have fined the same soldiers for their mutinying the sum of the 
bribes he paid them—no wonder the men were filled with rueful 
admiration for him—Ahmad, Ya Jinnah—You devil! 


8,3 imam Ahmad Hamid al-Din anending an execution, surrounded by 
members of his family and attendants. with young princes in the foreground. 


*Abduliah and another brother ‘Abbas, al-Thulaya and twelve 
others, mostly officers, were executed. Qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Iryani, who was deeply implicated, was reprieved at the last 
moment. Asa reward for his prompt action al-Badr was proclaimed 
Heir-Apparent and made Deputy Prime Minister and Commander 
in Chief. On April 25 1955 he was made Prime Minister. 

In 1956 al-Badr made a lengthy tour abroad, meeting Nasser 
in Cairo and falling under his spell. He came to London and was 
well received but with reservations because of the frontier 
situation,252 and he was given neither aid nor arms. In Russia and 
the Soviet block he found a readiness to supply him with (relatively) 
modern arms and military instructors. Al-Badr probably thought 
to provide himself with a trained modern army which would 
support him if Hasan were to return and raise the tribes, but he 
was playing a dangerous game. 

In Cairo Nasser had been cossetting the Liberals who were 
issuing a stream of propaganda by pamphlet and on Sawt al-‘Arab 
against Imam Ahmad which had an undoubted effect within and 
without the Yemen. This Ahmad countered by joining the 
United Arab Republic in 1958 and the Liberals had to transfer 
their activities to Beirut. At this point, perhaps even earlier, 
Egyptian officers were brought in to train the Yemeni army.?? 

By 1959 addiction to morphine had got such a hold on Ahmad 
that he had to go to Italy to be ‘dried our, taking with him 
al-Iryani whose opinions he valued while he was aware that he 
was a dangerous man. 

of Egyptian officers. 

Calamitous as the Heir-Apparent’s actions were for the Hamid al-Din, his 
policy did have same positive results in that he got the Russians to recon- 
struct Hodeidah port, the French to help at Mocha, and the Chinese to build 
the Hodeidah-San‘a’ road—but even these long-term benefits were only to 


the advantage of the foes of the régime as they made the swift arrival of 
Nasser’s armoured forces in San‘a’ a possibility. 
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8.4 Qad Muhammad Mahmud al-Zubayri in official costume. The turban 
i'imamah) is wound round a cap tiff or gareug’. A shawl (shah is worn over the 
black robe made of broadcloth, pekk, which gives it its name; it has long sleeves 
cakmam racial? and strips chari of embroidery (guan, pl. gavann). The white 
gown underneath is called af-zunnah. Prince al-Hasan b. al-Hasan gave this jak 
to Zubavri when al-Hasan went to Cairo: Zubayri wore it at the Erkowit 
Conference. The jukA is worn on the Friday, on Feast days (‘fai and on 
ceremonial occasions imungsabat and is inherited from father to son. 


With the cat away the mice came out again. The Army in 
Ta'izz and San‘a’ was so restive that al-Badr called in the tribes, 
fearing the Army might attack him in Dar al-Bashàvir. Tapes of 
seditious speeches were made and sent with warning letters to 
the Imam in Rome. The Imam was also given to understand that 
his son intended to depose him. Ahmad, now recovered, returned 
by sea. Nasser came to visit him on board ship—Ahmad gave him 
a studied insult by pleading himself too unwell to get out of bed 
(to greet a mere soldier), but he rose to greet an “lm in the 
person of the Shaykh al-Azhar. It is said this roused Nasser’s 
spite against him. 

In Hodeidah Ahmad made his stern but rousing speech254 


354 I am indebted to Ahmad al-Shami for a recording of this speech. For political 
reasons it has been much mis-quoted. It threatens to behead any who have 
been proved to have upset public security and to put the unarmed in danger 
(:RAajat al-du'afa'), and ends ‘Who-ever calls me a liar, ler him try—this is 
the horse and here is the battle-field" The speech is much punctuated by the 
loud cheering of the good citizens of Hodeidah and others present, especially 
when the punishments are described by the Imam. Al-Zubayri made a 
poetic riposte to the speech taking up the words Hadha "I-faras, wa-hadha 
‘Lmaydan. 
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against those who had been creating disturbance in his absence— 
some fifty thousand tribesmen brought into San‘a’ by al-Badr 
hurriedly left it on hearing the speech over the radio. “Bawzwak 
alShaybah, The old Bull has bellowed’, they said. Husayn 
al-Ahmar and other northern chiefs now came out in rebellion, 
but Ahmad, by political means, including bribery, broke up 
support for him and he launched many northern tribes against 
them along with a force of the Regular Army commanded by two 
experienced Sayyid generals. The Regular Army had been 
infiltrated by sedition for a number of years—this is well described 
by an officer, ‘Abdullah Juzaylan,*** anti-régime from the days 
of his training in Egypt. Nevertheless the tribes and army quelled 
the rebellion. Husayn al-Ahmar’s supporters melted away, he 
and his son Hamid had to surrender and were executed under 
circumstances not very creditable to the Imam. 

Ahmad had wakened to the danger of the Russians and to 
Nasser’s ambitions in the Red Sea.** After the defection of 
Syria from the UAR, he courageously published his famous 
poem, in late 1961, attacking such socialist policies as nationalisa- 
tion (ta^mim) as un-Islamic. On this Nasser, whom Ahmad was 
obviously attacking, broke off the alliance and turned on again the 
full blast of his powerful propaganda machine, spiced with 
al-Baydani’s scurrilous attacks on Ahmad and such preposterous 
inventions as that he fed his prisoners to his lions! Sawt al-‘Arab 
invective against the ‘Tyrant’ (al-Taghi) to which Yernenis could 
now listen on their transistors certainly won some response— 
furthermore Yemenis going up and down to Cairo were exposed 
toanti-régime propaganda. The San‘a’ and Ta'izz schools 
became centres of disaffection. Merchants who disliked the 
monopolies exercised by the Imam’s agent, ‘Ali al-Jabali, often 
helped finance anti-régime groups. To all this hostile propaganda 
the Hamid al-Din made no answer. 

An attempt in March 196] to assassinate Ahmad when he 
went to see the new Hodeidah port built by the Russians and 
inspect Hodeidah Hospital, was contrived by its Security Officer, 
Muhammad al-*Ulufi and two others, seemingly entirely on their 
own initiative and unconnected with the other conspiracies 
afoot. They emptied their revolvers into him and the Imam 
threw himself to the ground pretending to be dead, and survived. 

Ahmad recovered from the bullet wounds in his thigh, but, if 
cured from his addiction, it now returned and he would take no 
measures to deal with troubles—he would seclude himself for 
long periods and do no business. He understood the dangers but 
had lest the will to meet them. For this reason in part at least it 
may be that he did nothing to return the Egyptian officers to 
Nasser, but perhaps he saw the danger to Badr from Hasan as 
greater. He was aware that even the person on whom he most 
relied, Qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Irvani was deeply committed 
against him, and papers found after his death on the Imam’s 
clothing contained detailed information on al-Iryani and other 
conspirators.58 “The general restlessness engendered by the 
inflammatory propaganda from outside the Yemen and the 
stagnation inside it found expression in a series of bomb incidents 
in the three principal cities. 

Imàm Ahmad died from old age and natura! causes as his 
American physician has assured me on the 19 September 1962. 


355 ALTankh als h-Lthawrat al-Yamantyyah, Beirut, February, 1977. 
Juzaylàn allows himself a greater role than he actually played. Cf. Ahmad 
al-Raham and others, Asrar wa-watha’tg ai-thawrah, Beirut, 1978. 

356 Al-Badr when I spoke with him in the Cave at al-Qarah in 1964, told me he 
was well acquainted with Nasser’s expansionist ambitions down the Red Sea 
from the days when they held discussions together. 

357 Al-Shamahi 315. 

358 This information was personally confirmed to me by President al-Iryani 
when I questioned him on the point in 1969. 


Imam Ahmad believed the British had at least condoned the 
murder of his father??? and it is said furthermore that he was 
under some pressure from Arab nationalist sentiment to assert 
Yemeni claims to Protectorate territories. He was successful in 
getting the British Government to agree to direct communication 
with London—not through Aden where Yemeni conditions were 
much better understood. He saw less chance of acquiring 
Protectorate territory as it developed under British tutelage, and 
conditions were markedly better there than in his own country. 
Even before the abortive federation proposals of early 1954 
Ahmad was encouraging dissident tribesmen (of whom a supply is 
always available) with presents of rifles, grain and money, to 
create fitnah beyond his borders. The independent Sultanates 
had no wish to join the Yemen and this brought them in to a 
federal agreement promulgated in February 1959. 

In his last years Ahmad had come to realise that while the 
British were blocking the way to expansion of Mutawakkilite 
Yemen southwards they constituted no menace to his country and 
the real danger to the régime came from Nasser. He therefore 
adjusted his policy towards the British and this is marked by his 
appointment of Ahmad al-Shami as ambassador to Britain in 1961, 
When an attempt was made on the British representative in Ta'izz 
in January 1962, Ronald Bailey, the Imam hastened to send an 
envoy to Aden to declare his regret and offer amends. The 
curious circumstances in which the would-be assassin Muhammad 
Ahmad Qunbulah, though apprehended, escaped, seem to suggest 
that there was a conspiracy to upset relations between the Yemen 
and Britain. 

The situation fraught with dangers, the Imam's death was 
concealed for some days. Then his body was flown to $an‘a’, 
emotional crowds at Ta‘izz expressing their grief, only a few days 


359 The late R. Tring informed me thar a flight by the Governor of Aden to see 
the new Wazir Government in San‘a’ was only put off from landing by heavy 
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later to hail ‘the Revolution’. Ahmad was buried in the little 
mosque he had founded, akRawdah?* in Bir al-Azab. A 
prominent ‘alim who accompanied the body to San‘a’ had been 
warned by the Mufti of Aden, al-Bayhani, not to return to the 
Yemen—he must have had more than an inkling of the conspira- 
cies of which there were many of varied political hues. 

Al-Badr was proclaimed Imam in $an‘a’ and allegiance paid 
him by large numbers of leading ulema, chiefs, officials and army 
officers, Nasser, as the writer has been reliably informed by a 
leading Yemeni Republican official, was caught not quite 
prepared and complained that he had to recognise al-Badr as 
Imam. On instructions from Cairo one presumes, the Egyptian 
charge d'affaires; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid, frightened the 
young officer conspiracy of ‘Abdullah Juzaylan by telling them 
their plot was blown, and they had better act at once. In the early 
hours of the 26 September 1962, some fifty officers attacked Dar 
al-Basha’ir, rather incompetently, with six tanks. Al-Badr and his 
guards put up a spirited fight—but the Imam was unable to get in 
touch with al-Sallal or the loyal Ahnumi soldiers in the Qasr 
because the telephone wires had been cut. In the morning al-Badr 
slipped away to the northern wall, the people on the roofs 
murmuring Allah yahfaz al-Imam, in blessing as he passed. He 
set out for Hajjah to rally the tribes to him. 

A great massacre of the leading officials in San‘a’ followed, 
many of them ulema of distinction, others like Ahmad Zabarah 
were thrown into prison. The officers at an utter loss about what 
to do with their ‘revolution’ and in fear of the possible conse- 
quences, brought in ‘Abdullah al-Sallal whom al-Badr had raised 
to the rank of Chief of Staff in charge of the dispositions against 
the possibility of an attack by his uncle Hasan, and faute de mieux 
he became the first President of the Yemen Arab Republic. 


rain at San‘a’. This doubtless lent colour to Abmad’s in fact unfounded 
suspicions. 
360 This mosque is closed and not used. 
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Chapter 9 


Western Accounts of 
San‘a’ 1510-1962 


Most Western visitors to San‘a’ were impressed by the beauty 
or the character of the city. Their narratives are by no means 
always totally reliable for many did not know Arabic or lacked the 
background knowledge fully to understand what they saw. 
However, their accounts often contain details of not inconsiderable 
importance which may be used to supplement other sources and 
some, particularly those of a few really excellent observers, contain 
information not available elsewhere. This chapter attempts to 
chronicle what they actually said rather than to criticize their 
descriptions. 

The first account of San‘a’ by a European was published in 
Rome in 916/1510 and translated into English some seventy years 
later. The author was Ludovico di Varthema* a ‘Gentleman of the 
Citie of Rome’ whose travels had already taken him to Medina and 
to Mecca and were to lead him to the Indies scarcely a decade after 
Vasco da Gama. His description is of a city 

situate uppon a verye hyghe mountayne, verye strong by Arte 
and Nature. The Soltan besyged this, with a great armye of 
fourescore thousande men for the space of three monethes, 
but could never wynne it.... The walles are of eyghteene 
cubites heyght, and twentie in breadth, insomuch that eyght 
camels in order may wel marche upon them. The region is 
very fruitfull and lyke unto ours, and hath plentie of water. . . . 
The soyle beareth certayne spyces not farre from the citie, It 
conteyneth about foure thousand houses. The houses are of 
fayre buyldyng, and give no place to ours. The cine is so 
large, that it conteyneth within the walles, fieldes, gardens, 
and medowes. 
There is only one disadvantage in this most attractive place: 

the Sultan's son, by a certayne naturall tyrannye and madness, 
delyteth to eat mans fleshe, and therefore secretly kylleth 
many to eate them. 

As such a practice would be un-Islamic, once may suspect that 
di Varthema was either the victim or the propagator of a real 
traveller’s tale. 

No other Europeans appear to have visited San‘a’ before it fell 
under the sway of the Turks in 946/1539 when it became the seat 
of a Pasha. It was to this official that two Iberian Jesuits were 
sent after being captured off the Kuria Muria islands in 998/1590, 
becoming en route the first Christians to see Hadramawt and 
Ma’rib. Pedro Paez, who was later to be responsible for the 
conversion of the Emperor of Ethiopia and for some of the finest 
buildings in that country, spent five years as a captive in San‘a’ 
before he was ransomed. There he met some Portuguese who had 
been sent as prisoners to work in the Pasha’s garden. According 
to him the city had declined since Turkish occupation ta a mere 
*Source references are located at the end of the chapter and are arranged in the order 
in which they occur in the text. 
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2,500 houses, of which 500 were occupied by Jews. He noted 
that many of the fruits found in Portugal grew within its walls, ail 
watered from wells for there was no spring within the city. 

In 1018/April 1609 the first English ship reached Aden and 
troubles with local Governors there and at Mocha led to a series 
of visits, often under duress, to the Pasha of the Yemen by East 
India Company merchants. In May 1018/1609 Tohn Jourdain set 
off with another factor and two renegades from Aden. In his 
Journal he records ‘This citty of Senan is noe great cittie, but 
well seated in a valley, and walled aboute with earth in manner of 
greate stone squared, very curiouslie made for beeing earth, 
havinge every fortie paces distannce a watch howse or little tower 
with battlements... twelve foote thicke, and to outward shewe 
is as faire as a stone wall. The cittie is aboute two miles compasse 
within the walls, and hath within it a very faire and large castle of 
stone, with some ordinance but not much.’ In this citadel were 
kept hostages, according to a later traveller perhaps numbering 
1,000, from the various Arab tribes guarded by soldiers who, to 
quote the next visitor, Sir Henry Middleton, “keep such a continual 
hallooing to each other all night long, that one unaccustomed to 
the noise, can hardly sleep’. 

Jourdain’s account continues ‘The buildinge within the citty 
is of bricke, and many faire howses and churches with fayre 
towres, and many prettye gardens within the towne.” Nearby is 
‘one littell hill’ (a curious description of the towering Jabal 
Nuqum) ‘upon the topp of which standeth a platforme or bulwarke 
with some ordinance and watch kept, because on this mountaine 
there are found many sorts of stones, as catts eyes, agatts and blud 
stones in greate number.’ Much of the trade, he found, was with 
the Baniyans of Gujerat who imported textiles and metals and 
exported madder. His summary is ‘a very firtill cittie for all 
provision of victuall and fruite, and reasonable cheape. A whole- 
some and pleasant place to dwell in, and a temperate aire, neither 
too hott nor too cold’—except in the early morning. 

Sir Henry Middleton was in San‘a’ two years later, having 
been sent up as a prisoner from Mocha. He adds little to Jourdain 
except to say that on the west side there is a great deal of spare 
ground enclosed within the walls, where the principal people 
have their gardens, orchards, and kiosks, or pleasure-houses. He 
admired the fine buildings of stone and lime and adds that ‘The 
city of Zenan is somewhat larger than Bristol.” The pedantic 
Scotsman who edited his text comments severely ‘a most improper 
mode of description, as it Is now impossible to say what size 
Bristol was then.” In fact there seems little doubt that the popula- 
tion of Bristol was then about 12,000—a figure which would be 
quite reasonable for San‘a’ at the same time. 


A contemporary visitor, Benjamin Green, noted that the 
merchants included Armenians, Greeks and Persians as well as 
Indians and Jews. He thought that the city was at least two miles 
in compass with buildings of stone and beautiful lime ‘as good as 
plaister of Parris.” “Yt is walled rownde with mudd walls and 
abowte or neere adjoyning to the citty gates it is build with stone; 
and likewise in the insyde, of a manns highte yt is built with lime 
and stone rownd abowt.’ The only thing lacking was firewood, in 
place of which people burned camel’s dung. Another East Indian 
merchant, Joseph Salbank, also visited San‘a’ at this time and he 
seems to have been treated with special deference. At each town 
on the way from Mocha he was escorted to the Governor by 
infantry and cavalry. At ‘Sinan’ itseif he was greeted a mile 
outside the gates by 50 mounted Turks and led to a well-furnished 
house. He reported that the city was so cold that ‘it will give vent 
yearly to a good quantity of English cloth’ for even in the height 
of the summer it was possible to wear a furred gown. The court 
contained 40-50,000 gallant Turks, most of whom wore expensive 
Venetian cloth. Not far away was a eskar or camp of 30,000 
soldiers continuously in the field against an Arab King in the 
mountains, They were said to wear coats of quilted Indian 
chintzes which were expensive and little use in the cold. Salbank 
said there was another /eskar near ‘Teyes’ with a further 30,000 
men under a German renegado. Kerr, whom we have just seen 
criticising Middleton's figures for the population of San‘a’, 
decided in nineteenth century Edinburgh, that the final ‘0° should 
be lopped from those of Salbank. 

Hard on the heels of the English came the Dutch whose first 
ship reached Mocha in 1025/January 1616. The Captain-Major 
of the fleet, Pieter van den Broecke, went up to ‘Chenna’ to inter- 
view the Turkish Pasha, who turned out to be a courteous 
Hungarian who kept great state, with an entourage including 200 
richly dressed noblemen and a tame feopard. Van den Broecke was 
impressed by the antiquity of the city—by the well more than 100 
arms-lengths deep which was said to have been dug by Jacob and 
produced water too cold to drink and the beautiful mosque which 
contained a piece of Noah’s ark. He reported the existence of 
another mosque with more than 100 columns, each made from a 
single stone and which concained many pre-Christian antiquities. 
He enjoyed the outside view of the four tall minarets and the 
three gates of bluish stone, but does not tell us if he availed 
himself of the public baths although he does say that they were 
used by men in the morning and women in the afternoon. In the 
ten years that the Dutch struggled to trade with the area, there 
were several other visitors but none seem co have left any account. 
This brief flurry of European contact ended with the expulsion of 
the Turks in 1039/1630. 

Nearly a century and a half were to pass before any more 
Europeans set foot in the city; indeed de la Roque who visited 
Mocha in 1123/1711 thought that no Westerner had ever seen 
San‘a’. From hearsay he reported the ruins of an enormous pre- 
Islamic palace in the centre of the town and of a temple built by a 
Christian Emperor of Ethiopia in an attempt to attract worshippers 
away from Mecca. People said that che climate was perfect, the 
nights and days of equal length, that the streets were paved and 
the walls were wide enough for eight horses to walk abreast. 

A more credulous visitor, Captain Alexander Hamilton, was 
questioning Mocha folk around the same ume. They told him 
that 


In all the Streets (of Sounan) there are Brokers for Wives, so 
that a Stranger who has not the Conveniency of an House in 
the City to lodge in, may marry, and be made a free Burgher 
for a small Sum. When the Man sees his Spouse, and likes 
her, they agree on the Price and Term of Weeks, Months or 
Years, and then appear before the Cadjee or Judge of the 
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Place, and enter their Names and Terms in his Book, which 
costs but a Shilling or thereabout. And joyning Hands before 
him, the Marriage is valid, for better, for worse, till the 
Expiration of the Term agreed on. 


It is easier to believe the rest of his story! that San‘a’ is the centre 
for goods brought from India and that each trade has its own street. 

It was not until 1177 July/1763 that $an‘a’ received its first 
teal explorer—Carsten Niebuhr, accompanied by the other 
survivors of the mission sent to Arabia by the Danish King 
Frederik V, He spent a mere ten days in the city but has left an 
account which contains more useful information than that of any 
previous visitor. As Wilson was to report some thirty years later, 
no European was allowed to approach mounted within a certain 
distance of the capital and Niebuhr records the humiliation that 
he felt as his servants continued on their asses while he and his 
European companions had to walk to their lodgings. Like other 
subsequent travellers, he was prevented by a strict etiquette from 
either making or receiving visits until he had paid his respects to 
the Imam. 

This important event occurred on the third day after their 
arrival. Niebuhr was conducted to ‘a spacious square chamber 
having an arched roof.’ In the middle was a large basin with 
fountains; which he does not describe although in an account of 
the garden of the Wazir he remarked how they were set in motion 
by the water being raised in a reservoir by an ass which was led by 
aservant. These fountains were very common and served to cool 
the air. 

The visitors were led up to the Imam and were permitted to 
kiss the back and palm of his hand, as well as the hem of his robe. 
As each of the party performed the ceremony, a herald shouted 
‘God preserve the Imam’, while the bystanders echoed the senti- 
ment. The Ruler, dressed in a great white turban and a gown of 
bright green colour with large sleeves and rich filleting of gold 
lace on each side of his breast sat on silken cushions. After a 
courteous reception he sent each of the foreigners a purse of small 
change—a real civility which stopped them from being swindled by 
the money changers, This reception was followed by a call on the 
principal Wazir. 

Niebuhr says that the city of San‘a’ lies at the foot of Mount 
Nikkum (Nuqum), on which are still to be seen the ruins of a castle 
which the Arabs suppose to have been built by Shem. Below the 
height stands the castle with a rivulet and nearby, outside the city, 
the walled Bustan al-Metwokkel (Bustan al-Mutawakkil) a 
spacious garden which was laid out by Imam Metwokkel (al-Qasim 
al-Husayn, 1126-39/1716-27) and embeilished by the reigning 
Imam (‘Abbas b. Husayn, 1161-89/1748-79). 

Niebuhr says that it took about an hour to walk around the 
brick walls of the main city. He attempted to make a map but 
found it impossible to be accurate because of the excited crowd—an 
experience not unknown to photographers today! He reported 
that the city appeared more populous than it was in reality 
because of the large expanse of gardens within the walls. It 
contained many ‘noble palaces’, three of the most splendid of 
which were constructed by the present monarch. He particularly 
admired the place built by the previous Imam, al-Mansur (1151- 
61/1727-48). In the castle Niebuhr found the ruins of old 
buildings but ‘notwithstanding the antiquity of the place, no 
remarkable inscriptions. There is the mint, and a range of prisons 
for persons of different ranks." There was a battery with, surpri- 
singly, a German mortar of 1513 and seven small cannon. There 
were also two palaces which ‘are built in a style of architecture 
different from ours. The materials are, however, burnt bricks, 
and sometimes even hewn stones; but the houses of the common 
people are of bricks which have been dried in the sun. I saw no 
glass windows, except in one palace, near the citadel. The rest of 


1 This looks like the Shi'ah practice of murah or temporary marriage, except 
that this, according to the Encyclopaedia of [siam is not permitted by the Zaydis. 
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houses have, instead of windows, merely shutters, which are 
opened in fair weather, and shut when it is foul. In the last case, 
the house is lighted by a round wicket, fitted with a piece of 
Muscovy glass; some of the Arabians use small panes of stained 
glass from Venice.’ 

Niebuhr noted that the city had seven gates and ‘only’ twelve 
public baths. He gives no particulars of them but goes on to 
describe the ‘great Simseras (samsarah) or caravanserais for 
merchants and travellers. Each different commodity is sold in a 
separate market. In the market for bread, none but women are to 
be seen; and their little shops are portable. The several classes of 
mechanics work, in the same manner, in particular quarters in the 
open street. Writers go about with their desks, and make out 
brieves, copy-books, and instruct scholars in the art of writing, all 
at the same time. There is one market, where old clothes are 
taken in exchange for new.’ 

Like Green before him, Niebuhr commented upon the 
shortage of wood among the bleak and barren hills of the Yemen. 
It had to be brought from some three days’ journey away and a 
camel load cost two crowns (girsk). The shortage was supplemented 
by ‘pit-coal’? and peat mixed with straw. This shortage was 
amply compensated for by the richness of the frnits—some twenty 
varieties of grapes ripening gradually throughout the months. 
The Arabs hung them in their cellars to preserve them while the 
Jews turned them into wine. Others were exported in the form of 
raisins. 

Outside the walls lay che suburb of Bir al Assab (Bir al-‘Azab) 
with houses scattered through the gardens along the bank of a 
small river. This and the nearby village of Rodda (al-Rawdah) 
reminded Niebuhr of Damascus and indeed he said that after long 
rains a small rivulet runs through the city. Aqueducts from Jabal 
Nikkum supplied an abundance of fresh water. 

Niebuhr visited the Jewish ‘village’ of Kaa el Ihud (Qà' al- 
Yahud), of which he estimated the population at 2,000. Like so 
many subsequent writers he regarded them as the best artisans in 
Arabia, potters and goldsmiths, who came to San‘a’ by day and 
returned at night for they were not permitted to sleep in the city. 
They were lightly taxed—125 crowns a month for the entire 
community--but treated with contempt and forced to wear special 
dress. They were suffering particularly at the time of Niebuhr’s 
visit because one of their most important merchants had just 
attracted the Imam’s displeasure. All houses in their quarter 
‘above the height of 14 fathoms’ had been destroyed, although 
some had been as fine as any house in San‘a’ itself and 14 syna- 
gogues had been demolished. 

Another community that attracted Niebuhr’s attention was 
that of the Baniyans. He reckoned their number at 125 and found 
them financially oppressed. They paid 300 crowns a month for 
permission to reside in the city and suffered great exactions if 
there were an heir; if not, the Imam took all the property. 

Niebuhr was fortunate enough to see the Imam returning from 
his Friday devotions attended by the princes and followed by 
some hundreds of soldiers. A parasol, the emblem of royalty, 
sheitered him from the sun and on each side was borne a standard 
‘having upon it a small silver box filled with amulets, whose 
efficacy was imagined to render him invincible,.,. The riders 
paced or galloped, at pleasure, and all went in confusion. Near a 
gate were stationed some pairs of camels bearing carriages, in 
which some of the Imam's wives often ride upon such occasions; 
but the carriages were at this time empty and served only to fill up 
the procession. Behind the camels, which bore these, were 12 
others, bearing nothing but some small flags, fixed, by way of 
ornament, to their saddles.’ It is interesting to contrast this 
description with that given by Cruttenden seventy years later in 
the reign of “Alt b. ‘Abdullah al-Mansur. He reported that the 
Imam carried a gold shafted spear, tipped with silver and rode 
with his left hand resting on the shoulder of a confidential eunuch. 
2 Nazih, Riliah, says coal is found in Wadi Rijàm. 
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Upon his arrival at the great open space in front of the Palace, his 
attendants ranged themselves in a square while, followed by his 
relations, the Imam repeatedly galloped around, feinting to attack 
the nearest horseman. He then dismounted and stood while any- 
one who wished could approach and kiss his knee. 

Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt brought a renewal of British 
interest in the political situation of the Red Sea littoral even 
before the occupation of Aden in 1839 made the two countries 
into neighbours. Two separate accounts exist of visits to San‘a’ 
around the turn of the century but unfortunately neither gives a 
detailed description of the city. Both Samuel Wilson in 1797 and 
Dr Pringle in 1801 established precedents; the former was the 
first to enter San‘a’ in European clothes and the latter the first to 
do so mounted. Each was given a guard to keep the curious at 
bay, by use of sticks if necessary, while Wilson was honoured by 
the attendance of a band, which, like subsequent Westerners, he 
considered energetic rather than harmonious. Both were extremely 
interested in the food set before them; Wilson writes of sixty 
dishes of meat dressed in different ways and four large silver 
coffee pots while Pringle ‘remembered twenty-five dishes of 
tinned copper and stone, covered with rich muslin and kincobs, 
arranged on the floor by the Imaum’s female housekeeper.’ 

Wilson, alas, one must regard as credulous rather than 
credible. He believed that the city was founded by a Beduin 
General ‘Sham ibn Noah, after whose demise the Turks obtained 
possession of it—a chronology it would be difficult to establish, 
Furthermore he reported that the population was nearly one 
million souls for someone had told him that the Imarn had taxed 
each household in San‘a’ and its suburbs a dollar (girsh/riyad) and 
that this imposition had raised 200,000 thalers. More acceptably 
he stated that the Imam was only rarely resident within the city 
but usually moved at weekly intervals through a series of houses 
in the vicinity. He was very impressed by the police force: 
‘robbers being seldom if ever heard of. The guns on the walls 
that previous travellers had noticed had apparently disappeared. 

His immediate successor, Pringle, was more concerned with 
the difficulties of transporting rich presents for the Imam on 
camel-back up from the coast at Mocha. He was rewarded, 
however, by the Ruler’s evident delight in a large looking-glass. 
He had several hospitable receptions at court and one cultural 
evening when he was sent for to explain to the Qadi ‘the principles 
of the action of an electrical machine and the use of some instru- 
ments such as globes, quadrants, portable sundials,’ 

It is unfortunate that so little has survived of the reports of the 
next visitor to San‘a’, Ulrich Jasper Seetzen whom Hogarth has 
described as ‘a botanist of European reputation, a profound 
observer of things and men, and a most learned Arabist .. . in 
many respects the best qualified European traveller who had yet 
come to Arabia.” He had already visited Mecca to qualify as a 
Hajji, the better to serve his Russian masters in Muslim territories. 
He wrote occasional reports back for a German publication and, 
presumably, for the Czar, but his main notes and his diaries dis- 
appeared after his murder near Ta'izz. He had travelled widely 
but he still felt that *Szanna' was the finest city that he had yet 
seen in the Orient and that, even in Europe, it would have been 
regarded as outstandingly beautiful. Constantinople might have 
finer mosques but not even Damascus had such a glut of fruit. 
He admired the gardens and the massive houses, standing 
compactly, painted with white or other colours. The Imam, at 
the time of his visit in 1810, Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Mutawakkil, lived 
in a new palace in the Bustan al-Mutawakkil. He found many 
manuscripts for sale in the suq—alas, these presumably were lost 
with the rest of his possessions. 

A quarter of a century elapsed before, during the brief reign of 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-Mangtir, Charles Cruttenden of the Indian 
Navy arrived in San‘a’. He was gratified by the hospitality of the 
Imam who sent him five sheep, wax candles and Persian tobacco, 


but was shocked by the Ruler’s personal habits. At the official 
reception the Imam wore a robe of crimson silk, a white turban 
wrapped around a cap of cloth of gold and a dagger studded with 
gems. Outside the palace was picketed the royal stud of very fine 
horses brought from the Jawf—horses larger than those of Najd 
but just as beautiful. 

Crittenden was a shrewd observer and a talented draughtsman 
so it is a great pity chat only two of the sketches that he presented 
to the Royal Geographical Society can still be found. He estimated 
the population at 40,000 or 75,000 if the suburbs of al-Rawdah 
and Wadi Dahr were included. This included some 3,000 Jews, 
living in their quarter and paying one riyal a year for the privilege 
of doing so. They sold silver, gunpowder and alcoholic spirits 
while in other parts of the shq one could purchase ancient square 
golden coins and jewels brought from Ma'rib. Cruttenden 
himself bought and sent to England the marble head of a perfectly 
beautiful statue which had been smashed upon the orders of the 
Imam. Import duties were almost nominal and glass from Egypt 
was in great demand. Other shops sold magnificent silks and 
velvets as well as spices and sugar. There were huge storehouses 
where the merchants brought in the main crop—coffee—during 
the months of December and January. To avoid the extortion of 
the Turks to the north, they sent it to Mocha at the cost of 44 
rivals a camel load—making a profit of 312 riyals a time. The 
merchants formed the principal body of men in the town and 
lived in considerable style. Non-Muslim merchants, Jews and 
Baniyans had to conceal their wealth. 

Cruttenden reported that the city walls now included Bir al- 
‘Azab, although they had not done so in Niebuhr's time, and 
measured some 51⁄2 miles in circuit. “The first thing that struck 
us on entering the city was the width of the streets and their 
cleanliness. There were about twenty mosques, many with 
gilded domes— particularly those in which an Imam had been 
buried. There were pleasant baths on the same pattern as those 
of Egypt and these were much frequented by the wealthy 
merchants. "Ihe houses are large, and the windows of those of 
the higher classes are of beautiful stained glass. À handsome 
stone bridge is thrown across the principal street, as in wet 
weather a stream of water runs down It.’ 

Cruttenden tells us that "The Imam of Sanaa has two large 
palaces with extensive gardens adjoining; the whole walled round 
and fortified. The first and largest is called Bustan el Sultan . , . the 
other, which is the more ancient, Bustan el-Metwokkil. They are 
built of hewn stone, plastered over with a grey-coloured mortar, 
having the windows and cornices of a bright white colour which 
gives the house a very light and airy appearance. Fountains 
appear to be indispensable to the houses in Sanaa, and in the 
Bustan el-Merwokkal there are several.’ Indeed there was one in the 
house in which Cruttenden was lodged—a fountain covered by an 
enormous vine. 

The same year (1836) San‘a’ received a visit from one of the 
most extraordinary characters of the age, the Revd. Joseph Wolff, 
a converted Jew who was later to reach Bokhara dressed in an 
academic cap and gown and proclaiming himself to be the Grand 
Dervish of the United Kingdom, Europe and America. He seems 
to have thought that the ‘B‘nee Arhab’ were the remnants of the 
Rechabites, the nomadic group of teetotal Jews who are mentioned 
by Jeremiah and his task was to convert them to the obedience of 
Canterbury. He travelled up from Hodeidah, appropriately 
loaded with Arabic versions of the New Testament, Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Robinson Crusoe, which he distributed to a largely 
illiterate population which presumably found some use for them, 
The local Jews, although probably surprised, received him with 
courtesy and the Chief Rabbi told him that the city was the 
Biblical Uzal and that when one of the gates, the “Bab Alstraan’ 
(Bab al-Sitrán) was opened, the first to pass through it would be 
the Messiah. The Jews he found, practiced polygamy, but few 
had more than two wives ‘and even then there is a devil among 
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9.1 The palace of the Imam in Sana’. drawn by Crunenden in the mid Lihi 
]9th century. 
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them.' He counted 18 synagogues of which the most important 
was the “Keneese Beit Alusta’ (Kanisat al-Usta) and saw an ancient 
house in ruins—Qasr Shem (who) he believed, was the priest 
Melchisidek. The Imam, who seems to have been spared a visit 
from Wolff, lived in ‘a most splendid palace, called Dar Attowashe’ 
(Dar al-Tawashi) “builtin a Gothic style and resembling a fortress,’ 
On his way back to the coast after a short stay the Revd. Wolff 
encountered some Isma‘ilis who discovered that his books did 
not mention the Prophet Muhammad so they gave him a sound 
thrashing. 

The next account that we have of San‘a’ is given by a French 
naval officer, Passama, although it appears that he collected 
information while at Hays rather than visited the city in person. 
He says that there were more than 400 houses of at least four 
storeys in height, four public baths, a hundred cafés and thirty 
mosques of which the principal one had a minaret 120 feet tall 
and was lit with 350 lamps. There were wells so great that five 
people could draw water simultaneously and 500 cisterns fed by 
cemented canals. It took twenty minutes to walk around the 
citadel which was garrisoned by 500 soldiers and the walls, 
guarded by thirty cannon, had te be renewed annually after the 
rain. The trade of the city was monopolised by its 500 Jews who 
manufactured narghiles, cottons, jambiyyahs (daggers) and 
pitchers. 
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9.2 The walls of San‘a. drawn by Cruttenden in the nud 1 3ch/19th century. 


In 1843 a Frenchman, Arnaud, revisited San‘a’ where he had 
already spent some time as a pharmacist in the service of the 
Imam. I have been unable to find anything written by him about 
the city for he seems to have regarded it as little more than a 
staging-post on the way to Ma’rib, which he was the first European 
to study. The same, unfortunately, is true of the Austrian scholar, 
Eduard Glaser, who was in San‘a’ several times in the 1880s. In 
July 1849 the city came briefly under Turkish rule, There was an 
almost immediate revoltand the garrison turned its guns on the 
süq. After a few days the Pasha purchased a safe withdrawal for 
his force and his departure was followed by a period of anarchy 
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which still persisted when in September 1856 a second missionary 
arrived to convert the Jews. This was the Revd. Henry Aaron 
Stern who took up residence with one of the principal Rabbis 
although he soon had to move to safety in the house of a Muslim 
merchant. 

He reported that the population was about 40,000 although he 
must have over-estimated the Jewish numbers which he gives as 
18,000, some of whom were descendants of those who had fled 
from Nebuchadnezzar! They had 18 synagogues, the most 
important of which the ‘Kaneesa Beit Alushta’, he described as a 
spacious and solid building. He reckoned the distance between 
the Muslim and Jewish towns at half an hour’s walk— a large 
tract of waste land, varied by cemeteries and fragments of 
former dwellings: ‘On the Jewish Sabbath this piece of 
ground is entirely deserted; not a human being is to be seen, not a 
voice breaks the dull silence, here and there a bird of prey and a 
savage jackal may be seen prowling among the tombs in search of 
food; even they, if their shrill and discordant notes had any 
signification, seem to think that no one had any right to intrude 
on these domains on the seventh day.’ 

Mr. Stern lodged at the Khan of Ali Zarkee, ‘a spacious and 
massive building, situated in the very centre of the market place, 
and surrounded on three sides by long lines of bazaars, where 
Jews and Mahommedans were all day congregated. Before the 
gate of the Khan many idle loiterers, and blustering coffee 
drinkers, were assembled when we arrived.’ He reported that 
only chree Baniyans remained in the city and two of these were 
murdered during his stay. He said that the standard coin was a 
copper called a rupee—600 of which equalled one shilling. 

The city was sacked by tribes of Arbab in 1851 and 1853, so 
the return of the Turks in April 1871 was greeted almost with 
relief. Certainly the epigrapher, Joseph Halévy, who was there at 
the end of 1869 reported that half the buildings were in ruins, Bir 
al-*Azab was practically uninhabited, Qasr Ghumdan destroyed 
and the mint sacked by a mob looking for gold and silver. The 
Mosque known locally as the “Kanisah’ because it had been 
founded by the Christian Governor Abrahah, was mainly rubble. 
He reckoned that the population had sunk from 200,000 to some- 
thing around 50,000. There was a brighter side, however, for he 
regarded San‘a’ as the most beautiful and cleanest town in Arabia, 
with streets that were wide, straight and usually paved. Remark- 
ably for Arabs, he said, even the inside of the houses were not 
dirty. Halévv listed the gates as follows: 


1} Bab al-Sabah (Gate of the Morning), which consists of two 
parallel gaces linking Bir al-‘Azab with the main town. 
There was, therefore, a little square between the southern 

2) Bab Houzayma (Bab Khuzaymah—Gate of the little heaps) 
which led to a sunken cemetery and the northern 

3} Bab Bustan al-Mutawakkil which led to the ruined palace of 
the Imams. Opposite it was: 

4) Bab al-Shaqadif (Gate of the Palanquins), so called because it 
was used by the ladies of the Imams riding in litters carried by 
camels. The southern gate of the main town was 

5) Bab al-Yaman and the northern 

6) Bab Shu'üb, while to the east was 

7) Bab al-Qagr which has broad stone steps leading up to the 
Qasr Ghumdan—a name now hardly remembered by the 
majority of the people. 


In Bir al-‘Azab, the north west gate is called Bab al-‘Abilah 
and there are rwo others for the names of which Halevy can give 
no reason—Bab al-Rum and Bab al-Shari. The main gate of 
Qa‘ al-Yahüd by which comers from the Tihamah entered, was 
simply called Bab al-Qa'. The southern part of the quarter which 
was called Balaqah had a gate called Bab Hathaba (probably Bab 
Hajabah—Firewood Gate—as some firewood came through this 
gate; see p.190a, n. 192) and returning towards Bab al-Sabah one 
found Bab al-Nuzayli/Nizayli. The plentiful fountains gave 
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abundant water and two streams crossed the town. The larger, 
Ghayl al-Aswad flows out as far as Shu'üb where it is used to 
irrigate the gardens while the smaller Ghay] Alaf soon looses itself. 
There was once, he was told, a third, the Ghayl al-Barmak1 but 
this was so evil-smelling that a learned Rabbi threw some Cabba- 
listic signs into its source, whereupon it dried up and never 
reappeared! 

He visited the Fort of Birash which the Arabs called the Qasr 
of Sam b. Nüh and which the Jews claimed was once their 
citadel. He found it about 1,000 feet long and 500 feet wide but 
so ruined that no wall was more than twelve feet high. The 
bystanders did not like his copying of inscriptions, fearing that he 
was writing talismans. He was told that the name of the city 
originated from the Ethiopian invaders, who, looking at its huge 
walls cried out ‘Sanaa! which meant ‘It is strong.’ 

Curiously Halévy stated that the city was the most fanatical in 
all southern Arabia and was particularly dangerous for non- 
Muslims at the time when the Sharifs of Khawlan were preparing 
to lead the Kibsi Caravan to Mecca for the Hajj. It was rarely 
possible even to catch a glimpse of the mosques for their massive 
doors were nearly always closed. However, from the outside, the 
architecture rivalled some of the finest buildings in Andalusia. 
He counted eighteen synagogues, agreeing with the previous 
writers that the most important was Kanisat Bayt al-Usta dating 
from 1760. Tradition had it that its builder was a certain ‘Araqi, 
a Minister of Finance who was probably the man whose disgrace 
Niebuhr had mentioned. 

The next visitor also remarked upon the ruined state of the 
city. Charles Millingen, a Scots doctor, whose visit tock place in 
1873, estimated the population at a mere 20,000 including the 
Turkish garrison of 1,000 men. He thought it would take two 
hours to walk around the city but, owing to incessant rain, does 
not appear to have tried. It was freezing, the Turkish doctors 
all said that the ‘climate was positively unhealthy’, and all the 
locals were swathed in furs. 

Apart from Niebuhr, none of the travellers that we have 
mentioned so far went to San‘a’ with exploration of the city as a 
primary objective. But this was the purpose of two visits by an 
Italian, Renzo Manzoni, who was there from October 1877 to 
March 1878 and from August 1878 to January 1879. He spent a 
further fortnight there in February 1880. The value of his 
descriptive writing was enhanced by the fact that he was the first 
to publish any photographs. 

He shows us a city which had started to undergo changes 
through Turkish rule. The Pasha Isma‘il Haqqi, toasted the King 
of Italy in claret and owned the solitary carriage in San‘a’. There 
was a weekly postal service and telegraphic link to Hodeidah. 
The health of the garrison was protected by a ‘magnificent and 
immense” hospital built in the European style with two storeys 
and wide corridors and equipped with a pharmacy and mortuary. 
The Turks had also founded a school which gave some technical 
education, 

Manzoni reckoned that the walls of San‘a’, which because the 
local earth mixed with water (zabur) hardened to resemble stone, 
looked like an enormous pudding, were 6,843m in circumference. 
Strangely, his list of gates does not correspond with that quoted 
by Halévy. They agree on Bab al-Qasr and Bab al-Yaman but he 
derives the name of Bab Shu'üb not from the nearby village but 
incorrectly} from the presence of bushes. Where Halévy has Bab 
al-Sabah (Gate of the Morning), Manzoni has Bab al-Sobah 
(Gate of the Ditch). The only other gate that he names is Bab 
al-Sitran which he translates Covered or secret gate, but which 
should be Gate of the Columns, to the south, serving as an exit 
from the citadel. 

Manzoni treats al-Mutawakkil as a separate quarter of the 
‘conurbation’ with Bab al-Antabah to the south and Bab al- 
Shaqadif to the north. The third part, surrounded by a wall 
6,496m in length, consisted of Bir al-‘Azab, the broad open space 


Sulbi Qa‘ al-Yahud itself. His list of eight gates is practically 
identical with that of Halévy, Bab al-Nuzayh, Bab al-Balaqah, 
Bab al-Rum, Bab al-‘Abilah, Bab Qa‘ al-Yahud, Bab al-Shari(?) 
In addition he gives Bab al-Sharah (al-Shararah), uniting Bir 
al-Azab with San‘a’ and he places Bab Khuzaymah in Bir al-‘Azab. 

It is not proposed to deal here with Manzoni’s descriptions of 
the forty-eight mosques and the ten baths of San‘a’, for these are 
noticed elsewhere. Nor is it necessary here to set out his descrip- 
tions of domestic architecture although references to some 
individual buildings are of interest. He tells us that the most 
important house still in existence is the large and ancient Dar 
al-Dhahab which had an artificial well at the height of its top 
storey; a viaduct of earth led down to the garden and camels and 
oxen moved along it drawing water. 

Two great buildings had been destroyed. The famour Dar 
al-Tawashi which had held 360 rooms, adorned with rich inscrip- 
tions, an immense staircase, vast courts and spacious gardens full 
of ponds, had been wrecked in an uprising some fifty years before. 
The Imams had once had two other palaces within the city itself, 
Dar ‘al-Makhdad’ and Dar ‘Naaman’. Manzoni himself on his 
first visit saw the great barracks, Dar 'Sabro' which had been 
built during the first Turkish occupation ‘in pure and rich Arab 
style’ before it was demolished in 1878 by Mustafa ‘Asim Pasha. 
It had nine storeys of which the top had been a single painted 
room ‘in Pompeian style’. The stairs were so well made that the 
Commandant was able to keep his favourite white donkey in a 
stall on the sixth floor. Manzoni was told that the decoration had 
been the work of Baniyans and Persians. The interior walls of 
the Mutawakkil palace were still standing with the military 
hospital rising from its ruins. Ic had three very large ponds fed by 
al-Ghayl al-Aswad and the Ghayl al-Barmaki. A bath and a 
mosque remained of the old palace complex. Manzoni enumerates 
the fruit and vegetables on sale in the sug and gives a list of the 
trades which contains nothing unexpected. He explains that the 
grain market is in the central square, while behind the Bab al- 
Yaman could be found the pottery market selling kitchen utensils. 
On the square of ‘Makhazem al-Robali’, probably Makhazin, 
could be found fruit and vegetables and on the square al-Tawashi 
litte stalls sold bread and other comestibles. The only slaughter- 
house was just by Bab al-Yaman. 

Like most other travellers Manzoni thought the city beautiful 
and very clean, although full of dogs. He felt, however, that 
Cruttenden had exaggerated its population which he himself 
calculated at about 20,000 Arabs, 3,000 Turks, 1,700 Jews and a 
Greek pharmacist. He added little on his subsequent visits except 
to relate that in August 1878 there had been enormous floods 
which had produced a real river which had damaged more than a 
hundred houses. The stone houses of the rich had survived but 
the earthen dwellings of the poor had returned to their original 
mud and been completely washed away. 

The failure of the visits of the two previous missionaries did not 
discourage the Bible Society and in January 1887 a retired Major- 
General, F. T. Haig, was sent to see what he could do. Hardly 
surprisingly, the Ottoman authorities regarded him with suspicion 
and would not allow him to sketch or photograph or to enter the 
new Military Hospital. He saw, however, a new barracks under 
construction, His military eye noted that the guns of the citadel 
pointed inwards at the town and not outwards and that soldiers 
were forbidden to enter narrow alleys because of the danger of 
assassination. The atmosphere was unhappy, ‘an Arab population 
intensely hating the few thousand Turks by whom they were held 
down, heavily taxed.” He put the number of inhabitants at 
30-35,000 including 5,000 Jews. All the male Jews were literate, 
with some 700 boys studying in twenty schools. They had also 23 
synagogues. He was also shown a few distinguishable relics of a 
Christian church. 

In the same year, the French forester, Albert Deflers, who had 
already been in Hadramawt, made his way up from Hodeidah. 
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He seems to have paced out the walls of $an‘a’ for he says that 
from the point of the citadel to Bab al-Yahud is about 4,280m and 
the widest part of the city some 1,270m. The wall he reckoned at 
eight to ten metres with little towers some three metres higher. 
He commented upon the elegant variety of decoration in the 
houses with each floor level marked by an outside band. He said 
that the wells were three to four metres in diameter and twelve to 
fifteen deep and were often operated by buffaloes. He was 
welcomed and assisted by the brothers Luigi and Giuseppe 
Caprotti who had recently been installed as representatives of an 
Italian firm. 

Deflers was more interested in the botany of the area than in 
the architecture of the city or the life of its inhabitants so he adds 
little to our historical accounts. He does however explain that the 
reason for the dove replacing the crescent over the minarets was 
to be found in the legend that when the Prophet took refuge in a 
cave on Jabal Thawr, two doves hung their nests over the 
entrance and, when pursuers arrived, were cooing with such 
tranquillity that it seemed impossible that there could be anyone 
inside. Deflers says that all of the minarets were of brick except 
those of the Jami‘ which were of stone dressed with white plaster. 

In June 1891, San‘a’ was entered for the first time by an 
American, the Revd. Samuel Marinus Zwemer. The country was 
in a state of revolt but he hired a mule and set out on his own from 
Hodeidah. He lodged with Caprotti who asked him to leave after 
one night, saying that he feared to offend the Government by 
entertaining a missionary; one may suspect a polite excuse for one 
cannot imagine from his writings that Zwemer would be a 
particularly congenial companion. He remained only five days 
but returned in August 1894 overland from Aden, reaching the 
city under arrest for smuggling Bibles. He stayed a fortnight. 

As with his predecessors, the Jews were his target. ‘It was 
very touching to realize’, he wrote, ‘that these Jews were not of 
the number whose ancestors rejected Jesus... their forefathers 
had left the Holy Land many, many years before.’ He reckoned 
their number at 20,000 our of a total population of 50,000. He 
had travelled widely and concluded that $an‘a’ remained, next to 
Baghdad, the most flourishing city in all Arabia. He was reminded 
of Cairo, even, by the Government Quarter with its cafés, 
billiard rooms, large Greek shops full of European goods, 
carriages, bootblacks and brass band. He counted 48 mosques, 39 
synagogues, 12 large public baths and a military hospital with 
200 beds. 

The next visitor, in 1892, Walter Harris, for many years The 
Times correspondent in Morocco, was anything but a missionary 
but he agreed that the Government Quarter presented an almost 
European appearance with its military band performing in the 
afternoons. He regarded the town as forming a triangle with its 
apex at the citadel and its base formed by the wall of ‘the garden 
suburb’, Bir al-‘Azab. The walls, on which were mounted some 
small guns, were of mud brick dried in the sun although the 
towers are of stone. To increase protection the Turks had built 
a series of round fortifications, resembling martello towers, a few 
hundred yards outside the walls. The Turks had repaired the old 
citadel which they used as an arsenal while there was another fort 
near the Hodeidah gate. Both these edifices, said Harris, contain 
the remains of old palaces which had fallen into disrepair. The 
old Imamic palace in which the Wali lived was so shabby that it 
resembled a barracks rather than a residence. Ruined, too, was 
the old temple and palace of Ghumdan. 

Harris greatly enjoyed the süqs of San‘a’. “The shops are all 
of one storey, the floor being raised about two feet above the 
ground, but not projecting on to the street in the little platforms 
one is so used to in Egypt and elsewhere. Here the seller sits 
cross-legged amongst his goods in the shadow of his mud-brick 
shop, gazing in front of him into the sun-lit yellow street and 
beyond into the shop opposite.” Among the goods on offer were 
Greek and local wines but of greater interest was the extraordinary 
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quantity of Chinese and Japanese pottery. Very few seemed to be 
recently imported and some might well have been valuable antiques 
as were coins, gems, arms, brass and copper work, carpets, pottery 
and the glass of both Arabian and Persian origin that were offered 
for sale. There were manuscripts also and he thought that che 
Yemen might well prove to be as rich a field for collectors as 
Egypt itself. 

There were some of the main streets, went on Harris, which 
were quite wide thoroughfares in which 


the few carriages which Sanaa boasts are able to pass each 
other. 'The most important of the streets leads from the 
square into which the Government buildings look to the 
bazaars. It is only a few hundred yards in length, it is true, 
but still it is sufficiently wide, to compare favourably with 
many European towns. The ‘square’ itself is a large oblong 
open space, faced on the east by the old castle and the large 
much-bedomed Turkish mosque, and on the west by what 
were once the palaces of the Arab rulers, and today form 
barracks and Government offices. At one end of the square 
an enterprising Turk has built a large café where the officers 
and the few Greek shopkeepers love to congregate, and from 
the large doors and windows of which float clouds of pale- 
blue tobacco smoke, issuing in curling clouds from the 
shishahs of the smokers. It is from this point that the main 
street leads off to the bazaars, and in the few hundred yards 
of thoroughfare are to be seen the best shops, kept either by 
Turks or by Greeks, in which every imaginable article can be 
procured, from tins of sardines and inferior Turkish cigarettes 
to photograph frames and musty chocolate creams. One or 
two have large glass windows in which the goods are exposed 
to view, but they have a dingy dusty appearance and seem to 
tell that trade is not bright. 


The vegetable and fruit bazaar was an open space with rough 
little awnings supported on poles. The shops of the jewellers 
were particularly interesting and Harris thought their work so 
lovely that he was reminded of ‘the finest and best Greek and 
Etruscan work, with none of the roughness apparent in the 
jewellery of so many oriental countries. The favourite design 
seems to be single chains supporting pendants of various shapes 
and forms, from discs of fine filigree-work to solid pear-shaped 
globules of metal.’ 

The greatest skill of the jewellers of San‘a’, said Harris, was to 
be found in the sheaths of the jamdiyyahs—often of plain silver 
inlaid with golden coinsof the Byzantine Emperors. Harris saw 
one of silver, studded with pearls and turquoises for which the 
shopkeeper asked £40. The blades were even more precious 
and the Yemenis particularly valued old ones, declaring that the 
ancient art of hardening the steel had been lost. Another lost art 
was the application of silver to copper and brass and old boxes 
covered with inscriptions in Kufic or Arabic could be found. 

Harris said that it was impossible to describe the style of 
architecture ‘for it is a style that exists nowhere else. It is purely 
and essentially Yemenite, though in some cases gateways and 
windows are found of Byzantine and Gothic form. There is one 
house at Dhamar, built of red brick and faced with white stone, 
with a stone porch, that, were it set down in an English country 
district, would pass for Elizabethan.’ Another interesting institu- 
tion was that of 


the khans, or caravanserais, of which there are a considerable 
number, the greater part being situated near the gates of the 
city. These buildings vary in size, but some are very large, 
though nearly all are in bad repair. They usually consist of 
large houses three and four storeys in height, open to the sky 
in the centre. The lower floor forms stabling for the animals 
while a number of rooms of various sizes open out on to the 
balconies which surround the court on the upper storeys. 
The hire of these rooms is very small, something like twopence 
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a night, and as many as like to crowd into it to do so. There is 
nearly always a café attached, where cooking can be done. 


The part for stabling looked as if it had never been cleaned. 

Harris reckoned the population of San‘a’ at 40-50,000 of 
whom perhaps 20,000 were Jews. He repeated previous figures 
of more than twenty synagogues and 700 boys in the schools, 
The houses of the Qa‘ al-Yahud, he said, were almost all of mud- 
brick but looked clean and comfortable ‘though the habit of 
throwing all their refuse into the streets is by no means a pleasant 
one for the passer-by. However, in this they are little worse, if at 
all than the Arabs, whose drain-pipes project well over the middle 
of the narrow streets, through which generally flows an open 
drain. The passer-by has to be careful to keep near the house or 
wall, or he will risk coming terribly to grief.” He thought that the 
Jews had come from India and that none remained from pre- 
Islamic times. 

Near the centre of San‘a’ was the dry bed of the river al-Kharid 
which flowed after rain when it could do considerable damage; it 
was spanned by a bridge which provided a fine view. Nearly all 
the mosques, except the Turkish one, appeared in bad repair and 
he was told that the reason for this was that the Ottoman authori- 
ties had seized most of the Waqf properties. ‘But of all the 
sights of Sanaa, the population presents the most interesting.’ 

The next account of San‘a’ was published in 1899 by a French- 
man named Alfred Bardey who, although he spent 17 years in 
Aden, had not been there himself but obtained his information 
from Caprotti. According to him, the Turkish officers of the 
garrison compared the city to either Paris or Constantinople and 
wobbled around it on bicycles. The telegraphic network had 
been extended to include most of the major towns of the country 
and through Shaykh Sa‘id on the Bab al-Mandab, it was possible 
to send a message anywhere in the world. Other pieces of informa- 
tion that he obtained were that the Yemenis thought their city so 
old that they termed it Umm al-Dunya and regarded its national 
importance as so great that it was Kursiyy al-Yaman. He put the 
total length of the walls at 134%km, and the population at 60- 
80,000. Two new names appear in his account: he calls the stream 
Tanaan and the new Turkish camp al-Hordi (al-‘Urdi}. 

Another almost contemporary visitor was the German, 
Hermann Burchardt, who reached the city from Hodeidah having 
hired seven mules at 9! rivals for the six-day journey. Caprotti 
lodged him in his samsarañ before arranging for him to move into 
a two-storey house hired for 16 marks a month. The furniture 
was of the simplest—only mats and cushions and Burchardt had 
to buy tables, chairs and cooking utensils at “Californian prices’ 
for these articles had all to be brought from the coast. However, 
tolerable wine and excellent araq ensured that the picture was not 
totally black. 

Burchardt’s description of San‘a’ adds little to our knowledge. 
He put the population at 50,000 excluding 6-7,000 Jews, and 
ascribes the foundation of the city to Noah rather than to his son. 
He mentions that the fort on the top of Jabal Nuqum has a 
garrison of fifty men. Obviously there had been material progress 
under Turkish rule for now there was an official weekly newspaper 
şana in Arabic and Turkish, a military school, two civilian 
schools and an industrial school in which Arab boys were learning 
trades. There was a State Apothecary and, in addition to the 
Military Hospital, a civilian one with Jewish women running the 
female section. Unfortunately Burchardt was murdered and, like 
Seetzen, the greater part of his notes (plus apparently excellent 
photographs) have perished. 

In 1884 the British Government appointed a member of the 
Indian Medical Service to be Vice-Consu! at Hodeidah, a post 
combined with supervision of the Quarantine Station at Kamaran. 
Neither Atta Muhammad nor Ahmad Tamiz al-Din who succeeded 
him in 1892 appear to have visited San‘a’, although the latter 
suggested in August 1899 that the time had come for the appoint- 
ment of a British Consular Agent in the capital; he would be able 


to persuade the Wali to answer letters and report on the country 
asa whole. His superior, the Consul at Jeddah disagreed, remark- 
ing acidly that what was needed was merely a more effective Vice- 
Consul in Hodeidah. However, in 1901 another member of the 
I.M.S., George Alexander Richardson, was appointed to Hodeidah 
and he began a series of almost annual visits until the outbreak of 
war led to his removal. Richardson was a first-class observer of 
political and military events, but I have been unable to find much 
descriptive writing about San‘a’ in his reports. In 1905 he gave 
the population as 20,000 but thar was before the heavy fighting 
the following year. Early in 1906, the new Imam Yahya b. 
Mansur started to besiege the capital which surrendered to 
him in April, About 2,000 Turkish officials and their families 
were evacuated but in August they re-entered the city without 
much opposition. Some weeks later Richardson went up to 
San‘a’ which he reported ‘now a dismal picture, with its gardens 
and houses partially destroyed, and the latter to a considerable 
extent uninhabited.’ The Military Hospital and Municipai 
Pharmacy had been wrecked. He calculated that only 800 of the 
previous total of 7,000 Jews remained; 2,000 had emigrated to 
Hodeidah. It seems that they must have feared tribal looting for 
they had been regarded with contempt rather than persecuted by 
the Turks; perhaps their greatest burden was the payment for 
exemption from military service. 

During this period another Englishman was sent to San‘a’ 
clearly to spy out Turkish military establishments at a time of 
tension on the frontiers of the Aden Protectorate. William 
Spencer Leveson Gower was a Naval Officer and his account 
dealt mainly with the strengths of the Turkish VIIth Army Corps. 
He estimated the population at between 40,000 and 60,000 of 
whom three quarters were Arabs and the remainder divided 
between 6,000 Jews, a few Christians and the Turks. 

In September 1905, rwo young Englishmen visited San‘a’ 
where they were naturally entertained by Caprotti who had 
survived the horrors of the siege. They were both more interested 
in the feat of reaching a forbidden city rather than anything that 
they found there; except perhaps as a theme for romantic prose. 
Aubrey Herbert estimated that the fighting had reduced the 
population from 70,000 to 20,000 and the number of Jews from 
8,000 to 2,000. Conditions had been appalling and all the dogs 
had been eaten by the Turks. Leland Buxton wrote of “The acres 
of deserted streets, and the forlornness of crumbling houses seem 
melancholy’ while Aubrey Herbert thought it “A grey and tragic 
town, with the savage memories of famine written upon it. There 
was silence along the decrepit mud walls, which in some places 
were forty feet high, while here and there they were level with the 
land.’ Both wrote that the houses were embroidered with white 
stucco and ornamented with great doors of wrought iron. Herbert 
continued ‘on the second or third storey there are small balconies, 
and the air is full of the noise of buckets ascending and descending 
to and from them... . The windows are circular and paned with 
thin slabs of pure alabaster, which give them a grey, shrouded, 
unwinking look.’ In the evening, said Buxton, there floats the 
perfume of hashish, 

Buxton was particularly interested in the Qa‘ al-Yahud. ‘The 
Ghetto’, he wrote, ‘is like the dream of some haunted painter’ 
with many of the population only skin and bone and the children 
horrifying in their emaciation. ‘The crowd of dark faces, with 
cavernous cheeks, half-hidden by twisted black elf-locks, that 
hung on either side, begging eyes and clutching hand’ were even 
so, extremely hospitable. Their houses were different from the 
rest of San‘a’, being built of mud rather than stone with a central 
terrace overlooked by higher rooms forming a focus for family life; 
they were scrupulously clean. 

The Jews of San‘a’, continued Buxton, were obviously a town- 
bred people with their high foreheads, narrow chests and tapering 
aristocratic fingers. The women showed him their embroidered 
trousers and the leggings of gold and silver that they wore on 
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9.3 The Turkish Governor-CGeneral's room in Sawa’. showing French styles of 
decoration: Harris*. 

days of festival, when ‘their hoods have as many colours as the 
coat of Joseph, and the head-gear of the children is adorned with 
every coin from the Maria Theresa Dollar and the golden ducats 
of a Venetian Doge to the half-rupee of India, which are gathered 
in regular patterns, clustering around silver horses or other 
fantastic objects sewn into the cloth; while their eyes are hidden 
bv a silver fringe.’ 

Herbert thought the six gates mostly modern and ugly: they 
were watched by Turkish guard-rooms. He said that there were 
sixty-eight mosques but visitors were only allowed into two which 
were used exclusively by Turks. Buxton said that he did not 
enter any of them but he spotted a most attractive one with a 
fountain near the South Gate. He repeats the curious tale that 
there was a well within the Great Mosque which was supposed to 
be connected directly with Zamzam at Mecca. Nearby, he adds, 
was a house upon which tradition demanded that each passer-by 
should spit, although the reason for this had long been forgotten. 

Five years later another Englishman, Arthur Wavell, also 
made a forbidden visit to San‘a’, evading the attempts of the Otto- 
man authorities at Hodeidah to stop him. He had already been in 
disguise to Mecca and Medina and the first sight of the city 
reminded him of the latter. He was touched by the pride of the 
inhabitants in the magnificence of their capital and amused by 
their belief that it was under divine protection; it might be starved 
into submission but any attempt to take it by storm was foredoomed 
to failure. 

This belief was soon put to the test for shortly after his arrival, 
the forces of the Imam Yahya arrived to besiege the city and to 
fire their inaccurate, and thus extremely dangerous, artillery at it. 
The Turks were naturally convinced that he was a spy and he 
heard that at least two attempts were made to procure his murder. 
The ever hospitable Caprotti, now generally regarded as a mediator 
between Turk and Arab, felt it unsafe to keep him for long in his 
samsarah. 

Wavell therefore hired an unfurnished house for a £1 a month 
and spent a further £40 in equipping it. It was near the citadel, 
and consisted of a porch with one room over it leading into a 
rectangular courtyard which contained the kitchen and was 
enclosed on two sides by a wall, the third side being the porch and 
the fourth the house itself. 

Wavell, a soldier like his cousin, the future Field Marshal, 
kept an eye on military matters. He reckoned the wall which 
included Bir al-‘Azab and Qa‘ al-Yahud at about 12km in length. 
The one around the old city was formidable with clay works 
revetted with stone, often forty feet high and nearly that in thick- 
ness at the base. He estimated that siege artillery would be needed 
to breach them, although the extensions were not as impressive. 
There were towers and a parapet loopholed for riflemen. He 
counted eight gates. 

The Government buildings, constructed by the Turks after 
their second occupation are at the eastern extremity of the town 
and Wavell thought them rather imposing although gloomy of 
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aspect for they are built of local black stone. In front of them was 
a dusty space used as a parade ground and on the other side stood 
the Bakiri Mosque, which had been built during the first Turkish 
occupation and restored during the second. Wavell regarded it as 
an imitation of St Sophia which was out of keeping with its 
surroundings although fine enough externally. The inside he 
thought tawdry with coloured glass balls, ostrich eggs *and other 
preposterous objects’ hanging from the roof. Wavell was much 
more impressed by the purely Arab mosques and prayed regularly 
in the Jami Mosque, whose architecture he thought showed a 
Byzantine origin. He was shown around by its imam who showed 
him art treasures in stone and brass, Himyaritic inscriptions and a 
fine wooden doorway. 

The siege lasted three months so by the end of this time Wavell 
came to know the city well. He put the population at 18,000 and 
admired the elegant dress of the upper-class Arabs—silk robes, 
girdled at the waist, large white turbans and square-toed sandals. 
They nearly all carried a shoulder-cloth which they wrapped 
round their heads in cold weather. He himself tried to buy a 
sabikah, a dagger worn cross-ways and almost a large as a sword- 
bayonet but was toid that it was unsuitable for small men like 
himself and that he should content himself with a jambiyvah. He 
was surprised at the number of Levantines who traded mainly 
with the Turks and whose stores stocked such goods as Huntley 
and Palmers’ biscuits. Wavell thought that the suqs “call for no 
special notice’. He did however think well of the local claret and 
raki although he was surprised to find no bookshop in the town. 
His Yemeni friends told him that they never had time to read 
books. He thought that Bir al-‘Azab was more European in style 
and recommended future visitors to reside there. The air was 
believed to be purer and most of the senior officials preferred it. 

Two visitors just before World War 1 were concerned with the 
possibility of building a railway from Hodeidah to the capital. 
Neither was particularly concerned to describe San‘a’ itself 
although Deutsch estimated the population at 50,000 including 
8,000 Jews. He calculated that the railway would cost £625,000 
and would greatly cut the journey by camel which often took six 
days, and although it could hardly be much cheaper than the 
average cost of £2.8s.9d. Beneyton was interested in the rare 
stones of San'a' which were polished and cost a few pence. These 
so-called ‘Mecca stones’ included agates, cornelians, the best of 
which was called ‘roumani’ (rummani) because it resembled the 
inside of a pomegranate. 

One of the last English visitors before the war was Wyman 
Bury, a Political Officer from Aden. He like other former 
soldiers, had an eye for the defensive system, regarding the two 
large howitzers on the crest of Nuqum as unlikely to be effective 
except against the city. The citadel would do little to guard against 
an attack from the obvious direction—from the north along the 
tamarisk-sheltered course of the brook Alaf which rose from a 
spring inside the city and flowed northwards under the walls before 
flowing around Nuqum to end in Kharid valley. He says that the 
stream is known locally as the Sha'üb and along it runs the only 
catriage road which circles around the outskirts of the town. 

Bury reported that the Turks had recently strengthened the 
defences by establishing a sally-port at the citadel ‘a zigzag outlet 
of masive strength, through which there is no admittance except 
on business.’ More in use was the Bab Sha'üb, an entrance in 
the northern wall through which came donkeys carrying kerosene, 
cases full of grapes and other market produce and opposite it, the 
Bab ai-Yaman, through which went camels taking goods to Yarim, 
Ibb or Aden. Strategically, the most important gateway was ‘the 
triple port of Bab es-Sba' (Bab al-Sabal),' a name given to three 
adjacent gares, two of which face north and south, on either side 
of the narrow neck that joins the quarter of Bir al-‘Azab to the 
main town, about 500 yards apart. The third is a massive central 
arch, crowned and flanked by a strong guard-house and quarters 
for troops and police. Through this arch, which is almost a 
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tunnel, runs the road joining the native town with the Ottoman 
quarter of Bir al-‘Azab. Just inside was the Municipal Pharmacy 
which occasionally made up prescriptions accurately. Nearby 
was the fine building of the Military Hospital and ‘the low 
rambling residence of the Vali is on the right, in a vast, walled 
garden, and on the left of the Midan’ (where the troops drilled) ‘is 
the Government School—a substantial building for resident 
scholars. State education is free throughout the Yemen when 
available at all.’ Past the school was the Diwan Arkan al-Harb, a 
two storeyed house of vague architecture, that appeared to be a 
sort of Secretariat. Also in the quarter was a street of ostensible 
cafés, much frequented by the Turks and known to the Arab as 
*Al-Casino'. It was possible but difficult to get a drink for “the 
townsfolk of Sanaa spend a great deal of their time in watching for 
contraventions of the Sheria, in the hope of paying off old scores.’ 
off old scores.’ 

The houses, said Bury ‘are great, rambling structures, with 
bewildering passages and unexpected rooms, opening off dark, 
corkscrew stairs, and loopholes for musketry in their lower 
storeys.' A characteristic feature was the cement-lined vertical 
gutter leading from the place where the inmates poured water 
from great pitchers over themselves. The houses had stout, 
embossed acacia doors ‘with a cunning bolt of smooth wood 
which can be drawn by a long cord from some upper eyrie, 
after inspection of the visitor.’ Bury says that he never saw a 
stone house in the Jewish quarter. 

He had little praise of Bir al-‘Azab or its wall which he 
thought that an active man could scale without assistance. The 
houses he thought jerry-built with ill-fitting windows through 
which the rain could drive. However the fact that each house 
had its own garden, watered by its own well, provided much 
compensation. There were no shops worth mentioning in rhe 
district. Beyond the wall, outside the Bab al-Rum were gardens 
studded with occasional watch towers. 

In the Jewish quarter there were long tortuous bazaars where 
one could buy cheap European fabrics, but the main suqs had 
little to recommend them; the once famous brass and copper 
workers having given way to ‘cheap shoes and meretricious goods 
from Europe. that denote a spurious civilization.' Yet San'a' 
still had its pride and Wyman Bury recounts the tradition that 
one of its citizens was setting forth on a long journey when a 
voice from the skies proclaimed the wonders of his native city 
and his folly in leaving it; he decided to remain at home. 

Bury concluded ‘Her population is unwarlike, yet rancorous; 
always ripe for sedition, yet shrinking from its bloody issue. 
There the city stands in her isolation and arrogance like a fat 
heifer among wolves, keenly watched from afar by warlike Sunni 
tribes amid their barren hills, prepared to risk much for the loot 
of her, while regarding her ancient splendour as but a vain snare, 
and her Zeidi inhabitants as no better than infidels.’ This is a 
surprising statement for historically it has been the Zaydi tribes 
which have Iooted the town but Bury had been a Political Officer 
in South Arabia for sorne fifteen years and presumably knew the 
difference between the two groups. 

When the Arab Bureau produced its Handbook of Yemen in 
1917, Hogarth had little to add to recent accounts. Pierre Lamare, 
a French geologist who visited the city in 1922 reported that more 
Western comforts had arrived: the Imam had electricity and a 
motor car which apparently had been brought up in pieces on the 
backs of camels and locally assembled. From a Frenchman one 
may accept the statement that the wine resembled Chablis, and 
that the local distillation compared not too unfavourably with 
Marc du Burgogne. 

In April 1922 Ameen Rihani, a Syrian-American, became the 
first author to visit San‘a’. He was not a man to allow mere facts mar 
a good tale, so much of what he says has to be treated with caution. 
His journey was, of course, full of peril, for he was warned before 
starting that if he were to be discovered to be a Christian, his throat 


would be cut, and also uncomfortable for the cockroaches in the 
hammam were larger than mice! 

Other little details are of interest: the rent of one of the best 
houses in the city was three Maria Theresa dollars or six shillings a 
month. Mutton cost 12d a lb, 3lbs of potatoes cost zd and 155lbs 
of wheat six shillings. Someone told him that there were more 
treasures under San‘a’ than in the houses but that they were 
guarded by jinn. He said that Sayyids needed permission from the 
Imam to invite him to dinner, although he was himself received by 
the Monarch whom he also saw sitting under his well-known tree 
dispensing justice. 

In January 1926 the British Government sent one of its leading 
experts on Arab affairs, Sir Gilbert Clayton, to negotiate about 
frontier disputes. His diary has little topographical information 
and the most interesting part of his narrative is his account of the 
Friday prayer which he watched from a room in the palace put at 
his disposal by the Imam. Six hundred schoolboys waited by the 
gates as the Commander-in-Chief fed four smart battalions 
marching with bands and bayonets. There followed the senior year 
of the Cadet Schoo] with special uniforms of long blue coats and 
orangeturbansand thenthe Imam’sinfantry escort dancingalong the 
route, waving their jambiyyahs and chanting. The Imam rode in 
a carriage with one of his sons, followed by cavalry, a few field 
guns, howitzers and machine guns. Upon his arrival at the Palace 
the Imam took up his station by a window and took the salute as 
the whole parade, led by the schoolboys, marched past him. 

Other visitors about this time included the famous American 
philanthropist Charles R. Crane who in 1927 thought ‘the 
architecture is ugly and I saw little that indicated taste of any 
kind in architecture, material, clothing or music’—although he 
did have a good word for the mosques. He was assigned a 
comfortable two storey house with an acre of ground with a 
mafraj and understood that the whole property had cost 150 rivals. 
As a soldier received 242 Maria Theresa dollars a month this was 
not an insubstantial sum by local standards. Soon afterwards 
Frau Weiss-Sonnenberg accompanied her Ambassador husband 
to a city of which the facades reminded her of Venice, but it was 
difficult to see the stiqs because of the curious crowds. She 
complained that she was compelled to wear a veil and always to 
walk twenty paces or more behind her husband. 

In the 1920s and 1930s relations between the Imam and the 
British were seldom cordial and there was a very considerable 
increase in Italian influence. In 1926 the Italians flew the first 
aircraft into San‘a’ and shortly afterwards the mechanic Romolo 
Cipressi started to run the arsenal and supervise such engineering 
projects as existed. By 1938 Italy had seven diplomats and twelve 
doctors in the country while Britain had only an Adeni clerk at 
Hodeidah. There was howevera Scottish medical missionin San‘a’. 

Some of these Italians have written accounts of what they saw 
and photographs become frequent. G. B. Rossi remarked that 
the minarets reminded him of Pisa and he put the area of the 
city at 365,000 square metres and the population at 60,000-48,000 
Arabs, 8,000 Jews and 2,000 Levantines. Aponte and the 
Frenchman Robert Montagne produced good pictures but texts 
which add nothing new. Sandro Volta who was there in 1938 
took twenty hours to drive up from Hodeidah and his first 
impression was of innumerable dogs covered with flies. He 
visited the Maqam, which he described as a complex of palaces 
and gardens and saw the soldiers arranging the seat on which rhe 
Imam gave audience to his subjects. He saw also the tower in which 
the Imam’s son, ‘Ali, was imprisoned, rumour had it, for conduct 
unbecoming a prince in riding a motor bicycle. The resident 
Europeans, in addition to the Italians, consisted of a Russian 
medical mission and a Frenchman suspected of being a spy. 

The most important account of San'a' in the 1920s was 
published by Carl Rathjens and Hermann von Wissmann in 1929. 

In plan, they say, the city resembles a figure of eight on an 
east-west axis, the extremities being 5km apart. Its eastern end 
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climbs up the slopes of the Jabal Nuqum some 15m and brings 
the mound representing the Sabaean palace of Ghumdan inside 
the walls as a foundation for the Citadel or Qasr. More than half 
the old town lies on the flat valley floor, indeed its westerly 
quarter is often cut off from the main part of the town in the 
rainy season, The floodwater which then inundates much of the 
valley streams through a three-span culvert, fitted with a grill, 
under the walls into the town where it finds a sandy bed twenty 
to thirty metres wide and leaves the town northwards in the same 
manner. The well-preserved walls, eight to ten metres high, 
which surround the old town are built mostly of large unbaked 
clay bricks. Even where they cross the culverts above mentioned, 
they are equipped, on their inner side, over their whole length 
with a patrol-way which gives them a total width of four metres. 
At intervals of fifty metres there are round tower-like bastions, 
128 in number; and there are also at strategic points, such as the 
gates and culverts, several round towers. Of the four old gates, 
the Bab al-Sabah to the west, fell down after 1880, and the Bab 
Sha‘ub had lost its towers. Ali the other gates, including 
those in the modern parts of the city, are strongly fortified and 
guarded, and shut at night, especially the two gates of the citadel, 
of which the one leading away from the city is always closed. All 
the gates, except those renovated in recent decades, are built in 
the same way; a tall passage leads between massive towers about 
ten metres along one of the walls to a heavy double door, which is 
set in che guard-rooms. 

Outside, but joined on to the old town and also wailed in, 
lies the palace area of the Imam, the Murawakkil, which is 
certainly more modern with the garden quarter directly adjoining 
it. The link between these is a short street with towers to north 
and south and two gates, one admitting to the palace area and one 
to the garden city; there was once another into the old city. Here 
are the remains of the former palace, a mosque and a bath, A new 
mosque is being built there at present. A conduit, covered over 
even outside the walls in the southern plain and rich in small fish, 
flows through the palace area and waters the gardens. In the 
middle of the connecting street between the two halves of the city, 
the conduit is provided with an opening from which the inhabitants 
of the old town draw their supplies of water. The courtyard in 
front of the palace, where the Imam himself sits and receives 
petitions every morning is closed on the outside by walis and 
gatehouses. The northern wing of the palace seems to have been 
made out of the remains of the hospital; the broad, six-storeyed 
south wing has been recently rebuilt in good San‘a’ style. 

The westerly half of the city has more recently been walled in 
and is made up of several separate settlements. To the far west is 
the thickly built up Jewish quarter, and next to it, to the south 
east, is a small quarter, the Balaqah, with an indigent Muslim 
population. Inside the garden city, the hamlet of Bir al-Bahmah, 
with its gardens, was once walled in separately, and the walls can 
still be seen as ruins, where they have not been incorporated into 
the bigger outside walls. Next to the smaller and more populated 
quarter of Bir al-Shams lies the extensive quarter of Bir al-‘Azab. 
The walls have no patrol-way and are lower than those of the old 
town, while the towers are at much greater intervals (130m). 

To the south of the old town on an empty stretch of land 
either side of the road to Aden, are barracks dating from Turkish 
times, now occupied by the King's soldiers, and various tower- 
shaped brick kilns. Then follows, in the corner between the old 
town and the garden city, the neglected Muslim cemetery where 
few graves are well kept up. 

The alleys of the old town are narrow, twisting at random and 
covered in sand or dust; wheeled traffic could not go through 
them, Only a few of them go straight from the gates into the 
inner part of the city, at whose centre lies the süq. There are 
many culs de sac, little quadrangular or irregular open spaces— 
often just the gaps left by collapsing houses. It is impossible to 
trace any clear town plan or any nucieus of an older city. The 
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Fig. 9.1 Von Wissmann's map of San‘a’ 

Mosques: 1 al-Qadir, 2 Hanzal, 3 al-Baiaqah, 4 Bir al-Bahamah, 5 Sarh al- 
Khari, 6 al-Mutawakkil. 7 al-Hurgan, 8 al-Nahrayn, 9 Qubbat al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas, 10 ai-Quzali, 11 al-Alami, 12 al-Nür. 13 al-Filayhi, 14 al-Zumur, 
15 al-Hudavr, 16 al-Tawashi, 17 al-Madrasah, 18 al-Bakiriyvah, 19 al- 
Muradiyvah in Qasr al-Silah, 20 al-Bashah, 21 Salah al-Din, 22 Nusayr, 
23 Musa, 24 al-Madhhab, 25 "Aqui, 26 al-Shahidayn, 27 “Ali, 28 Dawud, 
29 al-Tawis, 30 Qubbat Talhah, 31 Ma'ad, 32 al-Washali, 33 Abi "l-Rüm 
(Barrum?, 34 al-Abhar. 35 al-Jami al-Kabir, 36 al-Rudwan, 37 al-Taqwa, 
oldest edifices are scattered about through the whole of the town 
east of the flood ditch. Although the most splendid palaces and 
mansions fell in the incessant fighting before 1912, there is still 
a magic beauty in the richer residential parts of San‘a’. The 
builder's craft survives vigorously in the old traditional forms 
which it inherits intact, due to the unchanging needs of its 
inhabitants. Like the peasant’s the townsman’s house is as far 
as possible square in plan and the ground floor very plain and 
generally uninhabited, containing only granary, cellars and 
quarters for the animals. The roof is often surmounted with a 
single living room. The combining of several facades into one 
architectonic whole is alien to the Arab town. Each house, even 
if wall to wall with another, wants to be looked at for itself and 
pays little attention to the zig-zag course of the allevs. Next to 
tower dwellings that shoot up six storeys cower poor two-storeyed 
houses and even bazaar shops only four metres high. 

The Jewish synagogues called kanisah are allowed to differ 
from other buildings only in the shimng white of their walls, but 
every architectural resource is used to beautify the mosques, and 
above all their minarets, called satoma'aA. Usually their plan 
changes from a square at ground level to a broad cylinder, 
terminated by a slightly projecting gangway for the muezzin; 
above this again soars a hexagonal or octagonal tower, crowned by 
a dome often surrounded with a ring of spikes. The writers 
counted 36 mosques in the old town alone and there seem to be 
57 in all. They are carefully maintained, and each Imam tries 
to add one to the number of the biggest and finest. The present 
Imam, too, is having a mosque built in the palace area, using 
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38 Mahmüd, 39 al.Jadid, 40 al-Urdi, 31 Sha'üb/Shu'üb, 42 small tomb- 
mosque, 43 mosque. 

a Süq al-Jimal, b Suq al-Bagar, c Stig al-Hatab and Suq al^Arj, d Hammam 
al-Qu'ah ‘Saba'i, e Hammam al-Mavdan, l Turkish coffce-shop, g Hammam 
al-Sufra, h school, i Palace once an Imams’ castle, | Dar al-Safi, k Qadi 
‘Abdullah (al-Amrrs?) house, m Hammam al-Tawashi. n Hammam al- 
Mutawakkil, o Hammam al-Abhar, p al-Sanava. later Guest-house, q Italian 
dispensary, r Harat al-Nahrayn, s Burjar al-Shararah, t Dar al-Dhahab, 
u Bayt al-Mahfadi. 

Sabaean columns. 

The Imam attaches great importance to his army and every 
Thursday afternoon he goes with all his troops to pray in the 
Great Mosque. Prayers are followed by a parade which he holds 
in front of his palace, and this brings out almost the whole male 
population of $an‘a’ to watch it, and offers an unrivalled and 
colourful spectacle. The soldiers can only be distinguished from 
the rest of the spectators by their cartridge belts and rifles, while 
the officers have kept a few pieces of uniform from Turkish times. 
The soldiers, or ‘askar, are conscripted as a percentage of the 
population, and have to stay all their life long in the service, 
unless they can produce a replacement or buy themselves out for 
100 dollars. Like the Yemenis in general, the ‘askari likes 
clothes of indigo blue, a colour which runs easily and stains faces 
and hands with blue. In his turban is always stuck a bunch of 
aromatic herbs. Every European has a strong military escort and 
cannot leave his house except accompanied by an ‘askari; but 
even he will be pressed round on every walk in the old town by a 
curious crowd. 

The rich surround themselves with a circle of clients and 
friends, with whom they sit around for hours in a big room spread 
with carpets, smoking the narghileh, chewing gat and discussing 
the events of the day. Their wives have similar but separate 
parties of their own, usually in the evening, at which specially 
engaged women perform pantomimes or dialogues. Here too the 
pipe is smoked and gat chewed; in the more relaxed days of the 
Turks, there was music and dancing also, but this is strictly 


forbidden by the Imam. The public street is almost closed to the 
woman of good family. 

In the winter oí 1933/4 the American anthropologist Carleton 
S. Coon spent some weeks in San‘a’, where the Imam permitted 
him to measure the heads of his soldiers. The party was billeted 
upon a wealthy Jew (who, he avers, had to meet all its expenses) 
and was told that this was the normal practice: the city was too 
sacred to be contaminated by the night-time presence of Christians. 
The European community he counted as six Italians, five 
Russians and two Germans. He saw two caged leopards and a 
hyaena in the Imam's gardens and the small basement room 
which served as the National Museum. He returned with tales 
of tribes near San‘a” which worshipped black heifers paraded with 
their horns garlanded, fire-jumping ceremonies and even human 
sacrifice! 

Renewed negotiations for an Anglo-Yemeni Treaty in 1934 

brought several official British visitors to San‘a’. Harold Ingrams 
was reminded of the Black Country by the sight of the city in 
rain: the minarets resembled factory chimneys. He thought it 
‘the greatest Arab city I had seen unspoiled by European 
influence.’ He was interested to find that most of the best 
houses appeared to belong to officials rather than to merchants. 
Colonel Maurice Lake had difficulties because he did not know 
the Yemeni national anthem and could not recognise ‘God Save 
the King’ played by the Army Band—indeed the only tune that 
sounded familiar was ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’. Lord Belhaven 
visited the head of the Jewish community who stressed how well 
all his people were treated by the Imam, with whom he had free 
discussions on the affairs of the ghetto, 
Another visitor about this time who felt that ‘Sanaa belongs to that 
limited number of cities which does not disappoint on closer 
acquaintance’ was Hans Helfritz—a wildly romantic and rather 
absurd tourist who seems to have understood little Arabic. He 
continued ; With its large squares, its broad straight street bordered 
with a succession of palaces, four, five or six storeys high, it has 
nothing in common with those familiar Arabian cities with their 
maze of narrow alleys.’ From afar he thought that the city 
resembled a wasp with its narrow waist. He calculated that it 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, 48 mosques, 39 synagogues, 8 gates 
and 12 public baths. 

He greatly admired the architecture which he felt that millenia 
had not changed. “The lower part of (the) houses is built of stone, 
granite, green basalt or reddish and yellowish sandstone. The 
upper part...is of mud. The skilfulness of the constructor is 
astonishing.... Usually a loggia topped with brass and open all 
sides rises from the actual roof.’ The decoration reminded him 
of the Alhambra and he wondered if Yemeni architects might 
have had a hand in that. Through the alabaster windows ‘a soft, 
dusk-like, most soothing light pervades the house.’ Helfritz claims 
to have made more than a hundred records of Yemeni singing 
while in San‘a’. Two more of his statements might equally well 
be fact or fiction; he says that a visiting Greek who had relations 
with an Arab woman was returned to the coast laden with chains 
on the back of a mule and that a man, in the presence of the 
Imam, shot one who had insulted him; the ricochet of his bullet 
hit two others, and he was aquitted of the crime because he, like 
the hero of a cowboy film, was evidently under the special 
protection of Allah. 

In the late 1930's there was a team of Scottish missionary 
doctors resident in San‘a’. One of them, Dr Petrie, wrote some 
accounts of the city which do not merit quotation. Much more 
important was the representative of the Natural History Museum 
in South Kensington, Hugh Scott, who spent some time in the 
Yemen in 1937-8. He found that tradition still demanded that he 
should wear a kalpak, Turkish style, when visiting senior 
officials. He learned that Bab al-Sabah had recently been 
demolished and moved a few yards further to the West. There 
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was now a great space fronting Bab al-Qasr—a great gateway 
flanked with towers. 


‘If one bent on seeing the life start from Bir al-‘Azabon a 
walk through old Sanaa, he must first cross the Burjet 
Sherara, the broad open space used as a parade-ground, 
where as like as not soldiers are drilling: he must go through 
the Bab al-Sabah and pass the small domed mosque outside 
the palace where the Imam daily performs his private 
devotions. Straight in front is a broad street of shops, the 
Harat an Nahrein, running east from the entry through the 
old walls as far as the dry flood-bed. If a less crowded 
throughfare is preferred, turn off on the south side alonga 
narrow street which curves round to touch the dry watercourse 
at a point farther south. This quieter way and the streets 
opening off it on either hand lie between tall houses where 
there is much ground occupied by walled-in gardens, even 
within the old city walls, one this side of the sayl.... Nearly 
all the forty-four mosques of the capital are in the old city, 
and most stand in the crowded quarters east of the water- 
course. More than twenty minarets rear their heads towards 
the sky. Charming glimpses of them appear in most cramped 
and unexpected places. 

A little east of Al-Abhar and the ‘square’, a double right- 
angled turn opens into a space in front of the Great Mosque. 
In this great building the Imam is wont to lead the garrison, 
as spiritual head of his people, at the Friday prayers. But, 
though the vast oblong measures about 197 feet from south- 
west to north-east and nearly 214 from south-east to north- 
west, it has little to show outside but blank walls. On the 
south-west and south-east sides it is separated from all houses 
only by narrow lanes. On the north-east, towards the site of 
pre-Islamic Ghumdan and the present citadel.there is a wider 
street. But only on the north-west where is the broad oblong 
space called Wagf, can the famous sanctuary be viewed at 
all satisfactorily, For, though al-Jami‘ al-Kabir is in many 
parts of its structure rough and plain, lacking the more delicate 
finish and elaborate ornament of the smaller mosques, it is 
one of the oldest and most venerable buildings in the 
Muhammadan world. It preserves the primitive form of an 
open courtyard surrounded by covered spaces, the roofs of 
which are borne by rows of columns and arches, There are 
three rows apiece on three sides of the building, and five rows 
of columns in the broader covered space on the north-west 
side, in which is the Mihrab, giving the direction of Mecca. 
The pillars number about 177 in all. Happy is a non-Muslim 
if he catch a passing glimpse of rhese columned halls through 
one or other of the nine open doors in the side and back walls 
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of the mosque (the tenth door in use, in the middle of the 
front or north-west wall, is said to be only opened for the 
Imam). The twin minarets, roughly finished and white- 
washed, stand shining when viewed from outside the city 
but are difficult to see near at hand. They are placed far 
towards the back (south-east) of the building, unsymmetrically, 
one rising from the outer wall on the south-west side, the 
other from the eastern corner of the courtyard. 


A perennial stream, flowing through the city from south to 
north, on the west side of the dry sayi, is covered in throughout 
its course within the walls, except in the palace precincts. 

Bir al-‘Azab consists mainly of large houses, often adorned 
with ibex horns for luck. There are numerous wells, the creaking 
of which resembled the cries of seagulls. 

Scott was fortunate to see the Imam going out to lead the ‘Id 
prayers at the Mashhad Shu‘ub, a vast quadrangular enclosure 
open to the sky with battlemented walls and a low square tower. 
He rode in a huge old four-wheeler with an attendant twirling a 
bright orange umbrella, some eight feet across, walking by its 
side. The procession was headed by yeliow-coated boys from the 
Orphan School and some 6,000 troops took part. 

Early in 1940 Freya Stark went to San‘a’, the European 
population of which was two British doctors, two Germans, a 
Dane, about six Italians and some Greeks. As it was wartime 
she took notice of the military establishment, putting the garrison 
at 5-7,000 men, who were paid six riyals a month. The purpose 
of Miss Stark’s visit was to show propaganda films which she 
did among the harems. She met the two wives of the Imam, who 
lived ‘as sisters’ in separate but connected palaces with their 
husband moving between them. 

During the war the British doctors left the Yemen and some 
time later were replaced by ones from France. The widow of one 
of these, Mme Louise Février wrote an account of her experiences 
from the summer of 1947 up to and including the siege of the 
city by the Imam Ahmad. She had a house in Bir al-‘Azab with 
European furniture, a mafraj in the garden and floors of beaten 
earth which her servant cleaned by sprinkling horse manure and 
sweeping it up with the dust. Their windows had to be kept shut 
because women nearby collected and made into ‘cakes’ human 
excrement for the baths. There was electricity only in the Palace 
and that was scarcely strong enough to light a bulb. Al-Maqam 
al-Sharif consisted of two buildings separated by a park containing 
lions and oryx. The Imam lived in one with an old door painted 
red and white and decorated with silver while his ladies occupied 
the other. She made many friends including a princess who 
used to visit her in a closed carriage accompanied by a coachman 
who rang a large bell as a warning to the populace to move away 
and the Engineer in Chief of the Engineers in Chief who kept an 
aeroplane in his garden which he hoped to fly with the aid of a 
textbook. She gave a graphic description of the siege and of the 
subsequent looting when she saw tribesmen carrying off whole 
doors. 

In April 1945 an American mission went to San‘a’ to sign a 
Treaty establishing formal diplomatic relations. A member of the 
delegation, Richard Sanger, was impressed by the beauty of the 
city but his description contains little that was new. 

After the war the American Minister at Jeddah was accredited 
also to San‘a’ and paid a brief visit there in 1946. Foreigners were 
still unusual and followed everywhere. He had great difficulty in 
dealing with Yemeni officials and after a complaint was allowed 
as compensation to see the Royal Library of Arabic Manuscripts 
which no foreigner had viewed before. 

In 1951 another French doctor, Claudie Fayein, worked ina 
hospital in San‘a’ where nurses who gave the wrong prescriptions 
were put in shackles. People needing medicines had to beg the 
money for them from some of the Princes. Her account is highly 
romantic and she claims to have formed a friendship with one of 
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the wives of Imam Ahmad who, at the age of 27, had been 
married to him for 15 years but had never seen him. She was one 
of the very few foreigners ever to reach the summit of the “sacred 
mountain’, Jabal Nuqum, which legend reported to be honey- 
combed with galleries full of the treasures of the Imam and 
which were guarded by a jinn with one profile that of a horse and 
the other that of a woman; all she found, however, was a fort of 
which all the garrison had taken leave. There are many picturesque 
but possibly unreliable details in her story for she heard much 
gossip from the women that she attended. She was told that the 
Viceroy al-Hasan had ordered that all boys should be married at 
15 to keep them out of mischief. She thought that Yemenite 
architecture had been influenced by Babylon and recorded that 
many of the houses had descriptive names such as ‘that of the 
Fat Woman‘, ‘that of the man who limps’ or even, in the case of 
one particularly grand ‘Paris’. All foreigners had to make the 
first entry through the Bab al-Yaman and people told her that no 
evil person or venomous snake could cross its threshold. Bab 
Khouzama, (Bab al-Khuzaymah), was called after a lovely virgin 
who appeared to a Sayyid in a dream to lead him to the grave where 
she reposed on heaps of buried treasure which were distributed 
to the poor. Her description of the city itself has nothing new 
although she does recount that outside many of the houses there 
is often a block of masonry on which passers-by with heavy 
burdens may rest for a moment and pray for the welfare of the 
builder, 

Dr Fayein recounts that while she was in the city part of the 
walls was destroyed by the rains. Tradition demanded that the 
repairs should be paid for by the butchers so when the money 
was demanded from them they illegally raised the price of meat. 
Their leaders were arrested and the remainder went on strike. 
Finally the Viceroy gave way and himself paid for the repairs; the 
butchers’ leaders were released: the price of meat did not come 
down. 

Much has been said of the external beauty of the houses of 
San‘a’ and one may perhaps conclude with an account of the 
tribulations of living in one of the very grandest: the mansion of 
the Imam al-Badr, known as Dar al-Basha'ir. The United 
Nations Peace-Keeper, General von Horn, thought that it must 
have been built exclusively for dwarfs. ‘Loud cries and floods of 
curses invariably heralded movement from one room to 
another.... The steps were built so high that one progressed 
only at the cost of sharply lifted knees. The window-sills were 
even higher—as though specially built to prevent the inhabitants 
from looking out.” However the house was equipped with a row 
of four bathrooms, which appeared to share the same water. ‘As 
soon as I had had a bath in number one and the water had gurgled 
down the plughole, it somehow mysteriously contrived to 
reappear to fill the bath-tub in number two. This spontaneous 
process then duplicated itself down the line until in desperation, 
the user of number four had to sit on his bath plug to prevent a 
flow of excessively soapy water welling up into his tub.’ 
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Chapter 10 
The Urban 
Development of San‘a’ 


Introduction 


Archaeological excavation in San‘a’ has not, so far, been 
possible. Its urban growth can therefore be conjectured from the 
not infrequently equivocal literary evidence, the few inscriptions 
known to refer to the city and the sparse assistance provided by 
excavations for foundations, pipes and cables. Among other 
kinds of evidence are topography, street pattern, type of house, 
level of streets etc. Dr Lewcock was permitted a brief visit to the 
citadel (Qasr al-Silah) but only a thorough examination of it from 
the inside might help towards establishing its architectural 
history. This is a serious gap in our researches on San‘a’. For 
these reasons our suggestions are tentative and open to modifica- 
tion should fresh evidence become available. 

The pre-Islamic inscriptions are discussed by Professor Beeston 
in an earlier chapter. To recapitulate his findings, San‘a’, by 
some time in the 3rd century A.D. was a mahram! and a military 
headquarters of the Sabaean state as well. Bayt Silhin and 
Ghumdan enjoyed ‘an equality of status as royal dynastic centres’ 
at Ma‘rib and San‘a’ respectively. With these centres were 
associated Ilisharah Yahdab and his brother Ya zal Bayyin (Ya zal 
is derived from the same root as Azal which Arabic sources claim 
was the ancient name of San'a). The location of the site of 
Ghumdan is the pornt de départ in discussing the early growth of 
San‘a’ since it is the one place that can, with some degree of 
certainty, be identified. 


The Literary Evidence 
Ghumdan 


No topographical details seem to figure in Arabic writing on 
San‘a’ (at least in those authors consulted) before the first half of 
the third century. On the other hand, although there is an 
accretion of legend, certain details of these accounts are confirmed 


1 Mahram can also mean a sacred enclave. Cf. pp. 37a, 39b, 40b. 

2 Kirab al-A‘lag al-nafisah, Liber viarum er regnorum, ed. M. J. de Goeje, BGA, 
Leiden, 1892. VII, 109-13. Ibn Rustah is known to have been in Hijaz in 
292/903 and probably had access to reliable informants. 

3 Cf. al-Razi. infra p. 1282. Ibid, 75, says it was built on the rock which is on the 
base (asf) of Ghumdan. One version, ibid, 77, says it was built between al- 
Qal'sh al-Mulamlamah al-Khadrà' up ro Ghumdan. This rock was also said 
to be in Zuqaq Bani Thumamah. 

4 Cf. index to Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Razi, Tarikh madinat San‘a’, ed. Husayn 

š aoe al-‘Amri and ‘Abd al-Jabbar Zakkar, Damascus, 1974, 556. 

id, 17. 

6 Sat Tazirat ai-‘Arab, ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden, 1884-91, 203. 

7 [khi VHI, ed. Anastase-Marie al-Kirmill, Baghdad, n.d., 60. For the destruc- 
tion of Ghumdan and Silbin by the Abyssinians see Tabari, Tarikh, ed. de 
Goeje, Leiden, 1879-1901, L, IT, 28. 

8 Ibid, 15. Dozy, Supplément, citing from Ibn Khaldün, gives khadd the sense 
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from the inscriptions, and third century writers drew on earlier 
sources and in all probability on a living tradition. 

The first Arabic author to describe San‘a’ with some degree 
of precision is the geographer Ibn Rustah,’ writing in Isfahan 
not earlier than 290/903 but presumably drawing on earlier 
sources. He speaks of the fortress (gal'ah) called Ghumdan close 
to the Jami^ Mosque, built on a rock foundation.* Inside this 
fortress is the well of Sam b. Nuh (Shem son of Noah)—this is to 
be understood as meaning simply that it was traditionally the 
oldest well in the city. Husayn al-‘Amri identifies it as the well 
existing today on the eastern side of the Jami‘ at the shops (kawani) 
lying east of it.4 Al-Razi says it is under Ghumdan, opposite the 
first door of the San‘a’ Mosque and is called Karamah; it is 
used for drinking but is brackish ° 

Al-Hamdani writing probably a little later than Ibn Rustah, 
but, it must be assumed, with access to more and very likely 
better written sources and direct oral tradition, states that the first 
and oldest of the castles (mahafid and qusur) is Ghumdan;* then 
follow others, including Silhin. He quotes the pre-Islamic poet 
*Alqamah as speaking of both Ghumdan and Silhin as ruins,’ 
but Ghumdan, in the Islamic period alone, was fairly frequently 
destroyed and subsequently rebuilt. ‘Of the ancient side (&Aadd Ë 
of Ghumdan there remains a section/field of amazing, tangled 
(mutalakik Ý ruin opposite the first and second of the eastern 
doors of the Jami‘.!° The rest of Ghumdan is a great tel? like a 
mountain and much of what is around it is of the dwellings of the 
San'anis. Of it is a house/room (bayr),!* and on its zelf Ibn Fadl 
al-Qarmati fortified himself when he entered San‘a’ and he came 
to the Mosque, took possession of San‘a’ and fell upon its ruler 
(sultan) and inhabitants." A verse of al-Hamdani (the author)! 
might be considered as referring to a supply of water of the ghay/ 
type, if in fact it refers to Ghumdan of San‘a’. ‘Its waters, their 
channels murmur, a flowing source drinking at which never fails 


of wall (of a fortress). Al-Razi, op. cit., 16, alludes to Harrat Ghumdan as 
the site upon which Sam b, Nuh built. À farrah is a stony tract of ground. 
Perhaps kAadd is a corrupt reading. 
9 Cf. Shams al-'ulüm, op. cit., 81, 108, ruhham talahaka laysa fihi min shugugi, 

marble without cracks. 
This word appears in a verse by al-Hamdani in fall VHI. op. cit., 16, refer- 
ting to the rock in the side (qujr) of Ghumdan. 

10 Ibid, 7, if al-Kirmili’s reading be accepted, says, ‘Bagiva min ba'd hipani-hi 
*Lmaharit al-mugabilah h-abwab al- Yami". ° 

1l Arelitali is a mound, often man-made. Ibn Hawaal, Viae et regna, ed. M. J. 
de Goeje, BGA, Leiden, 1873, II, 31, alludes to the big telf in San‘a known 
as Ghumdan. 

12 The bayt might be a temple, but this statement is obscure. 

13 Yahya b. al-Husayn, Ghayar alamant, Cairo, 1388/1968, I, 196. 

14 khi VIII, op. cit, 17. 


to satisfy (zua-miyahu-hu ganawatu-ha tatahaddaru, yanbu'u 
'ayn-m la yusarridu shurbu-ha).' 'Alqamah b. Dhi Yazan alludes 
to fields (juruh) lying at the foot of it. The builder of Ghumdan 
was Abu Sharah b. Yahdab who was the king (mahk) of 
Ghumdan.!* One of the Mss. has, correctly, Ilisharah b. Yabdab. 

Al|-Razi (ob. 460/1068), drawing on a chain of Traditionists 
going back to the first century of the Hijrah, says, “The first stone 
laid upon stone in the Yemen was Ghumdan—Sharahil!* 
al-Himyart built it. A thousand years after him Ili Sharah Yahdab 
built al-Qagabah.' Al-Razi” quotes Tradition that the Prophet 
ordered Ghumdan to be demolished; or this took place in the days 
of Abu Bakr or ‘Uthman. He adds, ‘It is said that the generality 
('ammah) of the construction of the Qasabah of San‘a’ was 
constructed with the debris of Ghumdan only.’ 

The term gasabahk poses a problem. Taj a/-‘Arus accords to 
gasabat al-balad the senses a/-gasr, aLhign, al-madinah, jawf 
al-hisn, af-garyah; gasabat al-garyah means the middle of it 
[the qaryaA]. A further difficulty is that in the northern Yemen a 
qagabah means a circular defensible dwelling tower. Al-Hamdani?? 
says, ‘The people of the North (a4? ai-Sha'm) call it San‘a’ 
al-Qasabah.’ 

Al-Qasabah may mean here a/-nadinahsal-garyah, the city, but 
we have come to think thar it probably means the lower citadel— 
now Qasr al-Silah, though in the course of its history it would 
seem to have had several different names, This would explain 
the name San‘a’ which means ‘well fortified’, as an epithet or 
synonym almost of al-Qasabah. 

In brief, then, both the inscriptional and literary references 
point to Ghumdan as the original nucleus of the city in approxi- 
mately the three to four centuries before Islam. Over several 
centuries of the Islamic era the historians seem to indicate that 
the Ghumdan site was occasionally fortified, dismantled, and 
re-fortified. 


Qasr al-Qalts 

The eastern point of contemporary San‘a’ is formed by a 
roughly oblong citadel on a foothill, part of the lower slope of 
Jabal Nuqum, commanding the rest of the city (plate 1), 
much of the stonework of which is of comparatively recent date. 
This upper citadel is linked with the lower citadel to the west of a 
fortified corridor. On each side of the upper portion is a circular 
tower (nawbah), the two serving as bastions incorporated in the 
fortifications. The stonework of these two towers is of the same 
type as that of the lower stonework of Bab al-Sitran (The Gate of 
Columns) opening to the south. All are constructed of large 
hewn stones fitted together with fine joints. It is suggested that thev 
belong to a class of pre-Islamic Sabaean structures, to take a case 
in point, like certain of these at Dawram/Taybah overlooking 


15 Ibid, 19. Al-Tabari, op. cit., I, IT, 928-29, attributes a similar verse to Dhu 
Jadan al-Himvari. 

16 Ibid, 24. 

17 Op. cit., 20. 

18 Sharahi is of course the same as [li Sharah which latter is written as two 


begin the rashyid (building finely and strongly and rising high) of Ghumdan 
after irs ancient construction. 

19 Ibid, 216, 218. He mentions (p. 203) ralismans which were on 'the first/ 
ancient Gate of San‘a’ (Bab madinat San‘a’ al-awwal) in the place known as 
al-Qasabah 

20 Sifah, 55. 
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Wadi Dahr.21 Bab al-Sitran has a well-protected bent gateway— 
one enters between two outer bastions into a passage to the left 
from which one has to turn to the right to enter the ciradel. Such 
skewed entry is typical of other ancient cities in south Arabia 
including the city gates of Sa'dah and Naqab al-Hajar (in the 
latter case first to the right then left). 

Al-Hamdani alludes to al-Qalis, a descendant of Ili Sharah, 
to whom Qasr al-Qalis is attributed, and Nashwan b. Sa‘id?? 
(ob. 573/1117) states that al-Qalis was a gasr in San‘a’ which 
belonged to the kings of Himyar—then Abrahah al-Habashi 
dwelt there after that. Two Islamic histories?? contain a poem on 
a medieval battle at Qagr al-Qalis which Mudrik b. Hatim won 
over the Zaydis about the end of the first quarter of the 7th/13th 
century. In commenting on the verses of Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Rada‘i 
(which he took down from one of the Abna’), al-Hamdini* states 
that Ghumdan and ai-Qalis are two fortresses (mahfid) in San‘a’. 
The verse itself says that Tubba‘ and Bilgis built them, but 
al-Hamdani quotes a variant that Yahdib Shar(a)h and Bilqis 
built them. 

[t is strange that al-Hamdani (in such of his writings as are 
extant} does not comment on Qalis the eponym, and Qalis 
Abrahah’s church. The explanation that suggests itself for the 
conundrum of Qalis = church and fort, is that the eastern 
fortification was known by, say, 250 H., or even before Islam, 
possibly some time after Abrahah (ob. 569-70 A.D.) constructed 
his church, as Qasr al-Qalis in order to distinguish it from Qasr 
Ghumdan. Qalis as a person has every appearance of being 
purely legendary. The existence of the eastern Qasr as a pre- 
Islamic fortification, though of lesser fame than Ghumdan, then, 
is credited by Yemenis of the 3rd/9th century. 

A verse of Tha‘labah b. ‘Amr would appear to refer to the 
garrisoning of Ghumdan also, by the Abyssinian invaders: 


Were I in Ghumdan, there guarding its gate 
Men of the Abyssinians and a snake, familiar. 26 


The Jabbanah north of San‘a’ wall is stated?’ to have been built 
on the site of the camp of the Abyssinians on a field (jirbah) which 
had come into the possession of an Abna’ family. It is then 
evident from the Arabic sources that these points were garrisoned 
by the Abyssinians, the two fortresses and an advanced outpost 
to defend San‘a’ from attacks from the north. All three would be 
taken over by the Persian Abna'. When the Yemeni prophet 
al-Aswad al-‘Ansi who had occupied San‘a’ in opposition to the 
Abna’ and other supporters of Muhammad, was assassinated 
there in 11/632 there was, according to al-Baladhuri,” a town 
wall (sir ai-madinah). The murderers entered al-Aswad’s house 
by an irrigation channel {jadwal} according to some traditions— 
this immediately calls to mind the likelihood that it would be a 
qunatghayl. 


21 Cf. P. M. Costa, ‘La Moschea Grande di San‘a", Annali [stitute Orientale di 
Napoli, Naples, 1974, XXXIV, 487-506 

22 Ihhl I1, 86-7, Die auf Stidarabien Bezüglichen Angaben Nakwan’s m Sams al- 
"ulüm, ed. 'Azimuddin Ahmad. GMS, XXIV, Levden- London, 1916, 88. 

23 Muhammad b. Hatim al-Yami ai-Hamdani, af-Simy algah, ed. G. R. Smith, 
The Ayyubids and the early Rasülids in the Yemen, GMS n.s., XXVI, London, 
1974-78, I, 188, and al-Khazraji, The Peayl strings (al-‘Ugud af-Iu Iu tyyah), 
ed. Muhammad ‘Asal, GM STI, IV, Leiden-London, 1906-18, 38. 

24 Sifah, 240. 

25 Al-Mufaddal, The Mufaddaltyàt, ed. C. J. Lyall, Oxford, 1921, 563. 

26 So the carmmentary— perhaps alluding to talismans or even the popular belief? 
of a guardian snake, but it could be rendered, ‘a friendly black (aswad Y. 

27 Al-Razi, op. cit., 90, 210. 

28 Puruh al-buidan; Liber expugnationis regiorum, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 
1870, 106. 
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10.1 Qasr al-Silah, the citadel on the east of San‘a’. The highest point of the 
Qasr is at the top of the picture. A narrow linking passsageway runs down to the 
lower section of the Qasr at the bottom of the photograph. 


upper citadel, 


The Districts al-Qati‘ and al-Sirar 

By the 3rd/9th century San‘a’ was divided into two districts, 
seemingly controlled by the Abna’, of Persian origin, in the east 
and by the Arab Banu Shihab in the west. These are known as 
al-Qati* and al-Sirar respectively, the names persisting to the 
present day though oddly enough they are not used by al- 
Hamdani. The latter29 tells us that ‘the origin of those of the 
Banu Shihab who settled in San‘a’ and in the East (Mashriq)? 


29 Feil fed. Muhammad al-Akwa', Cairo, 1963, 413. 
30 The Mashriq is the area approximately east of a line drawn from San‘a’ to 
Sa'dah. Al-Akwa' says it is Khawlan al-‘Aliyah and part of Sinhan. 
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10.3 Qasr al-Silah. Bab al-Sitran from the outside. 


of it (San‘a’) is from Sa‘dah. They went to the Al Dhi Yazan 
to aid and support them, and Himyar gave them as fief (agfa ‘at- 
hum, or “assigned them" ?) those fertile lands they have at Azal 
(‘San‘a’) and what is around it, of which are Bayt Sibtan/Sabatan 
with its river (nahr, perhaps a ghayl?) and farms (dtyé‘).’ The nahr 
was a permanent stream. He adds that they possess most of Hagl 
Santai including Maydan ‘Abbad b. al-Ghamr®? and other 


31 Hagl San‘a’ is said to be the Bir al-‘Azab area. 
32 'Abbad b. al-Ghamr al-Shihabi was contemporary with the ‘Abbasid gover- 
nor, Ibn Barmak—ef. f&I T. op. cit., 414 seg. 


og A i b aera Blond tr 
10.4 Qasr al-Silah, seen across the rooftops of the city. The central bastion, 
which is actually a compiete circular construction, is composed of giant boulders 


places. The Banu Shihab, one can only suggest, would have 
supported Sayf b. Dhi Yazan whose military camp (mmu askar) 
and dwelling, according to Ibn Khurdüdhbah,? was Ghumdan, 
and they were rewarded in this way. Sayf defeated the Abyssinians 
in 575 A.D. 

A sarar is the wadi-bottom and best part of it and good fertile 
ground (bets al-wadt wa-atyabu-hu wa-ma taba min al-ard wa- 
karuma).“ This description fits exactly al-Sirar of San‘a’ and it 
would be natural for farming tribesmen to be settled there. 

Al-Qani‘, although it seems to have no known accepted 
meaning, is reminiscent of gafi‘ah, land subject to kharaj-tax 
which the ruler gives as fief.?? Speculative as it is, one is tempted 
to suggest that the district might have been a settlement assigned 
to the Persian Abna’ when they came to the aid of Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan.** It is said to be of the high part (“ukuy of San‘a’ at the 
Qasr and from near Bab al-Yaman northwards, whereas al-Sirar 
is the siff or low-lying part of the city." Badhan is stated to have 
accepted Islam in 628 A.D. Perhaps by this time the Banu Shihab 
had already developed al-Sirar to some extent, but heid no 
strongly fortified places there comparable with Ghumdan and the 


33 Kirab al-masalik wa-’bmamatik, ed. M. J. de Goeje, BGA, Leyden, 1889, VI, 
136. He wrote about 230-54/844-48. 

34 ALQamiis ai-muiij, article srr. 

35 Cf. Taj al-'arus, V, 474, citing the Prophet when he agja‘a nasa "I-dira, 
ie., accommodated them in the houses of the Ansar. A/-Qariis, ITE, 70, says 
that gati‘ah consisted of places (mahal in Baghdad which the Caliph al- 
Mansur assigned (agta'2) to people to inhabit (H-ye‘meru-Aa), Cf. al-Hamdani, 
Stfah, op. cit., 57, speaking of a poet to whom the ‘Abbasids assigned pro- 
perty in San‘a’ (:qtata'à la-hu anmsal-an). 

36 According to al-Razi, op. cit., 413, the house of the Persian Wahb b. Munab- 
bih (latter half of the first century H.) was in al-Qati*. 

37 Al-Razi, 198, speaks of a San‘ani, ‘the door of whose house (dar) in San‘a’ in 
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cleverly fitted together in a kind of stonework which is as ancient as any in the 
city. It almost certainly predates the 5th/11th century. 


Qalis. About the mid 4th/i0th century al-Qati' was stated to be 
a quarter (rub? of San‘a’. 

It is possibly to be envisaged that, under the Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid governors, Ghumdan and the Jami‘ Mosque were, 
perhaps with other buildings, distinct from either district, and 
neutral ground in the wars between the people of al-Qati‘ and 
al-Sirar in which the merchants (war) and non-arms-bearing 
inhabitants (du'afa") of San‘a’ ‘suffered detriment’ *° 

The Shihabis of Rub‘ Bani Shihab," though once friendly 
with the Abna’, fell out with them, and on one occasion even 
fled from their side (skigg) of San‘a’, but they must have recovered 
since one of the Banu Shihab was governor in 218/833." 

The poet and leading man of the Shihabis, ‘Abd al-Khaliq . . . 
b. Muhammad al-Jawhar, who invited Muhammad b. Yu'fir to 
help the Shihabis against the Abna’ about the mud-3rd/9th 
century, calls the Abna’ slaves ('abid) of the (pre-Islamic) gay; 
Dhu Yazan*—which they certainly were not, and also the low 
persons (safalah) of Faris. In other verses he says of them, 


Full well I know that they were born 
But to buy and sel! merchandise, 
To [work] at [sesare -oil presses, butcheries and tanneries.“ 


al-Sirar faces al-Rahabah’, rhe latter north and slightly to the east of San‘a’. 

38 Al-Razi, op. cit., 111. One might however read rab‘ in the sense of 'settle- 
ment’ here as im JÑ! 402, Rab: Bani Shihab. 

39 Ghayat al-amani, I, 228. For ‘detriment’, tadarrur, cf. pp.92b, 164a passim. 

40 ALikhi 7, 402. 

41 Ibid, 372. 

42 Ibid, 401. 

43 Ibid, 404. Al-Rada'i (Al-Hamdani, Sifak, 241) speaks of Qahtan and al-ahrar 
min Sasan, the free men of Sasan, i.e. the Abna’. 

44 Ibid, 381. Al-Hatmdani, Sifah, 58, mentions another San‘ani poet who used 
to satirize af-sigah toa-"I-tuggag, the subjects (perhaps here, pace Lane, the 
people of the süg) and of low standing. 

45 Ma'ajir wa-majazir wa-madabigh. 
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10.5 Qasr al-Silah. Bab al-Sitran from directly in front. The stonework of this 
gateway is of the same type as the two bastions in plates 10.1 and 10.4 above. 

That annoy their neighbour, and to weave mula’ahs.* 

From these lines it is clear that by this timethe 5an'anis who 
called themselves Abna’ were traders and craftsmenin the Market 
and possibly tanners along the banks of the Sa'ilah,as Ibn Rustah 
describes. Since ‘Abd al-Khaliq, with true tribal hauteur, 
despises trade and handicrafts, it may be that the Shihabis still 
continued as tribal farmers as opposed to the Abna’ burghers. 
Whether the Market was considered part of al-Qati‘, or was 
directly under protection of the current rulers at Ghumdan, we 
have no indication.“ 

At this point it is appropriate to introduce Ibn Rustah’s 
account of San‘a’ which can be taken as applying to the latter 
half of the 3rd/9th century. 


Ibn Rustah’s Description of the 
City of San‘a’ 


It is the city of the Yemen—there not being found in the 
(highland) Yemen, or the Tihamah or the Hijaz, a city greater, 


46 Pl. mula’, defined by Lane as two oblong pieces of cloth sewn together to 
cover the body—just as indeed one may see today in south Arabia. 

47 Ahmad Husayn Sharaf al-Din, a/- Yaman ‘abr al-tdrikh, Cairo, 1382/1963, 
209, maintains that Harat al-Sirar is in the middle of San‘a’ and used to 
include the Dawud, Filaybi and Abhar Quarters, but he does not include the 
Suq Quarter in it. 
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more populous or prosperous, of nobler origin or more delicious 


food than it. It is an inland highland city with a temperate 
climate; throughout the year the fragrance of its air 1s spring-like 
(rabi), being temperate and good. The same bedding is laid out 
in a room (mahan) and is not moved from that room for years on 
end because of either heat or cold. 

Wheat (hinah) with them ripens twice a year, barley and rice? 
thrice or (even) four times. Some of their fruits and grapes also 
ripen twice a year. 

San'a' is, then, a populous city, with fine dwellings, some 
above others, but most of them are decorated (muzawwagah) 
with plaster (jugs), burned brick (ajurr) and dressed stones. Some 
have their foundations (asas) of plaster and burned brick and the 
rest of fine dressed stones; some have a ground-floor (ard) 
constructed of plaster and burned brick, some with plaster [only]. 
Most of their roofs are covered with pebbles (faga)! because 
of its abundant rains. 

Its rains fall at predictable times—of this they have prognos- 
tications in which they never err. During the summer (sayf) 
months they have rains for one month, and from autumn 


48 It is unlikely that rice was ever cultivated in San‘a’. It is sown in Haraz, 
Bura' and al-Lihb according to Bughyat ai-faliahin (The cultivation of 
cereals in mediaeval Yemen’, Arabian Studies, Cambridge-London, 1974, I, 
53). 

49 Clearly a reference to gadad, cf. p. 479b seq. 


10.6 Qasr al-Silah. Bab al-Sttran. The long passage which forms a sheltered 
entrance te the gateway. 
(kharif* a full four months; the rains with them then cease and 
they have no rain at all until the corresponding time of the next 
year. During their rainy season their rain usually begins a little 
after the ‘agr (late afternoon). [t is possible for the sky to be 
quite clear and for no sign of rain to be seen, yet people urge one 
another to hurry up and finish their work for fear of the (impend- 
ing) rain. As they finish their work the clouds begin to build up 
and they have rain, most of it from the 'asr to sunset. The flood 
(sayl) scours away all the dust (gidha) in it and washes that 
entire district, That water runs to their fields (mazari^) in 
channels they have already made for that purpose, so that not a 
drop of these waters goes to waste. 

In ancient times the [San'anis] had no wall (sar)?! but one was 
introduced after the rebellion (firma) of Ibn Yu'fir,?? their king. 

Their town has a street (shari')? splitting it into two halves 
and penetrating through to a wadi in which the floods (suyul) 
flow on the days of rain, as broad as, or somewhat less, than the 
Tigris, it being called al-Siràr?—on both of its banks are 
establishments (gugir)?? built of plaster, burned brick and stone— 
most of these establishments belong to the tanners (dabbagh)— 
the entrance to the alleys (zigqah) of the town also opens out 
onto it, [ts market is in an area (nahiyah) close to the north side of 
it (qiblat-hay* and part of this street. Each of its (of San‘a’ or its 


50 Unless there has been a drastic change in the weather there is certainly 
little or no rain in Kharif (23 September to 22 December). 

51 See infra p. 129a-b. The Hudüd a-alem, wans. V. Minorsky, London, 1937, 
written in 372/982, 147, says, ‘(The town) has a stone wall.’ 

52 Yu'fir rebelled in 247/861 and made himself master of San‘a’. His sop 
Muhammad was recognized by the ‘Abbasid Caliph as governor of San‘a’ in 
259/873. 

53 The street would be that which runs from about Sug al-Halagah to the 
present day bridge across the Sa'ilab. Is it to be identified with Sikkat al- 
Shihabiyyin of Sirar al-Hàüdt, 390 (cf. n. 97)? 

54 Ibn Khurdadhbah, op. cit., 136, writing about 250/864 says, 'San'a''s wadi 
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10.7 Qasr al-Silah. Bab al-Sitran. Seen from the angle as one approaches the 
gate down the passageway. 


10.8 Al-Qalis. A large circular hole in the ground lined with coarse rubble 
stonework is all that remains of the lower level of the walls of the domed eastern 
section. 


Suq?) lanes has two entrances/means of access (baban? lit. two 
doors), one opening on to this street (splitting the town into two) 
and the other to the town wall (sur a/-balad). 

Its Jami‘ Mosque in the vicinity of its wall is constructed of 


splits it (reading yashuggu-ha for vashtagqu-ha), flowing when the rain comes 
in the months of summer (sayf) and pouring into Saywan se that becomes 
like a lake (PidtayraA). Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami informs me that at one time 
great pools used to form when there were heavy floods, at the Shararah area. 
For Saywan some writers read Sinwàn. 

55 Dozy, Supplément, gasr = salle, cenaculum, pavilion, etc. 

56 Assuming the San‘a’ Suq stands today more or less where it was in Ibn 
Rustah's time this places much of the north of present-day walled San‘a’ 
outside the 3rd/9th century northern wall. 

57 It is suggested that as old San‘a’ today has no doors or gates to lanes in the 
Süq, that bab does not have the sense of gate in this context. 
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stone and plaster. It is a large mosque and the fugaha’ of that 
district mention that this mosque was built by command of the 
Apostle of God during his life-time, and that, on the site of the 
mihrab (prayer-niche), is the grave of one of the prophets®? which 
used to be venerated in times past before the construction of the 
Mosque for that reason, and that one of the Companions of the 
Prophet was in charge of the construction of it. Facing al-Masjid 
al-Jami‘, and about ten cubits (dhira*) from it, in proximity to 
it is a fortress (ga//aA) the foundation of which is of rock,?? it 
being known as Ghumdan, the seat of the Tubba's. Sam b. Nuh 
(Shem son of Noah) built it, and their fugaha! mention that it was 
the first building to be built after the Flood, its elevation (sam) 
being extremely high. Most of the area around it has been 
reduced to rubble and the stones taken from it have been re-used, 
so that some of them say that the quantity of stone extracted from 
it rendered it unnecessary to transport stone to that place from 
elsewhere.9? 

In this fortress is a well from which water is drawn right up to 
the present day and they say that it is the well of Sam b. Nuh 
There is a second well there, that in which a Muslim was found 
murdered during the Caliphate of ‘Umar. Seven persons took 
part in killing this man, and ‘Umar had them all put to death 
in retaliation for him. ‘Umar declared, ‘Were the (whole) 
population involved? [in killing him] I should slay them in 
retaliation for him.’ This is a well-known Tradition which 
Sa'd b. al-Musayyab*? and others related on the authority of 
‘Umar and others about ‘Umar. When the place of ascent 
(marga) that still remain of the building of Ghumdan is ascended 
the whole of San‘a’ (can) be overlooked. 

The Mosque of San‘a’ has twenty-two muezzins all of whom 
perform the call to prayer each (time of) prayer, one following the 
other, except in the particular case of the sunset prayer. Then 
they begin with one voice to pronounce the zgamah*® while they 
are walking from the minaret (manarah) to the row (saff, of those 
at prayer), and by the time they reach the row they will have 
completed pronouncing the amah. 

In each of their dwellings is a well from which drinking water 
is drawn—the weli water is preferred to the water of the running 
sources? they have. One of their fugahà' described how he 
weighed a little water from their wells against a similar amount 
of Tigris water and found the well lighter than the Tigris 
water. Near almost every one of the San‘a’ mosques is a drinking 
place (siqayah) containing water for the passer-by (H-'LsabiD, a 
wash-place and place for performing the ritual ablutions 
(mutawadda-n) (sic), each being plastered (musahra;).95 


58 Al-Razi, op. cit, 205, seq., names this prophet Hanzalah b. Safwan. 

59 This is confirmed by al-Rázi (p. 122b). 

60 ee this explains why one sees pre-Islamic pieces of cut stone in the Suq 

arter. 

61 Reading ramala'a with al-Miwwapja' for the text's tamala, but the latter is 
permissible, 

62 This Traditionist died ar Medina in 93 or 94/711-13. The second well is 
discussed by al-Razi, op. cit., 218. 

63 The second call to the Prayer pronounced by the muezzin in the mosque 
before each of the five Prayers. The second call marks the point at which 
thé Prayer commences. 

64 Presumably by sources (uyun) he means the subterranean gAayis. 

65 Mugahra; might mean provided with a stñrif or tank. 

66 Al-Hajan, Masana San‘a’, San‘a’, 1361/1942, 66, mentions a ruined mosque, 
al-aq, in Hafat al-Washail. He gives its exact location. It does not seem 
however to be located in the vicinity of this arch known to Ibn Rustah. 

67 See p.131a, and al-Razi, op. cit., 27, 180, 203. 

68 Cf Qanun San'a', section 48f and n.377. 

69 Sce "The cultivation of cereals. . . .', op. cit, 43 sez. It is not much grown 
now in the north. Nashwan b. Sa‘id, Shams al- "ulum. 75, calls it the noblest of 
grains, and it is preferred by the kings of Himyar. Tris still valued for its flavour. 

70 Cf. E. Rossi, ‘La stampa nel Yemen’, Oriente moderno, Roma, 1938, VXIII, 
res for the different application in the Yemen of certain of these names of 

fuit. 

71 E. Rossi, L'arabo parlato a Jana’, Rome, 1939, 166, names twelve types. 
CE. al-Hamdani, Srifañ, op. cit, 196; Mohammed Hassan, Qalb al- Yaman, 
Baghdad, 1947, 83. forty-one types at San‘a’; Bughvar al-fallahim, Cairo Ms., 
Mas., 95a-b. 

72 Ibn Rustah is incorrect here if he is referring to San‘a’, where neither 
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In it is a great arch (jag 5 constructed (‘uggida) of stone in 
the vicinity of the butchers$'—the people of San‘a’ say that at 
this place sixteen prophets were slaughtered in ancient times. 

Their grain is husked wheat (za amu-hum al-burr a-nagivyy? 
and ‘alas® which resembles wheat (kintak) except that it is finer 
than wheat in ears not resembling the ears of wheat. They are 
enclosed in two husks, one being the husk of what is enclosed in 
the ear, and the other a husk something like rice-husks. It is 
huiled of its husk, ground and made into bread, its flavour being 
found nicer than that of wheaten bread. 

They have also choice fruits such as various kinds of apples, 
barqug, i.e. mishmish (apricot), various kinds of peaches (first), 
ie. Rhawkh (peaches), kinds of pear (jag)? not to be found in 
Khurasan and many other varieties of pear (kummathra) as well. 
They have, as they maintain, almost seventy varieties of grapes,"! 
and palms in their villages but not in their capital (gasabah). 
They have bananas’ in quantity in every place ripening with 
them every forty days—their fruit is (then) cut, yet the cropping 
never ceases! They have also tender beans (baqiila),"* sugar-cane, 
walnuts, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, figs, quinces, fine 
unsweet melons eaten with sugar, cucumbers (giththa’) and 
various sorts of vegetables. Citrons (utruj)* they have, 
plentiful, large and sweet to taste. They also have sweet smelling 
herbs (rayahin), of various kinds, roses, jasmin, narcissus, and 
varieties of lily (sazesaz)—sometimes all are found (flowering) at 
the same time. They also have much honey. Beef (Jam al-bagar) 
they prefer to the meat of plump sheep (al-da'n ai-samin), all 
being bought at the same price.” 

From them are imported leather, sandals of unscraped skins 
(ni'àl musha‘‘arah)}, * leather mats, the valuable striped material 
(burud), cloth of a single colour (musmar), and cloaks (ardiyah),"" a 
cloth of burd fetching five hundred dinars with them. (They also 
export) different kinds of bezelstones (fusus, Baqarani and 
Sa‘wani’® vessels, onyx (Jaz), various kinds of beads (kharaz) -a 
bezel stone of Baqarani can cost one hundred dinars or more. 
They have a market on its own in which only zrizmar-flutes are 
sold—these they tie into bundles and arrange in their shops 
(hawanit). They have many AAans® and places in which are many 
people making vessels of onyx and various kinds of beads (&Aaraz). 

None of their mosques possesses a courtyard (rakabah) except 
al-Masjid al-Jami‘. Their leading men (wujuh) are people descen- 
ded from Sayf b. Dhi Yazan,®! (men of) the highest rank and 
nobility, in which they surpass the leading men of the other 
districts; they are a people (gawm) who [in their origins] go back 
to liberality and generosity/nobility (karam). 


palms nor bananas grow—they grow at lower levels in the mountains and in 
the Tihamah. 

13 Cf. Sifah, op. cit., 197. 

74 The urrej (mod. ranj) is only grown in the upper part of Wadi Dahr 
nowadays. For a type called kubbar, see Sifak, 200. 

75 Ibn Rustah seems ro be incorrect here unless San‘ani tastes have completely 
altered, Mutton is greatly preferred today to beef. Cf. pp.235a, 543a. 

76 According to the Hudud al-'aíam, op. cit., 146, Hamdan produces Yemeni 
shoes for pilgrims (ra ‘layn-1 Yaran-yi mash'ar (sic)). 

71 Probably simply a length of cloth. 

78 A full list of the precious stones of the Yemen is supplied by the Sifa, 

op. cit., 202, including triangular Bagaran bezel stones with a red surface 

over a vein (‘irg) of white over a vein of black; a source of it is Jabal Anis. 

Sa‘want comes trom Wadi Sa^wan close to San‘a’—it is a black bezel with 

a vein of white. Yas‘ is of two kinds, mutwashsha and musayyar, and among 

the places where it is found are Nuqum, Sa‘wan and Dahr, Of jaz‘ are 

manufactured tablets, flat plates, sword-hilts, knife handles, ointment pots 

and bowls (alwai wa-safa’th wa-gawa’im suyüf wa-nusub sakakin wa-madahin 

wa-gihfah). Most of these would be made in San‘a’. Silver was found in 

al-Radrad and unworked iron in Nuqum and Ghumdan (sic) Cf. Ibn 

al-Faqih, Kitab ai Buidan, ed. de Geoje, BGA, V, Leiden, 1885, 36, for the 

'agig, agate, of San‘a’ districts (makhalif), exported to Basrah. 

This is clearly wrong. Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami has proposed the solution— 

Ibn Rustah has been told of bundles of gajab, millet-stalk—this he has 

understood as ‘pipes, flutes’ (sing. gayabah), a ludicrous error. Millet 

(sorghum) stalk is in fact sold this way. 

80 By khan: [bn Rustah probably means samsarafs. 

81 Who expelled the Abyssinian invaders with the aid of the Persian Abna’ and 
Banu Shihab etc. 
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Their mutton and beef have a special quality, which is that 
they do not cook except over hot coals—fuel heats them without 
cooking them." 

Their landed properties are of the most splendid kind with the 
most abundant fruit and finest state of cultivation. These are of 
three categories—one of which is rain-land,®? one drawing its 
waiter from springs and one from wells from which water is drawn 
by camels and oxen, and one, the finest and most highly valued, 
depends upon water from the dam (a/-sadd}. The dam is a barrier 
which has been constructed at the mouth of mountains surround- 
ing places near their landed properties. At the lower parts of that 
dam they have set up outlets (afwah)" from which they make the 
water run in rivers (ankar) that they have excavated, to their landed 
properties, 

Before the governorship of Ibn Yu'fir their villages were 
tithe-land ('ushrtyyaÁ), but then Ibn Yu'fir, instead of that, 
assessed them as due to pay two hundred thousand dinars.9? The 
people of the town (balad) carry out their transactions in mujawwag 
dinars and sudayst dirhams, and coppers (fuis). The rate of 
exchange $ of the dirham sometimes rises from sixty to a hundred 
to the dinar, and coppers are twenty-four to a dirham, the weight 
of each dirham being a sixth of a dirham [weight].9? 

They have large pumpkins (gar’a/) each like a large jar sold 
cut up, by che maund (mann)—the bigger they are the tenderer, 

Their women are free women (Zara ‘ir)."* The people go about 
during the day-time to attend to their wants and gather in the 
salons of the fugaka’ and others after the prayer of nightfall (a? 
‘atamah) until the time when the drum set up on Ghumdan is 
beaten. The people of the town hear this, and whoever is found 
before the sound of the drum out of doors is not intercepted, but 
anyone found after that is put in prison and punished. 

Shi‘ism (tashayyu'Y? is the predominant (article of faith) with 
most of its inhabitants and the rest of the Yemen, and their most 
frequent of oaths is that they say, ‘By the right (hagg) of the 
Commander of the Faithful, ‘Ali 

Though al-Maqdisi?? (who wrote in 375/985) actually visited 
the Yemen he says less about it than Ibn Rustah. ‘San‘a’ is the 
capital city (gagabaA) of the north (najd) of the Yemen. It has 
Mashayikh the like of whom I have not seen in all the Yemen 
with regard to presence/appearance and intellect. Moreover it is 
an ample town (Palad rahby abounding in fruits, with cheap prices, 
good bread (akhbaz) and profitable trades (rijaraz), larger than 
Zabid.’ The port of San‘a’ and Sa'dah is 'Aththar. 


Fortifications in San‘a’ from the 
Late 3rd/9th Century 


The historical references to the walls and other fortifications 
in $an‘a’ from the late 3rd/9th century are bedevilled by a lack of 
topographical precision and the ambiguity of certain terms they 


82 On account of the height of San'a' it is difficult to bring water to a high 
temperature, and therefore to stew meat. 

83 For the text's a‘dha’ which seems totally corrupt, a qar, rain-lands should 
probably be read, as in Sifaé, 199, 

84 Lane says that fu/tai, when talking of a rivulet, can mean ‘the place of its 
pouring into a Aigamah’. He quotes the T al-‘arus as giving Aigamah the 
sense of a subterranean conduit. This seems appropriate here. Anhar is 
often used in the sense of ghayl = ganar. 

85 It appears that Ibn Yu'fir substituted the damas system of a guaranteed 
fixed tax for the Islamic tithe. 

86 For the garb of the text jarf, change, rate of exchange must certainly be 
read, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-‘Abbasi al-Alawi, Strat. al-Hadi ila -Hagg 
ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Beirut, 1392/1972, 389, speaks of a famine in 292/904-5, 
‘and the makkīk reached a hundred dirhams and forty-eight dirham-an 
asdas-an; the rate of exchange (sarf) in those days being a hundred and 
twenty dirhams to the dinar.” For the makkuk, a grain measure, see 
W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, Leiden, 1970, 44. 

87 Cf. p.304a. Hudud ai- alam, 147, written in 373/982, make twelve Zabid 
dirhams equivalent to one dirham in weight. - 

88 For free-born men and women, see Irfan Shahid, The Martyrs of Najran: 


The Urban Development of San‘a 


employ. In the first place when they allude to Ghumdan one 
cannot be absolutely sure that they mean the traditional site by 
the Jami‘ Mosque or the eastern fortifications now known as 
Qasr al-Silah. Niebuhr about the 12th/mid-18th century calls the 
Qasr al-Silah by the name Ghamdan (the modern pronunciation, 
not Ghumdan) It is possible that for some indefinite period 
before Niebuhr San'anis had come to apply the name Ghamdan 
to the Qasr al-Silah though there is still a living tradition that 
Ghumdan is applied to the area east of the Jami‘. 

According to al-Razi,?! ‘When Ibn Yu‘fir pulled up the Qasr 
and uncovered it, he found the construction of its foundation 
(asas) was on a mountain/hill (jabai), as I have heard.’ Assuming 
he means Muhammad b. Yu'fir, recognised by the ‘Abbasids as 
governor in 259/871-2, who (re)-built San‘a’ wall, the Qasr in 
question should be Ghumdan since Ibn Rustah says Ghumdan 
was a fortress (ga/‘ah) existing at this time. It could however be 
the eastern fortified enceinte which now forms part of the present- 
day Qasr al-Silah. 


Imam al-Hadt’s Manoeuvres In and Around 
e: 
Şana 

To San‘a’ city, doubtless much as described by Ibn Rustah, 
came the first Zaydi Imam, al-Hadi ila "l-Haqq, and the account 
of his battles®? there supplies important topographical details 
though it is not easy to interpret them. 

Al-Hadi entered San‘a’ on a Friday in Muharram 288/January 
901.55 He proceeded to the Jami‘ Mosque for the Friday Prayer, 
and while he was so engaged his enemies came from al-Sirr north 
east of San‘a’. There was a disturbance at Darb al-Jabbanah—the 
Quarter(?} of the Jabbanah or Musalla north east of the city. (It was 
founded in the Prophet's time and, later, the ‘Abbasid governors 
had residences there—it appears to be a separate enclave.) Some 
soldiers had already come from it against the Darb while al-Hadi 
was still at the Prayer. Whether this last-named Darb means the 
walls, a city-quarter or a fort, it is probably to be located at the 
Qari‘ Quarter of Upper San‘a’. Perhaps it was the lower citadel. 
Fighting broke out near al-Hadi’s house but he drove out his 
opponents and killed some at the Jabbanah. Subsequently a force 
he despatched against Ghayman south east of San‘a’ was out- 
flanked and driven back on Jabal Nuqum, but al-Hadi came from 
San‘a’ to ‘Alib and chased away his enemies there. 

The enemy returned, camped and massed at the foot (as) of 
Nuqum. Al-Hadi issued forth from Darb al-Qati‘ and battled 
with them but was unable to dislodge them from Nuqum. The 
enemy massed again and entered ai-Qaryah from (min) Darb 
al-Qati‘. This is probably to be interpreted as an entrance from 
the south side of the Qati‘ Wall or Quarter of San‘a’, and penetra- 
tion to al-Qaryah lying probably on the high ground between the 
present-day Qasr al-Silah and Nuqum mountain, now called 
Zahr al-Himar. Al-Hadi came out to meet the enemy, sent his son 
to meet them, and despatched a contingent against them from 
Darb al-Jabbanah, and came out in person, following his son, 

new documents, Brussels, 1971, 53 passim. 

89 Al-Maqdisi, Aksan al-tagasim, Descriptio imperii Moslemici, ed. M, J. de 
Goeje, BGA. Leiden, 1906, III, 96, says, "The followers of Aba Hanifah 
predominate in San‘a’ and Sa‘dah and the Jawami' (mosques) are in their 
hands.” in the Yemen they used the gra'ar ‘Agm then the reading of Ibn 
‘Amr (of the Qur'an) throughout the province (igfim}. He says that the 
Sunnah is in San‘a’, but in the Sawad of San‘a’ there are fanatical Shrah 
(shurat ghaltyah}. He calls the ‘Alawiyyah (Zaydi Imams) ruling in Sa'dah 
‘the most just/moderate of the people (a dal alnas)’ Ghayar al-amani, T, 
203, says that the Shaft‘l school appeared in the Yemen in the third, or 
more likely the fourth century of the Hijrah. Al-Hamdani, alTkil X, ed. 
Muhibb al-Din ai-Khatib, Cairo, 1368, 66, who is strongly anri-' Alawi, says 
that Busr b. Arjah was sent to the Yemen by Mu'iwiyah. ‘He struck off the 
heads of seventy-two of the Abnà' ar Bab al-Masra' and this place was 
called al-Masra' and the Abna' ‘apostatized from Shi'ism (af-tashavu'! 
from that day to this.’ 

90 Op. cit., B6. . 

91 Op.cit., 180. A variant reading for pulled up is rafa'a, raised up. 


92 Strat al- Hadi ila "I-Haqq is the source for his manoeuvres. 
93 Ghayar al-amani, l, 178; Sirah, op. cit., 208, is less informative. 
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from Darb al-Qari‘.*4 Darb may here again simply mean Wall or 
Quarter but it could be a walled fortress that would impede the 
enemy's penetration into the city. Al-Hadi expelled the enemy 
from al-Qaryah to seek refuge in Nuqum mountain. 

On ‘Id al-Fitr while al-Hadi was at the Musalla (al-Jabbanah), 
the enemy raided San‘a’ Gate—no indication is given of which 
gate.5 A Yu'firid force advancing from the west reached the 
Maydan of San‘a” but was repulsed and al-Hadi returned to San‘a’. 

Yet once more al-Hadi’s foes came to Nuqum and entered 
al-Qaryah. This time al-Hadi despatched one contingent from 
Darb al-Jabbanah, another from Darb Ibn Zamard, and himself 
issuing forth from Darb al-Qapr', he expelled them from al- 
Qaryah. As the poet ‘Abd al-Khaliq?* mentions Zamard among a 
list of Persian Abna’ families, the Darb Ibn Zamard Quarter 
might perhaps be located on the north side of al-Qati‘, most likely 
within the area of the present town or lower citadel of Qasr al-Silah. 

The Yu'firids now attacked from the west—coming to Maydan 
San‘a’ they also brought in an army from the area of al-Sirar. To 
counter them al-Hadi brought out his left wing from Darb al-Qati', 
came out himself at the head of his forces from Darb Ibn Zamard, 
and drove them out into the Qa‘, the flat open land west of San‘a’. 

Unable to extract money from the townsfolk to pay his soldiers, 
and himself falling sick, al-Hadi had no choice but to evacuate 
San‘a’ after courageous attempts to hold it against great odds. It 
is noteworthy that throughout his military operations there is no 
allusion to his holding Ghumdan or the Qagr al-Silah, unless 
indeed the Darb of al-Qati' is a fort or walled enceinte. Maydan 
San‘a’ is probably to be located where it is today, i.e., in front of 
Qasr al-Silab, but it may have been a very much bigger area at 
that time. 

Qarmatis, Yu'firids, Hatimis, Ayyubids and 
Rasulids 

When, in 294/907, the Qarmatis entered San‘a’ from the 
Sikkat al-Shihabiyyin?" of al-Sirar Quarter, probably the street 
Ibn Rustah describes as bisecting the city, they made for Ghumdan 
and the Jami‘ Mosque. They killed all the Sayyids they found in 
the Dur al-‘Alawiyyin, this possibly being a distinct Quarter of 
the city, and, if so, perhaps in al-Qaji‘. The Yu'firids re-occupied 
San‘a’ after the death of *Ali b. Fadl al-Qarmani in 303/915. 

The geographer al-Mas‘udi® speaks of ‘the temple (? bayr} 
Ghumdan which is in San‘a’ city in the land of the Yemen, Al- 
Dabhak built it in the name of Zuharah (the Planet Venus) and 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan destroyed it. In this time of ours, i.e., 332/ 
943-4, it is a ruin which has been demolished and become a 
mighty rel. The wazir ‘All b. ‘Isa al-Jarrah, when he was exiled 
to the Yemen [311-12/923-25], built a drinking place (sigavaA) in 
it and excavated a well. I have seen Ghumdan—heaped up ruins 
(radm) and a mighty zel! the structure of which has fallen in 
(irtadam) and become a mountain of earth as if it always was [so].' 
He adds that As'ad b. Yu'fir, Lord of Qal'at Kublan, Lord of the 
Yemen provinces at the present time, thought of re-building 
Ghumdan but was dissuaded from this. 

Al-Dahhàk's founding of the temple of al-Zuharah might be 
dismissed as an Iranian legend grafted on to Yemeni history, but 


94 Ibid, 183. 

95 Possibly opening on to the Maydan? The attempt seems to have been to 
cut him off from the town. 

96 IRR! T, 401. 

97 They were brought in through the efforts of Muhallab al-Shihabi on 
‘Ashiira’ day. 

98 Macoudi, Les Prairies d'or, ed. and trans. C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 
1861-77, II, 55. Ibn al-Mujawir, Tanks ai-mustabgir, Descriptio Arabiae 
Meridionalis, ed. O. Löfgren, Leiden, 1951-54, 182, says that ai-Mas'üdi in his 
book Muruj ai-Dhahab, mentions that the Qasr Ghumdan was brought into 
good repair (yu mar) a second time, more beautiful than it was at first. 

99 Ghayat al-amari, I, 302. 

100 Ibid, I, 311. The description of the fort might seem to fit the Qagr al-Silah 
better than a site in the middle of San‘a’. 

101 Ibid, I, 224. Cf. a-Simt al-ghaB, 19, where it is called a-darb alladhi Ii-'l- 
madinah. 


al-Hamdani does refer to a bayt as part of Ghumdan, in whatever 
way this is to be interpreted. 

Historians consulted give no indications regarding Ghumdan 
until 545/1150-519 when the Zaydi Imam’s troops and people of 
al-Sirar came to the Maydan, took the houses of al-Qati' and 
approached al-Darb which they besieged. The Imam gave a banner 
to one of his men which he managed to plant on the topmost part 
of al-Darb whereupon the besieged capitulated. Al-Darb might 
mean the Qari‘ Quarter, a wall, or more likely a fort there, but it 
could, less likely, also mean Ghumdan. Only five years later, in 
§50/1155-5,!° the Zaydi Imam re-took San‘a’ from Hatum b. 
Ahmad, after being forced to leave it, and demolished al-Darb 
which Ibn Hatim had built in Ghumdan. This was a fortified 
darb which he had built like al-Qahirah in Egypt in that he made 
it a round wall (? darb mudawwar) a spear’s length above the 
ground, dressed with clay (makhrum-an bin) to the top of 
it—upon which he constructed a wall of four storeys (? sir-an ‘ala 
arba'ah suquf), He took into this a number of the houses of San‘a’. 

Twenty years later, in 570/1174, ‘Ali b. Hatim, in apprehension 
of an attack on San‘a’ by Turanshah the Ayyubid, commenced to 
destroy San‘a’ Wall (Darb)! and betook himself with his treasure 
(khaza’in) to mount Birash. Turanshah however spent only a 
single day in San‘a’ before hurriedly leaving for the south. When 
‘Ali b. Hatim returned he rejected the advice of the San'anis to 
re-build the Darb/Sur, only too well aware that the Ayyübids 
would return to the attack. So he ordered that the demolition be 
completed, the razing (and)! of the Khanadiq and the destruc- 
tion of San‘a’ Wall (Sur). Again in 584/1187 ‘Ali b. Hatim 
ordered Ghumdan and the Wall (Sur) of San‘a’ to be destroyed 
(they must meanwhile have been re-built) in face of the northward 
advance of the Ayyubid Tughtakin.!% 

Only a few years later Tughtakin rebuilt the San‘a’ Wall that 
‘Ali b. Hatim had destroyed,1 and added to it on the west side, 
the area from the flood-bed (al-S@ilah) to Bab al-Sabahah, bringing 
within San? boundaries the garden known after him as Bustan 
al-Sultan,!? constructing houses and terraces (ma'ari)? and 
leading Ghayl al-Barmaki to it. He built the Sultanic Palace 
(al-Dar al-Sultaniyyah) in Santa” within which he set up a hammam 
and a pool (birkak) from which rose a fountain (shadhruwan) and 
he led runnels (anfar) around it. The Dar al-Saltanah was 
destroyed about the dates 610-13/1213-17 by the Zaydi Imam??? 
when leaving San‘a’, along with the houses of the Ghuzz, but as it 
occasionally figures in the histories later on it must have been 
restored. 19? 

Ibn al-Mujawir!? mentions the great tel where Qasr Ghumdan 
had been, adding that on the place of the Qasr, Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Rasul built a gaşr of huge size (“zn ai-haykal) in 618/1221. 
AlSimt al-ghal' states that the Rasulid Amir al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, later to become monarch, was sent by his father, the 
ruler al-Malik al-Muzaffar, to San‘a’ in 684/1285-86 and at the 
same time he recalled his other son, al-Malik al-Wathiq Ibrahim, 
who had arrived in San‘a’ the previous year. After campaigning 
in the north al-Malik al-Ashraf camped at ail-Rahabah!™ from 
which he ‘ascended to the Qasr of our Lord al-Malik al-Wathiq in 


102 This is based on the account in al-Malik al-Ashraf, Fahihkar al-zaman, 
Rylands Ar. Ms. 253. Kanada means ‘to cut’; cf. Persian kandan, to raze. 
Cf. Ghayat al-amanm, 1, 324; al.Srmt al-ghali, I, 27. 

103 Ghayar at-amani, I, 329. Abū Makhramah, Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der 
Stadt Aden im Mittelalter, ed. O. Löfgren, Uppsala, 1936-50, IT, 101, says 
that he destroyed the Wall of San‘a’ and put it back. 

104 Ghayar al-amani, l, 337. 

105 Dar al-Sultan was built at Mashahid Hamdan with stone taken from the 
Mashahid (a/-Srmpt al-ghan, 1, 468). 

106 Lit., places of ascent. The sense is unclear. 

107 AF-Simt ab-ghafi, 1, 168. 

108 Ibid, I, 468. The Qasr here mentioned must, in the context, be the eastern 
Qasr al-Silah. 

109 Op. cit., 181. 

110 Op. cit., 554. 

111 Al-Rahabah was obviously a place of assembly or muster from early times. 


al-Manzar (i.e. al-Rawdah) where he stayed all that day.’ 
The soldiers (al-‘asakir al-mansurah) then came out of San‘a’ and 
made for the hard/open ground (al-aslab)!? and the troops (al- 
junud)!? ‘mustered for his entry’. The gates of the town were 
choked with people come to see the ceremonial entry. 'His 
entry... was by Bab al-Nasr (lit, Victory Gate) and when he 
entered by this gate and faced (hadha) the Qasr!!3 belonging to our 
Lord al-Malik al-Wathiq, silk cloth with gold borders was spread 
for his horse.’ He scattered money from the roof (sath) of the Qasr 
to the people and then continued on his way to al-Dàr al- 
Sultaniyyah, doubtless passing in procession through the town to 
Bustan al-Sultan. 

It is suggested rather tentatively that Bab al-Nasr!5 is to be 
identified with the present-day Bab al-Sitrán, or possibly with a 
gate a little to the west of it. This would identify the Qasr of 
al-Malik al-Wathiq with our present-day Qasr al-Silah. 


The Gates of San‘a’ 


Three gates of San‘a’ figure in al-Razi’s history of the city, 
but it is difficult to be at all precise about their dating or location. 
Quoting earlier sources hell speaks of ‘the church (kanisa#t) of 
San‘a’ at its Gate which is near/next its [the city’s] northern {side}, 
a little after the time of the Prophet’s negotiations with the Abna’ 
leader Badhan. This Bab Madinat San‘a’ at one time had two 
snake talismans, one of iron and the other of brass.!!? 

The second gate is Bab al-Magra'. One of these talismans 
‘that made of iron, is on the Bab al-Magra‘* where the blacksmiths 
(al-kaddadun) work today.’ If the blacksmiths’ street is situated 
where it is in our own century the Gate would be located north of 
Suq al-Halagah and probably about the northern end of their 
suq on the northern border of the market area in general. Else- 
where al-Razi!"® says that Magra‘ al-Jazzarin was built in the age 
of Sam b. Nuh—i.e. long before Islam, but there are various 
rather legendary traditions about it. He adds, ‘It is today the 
place where oil (sa/if) is sold and the place of the blacksmiths 
when you want to go down to Suq al-'Iragiyyin, the place of 
Masjid Ibn Zayd. The cemetery of Ghumdan was where today 
the blacksmiths in San‘a’ sharpen (yahuddu)}.’ The editors!? of 
al-Razi suggest that the ancient Magra‘ al-Jazzarin is on or near 
the site of Masjid al-Shahidayn lying north on the edge of the 
market complex. All these indications would tend to locate Bab 
al-Masra' about the northern limit of the city on the road that 
leads via the Camel Market to Bab Sha'üb. 

A suitable location for Bab San‘a’ would then be somewhere 
on the north east edge of the market complex, perhaps opening 
onto a much more extensive Maydan than that we know today. 
An appropriate siting would be on the east side of Suq al-Milh 


Al-Tabari, op. cit., I, 1864, records that the prophet, al-Aswad al-'Ansi, 
about 11/633, summoned the people and they assembled (iframa'u) at 
Rakabah min San‘a’. Cf. A. F. L. Beeston, "Warfare in ancient south Arabia 
(2nd-3rd centuries A.D., Qaktan, London, 1976, 69, rhiót, parade ground. 
Al-Malik al-Ashraf arrived at San‘a’ (evidently from the north) on 8 Rabi‘ 
I, 686/23 April, 1287 and unloaded (hanay in the Maydan (Hicoichi 
Yajima, A chronicle of the Rasulid dynasty of Yemen, Tokyo, 1974, 19). This 
would bring him directly below the eastern Qasr. 

112 This variant is to be preferred to abaplāb of the text. CF. Gloss. dar, salad, 
terrain en jachére,—here the hard open ground north of the walls. 

113 ‘Asakir and junud may be different categories of soldiers. 

114 Al-Khazraji, op. cit., I, 247, calls it a-Qagr al-sa ‘td. 

115 The identification given Niebuhr il, 333) in San‘a’ of a gate called Bab 
Sughayyar (?) with Bab al-Nasr seems dubious bur not impossible—by its very 
name a Victory Gate should be imposing, not a Small Gate (Sughayyar}! 

116 Op. cit., 79-80. 

117 Ibid, 203. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, 201, says vipers (afar) do not harm at San‘a’ 
‘because ofa talisman there was there at Bab al-Magra‘’. 

118 Ibid, 27. 

119 Ibid, 575. 
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which may have been the open space immediately inside the 
gate. Was salt brought this way from Ma'rib? 

The third gate, Bab al-Kishwari!?* had the brass talisman on 
it. Al-Razi says, ‘It was known as Darb al-Kashawir, but is 
known today as Darb Ibn ‘Abbas on the edge of the Suq of Ibn 
Ma'iz of the area (min nahiyah of al-M dawir of San'a'^ It has 
not been possible to identify any of these places, or even propose 
an identification, though al-Simt mentions al-Madurah on 
Nuqum. 

The authorities consulted are almost devoid of any reference 
to the Gates of San‘a’ after the brief allusion to the attack on Bab 
San‘a’ in Imam al-Hadi’s occupation of the city until ‘All b. 
Muhammad al-Sulayhi (438-59/1047-66), as reported by Ibn 
al-Mujàwir,?! walled it round with stone and plaster (7155) and set 
seven gates in the wall: 


Bab Ghumdan, leading to the Yemen.12? 

Bab Dimashq, leading towards Mecca. 

Bab al-Sabahah, leading to Mahallat al-Sababah.!?? 

Bab Khandaq al-A‘la, from which the flood (say!) enters. 
Bab Khandaq al-Asfal, from which the flood comes out to 
irrigate the land. 

6. Bab al-Nasr, leading to Jabal Nuqum and Birash. 

7. Bab Shar'ah, leading to Bustan al-Sirr. 


Bal Gao ed a 


Bab Ghumdan is to be sited somewhere directly north of the 
present day Bab al-Yaman but fairly close to it. Bab Dimashq is 
obviously the main gate leading to the north, but its location 
depends on where the line of the northern wall of the city ran in 
the 5th/11th century. Perhaps it is to be identified with al-Razi's 
Bab al-Magra' and it might be located to the south of the Camel 
Market (Süq al-Jimal) of our own time. Bab al-Nasr may possibly 
be Bab al-Sitran. Bab al-Sabahah suggests Bab al-Sabah on 
the western side of old San‘a’ that lasted till some time after 
1962. The upper and lower Khandaq gates would in all prob- 
ability be in the openings (manashir) under the walls across the 
Sa’ilah, but the actual sites of the Khanadiq are unlikely to have 
been where they were, until they were recently demolished. Bab 
Shar‘ah is totally uncertain. If it leads to Wadi Sirr it might be 
plotted somewhere east of Bab Dimashq. Shar'ah is suggestive 
of shari'ah, a way to water,124 

The first three gates are described as makhdumin—probably 
the same word as makArum (b1-’/-tin), dressed with clay, but in 
this case with jiss, either as a plaster or between the joints of the 
stone. 

In the chronicles for the year 596/1200 the name Bab Sha'üb 
appears for the first time in the sources consulted—probably for 
Bab Dimashq. If, as is conceivable, Ibn al-Mujawir's Bab 
Shar‘ah is a mis-reading for Bab Sha‘ub we should have to adjust 
our proposals to some extent.125 


120 Ibid, 204. Kishwar/Kashwar is said to be one of the villages (gura) of 
San‘a’. One Ms. reads Bab Darb al-Kishwart/al-Kashawir. As Kishwar is a 
Persian name and the two gates already mentioned are probably on the 
north side of San‘a’, the guess may be hazarded that it was part of the 
southern side of al-Qatt' where rhe Abna’ were settled. 

121 Op. cit., 179. Adara sitra-ha "I-Malik al-Agharr . . . bi-"I-hajar za -I- Rss. 

122 The Yemen means ‘the south’ in contradistinction to al-Sham, ‘the north’. 

123 CF. at Simi al-ghañ, I, 182. 

124 A mashra' is defined by al-Akwa', a-Ihll I, 415, as a mawrid li-'I-ma', way 
to water. The vocalisation of this word is uncertain, and in San'ani dialect 
a shur'ah means a rimmaf, a bad smell—this suggests a dump for rubbish, 
carcases oí animals. 

125 ‘Abd al-Wasi^ b. Yahya al-Wasi't, al-Badr al-nuzil, Cairo, 1345/1926, 7, 
names the nine gates of San‘a’ as Bab al-Yaman, Bab Khuzaymah, both on 
the south, Bab al-Balaqah, south west, Bab ai-Qa', west, Bab al-Rum, north 
west, Bab al-5hagadif, north, Bab Sha'üb, north, Bab al-Sicran, south east, 
Bab al-Sabah, west between Bir al-‘Azab and San‘a’. Bab Shararah was the 
tenth, Bab al-Sabah was however demolished by the Turks, but they left 
Bab Shararsh—people abandoned the old name however and called Bab 
Shararah Bab al-Sabah. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


Outline Theory of the Growth of 
San‘a’ till circa the 7th/13th 
Century 


On the basis of the evidence available San‘a’ appears to have 
undergone its major development in the pre-Islamic age—the 
assumption that Islam made any immediate radical alteration in 
the way of promoting or retarding its growth is to be avoided. 
The fortified Ghumdan ref, it may be supposed, protected the 
Suq in the low-lying area north and east of it, but of this there is 
no literary and, as yet, no archaeological evidence. Ata later, still 
ancient but unspecified, time, a fortification was constructed 
to protect the eastern side of the town, possibly the lower citadel 
with two out-lying towers on the high ground to the east of that. 
Ghumdan and its suqs and the eastern fortification were possibly 
separated by an intervening space of open ground part of which 
still remains as Maydan San‘a’. About the third quarter of the 
6th century A.D. Abrahah built the Qalis to the south of the 
present-day Maydan in the near vicinity of Qasr al-Silah. It seems 
likely it was built on open ground—there is at least no record of 
Abrahah having demolished existing structures to create a site for 
his cathedral. This cathedral gave the name Qasr al-Qalis, for the 
time being, to the eastern enceinte. 

It is conjectured that some pre-Islamic building could have 
existed before Islam west of Ghumdan. Since the Banu Shihab 
were brought in to support himself by Sayf b. Dhi Yazan and, by 
the second Hijrah century, were in control of al-Sirar Quarter, 
lying mainly west of Ghumdan, as Arab historians tell us, the 
probability is that about 575 A.D. they had already begun to 
settle in this area, As they were basically tribal farmers they may 
have settled al-Sirar rather thinly—at any rate this may be reflected 
in the large garden areas there still showing, centuries later, in the 
Manzoni and von Wissmann maps. 

Ghumdan was then the first nodal point in San'a', and the 
Qasabah, whether it means the town centre or the fortified eastern 
enceinte was largely constructed before and/or after Islam from 
the debris of a great building—more likely a complex of buildings. 
There must surely have been a suq associated with Ghumdan— 
which would likelv be Suq al-Halagah (discussed on p. 161 seq.) 
and the Sigs al-‘Arj and al-Hajabah that at one period may well 
have been on the edge of the market complex—as also the Suq 
al-Baqarah. 

The Jami‘ was, early in Islam, constructed in a field!?$ belong- 
ing to the Abna’ west of and under the shadow of Ghumdan. It is 
unknown whether this was a space contained by an urban area, if, 
at this period it extended to the west of Ghumdan, or whether it 
was built in open ground westward of Ghumdan.!? [t seems 
more likely that Ghumdan did not constitute the western 
extremity of San‘a’ town at this period. Was this Jami‘ a new 
centre to off-set the Qalis? There are one or two pointers in fact 
to the site having been associated with pre-Islamic pagan religion. 
One of these is the persistent reference to al-Hajar al-Mulamla- 
mah" which still remains today incorporated in the Jami‘ 
Mosque— suggesting a relic of litholatry—and the absence of any 
information about it makes one suspect its deliberate suppression. 
The other is the tradition of the location of grave of the pre-Islamic 
Prophet Hanzalah b. Safwan on the west side. It may be 
remarked that the graves of Hanzal and Hanzalah b. Safwan, long 


126 As noted (p.461: sunk gardens within the walls were probably often 
originally clay pits for making bricks. 

127 Al-Razi, op. cit., 70, mentions a Dar al-Hawk, or weaving establishment, 
set up in Busan Badhan on the Mosque site. 

128 Masajtd, 24. [t is also called al-Sakhrah al-Mulamlamah. 

129 Ibid, 30. 

130 ‘Hud and other pre-Islamic prophets of Hadramawt'. Le Museon, Louvain, 
1954, LXVII, 175. 

131. Al-Razi, op. cit., 155. 

132 FRÄI, op. cit, 1, 370. 
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tombs, side by side, are also to be seen near Bor in Wadi Hadra- 
mawt.139 


The Islamic Era 


The main source for the early Islamic history of San‘a’, al-Razi, 
writing in the first half of the 5th/lith century, provides topo- 
graphical data based on earlier but not infrequently conflicting 
traditions. As so many of the places he mentions have disappeared 
without known trace many unsolved puzzles remain, 

The governor of San‘a’, appointed by the Caliph *Uthman, 
Ya'là b. Umayyah,™! had his houses (dur) along with those of Al 
Ya'la behind the Jami‘ Mosque, to the west of it at the door of the 
Jami‘ known as Bab al-Shihabiyyin. 

The governor of the Yemen on behalf of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Mansur, Ma'n b. Za'idah had a Dar al-Imarah, probably a resi- 
dence combined with administrative offices, ‘ft qiblat Masjid al- 
Jami", ie, north of the Jami‘—this, Muhammad al-Akwa'!?? 
avers, is actually known up to the present time, though it has 
undergone many changes. 

Most famous of all ‘Abbasid governors, al-Barmaki!? who 
arrived in San‘a’ in 183/799, built his Dar al-Baramikah, later 
known as Dar al-Darb (the Mint), at Sug al-Tabbanin, the Straw- 
sellers’ Market. If the latter is to be identified with the present 
Suq al-Arj this would place it somewhat north of the Jami‘ 
Mosque, but the text places it much further west, at Masjid al- 
Kharraz. Dar al-Baramikah had doors/gates with large arches: it 
was extensive, and the whole quarter (nafivah) consisted of his 
own house (dur) property. Two arches of Dar al-Darb remained 
standing until 407/1016-17. It became a jafiyakhU* which the 
(Abbasid) governors used to take because there was a dar in it 
and shops (kawanti). 

The achievement for which al-Barmaki is most celebrated is 
the excavation of the Ghayl called after him, though it is possible 
that this may have incorporated earlier g&ay/s!5—the historians 
do not say. Were the course of this and other ghay/s known for 
certain, and were there some indication of the dates of their con- 
struction more light might be thrown on the early development of 
San‘a’. Were some early ghayis excavated before or by the Abna’? 

Al-Barmaki's founding (or re-founding) Masjid al-Kharraz in 
al-Sirar!*6 may indicate a 2nd/8th century expansion or develop- 
ment of this district. 

Al-Razi!*? alludes to residences of the governors hailing from 
Iraq and their suites, to the left and right of the Jabbanah, an area 
also patronised by local merchants and the wealthy. One has the 
impression of a fashionable banlieue. This, it might well be, gave 
the name to the market known as Süq al-‘Iraqiyyin'* extra muros 
which we propose to locate in the long street that today runs 
northwards from the Suq al-Jimal to Bab Sha'üb, quite near 
the Jabbanah. 

By the latter half of the 3rd/9th century San‘a’ was walled. To 
judge from Ibn Rustah’s account the northern wall probably ran 
a little north of the Suq area as we know it today, and south of a 
much more extensive Maydan San‘a’ than that which we now 
know. As the Jami‘ lay in the vicinity of the southern city wall, 
the latter most likely extended with its gate, a little north of the 
present wall, to Qasr ai-Silah. 

Ghumdan continued to be fortified and dismantled until late 
in the 6th/12th century, and, depending on how Ibn al-Mujawir’s 
statement is to be interpreted," a huge castle may or may not 


133 Al-Razi, op. cit., 106. 

134 Ct. p.20a. 

135 See Chapter 2. 

136 ibid, 106. 

137 Ibid, 91. 

138 Ibid, 27 passim. Cf. Sifak op. cit, 241, the poem of al-Rada'1 on routes, 
Leaving San‘a’, the camels go first by "Wadi Sha'ub wa-bi-ha l-mass? —in 
1t i$ the flood-course. 

139 One cannot but feel that this ‘huge castle’ is more likely to have been the 
fortified enceinte on the east (Qasr al-Silab) than Ghumdan, 


10.9 The Süq. Aerial view. The Great Mosque, in the lower left hand corner. 
and the large samsarahs are visible. 

have been constructed there in the second decade of the 7th/13th 
century; but towards the end of the century the eastern Qasr had 
become the seat of the garrison of San‘a’. It may indeed have 
assumed a superior military importance to Ghumdan long before 
that date. 

Ibn Rustah’s street splitting San‘a’ in two halves may be iden- 
tified with that commencing at the bridge over the Sa'ilah, 
running south of Masjid al-Tawus to Suq al-Halaqah and 
Masjid ‘Alt. 

To try and trace the growth of the city by studying the pattern 
of the spread of mosques is quite frustrating—many have dis- 
appeared entirely and, of those extant, only such dates as those 


140 Al-Quzali is approximately 200m south west of al-FilaybT mosque. 

141 This is of course negative evidence. Nevertheless the Jewish sertlemenrs on 
the north side of San‘a’ could quite well be due to the growth in numbers 
of the community or for economic reasons. The theory that they were 
forced to mave from place to place may be a projection into the past of the 
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10.10 The Great Mosque and the Süq. seen from the air. 


recorded of enlargement and repairs are known. Many have been 
re-founded with different names. Nevertheless a necklace of 
mosques encircling the northern boundary of the Süq includes 
Masjid al-Shahidayn, possibly founded about the 2nd/8rh 
century, ‘Aqil (the name suggesting an ‘Ali-id founder) which is 
small, this being an indication of early date, Mahmud, believed 
ancient, and Dawud (7th/13th century}, near the Cattle Market, 
in al-Sirar Quarter, just west of the main Sug. Ibn Yu'fir’s 
3rd/9th century wall should probably be located just north of 
them. 

Al-Tawus, named after a 1st/7th century Traditionist, Talhah, 
originally small, and believed old, Ma‘ad, founded by Ma'ad of 
Hamdan at an indeterminate date before 900/1494, may indicate 
the western limit of building even as early as the 3rd/9th century. 

On the north east two mosques, al-Akhdar/Khudayr in Zuqaq 
Abi Matar, founded in the 2nd/8th century and the even older 
Masjid al-Madrasah, founded by a Companion of the Prophet, 
may originally have been an enclave extra muros. 

On the north west al-Filayhi Mosque was founded in 655/ 
1266-67, its founder being buried there. Arguing that a mosque 
is built to meet the needs of an urban growth, this Quarter should 
have been developing before that date. 

Al-Filayhi and the adjacent al-Quzali!? Quarters were inhabited 
by Jews as well as Muslims at a date unknown. Jews similarly 
lived in al-Tawashi Quarter (named after the mosque built there 
in 1028/1619). It was near an ancient Masjid ‘Abbas which is 
not now known. 

Arabic sources consulted do not confirm statements by Jewish 
sources that Jews were compelled to move from any part of San‘a’ 
until, of course, the Messianic troubles of the 11th/17th century." 
Jews are thought to have lived dispersed among Muslims (and, at 
the early period, Christians also).’*? The presence of the 5th/1 1th 
century synagogue in Tinners’ Lane of al-Qati‘ Quarter argues 
some concentration of Jewish dwellings in its neighbourhood. 

San‘a’ seems to have grown, however sparsely, beyond the 
Sa'ilah to the west bank by the 3rd/9th century unless the tanners’ 
establishments were outside the city limits. As the Khanadiq, the 


event of 1679. Goitein (C. Rathjens, Femish domestic architecture in 
San‘a, Yemen, Jerusalem, 1957. 70: mentions a Mori Joseph al-Qati' of a 
family that must have resided in al-Qatit Quarter—-unfortunately dates do 
not seem to be known. 

142 See p. 45a seq. 
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10.11 The Suq. seen from the air on the western side. 


10.12 The Suq. A view looking south from one of the highest samsarahs on the 
west side of the Saq; with the Great Mosque in the middle distance. 


walls carried on arches over the Sa’ilah on the north and south 
sides of San‘a’. were demolished in 570/1174 there must, some 
time previously, have been a north to south wall on the western 
bank. The road from Bab al-Sabah running south east and the 
main road towards the Sa’ilah from Bab al-Sabah as shown on the 
von Wissmann map suggest an enclave projecting westwards 
from the Sa’ilah. Tughtakin's additions may have been to annex 
Bustan al-Sultan to the south side of this enclave by the last years 
of the 6th/12th century. This at least seems a reasonable working 
theory. 
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The Nuqum Flood-course 


During the governorship of Muhammad b. Yusuf over San‘a’, 
some years prior to 73/692, ‘came the flood (say/) of Birk al- 
Ghimad/Ghumad!—it was a place of assembly (majma ° for the 
Arabs and embassies when they came to San‘a’ to its kings, so that 
the proverb about it was coined. The Nuqum flood used to flow 
towards it and it was filled with earth before this date, and it 
(Birk al-Ghimad) became incorporated with the dwellings and 
houses of Banu 'l-Walid. Then a mighty flood came down and 
destroyed these dwellings, carrying off the goods.’ 

This flood-course is to be identified with an ancient water- 
course through rhe northern part of the city that can still be 
observed in times of heavy rains. Although its path was interrupted 
centuries ago by the construction of the north east wall of the 
city across its bed, in the vicinity of Masjid al-Bakiriyyah, water 
stili flows at such times to a heavy volume both above and 
beyond the wall. 

The catchment area was once the vast north western face of 
Nuqum whence the rains collect in a wadi which flows past the 
north corner of the upper citadel of Qasr al-Silah and originally 
entered the city between the lower citadel and al-Bakirivyah, where 
the pronounced depression of its channel can still be observed in 
the outside profile of its wall. Thence the wadi flowed between 
the modern Maydan al-Qasr and Masjid Salah al-Din, past the 
doorway of the latter, and down into the north eastern corner of 
Sug al-Milh, where, even today, with only the catchment within 
the walls, it runs 30cm deep after heavy rains. 


143 Ghayat alamam, L, 111. This cannot be the place or places in al-Hamdani, 
Sifah, 203-4. Birk, he defines as stones like those of the AarraA (laval-tract), 
difficult, biting each other (7 muta 'adgah) in which it is difficult to walk. 
Proverbially it 1s a distant place. 


10.13 Sig al-Jimal, the Camel Market, from the air, With the school on botrom 
right and the mosque of al-Zumur in the centre. The maydan on the left leads up 
to Bab Sha'üb. 


The stream is diverted around the north edge of the Suq, and 
then taken out past Masjid ‘Aqil to Suq al-Jimal, then at the side 
of Masjid al-Zumur and through Bab Sha'üb, at which point 
the flood is sometimes almost a metre deep, to join the Sa'ilah 
further north. 

In this context must be taken the words of al-Razi,!^ quoting 
earlier sources. ‘Its (San'a') wadi is Sug al-‘Iraqiyyin, and this 
place is near half of the town (da/ad)’, and, ‘this wadi of its is the 
Suq, meaning Suq al-‘Iragiyyin today—into which flows the flood- 
water (say) of the Qasabah of San‘a’, the water of al-Qasabah 
coming out to the Suq al-‘Iraqiyyin.’ 

We consider there is little doubt that, here, al-Razi must mean 
by al-Qagabah, the lower citadel, and the wadi containing the Sug 
al-‘Iraqiyyin is the present day Suq al-Jimal, as stated above, 
running down to the present-day Bab Sha'üb. 

The catchment of Nuqum is now diverted away, outside the 
city wall, to join the other stream outside Bab Sha'üb. It is not 
impossible that the course has been substantialiy diverted within 
the city. Nowadays the flood would have to reach considerable 
heights and flood the Suq before it would spill over to flood the 
Jami‘ Mosque at a lower level. The Jami‘ was flooded in 265/ 
878-9 but there is no indication known to us whence the flooding 
came. 

Qadi ‘Ah Abu ’l-Rijal expressed the opinion that originally 
this wadi flowed past al-Filaybi Mosque, to join the Sa’ilah to the 
west. 

The suggestion may be hazarded that Bab al-Shar'ah of Ibn 
al-Muiawir above, might be the gate through which the Nuqum 
flood-water entered San‘a’. 


San‘a’ Population in the Early 
Islamic Period 


San‘a’ population fluctuated considerably owing to such causes 
as drought, famine, plague, the frequent wars and doubtless 
administrative or economic factors. 

Al-Hamdani™ states that in the Islamic period the city 
gradually grew till after 290/903, then became ruined/depopulated 


144 Op.cit., 105. 

145 AFIkRI VILL, op. cit., 7. 

146 Al-Razi, op. cit., 18. 

147 Ibid, 111-15. For miskin (poor) Zabarah, quoting the passage, reads maskan 
(dwelling). 

148 Dwellings? It is passible ;amsarahs might be intended but this would be a 
high figure for them. 

149 Nashr al‘arf, 1, Cairo, 1359 H., 16, quoting Munajam al-‘wmran fi 
"Lmustadrak ‘ala Mu'jam al-buldan. 
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(kharibar) but soon recovered and ‘today is almost as it was and is 
increasing’. In the first half of the 5th/11th century it was in a 
ruinous state.14$ 

Al-Razii*' gives some absurd statistics for the period before its 
destruction (often repeated by later authors), of 120,000 houses 
and in ai-Qati' alone, a Quarter of San‘a’, there were 70,000 
miskins i These are supposed to be the statistics about the time 
of the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, and the figures dropped owing to 
the Qarmari occupation and other wars. He quotes inconsistently 
with the above, another figure of 1,000 houses for al-Qati* which 
if it was a Quarter of San‘a’, would give a total for the city of 
4,000 houses. If the arbitrary figure of ten persons per house is 
assumed, this would give a population of 40,000 persons—which 
is reasonable but guesswork. 

In As'ad al-Yu‘firi’s time (286-88/899-901) the impossible 
figure of 30,000 houses is quoted. This might be a possible figure 
for the population. A census of houses purported to have been 
made some time after 345/956 gives the still impossible figure of 
14,000. Another conflicting figure given by al-Razi for some 
period after 344/955 is 6,500 houses, perhaps a little high, but 
credible. 

Statistics given for 353/964 seem to show a heavy drop in 
population to a very low level. A census records 1,040 houses 
(dar) of which 35 belonged to the Jews. During the interval 
344-65/055-75, 74 houses of dur aknuzul'* thirteen baths 
(hammam) and an uncounted number of mosques and sigàyaAs 
had been destroyed. When the shops (Aawanis), both those 
flourishing and those that had been destroyed, were counted they 
amounted to 700 but many were in ruins, there were 106 mosques 
sull in use, 12 baths, 54 sesame presses and 33 milis (matahin) 
for red blossom of the gawm-palm (fird) with which hides and 
skins are tanned. 


The Ottoman City 


The first Turkish occupation lasted ninety years, begianing in 
946/1539. Although Pedro Paez!™ commented in ca. 1000/1590 
that the city declined after the Turks had taken it, it does not 
seem from the amount of new building work datable to this time 
that this decline can have persisted very long. 

The city walls were twelve feet thick, made of clay and ‘to 
outward shewe as fair as a stone wall'.15! At the lowest levels 
there was a plinth of ‘hard grey stone'.15? Near the city gates the 
walls were built to full height of ‘bluish stone*.153 On the inside 
there was a continuous plinth of stone and gypsum to a man's 
height. t Small round (semicircular?) towers projected from the 
wall as bastions at roughly forty metre intervals; some of them 
were battlemented,* and some were entirely built of stone.156 
The clay walls had to be repaired annually after the seasonal 
rains. 

At this period the Turkish governor appears to have lived in 
the citadel. Near it, in 1005/1597, the governor Hasan Pasha 
erected the great domed mosque al-Bakiriyyah. He is reputed to 
have laid out a fine wide street as a setting for his mosque, which 
was lined with trees throughout its length, from the gate of the 
citadel to Bab Sha'üb. The open square in front of the citadel 
gate is also said to have been formalized at this time, and Hasan 
Pasha built Hammam al-Bakiriyyah (Hammam al-Maydan) on it 
as a wagf to support his mosque. The area of these urban improve- 


150 See p. 108a. 

151 J. Jourdain, 1018/1609, Sec p. 108b. 

152 Pieter van den Broecke, 1026/1616. See p. 1093. 

153 Ibid, and Green. See p. 109a. 

154 Green. See p. 109a. 

155 J. Jourdain, 1018/1609. 

156 W.B. Harris. fourney through Yemen. London, 1895, 300. 

157 Pieter van den Broeck, 1025/1616. Niebuhr mentions that in his day, the 
mid-12th/18th century, there were stil! two palaces in the citadel in which 
several princes of the royal blood resided. (Heron trans. I, 376). 
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10.14 The wall of the old city crossing the Sa Hah, flood course. 


10.15 Panorama of rhe south side of the city at Bab al-Yaman. From a 
photograph taken about 1930. 
ments became the fashionable Ottoman quarter in the city.159 

The western end of the city was still largely open gardens and 
orchards, although contained within the walls. There, ‘the 
principal people have their gardens, orchards, and kiosks or 
pleasure houses2180 

The Turks favoured Bir al-*Azab and Bir al-Shams to the west 
of the walls for their country houses.181 

In 987/1581-2 there was a great flood in the Sa'ilah. It destroyed 
the buildings and gardens around and beyond the southern 
Khandaq, the floodgate through the city wall. It also destroyed 
many houses flanking the wadi bed within the city.19? 

In 1029/1619-20 there was another damaging flood in the 
Sa’ilah which finally destroyed the ancient arches of the northern 
Khandaq, partly ruined in 601/1204-5. As a result the governor 
ordered the widening of the wadi bed; subsequently the southern 
and northern Khandaqs were rebuilt to accommodate the new 
dimensions of the wadi.1® 

The Turks built a large barrack building in San‘a’, which 
seems to have been that south of Bab al-Yaman which was 
demolished in the second Turkish occupation, bur its location is 
not known for certain.!** 


158 Al-Sayyid Mustafa Salim, verbal communication. 
159 Sir Henry Middleton. 1020/1611, See p. I08b. 
160 Ibid. 

161 Al-Sayyid Mustafa Salim, verbal communication. 
162 Ghayat al-amani, 11,756, 

163 Ibid, I, 388. 
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The City During the Second 
Zaydi Dynasty 


The Turks withdrew from the Yemen in 1040/1630; San‘a’ 
once more became the seat of an independent Zaydi Imam. 

There now began a period of prosperity for the city which 
lasted for nearly two centuries; it is well attested by the quality 
and quantity of buildings erected during this time. 

Considerable damage was done, however, by a flood which 
came down the Sa’ilah ca. 1085/1674-53, destroying the southern 
Khandag. V? 

In 1090/1679 the Jews were expelled from the old city. After a 
temporary sojourn in the Tihamah they were permitted to return 
to San'a', but not to the old city. Instead they were allowed to 
build a Jewish quarter on the western side of Bir al-‘Azab next to 
a village which appears to have been in existence before this time, 
al-Bawniyah; the new quarter became known as Qa‘ al-Yahud. It 
soon had its own suq and fourteen synagogues, as well as houses 
‘as handsome as the best in San'3".165 

Àn important new palace was built in a garden on the western 
side of the city, surrounded by its own defensive wall; it appears 
to have been erected by Imam al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim, who came 
to the throne in 1120/1708,!*? but it is possible that it dates from 
the preceding century. This palace, known as the Mutawakkil 
Palace, from the traditional title of the Imam, al-Mutawakkil 'ala 
Allah, had at its centre a tall square block. At the beginning of the 
13th/19th century another palace was built there,1% the new 
building being that shown in the centre of Cruttenden’s drawing 
made in 1252/1836 (p. 111). 

Between the wall of the palace and enclosure and the city wall 
lay an open parade ground, closed by gates at the ends, that on the 
north called Bab Soghair (Shaqadif?) and that at the south Bab 


164 Cf. R. Manzoni, E? Yémen, Rome, 1884, 120. 

165 ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali al-Wazir, Tabag al-hahoa, 105b. 

166 Niebuhr, op. cit., 1, 379. 

167 Niebuhr, op. cit., I, 375. 

168 U. T. Seetzen in Monatliche Correspondenz of Baron von Zach, Gotha, 1813, 
141. 


Intibah.!5 Beyond the last gate a wide space was enclosed 
outside the ancient Bab al-Sabah, the western gate of the city. 
In this square were erected, before 1139/1726-7, the public baths 
of al-Mutawakkil and the tomb of Imam al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim. 

In 1175/1761 the Imam ordered the destruction of all the 
synagogues and of ali storeys on Jewish houses higher than nine 
metres above ground level. 1° 

The synagogues were afterwards rebuilt, ™! but the Jews 
henceforth observed the edict that their houses should remain 
low. At the beginning of the 13th/19th century walls were built 
around Bir al-‘Azab and al-Qa‘! The old Bab al-Sabah remained, 
but a new western gate, Bab al-Shararah, was built on the other 
side of the Maydan al-Mutawakkil,173 which now became com- 
pletely enclosed by walls (cf. pl. 12). 

T we other gates gave access to the Maydan. Bab al-Intibah on 
the north opened into the parade ground in front of the palace. 
On the northern end of this space another gate, Bab al-Shaqadif, 
gave access to the countryside. On the eastern side of the Maydan 
the ancient screen walls of Bab al-Sabah were complemented by a 
new screen wall which had the effect of creating a separate fore- 
court to the gate. It was in this forecourt that Bab al-Intibah was 
situated. On the southern side of the Maydan, just beyond the 
forecourt, Bab al-Khuzaymah opened to the southern cemeteries 
and the countryside, 7*4 

In the new walls around Bir al-‘Azab and al-Qa'there were six 
gates. Bab al-Nizayli and Bab al-Balaqah opened to the south, 
Bab Qa‘ al-Yahud and Bab al-Abilah to the west, and Bab al-Rüm 
and Bab al-Shiari (sic) to the north. 

Within Bir al-‘Azab there was a subsidiary walled area on the 
southern side, Bir al-Bahmah, entered through a gate within 
Bir al-‘Azab (see map, p.118). 

There were three open squares inside the new walls. Between 
Qa‘ al-Yahud and the rest of the area was a long public space 
known as Sulbi Qa‘ al-Yahud;!5 and inside Bab al-Rum and Bab 
al-Shararah there were wide parade grounds (pl.10.20). Parts of all 
three remain to this day. 

There were also wide open spaces in the old city which have 
since been built over. In particular the area between al-Filayhi 
and the northern edge of the suq was an open maydan, following 
the line of the ancient wadi-bed (cf. pl. 12). 

In 1225/1810, San‘a’ still seemed to a visiting German ‘the 
finest city I have seen in the Orient. . . even Constantinople would 
not be excepted if it were not for its mosques',"* and in 1252/1836 
Cruttenden still speaks of the city with unstinted admiration, in 
spite of the brief sacking by tribesmen it had received in 1234/ 
1835; ‘the houses are large, and the windows of those of the 
higher classes are of beautiful stained glass. Many of the mosques 
had their ‘domes gilt, particularly those with tombs of Imams’.!7 

The city was extensively sacked in 1268/1851, and again in 
1270/1853.17? When Stern saw it in 1275/1858 he described Bir 
al-‘Azab as ‘a large tract of waste land, varied by cemeteries and 
fragments of former dwellings’. Even allowing for exaggeration, 
his impression is shared by other mid-13th/19th century travellers: 


169 Niebuhr, Plan of San‘a’. The plan is extremely inaccurate; it was presumably 
drawn from memory long after Niebuhr left the city. The position of the 
gate names is confused on the map, but from later evidence these appear to 
have been the names used in Niebuhr's day (see below). In fact, the northern 
pate is also marked bath Bab al-Nagr and Bab Intabah, whereas the southern 
gate is marked with the name Bab Hadid. Bab al-Sabah is shown between 
‘Bab Sogair’ and Bab Hadid, but no opening is shown for it. 

170 Niebhur, op. cit., T, 379, bur see p.418. 

171 A. A. Isaacs, Biography of H. A. Stern, London, 1886, 114, says there were 
eighteen in 1275/1858. . 

172 Cf. Cruuenden, in GF. VIL See p. 111a. Manzoni, op. cit 127. made their 
circuit 6494m. 

173 AF-Badr al-muzil, 7. 

174 Manzoni, op. cit., 104. 

175 ibid, 127. 

176 U.J. Seetzen, op. ct, 180. 

177 J. Halevy, ‘Rapport sur une mission archéologique dans le Yemen’, Journal 
Asatique, 1872, 16. 

178 Cruttenden, op. cit., see p. llla. 


The Urban Development of San‘a’ 


"Now half-ruined. There are hardly any inhabitants in Bir 
‘Azab ... Three-quarters of Bir ‘Azab ruined... Public build- 
ings like the mint were demolished by people looking for gold.’!*! 
In 1287/1870 Halévy wrote ‘the Imam’s authority does not extend 
outside San‘a’ and Sha'üb has been sacked.182 The village of 
Sha'üb lay at the northern gate of the city. 

Halévv also reported that, although the underground channel 
called al-Ghayl al-Aswad continued to flow, Ghayl al-Barmaki 
had dried up.183 


The City During the Second 
Ottoman Occupation: Statistics 


In 1289/1872 a Turkish Governor-General once more entered 
San'a' and the city became the centre of administration of the 
Yemen by the Porte until the final withdrawal of Turkish control 
after the Armistice of 1337/1918. 

The Turks did not do a great deal to improve the city, being 
often engaged in quelling revolutions and repelling attacks by 
tribesmen on San'à' itself.13* 

Reports of conditions in San‘a’ in the first fifteen years of the 
Turkish occupation speak of the decayed state of the city, and of 
the greatly reduced population, as little as 20,000 according to 
Millingen in 1291/1874, and 23,000-24,000 according to Manzoni 
ca. 1296/1878.15 But later the population recovered. F. T. Haig!% 
(1887) estimated the San‘a’ population at about 35,000, but asserts 
it was once several times as much, judging by the ample spaces 
and masses of ruins. The Jews numbered approximately 5,200 
and there were about 60 Christians, mostly Greeks. 

The Turkish saí/mamahs are obviously not very accurate 
either:187 


Date Population — Muslim males Households Household size 
1298/1880 24,000 22,000 5,000 4.40 
1305/1887-88 27,500 25,000 5,000 5.00 
1311/1893-94 27,500 25,000 8,000 3.12 


These statements conflict but, as McCarthy points out, ‘it is 
slightly more likely that, due to the approximate nature of these 
statistics, the later number would be more correct.’ He suggests 
that the average San‘a’ household would be between six to seven 
members (male and female). 

Zwemer and Burchardt both thought it had increased to at 
least 50,000 before the great siege of the city by tribesmen in 
1322/1904 drove many inhabitants away again.1® All informants 
tend to agree that the Jewish population constituted about 1/5 of 
the total, and the Turkish garrison less than 1/10. Zwemer and 
Harris both stressed how flourishing the town had become by 
1309-11/1891-93.* The gateway of Bab al-Sabah was removed by 
the Turks, the name being transferred to Bab al-Shararah further 
west? — Zabàarah,!?! for the early part of the 14th century H. 


179 Halevy, on. cit., 16. 

180 H.A. Stern. op. cit.. 122. See p. 112a. 

181 Halévy, op. cit., 16, writing of his visit in 1869. See p. 112a. 

182 Ibid, 17. 

183 Ibid, 21. Al-Ghayl al-Aswad continued a strong stream until 1392/1972. 

184 See p.993-b. 

185 Millingen, ‘notes on a Journey in Yemen’. ‘GF. 1874, but see page.112b: 
Manzoni, op. cit., 129. h 

186 F. T. Haig, ‘Report of a journey to the Red Sea ports, Somaliland and 
southern and eastern Arabia’, Church Missionary Society reprint, London, 
1887. 

187 Justin McCarthy, ‘Ottoman sources on Arabian population’, Paper 
delivered at the First International Symposium on Studies in the History of 
Arabia, University of Riyadh, 1977. ! 

188 S. M. Zwemer, Zigzag Fourneys, New York. 1912, 40; H. Burchardt, "Reise 
durch Südarabien', ZGEB, Leipzig. 1902, 593 seq. Cf. p.95. 

189 Op. cit. and W. B. Harris, op. cit., 107. 

190 AF-Badr al-muzil, 7. 

191 Nashr al-‘arf, I, 16. 
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10.16 Panorama of the north side of the city showing the city wall. From a 
photograph taken in the early part of this century. 


after the 1962 coup. 


(commencing in 1882}, quotes the figures 5,000 houses, 50,000 
inhabitants, 30 mosques and 20 baths. 

In 1972 there were reckoned to be 16,662 houses in San‘a’. Of 
these 4,730 were over 50 years old and 1417 between 25-29 years 
old—i.e., by the last year or so of Imam Yahya’s reign the number 
of houses is calculated at 6,247 and the growth since 1918 was 
reckoned at 1.3 per cent, while in the period up to the coup of 
1962 growth was at the rate 2.4 per cent.!?? These statistics 
however give an erroneous picture as they do not take into account 
houses demolished and rebuilt—of which there are many. 

A rough estimate—it is little better than a guess— would be 
that the population fluctuated between 30,000 to 50,000 persons 
in times of maximum security and prosperity, but it might drop 


192 Husayn al-‘Arnri, note to al-Razi, op. cit., 114-15. 
193 Manzoni, op. cit., 392. 

194 Haig, op. cit. , 474 seq. 

195 Harris, op. cit., 301. 
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well below the lower figure after a plague or famine. 

In 1295/1878 enormous floods did great damage to the city, 
more than 100 houses being ruined. 

The barracks built in the First Turkish Occupation were also 
destroyed in 1295/1878. In 1305/1887 large new barrack buildings 
were being built outside the city, on either side of the road south 
of Bab al-Yaman.* A military hospital had already been bult by 
then. 

The fortifications of the city were further improved by the 
construction at regular intervals of towers, a ‘few hundred yards 
outside the walls, somewhat resembling martello towers’. 


- Most of them were doubtless destroyed in the siege of 1322/1904 


but several fine nawbahs of grey stone near the city may be identi- 
fied with these towers. 

One of the first acts of the Turks was to restore the mosque of 
al-Bakiriyyah,?? and the tree-lined road between the citadel, the 
mosque of al-Bakiriyyah and Bab Sha'üb again became the centre 
of the fashionable quarter of the town; it was here that the foreign 
rulers had their shops and cafés,as well as the new Military 
Academy, two civilian schools and an Industrial School.!?? 

Bir al-'Azab once more achieved its earlier importance as a 
residential suburb. ‘Here reside the Wali and most of the senior 
officers. 198 

After the prolonged siege by tribesmen in 1322/1904 the walls 
of the city were severely damaged, in some places being reduced 
to ground levelt 

‘Before the siege there were some 70,000 inhabitants, now the 
number was reduced to 20,000’ wrote Herbert, an eye-witness in 
1905. Although San'a' eventually recovered its prosperity, and 
the walls were rebuilt, another intensive siege by Imam Yahya in 
1329/1911 did widespread damage. 

The gateway of Bab al-Yaman was afterwards rebuilt in brick 
and stone to a new design by a Turkish military engineer, together 
with a stretch of the wall on either side of it. 


196 A. J. B. Wavell. A modern pilgrim in Mecca, London, 1912, 244. 
197 Ibid, 242; Burchardt, op. cit., 593 seq. 

198 Wavell, 243. 

199 A. Herbert, Ben Kendim, London, 1924. 
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all of the old city of the southern side near Bab al-Yaman 


10.18 The w: 
photographed in 1974. 
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10.19 The Turkish Hospital. 
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10.22 A characteristic street scene. Trees which are growing in the market 
gardens behind the houses are sometimes visible. 


10.20 Babal-Sabah ina 19th century Turkish photograph {University Library, The City Under the Hamid 
WM al-Din Imams 


The withdrawal of the Turks in 1338/1919 was followed by a 
period of consolidation and reconstruction. The Imam built a 
splendid new palace next to the old site in Bustan al-Mutawakkil, 
and in this the first electricity in the city was installed.?° 

Inhabitants flocked once more into San‘a’ and within a decade 
it had recovered to a population of 50,000.20! 

The new Imam engaged in some public works, founding an 
Orphan School, al-Madrasah al-‘Iimiyyah, and extending the 
Great Mosque. 

On the whole, however, little change took place in San‘a’. 
The city was sacked by tribesmen in 1368/1948. During this 
attack many large houses suffered internal damage, the Samsarat 
Muhammad b. Hasan was pillaged {and has been closed ever 
since}, and some damage was done to houses, especially those in 


a wA UP Ear ret Bir al-‘Azab, by fire. Life quickly returned to normal, however, 
š a with the physical form of the city much as it had been before, but 
10.21 Bab al-Yaman in a 19th century Turkish photograph (University the new Imam ruled from Ta‘izz. 


Library, Istanbul) 


200 P. Lamarc, 'L' Arabie Heureuse', La Géographie, Paris, 1924, XIII, 1-23. 
201 C. Rathjens & H. von Wissmann, ‘Sanaa, eine südarabische Stadtlandschaft’, 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1929, 329-53; G. B. Rossi, 
Al- Yemen, Torino, 1927, estimated the population as even larger at 60,000. 
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10.24 In al-Mahdi "Abbàs's time, following the Friday Prayer, the Imam’s or tower (gasabah) (3) mosque (4) house (5) Governor (6) mountain tribesmen (7? 
Governor's mounted escort performed exercises in the maydan before the Shawush of soldiers (8) Governor's servants (9) wealthy townsmen (10; Tihbamah 
Government palace. (1? pairs bearing lances ehasing round after pairs (2) round Arabs (11) mountain tribal soldiers (12) water camel (13) Baniyans (14) Jews (15) 


Strangers in Turkish dress. (Baurenteind-Niebuhr} 
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Chapter 11 
Administrative 
Organisation 


The Administration of Old 
San‘a’ 


That the Imams interested themselves in the Government of 
San‘a’ is evident in their concern with the fixing and revision of 
the Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) by which the city's markets 
were regulated. The indications are that further inquiry will 
reveal a certain uniformity in the government of all the principal 
cities under Zaydi control, in respect of market law, price fixing, 
the organization and policing of the wards or quarters of each 
urban community. The government official in charge of San‘a’ 
was the ‘ami, and in the year 1234/1818-9, this was Muhammad 
b. ‘All al-Haymi! of the Qadi class. Yemeni biographers not 
infrequently record that such and such an official acted as ‘ami 
or hakim in San‘a’ at some stage in the course of his career, The 
'amil's varied duties could even include ordering the market folk 
to decorate the suqs in honour of a Turkish notable visiting the 
city—as at the beginning of the 12th/18th century? 

In Imamic San‘a’ of the Hamid al-Din there was a #akim or 
judge for the city, but Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami informs us that 
there was also a judge called Hakim al-Maqam, at the Maqam 
al-Imam, i.e. the Imam’s residence, who would act when two 
contending parties came to the Imam when he would be ser to 
arbitrate between the parties (I I-fasl bayn al-khasmayn), To take a 
case in point, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Wazir was Hakim 
al-Maqam up to the dynastic revolt of 1948—but anyone of the 
appropriate standing might act as kakim and this was often done 
by ‘Abdullah al-Wazir himself, the Imam at San‘a’ for a few short 
weeks in 1948. Qadis who give decisions, and depend for their 
living on fees paid them by litigants, are known as Aakint al-sabil 
in the popular usage (a£-'urf) of the Yemen, this is because they 
have no stipend assigned them (tagrir) from the Treasury (Bayt 
al-Mal). Some of these were quite notable persons as for instance 
the 12th/18th century Isma‘il b. Yahya al-Siddiq whom al-Mahdi 
al-' Abbas made one of his #ukkam of San‘a’ ? 

Imam Yahya was accustomed to hear cases sitting under a 
pepper tree (kawayijih) in the courtyard of his palace.* In fact 


i He seems to be described in Qanun San‘a’, section 1, d, as ‘the respected 

kim. 

2 Nashr ai-'arf, IT, 930. 

3 Al Badr al-jait‘, |, 156, seq. 

4 Nazih, Rihia, 180, miter alia, describes this; ch Ameen Rihani, Arabian 
Peak and Desert, London 1930, 104 and 108, for a picture of this tree. 

5 A'immat al Yaman, (2), L 30, Sammaun B-'hadhh akkalun D-'suht Qadi 
Isma'i's collection includes the proverb, Staff ahàkim wada ghuzr al 
thuhud/alf shahid, as in Temenica, 91, no. 612. That is to say, the partiality of 
the 4akim is more serious/important than a large number of witnesses. 

Ibid, 113, no. 314, Idha gad gharim-ak al-gagt fa-man risharr, If your oppo- 
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also three tribal Aakims usually resided in San‘a’, the Aakims of 
Hamdan whose capital is Qaryat al-Qabil of nearby Wadi Dahr, 
of Sinhan with their capital at al-J rdhar, and Banu "l-Harith with 
theirs at al-Rawdah. These places being so near the capital they 
were allowed to reside there. 

The Turks had introduced an innovation when they set up 
the Court of Appeal (Majlis al-Isti? naf al-Shar‘i} in 1289/1872, 
and this continued in existence after their departure. The Appeal 
Court was described by an embittered scholar at the time as 
being manned by ‘listeners to lies and devourers of bribes'.? 
This court was retained by the Imams, and, even when it ruled 
against him, its decisions are stated to have been accepted by the 
Imam. Zayd al-Daylami was the president of it, then. Yahya 
alIryani; Imam Ahmad appointed al-Wadi‘t of Sa‘dah to it. 

The Imam normally dealt only with cases of the iadd category 
in which, for example, there was the question of the offender's 
hand being cut off, and with executions, The documents pertain- 
ing to such cases were brought to him, and he scrutinized them 
and confirmed the decisions. He might even order an execution. 
The hakims held court in their houses, as in the ‘Amr house 
in al-Sa'ilah Quarter where there was a special entrance for those 
coming into the court from the street. If anyone disagreed with 
the decision of the Aakinz—who must be a gadi, though a gadi 
was not necessarily a Aakim—the case went up te the Appeal 
Isti‘naf Court. During the first Ottoman occupation, doubtless 
because the Turks follow the Hanafi school of Islam, we find a 
Hanafi Sayyid acting as a harm in Santa”? The jurists were, up 
to 1962, drawn from the Ma‘had Dini, or Religious College, as 
were most, if not all, of the other government officials in the 
Zaydi districts. As a comment on the distribution of offices as 
between the two main sects in the Yemen, the saying, “Ma amr 
ila Shawafi’ wa-ma ‘askar illa Ziyud’, may be quoted, meaning 
that the civil posts were occupied mainly by Shafi‘is and the army 
posts by Zaydis; this may, however, be a partial view. Before 


nent is the gadi—with whom can you contest/are going to law? this expresses 
the hopelessness of getting justice when the gad? is partial to one of the 
contending parties. 
For verses attacking corrupt gadis see Nashr al-‘arf, IT, 767-9 
6 Ibid, IT, 266, mentions a hakim of the Diwan of the Imam (al-Mahdi al- Abbas 
(12th/1Bth century) and one of the gadis in San‘a’. Cf. Ibid, IT, 19. Nazih, 
op. cit, II, 265, has actually a photograph of the ‘Amil of San‘a’, Husayn 
‘Abd al-Qadir, taken in 1936. 
Ghayat al-amani, IT, 816. He was a faygal fi hukumat, an arbiter in legal 
cases. 
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HLI À gadi of San‘a’ and his family. 


1962, I was informed, there were many officials deeply learned 
in the law, but a large number of these ulema were murdered in 
$an‘a’ following the coup d'état of 1962, and there does not seem 
to be any complete substitute for the Ma‘had Dini now. 

Ordinary day-to-day cases in San‘a’ were dealt with by the 
shaykhs and ‘agi/s, and it was only when such affairs started to 
enter into the province of the sharr'ah courts,’ that these courts 
dealt with them. So petty market or street squabbles, fights, 
frauds, were not really noticed by the shart‘ah, though the Imams 
were careful to see that here also no point where Islamic principle 
was concerned should be neglected. The level at which the 
shari'ah is interested in market law may be deduced from studying 
such a legal treatise as the Sharh al-Azhar.® 

The ‘Amil or Governor, among his other duties, scrutinized 
the current prices of articles of merchandise as submitted to him 
by the Shaykhs and Clerk(s) of the Markets. The Governor? 
would, in cases of fraud, punish not only the actual offender, but 
also the Shaykh of his particular market. He is described in 
Qanun San‘a’ as Dhu’l-Wilayah? 11 

In Imam Yahya’s day the Government Offices continued to be 
at Bab Shararah where they had been set up by the Ottoman 
Turks. The functions of the ‘Amil of San‘a’ are identical with 
those assumed by the earliest Zaydi Imam, al-Hadi ila ‘l-Haqq, 
well over a thousand years ago at Sa‘dah, where, it can be 
postulated, his practice could well be continuing many precedents 
from before the Islamic age. Though his stay in San‘a’ itself 
was brief, punctuated by skirmishes, warlike clashes and 
encounters, and he had finally to leave it when his demands for 
loans and assistance from the townspeople to maintain his tribal 
troops were rejected by them, al-Hadi’s practice at Sa'dah was 
considered by the Zaydi Imams as their model. It would certainly 
be applied in San‘a” and other Yemenite towns under their 
control. Al-Hadi used to ‘make the round of the markets and 
streets (sikak), we being with him,’ says a contemporary]? ‘If 
he saw a wall leaning to the side he ordered its owners to put it 
right, or a foul (fasid) road he ordered it to be cleaned, a dark back 
part (khalf) of a house he ordered its inmates to put a light in it 


8 Nazih, Rihlah, 28, describes the matkamah shar'iyyah at Hodeidah. 

9 For the ‘Judiciary’ in general in the 20th century Yemen, see al-Tayvib Zayn 
al-Abidin, The role of Islam in the state, Yemen Arab Republic (1940-1972), 
Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1975, 

10 Qanun, section 49. 

11 Ibid, section 21, ch. IL A strange piece of information is that the Deputy of 
the Ami is responsible for seeing butchers clear the bones from the abattoir 
(p.190a), but ‘Ame is most certainly a misprint for ‘agii. 

12 Cf. ‘Ali b. Muh. al-‘Abbasi, Strat ai-Hadi Ha "I-Hagg, Damascus 1972, 386. 

13 Min qawåid. The noun iasattur, rendered as ‘cover herself, might refer 
to the sigrak, the large cloth with which the San‘ani woman covers herself 
from head to foot when outside. 

14 Cf. p164b. 

15 See p.182a. 

16 See p.225a. 

17 Qadi Ismá'il, al-Amthal al-Yomaniyyah, [, 362, no. 1070, i.e. Leaving off 
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for the passers-by and a person making his way to the mosque etc. 
If he saw a woman (un-veiled) he ordered her to don the kijab 
(veil) and if she was an old woman! he ordered her to cover 
herself. He it was who introduced veils (burqu') for women into 
the Yemen and ordered them to adopt them.’ 

There follows an account of al-Hadi’s surveillance of the 
markets and price fixing.!* In brief as Imam he assumed also 
the functions of the Islamic muhtasib like his contemporary the 
Zaydi Imam Utrush in Tabaristan. The selection made of his 
legal pronouncement contains much that affects the city and its 
markets. 

There is much evidence of the application of shari‘aé legislation 
to the Statute (Qanun)of San‘a’—first of all in the matter of 
price-fixing (ras?) discussed in al-Haymi’s ‘Preamble’, and 
fundamental to the Statue as a whole. There is the prohibition 
of the interception of commodities imported to the market by 
merchants from the town, and there is al-radd bi-*l-'ayb, rescind- 
ment of a sale in the event of goods turning out to have a defect 
concealed by the vendor—which is known to be also pre-Islamic— 
and even the regulation that a water-vessel must be covered. 


‘Urf, Customary Law. 


Tark al-'adah *adawah, Abandonment of custom is hostility 

In his preface to Qanun San‘a’, al-Sayaghi states that every 
Yemeni town (baldah) has many Statutes (gawanin)"*® which order 
the social customs (adat) of these towns and other transactions 
confirmed by the shari‘ah—indicated in many legal (fight) 
problems by such expressions as “Za H-'urf, unless there be a 
custom’, (not of course clashing with the shart‘ahk}, or ‘bi-hasb 
al-‘urf, according to custom’, or 'a-mugaddam al-‘urf, the custom 
is preferred’. This statement does not, of course, apply to the 
Yemen alone, and the Mukalla marriage laws!? for instance, 
would have their Yemeni counterpart, while there are customary 
laws for agriculture, fishing, navigation, hunting, agriculture, 
etc. Tribal customary law, Tághur? and Man'ah are yet of 
another category. Yemenis say "7i-kul] garyah sdf, each village 
has its (customary) precedent'.?! The si/f of 'Dhu Ghaylan’ was 
stated to be the s#f of the Dhu Muhammad and Dhu Husayn 
tribes when we were at Barat. 

One heard, says al-Sayaghi, from one's forefathers, that there 
were statutes to cover such social gatherings as mournings 
(ma 'arim), weddings, etc., that defined, even limited what had to 
be provided by way of meals, and gifts (rifd, pl., arfad) by 
relations, friends and guests, for the groom and bride, supplies 
(ma'unat? possibly aid contributions) and interchange of 
invitations to weddings (difak). These probably closely resembled 
the laws and customs of the Quarters of Tarim town and al- 
Mukalla.2* San‘a’ also had sumptuary laws on the dress of brides 
and on maintaining dowries at a moderate level (or attempting 
to do so)—as in Hadramawt of the present century. All this says 
al-Sayaghi, is in accordance with the aim of the ‘Law Giver’. 


customary kindness, stirs up hostility. 

18 Further research into these gawanin should be undertaken before they 
disappear from memory and the documents get lost. f 

19 Cf. my ‘Recent marriage legislation from a!-Mukalia with notes on marriage 
customs’, BSOAS, London,1962, XXV, 3, 472-98. 

20 For Tagkur see my remarks in A. J. Arberry, Religion in the Middle East, 
Cambridge, 1969, IL, 11, and more fully, C. Rathiens, 'Tághüt gegen 
scheri'a', Jhb. des Linden-Museums, Stuttgart, 1951, 172-87. At Sa'dah it 
was remarked in 1973 that in relations between themselves tribes use Taghut 
but if the Government enters into a case it uses shart ‘ah. 

21 Cf. femenica, 89, no. 596, sif al-bilad. 

22 Ma‘unah means also, une contribution extraordinaire, imposee par le prince 
quand le trésor public était épuisé, une imposition fixe, etc., Dozy, Supplément. 
The Zaydi ulema argued at some length on the validity of such a tax. 

23 CF. my Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt, London 1951, pref., 27. 

24 Al-Shari‘, the Prophet. 
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In such families as al-Akwa' you have the mahr al-nithl a fixed 
dowry25 for marriages that take place within the Akwa‘ family— 
which is very large and widely distributed. Certain ordinances 
also regulated the clothing of each class and distinguished it in its 
outward appearance, so that not to follow it would be a loss of 
esteem. However, it seems that any sort of sumptuary law such 
as this last is unknown nowadays, nor is it known in the living 
memory or through the report of elderly persons. 

When a person dies, relatives to this day provide food, wheat, 
ghee, money (burr, saman, fulus),—this is an effect a sort of loan 
or debt which must be returned when an appropriate occasion 
arises, but the custom seems nowadays to be mainly confined to 
the gaba’il tribesfolk, and is not, it is said, found in the towns. 

Al-Sayaghi deduces from the Qaniin Santa" that there were 
additional codes or statutes to those in the document itself, for 
each market in the town, to which reference would be made, 
these being kept in the custody of the Shaykhs. To judge from a 
parallel type of document, a collection of papers which I copied 
from the dailals of Shibam of Hadramawt, these are likely to be 
agreements between the people of any given market or their 
headmen, following upon some dispute. Additional San‘a’ 
documents, al-Sayaghi considers, would contain particulars of the 
taxes (Hbayah) levied (presumably by each market organization) 
on the rich, those of middling wealth, and the poor, and the 
duties obligatory on the Shaykh of each market of raising small 
and important matters to the ‘Amil, the Governor of San‘a’. 


Control of the Markets 


The Market was governed by the Chief Shaykh (Shaykh 
al-Mashaytkh) who is elected by the Shaykhs, or, as one informant 
stated, by the ‘agis (perhaps indeed by both) of the various 
markets (Mashayikh al-Aswaq), and it appears that each suq has a 
Shaykh. Their general duties are laid down in section 49 of the 
Qanun. The Chief Shaykh holds in his hands the regulations 
(qazua d issued by the Hakim, The main duty of the Chief 
Shaykh, like the Islamic muhtasib, seems to have been to keep an 
eye on weights and measures. The Shaykhs of individual markets 
would presumably be elected from among the ‘agiis and umana, 
*honest men', of each market, The Chief Shaykh was responsible 


25 Yet a writer in Ma'rib, Ta'izz, 13 Rabi‘ II, 1392/26 May, 1972, commenting 
on an article in the preceding issue, "The cost of dowries (ghala al-muAiir) in 
Shar'ab' blames this on the fathers. Though the Government has limited 
the mar and daf“ (which I have rendered as ‘dowry and bride price’) it can 
do nothing if people do not observe this law. ‘We in Hashid’, he says, ‘have 
met together among ourselves and limited the dowries (muhkr) so that they 
do not exceed a thousand riyvaés for the virgin, and 750 riyals for a woman 
previously married. Regulations (gaza id) were written down, the Masha- 
yikh, ulema and ‘youth’ (skabab) signed them, and committees were formed 
from each village to keep an eye and watch (on them). Both the person 
arranging rhe marriage and the person being married must take an oath 
(yaman) with the local committee not to pay one more riya/ than the pres- 
cribed sum. In some villages where they broke the regulations they were 
fined 5,000 riyals paid by the person arranging the marriage and the person 
being married, to the village chest of the tribe. 

Qadi Isma" states that the maAr is expended on silver jewellery for the bride, 
but the sary goes to her father to help him meet the expenses of the marriage. 
In Yemeni villages when a man marries it is customary for the people of the 
village to bear a share of the cost and to help out those in whose houses the 
marriage is taking place with corn {ma zku) and sheep-and-goats when there 
are guests from outside the village. This aid (ma tnah) becomes a fixed debt 
held in trust (ff diimmah) of the people giving the wedding until such time 
as a marriage takes place in another house and they return to it what it gave 
to them. So people say, ‘Abrs fi "I-bayr wa- TL gharamah ‘ala '1-qaryah, The 
marriage takes place in the (one) house, bur the charge is the responsibility 
of the (whole) village’. 

Goitein, Jemenica, 44, no. 236, has an amusing expression for somewhat 
these circumstances, ‘Bin: gashsham u-shar bint al-masm, The daughter of a 
Jeek-seiler but the dowry of the Imam's daughter!’ 

26 Presumably this collection still exists. 

27 Tabag al-haita, fol. 65 b. 

28 Cf. Qànün, sections 26 & 48, viii. 

29 Niebuhr in R. Heron, Travels through Arabia, Edinburgh, 1892, 87, speaks 
of the ‘Emir es Suk’ who regulates sales and markets, but he is probably to 
be identified with the Shaykh al-Süq of the Qanuz. 

30 E.g., Harat Abi Matar, H. Hammam Saba’ called after the public bath, H. 
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to the Governor, and this office of Shaykh al-Mashayikh still 
exists (1972). In the period of the first Ottoman occupation an 
office of Subashi over the San‘a’ Sing was set up—one Subashi is 
recorded as having killed a man from Sha'b on account of an oid 
hatred between them. 

The Shaykh al-Suq was described as the head/president 
(ra'is), and the agi? as the manager (mudir), of inferior standing 
to the Shaykh al-Süq. There are '4492/ of the tailors and porters,” 
and the porters in fact still have ‘ugga/ to this day. Sometimes 
the posts of Shaykh in the markets are, it is said, hereditary in 
families, but this would be practice not law. In 1972 the Shaykh 
Mashayikh Şana? was Husayn ‘Ali al-Watari, the Shaykh 
Mashayikh al-Harat wa-l-Aswaq, i.e. Shaykh both of the 
Quarters and of the Markets. Enquiries elicited the statement 
that the Jews had no part in electing the Shaykh al-Mashayikh. 


The Quarters (Harah/Harat) 
of San‘a’ 


The earliest division of Islamic San‘a’ into the two districts 
of al-Qarti‘ and al-Sirar still exists today in its topographical sense. 
The city, however, can be said to be composed of a number of 
Quarters or Wards, mainly called after the mosque of each 
Quarter, though, to judge by Masajid San‘a@™ this is not invariably 
so. The boundaries between Quarter and Quarter if defined, and 
they seem to have been defined not so long ago, are not exactly 
known to the man in the street. This is in direct contrast to the 
towns of Hadramawt which are closer in their organization to 
tribal structures, and where the limits of each Quarter are exactly 
determined—or in active dispute—and energetically maintained 
by the men of the Quarter. So much is this so that affrays break 
out if one Quarter on ceremonial occasions attempts to infringe 
on the ground claimed by another.?* In San‘a’ the organization of 
the Quarters, although bearing some relation to that of Hadrami 
towns, has lost che independence the latter enjoyed, and been 
brought under the control of strong central governments. It is 
urban rather than tribal in its aspect. Probably, in the Yemen as a 
whole, if such inter-Quarter rivalry existed, it has disappeared as 
anachronistic, and under the disapproval of rulers not bound up 
with the local society—in which way they would to some extent 


Mu'ammar, H. al-Nahrayn, Hafat Qandah, Hafat Samrah, pp. 9, 140, 70, 
140, 87. One hears sometimes sarah, an open square or space, used for 
hafah ot barah, a quarter, e.g. Sarbat al-Wadi for Harat al- Wadi. 

An interesting name is Harat Tubul Khanah, lying south of the street lead- 
ing from the Talbah Mosque to Hammam Saba’, seemingly the Quarter 
where the drum-band performed or was stationed. 

The faéi-khanaé under the Rasulids performed at various official occasions 
such as those recorded in Hikoichi Yajima, A chronicle of the Rasulid dynasty 
of the Yemen, Tokyo, 1974. The drums of the drum-band were beaten on 
joyous occasions (arpa, often at a procession (saff) (47), which had, some- 
times anyway, musical instruments and cymbals (#a‘azif wa-sanj} accom- 
panying it (45). The drumming might continue for three (185) or seven days 
{dugqga "-qab-khanah/yakhdum al-t.) (87, 175, 181). Ir is sometimes called 
fabl-khanah arba” bi-arba' (sense uncertain, 99, 116, 127), and it might be 
taken (sAtlar) to a victorious amir accompanying gifts to him and he would 
Teturn with it—in fact mostly victories seem to have been celebrated (50). At 
a wedding the beating lasted seven days, and the ‘ever-victorious soldiery 
(al-'askar al-mansur)' made a play with horses (no doubt after the manner of 
the Niebuhr sketch at San‘a’, p.143). Other occasions upon which it played 
were for the khizanah, i.e. the revenues remitted to Ta‘izz leaving Aden port 
and city (53), and at a zaff when foundations of a building were laid (58). 
Cf. pp. 57, 74, 98, 104, 183-4. Amirs seem to have had their own pabl- 
khanahs (Khazraji, al-‘Ugied, text I, 139, IT, 1}. I recall on my arrival at the 
Tihamah village al-Muharraq, on 31.X.66, the drummers, servants of the 
Shaykh, came to meet us and drum us to his hut. These are African type 
populations, akhdam—] hazard a guess that the Rasülid drummers were 
also drawn from this group. à 

Cf. G. R. Smith, Ayyubids and early Rasulids in rhe Yemen, L, 20b. passim, II, 
Glossary. 

Qalgashandi, Subs al-a'sha, IV, 13, gives a full description of the Tubut 
Khanah in Egypt with the various instruments, but so far there is no known 
account of the composition of the Rasülid band. 

Cf. my "The Quarters of Tarim and their tangurahs’, Le Museon, Louvain, 
1950, LXIII, 277 seq. and my “Wards and Quarters of towns in South-West 
Arabia’, Storia della cina, Roma, 1978, VII, 43-8. 
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be resembled by the Sayyids of Tarim—or as that of these 
Hadramis, not even native to the town. 

The same sentiment over boundaries and territories was 
still felt, however, by the tribesmen of the northern Yemen who 
jealously preserved their territorial integrity from infringement 
by other tribes with whom they did not happen to be at war, if 
these tried to cross their country in full tribal panoply—today 
conditions are probably still as they were. A case in point is that, 
in 1073/1662-3, the son of the Imam had to make peace (is/ah) 
between the Dhayban and ‘Iyal “Abdullah tribes because ‘war 
(al-sharr) had broken out after his arrival, between the people of 
al-Rajaw of Arhab and the people of the country because of their 
beating of the drum (zabl) in the country of al-Rajaw’.*? Again, 
in the following year, on the occasion of the Feast of the Sacrifices 
(Td al-Nahr) war broke out in ‘Amran between the tribes of the 
town and the ‘Iyal Sirayh, because the latter had entered ‘Amran 
with drums—the principles of proud incompliance with that 
being observed by the tribes (gawa'id a-gaba^i]). Between them 
the two factions lost four souls, and the son of the Imam who was 
there that day had to separate them and remove the mischief 
(fitnah) from the Yemen.? Each Quarter (H@rah) has an 'agil**or 
headman, and these ‘ugga/ would, at any rate in times past, be 
responsible to the Governor {Ami}. The Qānün (section 20) 
mentions a Shaykh al-Madinah5 once, but he may be similar to, 
or identical with, the Shaykh al-Mashayikh, and al-Watari (supra) 
was described as the Shaykh of both the Quarters and the 
Markets—it may be that the two offices were always combined. 
It is to be presumed that he headed the %gqa! in their relations 
with the Governor. 

The ‘agil is responsible for dealing with any incident (Aadithah) 
in his Quarter, and for farg,** i.e., any sort of impost or tax 
payable by the Quarter as a unit—this sum the “zl will apportion 
out (yuhaddid) among the people of the Quarter to pay. 

The ‘agil must find out about any stranger (ghartb) in the 
Quarter and make enquiries to ascertain whether he be a thief 
or other malefactor. He makes arrangements for dealing with 
flood-water and its effects, and probably other natural calamities. 

At emergencies in the Quarter one shouts out, “Ya gharatah yà 
gharatah!?" This is if, for example, robbers be discovered, or 
there should be an attack upon a person. À woman would give 
this cry out of fear if she is being beaten by her husband to a 
point beyond reason. The people would then run up (yikibbu) to 
help, for example, in dissuading a man from belabouring his 
wife, or to stop a fight, or to cope with thieves. À casual helper 
intervening is known as fari min shari', an intervener from the 
street. A proverb speaks of a mufar wa-mlagqut hgarj* an 
intervener and picker-up of stones—i.e., to add force to his 
argument! Seeing two boys fighting in the street a woman might 
shout out in order to induce passers-by to separate them, ‘T/ayk 
ilayk ghayr? ‘ala akhu-k[ibn-ak[sadig-ak, Look out you, your 
brother/son/friend is being assaulted’. It is a shaming action 


32 Tabag al-halwa, fol. 49 a. 

33 Ibid, fol. 50 a. Ibid fol. 58 a. states that when Safiyy al-Islam Ahmad b. al- 
Hasan summoned Hamdan to himself and the Banu ‘l-Harith heard that 
they would beat the drum (fab?) as they passed from their country to al- 
Ghiras, they warned Hamdan that this would be a badirah which would put 
a slight (ar) upon them. The dictionary sense of éadirah is a hasty action, 
error, but might possibly in the Yemen mean an aggressive act. 

34 Goitein, Jemenica, 27, no. 138, quotes a proverb, ‘Alladhi ma ma‘uh git, 
‘agil-uh al-Shayfan, He who has no headman, his headman is Satan.’ ‘In 
$an‘a’ hat jede Strasse der Judenstadt einen 217." 

35 It was suggested he was, in modern parlance, a sort of muAafiz or mayor. 

36 Farg is widely used in south Arabia in the sense of apportioning out a tax or 
levy among those persons liable to contribute to it. Cf. the Jewish silver- 
smiths’ agreement (p.239a), and Hikoichi Yajima, Chronicle, 34, al-farg 
wa-'I-sukhr (correcting his reading), the latter meaning corvée, in 793/139]. 
I have heard said, farragü gimat al-‘aga’ir, they (the tribe) divided out the 
cost of the animals to be sacrificed (to lay an obligation on some person or 
group) into portions. This means that each gave his gfs¢ or share of the cost. 

37 This is for the full phrase, Ya gharar Allah which seems to be derived from 
the phrase, aghara tla bani/bi-bani fulan, he came to the sons of such a one to 
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(‘ayb) to cry, Ya gharatah, without satisfactory cause—any person 
who does so would be fined. 

In the event of a fire a man shouts out, *Bayti hing, My house 
is on fire At this, the Quarter people run up to his assistance, 
carrying with them their own gear, such as the ladders they 
normally use when renewing the plaster (guss) on their houses, 
and they pour water on the fire. 

The ‘agil of the Quarter has a list of the persons in it. At the 
time of, say, a flood (sayD a money levy (gharamah) is made 
upon the men of the Quarter, to pay for the digging of a channel 
(sagiyah).*? The “gil then produces his sheet (bayag-ah) with the 
names and makes an apportionment of, say, two rivals per head 
(farq mablagh riyalayn), saying,*! ‘Your contribution (farg-ak) is 
two riyals.” He checks off the payments against his list. 

The money will be applied to making a channel to lead off the 
water to al-Sa'ilah al-Kabirah—Ahmad b. Ahmad Qaryah of 
Hamdan, who told me this in 1973, lived then in Bustan al- 
Sultan, west of the Sa'ilah into which it would be easy to drain 
surface water as he describes, but in other parts of the town they 
must have had their own arrangements. À money levy towards 
repairing a road in the Quarter would be made in a similar way. 

At weddings in the Yemen, though I am not sure if this 
applies to San‘a’, the ‘agi ai-harah is called in, also the fagih 
al-harah and the conditions of marriage read out in their presence” 
Like the Markets the Quarters have their own security arrange- 
ments for the night-watch, though since, probably, there is not 
such a concentration of goods attractive to thieves the number of 
watchmen is smaller and of course the tall stone houses with 
stout doors and many inmates are less vulnerable than the one 
storey shops or the samsarah warehouses, deserted at night. A 
shaykh a-layl (lit. shaykh of the night) will be chosen by, say, 
three Quarters to supervise the watchmen and see that they are 
performing their duties effectively. Nowadays the Shaykh al-Layl 
receives a stipend (;rurattab) from the Government and the rich 
give him presents (musa'adak), probably of money, in addition. 

The Shaykh al-Layl nominates the watchmen (urras) who 
have to perform the watch duties, from the people of the Quarter— 
or at least they did so until recent times, saying, ‘Ant "md-ak 
al-laylah, It is your turn tonight’. If a man is ill, or happens to be 
rich and does not wish to be bothered performing night-watch 
duty, he hires (yu'ajfir) another man to do so in his place. In 
such cases the Sayyids*! pay just like other persons, and indeed 
in this matter individuals seem less important than the houses 
of the Quarter. 

Qadi Ismail said that in former days drums (mara/i‘) were 
beaten in Şan‘? at three o'clock Arab time (i.e. nine p.m. European 
time) and after that people stayed in their houses. After this 
hour travellers who had not reached San‘a’ used to spend the 
night in villages around the city, because also at nine p.m. the 
gates were closed and they could not enter it. So also the gates 
being closed, Muslims and Jews could not enter one another's 
Quarters. 


aid, succour. Ghayat al-amani, IL, 601, has a verse which speaks of ‘ghdrat 
al-Bariyy ‘alay-na, the aid of the Creator against us’ which the poet says is 
not slow in coming’. The editor has not properly understood the verse. In 
fact Ya gharat Allah is a well known exclamation used in invoking God's (or 
man’s) help. Somewhat similar is the tribal * Ya ghawthah, Help! 
If in San‘a’, you stumble (quduft) over, e.g., a projecting stone, you exclaim, 
Ya ‘Aliyyah, or Ya Mukammadah, or Ya Fatimah, or, amongst the Zaydis, 
Ya Khamsatah—doubtless the five persons known to the Shi'ah as Ahi 
al-Kisa’. 

38 Temenica, 113, no. 810. os 

39 Ghayr, perhaps the active participle gha’ir, but with the sense of igharah. I 
heard from Qasim Munaggar the verb, ghawwar, garab al-sawt, to shout, if 
attacked, in a loud voice, to neighbouring groups, for help when in danger. 

40 Arabic, yisgiin majra 'Fsaytl. 

41 The agii might also say, “La budd ‘alayk kayt, You must pay so much’. One 
says, ‘Qad farad 'alay-na kayt, He has imposed so much on me.’ 

42 Mohammed Hassan, Heart of Yemen (Qalb al-Yamany, Baghdad, 1947, 156. 

43 In the enclaves in tribal territory known as Aijrah Sayyids do not pay for 
protection or share in the common contributions (gharamah) of the tribe for 
whatever purpose. 
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At Hodeidah Nazih found that at eight p.m. the troops 
played music for half an hour, Turkish tunes, and were replied to 
by the garrison of the fort. After the songs (nashid) came the 
beating of the drums, and counter-drumming from the fort, 
ending in the shout, Ya Mutawakktlah—a salute to the Imam. 
Then a trumpet blows, people go home, and only troops are 
allowed in the street. 

The watchman (hans) does a watch of about half the night, about 
six hours, then the Shaykh al-Layl says to him, ‘Ugwi lak al-bayt,® 
Go back home.’ 

To apprise the people of the curfew (wagt al-yasak), about 
four o‘clock at night Arab time (ie. ten p.m.) nowadays, the 
watchman must blow his whistle." Meaning that the time of the 
curfew has sounded; people say, ‘Qad darabat ai-wurraysah, The 
whistle’s gone!’ As the night-watchman goes on his rounds he 
shouts, “Ya ‘Ali, ya Muhammad!’ to let his fellow-watchmen 
know that he is about (yinabbih khabir-ah). Nazih* says that 
they call out to one another, the haris at the Magam of the Imam 
commencing, followed by the Aarts in the next post to it—thus 
it goes round until the cali comes back to the Magam. Then 
another phrase is called out which makes the round in the same 
fashion. 


The Shaykh al-Layl and Night- Watchmen 


The Markets of San‘a’ maintain a more elaborate system of 
night-watchmen (haras/hurras), headed by the Shaykh al-Layl, 
than do the Quarters. Nor is this peculiar to $an‘a’, for I found 
a Shaykh al-Layl and watchmen in Yarim, and both there and 
in Rada‘, there are little brick shelters? for them on the roofs of 
the shops in the markets. At Shibam/Kawkaban they maintain 
these guards as employees, a tax being paid by the shops (Aawanir) 
for this purpose. There is even a mud brick shelter for one on 

` the roof of the extra muros development of the market. Probably 
all large towns in the Yemen have the same system. Qantan San‘a’ 
gives detailed instructions on the collection and apportionment 
of the watch-tax to maintain the watchmen or on the personnel of 
the watch to be supplied by a Market. The earliest allusion?! to 
watchmen at present known to me is in a justification of the 
Imam's imposing taxes for specific purposes—in this case al- 
Mutawakkil, some time before 1066/1655—this does not of 
course mean that he introduced the night-watch system. Jarmiizi 
speaks of levies for watchmen for guarding against fire, and (for) 
the raising of walls and the gates of the streets (ujrat al-hurras 
l-hifz al-hariq wa-nagb al-durub wa-abwab aLsikak) He cites 
the Prophet's practice at Medina when he had the defensive 
trench, al-Khandaq, excavated, imposing a charge to defray the 
wages of the workmen or labourers on it upon those who did not 
contribute labour. In Qanun San‘a’ itself in section 2 there is a 
reference to an original document, al-Umm,*! which dealt with the 
watch-duties and provision of fleece-lined coats for the watchmen. 
This document is prior to Document A (Basic) of the early 12th/ 


44 Nazih, Rihia, L, 48; cf. II, 59. 

45 Rendered as irja“ al bayt. 

46 When in Bayhan in 1954 I found there was a curfew about the same time in 
the evening called band or yasag, announced by beating of drums. The use 
of the Turkish word yasak might be considerably older than the period of 
the second occupation of the Yemen by the Ottomans, and the curfew itself 
may be a very long established institution. Indeed Masajid $am'a', 40, 
quotes al-Razi, 92, on the care taken by the inhabitants of San‘a’ to keep to 
their houses when the night-guard (al-'ass) was about to begin its patrol. Ibn 
Rustah, 113, writing about 290/903, tells us that people assemble in the salons 
of the fagiks and others after the time of Night Prayer (“atamah) until the 
time when the drum (&us) set up on Ghurndan is beaten, anyone found 
outside after that is imprisoned and punished. 

47 Ywwwaris/yuris fi "L-furraysah/wurraysah. The whistle is decribed as T 
shaped. Inside the top horizontal of the T is a bit of ivory (a7), which rattles 
against the side of the tube, making a noise that issues from the hole at the 
top of the leg of the T. The police were said to blow their whistles ‘min/ala 
mayd (meaning ‘ala shan) tugaf, so as you'll stop.’ 

48 Rihlah, 1, 94. In Rada‘ each Hafah or Quarter has it 'agi/ and the karas are 
under his control. 

49 As a security measure in San‘a’ and Bir al-‘Azab the Turks in 1312/1894-5 
doubled the building of maharis in the lanes and streets, and the lighting of 
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18th century and might even be Qaniin al-Mutawakkil™ or 
possibly a separate document on its own. 

Qadi ‘All al-Akwa‘ informed me in 1972 that the Shaykh 
al-Layl is of the family (min usrat) of the Bayt Qayta‘, and that 
the watchmen (haras) are also of this group. The Shaykh al-Layl 
is elected by the Süq from the Bayt al-Qayta‘, and the post held 
by inheritance within this group. They are thought, but it is 
not quite certain, to be originally of the tribes of Bani Matar who 
reckon some of the western side—Bustan al-Sultan up to the 
Sa'ilah—to be Bani Matar territory. The fee (marju) of the 
Shaykh al-Layl today (1972) is 300 riyals, paid by the Baladiyyah— 
the Municipality—which has taken over this responsibility, to 
judge by the Qanun, from the Markets themselves, possibly from 
the time of the foundation of the Baladiyyah by the Turks, but 
I have no information on this point. It is interesting to learn from 
‘Ali al-Akwa‘ that the former President Sallal’s father was not a 
Shaykh al-Layl as has been alleged, but in fact sold charcoal 
(sawd)? though this is a trade with which the #aras are connected. 

The Shaykh of the Police (a/-Shurjah) of the Qanun (section 
48y* looks like a more formal title for the popular and more 
picturesque term Shaykh al-Layl. The Shaykh al-Layl supervises 
the watchmen (yu‘aggib™ ‘ala ’I-haras), dividing them between 
two duties, some to patrol in the Markets and look after the 
shops, the others to take up posts on the roofs (ajbi). On the roofs 
of the shops throughout the San‘a’ Markets are to be seen small 
brick cabins (mikras) in which watchmen are stationed at night. 
The head watchman (akbar hurras al-layl) is posted in a head- 
quarters tower-like brick structure called al-Tayramanah®® 
situated close to the famous llth/17th century Samsarah of 
Muhammad b. Ahsan which the tribes looted when they entered 
San‘a’ in 1948. Until then this Samsarah was the great business 
centre of the city, so the head watchman would appropriately be 
stationed here—this watch-tower might even have been established 
by al-Mutawakkil or his nephew Mubammad b. al-Hasan at the 
same time as the Samsarah. In his post the head watchman listens 
to all that is happening in the Market, and if he hears a disturbance 
anywhere in the market he despatches one of his men to see what 
is happening. 

Certain particulars relating to the Shaykh al-Layl’s duties are 
provided by al-Sayaghi" First he has complete control/juris- 
diction (salahiyyah) during the night only. He must inspect 
(tafaggad) the shops (hawanit) and warehouses (samastrat al- 
tijarah). He looks to see how each shop door is locked** and at 
the locks (agfa!) for sometimes there are to be found those that 
have been left unlocked, or upon which padlocks, through 
forgetfulness, have not been set. It is the duty of the Shaykh 
al-Layl to lock and padlock them. For this he is entitled to a 
special fee/fine (adab) which he receives from the persons guilty 
of such carelessness. The Ghuthaymi padlock?? is still very much 
in evidence in San'a' as also the locally made bolt and the long 
metal keys for some types of lock. 


lamps (fawants k according to A^imtat al- Yaman, (2), II, 165. 
AkRazi, Tarikh, 113, mentions a census of the number of houses in San‘a” 
for af-mahras, whatever this means in the context. 

50 Al-Jarmiizi, al-Sirat a-Mutawakkiltyyah, 446, 

51 See p.183b. 

52 See p.180b. 

53 Abmad al-Mu'allimi, al-Asad ai-Kartün, San‘a’, 1969, 50, alludes to this 
addicssing Sallal—‘A-nasiza Sug al-Fahm, Have you forgotten the Charcoal 

rket? 

54 This section of the Qaniin is presumably to be considered as belonging to 

ment À (Basic) of the early 12th/18th century as it is not specifically 
marked by al-Sayaghi as "Supplementary". 

55 Syn. yuragib-hum. 

56 Cf. Landberg, Hadramoüt, 399, tayramah, a belvedere on the roof of a house 
like a cabin. Magrizi, a/-Suluk bi-marifat al-muluk, ed. Muh. Musgjafa 
Ziyadah etc., Cairo, 1939- , I, IH, 175, a.-parzmak, a structure for the 
Sultan to sit in with a domed roof, this at Aleppo in 690/1291. Cf. Dozy, Supplé- 
ment. Persian in origin, this word goes back to the ‘Abbasid period. 

57 “Qanun San'a"', Majailat al-Makhtujat, Cairo, 1964, X, 278-9. 

58 Taghhig, colloquially used for qat, 

59 See p.226a, n.270. 


Al-Sayaghi adds that he has the privilege of dealing (sulhah) 
plus the resultant fee (ujrah) in some of the markets, like the 
fee for settling a deal in charcoal ('ayid sulhat ai-sazod), to which, 
up to the present date (1964), he is entitled “and such matters as 
that, about the particulars of which I came upon no information’. 
Qadi ‘Ali al-Akwa‘ informed me that the watchmen (karas) 
nowadays act as porters for goods (ag/am).™ 

Qadi Isma‘il’s view is that the ‘Raras’ mentioned throughout 
the Qanun are not tribesmen—they carry a stick—which is not 
considered a tribal weapon in south Arabia, but of course they 
wear their daggers (janabi). He thought there would be a watch- 
man for each San‘a’ market. Administratively, says al-Sayaghi, 
watch duties (Airasah), the organization, posting of the watchmen, 
execution of their duties, and stipends (ma'ashar) still, today, 
follow the pattern of the Qanun without governments (duwa/) 
interfering with it (the Qanun) except in the way of assistance 
(bi- "l-ma Gnah)—nor do they interfere in the affairs of the Shaykh 
al-Layl in charge of the watchmen. The watchmen come under 
the authority of the Shaykh al-Layl and he comes under the 
governor of San‘a’. 

Al-Sayaghi further suggests that the watch (#:rasah) arrange- 
ments might have been intended to assist the city to govern itself 
under temporary weaknesses in governments and to place the 
responsibility for this upon the Mashayikh and Shaykh al- 
Mashayikh of San‘a’. He takes as cases in point the time of 
Ahmad al-Haymi*! himself and the Shaykh of San‘a’ Muhsin b. 
Mu‘id® (ob. 1298/1881), since both men preserved the city from 
tribal attacks until the government came and the Imam's authority 
was affirmed. In view of the necessity for guarding the town 
against outbreaks of fire which seems to be at least one reason in 
Mutawakkil's time for maintaining the watch, and because the 
merchants do not sleep in their shops but live outside the 
Markets—in the case of the Jews as far away as Qa‘ al-Yahud, 
the town must always have needed policing by night in this way. 
In late 1974 after an outbreak of large robberies in San‘a’ Market 
some of the proprietors of shops took the precaution of sleeping 
in them at night for a while, instead of returning to their homes. 
It seems to me that the hírasah arrangements were intended 
merely for these immediate needs of San'a' and other cities of 
the Yemen. 


The Police (Shurtah) 


À few casual references in the histories reveal the existence 
of police (shurjah) in San‘a’ and other towns during the 12th/18th 
century but nothing is recorded about their organization or 
responsibilities, or of their relation to the night watchmen or 


60 He understood aglam, sing. qalam, to mean al-band al-wahid or at-sinf al- 


61 Other historians do no give him a good character. ‘Abdullah al-Jirafi, al- 
Mugtajaf min tarikh ai-Yaman, Cairo, 1951, 204, says that the people of 
San‘a’ made the shaykh Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Haymi al-Suwaydi governor 
(wallaw) over themselves from 1269/1852-3, submitting to him though he 
was not one of those of learning and knowledge ( fm wa-ma rifak). By 1275/ 
1858-9 they had tired of him and thought of assassinating him but he left 
San‘a’ hurriedly. Tribesmen caught and sent him to the Imam al-Mangür 
who subsequently imprisoned him in San‘a’. Zabarah, A’tmmah, (2), II, 
301, says al-Mansur had considered imprisoning him fot debts he owed the 
people but al-Haymi made propaganda (istad‘a) to the common people 
('ammak) of San'a', and ordered chem to destroy al-Mangur's house in Harat 
al-Filayhi— everything in it was then taken. The San‘a’ people made one of 
the Kibsi Sayyids Qadi of San‘a’ calling him Shaykh al-Islam, but he had no 
power in San‘a’ where al-Haymi had made himself a sort of Caliph. The 
Revd. Stern who visited San‘a’ in 1856 describes al-Haymi as ‘an olive- 
coloured Arab, in whose lustreless eyes and sunken cheeks vice had stamped 
her indelible characters!” 

62 Al-Jiráfi, op. cit., 205, says that in 1276/1859-60, the San‘a’ people made the 
shaykh Mubsin b. ‘Ali Mu'id governor over them, which he remained ull 
the Turks arrived. Zabarah, A’immah (2), I, 15-6, calls him a trader in 
gishr ai-burm. The people raised him as a shaykh over themselves. He was a 
man of cunning (dahiyak). He seems to have played at intrigue with the 
various Imams who tried to gain control of San‘a’ at this period, which was 
one af considerable confusion. He enjoyed favour with the Turks after 


Administrative Organisation 


other particulars. One revealing story®? does however give some 
indication of how the police operated. 

In the days of al-Mansur al-Husayn (mid 12th/18th century) 
a well-known person of San‘a’ was found lying murdered in the 
streets of San'a', so the Imam said to his Chief of Police (Sahib 
al-Shurtah), al-Qubay', that he would inflict a painful punishment 
upon him if he did not bring him the murderer. Al-Qubay', 
apprehensive of what might happen to him, went to a Sayyid 
renowned for his skill in discovering secret hidden things, thefts, 
and for magic (sha ‘badhah)—this latter perhaps better rendered 
as sleight of hand. Such persons, let it be remarked, practiced 
for instance in al-Mukalla in our own days and probably still do. 
This Sayyid certainly had many of the qualities of a confidence 
trickster! By sheer chance this Sayyid had seen three men with 
drawn weapons and on learning of the murder from al-Qubay' he 
guessed that they were the guilty persons. So he went through 
a sort of necromantic performance in front of the shurtt, ‘quarter- 
ing’ San‘a’, until he told him that the murder had taken place 
in the direction of the lane in which he had seen the three men. 
The policeman, who was one of the shrewdest persons and best 
informed about malefactors and hidden affairs, remembered there 
was a woman of the prostitutes there frequented by a group of 
known wrongdoers, So he hastened to enter the woman's house 
where he found traces of blood, and he dealt with the men by 
cunning (siyasah)® until they confessed. 

This policeman, Mu‘id al-Qubay‘ who died in 1163/1750, 
evidently possessed a personality unusual enough to win him 
notice in Zabarah’s collection of biographies**—a unique distinc- 
tion for a policeman! Among the duties with which he was 
charged, was to arrest al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim at ‘Amran, and the 
billeting of tribes in San‘a’. 

During the second Ottoman occupation of San‘a’, an Arab 
gendarmerie, the zaptieh (al-Dabjiyyah) was formed under 
Turkish officers with its headquarters there. a policeman (shurti) 
was called Qanun because of the brass plate he wore on the front 
of the neck with this engraved on it, Nazih® records that on 
entering San‘a’ a policeman took away the weapons of our soldiers 
and *wrote down our names', for only the troops and guards 
(haras) of San‘a’ are permitted to bear arms in the city. This was 
also the case in British Aden at one time, and the Dar al-Salab, 
before al-Ma'alla, retained its name long after weapons had 
ceased to be held there till the tribesmen left the city again. It 
was a rule observed probably in most south Arabian cities. 

Women caught in adultery, and presumably those guilty of 
other misdemeanors were taken, and still are, to the women's 
prison called Bayt al-Zawqabi (the verb zawgab means taqahhab) 
near Qasr al-Silab—al-Zawqabi is the proper name of a tribesman 
it is thought—but a woman goaler is in charge of this prison. 


their arrival in Safar 1289/April-May, 1872. He was a member of the 
Administrative Council (Majlis al-Idarah). He is criticized for advising the 
Turks to imprison the ulema of San‘a’ and notables of Hodeidah and Ta'izz. 
The Turks imprisoned him in the year 1298/1881 in which he died. They 
threatened to kill him until some San‘a’ merchants guaranteed that the 
money the Turkish va/i had demanded from him would be handed over, 
amounting up to 40,000 riyals. He was set free but died, and the var Isma‘il 
sent to have some rooms in his house nailed up. 

63 Nashr al-'arf, 11, 388. Ibid, II, 72, states that, in the latter half of the 12th/ 
18th century a body of police (shurat) abandoned hirasah watch-duties at 
Kawkaban when the granaries (makhazis) became empty and no rations 
(kayiat) of grain were issued. 

64 ‘Quartering (tarbi*y, or making squares, is an astrological term (E. Fagnan, 
Additions aux dictionnaires arabes). Cf. Hikoichi Yajima, Chronicle of the 
Rasülid dynasty of Yemen, Tokyo, 1974, 137, tarbi" al-Mirrikh li-Zukal, etc. 
Nashr al-'arf, 1I, 387, mentions a Kawkaban Sayyid of the t2th/18th century 
who had ‘a strong hand in ‘iim al-falak we-’stikhray al-khabaya wa-'l-sangat 
wa-"Lsha'eadhah', i.¢., astronomy/astrology, finding hidden and stolen, 
and sleight of hand. Ibid, II, 418, reiates of a San‘a’ fagih, one of the Masha- 
yikh al-Qur'an in Jami‘ San‘a’, of the Yam tribe, that he looked in a candle 
and described the place in which a stolen object was. 

65 Cf. Dozy, Supplément, ‘arif bi- umür al-siyasah, criminaliste. 

66 Nashr al-'arf, II, 752, 358. 

67 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), I1, 264. Cf. W. Harris, Journey through the Yemen, 
p. 288, fig. 15.2 

68 Rihlah, I, 93. 
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Prostitutes are taken there. They used to have their heads shaved 
and were beaten. Formerly the prostitute used to be paraded in the 
streets, but this has now been stopped, and people used to revile 
her—yushammitu-ha. Now those in charge try to get them 
married off, and, for the light dowries asked, people of low 
account will marry them. In northern Yemen, for matters of 
prestige, dowries are usually very high, and in Arbab I recall 
tribesmen saying there were men who were never able to afford to 
get married because of poverty, so this may be one reason why it 
is possible to marry off these women. We made no enquiries into 
the sensitive question of prostitution, but we did hear that 
Shari‘ al-Marit has a reputation for women of this profession, as 
has Bahr Rajraj. The street is called Marit because this dish 
used to be on sale there until not long ago—it is what the Badawi 
calls züm[zawm, boiled curdled milk with a little flour. 

Yemeni prisons are sometimes given names that reveal a sort 
of grim humour; there is al-Zajir at Ibb—the Chider, probably so 
named after a Qur'anic verse, the prison of Hada is al-Murdi', 
the Restrainer—perhaps because it was expected to restrain 
hotheads and the contumacious, al-Janih in Sudah which— 
although I am not certain—may mean the Coming Down of 
Night. This may be matched by the notorious prison in the 
first century of Islam of the days of the governor al-Hajjaj, 
called ‘Arim, One who treats with ill-nature, which may have 
been located in al-Ta‘if.” 


Public Proclamations 


Proclamations (zahirah) used, at least up to fairly recent times, 
to be made publicly in San'a', mostly in the area of Suq al-Baqar, 
near Hammam al-Sug, between al-Filayhi and Jami‘ San‘a’, on 
the north and south and in the area of Masjid Dawud and Masjid 
al-Shahidayn, on the east and west. Most of the tribes were to be 
found round about the Sūq al-Baqar or Cattle Market when they 
were in San‘a’. In the city itself a zahirah commences with the 
words, “Ya man sami'a "I-gahivah, sallu ‘alayh’, ‘O you who hear 
the proclamation, bless him. ...’ This blessing~of the Prophet 
Muhammad—is also part of the formula of proclamations in 
Hadramawt.’° In Arhab the herald is of the dawshan category but 
it seems that a muzayyin would beat the drum at proclamations. 
The tribal formula for summoning a meeting there, is, “Yigul 
al-gabilah al-filaniyyah inna-hum yad bag al-ba'd Hh-'Litimas 
The tribe of so-and-so say that they summon, the one the other to 
meet.’ 

Public messages were formerly made by tanstrah (pl., tanaszr), 
by lighting fires in the mountainous districts at, for example, 
government centres (a/-marakiz al-hukumtyyah), or they would be 
lit by the inhabitants. This would be done, to take a case in point, 
when one wishes to announce the Feast (1727 ai-Td) and Paolo 
Costa and I, returning to San'a' from Ta‘izz in late 1973, came 
across these fires at the villages along the road. Communications 
from the Imam used to be by message. At the ‘Id al-Nasr, 
commemorating Imam Ahmad's victorious entry into San‘a’ in 
1948, bonfires of dhurah-cane (qasab) were set up on Jabal 
Nuqum, (yinagsrrá tansir). 

Formerly they would blow the trumpet (yadribu bawrazan) if 
the Imam happened to be near, in the street, at quite ordinary 
times, as indeed I noticed with Sayf al-Islam al-Hasan at al-Kitaf 
in 1964. These were not blown from watchtowers (dawa’ir al- 
nuwab), however. A survival of the use of the bawrazan is at the 


69 Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, Cairo, 1937-56, 935 passim. 

70 C£. South Arabian kunt, London, 1975, 29, 73, passim. 

71 L'Arabo parlato, 92, with some slips. 

72 Imperative, ishbah, catch! 

73 Reading sanah for sannah. It means sanat ai-hukm, the year of judgement, 
in which your scandalous act (fadikaA) has become known. 

74 Jirr = ishab-ah, in the sense of ‘take’. 

75 Mikram is said of the Yahüd, but it seems to mean there a great man of 
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Madrasat al-Aytam, the Orphan School, where it is blown at 
lunch (ghada). In passing it may be remarked that a garawana is 
a big copper pot (dust) used as a drum by children or troops. 


The Public Parading (tashhir) of Offenders 
against the Law 


A curious San‘a’ custom is the public parading of offenders 
of certain categories in the streets of the city, and it can be seen, 
now and then, even at the present day. This is described by 
Rossi.” 


If someone commits adultery (zina’) they seize him (yzshbak- 
uh)and take him to the Governor (‘Amil). the Governor writes 
to the Imam, and the Imam orders him to be bound and that 
they should make the rounds (yidardaku) with him. The 
governor (mudir) of the prison fetters him and takes soldiers 
and a muzayyin with him. The (muzayyin) puts a drum on 
him and they beat it. The children call out, “This year is your 
year,” oh so and so, drag” (him), oh man disobedient toyour 
parents, Jew (mahram),'? thief (karami)? They go round all 
the streets (of the town) with him and conclude by making 
him enter the prison. Next day they fetter him at Bab 
al-Maqam (i.e., the Gate of the Imam’s residence) and go 
round with him as on that day, for three days. 


This parading (dirdah) as a public example is known as 
aLiashhir and is intended to make a public example of the offender 
and is part of the ta'zir, i.e., the punishment lesser than the hadd 
punishment which is fixed by statute. The assessing (tagdir) of 
it is in accordance with the opinion of the akim (yarja‘ ila ra'y 
al-hakim), i.e., the gagi. Qadi Isma has recorded? a proverb, 
*"Dardahü bi “ala "-shawari* kulli-ha, wa-hadha 'I-shari* ma 'adu-sh 
'agabah, 'They have paraded me round all the streets, so this 
(one) street (extra) is no mountain pass (to me after that)? The 
Qadi says that people mock him as he passes and shout against 
him in saj* (rhyming prose), appropriate to his offence. On such 
Occasions as I have seen an offender paraded in this way, 
accompanied by a soldier with a loud hailer, it seemed to me 
that the people in the streets paid little or no attention to the 
prisoner. Al-Kirmili’? thinks the offender is usually a drunk, and 
the parading takes place after a whipping, while Nazih?! saw 
children following the parade of a drunk at Hodeidah, mocking 
him with shouts of Bakh bakh ya sharib al-khamr. 

The public parading of the thief {sariq} and fornicator (zai) 
is also known as umar (the action being Aazwmarah), but this is 
quite different from a political parading (dirdah siyast) of the 
sort which Sayyid Ahmad al-Shàmi? and his companions 
underwent after the failure of the Wazir house bid for power in 
1948 and the assassination of Imam Yahya. They wore a wooden 
handcuff and were subjected to the abuse of the San‘a’ mob. 


Billeting Tribes in the Houses of San‘a’ 
Townsfolk 


One of the oppressive acts of his predecessors which were 
removed by the Ottoman Governor, Murad Pasha, (who left the 
Yemen in 988/1580) was the stopping of Turkish troops staying 
in the houses of San'à' by force.9? The Qasr of San‘a’ indeed 
looks large enough to accommodate considerable numbers of 
men, but, during the second Ottoman occupation, the ‘Urdi, a 
series of large barracks, was constructed south of the town, and 


religion (kabir mutadayyin). 

75 Unpublished. 

77 in notes to his edition of al-‘Arshi, Bulugh ai-maram, 422. 

78 Rihlah, 1, 28. 

79 Ci. his article “Yemeni literature in Hajjah prisons’, Arabian Studies, 
Cambridge-London, 1975, II, 42, with photograph. 

80 Ghayat al-amani, II, 756. 


these remain in full occupation by Yemeni troops today. 

In the second quarter of the 12th/18th century however, 
during the reigns of the Imams al-Mutawakkil Qasim and his 
son al-Mansur, the tribes of Hashid and Bakil used to lodge in 
houses of the townsfolk of San‘a’ in which they were directed 
(susrafun)™ to stay. Zabarah®? says that when troops (ajnad) 
arrived certain houses were assigned for them in which to dweli 
and they used to crowd the people of the house. In the Yemen 
the troops were, and can still be, tribal contingents summoned by 
an Imam or Government, and just as visitors to a tribal district 
stay in the house of the local muzayyin so, by extension, the 
tribesmen might perhaps be billetted on citizens of San‘a’. 

This practice drew a protest—part of a long list% of represen- 
tations against the administrative practices of the ruling house— 
from the famous scholar Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir in 
Shaharah,in a letter to al-Mangur al-Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil in 
the year 1146/1733. This he had endorsed with the signatures 
('alamat) of the ulema of Shaharah, Huth and Sa‘dah, and sent 
to the ulema of San‘a’ who approved it and presented it to 
al-Mansur. 

The billeting was not however abandoned until the accession 
of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas in 1161/1748 along with other abuses.* 
‘He removed (compulsory) carriage®* (of goods) imposed on the 
people, it being levied (yufrag) on the merchants, a group of them 
having been compelled (to go with) the troops, and he prohibited 
the commandeering of camels (sukhrar al-jima!), removing part 
of the offences (jinayat) against the people.’ Al-Mahdi* is stated 
to have been moved to take this measure by a sight he had 
witnessed in the days of the Imam al-Mangur when al-Qubay*’s 
policemen were ejecting a woman from her house near Masjid 
al-Jadid®* in San‘a’. The woman had just given birth and had 
with her a baby boy in a cloth and was crying at the top of her 
voice, weeping at being put out of her house. Al-Mahdi went to 
al-Qubay‘’s policemen at the door of the woman’s house to beat 
them, turned out those of them who had entered the house and 
returned its inmates to it. Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas then went to inform 
his father, the Imam al-Mansur, who approved his action saying 
that he did not assent to such things as that. It is interesting 
however that al-Qubay* maintained that only houses about which 
there was some ‘suspicion (ribak) were commandeered for 
billeting. 

When al-Mahdi took over the Caliphate he prohibited the 

billeting of the tribes on the houses of the people of San'a'.5? 

So the headmen (‘ugga/) of Hashid and Bakil bought houses 

in San‘a’ for themselves, and mosques in San‘a’ abandoned, 

which were many, were turned over! to the other tribes 
arriving in San‘a’. If, on account of the multitude of tribes 
conditions made it necessary, they were lodged in Masjid 

‘Aqil and al-Madhhab, etc. 


81 The word saraf employed was explained to me by Qadi Isma*il as &&tagfatü- 
hum ‘ala buyut al-ahl. The rakApiz or billeting of soldiers upon peasants in 
Shafi‘i Yemen when collecting taxes was a sore cause of discontent under the 
Hamid al-Din. 

The tribesmen billeted in San‘a’ did not enter the houses of the great ulema, 
but only those of humble folk (masakin) and the merchants (rufjar). 

82 Nashr ai-'arf, IT, 753. 

83 Ibid, II, 8. _ M 

84 Nashr al-'arf, 1, 600. This included the imposition of muks and majabi, 
customs and duties, rqa at given some ‘Alawi Saiyids or rich persons, the 
appointment of ignorant Gmils and kakims, abuse of the wagfs by neglectful 
persons, aldarahim al-madrubah—coined dirhams, an obscure reference, 
and the arrogance of the Jews. 

85 Ibid, II, 8. M 

86 Aswaq, sing. sag, explained as yalzam-a& af-sazoq, the obligation upon you 


to take goods from one place to another (nagl al-ashya” min makan ila makan). 


The temporary commandeering of animals for transport was Government 
practice under the Hamid al-Din, and of motor vehicles under the Republic. 
87 Nashr al-'arf, IL, 753. 
88 Cf. Masajid Şana’, 41. 
89 Şarf al-gaba'il ila buyur ahi San‘a’. 
90 Surifat lahum al-masajid al-mahjurah. 
91 A. Z. al-‘Abidin, The role of Islam, op. cit., 217. 
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Wagf (Endowment) 


Wagf (pl. awqgaf) is a term referring to property endowed 
permanently for a religious or charitable purpose?! Al-Murtada 
defines it as al-takbts Hi- Hah, i.e., its real owner is Allah.? The 
specific purpose for which wagf is donated is termed magraf or 
usufruct. Wagf property cannot be transferred, sold or mortgaged. 
except in rare cases. The usufruct if specified by a donor can 
only be altered if a preponderant weal/interest (maslahah) requires. 
Wagf pays no tax except zakat which is deducted before the 
income is shared among the beneficiaries. Some two thirds of 
San‘a’ is wagf of one category or another, and baths and samsarahs 
almost invariably so, as are many shops. It is therefore important 
to understand why so much of the city properties are held in this 
way. On putting this question to Husayn al-‘Amri he suggested 
that in the case of a family wagf (wagf al-dhurriyyah) the family 
would benefit from the income of land which could not be 
divided or sold, and the heirs would not be able to waste their 
substance. Pious persons did of course donate wagfs for 
religious reasons, but a further reason was that it safe-guarded the 
wagfs from being taken away from the family. 

Dr. al-Tayyib Zayn al-Abidin** distinguishes five general 
types of vagf, 

1 Al-Wagf al-dakhili (The Internal Wagf) and wagf ai-sawaft.** 
The entire income of this category of wagf is devoted to 
maintaining existing mosques or building new ones, and forms 
the bulk of the revenue of the present day Ministry of Awqaf. 

2 Al-Wagf a-kharii (The External Wagf). This is controlled by 
a member of the donor's family, the Ministry nowadays super- 
vising to ensure that the beneficiaries receive their rightful 
shares. The Ministry receives five per cent and the remainder 
is distributed among the donor's relatives in accordance with 
the distribution laid down by the shari'ah for inheritance. 

3 Waqf al-wasiyy (The Trustee's Wagf). No part of it is given to 
the Awqaf but the donor specifies a particular pious activity, 
usually a mosque, to be maintained. The rest of the income 
is distributed among the relatives according to the law of 
inheritance. The Ministry hardly interferes in this wagf; it is 
controlled by a trustee, wastyy, usually the eldest member of 
the family, named by the donor. The Awqaf appoints a 
supervisor to keep a registry of the land and to settle cases of 
dispute, for which he receives two and a half per cent of the 
income. Through this and the preceding wagf some tribes 
attempt to exclude women from inheritance®® by dedicating the 
wagf to their male descendants. Imam Yahya, and later the 
Ministry of Justice, ruled against the validity of such an 
arrangement.’ 


4 Al-Wagf al-muthallath (The Three (tenths) Wagf). ‘It derives 
its title from the fact that three tenths of its income is paid to 


92 Al-Bahr al-zakhkhar, IV, 155. ; 

93 This is identical with H. A. B. Rivlin, The agricultural policy of Muhammad 
‘Afi in Egypt, Cambridge, Mass., 1961, 33, ‘By the establishment of ahh 
(family) endowments, the donors safeguarded their sources of revenue for 
themselves and their heirs from the rapacity of the ruling class. Furthermore 
they also prevented the dissipation of the family’s wealth by extravagant 
heirs.’ 

94 Op. cit., 218. f 

95 The ;afiyah as an institution in the Yemen requires much more detailed 
investigation. The Safiyah south of Şan‘? is said by al-Razi, op. cit., 133, to 
be Al-Dinabadh and Ghayl ‘Alib (read 'Alib ?), the former having belonged 
to the Persian Badhan, and ‘Umar made it a safiyah (asa) as Badhan died 
without a son. I am inclined to suggest that the 3afiyah of San‘a’ may have 
been Beeston’s ‘army lands’ but there is no evidence for this. The ‘Amri 
family made the San‘a’ Safiyah a wagf but receive something for administer- 
ing it. Safiyahs are sometimes held by Sayyids or Mashayikh. It was des- 
cribed to me in 1966 as land hired out by the Imam and worked by Bedu 
who pay him up to an ‘ushr apart from the ordinary ‘ushizr-tithes which they 
also pay. A saftyah is land originally developed by someone and held by his 
family. 

96 On A and inheritance see Martha Mundy, *Notes on women's inheri- 
tance in highland Yemen', Arabian Studies, 1979, V, 161, seq. For views of 
12th/18th century ulema on women's lack of perception (idrak), ignorance 
and inexperience in matters of property see Nashr ai-'arf, I, 787. 
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the State, one tenth as zakat and two tenths for the Awgaf to 
use for some religious function. The lands of this wagf are 
transferable by sale if the new owner accepts that he should 
honour the previous arrangement and on the understanding 
that he has bought only the utility of the land.’ 

5 Muthallath al-Haramayn (The Three (tenths) of the Holy 
Cities). This resembles the previous type, except that two 
tenths go to Mecca and Medina instead of to the Yemen 
Awqat. 

The income of the San‘a’ district (4iwa’), at Yemeni riyals 

1,933,912 in 1972-73, was five times that of Hodeidah.?' There 

are of course wagfs outside the city in the countryside, the 

income of which goes towards maintaining certain $an‘a’ 
mosques. 

Husayn al-‘Amri writes?? as follows on the issue of the validity 
of a wagf. 


The donor of wagf (ai-wàqif) may adopt more than one way of 
making his wagf. This has led the ulema of the Yemen, like 
other Muslim ulema, to form independent judgements 
(yajtahidiina) over cases (qadaya) of wagf and the rendering 
wagf-donations (zagfryyah) inalienable in such as lands and 
houses for the good of those benefitting by them, or for the 
objects for which they have been constituted zagf. Stipula- 
tions for the validity of the wagf fall into three categories— 
those relating to the actual property donated as zvagf (al-'ayn 
al-mawgqufah), and those relating to the disposal of the 
income of the zagf (al-magraf). 

The ulema are in consensus of opinion that the stipulations 

relating to the zagf donor are five—that he be an adult 
{taklif}, a Muslim, (donating of) free will (z&/tiyar), of his 
private possession (milk), and that he renounce the right of 
disposal (ipaq ai-tagarruf). 
The stipulation relating to the property donated as wagf 
(al-‘ayn al-mawqufah) is the validity of enjoying the usufruct 
while the property donated remains intact in perpetuity 
(sihhat al-intifa‘ bi-hi maʻa baga’ 'ayni-hi). Waqf of consum- 
abies like gold and silver coin, food, etc., is invalid. 

With regard to the third and last stipulation which concerns 
the disposal (ai-masraf) of the income of the zcagf,the ulema 
are agreed that it is invalid to create a wagf which includes 
[injunctions as to how] its income is to be spent—except in 
one of two instances—one of which is that the usufruct be 
restricted te the beneficiaries and (defining) what the share of 
each of them is. The second (instance) in which (the afore- 
said injunction] is valid, even though no restriction be made, 
but the donor of the wagf mentions it, is by inserting/ensuring 
the relationship (? mudammin-an li-’l-garabah) with such 
words as ‘for the fugara”, of ‘the women’ or ‘the sick’. . . 
etc. Subsequently they exercise independent judgement 
(vajtahiduna) with regard to many details connected with the 
relatives and the ways in which the income is to be disposed 
of (al-masraf) as the donor of the zagf has defined. 

Many differences used to arise about certain endowments 
(wagfiyyar) that fathers would donate as wagf and heritors 
after them would plead to be invalid. The identical matter 
would occur when certain rulers or amirs sequestrated lands 
of their foes and donated them as wagf. Or some of them 
would attempt to release wagf land in a certain area and take 
it in exchange for, or substitute, (land) in some other place. 
There were many such occurrences, the best known of which 
is perhaps the memorandum (risa/ah) of the celebrated 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir!? to Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abbas 
in Dhu ’1-Hijjah 1180/May 1767 on hearing of the Imam's 


97 The role of Islam, op. cit., 221. 

98 He mainly bases himself on Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Abduilah b. Miftah, al-Muntaza‘ 
min al-Ghayth al-midrar li-kama^im al-Azhar, Cairo, 1938, III, 458-63. 

99 This phrase seems to mean the relationship of the expending of the wagf 
income to certain people. 
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venturing to purchase the wagf properites in Wadi Shu'üb, 
north of San‘a’, by commutative contract (mu Gwadah). ™ 
What concerns us here is that the wagf stipulations afore- 
mentioned are fundamental (asaszyyah) and that any of them 
requiring proof should be settled and proven according to 
fiqh and shari'ah-law. This matter was, indeed still is, a 
field of enquiry and controversy for any person who has an 
interest (maslakah) in a wagf case, or desires to create a wagf 
for some charitable benefaction or public weal. 


The types of wagfiyyah in the Yemen 

1 Masajid and Jawami‘ mosque zagfs. 

2 Wagfs for ulema, students (muta'allhimun), schools. 

3 Wagfs for the sick, especially the lepers and insane. This 
has developed to be applied to hospitals and sanatoria. 

4 Wagf for one's descendants (dhurrtyyah). 

5 Wagf to maintain wells (subul), drinking troughs for 
animals (buruk), roads (furugar) and khans for travellers 
and their beasts. 

6 Public baths are usually wagf property belonging to 
jawami“. 

7 Waqfs for sick or infirm animals. 

His Eminence, Qadi Muhammad b: Lutf al-Sabahi, the 

Minister of Awqaf, informs me that in the town of Ibb there 

was a wagf to fit out (tajhiz) (with clothes, household goods, 

etc.) poor bachelors at their time of wedding. This wagf 
was named after a person called al-Nihimi, a settler (nagilaA) 

in Ibb but it came to an end in 1962. 

Many wagfs have vanished without trace, but some new 
wagfs have been instituted, as, for example, what are called 
cemetery wag/s (wagf al-turab) which might be to provide for 
the cleansing of the tomb of the Imam So-and-So, or provision 
of incense (bakhur) and the like. Many wagfiyyahs were for 
graves or large mashhads where persons were buried whose 
intercession with God people would seek. The most notable 
of these was the tomb of Ahmad b. 'Alwan al-Sufi!®? which 
Imam Ahmad, when heir-apparent and Amir Liwa' Ta'izz, 
demolished, sequestrating its awgaf and the like for al- 
Madrasat al-Ilmiyyah in San‘a’ which his father founded 
in 1344/1925-6. He considered the practices attached to 
the tomb a heresy/innovation (bid'ak) rejected by the Zaydi 
and many other schools. 

Another new kind of wagf is that made by way of a public 
utility by one of the notable San‘a’ merchants, al-Hajj Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Sinaydar—a wide building site (ardtyyak) 
near the south wall of the city where al-Ghayl al-Aswad 
passes under it. He walled round a place for men and another 
for women to launder clothes for the people of San‘a’, 
drawing water for this purpose from the Ghayl—ordinary 
people washed clothes at the ghayls. Al-Ghayl al-Aswad 
however dried up a few years ago.) 


When a wagf is sold half of the price of the land constituting 
the zagf {qimat ‘ayn al-ard) is paid to the Waqf, and the other 
half divided between ‘the hand (alyad), ie. the owner(s) by 
inheritance (wirathah) of the entitlement to the wagf (ahaqqiyyat 
al-wagf) and al-shakhstyyah, i.e., the cultivator or the qab# 
in return for the work which he has carried out (mugabil al- ‘amai 
alladht gama bih}? 

The term safiyah (pl., sawaft) has a long history, but in past 
time an Imam would, in his capacity as Imam to do so, take 
over wagf properties of, for example, a ruined mosque, and any 
such cases where the income was not being or could not be 
properly applied, and make a property of his own out of them, a 


100 Nashr ai-‘arf, 11, 8. 

101 See p.85b, n.155. 

102 Ob. 665/1267. His biography is in al-Sharji, Tabagat al-khawass, Cairo, 
1903, 19-21. Ghayat al-amani, IL, 806, records Ottoman benefactions to it. 

103 See pp.236-26a. 


jafiyah.V* Some of the sawafi now administered along with 
al-Waqf al-Dakhili would be lands belonging to the Hamid al-Din 
house, sequestrated after 1962. Zabarah! writing of the second 
Ottoman occupation calls the sawaft the estates/lands of the 
Treasury (diya^ Bayt al-Mal) and complains that they were 
appropriated by the Turks. The Bayt al-Mal always had pro- 
perties of its own known as Amlak al-Dawlah. 

The Jami‘ Mosque contains a document of the highest 
importance for the history of San‘a’, the register, usually called 
Miswaddar Sinan, of the Turkish Pasha of the first Ottoman 
occupation (1013-16/1604-07). ‘He it was’, says Yahya b. 
al-Husayn,1% ‘who compiled a comprehensive roll (daftar jami‘) 
of the wagfs of San‘a’, and commanded the gadis to rule on its 
validity—which they did. He appointed a number of the ulema 
to bear witness to this roll, including the very learned Sayyid 
Muhammad b. ‘Izz al-Din al-Mu’ayyadi and others. One of his 
merits was his refraining from [taking from the income of] the 
wagfs and his respect for the people [managing them]—to the 
extent that he went from San‘a’ leaving 9,000 [gold pieces] in the 
Qubbah-dome (see pl. 18.10) of the Jami‘ that he had built to hold 
its revenues (amwa/), entrusting this to the Mashayikh of $an‘a’, 
Al ‘Atiyyah, and strictly impressing on them that they conserve 
this (money) for the utilities (masalth) of the Jàmi^ and other 
mosques.’ In December 1973 I saw the Miswaddat Sinau in 
the Chancellery of the Jami', the Qubbah, which contains only 
modern furniture and steel cupboards. It is a long, narrow but 
thick volume nicely bound in probably contemporary plum- 
coloured leather with an embossed design in the middle of the 
covers. The paper is polished yellow-brown or buff colour and 
the writing beautiful and clear to read. 

Of Qadi ‘Abdullah al-‘Arasi (ob. 1187/1773), Zabarah'** notes 
that ‘all the awgaf of the Yemen were brought under him and he 
administered them well, dealing with them all in accordance 
with the miswaddat—this did not happen with anyone before 
him.” A small incident in the chequered history of the awgaf 
is that when Sayyid Muhammad b. Hasan Hatabah (ob. 1305/ 
1887-8) was in charge of them he lowered the stipends (mugarrarat) 
of some of those holding office or working for the Waqf (ahl 
al-waga’if wa-a‘mal al-Wagf) and made this a return (marji‘) 
for the Bayt al-Mal (Treasury of the Waqf ?) A ruefully 
humorous verse by a /agih expresses the feelings of the 
employees:!!? 


No man speaks well of the Waqf since the Shaykh [took 
charge]. 

O pity on the Waqf, the workers (there) and the students. 
It has been productive of neither grain nor grapes 

Since they planted a lump of firewood (Hatabah) in its land. 


The Turks of the second Ottoman occupation considered the 
Awqaf of sufficient prominence that a gad?, Abu ’1-Darda’, in 
charge of al-Awqaf al-Kharijiyyah should attend the weekly 
meetings of the Administrative Council in San'a', it being the 
custom that the Nazir attend with other members.!! Zabarah 


104 See, e.g. Aba Yusuf in A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in Islam, Leiden, 1965, II, 
35-6. 


105 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), 1, 30. 

106 Ghayat a-amani, II, 792. 

107 Sinan’s list seems to cover mosque wagfs of the Yemen in general—there is 
also an important list of Zabid wagfs. 

108 Nashrai-'arf, IT, 152. 26 

109 Ibid, II, 401, notes that honest Muhsin b. al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il held back 
from the awgaf and took only a little (ayasir) keeping the mosques 
maintained. Al-Tayyib, op. cit., 222, quotes the Yemen proverb, Ya Alah 
Jar-ak min ghubar alwagf, God save you from taking the dust of the wagf, 
as an example of Yemeni sentiment about the dreadfulness of mishandling 
wagf property, but this seems more like theory than practice as there has 
been so much corruption. Cf. AF'Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 253, no. 713, for 
a similar proverb. 

110 Ibid, II, 157. 

111 A'immat al-Yaman, (2), I, 42. In 1316/18989 the Governor of the Yemen 
ordered Sayyid ‘Ali Mura‘ al-San'ani to be deposed from the inspectorship 
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adds that ‘one of the regulations (gawanin) of the Turkish 
Government was that the Mufti should attend the Administrative 
Council of the vilayet (Majlis Idarat al-Wilayah) held on Mondays 
and Thursday every week, and the Judge (Hakim) of the Hana- 
fiyyah, the Mufti, the Inspector of al-Awgaf al-Kharijiyyah, the 
Daftardar (Financial Secretary) and Maktübji (Chief Secretary 
of the Province) and other members elected by the notables 
(dhawat) of the country should attend under the presidency of 
the Governor (Wali "I-Hukümah) to review certain affairs of the 
vilayet"? 

What may be the earliest known wagf case in San‘a’ has been 
published by Muhammad al-Akwa‘ from an anonymous 
history.!? A certain Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ma‘ad of San‘a’ 
came to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Musta‘in (248-52/862-66) at 
Baghdad, stating that his ancestor Ma‘ad b. Kathir ai-Sharbi 
had founded a wagf known as Ma‘ad’s Garden (haztrah) and 
Vines (a'nab), along with two ghayls irrigating them in Mikhlaf 
Dhi Ujrah!!* and Khawlan at D b rah, ‘for his children and their 
children as long as they beget and for a mosque!!5 and sigayah 
which he had built in the city of San‘a’, and for the poor (a -fugara? 
wa-'l-masakin) if (their line) became extinct. He made the 
manager (zaiiyy) and the administrator of it (a/-ga’tm H-‘amarazi- 
hi) a son of his called ‘Abdullah b. Ma‘ad. Three individuals 
took the property from him by force and attempted to annul it 
and convert it from its purpose. ‘Abdullah took the case to the 
famous gad: of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Rashid in San‘a’, Mutarrif 
b. Mazin, who decided the case in favour of ‘its people and the 
mosque ad styagah, which were to receive the half and eighth of 
it, and he assigned the remainder outright to the heritors of Ma‘ad 
b. Kathir according to what they had inherited from him, 
confirming ‘Abdullah as wafiyy and registering this in a register 
(sijtlI) which he caused people of probity to witness.’ 

After “Abdullah b. Ma'ad's death the property was again 
seized by force, the judge's decision rejected and the maintenance 
of the mosque and sigayah neglected till they fell to ruin. The 
Caliph wrote requesting that the matter be looked into and 
settled in a letter dated 249/863. In the document written by 
Murarrif b. Mazin the bequest (zarkah) of Ma'ad was recorded 
as 1450 !/« dinars 32 dirhams in coin (‘ayn), and the value of 
the two ghayls as 6356 7/5 dinars. 

As‘ad b. Abi Yu'fir,!* in 332/944, ‘for the maintenance 
(‘amarah) of the Jami‘ (of San‘a’) bestowed it (tasaddaga bi-hi) 
from the walled garden (Aagirah) of Shahirah and Ghayl al-Rishah 
in Dula' [Hamdan] of that which had come under division before 
his death and which he had bestowed, and he wrote the writing 
concerning it containing his ordering it in his life-time, added to 
what is provided of the yield (ghallah) of that, for its [the Tami''s] 
maintenance and the maintenance of that which comes within the 
same category, for looking after (tafaggud) the mosque, a 
thousand dinars, and that is ten thousand dinars.’ As‘ad’s will 
also included a thousand dinars for the heirs of the Zaydi Imam 
al-Nasir (ob. 325/937) and the rest of the ‘Alawis—the text seems 
to say that the heirs of al-Nagir who are house-bound and receive 
no support are intended. 


of al-Awgqaf al-Dakhiliyyah, and the San‘a’ ulema to chose another to fill the 
office, and (ibid, (2), I1, 278) in the same year is recorded the death of Zayd 
al-Kibsi whom Ahmad Faydi had deposed from the inspectorship of al-Wagf 
al-Khariji, but who later took charge of the Store (Mikhzan), probably 
that which Costa and I visited in early 1975, in the old city. Nashr ai-‘arj, 
I, 142, says the secreraryship (Ritabar al-Awgaf) was in the hands of the 
Abu ’1-Rijal family from 1191-1357/1777-1938. 

112 Ibid, (2), II, 215. : 

113 AI-Watka'ig al-siyasiyyah al-Yamaniyyah, Baghdad, 1396/1976, 246, seq. 

114 Al-Hamdant’s Mikhlaf Dhi Jurah, now called Bilad al-Rus and Sinhan. 

D brah is stated by al-Akwa‘ to bea ruin. — i 

Masjid Ma‘ad is given a brief notice in Masajid, 114, which does nor know 

this piece of history, but reports it was founded by Bayt Ma'ad now in 

Hamdan 
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116 Al Watha’ig, op. cit., 258 seg. The text is not easy to understand and may 
have misprints or incorrect readings. Regarding the figures at the end one 
can only speculate that the thousand dinars is the income and the ten 
thousand che value of the estate. 
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Among the documents embodying gadis’ decisions in the type 
of case known as mu'ámalat, transactions, al-Akwa'117 reproduces 
that of a shop of which a charitable gift has been made (kanut 
sadagah) in the market known as Sūq al-Kharrazin,!!? i.e., the 
Workers in Leather, the income of which is paid to the mosque 
known as Ya'la 'l-Samman (the Oil-seller), then as Masjid 
al-Hindi, and to the sigayah at ‘Alib and the house (dar) in 
Zuqáq al-Sukul!i?—this house was a wagf for the Muslim poor 
of San‘a’. The gadi of San‘a’, in 317/929, decided that this 
property delimited in the sijil? before him was wagf. 'Alib is 
clearly the ghayl discussed already (p.20a) which therefore must 
still have been in use at this time. 

A document dated Rabi‘ I, 766/December, 1364, is quoted by 
Zabarah!”° from the text in the Da'irat al-Awqaf. It confirms a 
vagf first made by an amir of San‘a’, one of the Hamzah Sayyids 
of the Jawf, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. Dawid, and is drawn up by the 
Hakim of San‘a’ at a later time and witnessed by fourteen men 
of probity (udul). 

The donation was 

the whole of the village, in ruins at the time, known as 
Qaryat ‘Asir, with all its upper ghayl known as Ghayl 'Asir 
and the lower (ghayl) known as Saba’ by name, all its three 
wells, all the farms (diya*) and arable lands (atyan muzdar- 
iah) in the domain (day‘ah) that has been mentioned and the 
rest of the estate (‘agar), and the whole of its tillage (AiarrA), 
all of it adjacent part to part, formerly commonly known as 
al-N s bah,121 a)-Shadharwan the zagf now mentioned, this 
being at Jabal ‘Aşir and its courses (masaqa) in the direction 
of al-Sinaynat and al-Sawad, all west of the city of San‘a’, the 
bounds of that being continuous, to the north of it the 
fields (awjan)'”? of al-Sinaynat, to the east of it land known 
as Ahwar and al-Jaba’ib draining into it, and Ghayl al-Rabi't 
and the land known as al-S raqat adjoining it and to the south 
of it, in the hands of the amirs ‘Iyal Himyar, and the moun- 
tains which drain into it and west of it, in the hands of ‘Iyal 
Himyar and their associates (Ahulaja’)*? and the stepped 
declivities (magaliby?* of the flood from the western part 
(maghrabah) of * Agir and the (mountain)-sides (‘awarid) drain- 
ing into that, and that part of Mahjar al-Furs (Prohibited 
Pasture of the Persians) adjacent to it in the hands of the 
heritors of the Sayyid the learned Imam Yahya b. Muhammad 
al-Siraji. 

‘Abdullah b. Dawud laid down the condition that 

from the beginning of the revenues/returns (ghallah) 

maintenance of its fixtures ('amüárat usili-hd)™ should be 

commenced, and its ghay! and wells made to yield abundance of 
water, and whatever is requiring of repair, maintenance and 
looking after, and any surplus revenue (ghallah) from it after all 
that in any year is to be expected (surifa) in thirds equally 

(apportioned). 

A third is for the poor Sayyids (du'uf a-Ashraf al-Fatimty- 
yin) and the other two thirds to provide means of subsistence 
(méam) at Masjid al-Jami in the city of San‘a’; one of 
these two thirds is for the ulema, students (muta allmun), 
those who instruct and those who learn (al-mufidun wa-’l- 
mustafidun), permanently at the afore-said Jami‘, by teaching 
reading/recital (1gra^) of the Qur'an and reading (gira’ah)in 
the afore-said Jami‘. The remaining third is for those 


117 Ibid, 267. 

118 Perhaps the same as the Sandal and Shoemakers’ Market of Qaniin San à", 
section 34. 

119 ‘The Lane of the Paving Stones’ ? 

120 A’immat al- Yaman, (2), IL, 289 seg. The donor is said, in the formula of the 
document to have ‘ zagafa wa-habasa wa-sabbala wa-tasaddaga ’. 

121 Transaction uncertain—if one reads it as b-'-misbah, ic might mean that 
the lands were known after, perhaps, ‘Asir, or by the name of their various 
owners. 

122 For this sense of watan sec p.22a, n.31. 

123 Landberg, Arabica V, Leiden, 1898, 116, explains khal[ as matan and 
ra‘awt (ra‘tyyah) with a reference to khaja ^i] wa-mawah Hamdan from Ibn 
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wayfarers who come to the afore-said Jami‘, each wayfarer to 
have supper or lunch (‘asha’ aw ghada’). Any surplus from 
this last third is to be spent on the needy of the city afore- 
said, and to (t/a) those learned people who go to ‘Asir'village 
to teach reading and read the Qur'an, as the person in charge 
(al-mutawailfi) thinks appropriate. He assigned the charge 
(walayah) and overseeing of all this to the gam (person in 
charge) of the afore-said mosque and its properties (amiak), 
one of the virtuous Muslims in the afore-said city who have 
charge of the affairs of the religion. 


Dr. al-Tayyib Zayn al-Ábidin'5 notes that the official estimate 
of the wagf-land is between fifteen to twenty per cent of all the 
agricultural land in the country. ‘An optimistic estimate is 
that seventy per cent of the agricultural land surrounding $an'a' 
is wagf. Since wagf is not transferable and continues to grow by 
additional endowments it is not surprising that al-Awqaf has 
become the biggest landowner in the country.’ 


Taxation 


General 


The history of taxation during the earliest centuries of the 
Islamic state is still full of problems to resolve, since the Arab 
administrators of conquered countries merely adopted already 
existing systems, then took ad hoc measures to deal with new 
situations and crises requiring a decision. The formulation of an 
Islamic theory of taxation, commencing even in the first Islamic 
century, but undergoing its most formative period under the 
early ‘Abbasids in Iraq, may be at variance with actual adminis- 
trative practice even outside the main centres of Iraq itself. To 
understand ancient Islamic taxation in its fullest application it 
seems to the writer that a knowledge of the land and customary 
law of irrigation as they remain today are vital, but a knowledge 
of the latter is rarely devoted to illuminating the former.!?? 

The history of Islamic taxation in the Yemen should properly 
commence with a study of the pre-Islamic data provided by the 
ancient South Arabian inscriptions in *Himyar' characters. Then 
both Zaydi and Yemeni Shafi legal works must be surveyed in 
conjunction with the writings of the Yemeni historians. For the 
limited objective of attempting to ascertain how San‘a’ was 
taxed during the Islamic era so detailed a study is manifestly 
impractical and this sketch merely touches upon such issues as 
have attracted the attention of the historians consulted, and 
mainly then, the Zaydi historians. 

A government controlling the southern Yemen, i.e., the 
Shafi'i districts with the ports of Aden, Mocha and Zabid—the 
prosperity of each in relation to the other varying with current 
political circumstance—enjoys a favoured economic situation. 
Customs duties!?* collected from foreign shipping, the revenue 
from which was carried to the southern capital Ta'izz four times 
a year with great pomp and ceremony!” was doubtless less 
unpopular by far as a form of taxation than agricultural taxes 
collected directly from peasant villages. The Shafii Lower Yemen 
is not only reckoned much richer in agricultural lands than the 
north and the dry Mashriq with usually poor rainfall, but taxation 
is much easier to collect from the more docile Shafi‘l population. 


Sa'd. Husayn al-'Amri explained it as sharik (pL, shuraka’) partners in an 
agricultural context. 

124 Sing., maglab, explained as munhadar al-sayl, al-mudarrajai, or, as one says, 
madrab al-sayl. 

125 The usi! would be buildings, stone dykes and revetments, walls, etc. 

126 Op. cit., 222. 

127 But indirectly there is something of this approach in A. M. A. Maktari, 
Water rights and irrigation practices in Lahi, Cambridge, 1971. 

128 For Rasulid taxation on ports, see my ‘Ports of Aden and Shihr’, Les grandes 
escales, Recueils de la Société Jean Badin, Brussels, 1974, XXXII, 208-24. 

129 Cf. p.146b, n.30. 


The Zaydi Imams in Sa‘dah and San‘a’ during the medieval 
period, not controlling ports, must rely on taxing the countryside 
and extracting what they could from such cities as they held. To 
judge by Zaydi practice under the Hamid al-Din they probably 
collected taxes from the Zaydi tribes through the Shuyukh 
al-Daman, and these certainly deduct a muwasah—a proportion 
as arecompense. A very significant change in the application of 
revenue collection method is chronicled under the year 1077/ 
1666, in the tribal territory of al-Haymatayn west of San‘a’. 


The Imam (al-Mutawakkil b. Isma'il) established the majba 
(tax) and farming (damanahk)™ [of tax by shaykhs] on the 
district of al-Haymah when, previously, what was charged 
(mastigu-hu)™ on it (went) to the Imam by local assessment 
(bi-"-amanah) on account of precedents (sazwalf) which 
they had made with al-Mu’ayyad (1011-13/1602-4) whereby 
they considered themselves deservingof special favour,and in 
acknowledgement of the alliance (al-taqrib wa-l-tagrir li-’l- 
yad). Some of them were lax about the obligatory dues 
(al-haqq al-wajib) and unaware that it is absolutely imperative— 
the public weal (maslahah) (herein) is evident, and the proof 
(dali!) that assessment (of crops etc., khars) (is obligatory) is 
clearly distinguished.‘ 


The Imam obviously preferred to have the revenues in the 
Haymah district farmed because this would bring in a more 
ample revenue than would accrue to the Treasury from a system 
of local self-assessment—which inevitably means that the state 
receives less than the land can reasonably bear. A case in point 
is that, in those parts of the Yemen to which assessment ‘bi-’/- 
amanah’ has been applied since 1962, the revenue receipts are 
said to have steeply declined. It looks as if, in the instance of 
al-Haymah, the Imam's intention was to bring the district into 
line with other districts, abolishing the favoured position of the 
tribes there. 

It is in the nature of governments as a rule, never to have 
sufficient financial resources to achieve all that is desired of them. 
For the reasons advanced above the Zaydi Imams were chroni- 
cally short of money. Their own internal squabbles apart, their 
lack of resources rarely rendered it feasible to bring a strong 
centralized government to the Upper Yemen. It can be fairly 
said that the two strong and stable governments established by 
the Imams in the llth/l7th and l4th/20th centuries resulted 
from the impetus given the Imams through their leading role in 
expelling the Ottoman Turks from the Yemen. The ruler in the 
Yemen to retain the loyalty of his tribal supporters, and their 
backing with armed men when he requires them, must have 
money or privilege to disburse to them. This is a reason why 
Imam Yahya amassed silver dollars in his fort on the summit of 
Jabal Nuqum and thus gained his reputation for miserliness. 
The Prophet Muhammad himself had to devote some revenue to 
*compose the hearts' of the tribes, as every Arabian ruler through- 
out the history of the Peninsula has had to do. In the tribal areas 
it was naturally cheaper to put down a recalcitrant tribe by 
encouraging other tribes to attack and plunder its villages. 

From about the time of the assumption of power by the 
Zaydi Imams in the llth/l7th century their devices to raise 
revenue brought them into controversy and debate with the 


130 The tax-farming system appears ta have been followed in early Islamic 
Yemen. Cf. my article in C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Commoners, Climbers 
and Notables, 229-30. 

131 Cf. the use of the term siyag in Qanün San‘a’. 

132 Here sawalif probably means written agreements. 

133 I am not absolutely sure of the correctness of my rendering here, and al- 
tagrir Hi-'Lyad might mean acknowledgement of help. To say two parties 
are yad wahidah means that they make common cause together. 

134 Tabag al-haiwa, fol, 58b-59a. » 

135 There may of course have been earlier debates between the Imams and 
ulema which would be reflected in Zaydi books of law but this remains to 
be explored. ‘Abdullah al-Habshi, Fihrist al-makhgugat al-Yamantiyyah, 
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Zaydi ulema,135 who regarded either the way and purpose for 
which certain taxes were raised, or perhaps a given tax itself, 
as un-Islamic. The controversies are too detailed and the 
argument supported by too great a wealth of learning, for 
analytical discussion here, but the debate centred on taxes 
called majab: (sing., majba), V5 mukus or duties paid on merchan- 
dise sold in the market, ma‘unah (pl, ma‘awin) ‘aid’, and 
payment of zakat, or the gift of lucrative assignments, to sayyids. 
Precedents to justify these are discovered in the practice of the 
first Zaydi Imam in the Yemen, al-Hadi. The Imam al-Mansur 
billah (ob. 614/1217) remarked that al-Hadi 


took the ma‘unah and that led to his going out of San‘a’ 
because of the weakness of his condition. When he had left 
San‘a’ and he heard of the reprehensible things they did, he 
regretted that on account of taking 71a nah from them, and 
when God made him victorious in entering San‘a’ the second 
time he took the ma‘unah and levied it (farraga-ha) on the 
people of San‘a’ to strengthen his troops and soldiers. ?? 


Other early authorities aver that in the case of jihad, usually 
rendered in English as “holy war', the Imam has the right to 
impose a levy, citing the example again of al-Hadi who, "asked 
the people of San‘a’, when ('Alt) b. al-Fadl the heretic (al-mulbid) 
left (San‘a’), for a quarter of their property (amzwal)—thereby to 
defend it against the warring (kayd) of their enemy’, i.e. the 
Qarmatian. This was to be levied by distribution (ifraz-an 
wa-mugasamah) within the city.3® Al-Mangur considered al-Hadi’s 
actions as authorizing the imposition of za “mah and the qabalar 
likewise—gabalah apparently meaning the farming of a tax 
imposed; and another authority justifies this if applied to meeting 
the needs of the troops and forts (al-junud vwa-"I-hugun). 

A type of ‘aid’ cited is a dinar, over and above the zakat, on 
ten sheep, which al-Mansur imposed after consulting the chiefs 
(&ibar) of the country, and the 5,000 dinars levied annually on 
al-Zahir, Bakil and Banu Mu‘ammar country so long as the 
Ghuzz (Ayyübids) had power in San'a'.!?? He also mentions a 
tax called aLkhuss, the fifth, imposed on territory which 
‘oppressors tread’ (yata'u-ha “l-zalimiin). When the Ghuzz 
(Ayyubids) had made a particularly unwelcome raid upon 
al-Zahir on the eve of the Feast, the ‘ag:/s of Hamdan said,” 
‘No-one will protect us but a person of impregnability (dhu 
man‘ah) like the Imam (al-Mansur) so we shall expend for him 
such and such (a sum of) money, and at his gate shall be such 
and such a body of men assigned for service (l-rasm a-khidmah) °. 
They offered to levy the sum of 6,000 dinars on the Hashid and 
Bakil confederations, but al-Mansur was informed that their tax 
(kharaj) * in the time of the oppressors ° had been 50,000 dinars 
and this he asked of them. 

Brief allusion. should be made here to an extraordinary 
innovation proposed by the Ayyubid sultan, Tughtakin, when he 
gained possession of the Yemen. He wished to buy all the land 
in the country so as to allot it to the Government Diwan; anyone 
wishing to cultivate it would then rent it from the officials in the 
Diwan—‘as it is in Egypt!’ He got as far as sending out assessors 
(muthamminün) to value the land, though there was a great protest 
from the ulema, but Tughtakin died in 595/1197 before he could 
attempt to put his scheme into execution. It was of course utterly 


op. cit., 73, no. 388, reports the existence in al-Ghurfah of Hadramawt, of 
al-Hadi !i-Din Allah (ob. 894/1487), Risalah fi hukm al-jibāyah allati ya’ 
khudhu-ha 'I-A'immah, not reported by Brockelmann. This treatise on pre- 
Ottoman Imamic taxation could prove interesting. 

136 Majabi appear to be local taxes for one purpose or another, but [ cannot 
give any precise definition at present. See ^ un San a", note 1. 

137 Ál-Jarmuzi, a-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 323. Cf. Sirat al-Hadi, 241, he 
asked for al- 'azon eoa- "I-salaf, aid and loan. 

138 Ibid, 442, 527. 

139 The sum was distributed among the tribes to pay (qusifa bayna-Aum ‘ala qadr 
sa‘ati-him wa-gifati-him). This is reminiscent in the use of qusipa of 
Document A of the so-called Constitution of Medinah. 

140 Ibid, 525-6. 
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impractical, except, possibly, in some districts of the Lower 
Yemen only. 

Two other cases of the imposition of ma‘unah-aid may be 
quoted—undoubtedly there are many more. In the year 650/1252 
the Imam Ahmad b. al-Husayn bought the fort Birash (of San‘a’) 
from a relative of the Rasulid sultan of Ta‘izz, and distributed 
the cost of it (farrag thamana-hu) over all his Imamic territory, 
each adult male being charged five dirhams.!€ Again, in 869/ 
1464-5, when the first Tahirid sultan, ‘Amir, was about to resume 
his attack on San‘a’, the Imam Muhammad b. Nasir, asked the 
people of San‘a’ for 4,000 ugiyyah of silver, for ‘aid’ (i'anah) 
to perform the jikad.'*3 All this goes to show that the Imams 
considered fighting even a Muslim aggressor a part of jihad under 
certain conditions, and levied ma‘inah-aid for such purpose. 

It is recorded that, in the early 15th century, San‘a’ district, 
al-Sirr, al-Rahabah, the balads of Hamdan, Janb, and Dhayfan, 
and al-Bawnayn paid a tax to the Rasülids in money and raisins 
(‘ayn wa-zabib). In the year 1058/1648 controversies (mutarahat) 
broke out between the Imam al-Mutawakkil Ismail and the ulema 
of the time, concerning the taxes known as mukus, majabi and 
zakawat;' and one of his relatives questioned him about the 
monthly demands (aL-matalib al-shahriyyah) which he made on the 
Lower Yemen and the reasons for making them. The Imam replied 
that it had come under the control of infidels (kuffar), and quoted 
the Zaydi law book ai-Azhàr to prove that he could take from it 
what he wished. As the country had only been occupied by the 
Ottoman Turks, and that about a quarter of a century earlier, 
the argument was obviously difficult for the ulema, or certain of 
them, to accept as a justification for taxation not laid down in 
shart ‘ah. 

The controversy is laid out in extenso by the author of afStrat 
al-Mutawakkiliyyah.“© The view is proffered that in principle, 
whatever the Imam imposes on the people for a common interest 
(maslahah) of theirs is lawful, ‘even the wages of the guards 
(ujrat al-harrasin) to guard against fire, and the raising of walls 
(nasb al-durub) and gates of streets.’ The Yemen, it is argued, 
requires an Imam to have many soldiers to compel the tribes to 
return things wrongfully taken (zalamat) and make them pay the 
bloodwits (diyat). The Yemen is full of troubles (fita), even if, 
during the rule of the Imam al-Mutawakkil, they have lessened 
because of the respect (Aaybah) for the Imam. He and the chiefs 
with him must have ample equipment to carry out their duties. 

Yemen is poor (faqtr) and its taxes (zoafibat), with regard 
to what goes to the soldiers (“askar), are only a little (yasir). 
The Yemen’s disbursement (makhruj) is inadequate (to meet) 
what the soldiers alone are due. The product (mahsu!) of 
the Yemen has been totalled up along with what is due to the 
soldiers and it falls far short—how shall it be with the needs 
of others with obligatory rights, the writers (ah! al-ta’fif), 
the fugara’ and masakin? 


The Imam’s critics asserted that the poll-tax payable by the 
Jews (ai-jiza) amounting to 70,000 went to a single person, and 
half of the income (bharaj) of Aden, which is over a lac, went to 
another. (The Zaydi Imam is the recipient of the poll tax on 
Dhimmis) The rejoinder was that there were not enough 
Dhimmis, Jews, in the Yemen to produce such a sum! Aden was 


141 Ghayat al-amani, 339, quoting "Umarah and ai-Khazraji, but there are many 
atlusions to this in Yemeni historians. It was bitterly opposed by the ulema. 

142 AMKhazraji, a-'Ugud, 1, 100; al-Jarmüzi, op. cit, 526, with additional 
examples. 

143 Ghayat al-amani, 598. 

144 According to the Ms. Professor C. Cahen and I are editing, Mulakhkhas 
af-fitan, 13a. 

145 Tabaq al-haltza, 23. 

146 Op. cit., 446. 

147 Presumably religious scholars are meant. Fugara' may have another sense 
than poor, but masakin means apparently simply poor here. 

148 Al-Strat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 486. 

149 Ibid, 489. 

150 ibid, 490. 
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not known to have had a revenue (in those days) of over 12,000, 
most of its revenue going to pay the garrison and assistants, and 
the rest to meet what comes to it, and to the roads of the hinter- 
land (al-barr) and benefaction.” 

The attack included the accusation’ that most of the 
Hashimites have insufficient to meet their needs in the way of 
food and clothing, and the AijraAs!?! of Al Yahya b. Yahya 
(Sayyids) are, all but a few, in the most pressing need. The 
Imam’s reply was that these people receive from him what others 
do not get, and if it is restricted to what the lists (bayanat) and 
registers (dafatir) contain in the way of cloth (bazz), cash (nagd) 
and grain (ta/amat) in respect of stipend (tagrir), fee (muwasah) 
and gifts (silaty—more comes to them than what they are due.152 
There is an attack on the Imam’s relatives for monopolizing the 
properties of Allah under their control and not paying the Imam 
what he is due.153 A point which is to arise in later history also is 
the permissibility or otherwise of disbursing the zakat to the 
poor of the Bani Hashim, or, on account of a (public) advantage, 
to the rich among them./* It is noteworthy that the Hakim of 
San‘a’, the learned gadi and Imam of the Jami‘ Mosque, Ibrahim 
b. Yahya al-Sahüli,55 came down on the side of approval of aid 
to indigent Hashimis. 

The revenues of the Treasury at this period are specified as 
ma‘unah-aid, the fifths (akhmas) on country formerly under 
‘oppressors’, court fines (mazalim), and the obligatory dues 
(ai-hugug al-wajibah) such as zakawat and tithes (mu'ashsharát) on 
those people (liable to pay) them.) 

That the Sayyids and others managed to retain a portion of 
what might have been dispensed as zakat emerges from a measure 
which the Imam al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim decided upon in the 
year 1135/1722-3, namely to collect the dues and zakawat of those 
who were exempt from payment of tax (gabd wajibat al-ajbar),15? 
employing his minister, the learned fagi#, Ahmad al-Shijni, as 
intermediary. These exempt persons held written warrants 
(muharrarat) in their possession from the Imams that they should 
disburse their zakawar to the poor, so numerous complaints were 
raised to al-Mutawakkil (supporting) the remaining of the 
exempt persons’ zakavat under their surveillance. He, however, 
paid no attention but determined to put his plan into execution 
and sent out valuers (k#turras) to the properties of the family of the 
Imam;!?? the ulema, chiefs and all exempt persons. The Lord of 
Kawkaban and others thereupon took action to despatch their 
zakawat to al-Mutawakkil without undergoing valuation (khirs). 
Al-Mutawakkil’s action, however, created such a stir that a 
number of other notable Sayyids left al-Rawdah for Arhab, as a 
gesture of rebellion, and he had to abandon his plans. The great 
censor of morals, the learned Muhammad b. Ismá'il al-Amir, 
far from applauding al-Mutawakkil over this issue, indited a 
qasidah)S0 attacking al-Shijni for corrupt practice, and favouritism 
in excluding the family of the Imam and powerful tribal chiefs 
from inclusion in the new measure. Zabarah sees the poem as 
attacking the empowering of al-Shijni to take away wagf 
property. The gagidah is a fine piece of invective and of 
considerable social and historical interest. The question of 
administrative practices which the ulema considered unjustifiable 
in Islamic law was taken up by Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir 
in 1146/1733-4. When in Shaharah, he composed a long epistle 


151 See p.40b seq. 

152 Ibid, 489. 

153 Ibid, 491. 

154 Tabaq al-halwa, 23a. Cf. Nashr al-‘arf, II, 460, on ‘eating the zakàr' by the 
Savyids of the Yemen. 

155 Ms. points this al-Subült. 

156 Ai-Strah, 503. 

157 Nashr ai-'arf, I, 289. Gloss. das., 261, jabar, plur., jibār, gui ne paie pas 
d'impóts. 

158 The text has bagiyyah here but it looks incorrect. 

159 This is curious in that the Imàm's family is later said to be exempted. 

160 Diwan al-Amir al-San‘ani, Cairo, 1384/1964, 213. 

161 Nashr ai-'arf, I, 289. 


to the Imam al-Mansur al-Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil in $an‘a’ 
to which he persuaded the ulema of Shaharah, Huth and Sa'dah 
to append their signatures.152 In this he attacked the innovation/ 
heresy (bid'ah) of the market taxes (mukus), and majabi and the 
‘detriment’ (adrar) they caused, reiterating that it was prohibited 
to receive them. He also criticized the assignment of fiefs 
(iqtaat)9 to some ‘Alawi Sayyids who were of no general use, 
and to the rich, the appointment of ignorant governors (umma) 
and akims, the billeting {sarf} of persons arriving in San‘a’ on 
the houses of its inhabitants, the attachment of the azwgaf to 
certain idle persons living in luxurious circumstances, the (silver) 
dirhams which had been struck, and the high (buildings) of the 
Jews (tapawul al Yahud), etc. In 1181/1767-7 towards the end of 
his life he was able to declare ,184 


From their unlawful properties I have abstained, 
No fief have I assumed. No tax on market trade, 
Or yet, from any store, measure of corn obtained, 
No complaint of store-man or tax-collector made.165 


Whether or not he was influenced by the views of the said 
Muhammad b. Isma'il,!*6 the Amir of Kawkaban,!5? some time 
before the year 1162/1748, used to urge his father who had put 
him in charge of Kawkaban, to collect only the legal dues 
(al-wajibat al-sharyyah) from the peasants (ra yyah), without 
the addition of what the government taxes (al-gawanin al- 
datwliyyah) demanded, such as tax on merchandise (mukus), 
mu‘tnat-aid, and the customary payments (al-mu‘iadat)'* 
which the former heads/chiefs had laid down. His father declined 
to upset the system/order (nizm), and to lower what was taken 
from the full customary payments (kifayat al-mu‘tad) or to 
cause a short-fall in the supplies of the districts. The son put 
forward the counter-argument that justice would make the country 
prosperous; so they agreed to make an experiment with a village, 
Hababah near Thula. This village used, after much injustice, to 
produce annually 700 gadah-measures of grain, accompanied by 
great ill-feeling from the peasants. Its 'amil was ordered to collect 
only the tithe (shr) from the threshing floors (ajran). Next year 
1,800 gadahs were collected accompanied by goodwill, and in 
the ensuing year over 2,000. This treatment was then extended 
to the rest of the Kawkaban district and there was a great increase 
in production. The whole country was brought into cultivation 
when much of it had been left uncultivated ($a/uba)!9* because of 
oppression, and no place was left without being sown so that 
even flood-beds (sawa’:/) and mountains were sown. Abundant 
rains also followed. 


Local Taxes on San‘@ City 


The wealthy and merchant community of San‘a’, even its 
inhabitants in general, throughout its history were inevitably 


162 Ibid, 1, 600. 

163 By stat think he means that wagf property is made over to Sayyid 
control, 

164 Diwan, op. cit., 265. Tatawwwl can also mean simply ‘arrogance’. 

165 'Afaftu ‘an amwali-him [a quy‘at-an 
Uggi ‘tu aw maks-in (read maks-an ?) min al-aswagi 
Aw kaylat-an/in min ayyi mikhzan-in fa-la 
Ashku min al-khazzāni wa- Hsawwagi. 
The Aayiah is, judging by other texts, an issue of grain from the Government 
store (mikAzan). The complaint of the store-man may be explained from 
Nashr ai-'arf, I, 476, where the tax-collectors—the ra fs and the gabbad— 
are restricted to a fowl to be killed for their supper as entertainment when 
touring, and the ‘ short measure which those in charge of the (Government) 
stores give ° (al-mikyal alladhi yujaffif bi-hi ahi al-makhazin) is prohibited. 
Since the poet accepts no kaylah he does not complain of short measure. 
The sawwag is not a term known to me, but cf. siyag in Qaniin San’, 
passim. 

Another verse (Diwan, 214) runs, ‘You have permitted the taking of 
customs (mukis) in our land, and the proliferating (tawfrr) of them, wrong- 
fully on every merchant’ . I 

166 Many scholars recognize that it is unfortunate that a volume, fbn a/-Amir 
wa-‘asru-hu: surah min kifah shab al-Yaman, by (mainly it is averred) 
Qasim Ghalib, but with other names included, n.d. and no place of publica- 
tion mentioned, but which appeared about 1969, instead of doing justice te 
this great scholar, is largely an exercise in anti-Imamic propaganda. Ton 
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‘meat on a tray’ ,170 as the saying is, in front of the triumphant 
conqueror, the needy ruler, or the governor intent on lining his 
pockets while his term of office lasted. It is likely too that 
customary gifts were offered or extorted and tended to turn into a 
fixed impost. For example, outside San‘a’ in the Jahran district 
we discovered the sharecropper would present the landlord with a 
gift of oil at his visits—this, it was agreed, was an ordinary token 
of good relations, but some persons seemed to consider it part 
of the payments made to the landlord.!?! The city was obviously 
‘squeezed’ again and again and to take a case in point, when the 
first Zaydi Imam al-Hadi could no longer extract any money from 
it to satisfy the demands of his soldiers he had no option but to 
leave. 

From time to time tbe historians record not the imposition of 
oppressive taxes or dues, but their removal. The Imam Salah 
al-Din (ob. 793/1391) removed the demands (maja/ib) on the 
people of San‘a’ which unjust oppressors had introduced.!? In 
the first Ottoman occupation of the Yemen, Murad Pasha 
arriving in 988/1580 removed many of the oppressive practices 
(rusiim al-jawr) set up by his predecessors over San'a'.!!? There is 
some suggestion that the Turks made an igja* (fief) of San‘a’, but 
this is a question that requires further investigation. 

In the post-Ottoman period al-Mutawakkil Isma‘ll removed 
many customary payments (za'arif mu‘tadah) from his subjects 
(ra'aya)."* In 1077/1666 ‘the Imam lifted the (dues, taxes) 
which he had placed on the markets and none of the farmings 
(gabalat)/5 remained except what was there previously.'"* 
In 1089/1678, ‘Izz al-Islam ‘abolished the farming of the markets 
(qabal al-aswaq) in San‘a’ of the Yemen’ The historians 
content themselves with these bald statements without adducing 
any reasons for these actions, 

Under the Turks of the second Ottoman occupation Sana 
underwent a number of changes—a Municipality (Baladiyyah) 
was set up and for instance, in 1305/1887-8 the Mayor al-Qaysarli 
gave orders about the cleaning of the streets.!? Market dues, 
ten per cent on all produce sold, one Turkish piastre for every 
goat slaughtered and ten Turkish piastres for every bullock were 
levied, and customs dues at the ports.? Wyman Bury!9? writing 
just before World War I, says that, since the Turkish rapproche- 
ment with Imam Yahya in September 1913, the Turkish milking 
of the vilayet had ceased, octroi and transit dues had been 
abolished, but municipal and market rates were still levied in 
Turkish controlled towns. The introduction of the Baladiyyah 
was a departure from traditional administration, but it was 
preserved under the rule of the Hamid al-Din after the war. 

Writing of the early twenties the well-known author Ameen 
al-Rihani!! found the burden of taxation was very heavy and 
the complaint of it general. I have heard myself Yemenis say that 
during the Turkish occupation we could not fill the Sunduq 


al-Amir, also known asai-Badr;was accused of opposing the madhhab al-Aj, 
the Zaydi school of Islam (Diwan, 381) but this he refuted. A critic of the 
abuses of the age he certainly was, but a mujaddid and within the Zaydi fold. 

167 Nashr ai-‘arf, 1, 261. 

168 Jarmuzi, op. cit., 226, speaks of the Hadrami Sultan as taking ‘awa’id to the 
Ottoman Haydar Pasha, and later to the Zaydi Imam—this looks like simple 
tribute. 

169 Saluba is used today in exactly the same sense given by Lane, 'the land has 
been hard by iying waste for years’. 

170 Lahm ‘aia m. 

171 In Hadrami documents such customary gifts are sometimes listed as fixed 
dues; in the copies I have they seem mainly related to the grain and date 
harvests. 

172 Ghayat al-amant, 537. 

173 Ibid, 156. 

174 Al-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 321. 

175 At San‘a’ gabal was said to mean daman, farming of taxes. Sa-ataqabba! 
dara'ib ai-siiq bi-mi'at alf, mathal-an = iltizam bi-migdar mu'ayyan, 1 shall 
contract to farm the market for 100,000, for example, i.e. for a fixed sum. 

176 Tabaq ai-halwa, 60 a. 

177 Ibid, 121 b. 

178 Zabarah, A’immat al-Yaman, (2), I, 75. 

179 Arab Bureau, Cairo, Handbook of Yemen, Cairo, January 15, 1917, 42. 

180 Arabia Infelix, London,1915, 18. 

181 Arabian peak and desert, 125. 
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al- Mal, literally the Coffer of Money—the Treasury— how can we 
now fill the Bayt al-Mal, the House of Money, the term that the 
Imams re-introduced. Rihani enumerates the taxes as the zakar, 
i.e., the tithes collected in kind, cereals, coffee included, the tithe 
collected on perishable goods including gaz, tithes on cattle and 
domestic animals in kind or cash, tithes on commerce and 
industry. These, he says, are added to the zakar which originally 
included them all. Even the zakat is multiple for, in addition to 
the 212% of yearly income there is what is called the zakat of the 
body (a/-badan), paid in Ramadan, together with the zakat of the 
jewels of the karim as well as that of the jihad, war subscription, 
whenever it is called for. A small tribute he notes, is paid by 
the Jews—the rich pay three riyals a year, the middle class Jew 
two, and the poor pay only one riyal or 2s. 

Sayyid Muhammad al-Ghaffari, in conversation, told me that 
in older (Imamic) days the majabi were local taxes on fruit and 
vegetables, and were of two categories—the Government (Dawlah) 
took one category which the Municipality collected (rajbt-hi 
"FBaladiyyah) and the revenue from this it spent on the (public) 
services of the town (majalih al-balad) roads, watch-service 
(hirasah), and their employees. He added that taxes collected in 
the name of the state (Dawlah) were on everything that entered 
San'a'—really a gumruk or customs. The second category was on 
merchandise (rari) on trade packages (a&purud al-tijariyyah) 
and what he called bandalat and large bindahs (pl., binad)'* 
bales. This was how it was in the days of the Turks, and then in 
the days of both Imam Yahya and Ahmad. This went to pay for 
the Scales (Mizan), the headmen (magadimah) and the shaykh 
al-layl.Each donkey (bahimah) or load (himi) had to pay four 
bugash to the Municipality (“an pariq al-Baladiyyah) which went 
to pay for the guarding (htrasah) of San‘a’ and the cleaning 
(tangif). Another person told me that this tax on entry into the 
town was called zallah and was payable on every beast (“ala kull 
garishah). Mukus, al-Ghaffari confirmed, are gamarik, customs, 
and ma ‘unah-aid, he averred, was bi-"I-rida, by choice or consent. 
Some of the ulema considered that the Imam Yahya was not 
upright (saith) because he took mukus and the Yemeni Liberals 
in their Programme dated 1357/1938-9 asked Imam Yahya for the 
‘abolition of the customs (jamarik), and being content with 
the zakat on trading (rara), ® holding thereby to the statutes 
(ahkam) of the Muhammadan shkari‘ah’ .9* Another clause asks 
for 'freedom of trading so that there should be no privilege 
(imtiyaz) in it for one apart from another’. Another clause 
demands ‘acceptance of amanah (good faith)!’ on the part of 
people in the matter of the open and private zakat (zahirah 
wa-baginah) which Allah made obligatory upon them’ . 

Ameen al-Rihani describes how these Government and 
Municipal taxes were collected in Yahya's time, at the Samsarat 
al-Mizan, the Warehouse of the Scales, though he does not 
mention it by this name. It was 


a vast court with stalls and alcoves under arches all around 
where scribes are writing in books and men of grave aspect 
are smoking mada ‘ahs, In the court and under the arches are 
piles of bales and boxes, and at one end are large scales with 
cannon-balls of various sizes and weights. “This is the 
Custom House of San‘a’,’ says Abd'urRahman. “Every 
loaded camel or mule or man entering through one of the 
seven gates of the city has to come here first to be weighed 
and cleared’ ‘The merchandise you mean,’ said I, in a teasing 


182 E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabulary, bundah, bunad. Shay mayyit garib 
yujahkizu-h mutvagzafu al-Baladiyyah, Anything newly dead the Municipality 
employees would deal with. 

183 In the time of the first Zaydi Imam, Mubammad b. Sulayman al-Küfi says, 
“I used to collect (agbig) for Yahya b. al-Husayn, the zakat on the properties 
of the merchants. Now there would be merchants trading and staying for 
months, so I said to him "Why do you not take the zakàt on their proper- 
ties?" To which he answered, “If we take the zakar of their properties we 
shall have to protect (nahuju-hum) wherever they are in our country and 
elsewhere so that nothing will be taken from them." * 

184 Barnamaj Hizb al-Ahrar al-Yamani, Aden (Fatat al-Jazirah Press), no dare 
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conceit. But he was not disturbed. ‘The gorash (pack 
beasts),’ he explained, ‘are also taxed. A cameleer has to pay 
duty on his merchandise and entrance tax on each of his 
camels.’ 


Nowadays, I was told, taxes are far more in San‘a’ than they 
were in the past—there are the municipal tax (daribat al-Baladiy- 
yah), co-operation (ta‘awun), supply (tamwin), Chamber of 
Commerce (Ghurfat al-Tijarah)—which are taken at points at 
‘Aşir, and the Bab al-Yaman and Bab al-Shu‘ub Gates. Of course 
goods coming to San‘a’ from outside the Yemen will be customed— 
if from Aden at al-Rahidah, or if by sea at Hodeidah, but some 
local Yemeni goods coming in to San‘a’ Market will be taxed on 
entry, such as grapes etc. There is a very considerable amount of 
smuggling into the present-day Yemen, both from the sea-board 
and via Sa‘udi Arabia. : 

"The zakat, writes al-Tayyib Zayn al-‘Abidin in 1975187 
‘as collected in Yemen, falls into four categories: (a) ‘ushur or 
tithe, (b) fitrah or poll-tax, (c) livestock, and (d) al-bagiz or wealth 
tax.’ He describes al-batin as 2⁄2% of annual savings. Fitrah was 
apparently fixed by Imam Ahmad at one riya/ per person. My 
1974 report 189 describes it thus. 


Fitrah, now become virtually a sort of poll-tax on every 
member of the family, is paid at the end of Ramadan. The 
amount is decided by the Government in accordance with the 
price of millet at the time—the figure quoted for the current 
year is 1 riyal, 30 bugshahs per head, man, woman and child. 
(Another source said that the tax is based on the price of the 
Prophet’s sa‘ (measure) of millet). 


The question of whether the Yemen, if it depends entirely on 
the revenue that the taxes ordained by the shari‘ah impose, could 
ever meet the necessary charges on the said revenue is not easily 
answered. 

The Yemen is in no way peculiar in that a substantial propor- 
tion of the taxes of any sort has always stuck to the hands of the 
chain of collectors. Some become so rich that a man would be 
said to ‘have built himself a house (bana lah bayt), not of 
course from his meagre salary but from what he has illicitly made 
on the side. Every office, down to the ordinary jundi who stands 
at the customs and demands his hagg algat, is turned to the 
holder’s personal advantage. The Liberal Party’s early mani- 
festo! which demanded restriction of taxation to the shar? code 
also asked that corruption and bribery (rishwah) be combatted by 
increasing the salaries of the Government employees, gadis, 
governors, secretaries, soldiers and teachers so that they would 
not have to defraud the people, but in 1972 the Premier could 
still speak frankly of the need to eliminate the same kind of 
corruption. As one reads the historians it emerges as virtually 
ordinary procedure to throw officials, often of an extremely high 
level, into prison, to extract from them some of the wealth they 
had accumulated by irregular means—they can hardly be called 
corrupt means since they were doing nothing out of the normai— 
an honest administrator is rare enough for comment in biography. 
Officials would be ‘squeezed’ or fined large sums, but might 
even continue in their posts. In both Ottoman occupations the 
Yemenis considered the Turkish officials, foreigners, excessively 
grasping since they had to make their pile before dismissal 
arrived from Istanbul—so they were naturally in a greater hurry 


but probably not earlier than 1944. 

185 I.e., self-assessment. 

186 Op. cit., 164. 

187 The role of Islam in the state, op. cit., 206. 

188 Suljan Ahmad ‘Umar, Nagrah ft tapawwur al-mujtama* ai-Yaman?, Beirut, 
1970, 106. It includes an attempt to rewrite south Arabian history on 
Marxist ideological lines. 

189 Report on Land and Water Rights with other relevant topics, in the Montane 
Plains and Wadi Rima‘(MPWR) Project, Yemen Arab Republic, (To Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office, O.D.A., Land Resources Division). 

196 Op. cit., 6, 


than the Yemeni official looking for a regular income. 

The imposition of mukus and majabi or other taxes hits 
hardest of course at the ordinary townsman and farmer. The 
official and wealthy Yemenis, I am informed, had, and no doubt 
still have, ways of avoiding the full incidence of taxation. This 
medieval system is however tempered by charity, public and 
private, and not to be compared, even remotely, with the grinding 
oppression of the last years that takes place south of the Yemen 
Republic’s border. My own guess would be that the strictly 
shari'ah system of taxation, even if strictly operated, would not 
be sufficient, certainly today, to provide even a modest adequacy 
for the Government, 191 

Imam Yahya’s sources of income were the zakar, the income 
(al-ma'ash) he drew from the Treasury (Bayt al-Mal) and his 
private property. He would take money from the Treasury to 
buy a consignment of arms (safaqat silah), sell the arms, take the 
profit and return the principal to the Treasury. The trade in 
arms was confined to [mam Yahya (mahjurah ‘ala "Imam 
Yahya). He also received jizyar al-Yahud and votive offerings 
from the tribes (a/-nudhur min al-gaba’il). A tribesman would 
say, ‘Law idda h Allah walad nadhart h-l-Imam kw dah[tanakah 
samn, If God gives me a boy I vow a jar/can (if rich) of ghee to the 
Imam.’ Or if from a coffee-growing district he might say a zinbil 
gishr. He would manage to get past the guards by saying he had 
brought a nadhr to the Imam—who would receive it, saying 
‘Aslaha-k Allah’. This happened more in the earlier than the 
later days of his reign. 


The Watch-Tax 


A notable feature of the Qanun or Statute of San‘a’ is the 
stipulations it lays down for the provision of watchmen and/or 
of fleece-lined coats, that the Yemeni wears to keep out the bitter 
night cold of part of the year, for the Watch. Already in Docu- 
ment A (Basic) this duty is laid on certain crafts or professions," 
and it is extended in the Supplementary regulations. It is unlikely 
that any group provided actual coats, but only paid the levy for 
them in cash. 

No mention is made of watch-tax to be paid by the Horse and 
Mule Market, Camel Market, Fodder Market, porters, wood- 
choppers, farriers, locksmiths, builders, potters, and certain 
demeaning trades in section 38 such as the barber, cupper, 
bathman, and cotton-carder!?—this last included probably 
because it was largely, it might even have been exclusively, a 
Jewish craft. The only reason that can be suggested for the 
apparent exemption of these trades is that they had nothing to 
guard or worth guarding. 

The Qanun specifies that watch duties, additional to the 
watch-tax, must be performed as the town requires, by the Silk 
Market, Oil and Ghee Market, Coffee Market, Tobacco and 
Black Tobacco Markets, Rope Fibre Market, Grain Market, 
Raisin Market, Grape and Fruit Market, Meat Markets and 
dealers, Firewood Market, Cattle and Donkey Market, dyers and 
butchers, Brass Market, Sandal and Shoes Market, Pottery and 
Ovens Market. Suq al-Halaqah is rather imprecisely required to 
pay what other Markets pay. The commission agents (dallal) 
are only to pay for the Watch, no charge for coats being mentioned. 
The wax-smelters pay the wages of the Watch, but the Raisin 
Market has, in addition to paying for the coats and providing 
men for the Watch, to pay the Shaykh of the Watch, as does the 
Cattle and Donkey Market. 

Some trades and professions have to provide neither men 


191 Professor Hans Kruse's current study of zakar documents in San/a' should 
presumably place us in a better position to comment on the whole taxation 
roblem. 
192 Fhe Hadratni Cloth Market, Wax-smelters, Silk Market, Stig al-Halaqah, 
Henna Market, Coffee-Inns. 
193 See p.228a. Nowadays however this craft is carried on by Muslim San'ànis 
and seems to have the same status as any other work. 
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nor money for the Watch, apart from the fleece-lined coats. For 
an obvious reason, that they come under the protection of the 
Muslim community, neither do the Jews or Baniyans. 

The Jews of Suq ‘Aqil paid their separate contributions 
towards the coats for the Watch, but it can only be surmised that 
if they had premises elsewhere and practised a craft assessed for 
watch-tax, they paid as ordinary Muslim members of the craft 
did. There is at least no statement to the contrary. If the 
document curtly referred to in section 2 as al-Umm!)% should 
contain a full and detailed set of provisions for the Watch duties 
and tax, as I think was probably the case, this question may 
have been dealt with there. Perhaps in the Cloth Market where 
each ‘ashirah paid a fixed contribution, one “ashirah might have 
been Jewish. On the other hand as the Baniyans are assessed 
as a single group the Jews may have also been assessed in the 
same way. 

In the table that follows two contributions are relatively 
large, those of the Jews and Baniyans. This is doubtless in 
part to be related to the size of the Jewish community working 
in San‘a’—the Jewish population of the city being estimated by 
Niebuhr!’ at 2,000, by Cruttenden!®* at 3,000, and in the 
present century even as high as 10,000. Niebuhr gives the 
Baniyans as about 125, and on the face of things they paid more 
than the undoubtedly far larger Jewish group in Suq ‘Aqil. 


Distribution of Watch Duties and Taxes in San'à' Markers 


Market Watch duties Tax Collection 
charge 
Cloth Market, each family!?? Watch duties with 32 1 
wholesalers pay for the Watch 24 11/2 
individuals 11 14 
Hadrami Cloth Market Watch duty 16 1/2 1 
Commission agents Pay for the Watch?* — 34 21/8 
Wax-smelters Wage for Watch 5 2 
Silk Market Watch duties 3 1⁄2 
Suq al-Halaqah Pay as others 15 2 
Oil and Ghee Market Watch duties 41 1/2 2 1/2 
Coffee Husk Market Watch duties 15 2 
Tobacco Market Watch duties 22 1/2 11/2 
Black Tobacco Market Watch duties 10 1/2 
Rope Fibre Market Watch duties 312 1⁄4 
Grain Market Watch duties 13 11/16 
Salt Market Watch duties 212 1/8 
Raisin Market Watch duties, pay 5 1⁄4 
Shaykh of Watch 
Henna Market 214 1/8 
Qat Market 3 1⁄4 
Grape and Fruit Market Watch duties 7 1 
Meat, Sheep-and-Goat Market Watch duties 32 2 
Firewood Market Watch duties 1/4 1/8 
Cattle and Donkey Market Watch duties, pay 91/2 1 
Head of Watch 
Dyers and Butchers Watch duties 31/8 ? 
Scarves Market 12 1/4 1/8 
Tailors 51/2 5/8 
Saddlers 81/2 2 
Bakers 1516 ? 
Coffee-Inns 11/4 1/8 
Warehouse-keepers 9 1/2 
Blacksmiths’ Market 21/2 1/8 
Carpentry Market 31/2 1⁄2 
Gun-stock Makers For the Watch 3⁄4 1/8 
Brass Market Watch duties 11/2 1/8 
Sanda! and Shoemakers' Market Watch duties 6 1/2 1/2 
Jews of Suq ‘Aqil 44 234 
Hindu Baniyans 56 1/2 31/2 
Pottery, Ovens, Market Watch duties 7/8 1/8 
Total 347 3/16 2515/16 


194 This is probably to be identified with the document alluded to at the end 
of section 1, kept by the Shaykh al-Mashayikh and issued by the sakim. 

195 Description, 1, 336. 

196 Journey from Mochá to San'á, 285. Cruttenden's figure seems to referto 
the artisans, i.e., the adult males, and one should probably take Niebuhr's 
figure in the same sense. 

197 Ar. ‘ashirah. 

198 Le., the tax in col. 2. is for the Watch. 
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To the totals above would have to be added what the Cloth 
Market pays, but since the payments required of it as a whole are 
not specified but only what individuals or groups must contribute, 
this is not possible. In two cases above the tax paid is specifically 
stated to be for the Watch, not for the fleece-lined coats, but this 
might simply be careless wording. There seems to be no 
consistency in the rate charged for collection as between one 
market and another. 

Al-SayàghiP? points out that the Municipality (Baladiyyah) 


199 Preface to his Qaniin San T’, 278. 
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has recently introduced garries (qan, pl., gawari) to cart away 
sweepings from the markets and the streets—this is an arrange- 
ment not known to the Qaniun. To pay for this service the 
Municipality has imposed a new tax, and the two imposts for the 
upkeep of both garries and watch are known as ‘Oawart wa-jurum.’ 
When I saw gat branches and leaves being collected by individuals 
in the Market I was a little surpised to learn that these are not 
considered rubbish, but are fed to animals. 


Chapter 12 

The Market, Business 
Life, Occupations, the 
Legality and Sale of 
Stimulants 


Proverbs and the Market 


The markets in the Yemen are said to be the property of the 
people of the villages (mamlukah li-ahl a-qura) at which they are 
held, but in the literature one notices that markets were very often 
under the protection of a tribal lord. Al-Wasi'! maintains that 
the Yemen, throughout the whole country, follows San‘a’ prices 
with regard to the cheapness or expensiveness of commodities, 
and that the same is true of the rains, if they are abundant over 
San‘a’ then the whole country enjoys good rains, but if scanty 
then it suffers with the capital. 

The first essential for a market is security, for if there is fight- 
ing in the suq ‘the pottery-sellers get the shit (a/-darb fi "sug 
wa-"I-khara ‘ind al-maddariny —their pots which are exposed for 
sale lying in heaps in the open street get smashed in the melée. A 
Barat proverb runs, ‘Fighting with long knives but not battling in 
the markets (darb al-sabayik wa-la dahjah fi 'l-aswaq).' Some 
ulema hold that it detracts from one's honour to fight in the 
market? 

‘The market is the store-house of a reliable man (in honouring 
his debts) (AL-sug mikhzan al-waft).’ If he wants to buy something 
from the market but has not got sufficient money merchants wili 
readily give him credit. 44suq abu marzuq, seems to mean that 
the market is a much better place in which to trade rather than to 
go peddling, and it contains everything. ‘Do not ask about the 
price when you are coming to the market (La tas'al ‘an al-st'y wa-ant 
gadim min aksuq)/* Doubtless since it cannot be concealed, 
people say, ‘The talk of the market can't be hidden in a box 
{kalam al-suq ma yitkhabba fi "-sundug), ‘A mean/miserly man 
comes back from the market empty-handed (Al-hadhig yikhrij min 
al-sug ‘atal.’ 


Suq al-Halaqah 


Al-Halagah® is described as ‘the heart of the Market (qalb 
al-Siiq).’ Closely associated with it is the little Mosque of ‘Ali, 


1 Al-Badr al-muzil, 9. 

2 Qadi isma‘il’s unpublished collection. A verse in al-Badr al-muzil, 8, runs, 
‘Let there be rain upon San‘a’ for I know no land where perfume (madnün) 
has settled which resembles it for pleasant life and safety (khafd wa-amn), 


etc. 
Sabikah (plur. sabāyik } is a long narrow dagger not used now except some 
in the Sa'dah region; it differs from the jambtyyah. 
3 Both proverbs from Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished collection, but cf. Jemenica, 
> no. 589. 
4 A Tihamah version of the proverb. A variant is, ‘La tinshid fi sg ant 
warid-uh/wassal minnuh. ’ Cf. Jemenica, 72, no. 453, & 131, 962, “Darahin- 
ak wa-'l-siig wa-la ts'al makhlug.’ 


said to be named after ‘Ali b. Abi Talib who became the fourth 
Caliph of Islam, and is stated by the early lOth/15th century 
historian of Qurrar ai-'uyun to have entered San‘a’.? The same 
source appears to be responsible for the tale that the lady Umm 
Sa‘id al-Buzrujiyyah® in whose house he lodged, became his first 
convert, demolished her house, and turned the site into a mosque. 
As however al-Razi? writing in the first half of the 5th/lJth 
century, knows neither the Mosque of ‘Ali, nor any such story 
associated with this lady who belonged to the Persian Abna' of 
San‘a’, the association with ‘Ali looks like a legend that developed 
in a much later age. The Mosque of ‘Ali seems to have some 
importance to the Fatimi-Tayyibis. I have not found either the 
name al-Halaqah nor yet what might be a description of it in 
al-Razís history. Nevertheless the place itself has had some 
special significance for San'anis even if this be now forgotten, and 
the author of al-Badr al-muzi declares, ‘It (the Mosque of ‘Ali) 
is in the Suq al-Halaqah, and the people of San‘a’ have a firm 
belief (1'tgad) in the virtue (fad) of this mosque and in prayer in 
it. In this market called al-Halaqah prayer (dua?) is accepted 
(magbul).’ 

In this market, he continues, china-ware (sini) of its various 
sorts is sold, and kAaraz, i.e., miscellaneous small wares.” (I was 
told in 1972 that kharaz and misqarah second-hand goods are still 
sold there). The people of San‘a’ believe (va'taqidun) that in those 
things there is good fortune (barakah) in this market. Any 
merchant (rajir) or vendor (ba °) who first of all engages in trading 
in such things in this market—his trading flourishes and he profits 
and gains—then he transfers to trading in the other markets. 

Al-Halaqah lies on the eastern edge of the hillock in San‘a’ 
which may conceal the ruins of important ancient buildings. Old 
stones of some size have been dug up near it, and local people 
suggest it was a corner (rukn) of Ghumdan. It has certainly a 
central position not far from the Jami‘ Mosque and between it 
and the Mosque of ‘Ali. Furthermore the small size of the 
mosque would indicate an old foundation. Was there possibly a 


5 Both proverbs from Qadi Isma]. Cf. Femenica, 61, no. 359. Hadhig = 
bakhil. 


6 See map, p.248. For a general description of the markets apart from sources 
quoted, see Nazih, RidiiaA, 1, 176, 255. 

7 Masajid San‘a’, 86, more cautious in the matter of details than ‘Abd al-Wasi* 
b. Yahya al-Wasi'i, al-Badr ai-muzil li huzn, Cairo, 1345 H., 9. 

8 The editors of al-Razi, Tarikh madinar San‘a’, 78, 140, 294, vocalise the 
name thus, but Ibn Makula, ai-fkma/, Haydarabad, 1962, I, 255, Bazurj. 

9 Loc. cit. 

10 Could the Caliph ‘Uthman’s governor of San‘a’, Ya'la b. Umayyah have in 
the course of time become ‘Ali in the popular mind? 

11 Loc. cit. 

12 Al-Wasi‘i says that elsewhere than in the Yemen kkaraz is called &aurdavwar. 
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sacred enclave associated in ancient times, even before Islam, 
with al-Halagah, meaning ‘the Circle’? Al-Halaqah suggests 
circles of shop-keepers such as one sees in the late afternoon sitting 
outside the merchant city of Shibam of Hadramawt. One might 
speculate that it could have been the seat of a council of merchants 
or a sort of rudimentary commercial court even. Yet again it is in 
the centre, as it were, of a circle of markets. It is not far from Suq 
al-‘Arj to which the tribesfolk would come. It was in al-Halaqah 
that the Jew!* who shouted his challenge to the Castle in the days 
of al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Husayn was executed—this was doubt- 
less so that the affair would be published abroad and the Jews 
who worked in Suq ‘Aqil close at hand would take heed. 

In the 12th/18th century, as can be seen in Document Basic A, 
the administration of the Market was carried on from al-Halaqah. 
Goods arrived there, they were recorded in the register and then 
were taken to the samsarah warehouses. Some of the big sales 
took place at al-Halaqah. The Qanun San‘a’ speaks of the Clerk 
(Katib) of al-Halaqah, at the present day (1972) ‘Ali Muhammad 
al-Akwa' who is described as Katib al-Siiq, the Clerk of the 
Market, or the clerk who registers what arrives at the Market 
{karib al-warid tla '-sug).. Al-Halaqah does not seem to have been 
a customs post, and at the present time the Gumruk of San‘a’ is at 
Bab al-Yaman. 

Before the days of motor transport the movement into the 
Market was as follows. Goods were carried on camels and other 
animals to al-Mabrak!5 (the couching place) which is in the Grain 
Market (Suq al-Habb) and used to extend to al-Halagah. Then 
some twenty to twenty-five years ago (from 1972) the goods were 
carried from this point to Samsarat al-Mizan, the Hostelry- 
Warehouse of the Scales, in which the Clerk of the Market, some- 
times also called Katib al-Mizan had his station. There they were 
weighed to establish the wage for the hire of the camels (kšra? 
al-jimal), there being a fixed charge payable on each farasilah'® 
(‘ala kull farasilah shay mu'ayyan). From the Samsarat al-Mizan 
the goods were then borne by porters to the warehouses (samasir), 
and the small retailers would purchase from these warehouses. 

In former times the Samsarat al-Mizan had all goods weighed 
in it, but now only coffee, bean and husk (gishr), and tumbak are 
weighed there. Near-by used to be the Raisin Market (Suq 
al-Zabib) now called Süq al-Mikhlas, in the ‘Agil Quarter. 
Raisins are measured out by the kay. In former days too, there 
were three places, it was said, through which imports came, 
Mocha, Hodeidah and Hadramawt by way of al-Mukalla, the 
old land-route by way of Harib, Marib,*? to San‘a’. 

Nowadays goods coming to San‘a’ from abroad will be taxed, 
if from Aden, at the well known frontier post at al-Rahidah, or if 
by sea at Hodeidah, but a few local Yemeni commodities such as, 
e.g., grapes, will be taxed on coming in to the San‘a’ Market. 
The lorries which have largely replaced the camel, not being able 
to park in the narrow streets in the middle of the Market now 
come in to the Maydan al-Qasr, the large open area in front of the 


13 Cf. p.185b. 

14 Cf. p.399. 

15 Qánūn, section 48. The Turkish map of San‘a’ shows a part of the Castle 
of San'à' marked as al-Manakh, i.e. the couching place of camels, but 
perhaps this would only be for camel transport devoted to military purposes. 

16 A farasilah is about 5 kilos. 

17 For this route see C. F. Beckingham and R. B. Serjeant, ‘A journey by two 
Jesuits from Dhufar to San‘a’ in 1590’, Geographical Journal, London, 1950, 
CXV, 206. There was of course an export of Yemeni wares to Hadramawt, 
and at Shibam and even Tarim in 1947 one could buy raisins and almonds 
brought by camel caravan from eastern Yemen. Nazih, RihiaA, I, 217, 
reports a view that trade with Hadramawt, Najd and Hijaz, was greater 
formerly than today (the twenties), and (I, 291) the caravan route from 
Hadramawt ran via al-Bayda’, Rada‘ and Dhamar to San‘a’. 

18 Explained as kashf H-ma fawg al-sayyarah. [t is rendered as ‘covering note’ 
in section 48 of the Qantn. 

19 PL jawari/gawari, the variant spellings to render the Indian word gari, in 
accordance with local pronunciation. 

20 Explained as ujur al-naqt. 

21 Qadi Isma"il—aliadhi yatawassit bayn al-ba^i' wa-’l-mushtari fi tagdir al- 
thaman, See also R. B. Serjeant, ‘Notes on some aspects of Arab business 
practices in Aden’, Ai-Bahit (al-Bahith): Festschrift Joseph Henniger, 
Studia Instituti Anthropos, 28, St. Augustin bei Bonn-Fribourg, 1976, 
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Castle of San‘a’. They would be inspected there by Qadi ‘Ali 
al-Akwa‘ when on this job, and he would yutvaggil-ha, i.e., ascertain 
that what is on their manifest (zagdur)!* corresponds with what is 
actually on the lorry, and if there should be anything additional 
it is impounded (yusadar). 

It appears that the watchmen nowadays act as porters for it and 
it was stated that the aris will transport the goods on a garry (min 
fawq garijarry? to whatever place the merchant wishes—i.e., not 
automatically to the samsarah warehouse as in previous times. 
This Aaris will receive his wage for this, known as Ahamalahb.? The 
garries are drawn by mules or donkeys and their wheels, tyres and 
axle are parts of old motor lorries. It may be remarked that Jeddah 
port in Saudi Arabia is very dependent on Yemeni drivers and 
their garries. 

Qadi ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. Ismail al-Akwa' the clerk of commodities 
imported into San‘a’ stated that his grandfather (aid = al-jadd) 
held this post from about a hundred years ago, before the Turks 
took San‘a’, and it came down in the family till he fell heir to the 
office. Before his grandfather Isma there is said to have been a 
certain Sa‘id Sa‘d in charge of it, but Qadi ‘Ali knew nothing 
more of him than the name. 


Middle-men—the Dallàl and 
the Muslih 


The dallal and muslik figure frequently in the Qanun San‘a’, 
the dallal being a person who goes round the Market selling on 
commission—a commission agent—and the muslih a dealer who 
'acts as a middle-man between the vendor and purchaser in 
evaluating the price of an article of merchandise."?! 

Formerly each market and each craft (A:rfah)} had its own 
dallals but the old system seems to be somewhat broken down, 
though in 1972 the Bayt Mu'id and the Bayt al-Rafiq were still 
operating in the T'obacco Market, and Bayt al-Qaridi in the Cloth 
Market (Suq al-Bazz)-probably there were others also. The 
San'ani dallal goes round to the retailers and informs them that 
certain goods have arrived, and—do you want them, and how 
much of them do you want? He offers (yu‘rid) them. Then he 
goes to the merchant whole-saler, the merchant states his price, 
and the dalla! returns to acquaint the retailer with it. If they 
arrive at an agreement the matter then lies between the merchant 
and the retailer, but the dallal makes a note of the transaction and 
price—this will be like a sanad, a sort of record or receipt. The 
dailal however handles no money, but, as can be seen from the 
Qanun,” he was entitled to a commission fee from both vendor 
and purchaser of about 3.75 per cent and 2.5 per cent respectively? 
on merchandise in general, though grain, cloth, and house-sales 
fetch a lower rate. 


309-15. 

The San'ani sugli seems in his function to be related to the ‘people of 
iglah' of al-Jahiz, the celebrated 3rd/9th century essayist, a sort 
of corporation closely linked by their profession, meeting together in the 
mosque like the San‘a’ joiners (p.252b) and others. fabiz described them, 
though not positively mentioning them as ah? al-ij/ak (p. 24) as ‘those who 
make a doctrine of economy in costs (nafagah = of maintenance) and making 
much money, persons who amass and withhold, "This tenet was with them 
like family relationship (nasab) which unites (people) in mutual affection 
and like a pact (Ar) which unites (people) in mutual support (tandsur). 
It was there habit when they met in their circles (ilag) to discuss this 
subject and bandy questions with one another.’ This resembles the circles 
of dallals who sit outside Shibam of Wadi Hadramawt in the late afternoon 
discussing market business of the day. Cf. further a/-Bukhala’, 57, 92, 
79, 112, and for sulh, al-Bakr al-zakhkħar V, 94. 

22 Cf. section 4. 

23 Assuming the qarsh to be equivalent to forty bugshahs. Ba Makhramah’s 
Fatawa, fol. 182a, about the mid tOth/l6th century, states that the fee 
of the dalla! and the kayya! measurer, are payable by the vendor, but, 
naturally enough, the porter’s fee is paid by the purchaser. This statement 
would apply to Aden and al-Shihr. 


The retailer may himself in person carry back the goods he has 
purchased from the whole-saler to his shop—a roll or two of cloth 
for example—otherwise he may employ a porter as indicated in 
the Qanun. Each week there is a settlement day for payment by 
the retailers of an instalment of the cost of the goods they have 
purchased from the large whole-sale merchant. In San‘a’ this is 
the Thursday (Yawm ai-Khamis)—which appears to be the case 
also in most Yemenite towns. I have been told that prices show 
an easier trend on Thursday, and if so it would doubtless be for 
this reason. Reckoning is the soap of hearts (4/-hisab sabun 
ai-qulub) as the proverb goes—i.e. settling up helps to keep 
(business) relations smooth.?* 

The term mushh, translated as ‘dealer’, means literally a 
person who makes peace between two contending parties—a 
function well known in Islamic law and common in the Yemen 
and other Arab countries?’ as a cheaper and often far more satis- 
factory process than going to the courts. To quote Qadi Isma'il? 
'Absulh. sayyid al-ahkam, Conciliation is the lord (legal) of 
decisions.’ That is to say it is the best way of settling a dispute. 
On the other hand the musith’s judgement (hukm) is not imposed 
on either of the two parties by force—as the proverb says, *Sayf 
al-muşlih min Rhazaj?" The mugl's sword is brushwood.’ 
The muşlih in fact, to judge by the Qanun, would seem to do 
exclusively with produce of the tribes, or what tribesmen have to 
sell animals such as sheep-and-goats, cattle, donkeys, horses, 
skins, jars, firewood, fodder, etc., and the word musth itself is 
certainly reminiscent of the tribal mediator. The San‘ani musith 
functions as the intermediary between the tribesman and the 
Market, rather like the Nugayr, Al-Qifayl, Al Ham, Al Ba ‘Ashin, 
and other dalla! families of Shibam of Hadramawt—these families 
are intermediaries, selling and purchasing on behalf of particular 
tribes. 

Each gabifi, tribesman, bringing in (jallab, muwarrid) produce 
to San‘a’ goes to the mugith-dealer who has a shop (dukkan) and 
effects a sale on his behalf, i.e., deals or makes a bargain with the 
purchaser for him, all this of course in accordance with the 
statutes (gaz antt) of the Market. The importer has no part in 
haggling?? over the price. The transaction is known as a sulhah, a 
deal, and al-Sayaghi defines it as ‘a mutual agreement (tazvafug) 
between one person and another on the price of an article of 
merchandise’, or ‘mediation (wisazah) between vendor and 
purchaser’. So therefore it is proper to call a musli a dealer or 
broker. Qadi Isma‘il says that the term ‘adi, rendered as ‘man of 
integrity’, is actually a muslik-dealer acting as intermediary in 
concluding a bargain, but he is not a dallal. 

Although the Qantin does not give any specific designation to 
persons settling the prices of commodities other than those 
mentioned above, the term mugíih probably applies to those who 
settle the price of the other country products it discusses, since 
my informants have alluded to such as muslthin fi ’L‘inab, dealers 
in grapes and the like. 

In San‘a’, then, the dallal may be said to deal in manufactured 
goods of a more or less sophisticated nature imported by merchants, 
whereas the muslih deals largely with the primary products of the 


24 So reports Qadi Isma'il. Another proverb runs, ‘Dugg hisab—tidum suhbah, 
na the sense that merchants must keep a clean account in order to remain 

riends. 

25 E.g. al-Bahrayn. Cf. my ‘Fisher-folk and fish-traps in al-Bahrain', BSOAS 
XXXI, iii, London, 1968, 487. 

26 Another unpublished proverb he cites is, ‘4/-rida sayyid al-ahkam’ meaning 
that the best suéA is that achieved by mutual assent (a/-taragi). The saying is 
known in Najd and Kuwait. 

27 Khazaj is a sort of bush growing around water-courses in fields. Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Shami says k4azajah is ground covered with bushes that bear no 
fruit, and are therefore accounted as useless. 

28 For haggling taht af-thawb under a cloth, see G, Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix, 
London 1915, 122, though this is at Hodeidah, and p.268b. 

29 Tribesmen will say that they are going to witsarrafa fi San‘a’, Le. to go 
shopping and purchase what they need there. One might say, ‘Sha’sr 
ajirr al-magruf min al-sug, 1 shall go and get provisions from the market.’ 
Arriving in San‘a’ a man might say, ‘Atsarraf wa-’rja‘, I’m going to shop and 
return.’ Al-Razi, Tarikh, 96, says, ‘The countryfolk (ah! al-badiyak) who 
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tribesfolk around San'a'.?? 

At the time of Nazih . . . al-'Azm's?? first visit to San‘a’ the 
head (ra‘ts) of the dallals was Ahmad ‘Abdullah ‘Asdah, the Bayt 
*Asdah being a well known family of San'a' merchants. 

The dalla! and his trickery are known to early Arabic literature, 
witness the saying, ‘Everyone has a capital (ras mai) but the dalla!s 
capital is lying"?! The sa’th and munādi with roughly similar 
functions to that of the dallal are dealt with by the first Zaydi 
Imam al-Hadi.? The Aisbah or market-law literature treats the 
question of the daliai along much the same lines as the Qanun. 
There is, to take an example in point, a section in al-Shayzari's? 
treatise on the dalal and munadi in which the dalla! is forbidden 
to purchase on his own account, or to sell his own goods under 
the pretext of acting as intermediary for another. On showing 
the passage in question to my shaykh in Tarim he remarked 
cynically that all the abuses al-Shayzari mentioned are found in 
the Suq there. Indeed Iblis is held to have been the first da//a/?* 


Price-fixing (tas'tr) 


Price-fixing (tas tr) was an issue that attracted the attention of 
the early jurists of Islam, but the attitude of the two Zaydi 
Imams who flourished in Daylam province at the south end of the 
Caspian Sea, and Sa'dah of the Yemen contemporaneously round 
about the end of the 3rd/early 10th century seems curiously 
inconsistent. 

Utrüsh of Daylam in one of the earliest known treatises? on 
market law and public morality states that, “The ulema of the 
Prophet’s House (ah! akbayt) have agreed by consensus of 
opinion that the Imams may not fix prices (vusa^iru). The 
Prophet also forbade that a man should go out to intercept 
(yastagbil) food (ta'am?*, commodity, or anything else until it 
enters the town (balad) when the people have need.’ —Utrüsh 
quotes the Tradition accepted by Sunnis and Zaydis alike, ‘Do 
not fix prices, for God it is who fixes prices.’ 

The first Yemeni Imam, al-Hadi ila 'l-Haqq? takes a rather 
different attitude. He occupied San‘a’ for only the briefest of 
spells, but in Sa'dah, he would go round the (various) markets and 
streets, ‘and he used to stop at those selling each commodity 
(ahi kull bida‘ah) and order them not to adulterate their wares, 
ordering them to make them free of fraud (tangiyat-ha min 
al-ghashsh), make clear (zafs/} what they were selling, and deliver 
what they were naming in full. They said to him, "Is price- 
fixing not prohibited?" To which he replied, “Are not wrong and 
fraud prohibited?" "Yes, indeed," they answered. He said, "Those 
who fulfilled (their obligations) and behave uprightly (a4 
altaqwa) only, were prohibited from price-fixing, but when 
wrongful acts (zulamat) showed up in buying and selling (buyz') 
it was the duty of God's chosen (awltya’ Allah) to forbid ali 
corrupt practice (fasad) and bring back justice to where they were 
found." ' 

In effect al-Hadi appears to over-rule the strong Traditions 
against price-fixing to impose his own ruling by right of his 

are around San‘a’ meet in the San‘a’ markets to seek their needs for sustenance 

(yatahaunvajin) during the first part of the day and one will say to the other, 

“Finish your business, and hurry to get back before the rain comes.” This 

is at the end of the month Naysan and beginning of Ayyar. Cf. Masand 
San’, 40. 

30 Nazih, Riñlah, I, 254. 

31 Al-Tha'alibi, TAimar al-guiub, Cairo, 1965, 244. 

32 K. al-Muntakhab, 142, 417—the munadi and sale of cloth. 

33 Nihayat al-rutbah fi talab al-hisbah, ed. al-*Arini, Cairo 1946, 64. Cf. Ibn 
al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘ahim ai-gurba, ed. R. Levy, Cambridge, 1938, chap. XXIX. 

34 Al-Tha‘alibi, loc. cit. 

35 'A Zaidi manual of Bisbal of the 3rd century :H?', Rivista degit Studi Orientali, 
Roma, 1953, XXVIII. 14. 

36 Ta'am often means simply grain and probably does so here. 

31 ‘Ali b. Muh., al-Abbisi al-‘Alawi, Strat al-Hadi ila 7-Jaqg, Beirut, 1972, 
386. 


38 Nashr al-‘arf, IL, 253, cites a San'ani merchant and scholar who, when he 
found fraud (ghashsh) in his goods, showed this to the purchaser. 
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authority of izthad. 

The question of price-fixing is closely associated by the legal 
authorities of the Islamic schools with the interception of 
commodities being brought into the markets. These are of course 
issues dealt with in the Qanun San‘a’? To take only one source 
from the large corpus of Zaydi law books, the Sharh ai-Azhart? 
deals with this issue as follows. 


To intercept an article imported (talaqqi "I-jalubah) to the 
markets of the Muslims so as to purchase it before it arrives 
(there) is not permissible. Interception of an imported article 
is prohibited on two counts only, one being that the inter- 
ceptor circumvents them (yakhda‘u-hum), and the second 
that for the poor man (da^f) of the townsfolk (ah! al-misr) 
interception is impossible. If, however, the importer 
(jallab) has actually reached the edge of the town“ this 
prohibition ceases (to operate) since the two counts upon 
which it is justified no longer obtain. 

Within this (category) falls monopolising the sustenance 
of man and beast (zhtikar qut al-adamt wa-’l-bahimah). This 
is prohibited under certain conditions, the first of which is 
that it be food for man or beast, but if not then it is permis- 
sible (to do so) in the case of all foods, without, in our opinion, 
any distinction. (It is related) on the authority of Zayd b. 
‘Ali thar ‘there is no monopolising except in wheat and 
barley. The second (condition) is that one may (only) 
monopolise what is surplus to his own full requirement and 
that of those whom he is supplying (yumawwin), up to the 
(time of) the crop (ghallah), and if he has no crop then up to 
a year. In al-Zuhur%3 he said, ‘and that one be expecting a 
rise in the price (ghafa’) of it.” The third is one be monopolis- 
ing it at a time where there is need of it. The fourth is that 
one be monopolising it when scarce ('adam) and not to be 
found except with the monopolist. Under these conditions 
monopolising is prohibited, and it makes no difference 
whether it be from his own crop (zar*) or whether he bought 
it from town or country. 


‘He is obliged to sell but not subject to price-fixing* (zas r), 
ie. one does not oblige him to make his price such and such 
(a figure), but he fixes the price as he wishes. If he refuses to 
sell the author says, ‘then the best thing (a.-agrab) is that the 
Imam or hakim sell on his behalf. This is in the case of the “two 
foods” (al-gutan) only. Price-fixing in all other transactions of 
sale (mabi‘at) is permissible.” The author says, “Recent Imams 
have approved, under certain conditions, the assessment of the 
price (zaqdir si'r) of anything apart from the “two foods" 48 such 


39 Cf. Zabarah, Ammar ai- Yaman, I, ii, for arguments against price-fixing. 

40 By Abu 'L-Hasan ‘Abdullah b. Miftah, drawn from a/-Ghayth al-midrar 

al-mufattih i-Kama'im al-Azhar of the Imam al-Mahdi who composed the 

text of al-Azhar and commented upon it in af Ghayrh during the first half 

of the 9th/15th century. The Shark al-Azhar was printed in Cairo 1357 H., 

at the expense of Sadat min al-Yaman. This useful book has occasional 

Yemenite data. The Kuwait Library (San'à') copy bears a Ms. note, 

“Min kutub al-hagir da Allah khadim dim-hi wa-watani-hi al-Hasan b. ‘Ah b. 

al-imam Yahya Hamid al-Din,’ with al-Hasan's signature—it would have 

been extracted from his private library after September 1962, 

Ls commentator says that by this phrase is intended “the market of the 

place’ . 

42 Cf. Musnad al-Imam Zayd, Beirut, 1966, 275 on the monopolising of whear, 

barley and dates. Ah... al-Murtada, al-Bakr at-zakhkhar, Cairo, 1949, III, 

319, says there is no monopolising except in wheat and barley. 

I have not identified this work, but the commentator of a/-Azhar quotes a 

Tradition, ‘Whoever monopolises za Am (food or grain?) wishing for a rise 

in price for it, is quit of Allah and Allah is quit (barz'a) of him." 

44 Another authority is quoted taking the opposite view, 

45 Another authority is quoted as stating that price-fixing for the 'two foods' is 
permissible also. 

46 In Yarim the ‘two foods’, in 1974, seemed to be grain flour for human 
consumption and fodder for animals. The aqi al-hubgb or grain-headman 
was responsible for price-fixing (mas Ri bi-"l- tas). 

47 For examples of ‘detriment’ see pp.92b, 125, 233a, passim. 

48 The commentator points out that this was the view of al-Hadi also, as has 
already been seen above. 

49 Cf. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali al-Dayba' al-Shaybani al-Zabidi, in his abbrevia- 
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as meat and ghee (sam), out of regard for people's weal 
(maslahah) and so as to protect them from "detriment"* (darar).'* 

The commentator writing about the middle of the 9th/15th 
century makes the significant remark, ‘So also it is the Imam's 
duty to bring out the grain (stored in) the fortresses (fab al- 
kuşun) in such case, unless he be apprehensive that through so 
doing one of the provinces of the Muslims will be eradicated— 
then he had no duty (to do so). 

The Shafi'is,? relying on much the same Traditions as the 
Zaydis, are also of course opposed to both price-fixing and 
monopolising. Nevertheless the celebrated traveller Johann 
Burckhardt®° writing of the second decade of the 19th century, 
complains of monopolising and lack of control of prices in 
Medina, adding, “In other eastern towns as at Mekka and 
Djidda, a public officer, called MoAteseb,*! is appointed to watch 
over the sale of provisions; to take care that they do not rise to 
immoderate prices, and fix a maximum to all victualling traders, 
so that they may have a fair but not exorbitant profit. But this 
is not the case at Medina, because the Mohteseb is there without 
any authority.’ 

In the Qanun San‘a’ itself the gist of the argument of the 
Preamble supports price-fixing, which if not adopted leads to 
injustice and fraud. The author seems to imply that price-fixing 
had fallen into abeyance before the time of al-Mahdi li-Din 
Allah (early 13th/19th century) despite the opinions of the 
ulema in favour of its validity and the necessity of imposing it. 
He maintains that for both townsman and countryman price- 
fixing is beneficial. 


A Pre-Islamic Code of Market 
Regulations 


In the ruins of the pre-Islamic city of Timna' of the Bayhan 
district, in an open space—probably once the marketplace for 
produce entering from the countryside—stands a square stela, 
partially eroded, containing market regulations in the ancient 
south Arabian script. Professor Beeston has re-translated this 
under the title of ‘The merchant code of Qataban’,*? and 
although even his rendering leaves many uncertainties, it suggests 
similarities to the Islamic prohibition of the interception of 
commodities coming in to the market. 

Beeston has understood the ordinances of the stela to refer 
to merchandise in the broad sense, but the fuller interpretation 
of the inscription turns on the use of the root sh y t—which in 


tion of Jams‘ al-usul of Muhammad b. al-Athir (ob. 606 H.), called Taysir 
al-wusal, Cairo, 1346 H., I, 78, stating that the Prophet rejected price- 
fixing in spite of rising prices, with the words, ‘4i/ah ai-musa ir, God it is 
who fixes prices A/Bahr al-zakhkhar, III, 318, cites this Tradition to 
support the statement that, ‘sale with price-fixing (bay' alias) is prohibited.’ 
Cf. Ah. Sa'id al-Mujaylidi (1094/1682-3), ai-Taysir fi ahkam al-tas%r, ed. 
Miisd Lagbal, Algiers, 1971. 

The Taystr ai-voujul, 1, 78, attributes to the Caliph ‘Umar the Tradition, 
‘La hukrata fi suqi-na, There is no monopolising in our marker.’ He is also 
credited with opposing the monopolising (really hoarding) of a am for forty 
days to make prices rise. Ibn ‘Umar is acredited the saying, "1-ja/ib marzüug 
wa-’l-muhtakir mahrum, The importer is increased in property but the 
monopoliser is not.’ This Tradition is also used by the commentator on the 
Zaydi al-Azhar. 

50 Travels in Arabia, London 1829, reprint Beirut, 1972, 377. 

51 For the Prophet’s appointment of a governor, in later times a muhtasib, over 
the Medina market and that of Mecca after he took it over, see ‘Ali b. 
Ibrahim . . . Nir al-Din al-Halabi, a/-Strat ai-Halabiyyah, Cairo, 1349, II, 
447. In the first century of Islam Ziyad b. Abi-hi obviously concerned 
himself with prices, for his agents (emma) over the Dar al-Rizq at Basrah 
and al-Kalla'—which were probably grain and fodder markets and he would 
ask them what had come into Dar al-Rizq and about prices. By implication 
this seems to indicate that he would exercise some sort of control over 
them. Al-Balàdhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, edit. M. Schloessinger and M.J. 
Kister, Jerusalem, 1971, IV, i, 186. 

52 Qaktan, London, 1959, I. Cf. ‘A Minaean market code’, BSOAS, 1978, 
XLI, i, 142-5. 


Geez means ‘to sell . Qadi Ismail’? however informed me that 
shtyatah and its derivatives mean ‘buying of grain—measuring 
it out (shirà^ al-ta‘am—al-tktiyal), and Goitein?* reports that 
‘we "buy" anything, but anything that belongs to the grain 
category we nishiat (ayy hajah nishtari —amma kull ma kan jins habb 
nishtat) This alters the whole application of the ‘code’ if this 
restricted sense of shy: be accepted as appropriate. The 
inscription's list of officials participating in the legisiative act 
includes a slightly ambiguous reference to dkahab55 land, where 
grain would be grown. The following are the main provi- 
sions of the stela, rendered along the general lines of the Beeston 
translation, but with adaprations or reinterpretations to suit the 
Arabic use of s/t y ; and its derivatives—it need hardly be remarked 
that these are provisional and, to some extent, conjectural. 

Clause 1 stipulates that whoever seils5 grain (m sh y O of 
Timna‘ or B r m must pay the market-tax/earnest-money,?" and 
have a booth/set up a tent (AA d r* in Sh m r (which last Beeston 
sees as the name of Timna‘ market-place) Clause 2 requires 
persons of all tribes that go to Qataban with (grain) to sell 
(bmshpm), and fodder (rmm), and sheep-and-goats (grym)? shall 
occupy a booth/set up a tent, and conduct their business and sell 
in Sh m r. Clause 3 permits such a person, once he has occupied 
his booth/tent in Sh m r, to sell grain (byshtyr) and bargain® 
with any booth/tent-holder and vendor/purchaser of grain 
(mshi) without the intervention?! of the ‘Ahir of Sh m r. This 
last-named official seems to correspond to the Islamic Headman 
of the Market (‘Aqil a/-Sug) who might be a dailal, i.e., a commis- 
sion agent, broker. Clause 4 (which is not easy to interpret) seems 
to state that when the Headman (‘Afir) of Sh m r announces 
that he authorises the Qatabanians to offer hospitality (perhaps 
protection?) to the tribes (so as) to sell (yshz) at Timna‘, having 
set up a tent (or—occupied a booth) with his grain for sale (sz), 
then Qataban will purchase grain (yishtatum) from the tribes." 
Clause 5 stipulates that when they inform the Headman (74A) of 
Sh m r that any stranger? tribe has attempted to visit any part 


53 Cf. his ai-Amihal al-Yamaniyah, I, 207, no. 575, ‘Akbar mihimm-ah masabb 
al-shiyajah, His greatest preoccupation is his leather bag for carrying (his 
purchase of) grain’ Le. All his care is for his daily bread. An unpublished 
proverb is Q rdak za-la shitah, Locust collecting (which costs nothing) not 
grain buying. G. R. Smith, The Ayyubids and early Rasilids in the Yemen, 
Gibb Mem. Series, XXVLI, London-Beirut, 1973-8, 40 (al-Simi al-ghait) 
recounts under the events of the close of the 6th/12th century that ‘One of 
the ordinary folk of the market ('ammat al-siig} came to (al-Malik al-‘Aziz) 
complaining that one of the troops (ajnad) had come to sell grain (yashtat 
ai-a Gm), and he offered him to sell it at more than the price, but he refused, 
saying, “I am not going to purchase twice over." So they fell to quarrelling 
over that, and pride drove the soldier to refuse to sell it except at more than 
the price. The soldier then broke the man's measure (mikyal) and 
scattered the grain. Here it seems to me the text demands that ;shrag means 
to sell grain (not to buy it), One may deduce further from the text that 
there was a recognised price for grain, possibly even a fixed price, and this 
during the rule of the orthodox Ayyubids. Ibid, 201, however seems to use 
ishray in the sense of buying wheat. 

54 Jemenica, 58, no. 343. 

55 Cf. Gloss. dat., flood-watered fields. 

56 [t seems necessary to understand the root s&yy as used in the inscription in 
both senses of buying and selling as appropriate to the context. S. D 
Goitein, ed. Habshush: Travels in Yemen, Jerusalem, 1941, 89, haz, to 
sell cereals, and istaj to buy them. 

57 The ‘r b is reminiscent of *arbim, earnest-money, ‘araba fi bay'i-hi, to give 
earnest money in the case of his purchase, and a raba, to pay in advance. 

58 In Landberg’s Hadramoüt, khadr is explained as case, tente, maisonette en 
pierres ou en briques. 

59 These three commodities are substituted for Beeston’s ‘merchandise, bales 
and goods". Lisdn al-‘Arab, XV, 145-6, gives al-armam as the last part 
of the plant remaining, a plural of rimm, but there are many indications that 
it means dry fodder grass, e.g. arammat al-ibl, the camels took fodder 
('alaf), rammar al-shah al-kashish, the ewe took the grass in its lips. Ibn 
al-Athir, Nihavah, III, 281, speaks of ganiyyai-ghanam sheep-and-goats 
acquired for milking, but garityy can refer also to she-camels. Traditions 
mention gamiyyah saminah, a fat animal. These are precisely the com- 
modities the countryfolk in Wadi Baybàn bring to market, and, unless my 
memory deceives me they bring in camel loads of :humam grass for fodder. 

60 In proposing to translate this word, equivalent to the Arabic #rakhar as 


The Market, Business Life, Occupations, Stimulants 


of Qataban with grain to sell (bmsh£m) to Qataban, ‘or that a 
man has consistently acted to the detriment of his fellow trader 
by fore-stalling ’,®* he shall be fined fifty silver® pieces, Clause 6 
tells us that the King of Qataban and the Headman (‘Afir)of Sh m r 
(market) are not to bring into reckoning a benefit® of seed (i.e. 
a levy or gift of grain) on grain they sell and Qataban buys, and 
on those upon whom the Headman (‘Afir} has imposed a 
grain-sale fee (shzyem)®? of N silver pieces, already paid in 
advance (?) to Qataban in the grain-market (mshz) of Sh m r, the 
Qataban tax (?).5* Clause 7 seems to mean that an inhabitant of 
Timna‘ who leases (?) his house or building with a courtyard? to 
the occupier of a booth or tent shall pay (tax?)—or it might 
possibly mean, pledge to the King of Qataban from certain of his 
own or the occupier's goods. Clause 8 seems to mean that no 
person shall have any dealings in grain who pays (tax), or it might 
mean, makes a pledge, in order to sell grain to a stranger tribe 
instead of dealing with Qataban or S ' f L.” Clause 9 is uncertain, 
and Clause 10 prohibits trading at night. 

It will be perceived that the afore-going ordinances, uncertain 
as our understanding of their sense still is, do hint, if no more, 
at resemblances to the Statute of San‘a’. It seems to me that the 
object in centralising trading on Timna‘ market may be less for 
fiscal reasons than Beeston proposes, but more so as to preserve 
the interests and rights of the Timna‘ merchant body trading in 
grains, but this does in part depend on whether ‘r 6 is to be 
interpreted as paying a tax or putting down earnest-money. 
Clause 4, discussing asking for hospitality, may indicate a system 
like that in present-day Hadrami Shibàm, a trading entrepót, 
where the commission agent/broker lodges the tribesman in his 
own house during the latter's stay in town. A ‘stranger tribe’ 
might be a tribe outside Timna‘ jurisdiction which yet wished 
to sell its produce in Timna* market but was required to obtain 
specific permission from the Headman to do so. Clause 5 defines 
the penalty to be paid by a ‘stranger tribe’ infringing this rule 
and the man who goes out to deal with them. 


bargain, Professor Beeston writes, ‘Jamme military texts contain several 
instances of fkhr used in the sense of “to make proposals to someone”, which, 
in a mercantile context could easily be “bargaining.” ' I should however 
like to compare also Qadi Isma‘il, ‘Subsan muzayyin ai-bida'ah ft wajh 
al-misktart, Praise to the man who cracks up his goods to the buyer.” This 
is said when inferior goods are in brisk demand and people flock to buy 
them! - 

61 Perhaps by intervention is meant mediation by the ‘Ahir to settle a deal 
between vendor and purchaser. 

62 This clause I interpret rather differently from Beeston, since it seems 
unlikely that buyers would go out from Timna‘ but they would rather 
come into the market. 

63 Stranger (nkr) is parallel to ghartd of the Qanun San‘a’ 

64 Beeston proposes this new rendering which has been adopted here in 
preference to his ‘constant cheating’ since it could relate to interception of 
tribes people going to market, and thereby form a logical sequel to the 
first part of the clause. 

65 Wirg in Arabic, means silver, coined or otherwise. Gold would hardly be 
appropriate in this context. 

66 The texts n'mt bz(w)rtm may be compared with the Arabic am, a gift. 
It looks as if what was intended is that a voluntary gift is not to become a 
fixed tax, or that it is not to be included as part of other imposts, or that no 
such gift is to be levied at all! In an agreement between a family of Thibi 
near Tarim of Hadramawt and the local Yafi‘i sultans the latter renounce 
their rights to various customary impositions including a makhlab, Le. a 
sheaf of grain sent at harvest-time—the situation is not unlike that in 
ancient Timna‘. 

67 Shtytm is equivalent to the Arabic ishttyaj, and, from meaning buying or 
selling grain, could conceivably develop the sense of a tax on selling; but 
here and in Clause 1 might it not refer to earnest-money, and qzdmm be 
equivalent to the common Arabic word tagdimah, an advance of money? 

68 Sabaean nky, to strike. Beeston proposes ‘coinage’ bur in the context the 
Arabic dartbah, tax, seems as feasible. 

69 From Beeston’s discussion of this word mkhin it appears that this type of 
building is sometimes described as having a sarhat, which means a court 
in the Yemen, and for a grain merchant such a building could be specially 
useful. 

70 Al-Safil is a common name in south Arabia—perhaps here the lower Wadi 
Bayhan, equivalent to B r m? 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


Buying, Selling and Trading in 
Yemeni Proverbial Literature 


How Yemenis look upon the business of buying and selling, 
commerce, loans and money in general is clearly revealed in the 
popular expressions and lore of the proverb. Many of these 
sayings are common to the country at large, some are peculiar to 
a district, some are described by Qadi Isma‘tl as current among 
merchants, and both he and Goitein?! record proverbs special 
to the Jews, and naturally there are proverbs deriving from some 
Muslim religious tenet or observance which Jews would not 
employ and vice-versa. 

‘Buying and selling are the war of the Believers’ 7? since in 
the chaffering over some piece of goods comes out a man's 
prowess,” and to bargain is not a matter of shame but of pride. 

*He who lets his buying be managed by another is only half a 
man, He is not familiar with the Market and they will *take a 
loan of him (zadau 'alayhY?* The merchant's profession is to be 
preferred to all other occupations— 'the dust on an article of 
merchandise is musk!” 

All commerce used formerly to follow that of the capital, so 
‘if San‘a’ has opthalmia the World is blind.’ This apparently 
means that if trading conditions are bad there then elsewhere they 
are much worse. 

It is wiser to lay out your money in commodities than to 
hoard it away—‘ goods not money "7" and live on the profits, but 
almost the opposite is implied in the proverb, ‘Preserving 
capital, not seeking income.” However this seems to apply 
only to investing in business likely to be unprofitable! ‘Don’t 
wait too long in selling your onions, hoping for profit till they go 
bad, but sell at cost.’ 7? The jallab importing goods which he 
sells by the score (kazorajah) and who must make an impression 
on the retailer (miksuir (sic) or petty dealer (bavya -mishiari) 
is advised, ‘Sell your goods when you are still wearing your 
sandals/or, the dust (of travel) is still on you/or, you've just 
arrived.” Sell at any price rather than allow anything to remain 
too long in your trading establishment (;atjar),'! even if you do 
so with regret. Be content with a small profit— ‘the price for 
something sold first in the day to a Jew, but no travelling off to 
Aden'? where so many Yernenis went to gain their livelihood 
in the days of Aden's prosperity, though mostly Yemenis from the 
Shafi‘i districts. 

To sell wholesale is more profitable than to retail.?3 It is the 
briskness of the market that sells an article, not the quality of the 
goods.** Inflated prices? bring goods to the market—a high 


71 Jementca, 152, no. 1152. al-mumakkin muwaddt nuss rajja!. Qàdi Isma'il in 
al-Amthàl al-Yamantvah, volume L, and further volumes as vet unpublished, 
and S. D. F. Goitein, Jemenica, draw on Muslim and Jewish informants 
respectively bur there is little not common to the communities. 

72 ALAmrÁàal, l, 339, no. 990. 

73 Ibid, L, 262, no. 740. 

74 Qadi Isma'il's collection includes, Af-rgJah Hi"-rajjal, Bargaining is for the 
Man.’ Rijlah means kathrat al-musasvamah ‘ind al-shira’. Hard bargaining 
is a quality in a man for which he is not faulted (y&'ab). A barbed proverb 
hits the mark in the saying, ‘Rayil al-bayt ghalab raji! al-stig, The bargainer 
in the home beats the bargainer of the market.’ Ray is the adjective of 
rilah, bargaining hard. When a man has bought something and is 
discussing its price (zagyim al-sil'ahy his wife will show him many reasons 
proving he has been cheated over it! 

75 ALAmthal, I, 360, no. 1061. 

76 Ibid, 95, no 268; Jemenica, 14, no. 71. 

77 Ibid, 41, no. 212; al-Amthat, L, 300, no. 872, Bida'ah wa-là girsh. 

78 Qàagi Isma‘il’s unpublished, H;fç a/-uju! wa-/a palab al-mahsul. " 

79 Al-Amthāi, 1, 338, no. 988. Cf. Temenica, 46, no. 248, Bi'buda at-ak wa-'ad-ak 
hàng laha. 

80 Zemenica, 46, no. 249. 

81 Al-Amthal, i, 339, no. 989. 

82 Ibid, I, 285, no. 818. Bida min Yahudi wa-la safar ila ‘Adan. Another 
versión runs, ‘Economy in the kitchen, but no... Tadbir at-daymah 
wa-lā.. ° 

83 Ibid, L, 400, no. 1191, Aljabr jabūr. Jabr is wholesalery and jabur what is 
used to set broken bones. 

84 Qadi Isma‘il and Jemenica, 98, no. 684, Tib al-sug wa-la ib al-bida‘ah. 
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demand brings goods to the market.** Import goods to the market 
when it is slack, not when activity is brisk when it will conse- 
quently be swamped with commodities—a merchant who imports 
when the market is dull and holds his wares till the time of 
demand will make great profits.87 The purchaser prefers to get 
‘two things from one merchant"? and not go to many. In Ibb 
they say, ‘Don’t sell to two and don’t buy from three.’ To sell 
at the price for which you bought something is to sell at a loss89— 
it would be a thief’s price?" (bay‘ sarig)—day-light robbery, as 
one says in English—on the other hand a large profit on a small 
quantity is really a small profit?! because people will not buy 
from an exorbitant dealer. Àn intending purchaser should bring 
his money with him to help settle a bargain quickly— ‘When 
(money) is present Iblis is absent” °? A merchant naturally 
prefers the man who offers him the highest price— ‘the door for 
more is open (bab al-zayid maftul) This last proverb is 
reminiscent of the Zaydi maxim, ‘Bab al-ijtihad maftuh, The 
door of independent judgement is (still) open. Of a man who 
won't lower his prices people say, ‘Either my bull fetches a 
hundred or I take him back to the stable.” If you don't believe 
the price I quote, then try for yourself and see—bugshat-ak wa'l- 
suq.” To urge a merchant to compromise and attempt to meet 
the customer's offer (rasamuhb) they say, ‘God bless the 
vanquished, i.e. the one who concedes the point in this ‘war of 
the Believers.’ 

‘Anything cheap is (really) dear— a donkey costing a qirsh is 
dear—a donkey costing a hundred is cheap.’ ‘Something of top 
quality is known by its price.” If it is expensive you should not 
worry, for ‘costliness is cheap.’ There is no point in trying 
to raise matters that have already been decided for ‘the seller has 
sold and received the price in full.’ Perhaps also one has bought 
something on a lucky day.?? 

The merchant is exposed to annoyance by persons who have 
no work to do but can spend their time bargaining with him.!?? 
An astute merchant!!! praises his wares, giving the impression 
that there is competition to purchase them, but, philosophically 
enough, another proverb tells us that ‘a thousand shops are under 
the protection of the Merciful,’ ie., no merchant receives 
more than his daily bread and a rival following the same calling 
cannot affect this.1%2 

The power of money is such that ‘for your baysah (a copper 
coin of extremely low denomination) you may mount the gad:.' 19 
That is to say bribery corrupts even so respectable a person as a 
gadt from whom justice is to be expected, but perhaps he is to be 
excused if, according to another saying, ‘Money binds fast the 
Jinn!’ 394 These sayings have a broader application than market 


85 Qadi Isma‘il and Jemenica, 112, no. 795, Al-ghaia jallab. 

B6 Qadi Ismà'il, Ai-haga jallab and al-haza min al-Jannah. Haza, presumably 
from Class. Arabic hasa, to acquire, is explained as al-igbal ‘ala ’l-shira’. 

87 ALAmphai, 1, 34, no. 95, Ijlib la bawrah, wa-la tijlib fa haza. Al-bawrah = 
kasad al-sug. 

88 Ibid, I, 300, no. 873. 

89 Ibid, I, 338, no. 987. 

90 Ibid, I, 339, no. 991. 

91 Qadi Ismail, Ribk ai-kathir fi 'I-gahil galti. Cf. Ribh fi "I-kans wa-là khasarah 
fi *Lsabim, Profit even though sweeping (a menial occupation) but not 
loss in (trading in) soap. 

92 Al-Amihal, 1, 82, no. 230; Temenica, 11, no. 53. 

93 Ai-Amthal, L, 271, no. 767. 

94 Ibid, I, 248, no. 697, In shi bi-thawri miyah willa rijit marbad-ih. 

95 Ibid, I, 311, 904. 

96 Ibid, I, 276, no. 781. Cf. ibid, I, 284, no. 811. 

97 Qadi Isma'il, A-G! fi thaman-ah, 

98 Jemenica, 112, no. 796. 

99 ALAmrhal, I, 276, no. 784. 

100 Ibid, 1, 323, no. 944, Al-bayya -ai-mishtari maskharat al-farigh. 

101 Ibid, I, 330, no. 962, Bihagga ii- 'l-bay'ah. 

102 Ibid, I, 220, no. 618, Alf dukkan ‘ala kanaf al-Rahman. 

103 Ibid, I, 278, no. 792. 

104 Qadi Isma“, 4-darahim tiddi ‘Ljinn mirabbitin. Other proverbs collected 
by him include, Adigirsh ba'd Allah khayr oi-a'evan, The Riyal after God is 
the best aid. Ail-darahim tirkab a-qawm fawg al-gawm, Money sets tribe 
ren tribe. Al-darahim mikhrabar al-husun, Money destroys strong 
‘ortresses. 


dealings of course and are indicative of the half amused and 
cynical tolerance Yemenis have for the way in which officials may 
be bribed, the allegiance of tribes bought, and a good reputation 
acquired through money judiciously applied. Yet, ‘a/-‘amal 
ai-'al lak wa-li-'l-stig’ 195 which means that good workmanship of 
any sort (e.g. weaving, Aiyakah)—if you do it well—is in the 
interest of your customer and of your own good repute. 

The suspicion of the townsman of the tribesman in business 
transactions is expressed in the saying, ‘When the Badwi states 
a price you halve it.’! The Badwi indeed does not always ask too 
high a price for what he is selling, while ‘ the tribesman’s debt 
(owed by him) melts like salt in water,’ and you rarely manage 
to recover it—or so the townsman says. The proverb is quoted in 
connection with a person who disregards some duty he owes. 
Therefore he also says, ‘The market rather than a hundred 
countrysides, Al-suq wa-la miyah badiyah, preferring to buy 
there and not in the bawadi. San‘a’ folk are brethren, but not 
the tribesman, Ahl San‘a’ akhwah mukhraj al-gabili.’ 108 That is 
to say San‘a” folk can bear with an injury done them by one of 
their fellow-townsmen but they cannot put up with anything 
from the tribesman. 

How the Yemeni regards debts is amply illustrable from 
proverbial literature. “I take refuge in God from debt (dayz) 
and blindness of eye (‘ayn).’ ‘Debt is a worry at night and a 
humiliation during the day." This proverb is also reflected 
in an Islamic Tradiüon. With rueful humour the Yemeni says, 
‘If you find it easy to contract a debt, say, “O God, make it 
difficult!” ii Metaphors drawn from the difficulties experienced 
in the repayment of debts are, "The payment is greater than the 
loan, payment gives one a pain in the stomach. '!!?. Still there is 
no point in paying one debt by contracting another, for ‘two 
debts do not settle one debt. 3 When a man is seeking a loan 
he flatters but when asked to pay it back he turns abusive, ‘At the 
time of borrowing it’s Sidt (my Lord), but when it comes to 
repayment it’s ya Yahauwdil !1* Nevertheless I recall hearing a 
wounded soldier in the north re-capitulating all his debts to his 
fellow-tribesmen so that they could settle them if he died—in full 
accord with pre-Islamic and Islamic emphasis on this point. 

One should look after one's qirsh—the Maria Theresa silver 
dollar—al-girsh al-abyad yinfa‘ l-'Lyawm al-aswad, the silver/ 
white qirs is useful on the black day, i.e., save up your money for 
a rainy day. Al-girsh ‘abd-ak ma dam fi jayb-ak, fa-in Rharaj 
fa-ant ‘abd-ih, The girsh is your slave as long as it is in your 
pocket, but when it leaves it you become its slave! The girsh 
weighs an ounce, but it requires a pound of intelligence (to handle 
it wisely), a/-girsh wazn-th wagiyyah wa-yishti rag] ‘agi. Neverthe- 
less one should not hoard one’s money but use it to earn a profit— 
girsh yidur wa-la alf magrur. ^ 


105 Ibid. 

106 ALAmthal, I, 77, no. 219. 

107 Qadi Ismail, Dayn al-qabiñ yitmalit (unpublished). 

108 A?-Amthai, 256, no. 721. 

109 Temenica, 108, no, 763. 

110 Qadi Isma‘il, Al-dayn hamm bi-L-layl wa-madhallah bi-'I-nahar. 

111 At.Amthal, I, 76, no. 218. 

112 Jemerica, 121, no. $76; 122, no. 877. 

113 Qadi Isma‘il, Dayn mà yaggi dayn. 

114 Qadi Ismail, “nd al-salaf ya Sidi, wa-'ind al-magda, ya Yahawdi. To the 
Yemeni the term Yahazd: is a simple epithet of abuse bandied about among 
Muslims without a thought as to its meaning. This comes out well in the 
proverb, ‘Al-yahamdah ft "qulub, ma hih bi-uil al-zanantr, Jewishness is in 
hearts, it does not depend on the length of locks.’ (Rossi, L' Arabo parlato, 
66). Cf. ‘Ind ai-salaf ya ‘amm wa-'inda 'm-magda ya shaybatal-khass, At the 
time of the loan, ‘O (paternal) uncle’, and at the time of repayment, *O mean 
old man! 

115 Qadi Ismi‘il’s unpublished collection. Another version of the last runs, 
Qirsh dawwar wa-ia alf hiwar. 
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Crafts, Trades and Professions 
followed at San‘a’ 


The list of professions that follows has been provided by 
Dr. A. Shivtiel drawing on various Hebrew sources,!!* and to this 
is appended below certain categories not included in his list 
but taken from Rossi's study. Though the list covers the activities 
of Jewish artisans and workmen, many of these crafts were also 
plied by Muslim workmen before and/or after the departure of 
the Jews, with, of course, certain obvious exceptions. 

‘Ammar, builder. 

“Arar, perfumer, chemist.117 

Bayya -mishtart, shopman, grocer, drysalter, etc. 
Dabbagh, tanner. 

Darrab, a silversmith engaged in hammering metal flat. 
Farran, baker in a furn (oven). See khabbaz infra. 
Haddad, blacksmith. 

Hajjam, cupper, blood-letter. Cf. jarra‘ infra. 

Haliag, cf. mihailig infra. 

Hakwaji, (Turkish), see mihalw:, infra. 


Hammad, porter. 


Jallab, importer. 

Jarra’, cupper, 

Koteb (Heb., = Ar. katib), transcriber of sacred writings, scrolls, 
etc. Cf. Arabic nassakh infra. 

Kayyal, measurer of grain. The Jewish &avya/ also bought from 
villagers and sold grain. In a good year the villager would 
bring his grain to the houses of the kayyals who measured!” 
it before buying. In the harvest season the rich would buy 
supplies for the whole year, the middle income group for a 
month at a time, the poor for a week only. 

Khabbaz, baker, see farran supra. The khabbaz sold mostly to 
the army or richer Arabs who for some reason did not bake 
at home. 


Khallas, silver/gold smith, working with mukhlaş (silver). 

Khudrap, (Turkish) green-grocer.!1? 

Maddar, according to the Hebrew sources the maddar was a 
potter, and madar a salesman of pots.120 

Mallaj, (mud)-plasterer. 

Magsar, cleaner of wells or drains ('4ga/1)!?! 

Mi'attig,!?* maker of wine or “arags, of grapes and raisins. 

Mibawrit, manufacturer of gun-powder (barur) for the army or 
quarry-men. 

Mibardig, snuff (birdugany ? manufacturer. 

Mibashmig, maker of shoes (bashmaq).12% 

Midgarwi, peddlar, carrying his wares in a bag (zu'bah), or on a 
donkey.!?5 


116 This might be compared with the list in T. Fahd, “Les corps de métiers au 
iv/xé siècle à Bagdad’, Ji. of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
Leiden, 1965, VII, ii, 186-212, and similar articles elsewhere. 

117 Cf. p.185a, 0.89. 

118 For each quantity measured the &ayyá! used to lay down a pebble so that the 
villager could keep a reckoning. 

119 I have been told that some thirty or more years ago vegetables were not 
much sold in Santa but the consumption has greatly increased since then. 

120 Cf. pp.228b, 328. The types of pot mentioned are akwaz (kuz), burayim 
(burmah), jamin (jamanah), quial (gullah), adwah (dawk), zabadi (zubdiyyah), 
qagart (gasriyyak). 

121 In the Yemen they say yimşur al-bir, he cleans the mud out of the well, the 
action being misarah. For 'üqah see p.442a. 

122 Presumably from the classical Arabic ‘arg, wine. 

123 Cf. p.177a. 

124 He also makes bashàmig Yamaniyah, described as like slippers. 

125 This word may come from some such verb as ragarwa with perhaps a sense 
of going round to the garawi, the villager. Cf. Habshush, 92, mgarun, 
peddlar. 
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Mifailiq, wood-chopper. 

Mthalliq, barber, as &a/lag, supra. 

Mihkalwi, confectioner, sweet-maker.' 

Myakhif, lavatory cleaner. 

Mijfarmim, maker of sheep-skins sewn into a blanket (I have heard 
this called &/uttah at Rubat ‘Amran, but the word may not be 
San'an)). They made also the fleece-lined coar (arm) but this 
was more usually made by the mugaysir[miqaysur (infra). 

Mikaddim, maker of baps (baked in a furn} called k:dmah, pl. 
kidam. 

Mikabbi, the maker of fuel from dung (kiba").!?? 

Mikhayyit (mikhayyut Heb.), tailor. 

Mikhussut, (Heb.) book-binder. Cf. Rossi’s list infra, for Arabic 
equivatents. 

Milajjim, repairer of broken, cracked pottery with iron.128 

Milammi‘, maker of /amma‘—ornaments of shining copper to be 
sewn on women’s frocks. 

Minahhis, copper/brass (?) smith. 

Minakhil, sieve-maker of mushannat and manakhil. 

Migaddid, worker in qadag.129 

Migahwif, cobbler, maker of shoes called guhuf, pl. gakawif, of 
cow-hide. 

Migassus, plasterer, worker in guss.130 

Migajrun, maker of pitch (quzran)—not made in San‘a’. 

Miqaysur, maker of coats called gasirah, pl., gasayir, and karak, 
pl., kuruk, and kartiyyah, pl., karam, sheepskin coats. Strips 
(sukhttyan) of leather, or green leather thread (tirshah) are 
made by them and put on the coats. ?! 

Miragqt', leather worker who makes also buckets 132 and repairs 
them. 

Miraggug, worker in lead. 

Misabbun, soap-maker—of sabun ‘Arabi, manufactured at night 
because of the unpleasant smell. Sadun Turki is (or was) 
the general name for foreign soap. 

Mishàdi, a man who knew the roads to the villages and the prices 
of animals, and who would buy or hire beasts for people and 
guide them on their way. He seems to be equivalent to the 
magdami333 

Mishammi', candie-maker. 

Mitaiwi, plater of silver jewellery with gold. Cf. zi/a’.34 

Muannik, tinsmith. Cf. tanakji. 

Mitanwir,?* makery of pottery ovens (fanniir), and bowls for 
lahuh bread. 

Miwaggqir,“* man who roughens the surface of mill-stones when 
they have worn smooth. 

Miazmaqqus,137 stone-cutter, mason. The Hebrew sources state that 
many Muslims followed this craft. 

Miwassid, upholsterer, making wastdahs, mattresses, madak7'38 
(cushions) The customer buys the materiais and the miwassid 
comes to work in his house. 

Mi amq, seller of ‘aragi and wine. 

Muwagjfuf, maker of wijaf (donkey-saddles stuffed with ra‘ grass). 

Naddaf, cotton carder.!?? 

Nagar, carpenter. 


126 Sweets mentioned are afjas, precious stones, nabar, crystal-shaped, amid, 
acid-tasting, smilabbis sweets with a filling, rawanz, Jawarish, iugum, 
mabakhir, sweets of various shapes made of white or coloured sugar. 

127 Cf. p395a, n.29. This was and is made by Muslim villagers also.In Dula‘ 
Hamdan for instance these flat round cakes of animal dung (Aibayatt) and 
small balls of dung called ja‘mazt (pl. Ja Gmiz) are made, the dung being 
collected in a hole in the ground called mukhbazi. At the weekly markets 
in the little villages outside San‘a’ one sees small girls going round collecting 
donkey droppings to make into fuel cakes. Cf. Goitein, Zemenica, 51, 
no. 281, There is a proverb, Hari al-khara ‘ala ‘bras wu-ia 'i-sani' ak ti-’l-nas, 
Better to carry dung on one's head than be dependant on people. 

128 The milajiim goes round with his tools in a bag and repairs pots in front 
of a house. He has a special street cry. 

129 Cf. p.227b. The Hebrew sources say it is made of smail stones and slaked 
lime (murah) and when dried rubbed over with animal fat. Cf. Habshush, 92. 

130 He is said to make a hissing sound when at work! 

131 Cf. Perso-Turkish sakhtiyán, goat leather; al-Hamdani, Fkh J, ed. Akwa‘, 
295, red leather, tirshah, is Turkish meaning pea-green colour. 

132 He also makes leather bags gur, zu'ab, masabbat, saddie-bags (akAraj) and 


Cf. Ahalhwaj, supra. 
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Naggash, decorator. 

Qalh, roaster of peas, beans, dhurah, barley, wazif (dried sardines), 
locusts, etc. Cf. the present day imbar? of San‘a’ who cooks 
green peas (birt) in the market. 

Qarta‘, quarry-man, stone-cutter. This was an occupation rare 
among Jews, and in latter years Jews had left it entirely to the 
Muslims. 

Sabbagh, dyer. Long ago the dyer prepared his own dyes also but 
they had long been imported. 

Sahhab, scavenger who drags animal carcases out of the city, dogs, 
cats, donkeys, horses, the carcases being eaten by eagles and 
vultures. 

Sallat, oil, ghee and honey vendor. 

Sanna‘, weaver, making upholstery, cloth for army uniforms, 
maqarib (sing. magjab) black or indigo-dyed head cloths, 
hhaf striped waist-wrappers, shama’il camel-hair bags, and 
fara’ig (sing. fartgak) woollen carpet strips. 

Tahhan, miller. 

Tahor, i.e. mihrat a-T., silver-smithery. Tahor (Hebrew), Ar. 
jahir, is clearly the translation of the Ar. word mukhlas, pure 
silver. This craft is divided up into a number of specializa- 
tions and several of these will be seen to correspond exactly 
with Qanun San‘a’, section 3. 


a) Yishgi haqq al-Yahud, working for the Jews. 

b) Yishgi haqq al-qaba'il, working for the tribes. 

c) Yishgi sabb, working at (silver) smelting. 

d) Yishqi [ahor, working on pure silver, fine work. 

e) Khallas, worker in mukhlas silver. 

f) Myalwi, gold-washer. 

g) Darrab, silver-beater. 

h) Yishgi tizig,!* weaver with silver thread; strips sewn to the 
head-dresses of women, belts worn by Muslims, hugyah!4! 
borders, and strips (shurit). 


Tajir, owner of a cloth-shop, a clothier. Nazih al-'Azm!? 
comments on the Syrian, mainly Aleppan cloth and French silks 
in a Jewish shop at Bab al-Shararah for women's dresses. The 
Jews made their clothes at home and only Muslims ever bought 
ready-mades at such shops. 

Tanakf, see mitannik, of which this is a Turkish variant. 

An occupation of the Jews not included in the above list 
specifically but noted by Nazih al-'Azm!*? is the forgery of 
*Himyaritic' antiquities in stone. To judge by the large number 
of forgeries purchased clandestinely by European visitors today, 
the craft probably flourishes more vigorously than ever in 
Muslim hands! The Jews also were engaged in cutting and 
polishing the semi-precious stones for which the Yemen is 
famous, but in San‘a’ this art is now almost gone. 

Jewish studies may well have a complete account of this 
industry but it seems worth while to include Amin Rayhani's!4 
description of the San'a' lapidaries who worked by dipping a 
stick in water and rubbing it against a stone. Each stick, no 
longer than a lead pencil, had set at its end, in a mixture of gum 

ayia’. 

133 Cf. Qanun San‘a’, section 49, ix, note 397. 

134 Qanün San, section 3, v. 

135 We have supplied this vocalisation. 

136 Cf. p.425a-b. For the mathan see Femenica, 26, no. 130. 

137 Cf. p.468a. Wagas, yugis, to trim stone. 

138 Cf. pp.171b, 442a. 

139 The sources list the tools he employs. 

140 This word is not apparently Hebrew or Arabic. A valuable study, “Tesig- 

Bandweberei mit Gold- und Silberfaden in San‘a’,’ Baessler-Archiv Beiträge 

z. Völkerkunde, XXII, 1974, 225-45, by Aviva Klein, describes this beautiful 

craft with technical detail and illustrations. 

141 Cf. p.i92b. n. 235, also hudyah. 

142 Rihiah, I, 124-5. 

143 Ibid, I, 141. 

144 Ameen Rihani, Arabian peak and desert, 170. For the stones of near-by 

Wadi Sa‘wan see al-Hamdani, Sifah, 202, etc. 

145 Ibid, I, 134. 


and pitch, a red quartz, The manner for turning out a stone for 
a ring or seal is as follows. The trip hammer is first used to break 
up the original into small pieces, which are set in the adhesive 
substance at the end of a stick; and then the process of formation 
and polishing is achieved upon four different stones—the first, a 
flint, eats away the angles of the gem—the second, less abrasive 
rounds it, the third, a sandstone cleans it, and the fourth, a chalk, 
I think, gives it polish—and behold a carnelian which can charm 
away evil spirits. Specimens of these sticks with the stone set in 
the end were collected by the late W. H. Ingrams. 

Nazih'*5 states that most of the builders in San‘a are Jews, 
but some are Muslims. 


Additional Occupations followed in San'a1** 


Bakhshawan, gardener (Turko-Persian). 
Habbak, or mujallid, musallib, mugalith, book binder. 
Jammal, camel-man, probably not a San‘ani. 
Maddah, minstrel. 

Mijabbir, bone-setter. 

Munagqii, cobbler, shoe-maker. 

Nashshad, minstrel. 

Nassakh, copyist of books. 

Stnaydar, mosque attendant. 

Sannan, sharpener (of knives, daggers etc.). 
Shawtart, muleteer. 

Tabib, native doctor. 

Another profession is the cattle dealer known as gamma. 
But it is possible this was not a San'ani profession or not exercised 
in San‘a’. 

Of Yemeni markets in general the Egyptian writer of the first 
half of the 8th/l4th century, Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari!*’ observes, 
perhaps a little contemptuously, 


The kings of the Yemen are always bringing in from Egypt 
and Syria groups of artisans (arbab ai-gina'at) because of the 
few of them to be found in the Yemen. Nor are there adequate 
perpetual markets in the Yemen—in it there is only a day of 
the week upon which goods (aj/a5) are brought in, artisans 
and goods of their various categories appear, and markets 
are held upon that day and buying and selling take place. 
But anyone lacking something in the middle of the week 
can scarcely obtain it, except comestibles (maaki!) for these 
are always (on sale) as in other countries; manufactured 
comestibles are little sold in its markets, but on the contrary 
a person who wants anything makes it for himself. 


While in general this seems to be borne out by a few rare remarks 
of the historians, it is unlikely that there was not a continuous 
market in either San'a' or Ta'izz even at that period. We know 
from the historians that the Rasulids imported weavers and other 
craftsmen and it is possible that some of the finer Rasulid 
metalwork in brass and copper was actual manufactured by 
such craftsmen in the Yemen itself. In the 1970s the weekly 
market in San‘a’ is on Yaw al-Thuluth, Tuesday. 


146 E. Rossi, L’Arabo parlato, 145. 1 have omitted the types of agricultural 
worker he gives though these would be employed inside San‘a’. As the 
mu‘awwid, the filler of cartridge-cases who is said to yf'azowid al-ma‘abir 
does not figure in this list he was probably always a Muslim. 

Other crafts cited by S. A. Grohmann, Südarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Brünn- 
Prag-Leipzig-Wien, 1933, II, 67, as vocalised by him, are makatufiyyin, makers 
of Rtifiyyahs (Jews and Arabs), mugassabin, makers of pipe-tubes (gasabah) for 
the mada‘ah, mughashshi'in (lit. coverers), makers of the red cloth cover for the 
qasabah (Muslims), muzajjajin, glaziers (Jews), mashshañn, comb-makers 
(Muslims), skamma‘in, wax-workers (Muslims and Jews). 

147 Masálik al-absar, edit. Ayman Fwad Sayyid, Cairo, 1974, 51, section on the 
Yemen only. See Qalqashandi, Suh al-A‘sha, V, 36, on the Rasülids bringing 
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Proverbs about Professions and 
Occupations 


The esteem in which the crafts are held by Yemeni townsfolk 
is embodied in the proverbs, ‘A craft in the hand is security from 
poverty (Hirfah fi 'Lyad aman min al-fagrY, and, ‘Any person 
who is a specialist in his own craft is a sultan’, i.e., independent.’ 
Of a boy who follows the occupation, trade or craft of his father 
they say, 'Kull-in li-mihrat walid-uh ya'ud', ** no doubt applied to 
various situations. They prefer ‘one whose father and grand- 
father followed the same craft (understand perhaps, even if he be 
untrained) to a person who has been learning it for a year (ibza 
mihrah wa-là mit'allim sanak)," but a man who practices two 
crafts or trades is a liar (sahtb al-mihratayn kadhdhàb)?! because 
he will do neither well. ‘The original ancestor is of no value if the 
most recent is a cobbler (ma yinfa‘ al-jadd al-awwal ila ja al-akhir 
mnaggqil y 52 i.e., it is of no use boasting of noble ancestry if your 
father was a cobbler. It appears that this craft and that of the 
tanner are considered by Goitein's Jewish informant, as well as by 
Arabs, of the category of mihrah khafifah or despised occupations. 
The most fortunately placed crafts are those of the dyer, silversmith 
and tailor because they have a surety in their hands—in the form 
of the customer’s own property—that guarantees they will receive 
their wage (rahn al-sabbagh/al-sayyagh/al-mukhayyit bi-yad-1/ 
taht rijl-ih)3—in former days the crafts of jeweller and tailor were 
largely in Jewish hands, Nevertheless it is better to be the leek- 
gardener (qashsham) of San‘a’, a Muslim, than the Mori (Jewish 
teacher) of the country (br/ad).154 

The strenuous vigour of the laundryman is nicely indicated 
in the saying, ‘He keeps on coming and going just like the 
(swinging of the) washerman’s testes (distr wa-yiji sa‘ kual 
al-musabbiny 85 ‘The potter eats from a sherd, the repairer 
(of leather articles) goes about with torn clothes, and the cobbler 
goes bare-foot (Al-maddar ya kul fi shugfi wa-’l-muraggt’ yukhrij 
mushattat t0a-'l-mbashmig yisir kafi. "$ ‘The polisher and 
sharpener (of daggers and swords) doesn’t find fault with any 
weapon brought him (2/-saggà! ma yiayyib silaky 15? ‘Even the 
bakeresses respect one another (‘Ad al-‘ammalat yitmayazin).’ 
The bakeress (kAabbazah) is notorious for her sharp tongue and 
foul speech. The version reported by Goitein says that one 
‘ammaiah doesn’t love another, even if sisters, and he regards 
the word as covering not only the bakeress but the woman 
coffee-house keeper (muqgahmwiyah) and tailoress (sikhayyitah). 
Finally, who could be ‘poorer than a whore in Ramadan (afgar 
min gahabah fi Ramadan)? s 


San‘a’ Shepherds 


It is characteristic of the close connection of $an‘a’ people 
with the life of the countryside that in older times, and indeed 
still to this day, they are accustomed to send out their sheep-and- 


artificers from Egypt to the Yemen. 

148 Qadi Isma'il, unpublished proverbs. Cf. Jemenica, 127, no. 927. 

149 Qadi Isma‘il, ditto. 

150 Fementca, 44, no. 231. 

151 ibid, 94, no. 639. 

152 Ibid, 150, no. 1127. 

153 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished. 

154 Jemenica, 505, no. 78, The qashshám overloads his ass (Ibid, 120, no. 871). 

155 Ibid, 89, no. 598. 

156 Ibid, 151, no. 1137. Cf. Qadi Isma‘ll, al-Amthal al-Yamaniyak, I, 39, 
no. 108. Ahfa min munaqqu wa-a'ra min mikhayyu. 

157 Qadi Ismz'il, unpublished. Cf. Jemenica, 145, no. 1095. 

158 AlLAmthal, 36, no. 100; Fementca, 114, no. 818. 
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goats from the city to pasture under the care of a shepherd. 
Whereas, however, at one time within living memory of such 
scholars as Sayyid Muhammad al-Ghaffari, there used to be four 
families of shepherds (ru'Gh) in San‘a’, there is now only one 
family, al-Qa'tabi, which follows this occupation. The shepherd’s 
clients would be scattered over a number of quarters (farah) of 
the town more or less in proximity to one another, or else on his 
way to the pasture-land to which he would conduct the animals. 
Pasturing over the fields lying fallow is subject to no restrictions! 
in the Yemen by the owners of the land. As the shepherd goes 
out in the morning he passes by the houses and shouts out his 
customary call—at which the people of the house open the door 
and let out their animals. The shepherd collects (yujammi‘-ha) 
them from sunrise (a.-shurug) up to high morning (rakzar al- 
shams),!8? and from 5 p.m. he returns with them to their places— 
each ghanamah knows the house of its owner. If one of the 
ghanam gives birth he brings back the lamb under his arm!*! to 
San‘a’. 

If land has the sheep of its owner pasturing on it, others will 
not be allowed to graze their animals there, and naturally all 
shepherds know who has sheep and who has not—but in the latter 
case the landowner will not bother if the shepherd grazes over 
his land. You cannot graze on pasture belonging to others except 
by permission previously obtained. If sheep-and-goats enter 
land and eat of the pasture (mar“a) the fine is the milk of a night 
(al-bala bi-badhr laylah, badhr, lit., crop). This means that the 
(she)-goat (ma‘tz) will be milked the milk of a night (sa-tahlub 
halib laylah) and thus pay the fine. The people of Bir al-‘Azab 
have their own pasture, those of ‘Asir theirs, and so also Shu‘ub 
and the rest of the districts neighbouring San‘a’. 

In the older days the shepherd would receive an eighth of a 
Maria Theresa dollar (thumn riyal Faranst), i.e., five bugshahs!9? 
per animal, and as he would sometimes have as many as 200 to 
300 head, this would come to quite a tidy sum. Some of the big 
families (buyutat) would treat the shepherd generously (tukrim 
al-raq) and give him a piece of bread as well, this being known as 
al-sabuh. The shepherd would also get the wool (suf) of the 
ghanam (sheep-and-goats), and he or his wife would manage the 
spinning (gazi) of it into balls (maghzal). 

Types of sheep which have come to my notice in San‘a’ or the 
near-by districts are the baladi sheep with a fleece, and the 
Tihami which has a smooth coat, originating as it presumably 
does from the hot western plains. In the Qa' Jahran plain south 
of San‘a’ we noticed the Bawni which had a fleece and the Birri 
bred for meat, with no woollen fleece, but belly-fat (tharbak) and 
a fat tail (yah). In the Barat region there was the Barjt without a 


159 In tribal areas in South Arabia there is of course the maájar or interdicted 
pasture, but this would apply to grazing land only. In 1057/1647 according 
to Tabag al-haltea, 226, "The Imam (al-Mutawakkil) ordered pasturelands 
in owned grounds to be made free (ibahat al-marà'i fi "l-amlak) (to anyone) 
and that owners (mu/lak) should be restrained by exhortation from inter- 
dicting them (ta&ajjur-hay , but in 1074/1664, there was an affray in Haraz 
district because of the interdicting of pasture (maar ai-mar'a) about which 
the judges’ decisions (akkam al-Aukkam) differed, each party held to the 
view of an Imam. Discussing the subject, the Sharh ai-Azhàr, III, 324, 
says, ‘Tahajjur (in the sense of interdicting land or making it exclusive ro all 
but oneself) is established by setting up (land) marks (darb ai-a iam) on the 
sides (of it). Whosoever wishes to restrict a (piece of) land or trees sets up 
marks at the side of them. He either sets up (nasaba) stones, or makes a 
long ditch (&handag) or ties some of the branches of the treesto the others, 
so that he becomes restricting what lies behind that. As for the ditch itself 
he becomes possessor of it by virtue of excavating (it). ... When one 
interdicts a place it is permissible for him to prevent others from bringing 
H into cultivation (;ya'uh) and from cutting its trees and fruits (ashjar wa- 
wa-thimar) because he has come to have a superior right to it (ahaqq brži)? 
ee less important conditions are also stipulated, Cf. Jemeniza, 60, 
no. 353. 

In Dhu Mubammad country, as Í was told in Jabal Barat in 1973, a 
proclamation is made by a zahirah (proclamation) of one's intentions to 
make a mahjar, i.c. bilád mahjurah, the actual announcement being made 
by a dawshan. “Ismatu, sails ‘ala '"L-nabiyy—inna-hum yiqulü lakum Dhü 
Muhammad annahum hajrin bug'at filan ila nihdyar hürat-hü—atowal 
al-jayf hijrah ilā nihayat al-sayf va-"L-kharif, wa-tubah fi "I-shita", Oyez, bless 
the Prophet. Dhu Muhammad say to you that they interdict such and such 
an area up to the termination of its being a mad#jar (interdicted pasture), 
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fleece, and a/-Maribi, a small white sheep. In ‘Amran district 
the ‘Ajawi is killed while small, still suckling. A type Khawlant 
is also known in San‘a’, No doubt there are many more. There 
also seem to be cross-breeds. 

The shepherd is of course responsible for the animals under 
his care. Al-Hadi's views on this subject in the 9th/10th century 
A.D. have been recorded by Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Kufi.!$? 


I asked him about a shepherd (ra 1) with whom are camels or 
sheep-and-goats, or other animals—is he responsible (damin) 
for any that go (missing)? He said, ‘If, on his part, there is a 
cause in which there is clear negligence (tafriz)'** responsi- 
bility for any of them that have gone missing attaches to 
him—but there is no responsibility (gamamn) upon him for 
what a wolf or robbers take from him by force.’ I said, ‘Is 
the case the same if it is taken from the shepherd by force and 
coercion ('anzah wa-gahr-an)?’? He said, ‘No responsibility 
for it attaches to him, contrary to that about which he has 
been negligent.” I said, ‘Is it the same if a wolf eats a ewe 
(shah), this being known, or a beast of prey (sabu‘} mauls the 
camel or animal, and the shepherd brings back the wolf, or 
part of the skin, or part of the animal which the owner 
recognizes, or the shepherd produces proof of this?’ He said, 
‘I have already given the answer to that.’ 


In books on tribal law problems arising where animals are pastured 
together are sometimes treated, and perhaps a characteristic type 
of regulation is that of the *'Awdhalisi$? in the former Western 
Aden Protectorate who made the shepherd responsible for the 
loss of an animal which he accidentally kills when throwing a 
stone at it to make it turn in a different direction—providing 
the animal was at the rear of the flock. If a man loses an animal 
he wil! go about the Quarter crying out,'Ya man ligi 'tahyyl 
al-bahimah, rahim Allah walid-ah, Whoever comes on the lamb/ 
donkey, may God rest his father. That is to say—blessings on 
the man (lit. of course his father) who tells me where the animal 
is. A shepherd (ra?) called Sanbul used to do this in Bustan 
al-Sultan (1973). 

There is quite a different regulation (ga dah) for the murabis 
i.e., the person who rears an animal belonging to another person 
on the basis of receiving a share in its meat, as in the verse of the 
poet Muhammad al-Dhahbani,'®* speaking of a raba'ah ‘ind 
khabbaz, a male reared by a baker—to be shared out at the Feast 
of ‘Id al-Nahr. One says, "Nurabbi-ha bi-I-nuss/al-thulth, We rear 
it on the basis (of receiving) a halffthird’, in accordance with the 
agreement made between the two parties depending upon what 
each provides. A rabi“ is the term applied to a person who hires 


(from) the first of summer to the end of summer and autumn, but it is open 
(for pasture) in winter. The period of the interdiction was defined as 
awwal al-tis' ila nisf al-qayd, maʻa thamarat al-dhirah fi awwal al-shita’. In 
the Barat calendar this would be from Shubat (commencing about mid- 
February) to the stars known as af-Rawabi. For makajir see R. Traini, 
I manoscritti . , . della Fondazione Caetani, Roma, 1967, 68, and for takajjur 
and ima, al-Bakr al-sakhkhar, IV, 74,77. Mahjar al-Ahiir is a seat of the 
Sharaf al-Din Sayyids (Diwan... Mub. Sharaf al-Din, Cairo, n.d. 138). 
A more ancient evidence of the existence of the institution is in the Prophet’s 
letter to the lords (agwa/} of Shabwah confirming them in their possession 
of, inter alia, their salt and their mahjar, (Muh. Hamidullah, Mafms'at 
al-watha’ig al-siyastyyah, 3rd edit. Beirut, 1969, 204). 

160 Class. Ar. a/-duna. 

161 Called in §an‘a’ #udn, in Ta'izz, Aif, verb iktajaf. 

162 At the time of writing, at che rate of 40 dugshaks to the rival. 

163 K. a-Muntakhab, op. cit. 

164 Cf. p.231b. 

165 A stone would be thrown at the leader of the flock when one wishes to tura 
it in a different direction, but without the intention of actually hitting it. 

166 Al-Angham al-sha‘biyvah, Ta'izz, 1969 , 32. Also muraba'ah and ribá'ah is 
the action of sharing in rearing of an animal. Goitein, ‘Portrait of a weavers’ 
village’, 14, describes, in the lower Yemen, the contract as follows, ‘A general 
form of capital investment was mushzara, common property of cows shared 
by a Jew and qabili. The qabili kept the cow, feeding it and taking its milk, 
while he shared the offspring with his Jewish partner. A rich Jew might 
have as much as a hundred mushtarat. 

In passing it may be observed that when it is desired to stop a grown 

= sucking, its mother’s teats are covered with a bag called in San‘a’, 
shimalak. 


a cow, receiving a quarter in return for feeding it and half of its 
calves. Where a San‘ani family had a cow or cows they were kept 
in a stable (harr) or courtyard (kawsh) and looked after by old 
women (ai-nisa’ al-‘awagil),!*? but the cow did not go out to 
pasture, 


Articles Prohibited from 
Human Consumption 


Isiamic ulema have, at various times, prohibited or inveighed 
against the use of coffee, tea, gat, tobacco and other substances, 
but coffee fairly soon became respectable and is even associated 
with the saint ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Shadhili (ob. 821/1418) whose 
tomb at Mocha is well known, and one speaks of gahwat al-salihin, 
the coffee of the pious, it being commended (like gaz in some 
circles} as an aid to the performance of religious duties in the 
watches of the night. Tea has also long been accepted and 
tobacco, if not entirely approved by all, is in general use. 

The narcotics, opium and hashish, are of course prohibited 
by Islamic fuqaha’, but hashish (known as nüriyah) is grown in 
the countryside round Ibb and smoked after chewing gaz, though 
this is against the law. Hashish has however a long history in 
South Arabia and is listed among the commodities taxed at Aden 
about 1400 A.D. In one case it was evidently associated with 
Sufism for in the early 11th/17th century the Imam al-Mangür 
billah al-Qasim killed a Sufi in San‘a whose irreligious conduct 
Das: the fact that he used ‘to eat hashish in the way a donkey 
eats, 7268 

Grapes grow well in the Yemen and throughout the Islamic 
period the ulema have waged a long battle against wine-drinking, 
commencing at least from the days of the first Zaydi Imam 
al-Hadi ila *l-Haqq,'* and probably much eariier. To take a case 
in point, the ruling Imam in 594/1197-8 poured out all the wine 
in the houses famed for it in San‘a’.!7° 

The Turks of the first Ottoman occupation forbade wine to 
Muslims, but others of them indulged in it till, about 1034/1624-5, 
it was sold openly in the San’a’ markets as if it had never been 
forbidden in the Holy Book."! When the Zaydis drove out the 
Ottomans they took severe measures against the Jews selling 
wine. Indeed the Jews, who can legally manufacture wine and 
'aragi for their own consumption in an Islamic state, are recur- 
tently in trouble for selling it to Muslims whether of their own 
free will or under pressure. During the second Ottoman occupa- 
tion, Zabarah,'” listing the vices of the Turks, tells us picturesquely 
that, under their rule, ‘wines appeared like cool water’, and 
‘the inviolable graves of the Muslims were destroyed and walls 
and khans built with the stones from them.’ 

Jarmüzit?? alludes to wine as being openly sold in the markets 
of Hadramawt, though I imagine this was confined to the coastal 
centres, not the cities of the interior, and the Sultan even imposed 
a duty (ganun) on it, but the fag: Badr stopped this (basara-ha). 

Wine is still made quite widely, but with much secrecy, in 
the north, and would be impounded in San‘a’ and the persons 
apprehended with it would be punished. I discovered a reai 
sentiment of contempt among most northern tribesmen for 
persons, Muslims, who drink alcoholic beverages. Though the 
Jews have departed some time ago wine is said still to be sold in 


167 Properly ‘wise women’ but rendered as (a mat fi "I-5inn. 

158 Al-Shawkani, a/-Badr al-jaii*, Il, 49. 

169 Sirat al-Hadt ila ‘Haqq, 69, 80, where a man of Yam is meted out eighty 
lashes and dies, passim. 

170 A'immat al-Yaman, I, 117, aldur al-mashhurah bi-dhálika. 

171 Ghayat af-amani, 819. 

172 A'immat al- Yaman, (2), IH, 65. 

173 ALSirar al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 257; cf. my Portuguese off the South Arabian 
coast, 30, 176. 

174 Naval Intelligence Division, B. R. 527, Western Arabia and the Red Sea. 
Geographical Handbook Series, Oxford, 1946, 463; In the High Yemen, 
94-5. 
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the Qa‘ al-Yahud area. Spirits imported from the West have been 
coming into the Yemen even before 1962 though at that time they 
were consumed in considerable fear of discovery by the organisa- 
tion appointed for a-amr bi-'L-ma'ruf wa-’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar. 


Qat 

Qar (Catha edulis) has attracted the keen interest of foreign 
visitors to the Yemen, most of whom discuss the chewing of it 
with various degrees of prejudice such as the European missionary 
attitude quoted by Hugh Scott,!”4 and the Egyptian propagandist 
booklet al-Yaman bayn al-gat wa-fasad al-hukm.U5 Since as a 
social habit it plays an important part in San‘ani life a few 
observations about it are justified here. Scott, despite his own 
bias, for he calls gat chewing ‘a noxious form of drug-addiction' ,* 
provides quite a good description of the chewing of the young 
leaves, leaf-buds and shoots of Catha edulis, in the thirties which 
would be true of today. In the mafra; Savyids and other wealthy 
people hold large gar-chewing parties, often repeated day after 
day among the same persons. These parties are usually preceded 
by lunch and coffee; chewing begins about two o'clock in the 


Fig. 12.1 The gat plant (Catha edulis) 


afternoon and for those who only work in the morning or do no 
work at all, it lasts till eight o'clock. Noon and afternoon prayers 
are said before the party begins, while the sunset and evening 
prayers are said together after it ends. *As many as from twenty to 
forty persons may be crowded into an ill-ventilated room. 
Windows and doors are shut and several hubble-bubble pipes 
are lit. The participants sit round the walls, each with a bundle 
of gat and a spittoon in front of him. When a man has chewed for 
some time, swallowing only the juice of the plant, his cheeks 
become uncomfortably distended with a green paste of chewed 
leaves . . . this paste is then ejected, with the aid of a finger, into 
a spittoon. The man then drinks noisily from a cruse of water, 
swilling out the mouth and often also swallowing water to assuage 
thirst.’ The distaste Scott felt for the gåt session is hardly disguised! 

Foreigners resident in San‘a’ in more recent years often take 
a more liberal attitude to qat chewing than this, and some even 
participate. As a social habit the gar madkaY" has many advan- 
tages—it is a place where much business is transacted, politics 


175 Muh. al-Sayyid Ayyüb, Cairo, 1963, though it includes some useful infor- 
mation. The usual clichés are to be found in Mohamed Said El Attar, 
Le sous-développment économique et social du Yemen, Alger, 1964, 123, who 
states that the properties of gat lie between those of cocaine and opium, and 
speaks of its dia narcotique! This biased, and highly inaccurate book has 
been widely circulated, and as might be expected repeats the myth that 
coffee has been rooted up to make way for qar— which, were it true, is at any 
rate good economic sense, as coffee was not selling well abroad whereas 
gat was. Neither is noted for nutritive properties. 

176 Loc. cit. À gat session is described by Nazih, Rik/aA, L, 61. -— 

177 Madka, pl., madaki, the cushions in the mafraj which give the session its 
name. In Aden one speaks of mabraz ai-gat. 
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discussed, or literary gatherings, especially before the 1962 
coup d’état,take place. Conversation starts in a fairly animated 
way but as the gaz begins to take effect the company gradually 
falls silent and a slightly glazed look comes over the eyes—the 
main sound being the soft bubbling of the water-pipe as the long 
tube is passed around—but the sense of comfort and relaxation, 
and, doubtless, the pleasant musings of the participants at this 
stage described as waking dreams (kulim al-yagzah), pleasant 
atmosphere (Jaww laitf)—one swims in thought (yisbah fr L-fikr), 
are much more attractive than the stridency of a Western cocktail 
party. Less pleasing is the discharge of the gaz-cud into spittoons 
(matafillmadafil) and the avid swilling of water to quench the 
drought that gat induces—but Yemenis drink water with a sound 
like the last water swirling down the plug-hole of a bath anyway! 

Both men and women chew qaz and smoke the water-pipe, 
not of course at the same madka in this segregated society. 

One of the most balanced reports on the gat situation is that 
of the Qat Commission of Inquiry,!”* published by the Aden 
Government in 1958, after the ban on the import of gar to Aden 
imposed by the Legislative Council at the instance of certain 
Arab Adenese members. The Report of the United Nations 
Narcotics Commission having proved unhelpful in view of the 
conflict of opinion on the gaz question among the delegates, the 
Commission sought the views of Aden Medica! Service doctors. 
They 


expressed the opinion that there is no evidence that the gat 
habit is dangerously injurious to health. It does cause 
constipation, but it has never been suggested that it may 
seriously damage the body as may tobacco, which is alleged 
to cause lung cancer, or alcohol, which may cause liver 
complaints. Qa: does not create an addiction, like opium or 
hashish, in that those who are suddenly deprived of it, do not 
suffer physical consequences. Deprivation may cause mental 
distress, but that is all. Confirmed gar eaters who are deprived 
of the leaf, when they visit foreign countries, quickly adapt 
themselves to its absence. 


In the first place, then, gar is not a narcotic in the correct use 
of the term. Unlike tobacco it does not seem particularly addictive, 
and Imam Yahya for instance is stated to have given it up, not 
because he disapproved of it, but simply on medical advice. 
Moderate gaz-fanciers will attend or hold a gat-session as a form 
of relaxation at varying intervals during which they never touch 
the leaf. If a person over-indulges in gat as other individuals 
might do in other stimulants this in itself is no reason to condemn 
the gat habit. It has certain displeasing short term after-effects 
such as sleeplessness, irritability and constipation as already 
mentioned, but it has yet to be proven that it has any long-term 
deleterious effects on the body. It is widely used in the Yemen— 
yet the Yemenis are a sturdy race upon which the writer has seen 
no apparent general ill effect, whereas on the contrary, where 
malnutrition exists, its signs are unmistakeable. 


178 Aden Colony. Report of the Qat Commission of Inguiry, (Government 
Printer, Aden, 1958), 10-11. The Commission was constituted of Sir 
Bernard Reilly, a former Governor of Aden and a lawyer, E. W. Nunn. 
Wise recommendations included that the price of gat be kept as low as 
possible and excessive consumption be discouraged. The commonsense 
statement was made that, “The ban gravely interfered with wide-spread 
social habits of long standing and is naturally the cause of resentment and 
discontent.’ An experienced officer of the Aden Government, the late 
E.R. Johnson, in private conversation, considered the ban an unwarranted 
interference with the rights of the individual parallel to depriving a non- 
Muslim of tobacco and alcohol—which of course were under no ban. 

179 Nash al-‘arf, 11, 180, mentions a learned scholar of the early 12th/18th 
century so fond of qat that he preferred it to gët (food). The journal 
al-Hikmar al- Yamaniyah, San‘a’, 1358/1939-40, in an article on the economy 
of the Yemen, speaks of the cultivator's waste on gat and tobacco, so that 
the land is not properly cultivated! 

180 See p.18b. 

181 Cf. 'Qarar li-maslahat al-sha‘b’, published as Kirab af-Shahr, San‘a’, June, 
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The most serious accusation against gaz-fanciers is that they 
spend so much on this expensive diversion that the gat-fancier 
who indulges himself beyond his means is left a portion of his 
income quite inadequate to spend on the purchase of food for his 
family and himself.” This is no new problem—in Aden some 
thirty years ago one not uncommonly heard gaz-fanciers complain 
that they spent most of their wages on it. While gaz may be a 
social problem in San‘a’ and other parts of the Yemen, the 
problem of over-indulgence in illegal stimulants, doubtless on a 
still very restricted scale, mainly in the few larger towns, would 
or does have similar results. That qa: cultivation takes up an 
undue amount of agricultural land is patently nonsense when 
one surveys the country from the air, and this is borne out by 
the figure of 5% quoted earlier. Moreover the gat-shrub grows 
easily and requires little attention. 

Although, in general, our study of San‘a’ does not aim to take 
us beyond September 1962, it might be remarked that during our 
stay there in 1972 the Yemeni Government took steps toward an 
attempt at limiting consumption of gar!*! and started a campaign 
against it. This appears to have provoked a sharp reaction from a 
religious quarter against the importation of alcohol, at that time 
legitimate, for (ostensibly) foreigners. A lorry-load of bottles 
was destroyed outside the northern Khanadiq and the privilege 
withdrawn. 

Apart from the literary assemblies, the salons of San‘a’, 
where gat is chewed and tobacco smoked, poems in praise of 
gat figure in the Yemeni droans to be found, for example, in the 
Vatican Library. Imam Yahya’s celebrated poetic debate with 
Amin al-Rayhani’s travelling companion Qustanjin, in which he 
defends gaz against the latter’s attacks are fairly widely known in 
modern Arabic literature. The Mufakharah bayn al-Qahwah 
wa-’l-Qat,484 or Boasting Match between Coffee and Qar, of 
Ahmad al-Mu'allimi belonging to a Shafi“ family of ‘Utumah, 
that was composed in the 19th century, is a contest in prose and 
verse between Coffee personified as a woman and Qat as a man, 
on their virtues superior the one to the other and is of typical 
magamah genre. Nor was a fondness for gat any reproach from 
a religious viewpoint by about the 12th/18th century, at least to 
judge by the biography of a grandson of the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
Isma‘il!®5 who liked well-being and literature, tasazwuf, retreat 
into seclusion, worship, prayer, and who had a fondness for 
eating qat (al-wulu* bi-akl al-gat). 

There is indeed a Yemeni saying, ‘Ai-gat qut al-salihin, Qat 
is the food of the upright/pious. This could be because it 
enables the man of religion to spend his night in study or religious 
exercises. This may be contrasted with the slogan I recall seeing 
in one of the more modern San‘a’ eating-places, “A/-Oaz qatil, 
Qa: kills?” A well known adage!’ is ‘Qad sakhkhaz Allah al- 
Yahud bi-'-aragi wa-'I-Muslimin bi--qat, God has troubled the 
Jews with “raqi and the Muslims with gat!’ This rueful note 
is also expressed in, ‘Algar sayyib, ma akrah minn-ah, Qat is 
nice, but there is nothing worse than it!’ 187 *Oa; and tea bring 


1972, no. 3., by Wizarat al-I'làm. 

182 Cf. Nashr al-‘arf, 1, 208, passim. ‘Abdullah Muh. al-Habshi, Fikrist al- 
makhpujat al-Yamaniyyah fi Hagramawt, Aden, 1974, 72, no. 382, cites a 
Risalah fi madh shajarat algat, at al-Ghurfah. The so-called Maktabat al- 
Sha‘b of al-Mukalla in this catalogue seems to disguise the Library of the 
Jami* Mosque founded by the Qu'ayti Sultan Salih. 

183 Qustantin’s poem and Imam Yahya’s riposte are quoted by ‘Abdullah ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Jirafi, al-Mugtataf min tarikh al-Yaman, Cairo, 1951, 229 seq., 
and doubtless in many other places. Cf. Ameen Rihani, Arabian Peak and 
Desert, 210. 

184 A humorous composition replete with numerous literary allusions of which 
I have an edition in an advanced state of preparation. The original text in 
one Ms. makes Coffee vanquish Qat, but the doctored Ambrosiana text quite 
cleverly turns the result of the contest into a draw, perhaps to please a 
patron with a fondness for gar! 

185 Nashr ai-'arf, Il, 729. 

186 Rossi, L’ Arabo parlato, 165; Femenica, 116, no. 840. 

187 Rossi, loc. cit. 


catastrophe, Qar wa-shahi tijlib "I-dawahi! is said of a person who 
brings two evils upon himself. No doubt it is the gar-fancier who 
says, "Sabah al-qat, wa-la sabah al-banat, Qat in the morning, not 
girls in the morning. °’! 

There is some uncertainty as to when gat first appeared in 
the Yemen, but there is more or less general agreement that the 
use of it was introduced from Abyssinia. Al-Magrizi!*? (ob. 845/ 
1442) gives a description of qat as found in Abyssinia, but it was 
not until 950/1543 that, says the author of Ghayar al-amam 159 
*the qat tree appeared and became abundant in the Yemen. The 
Imam Sharaf al-Din (ob. 965/1558) took the view that it should be 
prohibited (raz takrima-ha) and ordered his son al-Mutahhar to 
order people to uproot it because he saw a person who had lost 
countenance (zaghayyar)!?! and he was told that what had made 
him lose countenance came from eating gar, so the Imam added 
it to the other things that cause loss of countenance. God is 
most knowing. In this year also the coffee (bunn) tree appeared, 
and people profited greatly from it. Salih b. Dawud al-Anisi!?? 
tells us that Sharaf al-Din considered it a bid'ah (heretical 
innovation) like tobacco and wrote against it, ‘and commanded 
trees of it to be cut in all the districts (zazo8h1) acting strictly 
over this . . . yet much (revenue) used to come as income from the 
tithes on it (mu^ashsharat) to the Treasury (Bayt al-MaDbut he 
took no account of that.’ 

The subject of the lawfulness or otherwise of gar-chewing is 
discussed by no less an authority than the great Shafi‘l scholar and 
legist Ibn Hajar ai-Haytami? (ob. 973/1565 or, more likely, 
994/1587) of Mecca, as follows. 


I received three books composed by the ulema of the Yemen 
on the prohibition of Raftah!™ and qar, a plant well known in 
the Yemen and Abyssinia, whose people eat it much, and the 
Imam of the Zaydiyyah, Sharaf al-Din, took the view that in 
this plant there are noxious properties (magarr), and his 
proclamation was spread abroad in the mountains and towns 
under his rule (ukm) to strictly prevent eating and planting 
it, accompanied by severe threat to anyone disobeying, and he 
continued to take severe action over the matter until it 
disappeared from his country. Then he asked for a legal 
opinion (israfta) of the ulema of the Shafi'iyyah in the Yemen, 
and a body of them collected/composed (sannaf} for him, 
and he himself composed (sannaf) a book, copying down in it 
a proof supported by (Islamic) Traditions (mabhath haditht) 
from certain virtuous (fudala') sons of it (Yemen?), all of 
them agreeing on (its) unlawfulness (kurmak). Then he sent 
those books to Mecca so that I might peruse them and give 
him clear proof of the truth of the problem. Now, when I 
came to those books I learned that their authors had taken 
their stand on the prohibition which they (the books) 
contained, only in that it (gat) has highly noxious properties 
(madarr), including turning the face yellow (tasftr) and the 
dissipation of (sexual) power (initial al-guwwah); others were 
the over-production of semen (takthir al-madhy) and the 
breaking down of the constitution so that it becomes impos- 
sible to retain it—to the extent that the (gat)-eater is 
absolutely unable to perform a valid prayer.195 


188 Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished collection. E 

189 Cited by El Attar who, incorrectly, calls it a/-Jmam. He avers that qat is 
first mentioned ‘dans un manuscrit unique’ of Muh. b. ‘Ah Najib al-Din 
al-Samarqandi (ob. 619/1222), a/-Qaradadhin.... In fact many Mss. of this 
treatise are available. Western Arabia, op. cit., 492, says gat was brought 
from Ethiopia ta Hodeidah in 1430 by a Shaykh Ibrahim Abu *l-Zahrayn, 
without quoting a source. Jacob, Perfumes of Araby, 22, adds ‘Before Kar is 
taken at a gathering, the Fatiha, or opening chapter of the Koran is recited, 
after invoking a blessing on the ‘Sheikh of Kat’, one Ibn Zarbain’. This 
probably applies only to the Lower Yemen. 

190 Op. cit., IL, 689, 

191 So rendered from Dazy, Supplément, but literally of course it means *he 
altered.’ 

192 Fath al-ma‘bud fi dhikr ila’ al-Yahid of Salah al-Din Salih b. Dawid 
al-Anisi, Ms. transcript lent me by Sayyid ‘Abdullah al-Habshi. id 

193 Or al-Haythami, in his Riyad al-ridwan, reproduced by Ulughkham, An 
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Further details follow, and Ibn Hajar continues with their 
argument, 


So that both their mosques and clothing are impure (najisaA) 
and anything else in contact with them. Other (properties) 
are that it prevents conception and renders the ability for 
sexual intercourse (guwwat al-jima‘) ineffective—to such an 
extent that the women of Ta'izz (a town in the Yemen)!’ 
went to its Sultan ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Tahir 
(894-923/1489-1517) on the occasion of one of his comings 
to the city, to complain to him of their husbands’ loss of 
desire for them through over-indulgence in it—so he ordered 
the men to be prevented from eating it. But their means 
of subsistence broke down, and the conditions of that 
kingdom had decayed on account of the ineffectiveness in 
the powers of its menfolk, and the Sultan took the view that 
the evil (mafsadah) arising from their not eating it was the 
more acute, so he took into account the greater interest 
(magiahah) and permitted the men to eat it. This was the sum 
of what those books contained. 

When I learned that the authors had come to their conclu- 
sions solely because of the detrimental/noxious qualities in 
this, I said, ‘Before making any pronouncement in this matter 
the physicians have to be consulted.’ Then I went to the 
Khan??? (of Mecca) and related the case to him and showed 
him those books so as to see what he thought about that from 
the medical and other points of view, and he spoke about 
(the case) concerning what was in conformity with principles 
(gawa id) in respect of medicine and other things. Then 
he said, ‘The safest thing would be for us to seek clarification 
by consulting the view of someone concerned with the science 
of medicine.” So he summoned the Sayyid Muhammad al- 
Hakim, the best acquainted with medicine of those in Mecca, 
and we informed him of the case in its entirety. ‘As for gaz,’ 
he said, ‘I am acquainted with it, since I was in the Yemen, 
but as for the noxious/detrimental qualities mentioned of it 
in these books I did use to hear that some of them are found 
in it.’ I said to him, that he must make a pronouncement on 
the question to us in accordance with medical principles 
(al-gawanin aLpbbiyyah) ‘This,’ he said, ‘is impossible 
because the Imams of medicine and those who made 
pronouncements (a/-mutakallimun) about herbs and plants 
have neither mentioned nor discussed this plant.’ 


The physician adopted the attitude that for a medical opinion 
to be promulgated experiments must first be made with gaz, but 
Mecca, he argued, was not a suitable place to do so on account 
of the heat etc., and he refused to give a decision. Ibn Hajar 
therefore composed his Takhdtr al-dhat min aki al-kaftah wa-’l- 
gan! the gist of which, he informs us, is that eating it should 
be avoided as far as possible. He adds however, 


As for an outright decision on its being forbidden (al-jazm19 
bi-l-tahrim), before any of those noxious/detrimental 
qualities are established as existing init in a legal way 
(tariq shar“), that is a conjecture (mujazafak) about religion 
and a departure from the customary procedures (sunan) of 


Arabic history of Gujarat, ed. E. Denison Ross, Indian Text Series,London, 
1910-28, 1, 356-8. Ibn Hajar prefaces this chapter with an account of a 
discussion held in Mecca on the lawfulness of nutmeg (jawzar aLfib), 
hashishah, sunbul (presumably hyacinth), and mare’s milk (fban ak 
ramakah) for human consumption. Cf. O. Löfgren and R. Traini, 
Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Vicenza, 
1976, 198, for questions by San‘a’ scholars in 959/1542-3 on bunn, gahwah, 
qat, Raftah, bang, hashish, afyun, probably to Ibn Hajar. 

194 Kaftah is an infusion of qaz. 

195 Being ricually impure. 

196 Probably Ulughkhani's gloss. 

197 This looks like an Indian term for a Turkish official. 

198 Elsewhere, e.g. in the Cairo Dar al-Kutub catalogue, VII, 195, it is entitled 
Tahdhir al-thigat. . . . 

199 Al-Mu'allimi nevertheless in his magamah makes Coffee allude to Ibn 
Hajar's jazm bi-tahrim al-qat. 
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the practising ulema.” As for the adducing proof of the 
prohibition (tiri) of it from the (same) proofs the ulema 
have adduced from the Traditions and other (sources) with 
regard to the prohibition of Aashiskah, this is out of place 
because the ulema have probed into the circumstances of 
hashishah and what is caused by it, over numerous centuries 
until they knew (what) judgement was required on it, and 
came to an outright decision in regard to it, without disagree- 
ment among them about it, the physicians concurring with 
them in regard to the noxious properties/detriment and 
(effects) of loss of sensation?" it has. There is no analogy 
between it and this unknown plant the kayf?? of which is 
not known, nor what is caused by it. It is like the drink 
recently introduced, called qaAwah (coffee)—the ulema of 
Egypt, Mecca, the Yemen and elsewhere have differed over 
it, so each proffered an opinion, or wrote regarding it, on 
such detriment (madarrak) or benefit (manfa‘ah) as was 
evident to him, but the truth is that no prohibition (zahrim) 
applies to it except in the case of a person in whose body 
there is an ailment with which it is incompatible, such as 
consuming atrabiliousness (a/-sawda’ al-muhriqah), seeing 
that it is recognised that it will harm him. 


Ibn Hajar’s attitude on the gat question was evidently politic 
and moderate. Certain of the effects claimed to be produced by 
gat by the Shafi'i ulema of the Yemen, as he reports, seem 
fictional. However it may be, there is a vast difference between 
the situation as seen by the ulema when Ibn Hajar was writing, 
in the latter part of the 16th century, and that implicit in the 
regulations of Qanun San'a. The Qanun aims at making qaz 
available on a fair basis of distribution to a society long used to it. 
The sources consulted remain silent in the interval upon the gaz 
question. May it be assumed that Imam Sharaf al-Din's ban 
simply became a dead letter? Consultation of Zaydi books of law 
might give hints of a change of attitude to gar on the part of the 
ulema. 

The medicinal qualities of qat are ignored by its detractors but 
recognized at least, by one author.??? 

In Nur aFab;ar wa-jtla^ khawatir al-afkar of the shaykh Ah. 
b. ‘Abdullah b. Ismail al-Dhanani (?) al-Wagidi al-Harithi,?94 
he says, verbatim, ‘Let us return to our present concern, 
seeing that is what is intended, namely the account of the 
qat-shrub, its effects (af'al), its powers and special properties. 
The nature (of gar) is cold, dry in the second degree? The 
effects and special properties found in it are causing constipa- 
tion (gabg) and deprivation of sensation (zakhdtr) accompanied 
by a slight temperature (Zararah) depending on the degree of 
costiveness that occurs in the organs, in which there may be 
a mild temperature. Dry kaftah (pounded qa: from which an 
infusion is made) is more severely constipating than it is. 
Crushed leaves of it with vinegar and opium alleviate throb- 
bing when it arises from a temperature, and, (when taken) 
with yoke of egg and saffron, in (the case of) cold. 

‘Swellings and pustules (buthur)— it is efficacious against hot 
swellings, especially with vinegar and ceruse (zsfidaj); with 
flour of beans (éagilia) and gruel (sawig) it alleviates the 
smarting of scrofula (nakhis al-khanazir) and, with coriander 
(kuzbarah), resolves the swelling (caused by) it. Wounds and 
ulcers (guruh)—it helps against them and dries them up, 

200 Al- ‘ulama’ al-'amilun. 

201 Takhdtr. 

202 Kayf is of course a weil known term applied to the effect of tobacco, 
hashish etc., but the precise sense here is not quite certain. Wehr gives the 
senses of state, humour, state of mind, pleasure, well being, narcotic, opiate, 
etc. 

203 In an anonymous note, Fà'idah fi khawass al-gat; cf. Renato Traini, f 
manoscritti arabi di recente accessione della Fondazione Caetani, Roma, 1967, 
9, Ms. 316 (Rossi 16), for copies of which I am indebted to Professor 
Traini's kindness. 

204 This author, though unknown to the standard Yemeni biographical works, 


is mentioned in the gar Mufakharah (supra); his treatise is unknown to 
Brockelmann. 
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especially when burned and applied in oil of roses. The 
organs of the head—when taken in a known quantity after 
food it prevents the vapour that mounts to the head from the 
phlegm in moist things (marfubun). It cures from epilepsy 
(sar‘), and its efficacy in (the case of) nightmare is tried out 
by experience.” 

((I have) confidence in what he recounts for I have tried it 
out, and when some sprigs of it are taken on going to sleep 
this is truly so). 

‘Powder (dharur) of dry leaves of it with vinegar stops nose- 
bleeding, ameliorates lesion (»takbaA) in the mouth and drives 
away bad breath, but there is a sort which causes pustules to 
break out in the mouth. The organs of the eye—a sprig of it 
burned with a sprig of quince takes the place of flowers of 
zinc (maghsuË% al-tutiya) for sharp sight, itching, tumours 
of the eye-lid (su/ag), vascular opacity of the cornea?" (sabal) 
and for drying watering (of the eye). It prevents (also) 
throbbing of the eye, and application of its leaves prevents 
the eye running. The organs of the chest—it brings the 
heart complete relief, expands the soul, rejoices it, removes 
depression and melancholy (al-wahshah wa-’l-waswas), hot 
palpitation (kAafagan), introspective thoughts (? a£-khawarir 
al-nafsaniyyah), and removes anxieties (kurab) when taken in 
a known quantity, for you know that all excess is harmful. 
The alimentary organs—it removes nausea (ghathayan), dries 
up and takes away wateriness of the stomach (bullat al- 
ma dah), hardens it, and induces thirst, but it is slow in 
descending into the intestines and is therefore retentive of 
the food and sets up borborigma and winds. It (gar). . .208 
colic (ztaghs), binds the bowels and inhibits movement, sets 
incontinence of urine flowing, is utterly harmful to those 
affected with haemorrhoids, but it alleviates haemorrage 
when a mithgai-weight of dry powder (daqiq) of it is added to 
four ocques of tamarind water and applied to a hernia (/at4) 
along with cypress (sarw) leaf. . . 29° It (gat) appears to be 
lawful as I understand, and my discussion of it is occasioned 
because of the fact that doctors, whether of the ancients or the 
moderns, have not mentioned it.’ 


According to a prominent Yemeni leader, the use of qat in the 
tribal north has greatly increased over the past forty years or so, 
prior to which it was little known. Tribal soldiers say it is a 
stand-by in war-time during the cold nights when on watch in 
their mountains or moving from one place to another along rocky 
paths in the darkness. Al-Sayaghi,?!° commenting on the regula- 
tions for qat in the document of a similar type to the Qanun, 
remarks that in his earlier days gat fanciers (mutazvalli'un) used 
not to be over fifty per cent of people, but now it is planted under 
every stone and in every district and all have become qaz fanciers— 
hardly five per cent of persons do not chew it. The inflation 
(mughalah) in the price of it has grown enormously and there is 
no control on it or ganun (regulation ?) He considers this 
harmful (darurat, harmful things), and thinks that those in power 
should see to what it is necessary to do about gaz in the public 
weal. As the proverb quoted above indicates, there are many 
gat fanciers who would agree that their penchant for qa: should be 
curbed. 

In both the learned class from which the officials used 
mainly to be drawn and with the ordinary man in the street gat 
205 The author is referring to the four humours. 

206 Conjectural emendation for the text's mughatiam, following Max Meyerhof, 
The Book of the ten treatises on the eye ascribed to Hunain Ibn I5-hag (809-877 
A.D.), Cairo, 1928, 211. 

207 Meyerhof, op. cit., 191. 

208 The text here is clearly corrupt, inserting a heading, ‘the respiratory 
organs’ . Some words informing of the effect of gat on colic should probably 
be supplied. 

209 At this point the text is unclear to me for a line and a half, probably corrupt, 
and therefore omitted. 


210 See p.233 seq. There may be some exaggeration in the way in which this is 
expressed, 


chewing is associated with that good fellowship the Englishman 
finds in beer drinking. One might say, “There was a lot of fun at 
the gat-session today, (Fi 'Lmadkhka kan al-yawn nidr kathtr). 
Nidr = zabjah, and a funny man is naddar and a joker zabbaj. 
At the madka the choicest young shoots are selected for the guest, 
even for the non qat-chewer like the writer, and thrust upon him, 
while if one passes through the Qat Market when the San‘anis are 
milling round to buy (yidawwir lah takhzinahy' a man will 
frequently press a sprig on the foreigner in a friendly way. Each 
variety of qat has its own distinctive qualities like wine in Europe, 
and the customs and lore of qaz are many.?!? 

The writer was told in Ibb that to remove the unpleasant 
feeling after having taken qat, the poor drink tea, the rich whisky. 
They say that one yufassikh ba'd 'lL-gat—we buy something 
to remove the effect or feeling (mashtari lana faskh). In a 
circle possibly hostile to the Sayyids it was alleged that they use 
a secret word for wine—al-Hajj Muhammad. Hafsah is used in 
Ibb as a name for hashish and in San‘a’ /ahsahjhsah. The Ibbis 
who take hashish (#ashshashu) also take it in sweets (magun). 
Each group, it was averred, had names secret to itself for such 
things, which they use in front of others not of their own group 
when the occasion demands. 

Measures taken against the use of gaz are the prohibition of its 
sale, import and cultivation in Sa‘udi Arabia on August 2nd, 
1971, and the banning of the consumption, sale and purchase of 
qat instituted in Aden from January 2nd, 1977. Qae trees were 
to be rooted up. Eight farmers of Dali‘ in a demonstration against 
this measure, were, it is reported, to be shot by a firing squad but 
the sentence was reduced to long term imprisonment. 


Tobacco 


The advent of tobacco was received with disapproval by ulema 
throughout the Middle East generally, but though Imams at 
times exerted themselves at least to restrict the use of it the 
addition of the Supplementary regulations for the sale of it by 
the early 19th century in the Qanun San’a@’ are an indication that 
it had by that time long won acceptance. Zabarah?? cites a 
chronogram showing that the tobacco plant (shajarat al-turun) 
appeared from the west in the year 999/1590-91), and, under 
the events of 1013/1604-5, Ghayat al-amani*™ states, 


In this year the tobacco plant (shajarat al-tunbag), known as 
tutun, appeared in the Yemen. The shaykh ‘Ali al-Maghribi 
brought it from the West or from India. With him he had 
some seeds of it—they were planted in the Yemen—and it 
became plentiful. Sinan (the Turkish governor of the Yemen 
at this date) and others of the Amirs used it. A wagiyyah of 
it sold at a girsh, but when it became plentiful a wagtyyah sold 
at a buqshah. The name rurun?5—a Turkish word meaning 
smoke in Arabic—prevailed over it. Some doctors (/tukama") 
stated that it has advantageous properties (manafi) such as 
expelling wind from the belly, digesting food, and cutting of 
the phlegm concealed in the chest. It is mentioned inthe 


211 Takhzinah would be a ‘chew’ , a mouthful, but a ripah bundle is intended. 
Customs associated with qaz are numerous, as also ideas. For example the 
person who takes soup must follow by chewing ga‘—a popular saying, 
because soup brings up the ‘heat’ for gat (yitalli' ai-haraah li- IDhararah ). 

212 The earlier enquiries into gat are well summarised in F. M. Hunter, 
Account of the British Settlement of Aden in Arabia, London, 1877, and 
reprint, 139. C. Ansaldi, II Yemen, Roma, 1933, 199-202 has a little on 
gat at San‘a’. Muh. b. Ah. ‘Isa al-‘Aqili, a-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymant, al-Riyad, 
1958, II, i, 319, has some interesting remarks, but sources are abundant, 
especially the Aden press up till late 1967, and for a short time a newspaper 
called ai-Qàt used to appear there. Since this chapter was written two useful 
works have appeared, Maxime Rodinson, ‘Esquisse d' une monographie du 
Qar’, Journal Asiatique, 1977, CCLIV, 71-96; Armin Schopen, Das Qat: 
Geschichte und Gebrauche des Genusmittels Catha Edulis Forsk. in der arabischen 
Republik Yemen, Wiesbaden, 1978. On p. 68 types of ga: are listed. 

213 Nashr al-'arf, Il, 646, A’immar al-Yaman, 1, 506. 
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books of simples (ufradat) of medicine. People devised 
utensils (a/at) with which to smoke it, and invented methods 
of doing this, smoking it over?!® water, but some smoke it 
dry. Many persons of honour (muruwat) consider using it 
among the sinful acts (sagjat),?!" and rarely does a man of 
note employ it but it detracts from his honour in the eyes of 
people of religion. 
Some time in the first half of the 11th/17th century, possibly 
even in the days of Imam al-Qasim (ob. 1029/1620) Tritton?! 
states that "The soldiers were addicted to tobacco so the Imam 
forbade its use. Some in Yifrus paid no heed to this prohibition.’ 
He describes a quarrel when two of them both wanted to buy 
the same pipe-bowl—after which Hasan b. al-Qasim had all 
tobacco burned in the streets and issued an edict, ‘Whosoever 
sells or uses tobacco, does so at his own risk” In 1089/1678 the 
Imam ‘prohibited the sending up of tutun from the Lower 
Yemen to the Upper country', and, again in the same year, as 
he left San‘a’ for Shur'at al-Rahabah, ordered whatever tobacco 
(tutun) should be found in the city to be burned, and the utensils?!? 
for smoking it to be broken. People of San‘a’ therefore removed 
it (ghayyaba-Ahu) from the markets so that it was sold in papers 
(qarajis)—presumably little screws or packets. 

In these actions the Zaydi Imams were undoubtedly extremely 
conservative in comparison with attitudes in other parts of 
Arabia. Ibn Hajar al-Haytami in the first half of the 10th/16th 
century had declared that one should not break one's fast by 
smoking tobacco but Ba Makhramah a little later actually speaks 
of a scholar who “followed the practice of betaking himself to 
breaking the fast with a smoke of tunbak.’ 

Salih b. Dawud al-Anisi??? appends to his treatise defending 
al-Mahdi for his action in expelling the Jews from San'a' (1675-6 
A.D.), an attack on tobacco—may God wipe out its traces! The 
Imam, he says, forbade it to be sold or used, ordering the tobacco 
plants to be cut down and all traces of it obliterated—what a fine 
order it was, what a noble prohibition! An ounce (wagiyyah) of 
tobacco, he avers, may come to as much as eight dirhams—for 
something that has no part in nourishing the body and is like 
dry herbs (dari). This treatise—really a sort of propaganda of a 
highly learned type—must then represent the views of al-Mahdi. 
His sentiments regarding tobacco, to say nothing of Jews and 
Baniyans were held also by the extremist Sayyid al-Mahatwari, 
the ‘Magician’ (sakir) who rose to power in the Hajur mountains 
in 1111/1699-70, and under the very nose of the Imam’s governor, 
would enter the markets of the western districts of northern 
Yemen and prohibit tobacco and burn the tobacco pipes! He was 
described as, 


À sharif whose origin is noble, 
But one not noble of deed.221 


The literature of the polemic over tobacco is exemplified in 
such as the treatise of Shaykh Muhammad Hayar al-Sindi (ob. 
1163/1750) on the "prohibition of the use of tobacco which has 
spread in these ümes.'? The celebrated, if somewhat turbulent 
scholar, Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir maintained, on the 
contrary that tobacco is lawful and permitted (hala! mubah)” 


214 Op. cit., II, 787. = 
215 Nashr ai-‘arf, IL, 645, gives also tabag, tabagh. 
216 Lit. ‘with water’. 
217 Sagjah might also mean an action that detracts from a man’s honour. 
218 Rise of the Imams of Sanaa, Oxford-Madras, 1925, 119, based on the history 
of Ah. b. Muh. Salah al-Sharafi, but without reference to the pages of Ms. 
and unclear as to the date. . 
219 Tabag, fol 121 a. The words rendered ‘utensils’ and ‘removed’ are 
conjecturally restored from undotted letters. 
220 Cf. p.418a. 
221 Nashr al-'arf, I, 42. The verse runs, 
Sharif-un ajlu-hu agi-un hamid-un 
Wa-lakinna fi'la-hu ghayru hamid-in. u , d" 
222 Nashr al-‘arf, Ul, 642, tahrim isti'mal al-dukhan alladhi fasha "sti'malu-hu 
fi hadhihi "I-azman. 
223 Ibid, II, 425. 
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even writing an essay224 to show the weakness of the indications 
that tobacco is prohibited by way of refutation of al-Sindi who 
seems to have followed mostly the Maliki school? in his 
arguments. The controversy is discussed by Zabarah?*6 and the 
arguments for and against it—of which its expensiveness is one, 
are set forth. He quotes also, in extenso, a poem by a San‘ani or 
Tihami on the curative properties of tobacco which, were the 
poet to be believed, is a veritable panacea, to be applied to yellow 
bile, phlegm, coughs, and the ulcer (garhah) which has baffled all 
the doctors—to name but a few. It was not prohibited by the 
Prophets, says the poet, and is permissible (ja'iz) in shart‘ah 
law. 

The water-pipe (mada ah, pl., madayi*) has, with the chewing 
of qaz, become an integral part of Yemeni social life, and indeed 
of society anywhere in southern Arabia. Some women also smoke 
it. The pleasant sound of the bubbling of water as the smoker 
draws deeply on the long pipe-stem adds a sense of deep physical 
contentment to the company assembled in the mafraj. It is 
polite custom in the Yemen to hand one's mada'ah to a companion 
to take the first puffs,” and one sees, as the pipe circulates 
round the company that smokers hold the mouthpiece in the 
hand so that their lips do not actually come into direct contact 
with it. When the mada‘ah is about to go round in Hadramawt 
salons someone will say, ‘Shi habib, shi sultan, Is any sayyid or 
sultan here?' This is because they would be given precedence. 

Yemenis say that the pipe of a man with a craving for a smoke 
won't light! ‘The morning pipe is the pin that holds the knees 
together.’ 22 This latter is of the man who cannot do without a 
smoke immediately on rising. Of a person with intense craving 
for tobacco or snuff (nashug), they say that he has the craving of 
a sweeper (kharmat khadim),?*° and the Jews were also credited 
with intense cravings for tobacco, in the sayings kharmat 
miwaggir the craving of a (Jewish) stone-mason.?? Sayyid 
Ahmad ‘Ali Zabarah one day in San‘a’ quoted to me in defence of 
the habit, 


They find fault with me for tobacco and smoking 
Stop blaming me, I said, for the case requires it. 
Of a truth the Satan of cares stands on my chest 
And I smoke against him so as to drive him out.??! 


There is even one of those literary debates of the magamah types 

beloved by the Arabs called the “Evening discourse between the 

friends about what there is between Qat and Tunbag,' cited by 

Zabarah?? which might throw interesting side-lights on Yemeni 

attitudes to tobacco. 

The Mada'ah (fig. 12.2) 

Each part of the mada‘ah, a name derived from mada‘, a 
Yemeni word for the coconut, has naturally a name of its own. 
Qafashah - the conical metal cover pierced with a pattern of 

small holes, placed over the charcoal and burning tobacco. 

Buri - the pottery bowl, glazed or unglazed, to hold the charcoal 
and tobacco. 

Sahn - the small round brass tray to catch cinders. 

Qutb - the pipe-stem of turned wood, ornamented in various 
ways, e.g., inlaid (zazru^) with little aluminium nails etc., 
or plain. It can be made traditionally in San‘a’ of pear-wood 
('ambarud), walnut (jawz), or apricot (bargug) wood. 

Al-Multaga - the join of the stem and coconut. 

AL Habbah - the coconut containing the water of the mada ah. 

Jillas (pl. ar) - the brass tripod or stand for the mada “ah. 

Qasabah - the snake-like pipe with a mouthpiece (mashrab) which 

224 Ibid, II, 526—a/-Idrak Ii-du'f adillat tahrim al-tunbak. 

225 Muh, al-Nur Dayfullah, Tabagat ed. Yüsuf Fadl Hasan, al-Khartüm, 
1971, 52, discusses the Maliki prohibition of the use of tobacco. 

226 Nashr ai-'arf, V1, 642 seq. 

227 Isma‘il al-Akwa', a/-Amrhai al Yamaniyah, I, 44. 

228 Ibid, I, 321, nos. 936, 937. 

229 Isma l al-Akwa‘, unpublished proverbs. For the khadim, see Commoners, 
Climbers and Notables, ed. van Nieuwenhuijze, Leiden, 1977, 233. 


230 The miwaggir used to renew the Ahushunat al-mathan (alrahay, its 
roughness, when worn smooth. In this the Jews used to be the specialists. 
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Fig. 12.2 The Mada'ah (water-pipe) 


is ornamented (mangish) or inlaid with an aluminium nail 
pattern (mazru °), and has a second mashrab at the other end 
to be inserted into the hole on the upper side of the coconut 
(habbah). In San‘a’ the gasabah is made of wire (jarr) of brass 
or copper finely twisted, but inferior pipes of plastic are sold 
also in the stiq nowadays; they are less springy than the metal 
Pipe. 

Makhmal - the cloth cover of the gasabah-pipe. It is usually made 
of scraps of brightly coloured cloth of the kinds used for 
women’s frocks, but nowadays there is a sort of knitted 
makhmal sold by women in the San‘a’ sugs called khawh— 
a word also sometimes including the pipe itself. 

ALDik - the pipe is held in an ornamental brass bracket as 
called because of the shape it has of two confronted birds— 
this it seems is nowadays made in India. The dz& is attached 
to the quib. 

Milgat - tweezers of brass or iron, used for removing the charcoal 
from the charcoal holder (mawgid) to place it on the heaped 
pipe-bowl. 

Malatt - the wooden tobacco-box with a hinged lid sometimes 
inset with pieces of mother of pearl. À tobacco pouch is a 
kis. 233 

Qadi Isma‘il cites several proverbial sayings?* drawn from 
smoking. 'Khiyar ma yakhlug Allah ‘immar min kis ghayr-ak, 

The best things that Allah has created—a fill (of the pipe) from 

some other person's pouch.’ “Ammir za-jammir?* wa-rabb-ak 

ba ygalh-ha, Fill (your pipe) and light it with a red-hot ember 
and your Lord will show hot it is.’ The sense is that one should 
look on the bright side of things and not bother about the diffi- 
culties of life which God will remove. On the other hand, ‘La 

231 La-gad 'annafu-ni fi *i-dukhani wa-shurbi-hi 
Fa-quitu da'u 'l-ta'nifa fa-'Lamru ahwaja 
Ala inna Shaytana 'l-humütmi bi-gadri-nà 
Mugim-un fa-dakhkhanna 'alay-hi h-yukhraja. 

232 Nashr al-'arf, T, 683. 

233 Cf. Jemenica, 152, no. 1146. 

234 These are unpublished, 

235 ‘Immar—putting the tobacco in the kri, placing a hot coal on top of it, 


then placing the bri on top of the mada ah (mid). 
236 ‘Ammar wa-jammar might be read. 


timakkin?? mawla'i yilassi lak, wa-la 'azab yakhtub lak, Don't 
get a tobacco addict??? to light (your pipe) for you, nor an 
unmarried man to ask in betrothal on your behalf!’ 

There is an amusing tale of a Hadrami who went to Jeddah 
and took service with a merchant. The merchant told him to 
change (ghayyar) the pipe—meaning to change the water. The 
Hadrami, in whose dialect ‘change’ meant ‘break’, asked if the 
merchant really meant ghayyar’. ‘Certainly’, was the reply, but 
the merchant was astonished when the servant started to smash 
the pipe! 

In San‘a’, indeed everywhere in northern Yemen one sees on 
the ground the dried yellow trace of expectorated snuff, burdagan 
or burtugan, which all classes, but especially the tribesmen, 
keep as a quid in the mouth, though it can be taken by sniffing. 
Nazih al-Mu'ayyad al-‘Azm* saw snuff manufactories in 
San'2' in the days of Imam Yahya—mud houses with a number of 
small rooms in each of which were three or four handmills 
operated each by a Jewish gir! or woman wearing bands of cloth 
to prevent the snuff from going up their noses. For working 
from sunrise to midday, when they rested and ate, then continuing 
till sunset, they were paid a quarter riya/. A little dust (called 
dugdugahy*" was added to the tobacco to make the snuff, and the 
tobacco itself imported by the large merchants from Aden and 
Suez in quite considerable quantities, Qadi Isma‘il’s proverb,24! 
‘La tifta} huggat-ak bayn ah! Khawlan, Don't open your snuff- 
box when you are among Khawlanis, expresses their particular 
fondness for it, for if you do open your snuff-box all present will 
ask for a pinch—this is taken with the thumb and forefinger. 

Types of tobacco known to the Yemen, apart from that 
imported from abroad, are al-tutun al-Hamiimi (which grows in 
the Tihamah at al-Zaydiyyah),€ a/-Himyari, and al-Khabtt,**4 
Al-Himyari, I was told, is supposed to be an indigenous variety 
that grew in the Yemen before tobacco came from America— 
al-Sayaghi calls it tuzun aswad. This does not seem very likely. 
In Imam Yahya’s day, Nazih?* considered the zutun and rumbak 
growing in various parts of the Yemen to be poor varieties for 
which imported stock might be substituted. 

At the close of the 13th/19th century the Ottoman Turks 
imposed their Régie des Tabacs, attempting to create a Govern- 
ment monopoly. This giving ‘authority to the Christian Italian 
over the Muslims and granting him the farming of tobacco 
{taqbil al-tutun al-tunbak), his taking all the tobacco found in the 
San‘a’ tobacconists’ shops and his prohibiting them from selling 
it’ gave rise to disturbances in the city. A body of the townsfolk 
met and went up to the Wali (Governor) Ahmad Faydi/Fayz: to 
refer the matter to him, and it was in turn referred to Con- 
stantinople. The reply from there confirmed the grant of the 
tobacco farming to the Italian and prohibition of selling tobacco 
except under licence from him, ‘Through this,’ says Zabarah,246 
‘the Italian acted in an overbearing fashion to the Muslims, and 
even placed his assistants at the Gates of the city of San‘a to 
search anyone entering and seize all tobacco they came upon on 
his person. This is evidently a reference to the Caprotti2€ 
brothers. It is interesting to read that one of the Italians going 


237 Timahkin means tukallif. 

238 One can be mawla“ of gat or tumbak, or nowadays one says, of khamr, 
fondness for these is called wi ah. 

239 Rihlah, 1, 147-8. 

240 Vocalisation uncertain. 

241 Unpublished. The 4uggak used to be made of wood. 

242 Hamiimi tobacco grows.at Ghayl Ba Wazir. Landberg, Hadramout, calls 
the tobacco and tribe Humumi. 

243 A'immat al- Yaman, (2) Il, 147. 

244 This word might be derived from &Aabr an uncultivated plain, or the 
Gloss. dat., Khabit li-l-tutun, with a craving for tobacco, used in Dathinah 
speech, with the same sense as kharmah. Al-‘Arshi, Bulugh al-maram. 
op. cit., 421. (al-Kirmili's note). 

245 Op. cit., II, 236. 

246 A'immat al-Yaman, (2) II, 131, and 181. 

247 Cf. pp.93b, 99a. The Caprotti brothers, Luigi and Giuseppe, came from 
Magenta. Luigi died aged 30 in 1889, but Giuseppe continued another 30 
years importing Italian goods. A. Deflers, Voyage au Yemen, Journal d'une 
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to collect the tobacco at Manakhah in 1895-6 was killed, more 
or less by chance, by tribesman at al-Haymah after a courageous 
resistance, and his riding animals sent by them to the Imam in 
the mountains. 

The tobacco monopoly imposed by the Ottomans was keenly 
resented by the Yemenis for, according to Zabarah,*4* ‘the 
merchant would purchase a holding of Kazirun (tobacco) and the 
like, and from him more than its price would be taken—so that 
he was obliged to put what was taken from him onto the price, 
plus expenses (makhasir), and sell it to poor folk (du‘afa’) at 
several times its (original) price so that his merchandise for a 
hundred riyals would get sold at over two hundred and fifty 
riyals? 

Nowadays there is a lively smuggling of cigarettes from 
Sa‘udi Arabia into northern Yemen—this seems to contradict 
the idea that tobacco is not a profitable article of commerce to 
move from place to place as expressed in the proverb, *Kazirun— 
they lose—every time the donkey farts it loses a raz? (in weighty 249 
Kazirün is presumably tobacco imported from the town of that 
name in the Fars province of Persia, and since travellers record 
that the Yemen imported Persian tobacco??? long before the 
second Ottoman occupation the proverb itself may be quite old. 


Spices, Condiments, Cosmetics 


At the main entrance to the old city from the recent Shari' 
* Abd al-Mughni, there used to be stalls selling spices, condiments 
and cosmetics—by 1975 these had been moved to the high open 
bank forming the east side of the Sa'ilah, about half a dozen stalls 
at most, with an identical range of commodities. Samples of 
each item were purchased for the stall at the San‘a’ Exhibition.??! 
These were: 


Turmeric (kurud) - 3 ugivyah for a riyal. 

Pounded pepper (filfil madgug) - half a rag! for 4 riyals, but it 
was probably usually sold locally by a wagiyyah for 20 bugsh- 
ahs. 

Pepper corns (fi/fi!) - a wagiyyah for 20 bugshahs. 

Cummin (kammiun) - a rail for a riyal. 

Potash (hujum)? made from burning the “asal plant, used for 
washing clothes - a raj? for two riyals. 

Wainuts (jazz Hindi), used in tea - sold by the nut, 30 fabbahs 
for 3 riyals. 

Saffron ( asgfur), price not recorded, used to colour food. 

Cardamoms (hay/), 2 ugivyahs for 5 rivals, a flavouring. 

Cloves (zirr) 1 ugivyah for 2*5 rivals. 

Black cummin (guAtah or habbah sawda’), sold by the heaped 
nafar for 2⁄2 riyals. 

Pounded fenugreek (Ahulbah|hilbak madquq), a heaped nafar for 2 
riyals, 

Pounded chillies (shaggah madguq) - a plastic bag for two riyals, 
weight not recorded. 

Pounded chillies (bisbas madguq), as the previous. 

Ammi, also called wild aniseed or Abyssinian cummin (nakAwah), 


excursion botanique faite en 1887, Paris, 1889, 56, describes MM. Luigi et 
Giuseppe Caprotti, ‘negociants italiens, représentants de la maison 
Mazzucchelli et Perera, me souhaitent la bienvenue et mettent gracieusement 
à ma disposition un spacieux et confortable appartement dans la maison 
qu'ils habitent prés de la mosquée Salah el-Din. Réconforté par cet accueil 
si cordial, je procéde gaiment à mon installation. Dans la soirée, assis ala 
table hospitalière des frères Caprotti, j'oublie, en vidant une verre de vino 
spumante d° Astiàla santé de mes aimables hôtes, et les fatigues du voyage et 
les mauvais procédés du Vali Aziz-Pacha.' Guiseppe's services to Yemenite 
literature in purchasing and preserving rare Mss. were indeed great. He had 
a circular Arabic seal of which I have an impression in red ink. 

248 A’immat al- Yaman, (2), II, 66. Cf. A. K. S. Lambton, "The Tobacco Regie: 
prelude to Revolution’, Studia Islamica, XXII, 1965, 119-157, XXIIL, 
1967, 71-90. 

249 Kazirun Khasirun, idha darapa "-himàr nagas rajt. 

250 See p.187a, n.129. 

251 Cf. City of San'a', ed. James Kirkman, London, 1976, 23. 

252 E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabulary, 127. 
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used in coffee (gahwah) - a quarter rat for 2 riyals, 

Fennel (shamar), used with coffee - a quarter raj! for 2 rivals 

Thyme (za ar), 2 nafars for a riyal. 

Java incense (bakhur/bukhur Yaz), for burning, - half a ral for 
315 riyals, 

Water incense (bukhur ma’), for perfuming water pots or putting 
in drinking water - a quarter rag! for 3% riyals, 

Henna (hinna), half a raj! for 2! riyals. 

Cinnamon (girfah), a wagiyyah for a riyal. 

Tamarind (ramar Hindi), a plastic bag for a riyaj, weight not 
recorded. It is also called kumar. 

Ginger (zinjabil), half a raj! for 6 riyals. 

Garlic (thiimah), a rarl for 1; riyals. 

Coriander (kabzarah), a nafar for 11 riyals. 
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Chillies (bisbas) loose, half a raj] for 4 riyals. 

Ma'rib salt (milk Maribi), 2 rajls for 2 riyals. 

Shadhar, unidentified, but this is an ICI product, a white bar with 
a stamp in Arabic, sold either whole or by a piece broken 
off it. After henna has been applied to the skin, a mixture of 
hutum-potash and shadhar pounded together, is applied to 
the skin to turn the colour black. 


Most of these commodities are sold by the small measure 
called nafar, but they also sell some by the rub‘ nafar, thumn 
nafar, and thumn al-thumn if the customer wishes. As Qanun 
$an’a’ commends, the salesman usually adds a little extra to 
ensure that he is not selling short measure. For weights lumps 
of metal, not stamped cast weights are commonly used. 


Chapter 13 (1) 
The Statute of San‘a’ 
(Qanun San‘a’) 


Introduction 


The Statute! of San‘a’, a collection of market regulations, is at 
present accessible to us in the form published by Qadi Husayn b. 
Ahmad al-Sayaghi,? and in his typescript summary? containing 
two additional pieces made available to us by Qadi ‘Ali Abu 
'LRijal, Deputy Minister of Works. The text* which presents 
many difficulties was thoroughly studied in 1972 with Qadi 
Isma“ 1 b. ‘Ali al-Akwa‘, though a few unsolved problems of 
language and background remain, and al-Sayaghi's useful notes 
and introduction have been drawn upon where relevant. 

Two Ms. texts were used by al-Sayaghi, the first of which, 

Document À (Basic), bore the heading, 
I. ‘This is the copy of the Regulation (Qa dah) laid down in the 
Statute (Qanun) which my father, the Commander of the Faithful, 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah al-Qasim b. al-Husayn (1128-39/1716- 
1726-7), Commander of the Faithful, al-Mahdi li-Din Allah 
(God's pleasure be upon them), laid down, this taking place 
during the governorship (imalak) of the faqih Ahmad b. Yahya 
al-Khazindar* over the city of San‘a’ the protected (al-mahmiyyah) 
by Exalted God.’ 

The various sections of the Statute follow, the author con- 
cluding, 

‘Now that this written ordained exemplar (mithal marsum)® 
and Statute inscribed (qanun marqum) is laid down, let everyone 
bearing the name of the loftiest faith (iyman) and those whom 
Mahdi-an solicitude envelopes with regard for (his) well-being 
and security (iyman), set (it) as a guide-mark. The Commander 
of the Faithful, God bless him, has guided to that to which the 


1 Qanun can, by extension, mean majba, a duty, customs tax. Al-Jarmüzi, 
Sirah, 300, alludes to a majba called gas» taken by governors in the Yemen 
Tihàmah on those using the roads, and (257) to a qanun paid on wine to the 
Hadrami sultan when sold at al-Shihr.Mutahhar b. Muh. al-Jarmuzi in a Ms. 
copy of al-Tawharah al-munirah . . . ft akhbar . . . al-Mansur al-Qasim—this 
Imam (flor. 1054-87/1644-76), took over the administration of the Mocha 
suq, and, finding tyranny (jazr) there, remitted three quarters of each ganun. 

2 'Qanün San'a'', Majailat al-makhtütat, Cairo, 1964, 273-307. 

3 Qanun San‘a’ h-awda’i-ha fi qarn al-thalith ‘ashar. 

4 The text contains a number of printer's slips owing to hurried publication, 
but the editing is often insufficient to clarify the text, and the introduction 
by al-Sayaghi, though containing valuable data, is confused in presentation. 

5 Khazindar means amin a/-sunditg, treasurer. Of this official Nashr ai-‘arf, I, 
300, tells us that he was descended from Turks who remained in the Yemen 
after the end of the first Ottoman occupation, but a/-Khazraji, text, I, 328, 
passim, mentions a family of this name prior to the Ottomans, and cf. 
Hikoichi Yajima, Chronicle, 126, 144, passim. “The city of San‘a’ was taken 


shar‘ (law) directs, and overwhelmed both great and small with all 
manner of benefits. So it is not lawful to anyone whosoever it be 
to whose ears has come the regulation of this Statute (ga dat 
hadha '-Qanun) to refrain for one moment, from acting in 
accordance with what it contains. The transcription (zabr) of this 
ordinance was concluded in preserved San‘a’, the protected of 
Exalted God in the month of Dhu 'l-Qa'dah al-Haram of the year 
1161/October, 1748." At the head of the copy, under the seal 
('alamah) of the Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil 
Ahmad b. al-Mansiir ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi b. al“ Abbas (1231-51/1816- 
1835-6) appears an undated noted, “This Statute, established in 
the interests (masa!) of the Muslims, is to be relied upon, and 
whatever the change in prices in the (present) age necessitates is 
to be set before our penetrating gaze, dated ... This note then 
re-affirms the validity of the Statute but permits of appropriate 
modifications. 
2. The second text, Document B, is that actually published by 
al-Sayaghi—which embodies the previous text of 1161/1748. It 
was laid down by order of the Imam al-Mahdi *Abdullah mentioned 
in the immediately preceding paragraph, as the writer of it, the 
faqih Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Haymi® recounts, the latter being 
commanded to include additional material (zzyadat)° upon which 
it was obligatory to act. This Qadi Muhammad al-Haymi was the 
governor (amil) of San‘a’ in the time of the Imam al-Mahdi 
‘Abdullah. He tells us, 

‘The transcription of it (the basic document no. 1), taken from 
the text of the Statute (Qanun) which the respected governor 


over by him (as governor) and he acted well in it, He fixed its weights and 
measures (mazwazin) and whatever embellishes it. He managed its affairs 
and finances (ahwai-ha wa-amwal-ha), put down evil-doers in it, and took 
vigorous measures to deal with and punish a group of the Government slaves 
(‘abid al-dawlah) and irresponsibles (sufaha") so that he withheld their hands 
from the unarmed (du'afa') and poor folk of the city.” He appears to have 
been governor of San‘a’ from 1132-46/1719-20—1733-4. Nashr al-'arf, Il, 
422, says he was imprisoned for a short time by al-Mahdi. Masájid Sana, 
53, mentions a house of the fag? Ahmad Khazindar near Masjid al-Zubayr, 
perhaps an ancestor. 

6 Marsum also means a diploma. 

7 Al-Sayaghi states that this is a rendering of the original ‘a little free’. 

8 Al-Sayaghi quotes a descendant of al-Haymi as stating that the latter was an 
intelligent man, a good fagth, and that he took over the governorship of 
San‘a’ in the time of al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah. It looks as if it was a descendant 
of his, Muh. b. Muh. b. Ahmad, who was later a governor of San‘a’. Cf. 
Zabarah, A’smmar al-Yaman, (2), I, 35. 

9 Indicated by the word (Supplementary} in the translation below. 
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(Rakim), the very learned, the celebrated ‘Imad al-Din Yahya b. 
Salih al-Sabuli;!9 God rest him, confirmed and put into execution 
is terminated. Upon it is the noble seal (a/-‘alamar al-sharifah), 
the seal of our Lord the majestic Imam, the Commander of the 
Faithful, al-Mahdi li-Din Allah Lord of the Worlds, ai-‘Abbas, 
son of the Commander of the Faithful al-Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil 
*ala Allah (reigned 1163-89/1750-75), God's pleasure be upon 
them all. Dated Dhu '1-Qa'dah al-Haram 1161/1748.” Al-Haymi 
continues, ‘This is the Supplement (al-Ziyadah) that requires 
setting down so as to seek out the benefits of it—if Exalted God 
will.’ 

Al-Haymi then re-iterates each item of the basic document no. 
1—to which he appends the particular Supplement appropriate to 
it, adding in conclusion, 

‘The written/ordained exemplar (mithal marsum) and the 
Statute inscribed (ganun margum) on the authority of the 
Commander of the Faithful and Lord of the Muslims, may God 
preserve him, Amen, is concluded. To act in accordance with it is 
obligatory, as is to reprove anyone who disobeys its sound dictates 
(al-gawim min katbi-hi). We beseech God to guide us on ways of 
uprightness and to teach us happiness, uprightness and the right 
course, and to make us guides truly guided, neither straying nor 
leading astray. By the right of Mubammad al-Amin!! (the Trust- 
worthy) and his Pure Family, God bless him and his Family, all, 
and his rightly guided Companions, and deliver them a good and 
blessed delivery up to the Day of Judgement. Penned in the 
month of Jumad (sic) I, year 1234 H./February-March, 1819 by 
the meanest of God's servants and the one of them most in need 
of His mercy, Mubammad b. ‘Ali al-Haymi, may God pardon 
him, his parents and all Muslim men and women, Amen, O God, 
Amen.’ 


Historical Antecedents to the Statute of Sana? 


It can hardly be doubted that the Qaniin San’ had antecedents 
remounting to quite early Islamic times, perhaps even to the pre- 
Islamic age.!? For the Islamic period however no actual document 
embodying the ordinances for the markets of San‘a’ is, as yet, 
known to have existed prior to the expulsion of the Ottoman 
Turks from it in 1629-30 A.D. Nevertheless the legal opinions? 
of the first Zaydi Imam al-Hadi (248-98/898-911) where market- 
law is in question are in general correspondence with the Qanun 
Şana’, though they must have been delivered mainly in Sa'dah 
as his stay in San‘a’ was brief. His ordering of the market of 
Sa'dah as reported in the Strak is specially insistent on price- 
fixing—a subject with which the present Qanun is so closely 
concerned. 

The principle that it is prohibited that goods on the way to 
market be intercepted, to the advantage of the person intercepting 
them, has persisted from the pre-Islamic age of the Timna‘ 
market, is embodied in the Aisba^ manuals, and persists today in 
San'a' and other south Arabian towns. It is embodied in Qanun 
San‘a’ in appropriate cases such as the purchase of coffee-husk, 
oil and ghee (section 10) and firewood (section 21). From the 
latter case, the prohibition that individuals should buy timber and 

10 His biography is given by Zabarah, Nay! al-watar, IT, 384, no. 525, where he 
is described as gadi "-qudah and wazir (1134-1209/1721-1794-5), a legist and 
administrator who seems to have been expert in gawa‘id al-amwal, probably 
on the management of state properties. Al-Shawkani, al-Badr ai-(ali', II, 
333, calls him the marja‘, ultimate legal authority for all gadis of the Yemen; 
he had a comprehensive knowledge of all customary law matters {aumur 
al‘urfiyyak), accompanied by great sagacity. In his time he was Shaykh 
al-Islam. Nashr al-‘arf, Il, 850, adds that his great grandfather Husayn 
(ob. 1073/1662-3) was hakim of San‘a’ and his grandfather (ob. 1113/1701-2) 
was a settler/confirmer of the regulations (2 mugarrir h-’Lgawa'id). It is he 
whose ragm and marsum are appended to the Qanun, pp.233-34. 

The epithet Amin may be used intentionally, though commonly given to the 
Prophet anyway, ro reflect the term umana’ (sing. amin), ‘honest men” much 
used in the Statute, 

12 Cf. A. F. L. Beeston, “The mercantile code of Qataban’, Qañtan, London, 


1959. This inscription comes from Kublan-Timna' of the Wadi Bayban, 
and if it be accepted that the root sy; means to purchase grain, it looks as if 
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the restriction of purchasing it to the two depots (p.253a), is a 
simple extension, if in fact it is not merely the re-affirmation of 
an already existing regulation. Indeed this is probable since the 
principle of price-fixing of raw timber in the Qanun (section 31 a) 
is repeated in the modern document. 

The Preamble to the Qanun San‘a’ alludes to a Qanun of al- 
Mutawwakil ... Isma] b. al-Qasim (regned 1054-87/1644-5 to 
1676-7). Of this Imam the historian al-Jarmüzi" tells us, ‘In his 
maqam (residence) he investigated the Statute (Qanun ) of the city 
and altered (certain) matters of which he disapproved. He 
acquainted himself minutely with the reprehensible things {a/- 
munkarat) until scarcely anything was hidden from him. He 
established the statutory punishments (hudud) and the ta'zirat 
(punishments decided by a judge), demolishing dwellings which 
belonged to harlots {baghiyyat} and probing deeply into the dues 
(zwajibat).?5 This Qanun appears to have been a written docu- 
ment—to judge by the contexts at least—but if it still is extant I 
have seen no copy. However, in 1066/1655-6 the Commercial 
Statute (Qanun al-Bay' wa-'L-Shira" 5 of San‘a’ is invoked against 
the Hindu Baniyans who had been putting up prices, so it 
presumably contained provisions on price-fixing as indeed the 
Preamble avers. 

Al-Mutawakkil seems to have been the first Zaydi Imam to 
control San‘a’ after the departure of the Ottoman Turks. It can 
hardly be doubted that the strictiy Sunni Turkish governors, 
especially such as Sinan who concerned himself closely with the 
wagfs of San‘a’, paid attention to the administration of the Markets, 
though at present no information is available as to whether they 
made any alteration to the tradition of Market custom, either to 
bring it into line with Hanafi practice or for some other reason. 
The Turks probably tolerated brothels in San‘a’ as one may 
deduce from al-Mutawakkil’s reforms, for the use of Turkish 
troops in the garrison, whereas the Zaydi Imams and quite likely 
even popuiar feeling in San‘a’ would be averse to this. Profligacy 
and wine-drinking’’ do not, however, come within the scope of 
the Qanun of San‘a’, but would be dealt with under the shar? ‘ah 
in the ordinary way. A Statute or Qanun of San‘a’ was clearly 
in existence before al-Mutawakkil’s reforms and with fair 
certainty it may be assumed to have been a written document. 


List of Market Statutes (Qanun) Known to Yemeni 
History 


1. The pre-Mutawakkil Qanun, probably the customary law of 
the Markets observed during Ottoman occupation and perhaps 
even before that, 

2. Qanun al-Mutawakkil, issued before 1066/1655. 

3. Document A (Basic), compiled between 1128-39/1716 to 
1726-7, and copied in 1161/1748. It was confirmed by 
‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil (1231-51/1815-6 to 1835-6), at an 
unspecified date. 

4, Document B, consisting of A (Basic) plus the Supplement, 
This was compiled by order of ‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil 
(1231-51/1815-6 to 1835-6) and contains; 

L Al-Sahuli’s copy of an original document A (Basic) dated 
1161/1748. 


it contains regulations against intercepting grain coming in from the country- 
side. See p. 164b seq. 

13 Sirah, 386, and in ‘Abd al-Khaliq Kazi, Critical Edition of the Kitab al- 
Muntakhab fi'l-Figh—a collection of answers of the Zaidi Imam Yahya b. al- 
Husain to questions by Abú Ja'far Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Kofi. Thesis 
inthe Library of the S.O.A.S. 

14 AL-Sivat al-Mutawakkiliyyah, 270. 

15 By zajitat the Islamic taxes are usually meant. 

16 Cf. p.433. 

17 Ghayat al-amani, 11, 817, states that in 1031/1621-2 A.D., the new Turkish 
governor prevented the people of the Dhimmah, the Jews, from selling wine, 
and punished a number of persons for drinking it; two years later he had 
wine in Dhimmi houses poured away and executed a Dhimmi who had sold 
wine after his prohibition of selling it. In 1034/1624-5, a new Pasha, Haydar, 
not only drank wine himself, but it was openly sold in the markets as if the 
Qur'an had never prohibited it. 


II. The Supplement (ZryadaA), dated 1234/1819. 


It appears then possible to trace back documents of the law of the 
Markets of San‘a’ to approximately the early 1 !th/17th Century. 


The Style and Language of 
Qanun San‘a’ 


The Qanün is couched in written colloquial San‘ani, i.e. 
following the loose grammar of the spoken language and employ- 
ing colloquial diction, yet also showing the strong influence of the 
literary language—so that it cannot be characterised as simply the 
spoken Arabic of the city. There is a large number of technical 
terms unknown to the lexicons, and the writers, familiar with the 
background, use short cuts to express what they want to say, 
much as in speech, giving little explanatory detail even of the 
briefest sort. (For example an adjective qualifying a defined noun 
is quite often separated from it by an intervening phrase.) For 
these reasons the Qanun, at first sight, often seems cryptic, and, 
in translations, it is necessary to supply (within brackets) explana- 
tory matter to complete and convey the full sense of the Arabic 
original, To enable the text to run with as much smoothness and 
clarity as can be achieved and preserve the feeling of the Arabic, 
other data have been relegated to the footnotes. The Supplemen- 
tary passages (ai-Zawa'id) differ a little in style from the basic 
Qanun—perhaps one might even detect slight differences in style 
between parts of the basic Qanun itself. A-Sayaghi's text must be 
accepted as he has copied it, with, of course, the correction of the 
obvious misprints, but one occasionally suspects a corrupt phrase 
going beyond mere printer's errors. The punctuation, which has 
doubtless been inserted by the editor, is patently unreliable and 
frequently better ignored. 

Al-Sayaghi's notes have been used though they are not always 
very enlightening, and he leaves a number of problematical terms 
without comment. Some of the vocabulary may be unknown to 
San'anis themselves today—for example I have not as yet found a 
San'ani who knew the farriery terms of the Qanun, though tether- 
ing rings for horses, mules and donkeys can be seen fixed to many 
house-walls in the old town. 

In contrast to the Qanun, the Preamble by the scholarly Qadi 
al-Haymi is in formal ornate prose, rather pompous, employing 
rhyme (saj‘} and some technical legal terms—a rather wearisome 
style out of which the sense has to be teased. 


The Translation 

The printed Arabic text indicates each place where additions to 
Document À (Basic) commence—in the translation these are 
introduced by the word Supplementary. It has had to be assumed 
that the end of a Supplementary paragraph actually terminates the 
addition—and that a next following paragraph not so marked, 
resumes Document À (Basic). Yet the translator has had doubts 
whether, in certain places, this is in fact so. 

Clauses of Document A (Basic) are given Roman numerals. 
Supplementary sections have their clauses indicated by letters of the 
alphabet. None of these numerals appear in the Arabic text which 
has been arranged arbitrarily into clauses in the English 
translation. South Arabian documents of this sort do not normally 
separate their contents into a series of clauses. 

Each main section has, for convenience, been numbered in the 
translation, and one sub-title (no. 38) has been added to those 
supplied by al-Sayaghi's text. Al-Sayaghi states that he has added 
some sub-titles within brackets, but a scrutiny of the printed 
Arabic text indicates that many bracketed sub-titles can only be 
part of the original Ms. If not then these sections would have no 
application—e.g., nos. 39 and 40 have bracketed sub-titles 
referring to the Jews of ‘Aqil and the Hindu Baniyans but these are 
essential to the sections. As the employment of brackets is 
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inconsistent the translation ignores their existence. Words 
bracketed in the body of the text have been similarly treated. 

The translation attempts—as far as possible—to indicate by 
brackets such words and phrases it is essential to introduce in order 
to convey the full meaning of the Arabic text. I have attempted to 
give, if feasible, a uniform English equivalent. Terms equivocal in 
sense, or technical, are frequently inserted after the English 
rendering in transliterated Arabic to ensure greater precision. 

The numerals following the headings of the various sections 
refer to the pages of the printed Arabic text. 


Analysis of the Sections of the Qanun by 
Documents 


A (Basic)—early 12th/18th century 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50. 


B (Supplement )—early 13th/19th century 


1, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48. 


List of Contents 


Preamble 

The Cloth Market (Suq al-Bazz) 

The Market of Hadrami Cloth (Süq al-Hadrami) 

The Silver Market (Suq al-Fiddah) 

Commission Fees (Dilalah) and the conditions thereof 

Concerning merchandise which comes with strangers (aghrab) 

The Spicery Market (Suq al-Mi'tàrah) 

Wax Melting (Sababat al-Sham') 

The Silk Market (Süq al-Harir) 

Suq al-Halaqah 

10 Coffee-husk, Oil and Ghee (al-Qishr wa-'l-Saht wa-’!-Saman) 

11 The Tobacco Market (Süq al- Tunbaq) 

12 The Market of Black Tobacco (Suq al- Tutun al-Aswad) 

13 The Rope-Fibre Market (Suq al-Salab) 

14 The Grain Market (Suq al-Habb) 

15 The Salt Market (Suq al-Milh) 

16 The Raisin Market (Süq al-Zabib) 

17 The Henna Market (Suq al-Hinna) 

18 The Qàt Market (Suq al-Qat) 

19 Grapes and similar fruits 

20 The Meat Market (al-Majzarah) and the Dealers (al-Mustihin) 
in the Sheep-and-Goat Market (Süq al-Ghanam) 

2] The Firewood Market (Suq al-Hatab) 

22 The Cattle and Donkey Market (Suq al-Baqar wa-'l-Baha'im) 

23 The Came! Market (Siig al- [imal) 

24 The Horse and Mule Market (Suq al-Khay! wa-'1-Bighal) 

25 The Fodder Market (Suq al-‘Alaf) 

26 Porters, Wood-Choppers and Water-Carriers (al-Hammatin 
wa- l-Mafaliqah wa-'l-Saggayin) 

27 Craftsmen and Workmen (Ashab al-Hiraf zoa-Ahl al-A‘mal) 

28 Bakers (Khabbazin) and the like 

29 The Blacksmiths’ Market (al-Mihdadah) 

30 Farriery (al-Baytarah) 

3] The Carpentry Market (ai-Minjarah) 

32 Lock and Kev Smiths (Sunna' al-Maghaliq wa-l-Dawayir) 

33 Gun-stock Makers (al-Majariyytn) 

34 The Brass Market (Suq al-Nahas) 

35 The Sandal and Shoemakers’ Marker (Süq al-Minqalah wa-'l- 
Iskafiyyah 

36 Builders’ Wages (Ujrat al-‘Ammar) 

37 Stone and Wages (al-Ahjar wa-’!-Ujur) 

38 Various 

39 The Dhimmiyyin (Jews), the people of ‘Aqil 

40 The Hindu Community (Jama'at al-Baniyan) 

41 Pottery and Clay Bread-Ovens (al-Madar wa-'l-Tanawir) etc. 
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42 Pottery from (Wadi) al-Sirr (al-Madar al-Sirri) 

43 Pottery of Qà' al-Yahud 

44 Pottery (Madar) of al-Kharibah 

45 Hushayshiyyah Pottery 

46 Pipe-bowls (al-Bawart) 

47 The Pottery of al-Qabil (Madar al-Qaryah) 

48 Certain Commodities 

49 Additional to the fore-going are the responsibilities (al-damanat 
al-lazimah) obligatory to its (San‘a’) citizens 

50 The Obligations of the Shaykhs of the Markets and the Chief 
Shaykh (Mashayikh al-Aswáq wa-Shaykh al-Mashayikh) 


The Statute of San‘a’ 
(Qanun San‘a’) 
Preamble 


In the name of God the Merciful the Compassionate 


Praise to God who, in his Noble Book, revealed, ‘O those who 
have believed, do not consume your properties among yourselves 
unprofitably, but let there be trading between you by mutual 
consent.” (Qur'an, IV, 29). 

But—how far things are from that! 

Where does the connection lie berween this (verse) and such as 
he who, if what he has in his hand shows itself to him to be in 
demand, makes much? of it, schemes!? to cheat the would-be 
buyer, exaggerating and coercing? Where, too, does the connec- 
tion lie berween (this verse) and him who, when brought some 
article for sale, looks it over, then frowns, and, if he does chaffer 
for it, belittles it and does it out of a fair price??? Blessings and 
peace upon Muhammad the Trustworthy,?! benevolent to the 
Believers, and upon his Blessed Family and rightly guided 
Companions! 

Now—when the self-interested had mounted to the heights of 
greed, turning from application and lending an ear to religious 
law, to plunge for profits into commerce, regardless of the 
(stormy) billows of those seas, refusing to seek the light but staying 
ever in the dark shades of inflating (prices), be it by false assertions 
even, forsaking the (considered) views of eminent ulema, abandon- 
ing the dicta of the thinkers of the community of Islam, all but 
perishing in the dark deserts of death while shunning the lamps 
(that would light them) on those ways—then shone forth the Sun 
of honourable Approval and the Moon of elevated and lofty 
Opinion came to its full—(to wit) the Approval? of our Master 
the Commander of the Faithful, and the Opinion?* of our Ruler 
the Lord of the Muslims, al-Mahdi li-Din Allab?? (Lord of the 
Universe), may God support him with victory and empower him 


18 Reading razayyan for zazabban, but the latter is possible, in the sense of to 
treat somebody as liable to be defrauded. 

19 Paraphrased as &Aagtaja kkupjar taghrir. 

20 Wakhasa wa-bukhasa, a cliché. Al-Sayaghi explains bakAasa as bakhasa-hu 
hagqa-hu, he wronged him (of what was due). Both words are said to mean 
nags. Cf. Wekasajawkasa "Far fi tijarati-hi, the merchant failed in his 
trading. The verbal noun is waks. 

2] Cí. n. 10. 

22 A more appropriate reading here might be a£-abfiar for ai-itrijar—'to plunge 
into the seas’. 

23 Arabic tarjth, lit. to approve after examination (Dozy). Every Imam has his 

choice of the particular view to make on a given issue. Cf. Qadi ‘Abdullah b. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Shamahi, Sira: al-anfim ila tdrak tkhttyarat Amir al- 

Mu'minin, Matba'at al-Ma‘arif al-Jalilah, San‘a’, 1356 H., 3-4. Zabarah, 

A'immat al-Yaman, Y, 7-8, speaks of the tarjihae of al-Hadi, the first Imam 

of the Yemen, whose books and school spread about in al-Jil and al-Dayiam 

as well as the Yemen itself. An example of his tarjihat is given concerning 

Quran, IX, 29, ‘O, those who have believed, the Polythiest are unclean 

(najas-un) ...' On the authority of al-Hasan—whosoever shakes hands 

(safah) with a Polytheist must perform the ritual ablution (wudu }—this is 

also the tenet of al-Hadi and the Imams of the Zaydiyyah. Another example 

of his rarp#ar was his initiative in making witnesses swear in a legal judge- 
ment that he gave. Rajjaka "l-Imam fi "-gadiyyah al-fulaniyyah means ra'a 
kadha wa-kadha. 

24 The technical term ra’y is used. 

25 Le., al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah of the early 13th/19th century, who ordered the 
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(over his foes), making the Law (Shariah) of his Ancestor, Lord 
of the Apostles, flourish through his prowess. Thus, through this 
brilliance (from his Sun) were enlightened those places where 
the interests of (God’s) servants lie, and the benefits to both 
townsman (adir) and countryman (bad-in) attained their fullness. 

I considered God’s words, ‘And it is not for a believing man or 
a believing woman, when God and His Apostle have decided a 
matter, that they should have a choice in their matter, and whoso- 
ever disobeys God and His Apostle is in manifest error.’ (Qur'an 
XXXIII, 36) Then I hastened to re-consult?® the Imamic 
Statute (Qaniin )—insofar as my comprehension could guide me to 
this—namely the Statute established through the Approval?" of 
our Master, the Commander of the Faithful, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 
Allah Lord of the Universe, al-Qasim b. al-Husayn?* God rest 
him, embodying (his declaration on) price-fixing (ras ^r), except 
on the two foodstuffs (a/-qután), deriving its support from the 
statute (Qanun) of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah Ismail, God rest 
him, approved by the mujtahids, generation after generation. 

I considered (this) and the last light of the proof (daBl) appeared 
to me, and it constituted, along with those affairs/commands, an 
established basis—namely what has been substantiated in the two 
Sahibs?? concerning the evaluation (taqzim) of a slave at the price 
of another like him, neither more nor less. With my pen I wrote 
down what I found comprehensible following that pattern, and 
what I opined when its (the pattern's) traces had vanished, as also 
that of which the general and particular had become obscure to 
the reader, such as what is expressed in it (the Qaniin) by the 
kabir,?? the kabirayn, the harf, and the karfayn, connected with 
that Mutawakkilite coinage and the statutes of that by-gone 
community—the change for the French girsh*? being two ñarfs. 
Herein I follow a path which the people of the present age under- 
stand, the change for the qirsh being eighty bugshahs in these 
times (of ours). At the end of it I have added what he overlooked 
though requiring explanation. 

I then said, ‘In God lies success. He it is of whom help is 
sought. How far he is from any imperfection, Exalted, Majestic 
in power.’ 


Text 
1. The Cloth Market (Suq al-Bazz) 282 


i. Merchandise consisting of cloth arriving from Mocha (al- 
Mukha) and other ports (banadiry?—(what costs) ten shall (be 
sold) at eleven and a half. Whatever the purchaser (i.e. local 
merchant) buys in San'a'—of that which he buys by the score 
(Rawwrajah) ten (shall be sold at) eleven—of that which he buys by 
the bolt (raga) ten (shali be sold at) eleven—and of that which he 
buys by the cubit (dhira‘) ten (shall be sold at) eleven. 


Qanun to be reissued as it is in Document B. 

26 Mu ‘awadah, i.e. muraja‘ah, 

27 Tarjih, cf. f.n. 23. 

28 Le., the Imam who laid down the Qanzn in the first part of the 12th/18th 
century. 

29 Le, Isini'i b. al-Qasim, 1054-87/1644-1676-7. 

30 Muslim, $a Bulaq, 1290, 1, 440 (a4 14) quotes Traditions that the 
Prophet declared that whoever frees a part/share belonging to him in a slave, 
his (the slave's) redemption shall come fom his property/money if he has any. 
If he has no property then the slave is valued at the price of the like (of him) 
(quwwima ‘alayhi "abd gimat ai-"id!). Cf. Bukhari, Şahi, edit. L. Krehl, 
Leiden, 1862-1908, II, ITI, (a-shirka/), (passim). 

31 Bila waks wa-la shatat, the last word meaning according to Ibn al-Athir, 
Nihavah, jawr, but Qadi Isma'il gave it the sense of ai-mughalah ft "I-5i'r. 

32 For these coins see p. 30ba, 3092, seq. 

33 Bandar, port, is sometimes applied to the inland towns in the Yemen. 

The provisions in this section imply the existence of some bill of lading or 
manifest from Mocha with the merchant importing the cloth to San‘a’ on 
the basis of which the retail price was calculated. Bills of lading were in 
regular use in the 15th century and later (cf. The Portuguese off the South 
Arabian Coast, 34, 105, 173-4), and a tasdür was in use in San‘a’ (p.231b). 
Cloth imported to Santa" is sold at a profit of 15% but locally purchased 
cloth only sells at a profit of 10%. In 1073/1662-3, according to Tabag 
al-halwa, 49, a very little cloth (bazz) was getting into Mocha because of the 
trouble {finak} the Franks had been making. 


ii. Hadrami cloth**—the profit on ten shall be eleven. Head-wraps 
(nugaby5—to dye these in San‘a’ is prohibited unless they be 
displayed before the Shaykh of the Market, an honest (arii) man 
of integrity (“adl), lest a man defraud by (dyeing) an old one (to 
look new). 


iii. (In the case of) Zabid cloth likewise, ten shall be (sold for) 
eleven. Hodeidah,** Yarim, and Wugab cloth (shall be dealt 
with) in the same way. 


(Supplementary) 282 

a. Cloth shall be sold by the (iron) dhira? only, stamped with 
the name of the Commander of the Faithful. 

b. No one who is known for slowness?? in payment, or who has 
gone bankrupt shall buy, but must?? be suspended. If he does 
buy and the commission agent (da//a/)9 displays*! some goods 
belonging to a stranger (gharib) to him—as soon as the commission 
agent stands surety (daman) for*? the goods of the stranger he 
must be punished! and severely reprimanded. 

c. The people of the Cloth Market are required to provide the 
watch (Iirasah) when the town needs watchmen (urras), paying 
the customary wage of the watch for which they are liable. 
They are required to provide part of the fleece-lined coats (jurum t 
distributed each year to the watch, under the supervision of the 
Shaykh of the Police (Shurtah), each family‘? being liable for 
thirty-two girsh ready money (‘adadtyyah 8 plus a girsh as collec- 
tion*® charge on that. 

d. For dealing wholesale (5jbar)? in the Cloth Market twenty- 
four girsh ready money must be paid, plus a girsh and a half 


34 Hadrami cloth would reach San'a' both by the land and sea routes. Al-Shibr 
port still had active looms in the sixties of this century and would presumably 
export its wares by sea to Mocha. Al-Jarmuzi, 235, speaks of the cloth named 
after Habban (of the Wabidi Sultanate) ‘a large village, nearly a town’, 
about the middle of the 17th century, a town where there were looms still 
working about the 1940's, The Tabeg al-hahoa, 63 b, records that a caravan 
from Hadramawt was plundered in the Jawf area in 1077/1666-7. Tarim, at 
one time, also had a large population of weavers and might, conceivably, 
have exported to the Yemen. Al-Jarmuzi, 147, says of al-Bayda', ‘Their 
clothing, like the rest of the Mashayikh of al-Mashriq is only a waist-wrapper 
(mizar) and a Hihfah of the top quality of choice al-Shihr cloth.’ The tribal 
chiefs here go to great trouble to decorate (with silver) their arms which are 
the bundug and powder-horn (iddah), and they wear their hair long. 

35 Sing, nugbah in Hagramawt, al-Sayaghi gives nagbaA, pl. nigab. These are 
black also, like a modern Hadrami nugéah in our possession, but the Yemeni 
magwan is a rectangular cloth wrapped round a woman's head and shoulders. 
It is smaller than a sitara which reaches to the ground. 

W. B. Harris, Journey through the Yemen, 312, noted caravans from 
Hadramawt and Yafi' at the San‘a’ #hans or hostelries. 

Pp Riblah, I, 291, refers to caravans of Hadramawt to al-Bayda, Rada‘ 
and San‘a’. 

36 Hodeidah has a Quarter named after the weavers Harat al-Hawak (Zabarah, 
A'immat al- Yaman, (2), II, 110). Hudaydah and Wusab cloth may resemble 
that stil! made today at Bayt al-Faqih where vwuzars are made for the tribes, 
also the lififah of white cotton with red and yellow stripes for waist-wrappers 
or turbans, reinforced (yitgawwa} with starch called burr (lit. wheat) at the 
time of sale. There are about half a dozen looms still working at Bayt al- 
Faqih, each about 16 feet in length; the winding of the cotton twist is done 
on a little wooden machine called sidar haqq al-kabib which yikubb-uk, 
winds it into balls. Cloth is also said to be made in Bajil. Imam Ahmad 
encouraged the weavers to manufacture this type of Tihamah cloth at Bayt 
al-Faqih when he had subjugated the Zaraniq, as well as burud (of wool ?) 
after the prevailing insecurity had put an end to weaving there (Zabarah, 
A’immat al- Yaman, (2), ll, 35). 

37 Paolo Costa purchased two iron dhira‘ cloth measures in San‘a’, one still in 
his possession is 65cms and bears a stamp upon which a/-5ijf can be made 
out, with possibly a date. The other which he presented to me is 20 3/16" 
long the breadth at the narrowest point 6/16" and at the two splayed ends 
10/16". Masajid San‘a’, 32, states that the iron dhira' in San‘a’ is 66 2/3cms, C. 
Ansaldi, F? Yemen, 220, makes a dhira‘ 66cms. The dhira‘ of al-Hadi the first 
Zaydi [mam is recorded as being a dhiva‘ wa rub^ wa-thumn, i.e., a cubit plus a 
quarter plus an eighth. 

38 In the unpublished section of his a/Amthal al-Yamaniyah, Qadi Isma‘il al- 
Akwa‘ cites, ‘Khudh min al-mattál hajar, Accept (even) a stone from the slow 
payer.’ This is so that you may get paid what he owes even if by slow 
degrees. Thursday is the day for settling weekly payments in $an‘a’. 

39 Istahagg here means wajaba. 

40 The San'ani dajjal does not perform the same function as the Hadrami dallal. 
Cf. section 4 infra. 

41 Dalla, explained as 'ardu-hu la-hu bida'at a-gharib. The gharib is a person 
stranger to San‘a’, not a San'ani. I 

42 Al-Sayaghi’s typescript summary (see p.179a) understands this to mean if the 
dallal delivers some of the property of the stranger to the man who has been 
suspended. 
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collection charge. Individuai (cloth-merchants) of the Cloth 
Market must pay eleven girsh plus half a girsh collection charge. 
The allorment (rafrid) of these (rates) shall be (effected) in accor- 
dance with the known regulations (gawa‘id) issued by the respec- 
ted kakim”! (and) kept in the hands of the Shaykh al-Mashayikh. 


2. The Market of Hadrami Cloth 

(Stig al-Hadrami}? 283 
i. The avoidance of fraudulence over head-wraps (nugab) is 
stipulatory upon them. 
ii. Anyone against whom there is evidence of slowness in payment 
to the stranger (gharib) shall be suspended from buying until he 
settles in full. 
iii. They are responsible for watch duty (#:rasaz) when the town 
has need (of it). They are required to provide the customary 
fleece-lined coats for the watch, (contributing) sixteen and a 
quarter girsh plus a girsh collection charge on that, in accordance 
with the custom(ary payment ?) and the allotment of it in the 
original document (a-umm ).5? 


3. The Silver Market (Suq al-Fiddah) 283 


i. Silver purchased from the Jews (Dhimmiyym) and others, 
whatever (silver) it be—silver girsh coin (girsh hajar)?* or Maghribi 
(Western silver ?),? or Buhari (Bohrah silver >),** consisting of 
seven less one third—i.e. seven qaflahs less a third—the profit 
(maslahah) for the owner of the capital (ras a/-ma/) shall be seven 
bugshahs to the waqiyyah.? 

ii. Silver other than the afore-going is broken up to become small 


43 Ta'dib is any sort of punishment, fine, reprimand, prison, as used in this 
document. 

44 Mu'tadah is almost certainly to be read for the text's mu‘tadin. Cf. al- 
Jarmuzi, 183, 'awa'idu-hu al-mu'tadah mujrat-un min-hu, and Nashr al-'arf, 
LI, 209. 

45 Turum, sing., jaram, the long coats lined with sheep's fleeces worn in the 
Yemen highlands, including San'a' town to keep out the winter cold. 

46 Mafrug—cf. al-farg ‘ala ahi al-garyah, a sum imposed on the villagers, 
yafruqu-ha, they impose it. Cf. tafrid, section 1, Sup. d. 

47 ‘Ashirah, usually a small sub-tribe, sept, community—the meaning here is 
dubious. 

48 ‘Adadiyyah means ma'dudah, lit, counted out, i.e. ready money. The editor 
of an article in the same issue of the Mazallat a-makhtafar entitled Dirasah 
H-ba'd al-watha'tg tata‘allagi bi-bay! wa-shira khuyal fi 'F'asr a-Mamluki, 
250, states that the expression is used for money paid by coins counted out, 
not by weight. 

49 Siyag, below, styagah, is said to mean ujrat ai-nagl, cost of transport. 

50 Jabr means ai-bay' bi-"I-jumiah, wholesale. 

51 Explained as al-sadirah min al-gagt al-mawthug bi-hi. ALkakim al-mu'tabar 
seems to be the title by which the gagis of towns are described as also in 
Nashr ai-‘arf, Il, 752. 

52 The existence of a special Hadrami cloth market is curious, possibly indicat- 
ing that there was an appreciable import of Hadrami cloth into San‘a’. 

53 Does this mean Qanun a-Mutazakkil or some special agreement about 
watch duties? 

54 À riyal kajar 1 was told in 1966 means jāmid, i.e. sali, sound. Richard F. 
Burton, Personal narrative of a pilgrimage to al-Madinah and Meccah, London, 
1893, I, 370, also calls girs Bajar ‘a sound dollar’. Cf. The Portuguese, 153-4. 
Niebuhr, Description, HI, 191, says the girsk hajar is a German Crown or 
an écu d'Espagne. For riyals in general see G. S. P Freeman-Grenville, 
‘The late Francisco Carbone's collection of thalers from Yemen’, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1977, VII, XVII, 148-51. 

55 At this period silver coin is unlikely to have come from North Africa to the 
Yemen, so Maghribi is rendered as ‘Western’. Thomas Brooks, An authentic 
account... 45, speaks of Spanish dollars, Cruizadoes, English, French and 
German Crowns, Mexico and Pillar Doilars at Mocha abour this period. 

56 This may indicate the existence of a Bohrah community in 18th century 

San‘a’. Ata much earlier period, Shahzadi Shehrbanu informs me Sayyidi 

Hasan b. Nüb, who plays a part in the Yemen history of the BoArah (Da'wah 

Hadiyah} movement at that time, the 10th/16th century, and who is buried 

at Masar, was an Indian merchant of Broach dealing in silver. 

Both Qadi Isma and Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami with whom I discussed this 

section considered that it was a case of melting down coined silver into 

ingots, which were then sold for the weight of the silver plus a profit of 
seven bugshahs to the wagiyyah. The passage seems to imply that the ordi- 
nary silver standard is six and two thirds gaf/aAts of pure silver plus an alloy 
content of one third of a gaflah—the alloy no doubt of copper. Mukhlas 
would be 100% silver, but the ordinary standard, described here, would 
have | part of alloy to 20 parts of silver. There are ten gaflahs to the wagivyah 
which is a riyah gtrsk or dollar, so I calculate the profit on smelting at 7/80ths 

of a dollar, i.e. 8.75%. The main cost would be for charcoal (sawd). A. 

Grohmann, Stidarabien ais Wirtschaftsgebiet, II, 55, speaks of alloys, nusf, 

half copper, rub“, a quarter silver and three quarters copper. For Zaydi law 

on selling gold or silver see Ahmad . . . al-Murtadà, a/-Bagr al-zakhkhar, 

Cairo, 1366-1 368/1947-1949, III, 385 seq. 
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pieces. It is marked with the name?? of the silver-smith after 
rubbing? it with the touchstone and ascertaining its value. 

iii, The wage for silver-smith work (sigkak)—the wage of the 
smith who fashions (yasigh) it is an eighth of a girsh per wagtyyah 
for white smelting (a/-sabb al-abyad)® into buckle™ pieces, brace- 
lets*? and the like. 

iv. For hammered (matrug) silver—the ornament of daggers, 
swords and guns—the wage is an eighth of a girsk and four 
bugshahs per wagiyyah. 

v. The wage for gold-washing (za) is according to the gaf/aA** of 
Eold plus the cost of the mercury. 

vi. The wage for (women's) necklaces (/abbaz),®* hollow bead- 
balis (duggah), and for any mounting (zar‘)® (of silver ornaments 
on a silver base) is a quarter of a girsh per wagtyyah, 

vii. The (silver) standard (ta 'diJ*' seven qaflahs less one third—is 
stamped with the Imamic stamp {fadr‘),® and the silver-smith 
inscribes his name (on the piece of silver jewellery). Anything 
other than this—if it be in accordance with the pure silver 
(mukhlag Y? standard, mukhlas is inscribed, and the silver-smith 
inscribes his name. If it be anything else it is treated in the same 
way to guard against fraud. 


4. Commission Fees (Dilalah Y? and the 
Conditions Thereof 284 


i. Commission agents (da//a]! are entitled to a commission fee 
in respect of any item of merchandise they sell. The vendor pays 
a bugshah and a half and the purchaser one bugshah per girsh on 
anything up to ten girsh or less. 

ii. (Both) vendor and purchaser will be present, and he (the 
commission agent) will act as intermediary” between them over 
each article of merchandise, and stand guarantor."? 

iii, Every commission agent will make himself known. 

iv. If any (commission agent) sells a thing without acquainting 
himself with what the vendor and purchaser are selling, he is 
liable to severe punishment/* and suspension from selling on 
commission (dielak) on account of the deception (khiyanah) 
between vendor and purchaser which becomes laid at his door 
(yatarattabu ‘alayhi). 


58 Khashr, broken up pieces (ajza’ mufattaiah). One sees boxes of such broken 
pieces in the silversmith's workshops in Hadramawt, as well as old coins. 

59 Several pieces in my possession seem to have a name and mukålaş stamped 
on a raised seal applied to the main surface. 

60 Reading ba'da hakki-hi, tor yu‘add hakky-hu. It is rubbed on a stone to see 
if there is fraud. 

61 Le. the making of old and dirty silver white by melting it. Cf. Sug al-Abyad, 
the Silver Market. 

62 Magsarah, pl., magajir, a sort of ornamental buckle on a brocade belt for 
holding the dagger, doubtless once functional but now superfluous. 

63 ‘Asawir (perhaps no singular), bracelets of many types worn by women, so 
called from the twisted silver bracelet. 

64 A qaflah is a tenth of a wagiyyoh, the latter being the weight of a Maria 
Theresa dollar. 

65 Labbat, sing., fabbah. Duggah, pl., dugag, hollow balls Audub mujawwafah, 
also women's ornaments. Fatawa Ibn Ja man (Ms. in my possession), 278 b, 
comais the case of a man who took a duggah fiddah from his wife's throat 
(halg). 

66 Cf. mazru' which means an object, such as rhe wooden stem of a water-pipe 
or the handle of a dagger, which is decorated with a pattern of small silver, 
or nowadays aluminium, nail-like ornament driven into it. Other ornaments 
are madwar, pl., madawir, a silver ring, gashifak a woman's brow ornament, 
etc., Cf. Rossi, L’drabo parlato, 156; al-‘Arshi, Bulagh al-maram, ed. 
Anastase- Marie al-Kirmili, 438. 

67 This sense is deduced for ta'dil, cf. ta'dul, quantity of precious metal in an alloy 
iS.D. Goitein, Travels in Yemen, t Habshüsh). Jerusalem, 1941, 90). 

68 Explained as &&tatm, damghah. 

69 See f.n. 59, supra. The old Silver Market in San'a' is called Suq al-Mukhlas. 

The prices for the three categories of silver ornament are, per zagryya/ 
or ounce, ten bugshahs, then fourteen 5uqshahs for hammered silver, and 
twenty bugshahs for women's necklaces etc. If the ornaments are made from 
the dollar which weighs an ounce and is worth eighty bugshahs the price per 
ounce of each manufactured article can be ascertained without difficulty. 

Cf. the Jewish document: p.238) which corroborates some of the Qanun. 

70 In San‘a’ the dallal is not a broker as he is in Hadramawt, the Hadrami dallal 

having a function closer to that of the San'ani mush, dealers or brokers. Cf. 

E de Landberg, Hadramout, 322 seq., where yedill is rendered as yislah bayna- 

um. 

Qadi Isma‘ll, a-Amrhal al- Yamanivah, 1, 228, no. 645, quotes the Tihamah 

proverb, ‘Am-dallal ghashsh walidat-ih, The dallal cheats his mother.’ He 

also quotes, ‘Ras mai al-dallal ai-kadhb, The dailai’s capital is lying.’ 
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v. The stranger” commission agent (af-dallal al-ghartb) who does 
not make himself known, will be suspended for fear of people 
losing their property. 

vi. When the commission agent purchases (for himself) he is 
forbidden to take the commission fee for effecting a sale (a/-bay‘ 
wa-’l-shira ). 

vii. Commission agents dealing in silver are prohibited from 
ordering silver to be manufactured for themselves as a precaution 
against fraud.”@ Anyone who orders any to be made for himself 
will be suspended and punished (uddiba). 

viii. Commission agents in grain receive a bugshah on the girsh 
from the vendor and a bugshah from the purchaser. The (chargesy" 
have been made the same for (both) vendor and purchaser lest 
giving short measure,” or the reverse, should take place were the 
commission fee to be payable by one of them only. The commis- 
sion fee for the stranger (gharib) is one girsh on every hundred 
qirsh. 

ix. The commission fee on cloth (bazz) when sold by the score is 
half a girsh on every hundred girsh, and the commission fee on 
loads (47 Y* of cloth is, as in the preceding case, half a girsh on 
every hundred girs#. On Hadrami cloth, on the bundle (ribtaA)— 
i.e.9 a score and a quarter (25), (is due) what is special to it, 
namely the girs# on the hundred girsh. White cloth in this market 
(Suq al-Bazz ?)—a girsh on the hundred girsh, half (of it) to be paid 
by the vendor and half by the purchaser. 

x. The charge (RAarj)—to the warehouse-keeper (samsari}! a 
buqshah on the bundle {ribah}, and a bugshah to the porter. 

xi. The commission (on the sale of) houses—a girsh on the 
hundred girsh—vendor and purchaser. 


(Supplementary) 284-5 

a. Commission agents (carrying wares on their) shoulders 
(kutuf?, and al-Mibsatah® (the old clothes market)—it is stipula- 
tory upon them that they give a guarantee of responsibility* (for 
any incident) to the Shaykh of the Market, and that they (the 
group as a whole ?) should get from the vendor, if he be an 
unknown person, a man who will introduce (mu'arrrf) him, lest 
something that has been stolen should be sold. They are prohibi- 


72 Arabic mazara. 

73 So as to guarantee {yadman) against a hadath ghishsh, or fraud. He will be 
responsible to get back the money or the defaulter. 

74 Uddiba, i.e., he will probably be fined. Adab means gharamah, a fine. 

75 Presumably a commission agent from outside San‘a’, 

76 Le. dallals are not allowed to give a wage to the Jews (rair al-Yahud) to 
make silver for the dalla1's awn use. This seems to mean that the dallal only 
receives a fee for acting as an intermediary—which he would not be doing 
were he to purchase for himself. 

77 One has to understand something like ff 'Hayid H-'TLdallal here, i.e, the 
charges payable to the datlal. 

78 Tazfif—a mufaffif is one who does not give full measure. Cf. Qur'an, 
LXXXIII, 1, ‘Way? H-'I-mutaffifin, Woe to those who give short weight—who 
when they measure against others take full measure; but when they measure 
or weigh to them, diminish.' 

79 "IdW/'idiah, half of a camel-load; cf. Gloss. dar., 2271, le sac qu’ on charge sur la 
béte de somme. A camel-load on the Arhabiyyah or Hamdaniyyah camel was 
stated to be sixteen safthahs, or eight gadahs, or four boxes. Qadi Isma‘il, 
al-Amthàl al-Yamaniyah, I, 418, no. 1254, cites the proverb, ‘Al-jamala/-jid 
yrhmil "idlatayn aw thalath, The good came! carries two or three half-ioads’, 
Cf. Jemenica, 143, no. 1072, 

80 Reading wa-hiya instead of alladht, or alladht hiya. 

81 Here samsari means sahib al-makAzan, store-keeper. Al-Sayaghi says the 
makhzan is called samsarah in San‘a’. Samsari can also, however, mean 
mugahwt, keeper of a coffee-house or hostelry. 

82 The dalialin ai-kutuf are hawkers who go round selling goods which they 
carry in a buqshah, Le. a cloth. 

83 Al-Mibsarah is where old clothes—for the most part—are spread out on the 
ground (rubsag fi "-ard) in the street itself, or displayed in the shops there. It 
has a sabi? built by a certain Rizq al-Muhanni (the Seller of Henna) accord- 
ing to Masajid San‘a’, 84. The Suq al-Haraj (Auction Market) is normally 
called Suq al-Mibsatah, but it is also called Suq al-Janabi (the Dagger Mar- 
ket), vendors of daggers accosting passers-by there. 

Niebuhr, Description, I, 334, speaks of a market where ‘on peut troquer Ies 
vieux habits contre des neufs? 

The vendors of #arad (also called magla) stone bowls for cooking in, 
yufrushün al-harad, ‘spread out’ their wares going from one part of the town 
to another as the market becomes saturated. I have also seen them going 
round the San‘a’ market with them as hawkers. 

84 Tadmin—damanah means here responsibility for anything that happens. 
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ted from purchasing for themselves.” 
b. They are required to provide for the customary watch (aras) 
as required, (at the rate of) thirty-four girsh per annum, plus two 
and one eighth girs the customary collection charge on that, 
the whole amounting to thirty-six and one eighth girsk with the 
customary collection charge included. 


5. Concerning Merchandise?! Which Comes With 
Strangers (Aghrab) 285 


Any goods coming with strangers," such as merchandise of 
Syria, al-Nufman,** and the Persians (‘djam), and such as gold, 
silk, spicery (miqarah)?? twist (ghazD, frankincense (/uban), 
indigo (27), etcetera, shall first be offered for sale to the craftsmen 
(ahl al-mihar), retailers” of spicery, the Silk Market (Suq al-Harir), 
and weavers?! for three days, and they will be given first choice to 
acquire whatever pertains to them as a craft (/iirfah). Then after 
them will come those who display (their goods in boxes in the 
streets) (a/-rassafin).82 Others apart from these will not (be able to) 
acquire any of this till after three days have passed. The charge of 
this is the responsibility of the commission agents and the 
Shaykh.” 


(Supplementary) 285 
6. The Spicery Market (Suq al-Mi'tarah) 


a. Goods shall be displayed for three days, and any person 
known for slowness in payment shall be suspended from acquiring 
property and shall not be allowed any merchandise till after he 
pays what he owes. 

b. The retail (&asr* profit in spicery (costing) ten girsh is twelve 
and a half girsh, the additional profit being to cover (ia mugabil) 
(the cost of) paper (gšrras) and thread,’ 


7. Wax Melting (Sababat al-Sham‘) 285 
i. The payment for the melting of (bees) wax°% is half a girsh on 


85 They are not allowed to act as intermediary (wasifak) to themselves, so 
oe a commission from the vendor. Cf. the case of the da//ais supra, 
p.184a. 

86 Niebuhr, Description, 1, 334, speaks of merchandise of the Indies, Persia and 
Turkey at San‘a’ in the latter half of the 18th century, while in 1836, 
Cruttenden, Journey, 285, said its imports were ‘principally piece-goods and 
Persian tobacco, with dates from Tehameh; and a great quantity of thread, 
or rather twist, for weaving.’ The import duties in San‘a’, he says, ‘are very 
light, and indeed almast nominal. Glass is in great request, and the demand 
is supplied from Egypt. Very magnificent silks and velvets are exposed for 
sale in the bazar, as well as spices, sugar, &c.” 

87 Alaghrab, i.e. persons who do not normally bring goods (tawrid al-bida‘ak) 
to San‘a’. Cf. Sirar al-Hadi, 62, on foreign merchants (ghuraba’) who come 
to trade and stay three months, most likely in the Sa'dah region. 

88 Luhfah Nu‘man is the name for a sort of striped cotton cloth of the type 
made at Bayt al-Faqih (Cf. f.n. 34), but in the context I have wondered if it 
might be from Ma'arrat al-Nu'man of Syria. However Tabaq al-hahwa, 71 
passim, uses al-Nu‘man for Oman of eastern Arabia, and one sees striped cotton 
cloth like that of the Yemen in the süqs there. 

89 Mi‘tarah covers a whole range of wares such as drugs, perfumes ('ugur), 
spices (Facwayij), incense (bakhur), finely ground sugar powder (bazhth), etc. 
Cf. Nashr ai-'arf, 1, 274, for mi qarak. Qadi Isma'il al-Akwa‘ quoted the 
amusing verses, 


Marartu bi-'atiár-in yadugqu qurunful-an 
Wa-misk-an wa-kafuür-an wa-qultu lshu . . - 
Wa-gala li-'l-'attarí ruddu qurunfult 

Wa-mishi zoa-háfuri wa-qultu lahu . . . 

I passed by a perfumer pounding up cloves 
And musk and camphor, and I said to him. . . 


Said the perfumer to me, give (me) back my cloves, 
And my musk and my camphor, but I said to him. . . 


At the end of each line one says nothing but sniffs—meaning ‘shumm shumm'. 
In the first case this means ‘sniff, sniff’, in the second verse it means refusal 
in a haughty manner. 

90 Kassar is a retailer—Cf. kasr retailing in section 6 below, and Gloss. dat., 
2573, kasara, changer. 

91 Hawak, pl. of hayik/hayk, a weaver. Cf. Harat al-Hawak or Hayy al-Hawak, 
the Weavers’ Quarter in Hudaydah. 

92 Rassafin are those who display their merchandise laid out on boxes in the 
streets of the open market. Cf. Gloss. daz., 1289, rasafa, to arrange. 

93 Presumably Shaykh al-Mashayikh. 

94 Cf. f.n. 90. Miksarah also means retail. 

95 Thread is, or was until recently, still used for tying up small packets of 
spicery etc. 

96 Kars is the wax remaining once the honey has been extracted from the comb. 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


the farasilah,"" subject to the usual cleansing and straining,’ it 
being stipulatory on the smelter (shamma‘) that he imprint his 
name upon what he manufactures on account of (possible) fraud. 
Anyone in whose work evidence of fraud appears is liable to 
suspension and punishment (ta'dib). 

ii. They are required to pay the customary wages of the watch as 
the town needs, and they are required to provide fleece-lined 
coats of the watch (#irasaf) to the tune of five qirs& per annum, 
plus two g?rsA, the customary collection charge on that. 

iii. The sale of (bees) wax—the maund (mann) (consists of) thirty- 
two ugiyyahs?? equivalent to two pounds (raj/) in weight, accord- 
ing to the weights.!" On other things such as spicery and silk, 
sold by the raf? and farasilah, the profit shall be (in the ratio of) 
ten (sold for) eleven. (On) what is sold by the wagzyyah and the 
quarter rai the profit shali be (in the ratio of) ten (sold for) eleven. 
Anyone who opens the door to inflation (z#yadah) incurs punish- 
ment. 


8. The Silk Market (Süq al-Harir) 286 


i. (The procedure) laid down for them in regard to the merchan- 
dise of Syria!!! has already been mentioned. 

ii, They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch as they are accustomed to do, to the tune of three girsh plus a 
half as collection charge on that, and (to provide men for) the 
customary watch (AirasaA) of the town when needed. 


9. Sugal-Halaqah!? 286 


i. Itisthe responsibility of the Shaykh to keep an eye on the cost 
of goods and assign to them (the vendors ?) the (rate of) profit 
imposed on the rest of the goods, on account of the goods being 
liable to breakage, and to loss where cheap! things are concerned. 
He will inspect!™ them twice a month. 

ii. They are required to pay what markets beside theirs pay, and 
they are required to pay for the fleece-lined coats necessary for 


From it candles used to be made in moulds, Till recently large candles were 
used in the mosques, especially in Ramadan, or when there was a dead man 
(mayyit) to be laid out. These were put in large candlesticks of brass (nahas) 
or iron called maghraz, plur., maghariz. (Cf. Gloss. daf., 2364, E. V. Stace, 
English-Arabic Vocabulary, London, 1893, 26); Rossi, L’Arabo parlato, 154. 

97 The farastiah, plur., farasil, according to Rossi, L’Arabe parlato, 152, is 
20 ratis, about 5 kilos. 

98 Arabic tandif, for tanzif, explained as straining (tasfiyah) with the strainer 
(mashann). Mashkann is also the name for the small settling cistern between 
collecting channels feeding a large cistern and the cisrern itself. These large 
cisterns one sees over the Yemen. Mud and gravel seule in the mashann where 
they can be removed more easily than from the main cistern. 

99 Thomas Brooks, An authentic account... , 42, states that the maund is 
2 2/3rds rattles or 4 vakias (waqiyyahs). This seems to be a Mocha weight as 
in Niebuhr, Description, I, 192. The &givyah/wagiyyah is an ounce weight, 
also the weight of a Maria Theresa dollar. Rossi, loc. cit., gives the plurals, 
awagi/wagiyyat, circa 92 grammi, divided into 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/8, 1/10. 

100 Of the rag, Rossi, loc. cit., cf. C. Ansaldi, J? Yaman, 229, says, peso variabile 

secondo le merci da pesare. It is 17 wagtyyahs for coffee, sugar, rice, dates, 

dnigs—this is the small rafZ it is 20 wagiyyahs for meat and vegetables—the 
medium rai; the large raf! of 24 wagivyahs is used for wheat, oil, butter, 
honey, petroleum. Fractions of the raj! are muss, thilith, rub, thumun. 

These measures may all have been altered from an older system by the 

Turks, for Zabarah, A’immar al- Yaman, (2), 1, 75, states that in, 1305 H. 

(1887-8 A.D.) *Uthman Nuri Basha arrived in San‘a’ and two months later 

deposed the shaykh ‘Ali b. Muh. al-Bilayh al-San‘ani from the mayorship 

(ri'asar al-baladtyyak) and imprisoned him. He installed as mayor a certain 

Mustafa Effendi al-Qaysarli who ‘regulated the affairs of Santa", fixed the 

weights and measures (a/-mawazin wa-’l-makayi} in its markets, making the 

raji twenty ugivyahs for meat, fruit, vegetables and the like after it had been 
sixteen giyyahs only.’ 
For bi-/a wazn, read bi-"l-avwzan. 

Syrian merchandise was probably silks such as used to be sold by Syrians, 

obviously strangers—with blue eyes—in Suq al-Za'faran in Aden. 

102 Al-Halagah means literally a round circle (da'irah mustadtrah). It was the 
place of unloading (makajr) for all goods arriving in San‘a’ and from Süq 
al-Halaqah they were distributed to the other markets. Al-Sayaghi, perhaps 
drawing on ‘Abd al-Wasi', al-Badr ai-muzil, 10, says that ai-khurdawat are 
sold there—the Yemenite word for these being, according to al-Wasi'i, 
al-kharaz, lit., beads—khurdawat for Qadi Isma‘il means such various things 
as locks, nails, dry-saltery in general. China-ware (sini), rosaries (subah), 
glass chains, bracelets etc. are for sale there. Most of the merchants have no 
shops, but sit on chairs with awnings (khiyam) over them and what resembles 
wooden tables in front of them upon which they display their wares. See 
p. 161a seq., 247a. 

103 Hag:rah, explained as safthah. 

104 Yata Ghad—yamurr ‘alay-him—he will pass by them. 
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the watch, to the tune of fifteen girsh plus two girsh collection 

charge on that. The allotment’ of that shall be according to the 

regulation (ga “dah)!98 (kept) with their Shaykh. 

10. Coffee-Husk,!© Oil and Ghee (al-Qishr wa-’l-Salit 
wa-i-Saman) 286 


i. Persons going out to intercept! those (three commodities) 
which are imported (to San‘a’) by travellers shall be suspended 
from (going out) to any quarter (hah). The importer (jallab) 
shall come himself to San‘a’. Any person! who deprives 
(? akhadh) one of the markets in which imported articles coming 
to the town are displayed (ru/ga),!!? is liable to punishment and 
suspension. 

ii. The retailer (kassar) in ghee and oil is entitled to a bugshah 
and a half on each raj/, and the retailer in coffee-husk is entitled 
to one bugshah. For settling the deal in coffee-husk (sukan 
al-qishr ) the vendor will contribute two and a half bugshahs on the 
bag (idi ) ? and the purchaser a bugshah and a quarter. 

iii. The deduction (gaj^)8 (allowed) in oil and ghee—from, it 
seems, the basic weight, because of (their) being separated up and 
handledi!* and (because of) what remains in the containers 
(a'tal!—on skins containing sheep-and-goat (ghee) (azgag!! 
al-ghanamt) is six raj/s, and on skins of cow ghee (a/-bagart) it is 
eight rag/s on a hundred razis. The container (‘aja/) is returned to 
its owner when its content is in excess of this amount. Woollen 
sacks (ghara’ir)"!” also are returned to their owner. 

iv. The person supervising™® the distribution of the oil among 
the people of San‘a’ (the retailers), and undertaking the payment 
to the vendor of what is due to him (receives) a fee of a quarter 
girsh on each load (tei). 

v. The warehouse-keeper (samsart) is due the customary charge 
(Rharj) on the purchaser, but what the man of San'a' buys for his 


105 Cf. f.n. 46, supra. Tafrid ai-mablagh is distribution of the (total) sum. 

106 Qa'idah would appear to mean here at least, an agreed statute, or a procedure. 
One says in the Yemen, ‘A/gabilah al-fulantyyah mutaga'idin —bayna-hum 
mu‘ahadah, The tribe so and so are mutually agreed'—they have a treaty 
between them. 

107 Coffee in the Yemen has of course much lore attached to it, but a few useful 
notes are to be found in Rossi, £’Arabo parlato, 163-4. 

108 Mutalaggin, syn., mutalaffigin. One says, ‘Kharaju al-malga, They went out 
to perform the ist:gba?,’—e.g. the reception of the President on his arrival, 
This clause is intended to prevent the townsfolk of San‘a’ from going out to 
purchase from countryfolk coming into town to sell their wares, and thus 
creating a corner in these products. As early as the 8th century A.D. a 
Tradition is cited by the Zaydis, "The Apostle of Gad prohibited (going out 
to) meet travellers (tajagg: "-rukban). ‘A townsman shall not sell on behalf 
of a countryman—let the people alone for God to provide for the one through 
the other (/a yabi'u hadir-un li-bad-im .. .) This is quoted from E. Griffini, 
‘Corpus iuris’ di Zaid ibn ‘Af, Milano 1919, but the maxim is quoted in 
many other sources, Sunni and Shit. The same source declares that "The 
importer of food is thanked, while the monopoliser/hoarder is a sinner, 
cursed Qàlib al-ta'àm marzüq qa-'I-muhtakir ‘as-in mal'ün). See p. 1642. 

Cf. Muslim's Sahib with al-Nawawi's commentary, Cairo, 1283 H., IV, 7, 
seq. Bab tahrim talaggi "I-jalab. The maxim ‘tahkrim bay‘ al-hadir H-'Lbadi' 
is explained. What is meant by it is that a stranger (gharib) should arrive 
from the steppe (badiyah) or another town (balad) with goods (mata‘) the 
need of which is common (to all) to sell them at the price of the day, and the 
townsman (baladi) says, ‘Leave them with me so that I may sell them 
gradually, at a higher (price).' 

109 The subject here is a/-+u/tagi, the person who goes out to meet the importer. 

110 Tula ai-jatubah, i.e. tu rad, the imported article is displayed. 

111 Suihah, a deal made by a muli, though Qadi Isma‘il said that the deal here 
would be made by a dallal. 

112 "Idiah here means a bag, guniyah or kis, Cf. f.n. 79, supra. 

113 Qaj' means ingifa* or tangis. Lf one buys, say, a hundred ragis of oil the 
customer will be reckoned to have received only ninety-nine because one 
rati remains sticking to the sides of the containers, In Section 50, iv, allusion 
is made to a custom of compensating the customer for this loss. 

114 Na'ath, according to al-Sayaghi, means a/-mufarrag, what is separated, but 
the Taj al-‘arus, gives the verb na‘atha the sense to handle, which seems 
appropriate here. 

115 "Api, pL, ata! is, according to al-Sayaghi, a vessel for holding ghee—so-called 
once its contents have been emptied. The text as it stands also gives a 
singular “zal. However, “aral, pl., aqa! is a common word for a sack made 
of 'azaf, palm-leaf as in Gloss. dar. 

116 Azgag, sing., zig, is also a classical Arabic word. 

117 Ghara'ir, sing., ghirarah, a juwal/shuwal, sack, also called juwalig by Qadi 
Ismail, af-Amthal al-Yamantyah, I, 151, no. 408. Zabarah, A’immar al- 
Yaman, 1, i, 149, mentions in 634 H., juwalig al-ja'am, sack(s) of millet. 
A juwalig containing a rizmat burr is mentioned in the time of al-Hàdi, cf. 
K. ai-Muntakhab, 569. 
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own household has nothing to pay. 
vi. In the Ghee Market (Suq al-Saman) there shall be a single 
dealer (muslik) for skins and jars (azqaq wa-ku‘ad).1 No sale 
shall be made to those who display (their goods on boxes in the 
streets), retailers, and Baniyans!* till after (the needs) of the 
townspeople have been satisfied 1?! 


(Supplementary) 287 

a. In the Ghee and Oil Market weighing shall be done with 
stamped weights only and no importer (jallab) shall weigh for 
himself but (must weigh) on the Government Scales? (Mizan 
al-Dawlah). 

b. The (rate of) profit is as previously mentioned. 

c. Anyone who sells adulterated or poor quality ghee, such as 
ghee a year old or more (a/-saman al-dayil)? will be imprisoned 
and suspended (from dealing). So also anyone who adulterates oil 
with other oils!?* (dihanat) like bitter almond (a/-/awe al-qubbt) 
oil etcetera, is liable to punishment. 

d. (The rate of) profit in honey is the same as that on ghee. 

e. The rar! in the case of these (three commodities) is made up of 
twenty-four wagiyyahs (equivalent to an ordinary small) rag! and a 
half, in accordance with the custom ('adak) and regulation 
(ga ida). 

f. They are required to carry out such watch duties (AirGsah) 
as by custom they do at (times of) need in the town. They are 
required to provide the customary fleece-lined coats to the tune of 
forty-one and a half girs reckoned out, plus two and a half girsh 
as the customary collection charge on that, the allotment of which 
shall be (effected) in accordance with the regulation. 

a/b. In the Coffee-Husk Market (Suq al-Qishr) they are entitled 
to the (rate of) profit previously mentioned. 

b/b. Blowing water (bakhkA] from the mouth (onto the husk so as 


[18 The person who distributes the oil and collects the money for it in San‘a’ 
does so in order to save the vendor from being delayed in the town while 
collecting the money from the purchaser. Mukharajat al-ba’t was explained 
as yadfa‘ al-thaman. Mustagim has here the sense of mushrif and he is 
responsible for al-insaf bi-daf‘ thaman ma ba‘, seeing justice is done through 
payment of the price of what he (the oil vendor) has sold, 

119 A ku'dah, according to al-Sayaghi, is a pottery (&hazaf) vessel like a quilah, 
used as a water and ghee jar. This, however, is not the sense in Habban and 
Ahmad. . .al-Mihdar (Cf. my Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt, 29) laughs 
at them for making “asid in a ku'dah which would mean a flat serving dish there. 
The handle is called mazgam, pl., mazagtm. 

Thomas Brooks, op. cit., states that, ‘Oyl is sold by the Cudda, Noosfia 
and Vakia.’ These are evidently Au‘dah, nusfryyah and wagiyyah, but he 
makes 16 wagiyyahs equivalent ta one #usfiyyah, and four nusfryyahs to ‘one 
Cuddy poise (weight) about 18 1Ib'—this in itself cannot be correct, but see 
Section 45—a large ku'dah has a capacity of fifteen large razis. 

Gotein, Jemenica, 146-7, no. 1098, reports that a poor (Jewish) household 
would buy an ugiyyaA of oil (sañt) as seasoning, but a normal household, a 
thumunah, equivalent to an eighth of a rat. This he describes as a jug with 
a handle. A rub'a^ (quarter raz/} has two handles, a half rag/ jug has three 
handles, and a rati ku‘doh-jug four handles. Cf. Rossi, f.n. 100. 

120 The Hindu merchants of San‘a’, for whom cf. Section and pp.432-35. 

121 This is when these are being sold in quantity, wholesale. The other three 
groups can then buy in order to retail after the townspeople have purchased 
what they need. 

122 In each $an‘a’ suq there is a Government Scales, even in the Mijzarah, the 
Butchers’ Market. Al-Ghaffari said that the Mizan al-Dawlah was so called 
up to the end of Turkish days, and located in the Samsarat al-Mizan. It was 
supervised by Bayt al-Akwa' family. 

123 Dayil (cf. Gloss. dat., dal, yadul, devenir vieux) would be ghee a year or more 
old. Another term for it is “ami, explained as ‘afladhi marra ‘alayhi ‘am, that 
over which a year has passed.’ In the cold districts ghee does not go bad 
even after a year, and sometimes old ghee is considered good and preferred. 

124 Other oils include oil of apricots (sargug/mishmish), almond (fawz) oil, oil of 
tubsha® = khirwa', castor oil—these may be used to adulterate the oil in 
question. Bitter almond oil is described as gubb: and one can say, ‘Agabb min 
aL-sabir, bitterer than aloes.’ (4L Amthal al-Yamaniyyah, I, 199, no. 553). 
Some apricot oil is sweet and some bitter. An oil is also made of peach 
(khawkh/firsik }, kernels. Apricot, almond and peach oils, made of course 
from the kernels of the stones of the fruits are also used in tanning. Oils 
used for burning in lamps included sañr hhardal, oil of mustatd—this 
grows in the northern highlands and takes the place of sesame which grows 
in the lower Yemen but not in the north—apricot oil called rim al-mishmish, 
kernel oil (sani gawga‘), and peach oil. The kernels are ground just as 
sesame is ground, and the resultant oils used. 

For gawga‘ah, cf. Goitein, femenica, 123, no. 891, fawzi is the kernel of 
the almond. 


to increase its weight) is prohibited. 
c/b. Weighing?5 shall be done with the stamped weights 
(wazanat). 

They are required to carry out such watch duties (Arasah) as 
they are accustomed to do, and to provide, of the fleece-lined 
coats distributed to the watch, fifteen gzrsh plus two girsh collec- 
tion charge on that, the allotment of which shall be (effected) in 
accordance with the regulation (kept) with the Shaykh. 


11. The Tobacco Market (Süq al-Tunbaq) 287 


(Supplementary) 287 

a. They are entitled to the same (rate of) profit as that previously 
mentioned in the case of coffee-husk. 

b. Blowing water on to it is prohibited, as also is the mixing of 
poor quality tobacco with good (a/-da tf bi-'I-mali) because this is 
fraud. Good and poor quality tobacco-powder (duggah)?9 shall 
each be (offered) for sale separately.!? 

€. They are required to provide the watch duties they customarily 
do when needed, and they are required to provide the fleece-lined 
coats of the watch to the tune of twenty-two and a half girsh ready 
money, plus a girsh and a half collection charge on that. 


12. The Market of Black Tobacco! 
(Suq al-Tutun al-Aswad) 288 


a. They are entitled to the same (rate of) profit as that previously 
mentioned in the case of the coffee-husk, providing it is the goods 
of the region (ig/im)?* and that good quality (tobacco) is not 
adulterated (ykh/az) with poor. 

b. Weighing shall be done with the weights stamped with the 
Imamic stamp. 

c. They are required to carry out such watch duties as they are 
accustomed to do when the town needs, and they are required to 
provide the fleece-lined coats of the watch to the tune of ten girsh 
ready money plus half a girs, the customary coliection charge on 
that, the allotment (tafrig} of which shall be (effected) in accor- 
dance with the regulation. 


125 P. Boxhall, ‘The diary of a Mocha coffee agent’, Arabian Studies, London, 
1974, I, 110, quotes from the experience of the British factor at Mocha in 
1733. ‘We have made our Banians speak to the weighers, and desire them to 
show us how far their Dexterity extends, which they have given us a speci- 
men of in the above Coffee, in which we find we have gained above Three 
and a half per cent at the Sale, tho' the manner of doing it is not very 
commendable, for it is done by giving the weighers a small Sum of money, 
and keeping them constantly supplied with Liquors, for which they have 
given us so great an overweight, and for a small Trifle wronged the owners 
of the Coffee of a considerable Sum.’ 

The factor had much trouble over the pilferage of coffee in carriage to 
Mocha. 

126 Dugqah is explained as dagig. 

127 Reading wakda-hā. 

128 See on tobacco, p.175a. 7 f 

129 Cruttenden, Journey, 282, 285, alludes to the Persian tobacco in San'a'—this 
would not be ‘goods of the region’. 

130 Salab, Gloss. dar., 1961, nom d'une plante Sanseviére Ehrenbergn. Schweini. 
dont les feuilles contiennent des fibres employées pour la fabrication des 
cordes. There is a Suq al-Salab to this day in San'a' —cf. Rossi, op. cit., 146. 

131 Reading muthamman for m th n. 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


13. The Rope-Fibre Market (Stig al-Salab)?? 288 


(Supplementary) 288 

a. Honesty (amanah) without deception is stipulatory in the 
evaluating!!! of the load (brought in by) the importer (jalab). 
The Shaykh also (must comply with this condition). 

b. The Shaykh of the Rope-Fibre Market is responsible for fixing 
the price (zas tr) of the rag! of worked rope-fibre (salab) in accor- 
dance with what he considers the best interest (maslahah) for the 
Muslims. The Shaykh is responsible for obliging (dabj) the 
Market people to deliver the money (? mal) to the stranger (gharib) 
in accordance with the regulation (ga idah). 

c. They are required to carry out such watch duties (/iirasaA) as 
they are accustomed to do when the town needs, and they are 
required to meet the due (haqq) they customarily pay for the 
fleece-lined coats of the watch, namely three and a half girsh plus 
a quarter girsh collection charge for that. 


d. Rope-fibre imported (maj/u5) to the town—the regulation on 
it (stipulates) that the earth (1ays)!?? shall be shaken off the load 
of the donkey (bakzmah !** and the load carried by a man. As for 
the camel-load a single coil ('ujra&) (only) has (the earth) shaken 
off it, and (when this coil has been dealt with) the experts134 
(mukhiabirin) release135 the rest (for sale ?). 

e. If fraud comes to light the (rope-fibre) is not imported, should 
the importer (ja//ab) be a stranger, the fraud rebounding upon 
him. If he be a frequenter (mutaraddid) (of the Rope-Market) he 
is liable to imprisonment for fraud. 

f. It is sold by weight (of ?) a hundred (coils,4® rapis >), the 
(fixing of the) price of it being the responsibility of the Shaykh 
given charge in the Market. He will allow (ja 'ala) the retailers 
(Rassarin) a labour charge (shaga)!?? in proportion to the difficulty 
of the work, for work with it differs, well ropes (sirar)?* in 
proportion to the amount of work, and nets (skibak) similarly. 


14. The Grain Market (Suq al-Habb) 288 


There shall be twenty persons there, measurers (of grain) 
(kayyahn), honest (umana’)34 men (specially) selected, known for 
their honesty (amanah) and lack of deception. They will collect 
the customary measuring charge (Atya/ah)°—an eighth of an 


132 Nays is usually coarse sandy soil. 

133 Bahimah, pl.,bahayim,in the northern Yemen usually means a donkey, fem, 
atan, Cf. Algerian bhim mules. Cf. al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 320, no. 
933, for the excellence of the donkeys of Thila. 

134 This presumably means that the experts, or men of experience, only examine 
one coil of the rope. 

135 Fart means fakkah, loosening. This last phrase was interpreted to mean 
yugas ‘alayh al-bagi, the rest is judged by it. 

136 Probably ‘coils’ is to be understood after ‘hundred’. — — 

137 Shaga, the work and the wage for it, (al-Sayaghi). Cf. skagi labourer. 

138 Sirah is a rope for the drawing (naz*) of water (al-Sayaghi). Cf. C. de Land- 
berg, Etudes sur les dialectes de l'Arabie Méridionale, F, Hadramoit, Leiden, 
1901, 606. 

139 The amin in certain other countries is somerimes the head of a corporation 
of artisans—e.g. the amin (pl., umana’) of the dyers, blacksmiths etc., in 
Qanün bi-i-Jaza'ir “ala 'Lasoaq wa-ghayri-him, (1609-1753 A.D.), no. 
1378, of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Algiers, upon which we have also 
been working at Cambridge. Amin, as noted above is applied to the Prophet- 
the Trustworthy. i : 

140 The kayyal comes under the supervision of the Shaykh al-Suq; he receives 
only his kzyalab, i.e. his wage (ujrah) for measuring. 
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San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


eighth (i.e. 1/64th) on the gadah'*!—measure from the vendor, 
and half an eighth of an eighth (i.e. 1/132nd) from the purchaser.12 


(Supplementary) 289 

a. Nobody but a person of known honesty (amanah), guaranteed’ 
(dummina) to the Headman of the Porters (agi! al-hammafn) will 
be employed (yuammal) as a porter. 

b. The measurers (of grain) are required to carry out watch duties 
when the town needs. The porters along with the porters of the 
Firewood Market (Suq al-Hagab) are required to perform watch 
duties on al-Khanadiq; they are required also to perform watch 
duties at the Gates when (these) need repair and a gate! remains 
unlocked (min ghayr taghüg)—theirs is the responsibility for 
watch duties upon it. 

c. The lads!4 of the Grain Market—I mean the labourers 
(shugah) (working to) the measurers (of grain) are responsible for 
cleansing the Market by sweeping (it), attending to it every day, 
and removing the sweepings from it to a place outside! far away 
from being trodden upon by sandals (##‘@/ar). 

d. They—I mean the measurers—are required to provide the 
customary fleece-lined coats of the watch to the tune of thirteen 
girsh plus the customary collection charge on that of a girsh less a 
quarter and half of an eighth (i.e. less 5/16ths). 


15. The Salt Market! (Siig al-Milh) 289 


(Supplementary) 289 

a. They are required to carry out the assigned watch duties 
(al-hirasah al-mujrayah) they are accustomed to perform. 

b. It is stipulated that their Shaykh should be characterised by 
honesty {amanah}, and without deception, a man who will 
scrupulously investigate (a/-takarri)“? the measuring out for 
(both) the importer (ja//a5) and lad!™® of the Market {walad a/-Sug ). 
If it be some other person (i.e. not the Shaykh himself) then he 
must maintain careful surveillance. 

c. They are required to provide those fleece-lined coats of the 
watch which they are accustomed to do, to the tune of two and a 


141 The gadah, according to Rossi, op. cit., 152, is approximately 36 litres. It is 
divided into 64 nafar. Up to some time before 1962 the following signs 
were used for its subdivisions: 


Qadah—or 64 nafar and so also called thamanivah thamaniytyah, i.e. eight 
times eight ' 

Qadah ilia rub‘, three quarters 7 

Nisf gadah, half ’ 

Rub‘ gadah, quarter E 

Thumn gadah, eighth s 

Nisf thumn, one sixteenth x 

Rub‘ thumn, one thirty-second > 

Nafar, (pl., anfār} also called al-thumantyah min al-thumaniyah, The eighth 
of an eighth 


A gadah less one nafar would be written, <> 


This has certain similarities to the Áirztef notation as known to Rasulid 
Yemen, and studied by Claude Cahen in our ‘A fiscal survey of the medieval 
Yemen’, Arabica, Leiden, Jan., 1957, IV, i, 31, the signs for 3/4 and 1/2 
being identical, that for 1/4 less close, that for 1/8th rather different, and the 
signs for the smaller measures not found in his table at all. The late ‘Ali al- 
Mu'ayyad first gave me a list of these signs, but Qadi Isma‘il al-Akwa‘ has 
provided the details above, and he characteristically quotes a proverb, Fi-h: 
darbat nisf al-thumn, There is the mark of the sixteenth (part of the gadah} 
on him.' This is said in detraction of a person. 

A specimen of the half gadak, which was purchased in San‘a’, bears the 
names of the Imams al-Mansur, al-Mahdi and al-Mutawakkil, carved upon 
it (1139/1727 to 1224/1809}. May it be inferred that the gadah was checked 
during the reign of each of these Imams, and his name carved on the gadah 
to certify that it was a true measure? An old wooden #afar also purchased in 
San‘a’ has sakh, true carved on its side. 

In his latter days Imam Yahya tried, by proclamation, to make the San‘ani 
qadah the standard for all the Yemen, but still today in many centres a local 
qadah is in use. In Dhamar and Ta‘izz the gadah is larger than that of 
San'a', the Ta'izz nafar being equivalent to four San‘ani anfar, Goitein, 
Jemenica, 51, no. 284, says that in San‘a’ they call the rhumant a ruba't, so 
that the rab! af-ruba is really a rub af-thumani—i.e. the quarter of a quarter 
is a quarter of an eighth—all very confusing! The shumam is properly the 
thumn as above. The Imam al-Mahdi al-‘Abbas (before 1189/1775), in order 
to stop the measurers giving defective measure (bakhs a/-kayyahn), ‘gave an 
order concerning the measures that (have the grain with which they are 
filled) smoothed (level by the hand) (makayn almash) ie. he made a 
hammered iron (rim) as an obstacle (to fraud) on top of the mouth of the 
measure, So they used to fill the measure and smooth (it level) over the iron 
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half g#rsh plus an eighth of a g#rsh collection charge on that. 


16. The Raisin Market (Suq al-Zabib) 289 


(Supplementary) 

a. They are charged with the (same) honesty and lack of deception 
as that previously mentioned in the case of other markets. 

b. The measurers (of raisins) are required to perform the 
customary measuring out for the importer {jallab}, townsman and 
lads of the market (alike), regarding all with the eye of impartiality. 
c. They are required to pay of the remuneration (rudud)?! to the 
Shaykh of the Watch for watching!?? the assignment which they 
customarily make, and to carry out such watch duties as they 
customarily do when the town needs, as also (to provide) the 
customary fleece-lined coats of the watch to the tune of five girsh 
reckoned out plus the collection charge on that of a quarter girsh. 


17. The Henna Market (Suq al-Hinna) 289 


(Supplementary) 

a. The Shaykh of the Henna Market is charged that he regard 
(both) the importer and the henna-seller (a/-mulannt) with the eye 
of impartiality when fixing!?? (and estimating) prices. He must be 
acquainted with the cost of a load in al-Sadah"™ so as to (be able 
to fix) its price in the town and he will reckon out (a rate of) profit 
for it depending upon the opinion at which he arrives after 
scrutinizing the (charges for animal) hire and octroi-tax (fibayah ys 
that accrue to the load. After this he will assign to the lad158 of the 
Market five girsh on the qadah-measure, and depending upon the 
opinion which he has formed—(he may alter it 2). If it be full of 
stalks (dan) he will see what should be removed from it, and 
after checking that (they have been removed) he will fix a suitable 
(rate of) profit for him/it. 

b. They are required to provide those fleece-lined coats of the 
watch which they customarily do, namely two and a quarter girsh 
plus an eighth of a girsk collection charge on that. 


(rim), and there was no short measure (rarfif, see f.n. no. 78) to the purcha- 
ser.’ (Nashr al-‘arf,II, 215.) The year 1321/1903-4, when Imam Yahya 
besieged the Turks in San‘a’ was called Sanat al-Nafar because during the 
famine that ensued in the city a nafar of gram rose to a riyal. 

142 ALAmthal al- Yamaniyah, L, 207, no. 575, says the purchaser takes away the 
grain he has bought in a leather bag (masabb). Cf. Femenica, 50, no. 277, 
118, no. 866. 

143 He must be guaranteed by another person already known to the ‘agit. 

144 Al-Khanadiq, also called al-Manashir, are described by al-Sayaghi as the 
openings in the town wall from which the flood (say!) comes out after rain. 
The name is applied to that part of the wall borne on arches the pillars of 
which have triangular stone breakwaters (mirzaf) to lessen the drive of the 
flood against them, which crosses the flood-bed al-Sa'ilah—there are two 
al-Khanadiq, one on the south side where the flood enters, and one on the 
north from which it emerges. I was also told that this applied to the old 
metal grill at these apertures placed there to stop thieves entering the city at 
night. The name ought to mean ‘the Ditches/Moats’ but it appears not to 
do so here. 

145 Lit., rhe Gate. 

146 Here the word lad seems only to mean a young boy (sabtyy saghir), but else- 
where in the Qanun it appears simply to mean the market folk. 

147 Al-muntazah fi "-barriyyah—here muntazah should mean a distant place, 
and barriyyak means al-barr the country outside San‘a’ town. 

148 For Suq al-Milh see pp.248-9. A Süq al-Mallahin, Saltsellers' Market, is 
mentioned by Nashr al-'arf, 1, 349, but whether this is to be identified with 
Süq al-Milh is not known. 

149 Explained as yudagqiq fi dabt al-magayis wa-’-makayil, he will take minute 
care over investigating/controlling measures. 

150 The walad a-Sug here must mean market folk trading in salt. Charles 
Millingen, Notes of a journey in the Yemen, 121, says that in 1874 rock-salt 
from Marib was chiefly used at San‘a’ and the uplands of the Yemen. In 
1064/ 1653-4, says al-Jarmüzi, 103, the travelling with salt from Marib was 
cut for about four months and the San‘ani gadah rose to ten Buruf. 

151 Rudéd is thought to mean a fee (‘ayid } but the word was not precisely known 
to Qadi Isma‘il and others. 

152 The text seems corrupt here, and jiraya/ must in any case be read for jirabah. 

153 Tathmun, colloquial for tarimin, means taqwim wa-tagdir al-si'r. 

154 Al-Sudah of the region north of San'a' and west of Khamir. 

155 Qadi Isma'il thought, though he was not certain, that the jibayah meant dues 
payable to the Suq, i.e. to such persons as the ‘Aqil al-Süq or the Shaykh 
al-Layl. 

156 The ordinary henna rerailer appears intended here. 


18. The Qat15? Market (Suq al-Qat) 290 

The price of each bundle (ribtah)—for good quality Shabraqi!58 
(qat), free of stalks—along with the packaging (tashjur)159 is an 
eighth of a gírsh,19? its weight being ten ugiyyahs. In San‘a’ the 
gat-sellers (magaseitah)! who purchase a (bundle) receive a 
bugshah and a half (profit) on each bundle in San‘a’. Middling 
and poor quality gat (will fetch a price) depending on how the 
man of integrity (a/-'ad/)!9? selected by the importers and the qar- 
sellers evaluates it (acting) in conjunction with the Shaykh of the 
qat-sellers. 


(Supplementary) 290 

a. In this time of ours a pair—two bundles of gar—the finest 
of the bales of bundles (barakis)!9 brought!** from the owner of 
the qat (plantation ?)!55, the price of the pair from the bales of 
bundles being eight dugshahs, plus half a bugshah fee (ujrah) to 
the town, plus half a bugshah in respect of (qubal tla mugabily* 
the tithe on the bales of bundles, plus (packing of) ‘uthrubt®? (leaf) 
and a saddle-bag, plus a buqshah, the profit of the gar-seller—the 
price of the (said) pair (of bundles) for the man in San'a' comes to 
an eighth of a girsh. So the right price to the consumer (ai 
mutamargih Y" for a (single) bundle of the best gaz is half of the 
eighth (of a girsh).*8 Middling quality gat will fetch the price 
at which the expert man of integrity responsible (a/-‘ad/ ai- 
mukhtabir al-mu‘ahhad) evaluates it. 

b. They are required to provide for such of the fleece-lined coats 
of the watch which they customarily do per annum, namely three 
girsh plus a quarter girsh collection charge on that. 


19. Grapes and Similar Fruits 290 


i. Eight persons, men of integrity (“duly, honest (umana), 
chosen persons, undertake to distribute them!59? and settle the 
price for the people, and are entitled to the customary fee. 

ii. None of the lads of the Market will take anything coming to 
the Market until after late afternoon! when people have fully 
satisfied their requirements. 


(Supplementary) 290 

a. (In the case of) such fruits as mulberries (tur), citrons (utrujj) 
lemons, pomegranates, and other things previously mentioned, 
the lads of the Market may not buy until after the full satisfaction 


157 See the discussion of gat on p.169 seq. 

158 My collaborators did not know of this kind of gar. 

159 Explained as zaghftg, binding of a bundle. 

160 Qàdi Ismail said an eighth of a girsh worth of qat would cost twenty girsh 
today (1972). 

161 Magaw:tah, sing., ki prid An unpublished pov of the Qadi’s 
collection runs, ‘Shinai al-mugawwit wa-là yamin-ah, The left hand is to be 
preferred to the right hand of the gar-seller.’ This is explained as when the 
gat-seller divides a ribrah in two and invites you to chose, he probably puts 
the larger half in his left hand. 

162 The ‘ad! is said to mean the musliht, cf. p. 162b, seq. One speaks, e.g. of *udüu! 
al-garyah, the trustworthy persons of the village. 

163 Barakis is a collection of bundles (rióat) packed in an oval form among fresh 
branches of the ‘uthrub to preserve the qar's freshness. The magama 
which I was editing in 1972, entitled Tarwih aFawgat fi '-mufakharah 
bayna '-qahwah wa-'l-gat of Ahmad b. Mub. al-Mu'allimi, has Coffee 
address Qat, "Wa-laffü-ka fi lafa’ifi '-summagi, They have wrapped you up 
in wrappings of summag.’ The summag is the same as the "uthrub which 
Mub. Mustafa al-Dimyati, Mu'jam asma' al-nabarat, Cairo, 1966, 75, calls 
Rhus coriaria L., tannet’s sumach. 

164 Yujba, i.e. yubdar, but jaba can mean to take jibaya, a duty or tax. 

165 The malik might just possibly mean the man who brings gar from the 
plantarion to the town. 

166 Hà mugabi simply means mugabil; gubal means muwājh h-'Lwajh. The 
compound expression is regarded as weak or loose. 

167 Gloss. dat, 2690, tamargah, to relax in drinking coffee. In the Yemen a 
mutamargil is one who yikhazzin al-gat, chews gat. Cf. femenica, 126, no. 
917, ‘Kull maragih iqul la-'L-qurs, Ya Sidi, Every luxury says to the round 


of bread, My Master.’ 
168 The arithmetic of this is—2 bundles cost — 8 bugshahs 
Town tax A 
Tithe etc. Y 
Profit 1 
Total 10 
l bundle costs 5 bugshahs 


Five Pugshahs make an eighth of a girsh. 
Qat used to be taxed on the tree and on entering the Süq. Now it is only taxed on 
the tree. 

169 Le. distribute them to the purchasers. 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


of the requirements of the people of the town. They will (be 
allowed) to buy them only at the evaluation the men of integrity 
(udul) have made in the presence of the Shaykh of the Market. 
They are sold at the price the Shaykh of the Market fixed for 
them so that he may settle (the rate of) profit (allowed) on them in 
accordance with the amount at which he valued them (when 
bought from ?) the importers. 

b. They are required to carry out such watch duties as they 
customarily do when the town needs, and they are required to 
meet the due (agg) they customarily pay for the fleece-lined coats 
of the watch--seven girsh ready money per annum, plus half a 
girsh collection charge for that. 


20. The Meat Market (al-Majzarah) and the 
Dealers (al-Muslihin) in the Sheep-and-Goat!?! 
Market (Suq al-Ghanam) 291 


i. The purchase of (live) sheep-and-goats is made from day to 
day (kuil yatm bi-yawmi-hi), and butchers are prohibited from 
purchasing sheep-and-goats for a day foilowing. Any sheep-and- 
goats brought to the Market {a/-ja/b) remaining (unsold) remain 
in the hands of the importer (ja//ab). Buyers (zmufaswidin, middle- 
men???) are prohibited from taking sheep-and-goats from the 
Market—through which overcharging?’ could result. 

ii. For slaughtering an animal the butcher (jazzar) receives the 
skin and head only. "4 

iii. The Shaykh of the Town must inspect the sale of beef (fahm 
al-bagart) every week (za'd).5 The evaluation" of the cattle 
will take place under his supervision, the Shaykh of the Butchers 
and the Headman of the Dealers (“Aqil al-Muslihin) attending 
with him. 


iv. The butchers' charge for slaughtering sheep-and-goats at the 
Feast of the Sacrifices (“Td a/-Nahkr) on 'Arafah!"7-day—for a large 
animal (ras) the charge is an eighth and half an eighth (i.e. 5/16ths) 
of a girsh, for a middle-sized animal an eighth of a girsh, and for a 
small one five bugshahs. 

v. The Dealers (mushhin) in the Sheep-and-Goat Market are 
sixteen (in number)—of these honesty (amanah) and lack of 
deception are stipulated. It is their duty to send the vendor of the 
sheep-and-goats to the Clerk of the Market (Katib al-Suqg) to 


170 San‘a’ townsfolk buy their grapes direct from the jalab who brings them to 
the town, and it is only after the late afternoon ('agr) that the retailers can 
buy. H. Burchardt, (Aus dem Jemen, ed. E. Mittwoch, Leipzig, n. d., 64) 
says that the grape-sellers come from al-Rawdah and put down their load 
(kamilah) at Suq ‘Aqil and the purchasers {mishtariyin) come and buy from 
them the grapes from the top part of the basket because the good grapes are 
always on the top of it. This is in Turkish times. 

171 As ghanam means both sheep and goats, these two words have been 
hyphenated to convey this. 

172 A mufawid is one who buys from the ja/lab to sell to the consumer. The 
jallüb is a mustawrid, importer. 

173 Al-mughalah fi "-si'r—the sense is—lest the prices rise high. 

174 Butchers were given nothing for the slaughtering but the head and skin from 
ancient times, as can be deduced from the Islamic Traditions (fadiuh). 
This was the case even when they came to a private house in San‘a’, but naw 
(1972) they usually do also get a little money over and above these per- 
quisites. The 3rd/9th century Zaydi manual of hisbah, of Urrush, 20, 
prohibits the butchers at the Adha Feast from accepting the skins or part of 
the meat of a beast sacrificed as part of their fee. In north Yemen the carcase 
of the bull/cow is slung under a tripod of three wooden poles which has been 
lowered flat—the tripod is then raised and the cutting up of the animal 
commenced. The tripod is called sibaA in San‘a’ and skar‘eé in Ta'izz. 
An unpublished proverb of the Qadi's collection runs, *A£-sibah ma tirkab 
iHa ‘ala thalath, lt., che sibak rides only on three.” Gloss, dat., 2007, derives 
it from the Persian sik pa, three feet. Cf. Tarpt' al-atyar, 396, for a verse and 
comment on sibak. Al-Amthal ai-Yamaniyah, 1, 74, no. 214, gives the 
Tihamah variant of a very ancient proverb, ‘fdha ta‘allagan(ta‘allagat ) 
al-jazarah tikthir al-sakakin, When the slaughtered beast is hung up the 
knives are many.” A variant is ‘Lå “uqira ’l-thawr kathurat al-sakakin.’ 

175 Cf. Ibn al-Mujawir, Tarikh al-Mustabsir, 191, tawe‘‘ada to goto the market 
every week; C. Lofgren, glossary to Arabische Texie, (Abu Makhramah) for 
wa‘d; Gloss. dar., 2928. Khazraji, al-‘Ugud al-Iu'lu'tyyah, text, II, 198, says 
under the events of 790 H. (1388 A.D.), ‘In the latcer half of Shawwal the 
Sultan's edict (marsism) came out that the wa‘d of Zabid should be on the 
Thursday, for its wad and market used to be on the Friday. Cf. Tar 
aLatyar, 239, for comment on yawm al-wa “d. 

176 Tagwim usually means yugaddir ai-si‘r, to evaluate, but the Qadi thought it 
meant here fahs-ha, scrutinising them. 

177 The Feast of the Sacrifices, al-'Id al-Kabir. 
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acquaint him with how much the price is. Anyone against whom 
there is evidence of deception or tricks (k/tida*) or over-charging 
or shortcomings must pay a fine (gasamah)!?? to the Treasury 
(Bayt al-Mal). 

vi. The charge for settling the deal (sulhah) (over an animal) is 
two bugshahs from the vendor and a bugshah from the purchaser. 
On a small lamb (guz1)!?? the vendor is charged a bugshak and the 
purchaser half a bugshah, but the San‘a’ townsman pays no dealer's 
charge (sulhah) on what he buys on other!9? days. 


(Supplementary) 291 

a. They must wash the wooden boards (guruf)?! and blocks 
(madrab)!%2 (for displaying and chopping up meat) each day. 

b. It is the responsibility of the Deputy! (Na’ib) to observe 
them carefully at the Scales (al-Mizan)!*4 and to inspect what they 
have slaughtered at the time it is weighed, recording!?? it (in the 
Market Book® (Daftar al-Suq)) and noting into what category it 
falls—male (faki) or ewe or goat (mi za). 

c. Anyone disobeying any of this is liable to punishment (gad). 
d. They are responsible for removing the bones from the Meat 
Market and what lies in front of it, the responsibility herein being 
upon the Deputy of the *Amil.187 

e. Anyone who makes a deal (aslah) for a butcher in excess of 
what he slaughters in a single day (fr yawmi-hi) is liable to punish- 
ment, since this leads to loss of the importers’ goods. Whatever 
loss the importer incurs that can in no way possibly be recovered, 
will be rectified (by deduction from) the income (sna 'a5A) of the 
dealers (muglrhin). 

f. They are required to carry out such watch duties as they 
customarily do when the town needs, and they are required to 
provide for such of the fleece-lined coats of the watch as is 
customary, thirty-two girsh per annum plus two girsh collection 
charges on that. 


21. The Firewood Market188 (Suq al-Hatab) 291 


i. Buyers (mufawmidin) (purchasing direct from importers) who 
are a cause of damage (rag/tyrr)!*? to the Market and lead to fire- 
wood being dear, and persons going out to intercept firewood 
being imported shall be suspended. 

ii. Firewood shall be sold only in its accustomed Market. Anyone 
who sells it outside its own Market shall be imprisoned and liabie 
to punishment; the purchaser shall also receive such punish- 
ment as the Governor (Dhu '|-Wilayah)!?! considers fit. 


178 Qasamah was rendered as gharamah, a fine, ta wid, compensation. 

179 Quz, pl., gawazi (Rossi, L’Arabo, 160) from Turkish. In Ibb, giz means a 
large stone, and in San‘a’ it means a kabsh. 

180 Other days, not on feast days. Sulbah is to be read for the text’s maslahah. 

181 dae pl. suraj, wooden boards upon which meat is laid for display. 

JE. p. 234a. 

182 The madrab, pl., magàárib, called a jizfah in Dhamar, is a thick (samik) block 
of wood, usually a jidh' or (section) of treetrunk, upon which meat is chopped. 

183 The Deputy would be the ‘sgga/{headmen) or shaykhs of the butchers. 

184 See p.162a. 

185 Ragada-hu, meaning sajjala-hu, or qayd-ah, writing it down. 

186 This would be kept by the clerk of the Market. See p. 189b. 

187 “Am: looks to me like a misprint for gil, since the ‘Amil of San‘a’, the 
Governor, would be too elevated a person in all to have any direct responsi- 
bility for so menial a duty. Today the actual slaughterhouse (Majzarah) is 
outside Bab al-Yaman, but on the old Ottoman Turkish map a gajsab-khanak, 
a butcher's shop, is marked in Shararah, the square west of Bustan al-Suljan. 
Nashr ai-'arf, IL, 959, alludes to going to get meat at Bab al-Yaman. 

188 Today (1973) firewood is cut in Dhu Muhammad country between al-Barat 
and the border east of al-Harf and disposed of by the loca! people. Some 
probably take it to San‘a’. They pay nothing for cutting the wood. 

189 Qadi Isma‘il said this would alter the organisation (nizam) of the Market and 
lead to a rise in prices. 

190 Adab means a fine, gharamak, 

19] This means the Aakim or the ‘Smil sahid al-sulpah, the authority. 

192 Goitein, Jemenica, 169, no. 1319, from Jewish informants, states that fire- 
wood grows in Bilad Anis in ground belonging to no-one (fatoa "ish, seemingly 
another pl. of faysh, pl. fuyush. Gloss. dat., 2445). The tribes bring it in 
long caravans to Bab al-Balaqah (i.e. near Qa‘ al-Yahüd). À ruglu (mushih) 
manages the sale of it, À bugshah (by this period 1/40th of a grrsh/rtyal) 
goes to the authorities, and the middleman receives a bugshah also. The 
tribesfolk must leave a pledge (the dagger) before obtaining permission 
(fakk) to sell (yigaffrru); they pay the tax later. 

In effect the dealer’s charge is the same in the Qanizn itself, since the rate 
of bugshahs to the girsh at that time was eighty but in the 1930's it was only 


190 


ii. The dealer’s charge (ju/tah) on a large load shall be two 
bugshahs!® from the vendor instead of (his charge being paid in) 
wood. It is prohibited that wood (^d) be taken (in lieu? of the 
dealer's charge) since this involves much unfairness (zum) to the 
vendor. The purchaser pays two buqshahs as dealer's charge. 

iv. (The dealer’s charge) on a small load shall depend upon what 
the Clerk of the Market considers appropriate. (The charge on) a 
donkey (bahimah) load shall be half of that on the load of a small 
camel,!** and be dependent on what the Clerk of the Market 
considers appropriate. 

v. The dealers (muslihtn) in the Firewood Market consisting of 
persons known for their honesty and lack of deception are sixteen 
persons (in number). 


(Supplementary) 292 

a. They are required to carry out the assigned watch duties (a/- 
hirasah ai-mujrayah 95 they are accustomed to do, and the same 
watch duties, at need, on the Gates and al-Khanadiq as the 
porters of the Grain Market are obliged to perform. They are 
required to provide for the fleece-lined coats of the watch to the 
tune of a quarter qirs plus an eighth of a girs collection charge 
on that. 


22. The Cattle! and Donkey Market (Suq al-Baqar 
wa-l-Baha'im) 292 


(Supplementary) 

a. Honesty (amanah) and lack of deception are stipulatory on the 
dealers (muslibin), and they must acquaint the vendor with the 
purchaser. 

b. On the large head of cattle (the vendor is charged) a quarter 
gtrsh, and the purchaser contributes an eighth of a girsh. 

€. The purchaser of a ploughing bull (a/-fah/ a/-harith) has the 
right to try out the action of ploughing!” in one of the gardens. 
If no trial takes place on one of the gardens he has the option (to 
rescind the sale). Similarly (he has the right) to test how it feeds. 
(In the case of) a cow the purchaser has the right to test how it 
milks and how it feeds (a/-halbah wa- T-aklah).198 

d. If he purchases a female calf (bahmah) which has not yet calved, 
and at parturition some defect (‘ayb) comes to light such as kicking 
(ai-rakdah),9* or she does not separate from her calf??? or any 
other defect (“ayb) that comes to light at parturition, the purchaser 
has not the right to return (her to her vendor) on account of this 
defect, since the vendor was unaware of it. 


forty. 

AL Sayághi (p. 237) says that each sort of firewood has a fixed measure 
(presumably in those times) and price assigned to it. Of firewood in general 
he states, ‘Even for small bundles (&uzam) of firewood they set a standard 
measure (mi'yar)—a hoop (jawg)} of iron, and appointed a statute {sanni 
ganiin-an)for it (the measure) in accordance with which the decision about the 
price-fixing (kukm al-tas'ir)should be exercised for any sort of bundle of any 
kind of firewood. 

193 fa mugadil, is explained as badalhan. 

194 This could be interpreted as ‘the small load of a camel’. 

195 This was said to mean afledhi yarji/yujra ‘aia ghayri-him, which are assigned 
to others. 

196 The Suq al-Baqar is stated by Masajid San‘a’, 51, to be near Masjid Dawid. 

The Suq al-Bahayim and al-Jabbanah haqq ‘Ali al-Mansur, are said ta be 
ancient, the base being Ghamdan castle (gadim—el-asi Ghamdan), This 
latter is often called Suq Harat al-Jabbanah—in it is the Akamat Suq al- 
Qadab, the Hillock of the Lucerne Market—this is also called Suq al-‘Irj 
(xy = bahayim, donkeys). They speak also of the site as al-Qasr al-Mashid 
(Qur'an, XXII, 44). It certainly seems to be a mound of debris. A jabbanah 
is used in the same sense of an open space or tract of land in northern Yemen 
The Lucerne Market has, or had, animals unfit for work standing about it 
(1972). There is a wagf for their fodder (‘alaf al-qurash), but free gifts of this 
are also made by the fodder-dealers there. 

197 Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished proverbs include, ‘KAubr ai-bagar tilt al-ahjaj, 
ma khubra-ha fi "Lhawiyyah, The decision about the quality (asalah) of 
cattle is not in how they look, but when they are set to ploughing,-lic. 
‘The testing (khubr or makhbar) of cattle is under the yokes, their testing is 
not in the courtyard (Aawsh).’ Cf. Rossi, L'Arabo parlato, 65; Goitein, 
Jemenica, 67, nos. 419, 1251, Al-nds makhabir. 

198 Akiah—testing the animal to see if it is eating its feed (wajbak). 

199 Rakdah—kicking while being milked. Cf. Dozy, Supplément, rakgah coup de 
pied. For defects (‘uy#b) in horses, cattle, sheep and mules, see a/-Bahr 
al-zakhkar, Il, 357, seq. 

200 Retaining the placenta, in which case the animal would die. 


e. The purchaser of a female donkey"! (aran) has the right to try 
out its walk (sayr), and he has the right to return it on account of 
the statutory defect specified in shari‘ah law (al-'ayb al-shar 7)? 
f. The dealer (mug/ift) is entitled to the dealer's charge (su/hah) 
as in the previous case with cattle. When anyone whose right (to 
exercise) the option (to rescind a sale) has been established fails to 
find the vendor, the dealer (mzs/i#) is responsible for getting the 
vendor to return the price paid. 


23. The Camel Market??? (Suq al-Jimal) 292 
(Supplementary) 

a. What is obligatory in (the case of) cattle is also obligatory in 
this case. 

b. The purchaser has the right to (exercise) the option over an 
animal accustomed to (?) carrying loads (muhammal), and to test 
cud-chewing (a/-jarrah Y9* and wind (a/-kabdah);? and there is 
the customary dealer's charge (gu/hak). 

c. The Cattle and Donkey Market is required to pay such returns 
(? radad* as they are due to the Head of the Watch (Shaykh 
al-Haras), and they are required to provide watchmen (urras) in 
accordance with the customary requirement by the town. They 
are required to provide what they customarily do for the fleece- 
lined coats of the watch to the tune of nine and a half girsk plus a 
girsh collection charges on that. 


24. The Horse and Mule Market??? 
(Suq al-Khayl wa-’l-Bighal) 293 
(Supplementary) 

In it the dealer (musik) is subject to certain recognised condi- 
tions. He may not conclude a deal (yws/th) until after the farrier's 
(bar? inspection (of an animal) to acquaint him with (any) 
defects ('yiib), and until after it has been ridden if it be a riding 
beast, and after trying it out in the standings (marabir).299 


25. The Fodder Market (Suq al-‘Alaf) 293 


The dealers (usith) in it shall be ten persons, and the sale of 
fodder shall take place in its customary original??? (ash) Market, 
selling it elsewhere being prohibited. Anyone who disobeys what 
we have said will be liable to punishment and suspension. 


26. Porters, Wood-Choppers and Water-Carriers 
(al-Hammalin wa-’l-Mafaligah*!) wa-’I-Saqgayin) 293 
i. Porters in the Fodder Market—the charge for a net full of 


201 The Rasülid monarch al-Malik al-Mujahid (ruled 1321-62 A.D.), a/-4quai 
al-küfiyah. . . , Brit. Mus. Supplement, 816, fol. 117 b., says that ‘the best 
donkeys are the Egyptian, then the Yemeni (donkeys) and of these latter the 
San‘ani donkeys are larger in frame (? akbar kAuluq-an), stronger to carry 
loads and ascend mountain passes (qa), abler to endure the rough ground 
on account of the hardness of their hooves, but the largest of them tend to be 
stupid” The Tihamah donkey is slighter in build, and the Zabid donkey is 
mentioned. He also remarks (fol. 113 b.) on Abyssinian donkeys. 

202 The shari“ah allows, under certain conditions, defective goods to be returned 
to the vendor. .Cf. al-Imam al-Mahdi Ah. b. Yahya al-Murtada, K. a/-Azhar 
fi fiqh al-a’immat al-athar, Beirut, 1973, 159, for a brief account of this, and 
al-Bakr al-zakhkar, IIL, 358 seq. 

203 Al-Malik al-Mujahid, op. cit., 118a-122a, gives the names of the various 
breeds and localities from which camels come. Nubian camels are named as 
imported from Sawakin. See f.n. 199. 

204 Gloss. dat., jarra, ruminer. 

205 Qadi Isma‘il thought kabdah would be an obstruction or choking in the throat, 
but Gloss. dat., has kabida, être hors d'haleine, étre essoufflé. 

206 A word not apparently known, but cf. rudud, f.n. 151. 

207 Al-Malik al-Mujahid, op. cit., fol. 115 a, considers that the best mules are 
those imported from al-Habashah, Abyssinia. His treatise, of course, deals 
mainly with the horse. - 

208 This pronunciation was given me for the more standard bayrar. 

209 Lit. rethering place. . i 

210 There may have been branches of this market elsewhere in San‘a’. 

211 Mufallig, p), mafaligah. "m 

212 As already stated(f.n. 102) al-Halagah was the place where all goods arriving 
in San'a' were unloaded. There are many samsarahs in its vicinity. 

213 Reading min for fi. Pee eae 

214 Qadi Isma‘il, understands this as a/-mabi‘ bi 'hjumlah. 

215 This is the famous samsarah which al-Jarmüzi, op. cit., 556, seq., tells us 
was founded by Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Imam al-Qasim, a nephew of 


Statute of Sang’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


straw (al-shabakat ai-tibn) a donkey carries is one bugshah. The 
charge for a man who carries a net (7ta 'araA) full of straw is also 
one bugshah. 

ii. Tobacco (tunbug) porters—the charge for a load (‘idiah) of a 
large camel is four bugshahs from the vendor and the same from 
the purchaser. 

iii. The porters of the Coffee-husk, Ghee, Oil, etcetera, Market—the 
wage of a porter who carries a load from al-Halaqah?!? to the 
warehouses (samasir) of al-Halaqah is two buqshahs. 

iv. The wage of a porter who carries a load ("idiah) of cloth from?? 
the wholesalery (ai-mubta*?1* al-kabir) is four bugshahs, and the 
payment to the warehouse proprietor (samsart) is four bugshahs. 

v. The wage of the porter who carries (goods) from the warehouses 
(samasir) to the Scales (a/-Mizan) is two bugshahs from the vendor 
and two from the purchaser; the (cloth) goes back to the warehouse 
or to the purchaser's shop. The wage of the porter who carries 
(goods) from al-Halagah to the warehouses in al-Halaqah is one 
bugshah on every load (“dliah). The wage of the porter who 
carries (goods) from al-Halaqah to the Samsarah of Sidi Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan,?5 God rest him, and the warehouses of the 
Grape Market is two bugshahs on each load (‘tdiah). The wage of 
the porter who carries (goods) from al-Halaqah to the Oil Ware- 
house (Samsarat al-Salit)2!* the Samsarat al-Sawra'ah,?!? and the 
Samsarat al-Shumah*!* is two and a half bugshahs on each load 
(‘idlah). He who carries (goods) from al-Halaqah to the Samsarat 
of the Shaykh Ahmad al-Hajj?? and the Samsarat Murid receives 
three bugshahs on each load (‘idlah), and so, proportionately. 

vi. The wage for (carrying) iron—he who carries a load (“dlah) to 
beside the Scales (a taht al-Mizan) (gets) three bugshahs from the 
vendor and three dugshahs from the purchaser for carrying back 
(to his place). 

vii. The porter of the Firewood Market—the wage of the porter 
who carries (firewood) from the Firewood Market to the outskirts 
of the town is four bugshahs, plus four bugshahs for splitting it 
(raffug). This is on the complete load (a/-him! ai-jam1),?? the 
Badawi??! load, the Nihimi load,?? and the Mashriqi (load)—two 
bugshahs for porterage plus two bugshahs for splitting. 

If it be equal to the Badawi load in bulk it has its own assess- 
ment (Aukm)223 The wage of the porter who carries (firewood) to 
the middle of town is three bugshahs for labour and splitting 
(shaga wa-raflug ). 


the Imam al-Mutawakkil, some time before his death in 1079/1668-9. His 
biography is to be found in al-Shawkani, a Badr al-zali’, II, 159. It was used 
as a sort of store (musrazodi*) of property/money (ma!) but looted by the 
tribes in 1948 and still closed and not accessible. Those who had put their 
goods there thought that it would not be plundered, and it is said many 
people were killed there. See pp. 104a, 278a seq. 

216 The Oil Samsarah is now called Samsarat al-Baw‘ani, and is in Suq al- 
Mibsatah. It was open in 1972 but in 1974 it appears to be closed. 

217 Samsarat al-Sawra'ah is no longer known—at least under this name. 

218 Samsarat al-Shumih is said to exist and be near al-Halaqah. : 

219 No information was forthcoming about the Samsarat Abmad al-Hajj, but 
Murid was said to exist under a different name. As the samsarahs appear to 
be commonly known by the name of the proprietor of the day identification 
of these places is not easy, but were it possible to study the wagf records one 
might perhaps know more about the history of the samsarahs. 

220 Explained as al-himi af-kamil. 

221 Niebuhr, Description, 334, notes that firewood is dear in the Yemen, and no 
less so in San‘a’, taking two to three days to arrive there. In his time a 
camel-load cost two écus (dollars). Sometimes coal is used, but of a poor 

uality. 

1 The Badawi load was said to come from al-Mashrig (the eastern part of the 
northern Yemen, al-Maghrib being the corresponding area on the west). 
Qadi Isma‘il says that the tribes speak of ‘Mashrig Allah hayth im-raghadah 
wa-’m-jamal wa-min al-sharaf ash wa-fash, The Mashriq of Allah where is 
affluence and loveliness (in women), honour and wealth.’ A proverb runs, 
‘Fulan aglu-h fast, So and so has both honour and wealth,’ (Jama a -sharaf 
zga- thara). Fasf seems to mean thariyy, wealthy, and by asl, 'arig,noble, is 
intended. There is however a contrary view! Goitein, Jemenica, 15, no. 61, 
quotes, ‘Ha sallam 'alayk al-Mishrigi ‘addayt apabi- ok, If the Mashriqi greets 
you, then count your fingers (to see if any are missing). s 

222 One sees strings of camels bringing down firewood along Wadi Sirr from 
Nihim to San‘a’. . 

223 Hukm is explained as itibar khass, special consideration. 
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viii The water-carriers'2?* wages and cost of water—for a short 
distance half a bugshah—the price of a skin (girbah) (of water) for a 
middling distance is two thirds of a bugshah—the price for a skin 
for a long distance is a whole bugshah. Anyone who hires a water- 
carrier for a whole month—his reckoning (4isab) will be after this 
pattern. If the water-carrier receives mid-day and evening meals 
(‘asha wa-ghada 25 half of the wage is deducted to compensate for 
that. This is in the houses in al-Qati'?5 (Quarter) in the town—they 
being known.?2? 


27. Craftsmen and Workmen (Ashab al-Hirafzoa-Ahl 
al-A'mal) 294 

(Supplementary) 294 

a. Dyers and butchers (sabbaghin, gassabin)—they must adhere 

to the regulations (gata 1d) in their hands which (emanated) from 

the governors (Aukkam ) 2? 

b. They are required to provide the customary fleece-lined coats 

for the watch to the tune of three and an eighth girsh plus the 

customary collection charge,?? and they are required to carry out 

the watch duties they usually do when the town needs. 


(Supplementary) 

afb. The Head-wraps Market (Süq ai-Masawin)?°—action to fix 
the price of their manufactured goods (tas ur bida'ati-him) such as 
head-scarves and rizaA?*! is the responsibility of their Shaykh 
entrusted (with the matter), and the men of integrity (udul), one 
from the weavers (kawak) and one from the Market of the Scarf- 
Makers, chosen to test indigo??? (nz/}. They must adhere to the 
regulations (emanating) in a succession from the learned governors 
(al-hukkam233 al-a Jam). 

b/b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats of the 
watch which they customarily do to the tune of twelve and a 
quarter girsh plus an eighth by way of collection charge. 


224 Till very recently, water carriers drew water from al-Ghay! al-Aswad near 
Dar a!-Shukr, and from a place at the south east corner of Bustan al-Sultan, 
outside the walls. This water was only for domestic purposes, not for 
drinking. Ghayl al-Bashi at Bab al-Salam had sweet water (ma hilt} from 
Jabal Nuqum, used for drinking. Bab al-Salam is east of Bab al-Yaman. 
H. Burchardt, Aus dem Jemen, tafel XI, shows, in 1909, a San‘a” water- 
carrier with two skins. 

225 ‘Asha would consist of a round (gurg) of bread, and ghada of bread with some 
sort of relish (idam). 

226 The Qati‘ area of San‘a’ (for which see p.125a) has houses in which there is no 
water fit for drinking (saith I-'1-shurb). Most houses in San‘a’ have wells but some 
are not used for drinking water. According to al-Razi (5th/1 lth century), 96, 
every dwelling had a well or two, and a garden with various kinds of sweet- 
smelling herbs (rayakin). 

227 It is unclear whether this word (jna'ruüfak) applies to the houses or the wells. 

228 Qadi Isma'il thinks the hukkam would be the Mashayikh al-Hiraf, Shaykhs 
of the Crafts, i.e. of the Dyers and Butchers, but I wonder if it might in fact 
refer to the governor appointed over the city as a whole. 

229 The text has here styagah for the siyag of the other entries. 

230 The maswan was described in San‘a’ as a rida’ ka-'I-miqáb used by country 
women to cover their heads. It is a word known to the Yemen from at least 
medieval times. 

231 Reading riza for rirah of the text with Nashr al-'arf, Il, 570, which speaks 
of a Sayyid wearing a turban of cotton—'a coarse one of the weaving of 
San‘a’ which they call zzza&' at the Feast—a turban which his father and 
grandfather had worn. This is dated before 1084/1673. 

232 Indigo was widely worn by Yemenis till perhaps some sixty years ago as can 
be seen in W. B. Harris, À journey through the Yemen, London-Edinburgh, 
1893, 268. It was commonly worn in the tribal districts of the former Aden 
Protectorates though of recent years this had considerably lessened. In 
Sabahi village of the district south of Yarim in December, 1974, at ‘Id al- 
Nahr, I saw an old woman with a newly dyed indigo frock and head-dress, 
but younger women only wore indigo head-bands not indigo-ed dresses. 
One sees tribesmen in San‘a’ from time to time with indigo-ed turbans, but 
San‘anis do not wear it, and Sayyids and Qadis seem never to have used it at 
all. It is therefore exceptional in the eyes of the author of GAaya: al-amani, 
814, that the Imam al-Qasim b. Muhammad (ob. 1029/1620) at his lofty 
mountain capital at al-Shahàrah, should wear a/-gamis al-shuqqah al-sawda’ 
wa-’l-libūs al-aswad, the long black shirt and black clothing— possibly to be 
like the tribesmen? An example of an indigo-ed qam, called musabbaghah, 
is on show at Imam Ahmad’s mansion, the ‘Urdi in Ta'izz—it is said that on 
occasion he would make presents of these to tribal visitors. Qadi Isma‘il 
defines shuggah as a woman's gami; when it is of damur clothing dyed with 
nilah. Ahmad al-Rugayhi, descended from a family of Hashidi notables 
forcibly settled in San'a' by Sinan Basha, expresses his pride in the profession 
of dyeing in a neatly turned couplet. 

Glory lies in learning (4) and a hand black from the craft (fann) of 
dyeing, not in the company of lords. 
I have worked for the former and the latter at the one time only so as I may 
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afc. Tailors (al-Makhayitah?*—tailors (&hayyapmm), border- 
weavers (hazgzayyin),5 and weavers (kawak) etcetera—the 
authority to which their wages are referred (a/-marja*) (to decide) 
that to which they are entitled is their headmen (‘ugga/), then the 
Shaykh of the Town. 

b/c. The makers of ready-mades (a/-mujahhiziny?* with shoddy 
workmanship in the tailoring, and all roughly run up articles shall 
be inspected for defects in them to people's detriment by the 
Shaykh of the Town once in eight days. 

c/c. They must have that honesty (amanaA) and lack of deception 
previously mentioned. 

dic. The customary wages for the crafts—a jawkh?*” robe is (paid 
for at the price at which) they customarily (manufacture it) and in 
accordance with the expensiveness or cheapness of silk. The 
average (azosat) charge to the customer is a girs and a quarter. 
e/c. A cloak ('abah)?* of the best tailoring costs a qirsh less a 
quarter, a jalabaAi?*? (wide sleeved robe) a girsh, and the long shirt 
(gamis 39 four for a girsh. 

fic. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch they customarily do to the tune of five and a half girs plus 
collection charge on that of a quarter and eighth (i.e. 5/8ths). 


(Supplementary) 

a. Saddlers (al-Sarrajin*!—the evaluation of goods is entrusted 

to their Shaykh and to a selected person. Equitable practice 

('adalah), and evaluation of what they have manufactured accord- 

ing to the price set by the Shaykh and the man of integrity (‘ad/) 

as they consider appropriate, depending on the price set for the 
goods in (relation) to expensiveness or cheapness, is stipulatory 
upon them. 

b. They are required to provide such fleece-lined coats for the 

watch as they customarily do to the tune of eight and a half girsh 

plus collection charge on that. 
join learning (5/r) together with works ('ama?). 

Al-Ruqayhi died in 1162/1749, Nashr ai-'arf, I, 126. 

233 These hukkam would certainly seem to be governors not heads of craft 
organisations. 

234 Makhayitah, sing., mukhayytt. 

235 The hazza/hadda or weavers of borders (Gloss. dat., 436, hadwah, frange) one 
used to see working in Aden Crater, but I have not seen them working in 
San‘a’. They add borders to fugas, and the medieval work Mulakhkhas 
al-fitan specifies whether cloth is muhashsha, with a border or plain, in 
listing items chargeable to customs duties in Aden, Cf. Jemenica, 106, no. 
745, ‘Ad al-hudiyah sharit, The silver border is only a strip.’ Cf. pl. no.. 
Valentià, Vovages and ravels to india, Ceylon, the Red Sea in 1802...1086, 
London, 1809, was given a piece of silver cloth of San‘a’. 

236 The mujahhizin, (a term perhaps derived from the sense of ja/tAas, to fit out) 
are those who perform tailoring work for the big merchant establishments 
(a-matajir al-kabirah) and do not bother about fine craftsmanship, not 
working to the requirements of an individual customer desiring good careful 
workmanship. Al-Sayaghi draws a distinction between az tailoring 
(kAiyay) and ‘amiioh—this latter explained by Qadi Isma'il as what is taken 
care over (ma yu'rana bi-A1) in the way of tailoring. 

237 Jawkhjjuhh, according to Dozy, Supplément, from Tukrish chugah, broad-cloth, 
nom d'un vêtement de drap. Cf. my Islamic Textiles, 132, where jukh Bundugi is 
discussed, presumably Venetian broadcloth. “AH Salih Abu 
1-Rijal (ob. 1135/1722) is recorded by Nashr ai-‘arf, I1, 218-9, as addressing 
verses to the Imam al-Mutawakkil . . Isma‘il b. al-Qasim petitioning a 
jawkh from him. The Imam ordered him four dh:ra‘ (cubits) from the 
treasurer (? khazzan), but the latter held back from delivering it and a 
dispute took place in verse between che two. He expected to receive 
Bundugi, described as a sort of jawkh famous in the Yemen. Cf. ibid, 394, 
for reference to a munagarah, a contest in prose and verse, between al-Jubbah 
and al-Jawkh, two different types of robe personified. 

The jawkh is worn by the ulema (see the picture of Zubayri, p.106), 
especially on the Friday, a Feast day, and on ceremonial occasions {#tundsa- 
baz), and is inherited from father to son. It has long sleeves (akmam jawilah), 
embroideries down the front called gijan (pl., gayajim) in a strip (sharif) and 
buttons (azrar) The fifteenth century Persian author, Nizam al-Din 
Mahmud Qari of Yazd, Diwan-1 albisah, Constantinople, 1303 H., speaks 
of chukha-yt pashminah-i bi-astin-i Rhass-t rahiban, woollen cloth robe without 
sleeves, special to the monks. Cf. Hikoichi Yajima, Chronicle, 122, for jukh 
imported to Aden in 832/1428-9. 

238 The abah is described as the finely woven black and white short jacket of the 
tribesmen. 

239 Al-Sayaghi describes the jalabah as a jubbah with wide sleeves made of silk 
embroidered {mugassab) with gold or silver thread. If made of jawk it is 
called jawkh but the two types seem to be closely similar. 

240 The gam; has wide sleeves (ardan wast'ah) and reaches abour half-way down 
the leg. The gami; al-safat is used by women only. 

241 Sarrayin are described by al-Sayaghi as makers of leather belts. 
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1 San‘a’. A general view of the city from the west with Mount Nuqum rising behind it on the right. 


2 San‘a’. A general view from a house adjoining Qubbat Talhah looking to the north east. Showing the mafrajs on many of the rooftops. 
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3 San‘a’. A street scene with houses decorated in gypsum plaster. The vertical pipe on the right was i 
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ntroduced recently over the traditional plaster drain. 


5 Panoramic view of the old city across the Sa’ilah with the city wall in the foreground. The southern Khanadiq walls 


on arches across t lood-course level 
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6 The western part of the old city, from the air, showing the typical pattern of city growth. The houses line narrow streets with behind them large open areas for 
market gardens. Each garden relates to a mosque of which it forms part of the wagf property. 


7 The Suq. A panoramic view from one of the highest samsarahs on the western side looking north and east with the foothi 


cabins projecting above the single storeyed shops contain small rooms for the watch that guards the Süq at night. The facade of Samsarat Muhammad 
b. Hasan/Ahsan shows in the centre panel. 


f Nuqum on the right. The small 
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9 Boys carrying a lamb to market; one is wearing a hat finely woven in the 
Tihamah, of bamboo, called khayzuran. 


10 Qasr al-Silah. A view of San‘a’ with the Qasr in the left foreground, clearly elevated high above the town. 
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11 San‘a’. A tribesman attending the ‘Id prayer, wearing a turban dyed with indigo. 
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12 Map of San‘a’ about 1870 by Manzoni. This map is inaccurate in some of its details. The existence of a large open maydan running east to west 
from the Süq towards Bab al-Sabah is confirmed, at least in part, by contemporary photographs. 
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13 Panorama of the city in 1974 from the extreme western edge of Bir al-‘Azab, Jabal Nuqum in the background. 
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14 San‘a’. The Suq. A characteristic scene between the rows of stalls. 
16 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The western side of the restaurant court, with the 
access to the stairs and the galleries leading to rooms for accommodation above. 


15 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The restaurant and its serving counter inside the 17 A corner of the Süq al-Milh, with the domes of the Janah mosque in the 
south entrance. background. 
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18 Filling a water carrier from a sabil. pain” i, 
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19 Mosque of Musa. Minaret. 


21 The Great Mosque. Section of early ceiling from one of the high western 
bays. 


20 The Great Mosque. View into the courtyard, with the square 
Chancellery of the Ottoman Governor Sinàn Pasha, known as the Qubbah 
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22 The Great Mosque. Coffered ceiling of the northern prayer hall, with beams 
decorated with patterns and inscriptions dating from many periods. 


23 The Great Mosque. Another section of the coffered and painted ceiling of the 
q F 


northern prayer hall. 


of five alabaster skylights 
e giblah. The alabaster is 


25 The Great Mosque. High western bay of ceiling, containing fragmentsof 26 The Great Mosque. Part of the coffered and painted ceiling in the northern 
ancient decorated woodwork. prayer hall. 
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27 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber, giblah wall and mthrab. 
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Mosque of al- Washali. Exterior of the prayer halls. _ 
Al-Jabbanah. The communal prayer at dawn to mark the end of Ramadan, and ‘Id al-Fitr. With guards in red berets mounted on the walls. 
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31 The Great Mosque. The northern prayer hall before its 
restoration in 1969 (R. B. Serjeant). 


32 Qubbat Talhah (left). Viewed from above with the ablution block at bottom 
left. 


33 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas (above), highly decorated door. 


35 Mosque of al-Mutawakkil. Side of the tomb. 34 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. Doors to the prayer hall, viewed from the inside. 
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36 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. The tomb of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. End view. 
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37 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. The tomb of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. 


38 Mosque of Ibn al-Husayn. Interior of praver hall. 39 Houses in the Talhah Quarter, seen from the mafraj window of a house. 
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40 Houses in the Talhah Quarter, seen from a high mafraj, with another on an adjoining house immediately in front. 
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41 Houses on the bank of the Sa’ilah. 
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42 Detail of house. 
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44 House W. Bathroom. The lavatory on the left; set in the right foreground 
two flat stones for one washing to stand upon while scooping water from a large 


vessel that would rest on the circular stone on right. 
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46 Menatan afternoon gathering in the manzar of a small house. 
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47 A typical coloured glass window from one of the upper rooms in a San‘a’ 48 House JY. The entrance hall as it appears on first entering it from outside. 
house. 
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49 House JY (centre). The back of the house seen from the bustan at its rear (centre). In front of it is the structure of a well ramp (mirna), 
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50 Atypical diwan in a San‘a’ house (House N). 
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53 House AA. The mafraj. 
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52 House AA. The mirror in the centre of the long wall of the mafraj. 
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54 House W. View from the window of the central manzar, looking south west. 
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56 A modest room in an old house with its original alabaster upper windows. 


57 Diwan of a small house, with a brass tray prepared for entertaining, with 
waterpipes, sweetmeat bowls, incense burners and spittoons. 
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58 Typical manzar of a small house. 


59 A manzar in use for an afternoon musical session. 
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60 House S. Diwan, the outer wall. The reinforcing arch carried the cross wall of the floors above. 


61 House B. The mafraj. 
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62 House B. The mafraj. Looking at the distant view through the west-facing 
windows in the outer lobby. 


64 House B. The mafraj seen from outside. The small room above it is 
sometimes called zahrah, a flower. 
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63 House B. The lobby to the manzar. 


65 House B. A coloured glass window with crescent in the manzar lobby. 


28. Bakers (Khabbazin) and the Like 295 


On social occasions (mawajib)**? bakers receive eight bugshahs 
on the San'ani gadak—measure and for a sheep**? eight bugshahs 
also. 


(Supplementary) 

a. Bread-oven men?* and flour millers (a/-farranin® wa-’l- 
madagigah 6—honesty and lack of deception and surveillance?4” 
upon them by the Shaykh of the Town to inspect the flour as a 
precaution against the adulteration of wheat (hintah) with millet 
or barley, are stipulatory upon them. 

b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch they customarily do plus the collection charge for that, a 
qirsh less (yajaz) half an eighth (i.e. 1/16th) as the customary 
collection charge on that. 

c. Coffee-inns (al-magahi **—honesty and lack of deception are 
stipulatory upon them. Every coffee-inn proprietor (rmuga/tzi 249 
shall give his shaykh a guarantee that he will look after people's 
property and bedding .?5? 

d. It is the duty of the person responsible??! to pay attention to 
the water-vessel and coffee-pot (jamin)*** by supervising them 
each day. Any person he discovers not attending to the cleaning 
and covering??? over of his water-vessel he will imprison and 
reprimand. 

e. Coffee-inn proprietors are required to provide the fleece- 
lined coats for the watch they customarily do to the tune of a girsh 
and a quarter plus collection charge of an eighth of a girsh on that. 
f. It is the duty of the person responsible to pay attention to the 
bakers (al-khabbazin) and inspect their utensils and imprison 
anyone who does not keep himself up to the mark.254 

g. If he (the shaykh) does not inspect (yata‘ahhad) these persons 
he is not entitled to the customary stipend (jirayah 5? paid him 
by the markets. 


(Supplementary) 

a. Warehouse-keepers (a/-samasirah)—honesty and lack of 
deception and care of the property of the merchants (tujjar) are 
stipulatory upon them. 

b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch they customarily do to the tune of nine girsh plus collection 
charge of half a girsh for that. 


242 Mawajib, sing., mujib, according to al-Sayaghi, marriage feasts (wala’im), 
but Qadi Isma‘il calls them da ‘awat, invitations to birth, marriage, or death 
ceremonies. 

243 Reading al-ras al-ghanam for the text’s al-rys al-qym. 

244 The khabbaz makes bread on a mikhbazah (see p.544a) and cooks the bread in 
a tannur (see f.n. 323) while the farran makes small baps (kidam, sing., 
kidmah) which he bakes in a large masonry oven of a type to be seen in 
San‘a’ or in, for example, a village I visited in the Bani Bahlul district. This 
oven is called furn and a long oar-shaped pole for removing the bread from 
the heat is known as a kurayk. 

245 Farranin must be read for the text's garranin. 

246 Madagigah, sing., mudaggig. Yudaqqiqu fi ’l-tahin, They make the ground 
flour soft (naim). 

247 Mu'ahadah was explained as taraddud al-shaykh wa-ta'ahhuduhu-hum, the 
shaykh's frequent visiting and observing of them. 

248 Magahi, sing., migha/mighayah, places where travellers and their animals 
put up for the night, generally only brushwood shelters and charpoy beds. 
Food can be obtained as well as coffee. Cruttenden, op. cit., 268, found that 
the Muqawwi (sic) innkeeper, gives curdled milk and coarse cake of dhurah 
bread, about 1 lb., called ‘one man's share’, morning and evening. 

249 The mugahwt is of low social standing. See my comments in C. A. O. van 
Nieuwenhuijze, Commoners, climbers and notables. . .in the Middle East ,23. 

250 I.e. his clothing and sleeping bag (kis al-nawm), this being a necessary part 
of a traveller’s equipment in the cold high parts of the Yemen. 

251 The phrase employed is sahib al-‘uhdah. Cf. f.ns. 104, 346, and translation 
passim. 

252 The handle of the coffee pot is mazqam (see f.n. 119), its neck ragabah and 
dhinnabah is the little part at the top of the handle. 

253 In conformity with a Tradition in ‘Abd al-Rahman. ..b. al-Dayba' al- 
Shaybani, Taysir al-wusul, Cairo, 1346 H., II, 172, as a precaution against 
plague (waba’), ghattu 'l-ina' wa-awku ’!-siga’, cover the vessel and tie upthe 
(mouth of) the water skin. 'Abdullah Ya'qub Khan, Dictionary of Aden 
proverbs, Cairo, 1933, 38, cites, Ghia' al-burmah shugf (in Yemen, shugfah), 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


29. The Blacksmiths’ Market (al-Mihdadah)*** 


The regulation (ga‘tdah) for the wage (for working) each ragi/ 
(of iron) is the same as what it (the rag/ of iron) costs. 


(Supplementary) 

a. In all businesses (ashgha/) (matters will be conducted) in con- 
formity with the (established) regulation (a/-ga‘idah), and the 
responsibility for seeing?" to that lies with their Shaykh, a 
responsible man of integrity (a/-‘adl al-mu ‘ahhad). 

b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch they customarily do to the tune of two and a half girsh 
plus collection charge of an eighth of a girsh on that. 

c. Horse-shoes (na? al-khayl) —weighing of the complete set (of 
shoes ? tajbigah Y? is the responsibility of the man who sells the 
iron. It (the set) will come to two razls and might come to two and 
a half ragls or to two and a quarter raj/s—anything above this 
amount is rare. The price of the rag/ will be as time and place 
dictate.259 


30. Farriery (al-Baytarah) 296 


The farrier’s (a/-bayrar) charge for work on a complete set (of 
shoes ?) is a quarter girsh; for shoeing the fore-legs (? na“! al-sadr 9? 
it is an eighth of a girsh, and for a single leg (? al-fardah 281 five262 
bugshahs. The wage of the rijlah (2),9? i.e., the man who holds 
the horse's leg, is four bugshahs for a (complete) shoeing (tatbiqah), 
two bugshahs for the forelegs (? al-sadr), and a bugshah for the one 
leg (al-fardah). 

(Supplementary) 

a. It is stipulatory on the farrier that he have a knowledge of the 
ailments (al) of riding animals. The fee for (treating) zafar?* in 
horses is a quarter girsh, and in donkeys (bahayim) an eighth of a 
girsh. The (horse)-holder (is paid) as previously mentioned. 

b. Medicines (for treating) such (ailments) as large sores (tihs/dihs 5 
(on the back or chest)—the farrier receives the cost of the medicine 
and the fee. 

c. If the treatment be given in the tethering-place (marbat) he 
receives for each supplying of medicine (raria 96 at the tethering- 
place a quarter girsh, and for going round to inspect (the animal) the 
eighth of a girsh. 

d. Other ailments (are charged up) in the same way and in propor- 
tion to (the severity) of the ailment. 


The cover of the pot is a potsherd. This last means that there is a use in 
everything however trivial. Cf. Goitein, Jemenica, III, no. 788. 

254 Explained as yaltazim bi-'I-hagq. 

255 Jirayah is explained as ‘a’td, a return. 

256 Mihdadah, a forge in Hadramawt, cf. C. de Landberg, Hadramoüt, op. cit., 
355, the place where one carries on a handicraft. Here it is the Market. Cf. 
Zabarah, A’immat al- Yaman, (2), 1, 48, Dar al-Mihdadah. George Viscount 
Valentiá, op. cit., II, 431, reports that iron ore is found beyond San‘a’ and 
used for ‘rings of hookah snakes’. 

257 Arabic iftigad, inspection. 

258 The rendering of tatbigah here is conjectural, but Dozy, Supplément, quoting 
Mami, II/1/202, gives it the meaning of une plaque de fer. . .que l'on employait 
pour ferrer ces animaux (chevaux). 

259 This section may be original, and not in the Supplementary part, but the 
printed text does not make it clear which it is. 

260 Reading as in the original, rejecting al-Sayaghi’s emendation. Sadr, chest, 
would seem to indicate that the forelegs are meant but this is unconfirmed. 

261 The sense given fardah is unconfirmed. 

262 An eighth of a girsh is ten bugshahs. 

263 Rilah is read for the text’s dijlah, but this latter was said by one informant to 
be an instrument for holding the leg, but this is unconfirmed. 

264 Al-Malik al-Mujahid, op. cit., fol. 81 a, speaks of ‘Zafar and bayad (lit. 
whiteness) in the eye. The sign of gafar is that you see the beast (dabbah) 
closing (tughmid) its eye, and it keeps on watering. When it is opened 
something white like the fingernail of a man is found in it, the cause of it 
being a draught (hawa’) striking it. Zafar is found in the eyes of all horses.’ 
The author also describes the cure for this condition. 

265 Tihs|dihs, is a large sore on the back or chest (jurh al-zahr aw al-sadr). Cf. 
C. de Landberg, Hadramoüt, op. cit., 570, and Gloss. dat., érorcher, enlever, la 
peau. 

266 One says, Ja' tarah li duwa’, He came and gave me a medicine. It means tsti‘mal 
al-duwa’, using a medicine. Cf. Gloss. dat., where taraha is given the sense of 
donner. It is thought also to mean a visit to examine (iftigad) so as to prescribe. 
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e. For mules (bighal) and donkeys (he receives) half of what (he 
receives) for horses. 

f. Branding (a/-kayy) is a recognised (mu'tabar) (treatment) for 
camels and riding animals (dawabb).?6” He receives the cost of the 
charcoal (a/-sawd) for heating the branding iron (alat al-kayy), 
ie. two bugshahs, while four bugshahs (are paid) the holder and 
an eighth of a girsh to the brander (a/-kawz). 


31. The Carpentry Market (al-Minjarah) 297 


The master (a/-usta) (carpenter) receives a quarter girsh and 
the master-carpenter next (to him) an eighth of a girsh and five268 
bugshahs, and the workman (shaq) an eighth of a girsh. 


(Supplementary) 

a. Honesty and lack of deception are stipulatory on the Shaykh. 
It is his duty to set a price for work (al-a‘ma/) and to evaluate 
the (raw) material (a/-mawnah)*®* for the importer (jallab) also. 
They (the Shaykh and others ?) shall receive the fee previously 
mentioned. 

b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined coats for the 
watch they customarily do, namely three and a half girsh plus 
collection charge of half a girsh on that. 


32. Lock and Key Smiths (Sunna‘ al-Maghaliq?” wa-’|- 
Dawayir?” 297 
i. They are obliged to contract not to make a key (dayir) on the 
pattern of an impressed??? piece (of wax or clay). Those of the 
Jews (Dhimmiyyin) who work in brass (nahas), the yellow smelting 
(al-sabb al-asfar),2?3 are likewise obliged not to cast (sabb) a key?”4 
for anyone. This is because cast keys (a/-dawayir al-sabb) have 
been found. 
ii. All carpenters, persons engaged in lock-making (isAtighal al- 
maghalig) and blacksmiths are also obliged not to transgress, 
through manufacturing a key with no lock (to it), to a situation 
wherein ‘detriment’ (madarrah) to the Muslims lies. Nor may 
they tacitly avoid taking any transgressor in such direction as this 
to judgement 275 
iii. The manufacture (of keys) is confined to those exercising this 
craft (hirfah); the rest of the carpenters are prohibited from 
engaging in it, in order that the responsibility may remain with 
those exercising this craft in the event of any contravening of the 
regulation (qa dah). 
iv. We?7 have assigned responsibility to the Shaykh of the whole 
(body? of the Carpenters, the master Yahya al-Barati,?”* and he 
took the firm oath (a/-‘ahd al-mughallaz).?7° 


267 By dawabb, male and female donkeys are intended. 

268 Reading khams for the khamsin of the text which, as it stands, would make 
the wage of the usja's mate considerably more than that of the usa himself. 
They would, if the text is corrected, receive then twenty and fifteen bugshahs 
respectively. 

269 Al-mawnah is explained as a/-maddah, the material. 

270 Maghlagah, pl., maghalig, lock. Masajid San‘a’, 139, states that the famous 

Bayt Ghuthaym locksmiths manufacture in San‘a’, Sa'dah, and Dhamar. Cf. 

my 'Metal padlocks and Keys from Southern Arabia', Man, London, March, 

1959, 49, and Brian Doe and R. B. Serjeant, ‘A fortified tower house in 

Wadi Jirdan/Wahidi Sultanate’, Arabian Studies, I, 5. 

Dayir, pl., dawayir, a key. Cf. Nashr al-'arf, I, 262, the dawa’ir, keys of 

Kawkaban fort. 

272 Tabig, the imprint of a key on clay, or wax impression of it. 

273 Cf. al-sabb al-abyad of silver, supra, section 3, iii. 

274 Keys must be made by forging, and not cast, since, if cast duplicates are 
made they can be used for nefarious purposes such as opening another 
person's locks. Al-Anisi, Tarji‘ al-atyar, 224, 350, speaks of opening a lock 
without a key (fashsh al-agfal) and indicates how this could be done. ‘You 
stuffed a piece of cotton into the head of the lock (kashayta ’l-‘utbtyyah fi ras 
al-agfal 

275 Presumably this would take place before a Shaykh such as al-Barati 
mentioned below. 

276 This section is not marked Supplementary, so one might conclude that ‘We’ 
is Ahmad al-Khazindar of the earlier document of the 18th century, but 
should there be, by any chance, an omission and this part of the Qanun in 
fact be part of the Supplementary matter then ‘We’ can hardly be other than 
the Qàdi Mubammad al-Haymi who, as well as compiling Document B, was 
the governor of San‘a’. This is the only place in the Qanun where the first 
person is used. 

277 The loose wording employed here, /ijami' shaykh al-najjarin, stands, 
apparently, for /i-shaykh jami“ . . . which latter is translated here. 

278 The nisbah is to Jabal Barat, five days north east of San‘a’, belonging to the 
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v. Keys cast in moulds (a/-davayir al-kafat 9? are prohibited. 

vi. This statute (qanun) relating to the manufacture of locks and 
keys was promulgated following upon the imprisonment of all the 
carpenters and locksmiths on account of certain incidents (mutta- 
figat) in the way of (illicit) opening of shops (hawanit) which 
occurred, and this enactment (marsum 81 was assented to. 


33. Gun-stock Makers (al-Majariyyin? 8? 297 


(Supplementary) 

a. Prices for gunstocks (a/-majari) are in accordance with what 
the circumstance dictates in the way of a good quality or poor 
gunstock. (Prices) run from half a girsh to five girsh, and the 
(gunstock) will be evaluated by an experienced man of integrity 
(al-‘adl al-mukhtabir) of those who ply this craft. 

b. They are required to provide the customary stipend (a/-jirayah ) 
for the watch to the tune of a girsh less a quarter plus collection 
charge of an eighth on that. 


34. The Brass Market (Suq al-Nabas9? 298 


(Supplementary) 

a. Itisthe duty ofthe Shaykh responsible to pay special attention 
to the polishing (ja/a) and to be acquainted with what (wage) the 
brass-worker (al-nahhas) is entitled to for an individual piece of 
brass-ware (a/-shakhg?** al-nahas), and (he is responsible) also for 
(attention to) dealings (a/-is/ah). 

b. They are required to perform the watch duties they customarily 
do and to provide the fleece-lined coats for the watch to the tune 
of a qirsh and a half plus an eighth of a girsh collection charge on 
that. 


35. The Sandal and Shoemakers’ Market (Suq al- 
Minqalah?95 wa-’l-Iskafiyyah) 298 
(Supplementary) 
a. Honesty (amanah) and lack of deception are stipulatory upon 
the Shaykh and he (must) undertake to regard the stranger and the 
lad of the Market with an impartial eye only. 
b. The soundest (ablagh) workmanship where sandals and boots 
(al-ni'alat wa-"I-bashamiq 8Š are concerned is that which contains 
no kabs (i.e. the insertion in the sole of a layer??? of small pieces of 
leather between two layers each of a single piece of leather). 
c. Sandals of four layers of faylam?8-leather and Sa‘dah?® leather 
of the best workmanship are priced at half a girsh, as also are 
boots (bashamig) without any kabs (layer of small pieces of leather), 
following which (is a poorer quality) priced at a quarter and an 
eighth (i.e. 3/8ths) of a girsh. The sandal of (strong) rika leather 


Dhü Muhammad and Dhü Husayn tribes, a good description of which 
appears in Zabarah, A’immat al- Yaman, (2), I, 24. 

279 ‘Ahida/‘uhida al-‘ahd al-mughallag—Qadi Ismail found the verb difficult in 
this context and proposed akhadha be read, and the translation has assumed 
the emendation, though its is possible that in San'a' colloquial this might be a 
correct usage. The Ta; al-'arus defines an ‘ahd ghalig as mu'akkad mushaddad. 

280 Kafat is explained as smelted in the crucible (a/-masbubah sabb fi ’l-bawtagah), 
but so far I have not found this word in any other source. 

281 Marsum is explained as ganin. Cf. the description of the document (pp. 180a) as 
mithal marsum and qanun marqum, terms apparently synonymous. 

282 Manufacturers of the stock (khashab al-banadig)—for the Arabic majra, 
tafashki is also used. It was said to be a Turkish word but does not figure in 
Redhouse's dictionary. The vocalisation of majariyyin is not quite certain. 

283 Nahas in the Yemen means brass. 

284 Shakhs (pl. ashkhag) is said to mean a vessel (ina’) of brass. Cf. in my 
Portuguese, op. cit., 196, shakhs, a gold coin, and, 152, mashkhas. 

285 Mingalah, (cf. mihdadah) is the place where the munaggil, pl., managilah, 
shoe-maker plies his craft. Cf. Rossi, L’Arabo parlato, 145. Al-Amthal al- 
Yamaniyah, I, 39, no. 108, cites Ahfa min munagqil, More bare-footed than 
a shoe-maker. A similar proverb is A'ra min mikhayyit, Barer than a tailor. 

286 Sing., bashmag, a boot, from Turkish bashmag, shoe, slipper. Cf. E. Brauer, 
Ethnologie, 87, Halbschuh worn by the Jews, of which there were Yemeni 
and Hindi types; Rossi, op. cit., 157. Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyyah, I, 298 seq., 
nos, 866-7, where bashmaq is also a woman's shoe, and bashmaq khisa‘, also 
called masd is a special shoe used when the rains fill the street with mud 
(khisa*). Qadi Ismail also reports a verb, tabashmaq, to wear, put on, a boot. 
Cf. Goitein, Jemenica, 40, no. 206, passim. See Niebuhr, Description, II, 
56, for an illustration of shoes worn by Yemenis. 

287 Cf. classical Arabic kabasa, to stuff, pad. The layers (ribaq) of leather are 
called kash. 

288 Faylam in Persian is a leathern carpet used for a table-cloth (Steingass). 

289 Sa'dah leather has been famous from early Islamic times. 


(costs) a quarter and half an eighth (i.e. 5/16ths) of a girsh—the 
best workmanship, after which is (a poorer quality) priced at a 
quarter girsh, and after that (a still poorer quality) priced at eight 
buqshahs. (Strong hard) “aras leather (of) the best workmanship 
costs an eighth of a girsh, after which is (a poorer quality) costing 
eight bushahs, and after that (a still poorer quality) costing 
six bugshahs. Boots (bashamiq) of medium quality (cost) a quarter 
and an eighth (i.e. 3/8ths of a girsh), and (a poorer quality) after 
that a quarter girsh.  Fagalat??? (a type of shoe) with a layer of 
faylam-leather and bahathar**! (sandals with thick heels ?) are an 
eighth of a girsh for the best sandals (mi‘@/),?8? following which 
(is a poorer quality) for eight bugshahs. Rika-leather is six bugshahs, 
following which (is a poorer quality) for five bugshahs. In all of 
these (afore-going), where (the upper and lower) limits of the 
expensiveness or cheapness of the goods are concerned, (recourse 
is had to) the evaluation of the experienced man of integrity (a/- 
‘adl al-mukhtabir). 

d. They are required to carry out the watch duties they customarily 
do when the town needs, and they are required to provide the 
customary fleece-lined coats for the watch to the tune of six and a 
half girsh per annum plus collection charge of half a girsh on that. 


36. Builders’ Wages (Ujrat al--Ammar) 298 


i. The master-builder (al-usta293 al-kabir) in chief (receives) a 
quarter of a girsh and two and a half bugshahs, to which is added 
the hire of the gear (kira al-‘iddah), altogether two and a half 
bugshahs. 'The master-builder next to him (receives) an eighth of a 
qirsh five bugshahs. The wage of the mate who hands (a/-munawil ?* 
(stones and mud) to the master-builder is an eighth of a girsh two 
and a half bugshahs. The wage of the labourer (shaq?) is an eighth 
of a girsh. The price of water (used) in building is a bugshah and a 
half. The wage of the stone-mason (al-muzoaqqis 9? is an eighth 
of a girsh two bugshahs. 

ii. The workmen (shugah) in Bir al-‘Azab—the master-builder in 
chief (receives) an eighth of a girsh two and a half bugshahs, and 
the labourer (skagi) eight bugshahs. 

iii. The workmen (shugah) of al-Rawdah, al-Jiraf and the other 
harvest-time resorts (makharif)***—the master-builder (receives) 


290 Fagalat is said to be a kind of shoes (ahdhiyah) but I have found no reference 
to it elsewhere. Rika and “aras are described as strong leathers and “aras is 
said not to be pliable (ma im). Qadi Isma‘il said certain kinds of shoe have 
disappeared such as the jawkh (see f.n. 237) with no strap (shirak)—it was 
covered with leather and had a lining of red jawkh. 

291 Sing. bahthah, which is described as a little raised (raft‘ah) piece under the 
sole (akhmas) of the shoe. 

292 Reading nil for yugal of the text. 

293 Usja is derived from ustadh. Today (1972) the usta kabir receives fifty riyals 
per diem and works seven days a week. Qadi Isma'il in his collection of 
proverbs has, from ‘Utmah, the saying, Kull-an fi mahrat-ih sultan, or 
Kull-an ‘ala mahratu sapi hakim, Everyone in his profession is a sultan/wise 
usta. San means usta. Goitein, Jemenica, 21, no. 106, 99, no. 686, al-‘Iddah 
thulthayn al-us(a (al-uspawiyyah), Good craftsmanship is two thirds of the 
soap ie mim a Cf. ibid, 21, no. 106. 

294 The munawil hands him the stones (/iijar) and puddled clay (kAulab). See 
Doe and Serjeant, op. cit., II, plate iii. 

295 Explained as alladhi yushadhdhiq al-hijar. See p.468a. 

296 Makharif, sing., makhraf, according to Lane, the place of abode of people 
during the kharif, and in Masajid San‘a’, 73, the grape harvest. Nashr 
al-'arf, 1, 17, gives a list of some of those around San‘a’, al-Rawdah (Rawdat 
Hatim), al-Jiraf, Dhahaban, Thuqban, Dahr, Qaryat al-Qabil, Dila‘, *Asur 
(variously pronounced), Haddah, Sana‘, Bayt Sibtan, Bayt Baws,Hamil, 
Sa‘wan, Sarif, al-Malikah, al-Furs (lit. Persians, said to be descendants of the 
Persian Abna’), Ghufran, al-Sharyah, Rijam, al-Sirr, and others. 

297 Shir‘ah is the making of squares (tak ‘tbat al-‘inab) for the vines, and the 
raising of vines on wooden poles (a‘wad) (al-Sayaghi), but Qadi Isma‘il 
simply called it ‘arish al-‘inab. In the Bani Bahlul district in 1966 I saw 
quarries for the stone pillars (gurda‘t/girda‘, pl., garadi‘) used for the 
uprights of the vine-trellises. These are long slender stones, white to 
greenish in colour, this type of stone being called zargah there. The stone 
seems naturally to break up into these shapes appropriate for the same 
purpose. The wooden poles in Bahlüli country were called hablah (pl., -ar). 

298 Habash is a well known black stone. 

299 Dubr, Gloss. dat., 2165, angle, coin. Today (1972) such a corner stone a little 
over a dhira‘ long would cost about four to five riyals. The cost of working 
habash is double (muda‘af) that of working in white stones, because the 
black stone is so hard. 

300 This does not, it seems, mean the two upright stones on graves of men. 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


for building and erecting vine-trellises (shir'ah °? an eighth of a 
girsh, and the labourer six bugshahs. 


37. Stone and Wages (al-Ahjar wa-"l-Ujur) 299 


i. The price of a large habask” stone delivered (to the building 
site) is three bugshahs. The price of the corner-stone (dubr) of 
habash delivered (to the site) is four buqshahs. 

ii. The price of cemetery stones? (set round a grave)—the price 
of a stone an iron cubit in length is a buqshah and a half. The 
price of a large white stone delivered (to the site) is two bugshahs. 
The price of baked brick (ajur) is two girsh hajar per thousand??? 
delivered (to the site), (shaped) on the known customary (ma ‘riif) 
mould?” for them. 

iii. Mud-plasterers (a/-mallajginy??—the wage of the master in 
chief is a quarter girsh two bugshahs, to which is added hire of 
gear two bugshahs, and the cradle (a/-isqalahy?* two bugshahs. 
The wage of the next (the foreman ?) is an eighth of a girsh five 
bugshahs. The wage of a labourer (shaq7) is an eighth of a girsh. 
The price of water, if it be a single labourer with a water-skin 
(girbah) is two and a half bugshahs. The mix (al-khult/khalt 95 (of 
straw, dung etcetera)—the price of an ass-load or a large woollen 
sack (ghirarah) is five bugshahs, and the price of an ass-load of 
earth (turab) one buqshah. 

iv. The Jewish? mud-plasterers and workers in gypsum-plaster 
(al-mallajin al-Dhimmiyyin wa-’l-majasisah)°"—the wage of a 
master (usta) of them is an eighth of a girsh five bugshahs, to 
which is added hire of gear. The labourer’s (shag?) wage is eight 
bugshahs. The price of water is as previously noted. 

v. Plasterers (al-majasisah)—the skilled ^ master-(plasterer) 
(receives) a girsh two and a half bugshahs, to which is added hire of 
gear, two bugshahs, and hire of cradle, two bugshahs. The labourer 
(receives) an eighth of a girsh. The price of water for the first 
working (“amal al-bid‘}® (of the plaster) is one bugshah, to be 
paid by the master-(plasterer). The wage of the master for a 
washing over (a new coating) (a/-ghasi/ 99? of the plaster (Juss) is a 
quarter girsh, the labourer receives an eighth of a girsh, and the 
price of the water is two buqshahs. 

vi. ‘Concreters’ (al-Maqadidah)"—— the wage of the master is a 


301 Today (1972) a thousand bricks would cost about 200 riyāls. 

302 He means the mould (ga/ib) of standard size. Bricks measured in San‘a’ in 
1972 were approximately 6" x 6" x 2^, but Zabid bricks are much smaller 
and of a different shape. Masajid San‘a’, 53, speaks of Day'at al-Mabariq, 
where they burn sub and yajur (burnt brick), east of the road from Bab al- 
Yaman to Haddah—a manufacture already well established by 1073/1622 
since it is mentioned in the Tabag al-halwa, fol. 48 b. (A mihraq (of which 
maharig would be the plural) is a furnace, as in Rossi, op. cit., 159). The 
hakim of San‘a’, al-Sabüli was buried next to his brother in the cemetery 
(turbah) which holds them, at Bab al-Yaman and Day'at al-Mahariq, next to 
their mosque. Cf. Ghayat al-amani, 599, which mentions, in 870/1465, al- 
Mahariq near San‘a’, probably this same place. Cf. C. Rathjens & H. von 
Wissmann, Landeskundliche Ergebnisse, III, pl. 108, no. 204. 

303 The mallaj, explained as mufayyin by al-Sayaghi, plasters the inside or 
outside of the house with mud mixed with chopped straw. 

304 An isgalah, a cradle for workmen engaged on decorating the outside wall of a 
house, is a non-Arabic word. Cf. Doe and Serjeant, op. cit., II, 290. See also 
plate 81. 

305 In addition to straw (tibn) the khulg contains cattle-dung (dhibl haqq al- 
mawashi) called tikhah in San‘a’ and [ubnah in Dhamar. 

306 The Jews used to mud-plaster and make the plaster decoration on the houses 
(yumalliju wa-yutarrizu "I-buyut); they also made the coloured glass windows. 

307 Sing., mujagsis, worker in jiss/quss, plaster. Quss is ‘cold’ (barid), and nurah 
is ‘hot’ (arr). They seem to be treated differently and are probably 
different substances. Masajid San‘a’, 51, says that the site of Masjid al- 
Kharraz was a midgagah, a place for breaking stones etc., where juss was 
pounded. 

308 The first plastering of the house after it has been built. Al-Sayaghi says bid‘ 
(with ‘ayn) is for bid’ (with hamzah). 

309 Ghasil is a second coating after a year or two with some guss—a wash to 
renew the plaster when it has become dirty. 

310 Magadidah, sing., mugaddid, maker of gadad, a sort of concrete composed of 
small stones mixed with nurah (al-jir) and beaten till it becomes hard. 
Al-Sayaghi thinks it derives from qudad and qaddah, small pebbles. It was 
used before cement was known, especially for pools/tanks (barik) and water- 
channels (majari ’I-ma’). I think this is what was used on the famous Tanks 
of Aden. Cf. Tabaq al-halwa, fol. 112 a, mugaddadah. Al-Sayaghi renders 
gadad as saruj—one says sarraj al-hawd, he cemented the cistern (with a 
mixture of murah and other materials). Cf. femenica, 121, no. 874, with 
further technical terms. 
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girsh, and the price of the ass-load of stones (hashash)*™ complete 
is four bugshahs. The price of the load of small sharp stones (a/- 
mayazir)*!? is a bugshah and a half. The price of the gadah3!3- 
measure of lime (murah) is an eighth of a qirsh. 


38. (Various) 300 


i. The barber (a/-ha/lag !*—he receives one bugshah per head. 

ii. The cupper (al-hajjam)—he receives half a bugshah for each 
blood-letting (mahjam). 

Hi. The Bath (ai-Hammamy5—the wage of the bathman (al- 
hammami) is one bugshah per person. Cleaning with the bag and 
massage (kis wa-takbis !5 cost one bugshah. 

iv. (Cotton)-Carding (al-nidafah)—the wage of the carders (al- 
naddafin y"! is one bugshah on the pound of cotton (‘ugb). For 
sewing (cotton) into quilts (/u&uf) and bedding (furush) (the 
worker) receives a wage plus (the cost of) the thread (ghaz/). For 
(filling ?) pillows (zasa'id) (he receives) the quarter of it (the wage) 
that he receives for quilts and bedding per raj/. 

39. The Dhimmiyyin (Jews), the people of 'Aqil?!? 300 


(Supplementary) 

a. They are subject to what has been previously mentioned.?!? 

b. They are required to provide such of the fleece-lined coats for 
watch which they customarily do, to the tune of forty-four girsh 
reckoned out, plus collection charge on that two and a half and a 
quarter girsh, the total sum required of them being forty-six and a 
half and a quarter girsh.32° 


40. The Hindu Community (Jama‘at al-Baniyan) 300 
a. They are subject to what has previously?! been mentioned, 


(Supplementary) 

each one of them in the market of his goods. 

b. They are required to provide the fleece-lined such of coats for 
the watch they customarily do, the amount of which is fifty-six 
and a half girs plus collection charge of three and a half girsh on 


311 Hashash, rendered as hasabah, small stones. Rossi, op. cit., 171, writes 
hashash, as does Jemenica, 121, no. 870. Al-Razi, Tarikh, 97, gadad, and f.n. 
hashash. 

312 Mayagir, sing., migar, a new word, small sharp stones placed behind facing 
stones to keep the latter in position and straight. 

313 Al-Sayaghi describes the qadah as equivalent to two safthahs of paraffin 
(ghaz), but see f.n. 141. 

314 The Hallaq, hajjam and hammami are all of the muzayyin class and of low social 
status—though of course not necessarily poor. Masayid San‘a’, 129, mentions 
Bayt ‘Asdah, some of whom are, to this day, merchants, but some are 
hallagin, an ignoble craft. In 1972-3 the hallag was paid two riyals for a 
haircut. 

315 For the hammans see pp.501-24. 

316 This is the soaping with the bag (a/-tasbin bi-"I-kis), a little glove of the same 
kind of wool as used in making the “aba, used for cleaning off the body-dirt. The 
soap is applied with it—a similar article shown us was a lifah palm fibre tuft. 
Imam Ahmad had a special man to apply massage (takbis) to him. Massage is 
done especially before going to sleep at night. 

317 The naddaf is the man who cleans the cotton used for bedding (furush) with 
an implement called a mindafah. These cotton carders used mostly to be 
Jews—hence perhaps their inclusion with the group of mean occupations. 
Cf. W. Leslau, ‘Texts on Yemenite folklore’, Proc. Amer. Acad. Jew. Res., 
Philadelphia, 1944, XIV, 227, Mori Hayyim Naddaf, the last apparently a 
family name. Nowadays even tribesmen will do this work. 

318 I. e. of the Harat Masjid 'Aqil (Masajid San‘a’, 83), the quarter in old San‘a’ 
where the Jews used to carry on their business though living in Bir al-‘Azab. 

319 Al-Sayaghi considers this is a reference to the regulations for the ma/lajin in 
Section 37. 

320 Note the way in which 3/4 is expressed, as in the Mulakhkhas al-fitan etc. 

321 See the account of the Baniyans, pp.432-435, and Section 7. 

322 Rossi, op. cit., 153, records certain types of pottery. 

323 The rannur is a baked clay barrel open at the top, and with a hole on one 
side in the bottom. A fire is lit in the bottom which heats the internal sides 
above it. Flat rounds of bread are slapped onto the internal sides of the 
tannür where they quickly cook. 

324 This wadi belongs to the Bani Hushaysh. Pottery is made today (1972), at 
al-Surab village of pot-clay from caves and friable stone pounded up with a 
long club. Eight hundred Jews are said to have lived in this village at one 
time. Types of pottery manufactured there include the mubarrad and madall. 

325 A village about two miles from San'a' (al-Sayaghi). 

326 'Addah was explained by Qadi Isma'il as a collection (majmiu‘) which is 
counted with the hand (yu‘add bi-'l-yad). Bamiya (ladies’ fingers) is sold by 
the 'addah of five in each two hands—eggs and bananas are sold in the same 
way, and one asks for so many “addahs of these commodities. Carrots etc. 
are, however, sold by the ma ‘sab or bundle. 
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that, the total sum amounting to sixty girsh. 


41. Pottery??? and Clay Bread-Ovens (al-Madar wa-'l- 
TanawirP? Etcetera 301 


(Supplementary) 

a. The responsibility lies with the Shaykh for fixing the price of 
pottery (madar) coming to the town. He is obliged to undertake 
to regard the vendor and the purchaser of the lads of the Market 
with the eye of impartiality. 

b. They are required to provide the watch that they are accustomed 
to do when the town needs, and they are required to provide the 
fleece-lined coats of the watch to the tune of half and an eighth 
and a quarter (i.e. 7/8ths) of a girsh plus collection charge of an 
eighth girsh on that, the total amounting to a girsh. 


42. Potteryfrom(Wadi)al-Sirr?*(al-Madaral-Sirri)301 


i. This is higher in quality than the manufacture of al-Hushaysh- 
iyyah?75 and that of al-Qa*.326 

ii. The price for it in its place (of manufacture) by the Dhimmi 
(Jewish) makers is six and a half ‘lots’ ('addah Y?" for a girsh coin 
(girsh hajar). The ‘lot’, according to the regulation (a/-qanun 
al-ma'ruf) customary among the pottery-sellers (a/-maddarin )?* 
and the Dhimmis of al-Sirr, is that, when it consists of cooking- 
pots (buram) of the kind that hold the half of an eighth??? of the 
gadah-measure of grain (fa Gm), then the ‘lot’ comprises eight 
cooking-pots. Whereas (the ‘lot’), when it consists of coffee-pots 
(al-jamin), amounts to sixteen coffee-pots (jamanaA) holding a 
large ra;P?! and a quarter of ghee. 

iii. In San'2' the price of this pottery of al-Sirr from the importers 
who bring it to the retailers (a/-kassarin) in San‘a’, is five ‘lots’ for 
a qirsh coin (qirsh hajar). 

iv. The change (sarf) for the girsh in these (present) times is five 
hundred karf. The ‘lot’ is fixed (satiat) at five bugshahs??? (read 
harf) (per piece), and the profit on it to the retailer, the man of the 


328 A maddar is a man who sells fakhkhar, not a potter, and the maddar of 
Masajid $an'a*, 60, who built a mahsinah li-"I-shurb in the Suq al-Madar can 
but have derived his means to do so not from the humble potter's craft, but 
ege. pots! 

329 The eighth (thumn) is a measure (equivalent to 8 anfar), so, clumsy as it is to 
express 1/16 of a qadah in this way, I have made a literal translation. 

330 Ta'am is usually millet. 

331 The large raj/ is a raj] wa-rub‘, but at the time of the Turkish innovations 
this becomes only the medium raj/. Cf. f.n. 100. 

332 In both places in this paragraph #arf must be read for the text's buqshah. 
The arithmetic is a little complicated, but the correction is important as it 
resolves a difficulty over the coinage. 

At this period we know the girsh consisted of 80 bugshahs, and the bugshah 
consisted of 6 harf—this makes the girsh equivalent to 480 harf. The text 
here however says that the change for the girsh is 500 harf. When fluctua- 
tion in the rate of the harf to the qirsh is allowed for (cf. my Portuguese, 
152-3), it is reasonable to state that the girsh is equivalent to 500 karf in 
round figures. As the harf was worth something like half a farthing at that 
time the difference between 480 and 500 karf was something like a penny 
half-penny. 

This paragraph can only refer to coffee-pots. 

A ‘lot’ purchased whole-sale costs about 12 bugshahs. 

When each bugshah is worth 6 1/2 harf, then 12 bugshahs are worth 78 
harf. 

Fs -ai coffee-pot in a ‘lot’ of 16 then costs 78/16ths which is just under 
5 karf. 

When each buqshah is worth 6 1/4 harf, then 12 bugshahs are worth 75 
harf. 

A single coffee-pot in a ‘lot’ of 16 then costs 75/16ths, which is also a little 
short of 5 harf. 

Coffee-pots retail at 7 1/2 karf, making an apparent profit of about 2 1/2 
harf per pot. 


This arithmetic is confirmed by the price of cooking-pots given in the next 
paragraph. 

The ‘lot’ of burmahs is 8 pieces as opposed to 16 in the case of coffee-pots, 
and therefore they retail at twice the price at 14 1/2 harf. 

It is interesting to remark that the rate of dirhams to the ugiyyah in Najran 
at the time of the Prophet was forty, and robes sent to him as tribute were 
worth an ugiyyah of silver (Al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-buldan, ed. de Goeje, 
Leiden, 1866, 64). Until the recent decimalisation of the Yemeni riya/ it was 
worth 40 bugshahs—while the girsh/riyal/ugiyyah was still a silver coin, i.e. 
up to 1962, it was, during the Hamid al-Din period, worth 40 bugshahs = 
dirhams of the early 7th century A.D. 


Pottery Market, is two and a half buqshahs332 (read harf). 

v. The price of the cooking-pot (burmah) which holds half of the 
eighth329 of a qadah-measure is fourteen and a half harf. 

vi. The price of the coffee-pot (jamanah) holding a ratl and a 
quarter of ghee, (measured) by the ‘large’ rat/—equivalent to a 
small raj833 and a half—stands at seven and a half karf, expressible? 
as a bugshah and a quarter, (when sold) to the man of $an‘a’.335 


43. Pottery of Qa‘ al-Yahud 301 


i. The large jar (jarrah) which has a capacity of fifteen ratls of 
ghee (measured) by the ‘large’ rag (is sold) to the retailer at three 
bugshahs less a quarter, expressible as seventeen Zarf in this 
change (sarf).336 His profit is two and a half karf, expressible as a 
third of a bugshah. 

ii. The large jar of this capacity (is sold) to the man of San‘a’ at 
twenty harf, expressible as three and a quarter buqshahs. 

iii. Anything smaller than this jar of such capacity (as has been 
mentioned) fetches a lower price proportionate to its lower capacity. 
iv. The price of a bowl (jafnah) holding half of an eighth of a 
gadah-measure is sold to the man of San‘a’ Market at three and a 
half harf, i.e. half a bugshah and a little more. 


44. Pottery (Madar) of al-Kharibah?? 302 


i. With the potters (ahl al-madar) the ‘lot’ is what comes to two 
kneading bowls (ma ‘ajin),3*8 in a single one of which the half of 
an eighth and the quarter of an eighth??? of a gadah-measure of 
flour (dagig) can be kneaded—or it would hold a measure (‘brah 49 
of grain (ra am) (consisting of) an eighth and a half of an eighth of 
a qadah-measure—or else gasriyyahs**! of similar capacity. 

ii. The ‘lot’ (is sold) to the man of San'a?*? at twenty-five harf, 
expressible as four bugshahs, and the retailer (a/-kassar) gets a 
profit of a rupee (rubbiyyah),343 two and a half harf. The ‘lot’ is 
sold to the man of San'a' for thirty harf less? a rupee, expressible 
as four and one third buqshahs.345 

iii. Small (pieces of pottery) are (priced) proportionately to this, 
and anything bigger follows this rule (qanun) also. 


45. Hushayshiyyah Pottery 302 


Pitchers (abariq), coffee-pots (jamin) and jars (ku‘ad)—the 
price of the kawrajah,** i.e. four jars or four coffee-pots or four 
pitchers—the price of them (sold) to the retailer by (?) the people?*? 
of the Pottery Market is two bugshahs, expressible as twelve harf. 
They are sold to the man of San‘a’ at two and a quarter bugshahs, 
expressible as fourteen Jarf. The price at which each single pot 
(is sold) to the man of San'a' is three and a half harf, expressible as 
half a bugshah. The capacity of a single (pot) is two ragls of ghee 
(measured) by the ‘large’ rag. The large jar with a capacity of 
fifteen ‘large’ ragls (costs) three and a quarter bugshahs, expressible 


333 See f.n. 100. 

334 Perhaps, in the context, the word rendered ‘expressible’ is intended to 
convey the sense of ‘approximately’. 

335 The man of San‘a’ may either be a retailer buying from a middleman or 
possibly the ordinary customer, but I am inclined to think it will be the 
former. 

336 Asingle bugshah in this case is equivalent to 6 2/11ths harf. 

337 Al-Kharibah is a village in Wadi Sa‘wan east of San'a'. 

338 Ma'ajin, sing., ma‘janah, cf. Rossi, op. cit., 153. Latt, yilitt, to knead, 
which gives rise to the proverb quoted to me by Qadi Isma‘il, Zall yilitt 
wa-yi'jin, He kept on going over the subject. 

Cf. al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, 1, 203, no. 1006. 

339 This is the measure known as thumn as in f.n. 100. 

340 Explained as mikyal, but cf. Gloss. dat., 2261, where it can have the special 
sense of the measure at the top of a powder-horn. 

341 Pl., gasara, cf. Rossi, op. cit., 153. It has the shape ©. 

342 See f.n. 335. 

343 The rupee is introduced for the first time in the Qanun, in that part of it 
which belongs to the first half of the 12th/18th century, but it was obviously 
current considerably earlier in the Yemen since Tabag al-halwa, fol. 121 a, 
informs us that about Rabi‘ II, 1089/June 1678, ‘the Imam commanded the 
Master of the Mint (Sahib Dar al-Darb) to make his coining of red gold to 
the value of a dirham (ft qadr al-dirham), and to strike silver to the value of 
al-rubbiyyah al-Hindiyyah . Both of these must have been quite small coins. 
There would be 200 rupees to the girsh. See p.307b. 

344 Reading ya faz for the text’s bi-‘ajz, as in section 28 b. 

345 The bugshah here would be equivalent to a fraction under 6 4/10ths harf. 

346 Kawrajah though usually meaning a score, can be applied to other numbers, 
but this would be indicated in such documents as the Qanun where it occurs. 


Statute of San‘a’ (Qanun San‘a’) 


as twenty harf. Anything smaller is proportionate to that. 


(Supplementary) 302 

a. Pottery ovens (a/-tananir)—the pottery oven?*? (suitable) for 
the half of an eighth of a gadah-measure (costs) a bugshah and a 
quarter, expressible as seven and a half arf, i.e. three rupees, 
(when sold) to the man of San‘a’. The pottery oven (suitable) for 
an eighth of a gadah-measure (costs) fifteen karf, expressible as 
two and a third bugshahs. The baker's (al-khabbazi) pottery oven 
for the quarter of a gadaji-measure costs twenty karf, expressible 
as three and a quarter bugshahs. The large pottery oven of the top 
standard in size costs thirty harf, expressible as four and a half 
and a quarter bugshahs. 

b. When prices of pottery and ovens reach a sum which causes 
‘detriment’? to the Muslims they will be obliged to adhere to 
this rule (to sell) at these prices. Anyone who exceeds these, be he 
potter or retailer, will be restrained??? and liable to reprimand. 


46. Pipe-Bowls (al-BawariP^?! 302 


(Supplementary) 

a. Al-Sayyani?*? workmanship, which is the best workmanship in 
earthen stone-ware**3—the largest pipe-bowl with this appellation?9* 
(al-Sayyani) sold to the man of San‘a’ is priced per unit at ten karf, 
expressible as two bugshahs less a third, and costs the buyer?5 
(al-mufawid) (actually) nine and a half harf. The middling size of 
pipe-bowl of al-Sayyani workmanship is sold to the man of San‘a’ 
for five harf, and to the man who gains his livelihood*96 (by selling 
pipes) (al-mu'tash) for four and a half harf. The cheapest (adna 
'ayyanah) of al-Sayyani workmanship (in) earthen stone-ware 
(ghadar) is sold at two and a half harf to the man of San‘a’. The 
man who gains his livelihood (through selling pipes) receives ten 
harf on the score (Rawrajah) of al-Sayyani (pipe-bowls) as has 
been previously mentioned in respect ofthe large (pipe-bowls). 

b. Said Mansur al-Dhimmi (the Jew) manufactures rounded 
conical (al-muka'abat al-makrutat?** (pipe bowls). (These) 
ornamented (mangushat) (pipes) of the largest make are sold to the 
man of San‘a’ for five harf each, expressible as a buqshah less a 
quarter, per unit, the middling (size), at two and a half karf, and 
the cheapest kind at two for a rupee, expressible as two and a half 
harf—the work of Ishaq al-Dhimmi al-Sayyani. 

c. Red pipe-bowls—the largest make of pipe-bowl costs two and 
a half harf, the middling kinds cost five harf, and the cheapest a 
pair for a rupee, (i.e.) two and a half karf. 


(Supplementary) 303 

a. The pipe-bowls of al-Marrani??? of the tribes—the largest 
make, the manufacture of which involves labour and the grinding 
up of pot-stone (ghadar) and a lathe (? makhrat),39 is sold at two 


347 These and the ‘man of San'a'' would appear to be the retailers. 

348 Tannür is treated here as if feminine in gender, but it is not really regarded 
as feminine, and colloquial Arabic is said not to make a very rigid distinction 
as to genders in such cases. 

349 Cf. madarrah in Section 32, ii. This is a concept commonly found in legal 
works. 

350 'Suspended' may be intended by the word rendered as 'restrained' but the 
term used in the Supplement here is not that usually found in other parts of 
the Qanun. 

351 Sing., būrī. See p.176a. 

352 Sayyani would be the nisbah for Sayyan of Sanhan near Hizyaz, south-east 
of San‘a’, but there is a Sayyan of the Ibb district which al-Sayaghi mentions. 
He says that al-Sayyani was a Jew. 

353 The rendering 'earthen stone-ware' is to suit al-Sayaghi's description of 
ghadar as *a well known soft stone ground up' of which certain white pottery 
vessels are made. Qadi Isma‘il described it as stone ground and made into 
madar (clay pottery)—it is both beautiful and strong. Ordinarily ghadar 
seems to mean pottery. 

354 Lit., a/-mu‘tana bihi, meant intended. 

355 See fin. 172. 

356 Mu‘tash, a man who sells for profit, a retailer (kassar). 

357 Reading ‘asharah for the text's ‘asharut. 

358 Qadi Isma‘il suggest these are the pipe-bowls with lines and patterns incised 
on them. 

359 Bayt Marran is in Arhab—I passed by it in 1966, the older pronunciation is 
said to be Mirran, Al-Sayaghi takes al-Marrani to be a person. 

360 Makhraj is given the sense of lathe by Dozy, Supplément, but I have no 
information as to what it means in the Yemen. It might mean a potter's 
wheel. 
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buqshahs, expressible as five rupees per single pipe-bowl, the 
middling size at ten karf, and the small size at three rupees, 
expressible as seven and a half harf. 

This is the price of al-Marrani. 
b. The manufacture of al-Qa‘ (Qa' al-Yahud)—the large size sells 
at a rupee, (i.e.) two and a half harf, the middling sizes at two for a 
rupee, and the small ones from one (karf). 


(Supplementary) 303 
47. The Pottery of al-Qabil?®! (Madar al-Qaryah) 303 


a. Jugs of pot-stone (kizan al-ghadar), coffee pots of the manufac- 
ture of al-Laywi (Levi ?) at al-Qaryah, covered bowls (khawafiq 99? 
and lamps (ganadil), are sold to the man of San'a' at two bugshahs 
a piece, expressible as five rupees. The price of jugs without 
covers (aghja),** the manufacture of al-Laywi is ten harf (for) the 
best make. The score (Rawrajah) of middling quality costs three 
rupees, and the poorest (ad'af) workmanship costs five harf, 
expressible as a bugshah less a sixth. The large or small size of the 
big(ger) water-coolers (mubarradat)*** costs the same. The price 
of coffee-pots of pot-stone of the best make—the coffee-pot of half 
a rajl capacity is a bugshah less a sixth, expressible as five harf; the 
small ones are two for five harf. So it goes on in the same fashion 
and following the same rule (ganan). 

b. The Dhimmiyyin were obliged to hold to this price (range) 
when they made demands for an extensive increase—in which 
they were quite unjustified since there existed no reason for a rise 
in price (ghala’). 

(Supplementary) 

48. Certain Commodities? 304 


a. Dye-bowls (makhadib)***—(these) are sold to the Dhimmiyyat 
(Jewish women), a couple for three rupees, expressible as seven 
and a half harf. The Dhimmiyyah woman sells them to the man 
of San‘a’ at five harf apiece, and in accordance with the expensive- 
ness or cheapness of galls ('af5).39" 


361 Qaryat al-Qabil is the well known village of the lower Wadi Dahr. There is 
an interesting but not very accessible fort above the village. No pottery is 
made there nowadays. The Lewi family at San‘a’ is known to E. Brauer, 
Jemenitische Juden, 243. Cf. pp.400b, 425a. 

At Shibam Kawkaban pottery is made by hand, as at al-Rawah, with a 
wheel. First the clay (a/-majba) is taken in a round pat and draped over a pot 
shape called a/-manja—the latter was set in the ground, and there are 
various sizes and shapes of them. The clay was kneaded over the pot-shape 
and formed with wooden bats of various sizes called al-mashafah The pot 
was then left to dry and shaped with a round stone. The manta: itself is 
made of stone. If a coffee-pot is wanted then a long neck is shaped separately 
with a rigab haqq al-jiman, i.e. round poles or sticks around which the clay is 
rolled and fashioned to make a tube. These are decorated with red paint 
from a bowl, called mishk which is said to come from Khawlan. This mishk 
is also used to decorate houses of adobe in the Barat region (Cf. Doe and 
Serjeant, *A fortified tower-house in Wadi Jirdan', 1). It seems to be from 
earth or decaying rock. I did not ascertain whether the painting took place 
before or after firing. This is done in a kiln with dung pats (kibi). The 
potters also showed us an animal skin (sufrah) which is placed on the thigh 
above the knee, with the smooth side inwards, and the clay is kneaded on 
this. A woman was painting a jar and it seems that the making of clay 
vessels is regarded, to some extent, as women's work. The paint was applied 
with a rag. The various types of pot were lying out in the sun to dry, and 
three jamanahs cost 2 1/2 riyals (1972). 

It is probable that the pottery made at Qaryat al-Qabil was of this sort. 

362 Khafagiyyah, pl, khawafig, a large or small broad flattish bowl. It is 
discussed by Anastase-Marie (al-Kirmili) in his edition of Bulugh al-maram, 
425. It is a term known to the MulakAhkhag al-fifan in the 14th-15th century 
A.D. and to Dozy, Supplément. 

363 Agha, seemingly a Yemeni colloquial plural of gAifa". 

364 So amended from the text’s a/-barradat, but it might be amended to barradat 
as in Rossi, 153, barradah. 

365 Ei heading is not in al-Sayaghi's text but has been inserted for greater 
clarity. 

366 Sing., makhdabah, pottery (fakhkhar) bowls. Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 
115, no. 317, has a proverb, Idha gad al- Yahudi mihanna idhra. . When the 
Jew has dyed his hands and feet (mukhaddab al-atraf), then sow . . . That is: 
that at the feast when the Jews henna themselves then hurry up and sow, an 
agricultural saw. Cf. Goitein, femenica, 22, no. 113, with full account of the 
henna-ing process, and 118, no. 855. Zabarah, A'immat al-Yaman, I, 318, 
notes that Fatimah, daughter of al-Mahdi Ahmad al-Murtada (end of 
8th/14th century), when asked by her father about al-khidab bi-’l-‘usfur aw 
al-‘afs, dyeing, tinting with saffron or galls, gave him an admirable and 
informative reply (jawab mufid ‘ajib)! This would be from the legal angle. 
The question of dyeing (the hair) is treated also in Nashr al-‘arf, II, 399. 
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b. Brooms (makanis)—the largest and broadest368 make of palm 
broom (is sold) at one a rupee, (i.e.) two and a half karf. The 
largest palm brush (hawbah)*® costs five harf. 

c. Rada‘ matches (a.-kibri?"? al-Rada^)—the thick??! sort, the 
top quality (anha shay’), is two bundles for a rupee, expressible as 
two and a half karf. The middling (qualities) are four bundles 
(‘usar for two and a half karf, and the small ones are five 
bundles each for a rupee, two and half karf, equivalent to two 
bundles for a harf. 

d. Baskets (khibash)?"3—the price of baskets of reed (/tindid)—the 
largest of these is the kind, a score of which?” sells at a French 
girsh (girsh. Fransi'5 and a quarter, and is used for (carrying) 
meat (Jazr"* al-bagari). The price of one of them to the man of 
San‘a’ comes to five bugshahs, expressible as thirty harf and a 
rupee. (There is another kind) the price of a score of which is a 
girsh coin (girsh hajar), a single one being sold at four and a third 
bugshahs, expressible as twenty-seven and a half harf. (There is a 
further kind) the price of a score of which is a girsh less a quarter, 
a single one being sold at four buqshahs less a third, expressible as 
twenty-two harf. (There is yet another kind) the price of a score 
of which is a girsh coin (girsh hajar), one of these selling at two 
and a quarter bugshahs. Anything smaller follows this rule (qanun). 
e. Basket trays (ajbaq)— where basket trays are concerned, since a 
rule (qanun) for them is impossible, it is the responsibility of the 
honest (a/-amin) Shaykh of the Market to pick out the price of a 
score (coming) from the importer, and to assign to the retailer 
five bugshahs on what is priced at a French qirsh. 

f. Sieves (manakhil)—the flour (aL-magiyy)"' sieve—the best 
sieve is sold at five bugshahs to the man of San‘a’; the sieve for 
unrefined??? flour (hathith) is sold to the man of San‘a’ for four 
bugshahs; the barley sieve is sold to the man of San‘a’ for three 
bugshahs. 'This is the best makes—anything inferior (is priced) 
according to its quality. 


Little girls' hands are mukhaddabah with patterns at the feast of “Arafah. 

367 For oak-galls cf. Yusuf b. ‘Umar. ..b. Rasul al-Ghassani, al-Mu‘tamad fi 
"-adwiyat al-mufradah, Cairo, 1951, 333; Rossi, op. cit., 167. 

368 Afwad, elative of fayid, explained as awsa*. 

369 Hawbah, a large brush made of the bigger branch of the palm. I heard 
muknis for a broom at Manakhah, and in San‘a’ man'amah. 

370 Kibrit, sulphur, comes from Jabal al-Lisi, north of Dhamar. Ibn al-Mujawir, 
op. cit., 191, mentions this mountain (but the text must be corrected from 
L sh 1); he avers that the ground of Dhamar is sulphurous (190) though in 
fact it seems that al-Lisi alone produces sulphur. There is a Turkish fort on 
the top of the mountain which has a star shape when viewed from the air, 
steam or water issuing from a hole in the middle of the fortified area. This 
fort was constructed in 1025/1616 by Basha Muhammad and garrisoned by 
him with men to stop the Imam and other Yemenis who had now taken to 
guns (banadiq), most of which they had taken as booty from those who had 
come out to attack them such as the Mamlük Jarakisah, from obtaining 
the sulphur they needed to make gunpowder. When this happened the price 
of gunpowder became dear till a rag/ was sold for a girsh hajar. So says the 
author of Ghayat al-amani, 806, who simply calls this mountain Jabal 
al-Kibrit. 

During World War II the Jews used to make matches from the sulphur of 
this mountain, as did also some Muslims, but before that a type of red match 
used to be imported to the Yemen known as Abu Rubbiyyah. They are made 
of the Aindid reeds one sometimes sees growing in running water (a/-a‘wad 
al-mawjtidah ‘ala ’l-sawagi wa-‘ind manabi‘ al-ghuyul); these are dipped in 
sulphur mixed with a little gunpowder. It was said they had to be put in the 
fire to light them! These local matches are rubbed on stone or anything 
rough, and some tribes used to strike them against their feet—which are of 
incredible hardness! An unpublished proverb of the Qadi's is, ‘Al-kibrit 
al-ahmar silah al-layl, Red matches are weapons for the night!’ 

371 Jasir means ghaliz, coarse. 

372 ‘usrah, pl., “usar, syn., ribjah, is a bundle—here, of hindid sticks. 

373 Khibash, sing., khabshah, large reed baskets, syn. si/al, sing., sallah, cf. 
al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 221, no. 625. Palm leaf (kAus) baskets with high 
sides are called tawrah. 

374 Reading gimatu-hu for the texts gimah. 

375 Le. the Maria Theresa dollar. 

376 Jazr simply means butcher-meat. 

377 Nagiyy is described as tahin lubb al-burr, flour of the heart of the wheat, but 
it is also husked wheat. Ibn Rustah, al-A ‘lag al-nafisah, 11, says of San'anis 
ta'amu-hum al-burr al-nagiyy wa-’l-‘alas, their grain is wheat and “alas wheat, 
i.e. about 903 A.D. 

378 Hathith, flour (dagig), whole (kamil) with the husk (gishr). My notes for 
November 7th record that burr is exposed in the sun about this time to 
help remove the husk. Cf. classical #uthth, bread without condiment. 


49. Additional to the Afore-going are the 
Responsibilities??? (al-damanat al-lazimah) 
Obligatory to its (San‘a’) Citizens 

i. The Shaykh of the Police (Shaykh al-Shurtah) is responsible 

(damin) for anything stolen at night by breaking and entering 

(al-kasr?*? wa-’l-fals) and the clearly evident traces of climbing 

over a wall. This is in accordance with Imamic regulations 

(qawa id) and the principles of Islamic Law (ahkam al-shari‘ah). 

ii. The Bath proprietor (al-hammami)**! is responsible for what 

goes missing in the dressing-room (makA/a*) of the Bath when it is 

proved to have gone missing there. Whatever goes missing 
within the Bath, such as Bath bowls??? and women's jewellery 
taken by them to the Bath, the only responsibility the woman 

Bath attendant (al-hammamiyyahy9* has, on being informed of 

this, is to search?** the women at the Bath and examine (i/tigad) 

their effects. If she does not examine the women's effects or does 
so perfunctorily then she is responsible (daminah) (for the missing 
article). 

Hi. If women are permitted by the woman Bath attendant to 

uncover??? their private parts—as mentioned previously the 

woman Bath attendant and the Bath proprietor are liable to 
reprimand, punishment (adab) and imprisonment. 

iv. The coffee-inn proprietor (a/-mugahwt) is responsible for what 

is proven to have gone missing in the coffee-inn (mighayah) in the 

way of riding-animals (dabbah) or other effects belonging to the 
travellers. 

v. The tire-woman (al-shari“ah)885 (i.e.) the woman who attends 

to the maquillage of brides (al-muzayyinah li-'"-'arayisy?" is 

responsible for whatsoever she has hired on behalf of the brides, 
and she will recover from the person on whose behalf she has 
made the hiring. Nobody is accepted for this profession (Airfah) 


379 The responsibilities, or it may be translated, liabilities, of the professions 
that follow have not included those of certain artisan groups, doubtless 
because these are already well known. For example the first Zaydi Imam in 
the Yemen, al-Hadi, was asked, according to K. al-Muntakhab, 416, ‘The 
weaver (ha’ik), silversmith (sa gh), washerman (ghassal), and craftsmen— 
have they liability/responsibility for what they damage or what goes missing 
from them? “Yes,” he said, “they are liable (damin)." ° 

380 Kasr is entry by breaking a lock, door, etc., while fa/s is entry by making a 
hole in a wall etc. 

381 The hammami is more fully dealt with on p.522b. He belongs to the muzayyin 
class as stated in n.314. Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 142. the ‘hot bath’ 
can fairly certainly be stated to have been in existence in the Yemen as early 
as the end of the 3rd/9th century since the first Zaydi Imam al-Hadi ila 
*|-Haqq is credited with the following pronouncement, ‘I asked him (al-Hadi) 
about the bathman (sahib al-hammam), “Is he responsible (damin) for any 
clothes that go missing in his bath?" He answered, *Yes,"' (A. K. Kazi, 
Critical edition of the K. al-Muntakhab fi "-figh, S O AS thesis, 415). The 
hammam itself is milk al-awgaf, wagf property, or milk al-dawlah, state 
property, and the bathman rents the bath from one or the other for a known 
sum (bi-shay’ ma‘lum). 

382 Yasar al-hammam are brass bowls used as a scoop (maghraf). Some women 
bring their own bowls with them. 

383 The hammamtyyah would naturally also be a muzayyinah. Rossi, loc. cit., 
says that she takes part at marriages, dressing the bride, and serves at 
funerary ceremonies. 

384 Fittash, syn. taftish, is searching of the personal effects, not the body. 

385 Utrish, the celebrated Tabaristan Imam of the end of the 3rd/9th century 
says that women are not to enter the bath at all, except for an indisposition 
(tlla min “illah), and that the kammami must enforce decency—cf. my ‘Zaidi 
manual of hisbah...', 27. Al-Razi, Tarikh madinat San‘a’, 352, says a man 
must not enter the Jjammam without an izar waistwrapper, and his spouse 
(hañlah) should not enter it al all. Cf. al-Bahr al-zakhkhar, IV, 375, on 
'awrah, nakedness. 

386 For the shari‘ah see Goitein, femenica, 17, no. 83, Brautputzerin, and the 
verb shawra‘a meaning /abbas. She is like the tire-woman (mashitah), called 
in Hadramawt a/-kawbarah. The shari‘ah hires clothes, silver and gold 
ornaments, etc., going from house to house. In the older days no fee was 
given the owner for the loan of silver ornaments to deck out the bride at 
weddings, but now quite an amount is paid for hire of them. Some people 
keep such ornaments especially so as to hire them out on these occasions. 
I have seen in Shafi‘l law books cases in which an opinion is sought as to the 
responsibility of two parties when some silver ornament loaned for an 
occasion has been lost. This is an ancient practice in Arabia, and the Jews of 
Khaybar had a camel skin of ornaments which were borrowed for a month at 
a time for a wedding as is recounted by al-Wagidi, K. al-Maghazi, edit. 
Marsden Jones, London, 1966 , II, 271, the contents of which are given in 
detail (273). Al-Sayaghi calls the shari'ah the woman who decks out (tazyin) 
and dresses the bride with the ornaments this woman hires—she accompanies 
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except (a woman) known for her honesty, lack of deception, and 
reliability (a/-makanaA).399* Nor is she accepted unless she be (a 
person) drawn from those who follow this profession. She is 
obliged to undertake not to hire on behalf of a woman (whose 
circumstances), or the matter of her status??? and ability to pay the 
cost (gharamah) of anything she has to meet through its going 
missing, are not known to her, since that is neglect (zafrir 99 (on 
her part). 

vi. Building labourers (shugat al-‘imarah) are responsible for the 
gear ("iddah) of the master-builder which they use in working, as, 
for example, (the labourer) sieving (a/-nukhul) (gravel out of earth) 
is responsible for the adze (mafras) and sieve. The water-skin 
carrier is responsible for the water-skin (girbah) and if he has to 
puddle the (building)-clay (kAulab) he is responsible for the shovel 
(maghif)3?! The builder's mate (munazily?? is responsible for 
the pick (fas), the plumb-line (mizan),?* the cord (hayt) (for 
aligning walls), and all things the master-builder requires in 
building. 

vii. The rest of the labourers in other crafts such as plasterers 
(majagisah) and ‘concreters’ (maqadidah), are similarly (responsible). 
vii.Loads of goods (hamayiP?** al-bida‘ah)—when once a load 
arriving at (Suq) al-Halaqah has been recorded (thabuta) in the 
register (bayan) of-the Clerk of al-Halaqah, the Headman of the 
Porters (‘Aqil al-Hammalin) to whom a covering note (tasdur)?> 
has been delivered is responsible for it. The Clerk must write this 
down (in his register) in his presence. (The responsibility of the 
Headman of the Porters continues) until such time as it is checked??9 
by the store-keeper (a/-samsari) and the responsibility is trans- 
ferred to him. 

ix. The animal-hire broker (a/l-mugaddamy?' is responsible for 
(providing) whatever he has received an ddvance fee (qudamah 9? 
for (obtaining), or getting camels hired out for transport. 


the bride to the groom's ('aris) house. She was also described as a/-zagifah. 
A Dhamar saying in the Qadi's unpublished proverbs, runs, La qad 
ta‘ashshat al-shari‘ah ismirayn ya nisa, If the shari‘ah has supped, then, 
women, make merry! Le., the shari‘ah, being the life and soul of parties 
(*amud al-hafalat), must be seen to first, before the festivities can begin. Cf. 
Goitein, loc. cit. 

387 ‘Arayis, sing., ‘aris. 

388 She is able to return them (mutamakkinah min al-radd). 

389 Najabah—it has been suggested that najayah in the sense of salamah, sound- 
ness, be read here. 

390 Tafrit, explained as tadyi'. Cf. Dozy, Supplément, negliger, ‘en faisant trop peu.’ 

391 Maghif, Rossi, 154, maghaf, zappa, a spade, syn., mijrafah. 

392 See f.n. 294. 

393 Mizan, the plumb-line weighted by a piece of iron. 

394 Hamiulah, pl., hamayil, a load. 

395 A tasdur in the Yemen is a risalah, message, with a list of items despatched to 
you, carried by the bearer of them to you. Dr. A. A. Maktari has provided 
me with the following note on Yemenis, temporary immigrants to Aden 
during the days of the British Protectorate. R. B. Serjeant, ‘Notes on some 
aspects of Arab business practices in Aden’, al-Bahit: Festschrift Joseph 
Henniger, St. Augustin bei Bonn, 1976, 307-15. In the olden days commu- 
nication between the family of the immigrant back in the villages of the 
Yemen and the shopkeeper in Aden, called a/-fabal who acted as a sort of 
post-box, was through the gammal. The latter was a camel-owner who 
always travelled at least once a month between Aden and a certain district in 
the Yemen. Now they no longer travel on camels but they are still known 
as gammals. They come to Aden and collect all the tasadir (sing., tasdir = 
tasdur of San‘a’), and they bring back with them on their return to Aden all 
the za “arif (sing., tarif), i.e. acknowledgements of delivery of what has been 
sent. Hence one often hears Adenis, to poke fun at the Yemenis, using such 
phrases as ‘Sadar lak sadar magramah wa-masar, To you we sent a supply of 
one shawl and a scarf.’ Al-Jarmüzi quotes a message, ‘Fa-’/-sadir ila hadrati- 
kum. . .min al-khayl al-kiram, And the noble horses despatched to you.’ 
The usage is old. S. D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 
Leiden, 357, cites *Wa-sadara fi 'I-Karim'. 

396 Explained as yugarrar wugulu-ha ila samsarat al-tijarah, the arrival of which 
at the warehouse has been confirmed. 

397 The mugaddam also called magdami, is the intermediary between the hirer 
and the man hired (a/-wasitah bayn al-musta’jir wa-’l-ajir), but he does not 
own the animals hired. I was told of a magdami qurash of the Bayt al-Khattaf 
family today, and this family also deals in the hire of vehicles. Masajid 
San‘a’, 31, speaks of a magdami al-jimal called al-Zubaydi, who built a 
mahsinah li-'l-shurb east of the San‘a’ Jami‘ Mosque, i.e. a sabil for drinking 
water. From this it is evident that hiring can be a profitable business! Cf. 
al-Kirmili, edit., Bulugh al-maram, 438. For interesting laws on the hiring 
of animals see a/-Bahr al-zakhkhar, IV, 39, seq. 

The litter (shuqduf) has to be specified and what coverings are to be used, 
mahamil or kanabish, etc. 

398 Qudamah the fee for providing, horses, donkeys, or camels for the traveller. 
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50. The Obligations of the Shaykhs of the Markets 
and the Chief Shaykh (Mashayikh al-Aswaq 
wa-Shaykh al-Mashayikh) 306 

i. The Shaykhs and Clerks of the Markets must submit (raf*) the 

price of every article of merchandise (sold) by the importer and by 

the retailer, to the Governor (al-‘Amil) so that he can consider 
how to meet his obligations. 

ii. The Chief Shaykh must pass along to each market to inspect 

the measurer (Rayya/) (of grain etc.) at his measuring (kay/). If 

there be no unfairness (hayf??—then all is well. If (on the 
other hand) he sees evidence of something into which deceit (is 
entering), suspicion most frequently falling on this happening in 
qe sam our raisins,—then this may happen. ^ 

i. The measure (kayl) may be two kinds,*? one for the market 
man the retailer, and one for the citizen of the town. He must 
inspect the measure the retailer uses for the customer and if it is 
equivalent to the measurer's (kayyal) measure—then all is well. 

Otherwise it is imperative that he raise the matter of the person of 

whose deception (khiyanah) he has evidence to the Governor for 

him to suspend and reprimand him. 

iv. Similarly the Chief Shaykh must keep a close check on the 

weighmen (al-wazzazin of ghee and oil The Virtuous 

Ancestors (a/-Salaf al-Salih) have established a goodly practice 

(sunnah hasanah)—namely that the retailer of oil, after measuring 

out the oil (left in) the funnel (masabb) into the customer's 

container, will add a little to make up for what sticks to the funnel. 


399 Hayf is explained as inhiraf aw mayl, inclination, partiality to buyer or seller. 
Cf. Muh. Hamidullah, al-W'atha'iq al-styastyyah, 3rd ed., Beirut, 1969, 346, for 
this word in 'Umar's letter of instruction to the qadi. The custo- 
mary law on hiring animals might be fairly extensive. The Fatawa of Ba 
Makhramah, fol., 180 a-b, a Hadrami author, affords a glimpse of the type of 
case that might present itself. The question is posed that if a hired camel 
carrying grain is struck by another camel and dies, who is responsible for 
compensation? 

400 Fa-dhaka—an uncompleted condition, common enough style in south 
Arabian documents. Qadi Isma‘il explained it would be understood to be 
completed by such as—al-maylub, i.e., that is what is desired. 

401 Another uncompleted condition. 

402 The mere existence of two different measures such as described is in itself a 
sort of fraud. 

403 Cf. Masajid San'a', 125, for a certain al-Hajj ‘Ali al-Wazzan of the 14th 
century H., also a constructor of a mahsinah/sabil. Such functions are 
probably hereditary—Nashr al-‘arf, I, 568, speaks of a family in Shibam 
Kawkaban whose work was jibayah and wizanah, collecting tax and weighing. 
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Indeed, if he finds the seller scrupulous (mutaharri)* in such 
matters—(good and well)! Otherwise he will raise his case to the 
Governor for him to make (both) of him and the Shaykh of his 
Market an example which the others will take as a rebuke. 

v. It is his duty to keep an eye on* the people of the Plaster 
Market (Suq al-Juss) so as to inspect them measuring,” as also on 
the rest of the markets, and any person of whom the slightest 
evidence of deception comes to his notice he will summon him 
along with his Shaykh before the Governor. 

vi. It is the duty of the Deputy** of the Meat Market (Nayib 
al-Majzarah), at a time when the price of sheep-and-goats drops or 
falls, to carry out a test, by taking certain of the sheep-and-goats 
the butchers have already purchased for themselves at a price they 
have agreed— without their (the butchers’) knowing. (An animal) 
will be slaughtered and weighed (yugra‘} on the Scales, and if 
he discovers that the price of this beast slaughtered has dropped, 
so that the butcher’s wage has risen proportionately above the 
amount earlier prescribed, the case will be submitted to the 
Governor to look into fixing the price justly. The reverse case 
will be similarly treated. 

vii. In these matters lies a public benefit (maslahah ‘ammah). 

viii. If the Shaykhs of the Market do not fulfil the duties prescribed 
for them, and the Chief Shaykh likewise (does not perform his 
duty) of frequent visitation to them (the Shaykhs of the Markets) 
it is the Governor’s bounden duty to relieve them of office 
because they have not been refraining from the reprehensible 
things they did. 


404 The masabb, funnel, also called a/-multaga, described as gum‘, pl., gima‘, for 
decanting liquid into another vessel. The baftah, made of ilyat al-ga’n, 
sheep's tail, is usually used to hold mustard-oil (salit al-tartar (al-khardal)); 
Qadi Isma‘il refers to Nashwan b. Sa‘id who calls it a wig’ min julud yuttakhadh 
fi-hi "I-duhn, a leather container for holding oil. 

A masabb is a jirab or leather bag, also called gur‘ah. 

405 Mutaham, explained as scrupulous in his dealings (daqiq fi mu‘amalati-hi), 
i.e. in pouring out a little extra. Cf. Qur'an, LXXII, 14, ‘Those who have 
aimed (taharraw) at a right course.’ 

406 Yata‘ahad, to visit frequently, pay attention to. 

407 Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished collection contains the dictum, Al-'ibrah ‘ind 
al-makil, explained as the testing (¿“ibar) to see if the quantity has been 
properly reckoned. This seems to mean that a thing must be done at the 
proper time or the opportunity is lost. Perhaps here inspection of the 
measure itself is meant. 

408 Presumably the Deputy of the Shaykh of the Meat Market is meant. 

409 Yugra‘ means yuzan (al-Sayaghi), lit. to strike. 


Chapter 13(2) 
The Statute of San‘a’ 


Documents Additional to the 
Statute (Qaniin) of San‘a’ 


1. Ordinance to Regulate the Sale of qat 


Al-Sayaghi in his typescript summary! of Qanun San‘a’ has 
inserted two interesting additional pieces, one of which has to do 
with trading in gat and is dated in the latter half of the 18th 
century. It is taken from an ordinance (marsum)* of the Shaykh 
al-Islam of his day, the very learned Qadi Muhammad Salih al- 
Sahülij? and runs as follows. 


When the ‘detriment’ (tagurrur)* to the generality of Muslims 
much increased, and the cause of the (said) ‘detriment’ was 
determined by the devout persons of those elected,® and many 
of the respected ulema and governors? got to know about 
it—namely, about the business of the gar tree imported 
(majlub) from *Afish? to the Protected City (al-Madinat al- 
mahmiyyah)*—as, too, powerful persons have monopolised® 
the best imported picked (magzuf) (gat), so it became impos- 
sible for the weak (ahl al-du*f) to obtain any of it—I mean the 
good quality—and the importers (ja/labun), comprising some 
of the owners (malikin),’° agents! (wukala’), and those who 
gain a livelihood (through selling) it (mutasabbibun), persisted 
in adulterating inferior with good quality (khalt al-da tf bi-’l- 
latif), thinking fit to sell (it at a high price) and to divert!” 
imported wares (Ja/a'ib)? from the Market—which is the 
Table’ of God, Perfect is He.15 Diversion of imported wares 
(majlubat) from markets is one of the things most highly 
‘detrimental’ to Muslims, and al-Mustafa al-Amin (the 
Prophet) and his Caliphs forbade it—as is clearly demonstrated 
in history (a/-athar). 


— 


See p.179a. A number of typing errors has been encountered in the summary, 
most of them fairly obvious, but one cannot therefore be absolutely certain 
of the text. 

Qadi Isma‘il paraphrased marsum here as a balagh, communication. 

This personage does not appear in the printed biographies consulted. 

Cf. pp.72b, 125b, 164a, 174a, passim. 

Probably the shaykhs and ‘agi/s of the Market or the Suq al-Qat. Perhaps 
ikhtibar might be read for ikhtiyar, ‘men of experience’ rather than ‘elected’. 
Al-‘ulama’ wa-"I-hukkam al-mu'tabarin. 

*Afish of Bilad al-Rus district is known to have been the only place where 
the gar-tree was planted at this period (al-Sayaghi). 

San‘a’, see p.40a. 

Reading istabadda for istabdala. By powerful persons is meant persons of 
position who are offered the good quality gar for sale. 

Owners of gaz plantations. 

By agents intermediaries (wasa’it) for exporting or selling to the towns, 
are meant. 

12 Arabic, al-‘udul bi-, explained as al-taharruk bi-. Al-Sabuli seems to mean 
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Laxness has also occurred in the townsman selling on behalf 
of the countryman (bay' al-hagir H-'1-badi),15 (the vendor) 
seeing fit to withhold good quality qa: and to (demand 
high) prices." To such an extent (has this become so) 
that he (i.e. the ja//ab, importer) has fixed (tagarrar) that gat 
picked for import to San‘a’ is recorded!? at ‘Afish in the hand- 
writing of the Imam al-Mibrab!? of the Jami‘ Mosque of 
‘Afish after (the Imam) has received an assurance?! from him 
(the jallab, importer), and he makes containers with stamped 
papers (hawafizg majbu'ah) (with a note of) the amount 
imported each day and night (successively),? all arriving at 
the Market; this he displays (in San‘a’) to the honest man of 
integrity (al-“adl al-amin) in charge of the recording (rasad) 
(there). 

Let none of it be directed to the Market (until the amin has 
seen it), and when it does arrive, let each piece of it be priced 
at the price it customarily bears in respect of the time, the 
quality of the goods, or the scarcity of them. 

If anyone of the owners or agents bringing it in wants to 
attend to the selling and importing of his qat himself in 
person, let him do so. Whatever the Market people, the qar- 
retailers (magawitah), buy to retail for a livelihood, let the 
customary profit, and no more, on a given piece?? be ascer- 
tained? at the recording (rasad) with relation to the price at 
which they purchased it, just as the price is ascertained in the 
case of other goods. Let the prices for the top, middling and 
inferior qualities each be in accordance with its grade. Let 


that they hold back good quality gar from the market. 

13 Sing., jalubah. 

14 An allusion to the saying, ‘Al-aswag mawa’id Allah fa-man ata-ha agaba 
min-ha, Markets are God’s tables and he who comes to them receives from 
them.’ 

15 This sentence seems to have no conclusion to the introductory ‘When’— 
perhaps it should be rendered as ‘Whereas’. 

16 Qadi Isma‘il said that al-badi was the person who yibda bi-'l-shira'. See p. 164a. 

17 Interpreted as leaving the good quality to the end and selling the inferior 
first. 

18 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 155, no. 421, rasada, yarsidu means sajjal, to 
record, and an account-book is rasad. The sorts (sinf) and prices of qat will 
be so recorded. Cf. the Qanun, f.n. 185. Perhaps the practice of registering 
qat at ‘Afish and not at the San‘a’ market is disliked. 

19 Le., the leader of the prayer, a respected person. 

20 Ba ‘d al-akdh 'alay-hi. 

21 Aconstant supply of fresh gat to the market is maintained. 

22 Le. the bundle of known size, weight, quality, and value. 

23 Yu'raf, which might mean rather ‘be made known’ than ‘ascertained’. 
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what has been registered (suggira)** as being in the hands of 
every retailer of the gat-sellers each day be ascertained, and 
let him be made to display it to the purchaser without 
concealment from them, each one in turn (/i-’/-awwal fi 
*l-awwal) of those who come to buy, not admixing (bundles 
of) good quality with poor quality (kashw).5 

The standard weight of the bundle (mizan al-marba Y is 
fixed at ten wagiyyahs clear of fraud, anything of lesser weight 
fetching a lesser price proportionate to the amount by which 
it is short (of that), so that the (standard) weight is secure 
against deficiency (khalal). 

Whosoever withholds back any imported qar from the 
Market will be punished, and anyone selling poor quality at 
the price of good quality (gat) will be fined (uddiba). 

Notwithstanding (the afore-going regulations) the owners 
(of gat trees) are under no compulsion (ijbar) to pick before 
they consent to do so of their own accord.27 No new practice 
(bid'ahY* or introduction of a levy (ihdath gharamah) shall be 
imposed on them, neither shall a price be arbitrarily imposed 
upon them or by them—only the customary approved price 
(will be adopted). Concluded and date year 1189/1775-6. 


2. Butchers and the San'a? Meat Market 


Yemeni historians say little more about butchers than they do 
about other trades, yet the occasional notices scattered over those 
Yemeni authors we have read, do add a little to the Qanun. 

Al-Razi?? writing in the first half of the 5th/11th century 
indicates the extent of San'a' from east to west in the words, ‘from 
the dam (sadd/sidd) of Mount Nuqum, i.e. Talhat al-Haddad (the 
smith's talh-tree), to the Butchers (al-Jazzarün).' This may be 
interpreted to show that the butchers had their market west of the 
city, probably in open ground there. It is tempting also to see in 
Masra‘ al-Jazzarin,? i.e. the Slaughter-Place of the Butchers, 
where today (al-Razi’s day) oil is sold, a sort of abattoir. The early 
Arab authors however, while attributing it to the pre-Islamic Sam 
b. Nuh, this of course clearly legend, see in the name a site where 
pre-Islamic or Islamic martyrs met their death. The editor?! of 
al-Razi's history suggests that this place was located about the 
area of the later Masjid al-Shahidayn, north west of the present- 
day San‘a’ Suq. 

‘In 1063/1653 or the year after it the abattoir (majzarah) in the 
town of San‘a’ was transferred to Bab al-Yaman, and a record 
(sill) was made for that and to rectify it (istis/ah) over which the 
faqih Muhammad Effendi exerted himself, and the notables of the 
San‘a’ people were written in it. Its location had been the Fire- 
wood Market (Suq al-Hatab).'?? 

It is likely that, as San'a' developed, the abattoir(s) were 
moved on more than one occasion, but the abattoir today is still 
outside Bab al-Yaman, though animals are said to be slaughtered 
in several places, as well of course as at private houses, especially 
at the ‘Id al-Nahr. Al-Hamdani? has pointed out that the climate 
of San'a' is so temperate that meat may remain with the butcher 
two, three and four days without going bad. 


24 Properly suffira with sad. This information would be sent to the head of the 
qat-retailers (rats al-magawitah). 

25 Hashw is explained as yuhsha bi-'-tayyib min al-da'if, some inferior being 
mixed with the good quality. 

26 Marbay, syn. 'ugbah. 

27 It looks as if this provision is intended to allow the owners to sell to the other 
groups the poor or medium qualities first if they so wish. 

28 Bid'ahis ghayr ma'ruf, not fixed by custom. 

29 Tarikh madinat San‘a’, 180, 574, passim. 

30 Ibid, 27. 

31 Ibid, 574. Ibn Rustah, K. al- A ‘lag al-nafisah, edit., M. J. de Goeje, B.G.A. 
VII, Leiden, 1892, 111, ‘There is a great arched building (? sag), the arch 
made of stone, near “The Butchers’ (al-Jazzarün) of which its (San‘a’’s) 
inhabitants say that in this place, in the first time (early times) were 
slaughtered sixteen Prophets,’ Ibn Rustah wrote about 290/903. 

32 Tabaq al-halwa, 27b. I am not very sure of the translation. Cf. Nashr al-‘arf, II, 
959. for selling meat at Bàb al-Yaman. 
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At al-Shaharah, the Imam al-Qasim in 1029/1619-20, *went 
out on a certain day to the market and saw the butchers spreading 
out meat to dry in the sun (musharrigin) upon wooden boards 
(suruf).34 This he ordered to be seized. He was spoken to about 
that—to which he replied that meat if it be left in the sun and then 
eaten induces leprosy (judhamy 9? Like al-Hadi at Sa'dah in the 
early 10th century A.D. this Zaydi Imam, with his power confined 
within small compass and his attention not directed to more 
momentous affairs of state, evidently did not leave matters so 
trivial as this out of his notice. 

Though a direct command of an Imam might thus set up a 
regulation, a ruling in south Arabia would more commonly 
emerge as the result of a dispute between two parties, and al- 
Sayaghi has brought to light the record (raqm) of a decision by 
Qadi Yahya b. Salih al-Sabuli,? the Shaykh al-Islam of his day, 
dated 1055/1645-6, on what took place between the tanners 
(dabbagh) and butchers (jazzar). This, he affirmed, was to guard 
the general interest (al-maslahat al-‘ammah) and in order to avoid 
inflation (mughalah) in prices. 

“He ruled that any butcher (min ahi al-jizarah) who purchases 
what he (later) slaughters in the Market shall receive only the skin 
and head, plus two abirs*® on the basic price (as/ al-thaman) at 
which he purchased the animal for slaughter, and no more—this 
being by way?? of fee. He is in an identical position to (a butcher) 
ordered to negotiate the purchase of it, take it into (his) possession, 
slaughter it, skin it and divide it among people. The man to whom 
the skin and head are assigned disposes of them as he wishes, and 
is not obliged to hand them over to those of the tanning craft,*? 
unless it be by mutual agreement and at the customary price. 
Any tanner who wants to purchase (an animal) such as that and 
have it slaughtered in the Market (by the butcher) is in no way 
prohibited from doing so, but he is entitled to and liable the same 
(as has been set out) above. The two groups (fariq), butchers and 
tanners, take this document (rasm) as a basis and act in accordance 
with what is written in this record (ragm).’ 

Butchers, as already noted,*! always receive the skin, and 
sometimes evidently the head also, for slaughtering, but the 
tanners who could use the skin must have wanted to have it 
handed over to them with the carcase as a part of it. The butchers 
on the other hand would naturally not consent to the loss of their 
traditional perquisite. This document confirms moreover that 
the practice of sharing (musharakah) the purchase of a beast for 
slaughter was current in $an‘a’ at that time. 

This custom which still exists in the country tribal districts 
is known also as shirkah, and it was described to me as follows. 
When several persons wanting meat take shares in buying a young 
sheep-or-goat (taliyy) the butcher, being expert in the division of 
meat, divides it up equitably between those sharing in the cost. 
The butcher receives his perquisite of head and skin (min salih 
al-jazzar al-ras wa-’l-jild) in addition to his fee—which would be 
more or less proportionate to the size of the beast. He might for 
instance, ask for five riyals, and the conversation would then run, 
The owner(s) of the lamb, *No, my brother, not five riya/s! Let's 
make it four.’4? 


33 Ikhi VIII, edit., al-Kirmili, 10-11. 

34 Cf. the Qanun, section 20, Sup., a. Qadi Isma'il cites a proverb, ‘A turban 
on a piece of wood upon which meat is cut ('imamah fazoq jazfah/jasfah).’ 

35 Ghayat al-amani, II, 814. 

36 Explained as, ma yurgam fih min muhakamah aw ittifaq, etc. This is the 
second piece added to the Qanun in al-Sayaghi’s typescript. 

37 Cf. p.86b passim. 

38 Le. the dirham kabir. 

39 Reading bi-ma’abati for the text's bi-ma’ iti. 

40 Reading mihnah for the text's mihnati-hi. 

41 See Qanun San‘a’, section 20, ii. 

42 Yiqul sahib al-taliyy ‘La, ya akhi mush khamsah riyal! Khalli-ha arba‘ah riyal.’ 
Yigul al-jazzar, ‘Khalh-ha gabyalah.’ Inda-ma yiqul al-jazzar, ‘Qabyalah’, 
yidfa* lah nisf riyal ‘ala ma qal al-jazzar min awwal. Al-jazzar, ‘La turajil- 
nish—kama tihibb tidfa‘ dafa‘t.’ Qbyalah, properly meaning something like 
chivalry, tribal honour, seems to be used here in the sense of—as you wish—I 
leave it to you. 


When the butcher says ‘gabyalah’, he (the purchaser) gives him 
half a riyal over what the butcher said in the first place. 

The butcher then says, ‘Don’t bargain with me. Pay what you 
wish.’ 

The lamb (kharuf), said Qadi Isma‘il, would be divided up 
into halves, quarters and eighths, and each person partaking in the 
purchase of the animal would take what he needs. This gives rise 
to the proverb, ‘Ishrak min al-tays wa-ridd al-qirsh, Take your 
share of (i.e. buy) the goat and hand over the money for it. This 
is said to a person who wants to get something for nothing! 

In present-day San‘a’ the custom seems to have disappeared 
and a shariki now merely means a customer, as in the proverb, 
‘Al-jazzar yi rif wajh al-shariki, The butcher knows his customer's 
face.' That is to say the butcher gives each customer meat accord- 
ing to the way in which he has sized him up—to the sharp intelli~ 
gent man the best portions, to the poor man the most inferior 
quality he has. Another of the Qadi’s proverbs runs, ‘A/-rajjal 
yiban min shirkat-ih, A man’s manliness* appears from the meat 
(he brings home) A man, that is, who brings back good meat 
from the butcher and is given the proper weight of the amount for 
which he asked— but if the butcher cheats him, giving him short 
measure and poor quality, then he is a weak personality (da qf 
al-shakhsiyyah) and unmanly. In al-Mashriq they say, ‘He who 
doesn't know butcher meat (shirkah) is pleased with the tail-bone 
(bu sus) 5 

Goitein’s notes*® made prior to 1934, throw interesting light 
on conditions in San'a' at that time. ‘When they buy (bishariku) 
a rajl of beef (bagari) for six bugshahs (somewhere about 3d. in 
sterling then) the raz] of mutton (ghanami) costs a quarter (riyal 
(10 bugshahs)), and goat-meat (ma‘z) costs four—less than beef— 
with the proviso that when three or four cows are slaughtered 
they are not all one price—each has its own price. The (official) 
price-fixer (musa ir) inspects them standing, during the day, and 
(next) morning they slaughter them and he comes round to 
inspect the meat and prices (yusa ir) each one at what it is worth.’ 
The man who fixes the price would, one imagines, be a Muslim 
from the leading men of the butchers as laid down in Qanun 
$an'a*,*' but a rather laconic note of Goitein's states that in San‘a’ 
it is the Chief Rabbi—he must intend this to be for the Jewish 
community only. 

From Jemenica*® several sayings may be quoted to show the 
Yemeni's distaste for beef as opposed to mutton, presumably 
shared by the Jews with the Muslims. But for onions and garlic 
(thum) beef (al-bagart) would bring leprosy (jadham). The best 
beef neither harms nor helps (afkhar bagari la yidurr wa-la yinfa‘). 
The gashshams (sit) by the door of the butchery (a/-majzarah)— 
one does not buy meat (yishrak) without onions to take back along 
with the meat (shirk) to the house. 


43 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, 1, 170, nos. 468-9. He explains the imperative 
ishrak as, to buy meat. 

See also the interesting piece entitled a/-Jazzar in C. de Landberg, Zadra- 
moüt, 378, seq., 620. Femenica, 157, no. 1204, gives nawb as ‘a share of meat 
in the tribal areas. 

44 Arabic, rujulah. This and the other proverbs quoted here are from the 
unpublished part of Qadi Isma‘il’s collection. 

45 Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, 1, 216, no. 609. Bu'‘siis is ‘agm al-warik. A variant 
runs, Adhi mà mi'ih tharbah, He who has no belly-fat . . Cf. Jemenica, 27, 
no. 135. 

46 Jemenica, 5, no. 18. : : 

These prices may be compared with Amin Rihani, Arabian peak and desert, 
London, 1930, 87—mutton 1¥d per lb., beef 2¥2d, eggs 2¥2d a dozen, 
butter 3d per 1b., wheat two pisatres a gaddah, potatoes 20 piastres a gadah.The 
Maria Theresa dollar is 20 piastres, about 2s 1d. A gadah of wheat is 155 Ibs 
and is sold for 60 piastres or six shillings. The gadah is 40 ugiyyahs. 

47 Section 20, iii. sa 

48 Ibid, 140, no. 1044, but Ibn Rustah, al-A ‘lag al-nafisah, 112, says they 
prefer beef (/ahm al-bagar) to that of the plump ewe (ga’n) though all is 
bought at the one price. Both sorts of meat can only be fully cooked over hot 
coals (jamr) since (ordinary) fuel only heats but does not cook them. 

49 The masabb, here a meat-bag, is made of a ewe's (da’n) skin. 
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For love of meat, an Arab proverb runs, I would eat the leather 
bag (in which it is brought back from the market), ‘ala mahabbat 
al-shirkah sha-kul al-masabb!*® The Yemenis speak of a ‘shirkat 
fagih’—a fagih's portion of meat—because the fagih is intent and 
eager to get the full amount of meat he wants, with no shortage in 
weight, and the butcher’s dog®® (kalb al-majzarah) is, in San‘a’ as 
in other countries, a fortunate animal!5! 

For reasons unknown, butchers have generally names like 
Mus‘id, Sa‘id, Sa'd, all to dø with ‘happiness’, but they would not 
have names like Qasim etc. 

Today the district known as Bahr Rajraj in the eastern part of 
San'a' is the place where the butchers and those plying other 
menial tasks reside. It has not a very good reputation for people 
say, ‘Sharibt min Bahr Rajraj, You've drunk from Bahr Rajraj.’ 
That is to say, ‘Ta‘allamt al-wigahah, You've learned to be 
insolent.’ You have been brought up in the Bahr Rajraj Quarter”? 
and learned its language and ways. 


M Pe, 
13(2).1 Preparing meat on th 


- 


e outskirts of the city. 


3. Silversmiths 
i. The Mint and Jews 


That the Jews were silversmiths in south west Arabia is well 
known, and it is averred that even the silversmiths in Hadramawt 
are the descendants of Jewish converts to Islam. This is quite 
possible as the families working silver there in 1948 had names 
which could indicate either a Jewish or Arabic origin. Brauer?? 
alludes to a Jewish poet in the latter half of the 16th century who 
worked as a silversmith, but it can safely be assumed that they were 
established in this craft in the Yemen centuries before that. Yet it 
would be an error to suppose that they had a monopoly of the 


50 Lit., the abattoir dog. 
51 Other proverbs are, ‘Shirkah bayn sab‘ah ma tibsil, A piece of meat between 
seven doesn't cook (Ibb).’ An alternative version says that a piece of meat 
of companions of the road (khubarah) doesn't cook—cf. Rossi, L'Arabo 
parlato, 62, no. 2. Jemenica, 39, no. 201. Shirkah means enough meat to do 
for a single day (al-lahm haqq al-yawm), so, ‘Al-Shirkah kaldat yawm, wa-'l- 
dahiyyah kaldat sanah, wa-’l-marah kaldat ‘umr, A (day's) meat (over which 
one has been cheated) is a single day's annoyance, the animal slaughtered at 
the Feast is a year's annoyance, and a wife is a life-time's annoyance.' 
(kaldah = al-shay' alladhi yukaddir al-insan). 
‘AL-rajjal al-mu'jab yiddi al-shirkah qabl al-habb, The silly man comes (to his 
house) with the meat before the corn is ground.' The corn logically should 
come first since it has to be ground, kneaded and baked—hard work taking 
much more time than cooking meat. On the other hand (Jemenica, 140, no. 
1047), had women not got men they would eat beef raw—because men bring 
firewood to the house. _ 
A satirical verse of the type called ghanawi is quoted by Ahmad al-Shami, 
Qissat al-adab fi 'l-Yaman, Beirut, 1965, 212, attacking San'a' women who 
ululated at the arrival of an unwelcome guest, ululation being customarily 
given to celebrate the arrival of an Imam of Hajj pilgrim. 
You ululate (brtihjirayn), but he is not an Imam or (returned) pilgrim. 
He is, you gihab, one of those of Bahr Rajraj. 
53 Brauer, op. cit., 240. 
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craft for Dr Paolo Costa purchased a silver gilt knife handle 
bearing the inscription on the back, ‘Amal al-Sayyid Yahya al- 
Nunu.* The Nūnū Sayyid who made this handle may have 
flourished in the 18th century to judge from the style of the 
pattern of the handle, but since no attempt has yet been made or 
can yet be seriously made at dating styles, this remains specula- 
tive. Costa adds that he has heard that some of Bayt al-Akwa', 
e.g., Qadi Muhammad, librarian of the Great Mosque, used to 
make jambiyyahs, meaning probably the silver chasing of the 
scabbards. 

Sayyids, even well known ulema, engaged in many crafts of the 
city, not in all probability in demeaning occupations—a Sayyid 
would be a tailor but not a weaver. 

When in prison in the Dar al-Adab (House of Correction) of 
the Naqib Almas in 1166/1752-3 al-Amir al-San‘ani®> composed 
verses expressing his relief from the perpetual hammering at the 
Mint in the Qasr near his prison when the Dhimmis had gone 
home to Bir al-‘Azab for the Sabbath (al-Sabt): 


An unwilling neighbour to the Mint (Dar al-Darb) am I, 
what an evil (plight) that is. 
To be neighbour to the Jews with no one steadfast in 
the (Islamic) path. 
Their hammers (majariq)*? it is that come to one by night’? 
Next to them there is no luck for the eye's time of 
repose? 
A most odd thing it is that I should be a Muslim, a 
Hanif, but among my best days is the Sabbath! 

Jakob Sappir?? records that the Jews worked in the Mint 
during the reign of the Imam *Abdullah al-Mahdi, and in the 
town of Thila under the anti-Imam of that time were Jewish 
silversmiths from San'a' under the well-known family of Mori 
Yihya ha-Lewi al-Shaykh. By 1942 al-Hajari® records that the 
Sabil al-Qirsh (Fountain of the Riyal) under the supervision of 
the San‘a’ family of Bayt ‘Aslan is located in the Sikkat Dar al- 
Darb or ‘Mint Street’. 

Hayyim Habshish,®! writing during the Second Turkish 
Occupation, provides an account of the San'a' Mint, the obscuri- 
ties of which have been removed by Rabbi Qafih and communi- 
cated to me through the medium of Mrs Aviva Klein-Franke. 
Under the previous dynasties (duwa/) of the people of the Yemen, 
says Habshush, 

the Jews had the means of gaining a livelihood through the 
striking of the currency of the rulers (daribat? sikkat al-duwal), 
and many people used to gain a living (yatasabbab) thereby, 
apart from the money-changers (sayarifah), so that some of 
them acquired property (amwal) and jewellery (kaly). Here 
is a description of how it worked: 


54 Cf. Muh. Zabarah, al-Anba’..., Cairo, 1376 H., in the essay Nayl al- 

Husnayayn, 198, says the Nünü family is a branch of the Hamazat Sayyids, 

to which also belong the Ashraf of the Jawf. There are Nunu Sayyids in 

San'à' today. 

His biography is in Nashr al-‘arf, II, 505 seq. For the verses see his Diwan, 

edit. ‘Ali al-Sayyid Sabah al-Madani, Cairo, 1964, 75. Other verses are in 

Nashr al-‘arf, Il, 544, etc. 

56 Sing., majragah. Brauer, op. cit., 241-2, lists as the silversmith's tools, 
safilah, small anvil; mijmarah (Gloss. dat., majmarah, foyer de charbon), 
furnace; zigg, bellows; riba/, round iron for making rings; maszaqah, 
hammer; for filigree silver wire (fatil), are used a majarrah, punch (?); jaz, 
tweezers; kalbatayn, pincers; manfikh, bellows. 

57 Arabic sawarig, parallel to marariq. 

58 I have omitted a verse here. 

59 Cited by Brauer, op. cit., 242 seq. 

60 Masajid San‘a’, 86. 

61 Edit. S. D. Goitein, Arabic-Hebrew text, 38 seq. 

62 Brauer, loc. cit., calls these Jews ahl al-daribah, Munzprager. Rossi, L'arabo 
parlato . . . , 152, calls daribah, money in general. 

63 Ta'dul, the alloy of silver with copper in the proportions agreed. “Addal 
means to prepare the mixture and smelt it. Cf. Qanun San‘a’, section 3, i. 

64 (Qu Jaridah, long thin tongue-shaped strip that comes out of the moulding 
(Qafib). 

65 Gloss. dat., faras, fendre. Cf. the list of tools, p.263. Qafih states that 
faraga, yifrasu means to cut the metal strip into pieces. It is a denominal 
verb from firas, i.e. a round chisel (izmi/) with which we cut the strips into 
small thick pieces, each called a ful, meaning a grain (habbah) which is a 
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A number of about ten men used to smelt the mixture 
(ta ‘dul)® of silver with copper and pour it into sand fashioned 
for that purpose—they would take it out of the sand in fine 
strips (jarayid** dagiq), a single one of which would amount 
to twenty dirhams. These the official in charge (Ma'mur) 
would receive and deliver to the people who cut them up 
(vafrugu-hin),S* the latter numbering fifty persons, and the 
place/room they used to call al-Mufragah. They would return 
them to the Ma'mur, calling them ful (broad beans), and he 
would turn them over to other people, they numbered a 
hundred persons, to beat (dakam) them, and they call them 
dakmah (lit. a blow55 with a hammer). They would beat 
them and call (them) gurub’? and flatten (yuwazzu)® them and 
call (them/it) waza—they used to call this place/room (makan) 
midrabah. Then they would deliver (yasuqu) the waza to the 
Ma’mur. Their cutting was regular, not one piece being 
more (taftatih 'alaf? than another. The Ma’mur would give 
them to another place/room to polish them-which they would 
call al-Majla.”° j 

The Ma mar would now send them’to the Mint (al- 
Sikkah),”! it being a place over which there were more guards 
than over anywhere else, where a gādīi representing the 
Khalifah” would be sitting. Those who work in it would be 
about forty persons, and no-one would enter or leave where 
they are, like the rest of their fellow (workers) who work in 
that building. Those have an instrument made of iron (with 
two dies) upon which the Khalifah's name and the town are 
written, which they call ‘obverse’ and ‘reverse’ (ras wa-sifal),? 
and (of) each pair (of workmen) one grips the ‘obverse’ and 
inserts (yilaqqim)^ (the flat piece of silver between the two 
dies) and the second strikes with the hammer until he com- 
pletes the work of striking (shughl al-daribah). The Ma'mur 
takes them out—then he seeks the gadi’s assent (to passing) 
them, they having called them skughlah,™ he gives them to 
the money-changers (sayarifah) who issue them (yasrifü-ha)y'* 
among the people, and they call them sarf. 

Now at one time, the Ma'mür over the minting (garibah) of 
the aforesaid Khalifah was a Jew called Yusuf al-Shaykh 
Lewi," who was adventurous (mutajasir) in his affairs and 
wanted to extend his wealth (by taking) from the silver of the 
alloy of the minting (fiddat ta'dul al-daribah), but his fraud 
became apparent to the aforesaid governor (amil) Mubafiz? 
and to the aforesaid Khalifah Muhammad b. Yahya (1844-49), 
so they cast him into prison, put him in irons, and admonished 
him harshly. In his fear for himself he threw the blame (a/ga 
*l-musibah) on other people than himself, alleging that he 
was innocent of this accusation (da‘wa) and that he was alloying 


small round piece like the ful bean. 

The root dakama is in Gloss, dat., but not dakmah, knocking with a hammer. 
Sayed Hamood Hason, Arabic simplified, 2nd edit., Aden, 1941, dakmah, 
a blow. 

Not known to the lexicons consulted. 

Verbal noun rafiyah, beating with a hammer to make it flat and evenly 
rounded. Vocalisation of waza uncertain. 

Explained as—because there is no piece wider than the other but all are of 
one size. Habbah, piece is synonymous with ful. 

Better Mijla like misbanah and midrabah supra. 

Cf. Dozy, Supplément, l'hótel de la monnaie se nomme Dar al-Sikkah. 

Le. the Imam. 

Ras wa-sifal, defined by Qafih as—two moulds or dies between which 
they stamp the coin, the ras being the upper and sifa/ the lower. They strike 
with a hammer and this is how the coin is stamped/struck. It is an instru- 
ment with two iron plates. 

Laqqam, faire avaler, class. Ar., Gloss. dat. Here it refers to the action of 
inserting the flat round piece of silver between the two dies in order to 
stamp it. 

Shughlah—the last action of stamping (tab*) the coin. 

This might be read yusrifu to distribute, change. 

For this family see Brauer, op. cit., 243, quoting Saphir. 

Al-Wasi'i, Tarikh al-Yaman, lst ed., 72, mentions the wazir of San‘a’, the 
Shaykh Abu Zayd al-Hasan al-Migri as kathir al-jawr wa-’l-gulm, very 
tyrannical and unjust, but he does not mention Mubafiz; Habshush speaks 
of both persons. 
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the coinage (daribah)? with silver according to the way of 
the stipulations (a/-masharit),®° but that the Jews who were 
making the silver alloy (yasighu81 ’/-fiddah) had adulterated 
(khanu) it. With us there is no pure metal silver (fiddah 
ma‘dan [ayyibah) but alloyed silver (fiddah musaghah). At 
that time, and what preceded it, the silver of the Yemen 
workers (shughghal)®? was alloyed (in the proportion of) seven 
dirhams minus a third, of pure silver (fiddah khalisah), to 
three and a third dirhams of copper (nahas). This is the 
(standard) alloy (ta‘dul) of the Jews, the silversmiths (swyyagh) 
of the people of the Yemen. Yusuf al-Shaykh, the Ma’mur 
in charge of the work (of preparing the alloy (shugh/)) for the 
coinage (daribaA) pleaded that the silver had already been 
alloyed with copper (muhhisat) and they added more copper 
to it. 

The *Amil and the Khalifah were delighted by the adducing 
of this plea because they would receive their cut (rizg) from 
both sides—from the Ma'mur and from the Jews! So they 
collected together those Jews, silversmiths, whom they found 
(ligy4) to the prison and admonished them harshly on the 
grounds (bi-da wa) that they had defrauded the Muslims and 
that even their (the Muslims") women were unlawful (haram) 
and their sons were not (begotten) in accordance with the 
law (sunnah) of the Prophet since they had married (amlaku)* 
their women-folk with the adulterated silver, and, since 
detriment/injury (darurah) requires what will set their condi- 
tion to rights, they made a judgement against the silversmiths 
of 2,200 riyals by way of expiation/compensation (kuffarah,® 
sic). 

At that time the riyal with them was a difficult pass, 
because of acute poverty, especially with ordinary folk. So 
when their friends (ma'arif*5 apportioned out (faraqu) that 
compensation and those persons whose intent was injustice 
(zulm) had trebled it, their cry for succour (surakh) rose up to 
the very heavens (kabid al-sama’) because of the lack of the 
wherewithal in their hands (to pay it), and who would hear 
their cry except after their paying that? Some of them fled, 
abandoning their houses, but they took it (the payment) from 
their houses so flight availed them nothing. Some sold their 
houses, some pledged their house-deeds (basa’ir) and paid, 
some sold their tools, some spent a long time in prison until 
they paid. One of them was this Jew whose brother I found 
in Qaryat Milh at that time, he being Sulayman al-Maswari. 
When he saw the admonishing and torture ('adhab) with 
which they tortured his companions in the prison, and realis- 
ing that he had nothing with him to pledge or sell, and none 
from whom to borrow, he turned his case over in his mind to 
escape from their torture. He undertook and assented to the 
money due by him, asking that they take him out of the 
prison to his house to hand over what he owed. So they brought 
him out with two policemen (shawash)®’ to receive it from 


Cf. note 62, supra. 

Mashari[ (sing. probably mashrur), probably the conditions laid down in 
Qanun $an‘Q’, loc. cit. 

Qafih states that sighah is the name for the silver alloy with a certain percen- 
tage of silver to copper, according to local custom (“adat al-makan). With 
this mixture the silversmiths used legally to manufacture all silver jewellery. 
At one time for example they used to alloy eight parts of silver with two 
parts of copper, and this used to be called sighah. There was however a time 
when they alloyed 3 1/3rd parts of copper to 6 2/3rds of silver. This throws 
light on Qanun San ‘@’, section 3, i. There the copper part of the metal is not 
mentioned, but Rabbi Qafib's note demonstrates that the document has in 
mind the ugiyyah composed of ten gaflahs. These two parts, copper and 
silver add up to an ugiyyah. 

Fiddah shughghal means the legal alloy for the silversmiths (suyyagh). 

As stated elsewhere, nahas in the Yemen usually means brass. 

When a man marries (yumlik) his wife the payment of the dowry of silver 
articles, it would be assumed, contains the percentage of actual silver 
decreed by law in Qanun San‘a’ and by custom. (Cf. The Portuguese off the 
south Arabian coast, 147, passim, for Ibn Hajar’s discussion of base money.) 
If, however, the man later discovers that the silver was adulterated with a 
larger amount of copper than what is laid down, he is then in the position 
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him in full, it being forty-two riyals. When he reached his 
house he took his wife’s razor for shaving88 and slaughtered 
himself with it (i.e. cut his throat), the police accompanying 
him and the household being taken unawares. As soon as 
they turned to him they found him covered in blood, and 
his death-rattle was like that of a slaughtered bull. His wife 
when she saw this shouted at the top of her voice, ‘My 
husband is slaughtered, my husband is slain.’ 


In comment on the above it has to be pointed out that the 
Ma’mur can have hardly operated without accomplices among 
the employees of the Mint, or at least with their cognizance. 
Furthermore the tripling of the fine where a person’s honour is 
impugned would be in line with tribal customary law practice. 

Habshush goes on to say, 


After the silver (siyagh)? has been handed over nothing 
further has to be done but test the worked pieces by the 
furnace (‘abrat al-ashghal bi-’l-rubas) to make clear how 
much silver and copper they contain lest (? Jila) there should 
come about bad faith (ghadr) of the sort that happened before. 
No pieces of worked silver are sold in the markets without 
being tested (ma ‘burah) in the fire by the rubas, stamped with 
the name of the Khalifah and inscribed with the name of the 
silversmith. Before this they used to manage with the touch- 
stone (mihakk)—i.e., testing the silver with a whetstone 
(masann) of black stone, for the rubas was not well known. 
Furthermore, at that time and both before and after it worked 
silver pieces were extremely few, and only the sultans/ 
governors (dual)?! and lords of the Yemen, none else, used 
to enquire about them and ask for them. The tribes and 
commonfolk used to manage with iron, brass (nakas) or lead 
ornaments and glass beads (kharaz)—this on account of the 
lack of money income (madkhul al-fulusf? coming into 
people's hands. However, in this time of ours now, thanks to 
God and thanks to God again,what is made into worked silver 
(ashghal al-fiddah) is more than the brass and iron of former 
days. This is under the gracious Ottoman Government 
(sa‘adat® al-Dawlat al-‘Aliyyah), may its sublimity/majesty 
endure, and a time will surely come when they will ask 
for gold. 


The prophecy of Habshush has come true, for in San‘a’ today 
it is gold that is in demand for women’s jewellery, not the old- 
fashioned silver jewellery which appeals so much to the foreigner. 

At a later date, the gadi of the Mint being Husayn Jaghman 
and the secretary (katib) Qadi Ahmad Suhayl, ‘when befell the 
disorder (rabsh) on the part of the Dhimmi, the Shaykh of the 
Mint, and the adulteration of the coinage (daribaA) the discussion 
(of the case) was referred (rufi‘a '"-khazd) to Sharif al-Maqam 
(the Imam) and the order came back to kill him and cut off his 
head. This was put into execution on Monday 3rd Jumada II, 
1280/15th November, 1863, at the Gate of Sayf al-Khilafah at 


according to Islamic law of having deceived his wife, and she is not legally 
married. Consequently she is not his wife nor are the children legally his 
children, but those of a woman not his wife! Qafih calls haram, illegal. 

85 Kuffarah would be in atonement for the damage they had caused. 

86 Ma‘arif—evidently those in charge of the silversmiths, but it is unclear 
whether they are Muslims or Jews, but probably the latter. 

87 Shawush (cf. Rossi, op. cit., 148). 

88 Razor for shaving the brow. Yemeni Jewish married women shave some of 
their hair to make themselves unattractive to outsiders. 

89 Sing. sighah as in f.n. 81 supra. 

90 Rübag/rubas, according to A. Siggel, Arabisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch der Stoffe, 
Berlin, 1950, 97, Schmiedeherd, Treibherd, ‘ähnlich einem Puddelherd zu 
denken... Schreibung mit sin... ist seltener. Bisweilen wird auch das 
Produkt, das raffinierte Silber, damit bezeichnet. It is then a forge, 
cupelling furnace, refining hearth. 

91 Dawlah means an independent sultan, but Niebuhr gives it as the title of a 
governor. It does not however seem to be so used in Zaydi histories. 

92 This may mean that coin was not very abundant, as indeed was the case 
before 1962 in some country districts. Up to recent times silver dollars were 
given to the silversmith to smelt and fashion into ornaments in the south 
Arabian sultanates. Fulus basically is copper coinage. 

93 Sa'adah, happiness, good fortune, I have rendered here as an honorific. 
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Sarhat Yasir, and both the Muslims and Dhimmis were pleased 
by this, and it had a great effect. His two brothers remained in 
prison they being detained on the basis that they should under- 
take to deliver 1,600 girsh by way of fine (adab) to (‘ala yad) the 
Shaykh Muhsin Mu‘id. Then came about their complaining of 
injustice and (the money) was reduced from them to 1,000 girsh.’ 

It is virtually certain that the Jewish silversmiths who drew up 
the agreement in the document that follows after this event and 
the condign punishment which ensued, severe as it may have 
been, were all too well aware of the consequences of fraud by 
individuals on the whole craft. This at least would be a logical 
explanation for their fear of loss in Muslim property if members 
of the craft work for less than standard rates—in that, working at a 
cut rate below the customary, they might resort to adulterating the 
alloy with more base metal than the law decreed. 


ii. A Jewish Silversmithery Agreement 

The document to follow (taken by A. Shivtiel from a Hebrew 
source), like so many south Arabian Muslim documents, is an 
agreement following on a dispute—in this case between the 
Jewish silversmiths of Suq “Aqil in old San‘a’. These at one time 
numbered no less than three hundred craftsmen but, says Brauer,” 
they had dropped to only thirty by 1934. Both the form and 
language?) of the agreement, Hebrew phrases apart, and the 
actual craft organisation, are identical with parallel Muslim 
agreements. Its relationship to Qanun San‘a’ compiled, over 
forty years earlier, in 1819, is obvious, but the remuneration for 
silversmith work may be slightly higher than that of the Qanun, 
section 3. The agreement was concluded during the unsettled 
times when the shaykh Muhsin b. ‘Ali Mu‘id had been made 
governor of San‘a’, not by the Imam, but by the townsfolk 
themselves. 

The purpose of the agreement is to stop individual Jewish 
silversmiths from undercutting the established prices paid for 
worked silver. A feature of the document is the clear intention to 
avoid any clash with the Muslim authorities, and the reason 
alleged for wishing to maintain the level of prices is to avoid harm 
to the Muslim community. An interesting item is that a wage is 
to be paid the Shaykh while in prison—perhaps when the Jewish 
community is to be squeezed, or more likely, on account of the 
misdemeanour of an individual Jewish silversmith, to judge by 
the parallel situation in Qanun San‘a’, section 50, iv, where the 
Governor not only punishes the fraudulent retailer, but his 
Shaykh also. 

Since the payment made to the Shaykh while in prison for a 
thirty day month (and Jews of course do not work on the Sabbath) 
would come to 3 2/3 girsh only, it can hardly have been intended 
to compensate him for his loss of earnings from his craft. This 
sum would be the same as the wage of a builder’s labourer as laid 


94 Jemenitische Juden, 241 

95 The document is in colloquial Arabic in Hebrew characters. Difficulties 
occur when a Hebrew character can represent either of two Arabic letters 
or when Arabic long vowels are omitted. 

96 For mu'tash cf. Qanun, section 46, a, one who gains his livelihood, perhaps 
the same as muta'ayyish infra. 

97 This is normal style in Arabic documents. It is a pity that the place at which 
they presented themselves is unclear in the original. One would expect 
them to go to their 'agil or to the ‘Aqil of the Qa‘ al-Yahud, possibly to the 
Shaykh al-Mashayikh or possibly even the Wali. 

98 Ar. taffis. This is difficult to interpret. Perhaps it means that silver riyals 
are deposited by Muslims with Jewish smiths to turn into ornaments, and if 
the smith does not charge enough to cover his expenses and living costs he 
might use the riya/s to buy what he needs. Alternatively the argument may 
have been adduced to persuade the Muslim authorities to exert pressure on 
those smiths undercutting their fellows. 

99 Mustanab seems synonymous with mu'ahhad of Qanun, section 18, a. 
Istanab, lit., means to stand. 

100 The Hebrew form of the name is used. 

101 Thetext's dm n. 

102 For gabi cf. Qanun, section 13, a, to oblige to do. 

103 Rub‘ay, possibly rub't—the word is dubious. If it is correct to read two 
quarters—and the word ‘half would normally be expected here—the drafter 
of the document might be thinking in terms of the quarter girsh basically, 
and then in fractions and multiples thereof. Qanun San‘a’, section 3, iii, has 
a wage range commencing from 1/8th, then hammered silver at 1/8th plus 4 
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down at the earlier period by Qanun San‘a’, section 36, i, etc. 
The ‘charges of the prison’ are most likely the fees (rasamah) paid 
to the soldier gaoler by Muslims and Jews alike. 


Document 


When all the silversmiths who gain their livelihood (a/- 
sayyaghin al-mu‘tashin)*® at Sug ‘Aqil in the Preserved City (al- 
Madinat al-Mahmiyyah) presented themselves at...” and 
complained that some of the people (exercising) the craft (mihrah), 
execute work at less than the customary price (bi-naqis ‘ala 
"-mu*tad), and that they (the plaintiffs) have no way out of that. 
They (the silversmiths) fear insolvency?? in the property of the 
Muslims, and because of that they are afraid some will be arrested 
on account of others, although they (the plaintiffs) have no 
culpability in the matter. 

They now press the shaykh in charge (a/-shaykh al-mustanab),?? 
at present Sulayman b. Abraham ‘Amr,! to take a surety 
(daman)"! from the offenders (ghurama’) who work for less, 
against any (possible) loss at their hands in the property of the 
Muslims etcetera. 

The afore-mentioned shaykh took it upon himself to deal 
(al-dabt) '? with the aforesaid matter, it being basic customary 
practice ('adah asliyyah) that the shaykh in charge takes a surety 
(daman) for that which has been mentioned from anyone of whom 
this is feared. 

Those present have undertaken to proceed according to a 
single price—two quarters (? rub‘ay)' of a girsh to a quarter and a 
half of a girsh, to an eighth. As for the man who makes a living 
(al-muta'ayyish)'* they allow him! (to charge ?) the quarter of 
an eighth (1/32nd) in the wagiyyah; there is no reduction by 
mutual consent. The above applies to ordinary workmanship 
(al-shughl al-jazi‘),! but in the case of ornaments (zinah) or 
purses (mahafiz)'" of fine workmanship (a/-shughl al-digq), the 
(wage for) the work will be paid by mutual consent in the matter 
of a wage in excess of the afore-mentioned Statute (ziyadat al- 
ujrah ‘ala 'l-qanun al-madhkur).19$ 

They undertook as obligatory upon themselves (that) anyone 
executing work (shughl) without a stamp (jàbi*), ? and against 
whom there is evidence! of that, will be fined two French girsh 
(adabu-h girshayn Faransi) to (be paid to) the Holder of the 
Preserved Governorship (Dhu 'l-wilayah al-mahmiyyah).™ It is left 
to the shaykh (mafsuh!" I? l-shaykh) to imprison, arrest (dabt) and 
fine (ta’dib). 

Those who make appliqué (dharur)'? are prohibited from using 
the solder (liham) called a f m}"* and the shaykh will take active 
measure to prevent this, the responsibility (darak) lying with 
their headman (‘@gi/), Musa al-Jarashi.!5 Anyone against whom 
there is evidence of this will be arrested (and taken to) the assayer 


bugshahs (at 80 to the girsh), to ornaments at a 1/4 girsh. 

In Hadramawt, in 1948, one took four Maria Theresa dollars or girsh to the 
silversmith and received in return three dollars weight of worked silver. If 
this was the procedure followed in San'a' at that time some of the work 
would be very expensive indeed. On the other hand the wages mentioned 
may be over and above the actual silver in the manufactured article. 

104 He may be a retailer or a dallal perhaps. 

105 Fallat, Rossi, lasciare (Gloss. dat., 2430). 

106 Gloss. dat., 282, jazi', quia cours. 

107 A mahfazah li-'I-bugash is a silver box with appliqué work, to fit on the belt 
and hold money. E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabulary, 127, mahfazah, a 
bullet pouch, also, but though the latter is often decorated with silver, it is 
obviously not meant here. 

108 By ganun, the drafter means the immediately preceding part of the para- 
graph. 

109 Cf. Qanun, section 3, vii. 

110 Cf. Qanun, section 2, ii, passim, for this phrase. 

111 The identical title as in Qanun San‘a’; mahmiyyah is the usual qualification 
of San'a' itself. 

112 Gloss. dat., fasah, lácher; here it almost means ‘is authorised’. Is the shaykh 
in question the Shaykh Suq al-Siyaghah? 

113 Described as light decoration (nagashat khafifah) mounted on or applied to 
a flat silver surface. 

114 It has proved impossible to trace this word. 

115 For this family see W. Leslau, “Texts on Yemenite folklore', 222; E. Brauer. 
Jemenitische Juden, 307, alludes to the knis bet el-Gárasi. 


(muhakkik) because there is the regulation! of the ancestors 
(R.I.P.) where it is feared that thereby forgeries (ziyyufim)'” and 
resemblance to money may occur. Similarly the deduction 
(nuggan) in the ounce (wagiyyah) of silver where it still needs 
cleaning from solder (tatyub al-liham)"® is a qaflah.? 

They have taken all of this upon themselves of their own free 
will and assent in accordance with the custom from the time of 
the ancestors.” 

If a levy (fargah)'^ should come down on them (and God 
forbid) each shall pay according to his capacity (b1-gadr-ih), crafts- 
man and travelling worker (? sahib mihrah wa-darraj);* and 
when they want someone to make an estimate (yuragi/)? between 
them they shall agree together upon one of them(selves), once 
they have taken it upon themselves to agree (yitwakhaw), as one 
heart and one person in this matter . . .!* 

If one of them is arrested in Süq ‘Aqil,!5 be he shaykh, ‘Agil or 
some other, and imprisoned (which God forbid), they will pay 
him the wage, an eighth of a girsh per day, plus the charges"$ 
(ghara’im) of the prison. If they do not obey this the shaykh will 
distribute"" (the cost of) the wage among them in turn. 

The date is given according to the Hebrew calendar and comes 
to about the month of March in the year 1862. 
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iii. Silver Jewellery (see illustrations p. 541) 

The list of mainly silver ornaments below has been compiled 
largely from Hebrew sources—these would no doubt be typical 
of Jewish manufacture over the Yemen. Nazih al-Mu'ayyad"* 
confirms that the Jews in his day were manufacturing the forged 
coins and ‘Himyarite’ antiquities still on sale in San‘a’ today. 
The study of silver in western Arabia requires much more 
attention than can be lent to it here. Some beads of the pre- 
Islamic!? period, it may be remarked in passing, resemble Islamic 
Yemeni specimens. Nazih!? notes that the semi-precious stones 
for which the Yemen is so well known used to be polished in a 
small market beside Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. In the Jewish 
Silversmiths’ Süq, Nazih, when purchasing their wares was asked 
if he required ‘the modern Turkish duggah or the old duggah 


special to the tribes’. ?! 


Aqrat birr, (sing., qur), chaplets for the hat. Very small dangles shaped like 
wheat (birr). 

Agrat mitarrahat, flat chaplets. Bigger dangles. 

Agrar sha triyyat, chaplets. Beads so called because they resemble barley (sha r). 

Azrar shabak (sing., zirr), buttons made up of small balls called rasamat. 

Azrar tishjur, larger ball-shaped buttons. 

Azrar wasawis, hollow buttons strung on a thread, children's jewellery. 

Band (plur., bunud), children’s ornament (Tarji‘ al-atyar, 137). A band may be 
Ew piece on the end of a necklace or a hanging piece which may take two 
shapes. 

Bilayziq (Rossi, 156, bilzigi or blayzigi), bracelet for young girls. 

Fagsh (plur., fuqush), small half-ball soldered to a ring attached to the hat. 

Hadud (ah) (plur., hadawid), thin silver bracelet (Nashr al-‘arf, II, 196). 2 


116 The Hebrew word used here, tagannat is equivalent to the Arabic ganun. 

117 Ziyyuftm, cf. Arabic muzayyaf. 

118 A qaflah is 1/10th of a vagryyah. If our rendering is correct the allowance of 
a tenth of the weight for cleaning appears a lot. 

119 Tajyüb, a colloquial form for tazyib. 

120 This sentence though in Hebrew corresponds exactly to the Arabic phrase- 
ology that would be used in such a context. 

121 Cf. p.154 passim. 

122 Gloss. dat., daraja, faire des tours, aller par ci et par là. Darraj, qui va et vient 
partout, de porte à porte. This would seem to be a smith who goes round 
villages, not one working in a booth of his own. At Shaharah in 1964 I heard 
that Jewish silversmiths from one of the communities in the district come 
round from time to time there to execute silver-work for the local people. . 

123 Qadi Isma‘il proposes yurajil, meaning mufasalah, musawamah for yuragil; it 
takes a direct accusative. 

124 After yitwakhaw follow phrases in Hebrew to confirm and render the agree- 
ment binding. 

125 We read bi-Sug for the printed text's bi-sabab. 

126 The prisoner's family would provide his food, and the gaolers would have to 
be bribed as described by Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami in Arabian Studies, 1975, 
11,51. 

When a prisoner was freed he paid a fee called rasamah to his gaolers, not a 
very precise sum, variously stated to be about 2 bugshahs a week before 
1962, and/or according to the time imprisoned, perhaps ten riyals for ten 
months of prison. Persons who have been imprisoned in Hajjah state that a 
book published by Qasim b. Ghalib on the horrors of Hajjah and other prisons 
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Haykal (plur., hayakil), small hollow cylinders hung on a girl's gargush cap 
(cf. p. 534b, n. 41) for amulets. 

Hilgah (plur., hilag), a ring with a precious stone (cf. Hunter, 61, Rossi, 156). 

Hinayshiyyah (cf. Hunter, 61, hanishat), a chain worn by men on the jambiyyah 
(cf. below Aunayshi). It is also the name of a chain worn on a woman's fore- 
head with dangles called namanim. It is to be supposed that the name is 
derived from anash, a snake. 

Khirg/khurg (plur., akhrag), ear-rings (cf. Rossi, 157.8? 

Kitab (plur., kutub), long hollow cylinder in middle of necklace, presumably 
to hold an amulet (cf. p. 240b). 

Labbah (at), a fine interworked filigree necklace covering the chest, or, if tribal, 
thick solid silverwork. (Cf. Qanun San‘a’, sect. 3, vi; Nashr al-‘arf, Il, 196; 
Hunter, 59). 

Lazim, monili d'argento cadenti sul petto (Rossi, 157; cf. Hunter, 60). Part of 
necklace with strings often of coral or silver beads and several large coins, etc. 

Madwar (plur., madawir) ring without stones (Cf. Hunter, 60; Rossi, 156, 
Gloss. dat.). Nazih (149) explains madawir as khawatim. 

Ma*naqah, large heavy necklace worn as a choker. 

Marshaq, square silver plate with a thin chain, for a child's hand. 

Qubiah (plur., gubal), plates of various shapes attached to the gargush. They 
may, for example, be round and possibly as large as 75 mm in diameter. 

Sals (plur., sulus), a small single chain of gold or silver (Tarji‘ al-apyar, 80; Rossi, 
198 


Salsah bayda, white (silver) chain. 

Salsah mithamman, octagonal chain (?). Chain of eight intertwined threads. 

Salsah mufassasah, chain with precious stones or rosettes. 

Salsah sufra, yellow (i.e. gold-washed) chain. 

Shumaylah (at), wider silver bracelet (Hunter, 60; Gloss. dat. also reports this 
from Hadramawt). 

Tajarif (sing., tajrif ?), plates covered with ornamental stones attached to the 
chains of the gargush. End pieces of a choker or necklace, of two shapes. 

Tiklul, small white balls joined to the agrat. 

Wussaji, a square hollow plate with filigree decoration. It has about ten holes 
through which the maker threads precious stones, red coral, silver grains 
(tut). It used to be worn by young girls. 

Zanabil, small basket-like ornaments of filigree suspended from the chains of 
the garqush. 

Zimam, an ornament of silver or gold, in which jewels may be set, put by girls 
on their noses (Nashr al-'arf, II, 490; Tarf‘ al-apyar, 137, 311, which calls 
it a rosette (zahrah)). 


iv. The Dagger (fihaz) 

The South Arabian dagger, the janbiyyah (pl., janabi) of the 
free tribesmen and armed aristocracy is an article of dress of an 
importance not dissimilar to that of the sword in feudal European 
society, though parallels should not be too closely drawn. 
Professor Beeston has recently discovered an allusion to a dagger 
in a pre-Islamic inscription and Professor Jacques RyckmansP^ 
has shown in a drawing newly available of the stele from Kharibat 
Al ‘Ali near al-Hazm in Jawf Bin Nasir that the two figures on it 
are wearing, that on the left the long sabikaA, that on the right the 
dagger with the crook (tuzah), which today would be the types worn 
by the Sayyids or Qadis, and tribesmen respectively. The curious 
thing about both daggers is that the hilt is placed the wrong way 
round—this may perhaps be a simple error of the engraver. The 
curved dagger is worn well to the left of the waist. Daggers figure 
on some medieval coins, they are often to be seen as graffiti on 
walls, for instance on the sides of cisterns scratched in the plaster. 
A man's standing is to be estimated from the value and splendour 


before 1962 is distorted and sometimes incorrect. 

127 Dawwal = dawwar, to make go round, Gloss. dat., 1862—he will make each 
house or group pay in turn. 

128 Op. cit., I, 40. 

129 Cf. Geoffrey Turner, 'South Arabian gold jewellery', Iraq, London 1973, 
XXXV, 127-39. F. M. Hunter, An account of the British settlement of Aden in 
Arabia, London, 1877, has a list of jewellery worn there. Rossi, refers to 
C. Ansaldi, I] Yemen, 156, for an accurate description of necklaces worn by 
Arabs and Jews. For verses referring to ornaments see Tarji“ al-apyar, 
161, 363. 

130 Op. cit., I, 136. 

131 Ibid, I, 149. It looks as if Nazih had misunderstood the duggah which he 
calls nagshah, and is a hollow bead-ball, as illustrated in Brauer, op. cit., 
Taf. IV, d. Mub. b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Imam Sharaf al-Din, al-Mubayyatat, 
Cairo (?) n.d., 154, mentions an old type of ornament, a/-fulul. 

132 Masajid San‘a’, 75, has a verse of al-Khafanji: 

Wa-kassarat min ba‘d dha ’I-hadawid 
Wa-hazzat al-labbat wa-'l-galayid. 

133 In the days of Sahib al-Mawahib, the barbarity of some soldiers was such 
that in Raymah they would cut off the ear of a woman of the ra‘tyyah to get 
the khurs attached to it, and some ears with their akhras were sold in San‘a’ 
(Nashr al-‘arf, IL, 670). 

134 ‘La chasse rituelle dans l'Arabie du Sud ancienne’, A/-Bahit: Festschrift 
Joseph Henniger, Studia Instituti Anthropos, 28, Bonn-Fribourg, 1976, 290. 
Cf. R. B. Serjeant, South Arabian Hunt, London 1976, 104, A. K. Irvine, 
‘Homicide in pre-Islamic South Arabia’, B.S.O.A.S., 1967, XXX, ii, 292, szb. 
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of his dagger, but it is the quality of the handle that makes the 
weapon costly. When the Imam Sahib al-Mawahib had his wazir 
arrested in 1121/1700-1, about two hundred and forty splendid 
and costly janbiyyahs were found in his house in Ibb.1 There is 
a dagger worn by an ascetic scholar, a qadi, in the days of al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas which it was agreed was not worth a girsh, but a price of 
one hundred qirsh, riyals, was paid for a fine dagger at this time. 
The wages for the silver mountings of the scabbard are laid down 
in Qanun Şan T.” 

The following names of the parts of a tribesman's dagger were 
taken down from a Royalist tribesman in the mountains in 1966. 

The handle (ras) of the dagger is made of the horns (qurim) 
of the waraf, an animal from Habashah—the word is not known 
to Arabic, but it might be a giraffeP* The mabsam is the 
horizontal ornamented silver band covering the foot of the handle 
and top of the blade—at least once I have seen a mabsam with an 
Arabic inscription on it. The ‘asib’” (pl. ‘iswab) is the upper part 
of the scabbard. The delicate pea-green leather thongs of 
tanned sheep-goat skin wound round the scabbard are known as 
[irshah" —a marsab is a plaited ox-hide rope in general, a term 
not necessarily applied to a dagger. Julbah was the name given 
for a dagger scabbard without a crook at the end, the crook of a 
dagger of another type is called tuzah. Huruf are coins mounted 
on the dagger handle. Sayyids only were said to me in San'a' to 
wear the thumah scabbard without the crooked part which my 
informant described as ‘agfah but this does not seem to be a 
technical term. Behind the scabbard is a jayb al-hilyah wa-’l- 
qalam, leather pocket for the pen and the /t/yah which last was 
described as the silver (mukA/ag) part of the knife (stkkin) carried 
behind the dagger. The ifm is a wooden stick used to stir food, 
often worn behind the dagger also, milgaj!* are pincers for taking 
coals of charcoal to put on a pipe-bowl, and are made of nakas 
which in the north Yemen means brass. Little projections on the 
knife-handle™ for ornament are known as zahrah which might be 
rendered as rosette, flower. Hunayshi meaning little snake, is a 
silver chain sometimes attached to such objects. 

The yasarah is the dagger-belt, and it has often a /irz (amulet- 
case at the side), and a mahfazah or purse of silver (li-°l-buqash) for 
money; beside it is a kohl-pot (mukhalah) of silver. The belt has 
a buckle (Ailqah) with a tongue (ibzim). 


135 Nashr al-'arf, Il, 421. 

136 Ibid, II, 766. 

137 Section 3, iv. 
For daggers see illustrations in J., Kirkman, ed., City of Sana, London, 
1976, 65, 71, 76. On p. 14, tribesmen are shown with daggers of Khawlan 
region. 

138 It has been suggested that rhinoceros horn is used. 

139 A proverb runs, ‘‘Asib-th bi-shawir idhn-ih, His scabbard is speaking 
(secretly) in his ear.’ It is used of a conceited person  (maghrür bi-nafs-ih). 
All turbaned (mu‘ammam) persons, like the tribes and some merchants, use 
the ‘asib in the sense of dagger with a scabbard and belt. 

140 Cf. al-Khafanji, in a/- Tara'if al-mukhtarah, ed. Ah. Sharaf al-Din, Cairo, 
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The tribesman told me that the dawshan makes the scabbard 
of leather and wood—it is he who cuts these leather strips into 
thread (mihbas, pl., mahabis) to sew the dagger scabbard. 

There seems to be no special significance attached to inheriting 
a dagger—for example if a man leaves two male children they 
value the dagger and presumably one would take it at the valuation. 

The dagger with filigree silver mounts and heavily embroidered 
belt shown at the San‘a’ Exhibition!“ in 1976 has a handle with 
silver pins hammered into it (ras mazru‘), huruf coins or discs, a 
mabsam, amulet-cases (hirz or kitab), a sultah silver guard, a strap 
(lisan), round metal ornaments (zahrah), a buckle (shanjil/ 
shanjal)'5 Another San'ani word for a buckle on a belt is siwah. 

The dagger handle made of Sayfani or zuraf Sayfani which is 
mostly rhinoceros horn imported from Kenya, has certain proper- 
ties—if a snake (anash) bites you you take the handle of the 
Sayfani dagger, and dip it in milk (/aban) and put it on the wound 
(sawb) and it cures it. The horn dagger handle can be cleaned 
with a plant called nugum™ (in Hujariyyah, ‘irsim) which has 
violet flowers with a yellow centre and light green leaves with 
prickles in them. Dagger blades are re-polished by the $ayqa! (pl. 
sayagil) who removes the rust. Al-Razi'" alludes to a Masjid 
al-Sayaqil, possibly their mosque at a remoter time. 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghashmi (later President and assassin- 
ated in 1978) told me that if you wish to give an ‘agirah and have 
no animal to use for this sort of sacrifice you can resort to kasr 
al-jthaz. You break off the ruza from the rest of the scabbard and 
hand it to the person to whom you are making the ‘agirah. 
Muhammad al-‘Ubaydi in fact positively stated that kasr al-jthaz 
in a tribesman's eyes was stronger than slaughtering an ‘agirah. 

In Muslim law there are certain restrictions on the use of gold, 
silver and silk in men's apparel, but according to al-Murtada™ 
these are permissible at a time of pitched battles (musaffah). 
Silver and gold can be used to ornament bridles, girth-rings, and 
stirrups. Silver seal-rings (khatam), a gold nail for a bezel-stone 
(mismar al-fass) are permitted. Other instruments to which silver 
may be applied (tafd:d) are the ferrule of a knife (abbat al-shufrah), 
the pen case (dawat), the hilt and handle of a sword and its shoe 
(Aadhw) and rings, bridle, collar (/abab) and straps (thafar) of 
horses. Gold-wash (tamwih) is permissible, but this should not be 
applied to the ceilings or walls of a room. 


1970, 121, ghilaf al-khanjar. 

141 Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 171, turshah, green coloured stone. 

142 Cf. muntab exactly like the milgat, used for taking thorns out of the foot, or 
for plucking hair (Tarji' al-agyar, 383). 

143 Ason the knife-handles shown in City of San‘a’, 76. 

144 Ibid, 71, at top. The function of the su/[ah is not clear—perhaps originally 
a silver buckle? 

145 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 208, no. 578, calls is ibzim. 

146 A plant of the Deadly Nightshade type. 

147 Tarikh, 221, 232. 

148 Al-Bahr al-zakhkhar, IV, 356-60. (K. al-Libas). 


Chapter 14 
Analysis of the San‘a’ 
Market Today 


An attempt is made in the following pages to portray the 
structural characteristics of the San‘a’ Market. It is based on 
researches carried out by the writer during the years 1971, 1972, 
and 1974,* but, inevitably, it leaves many gaps where the more 
complex aspects of the Market structure are concerned. As no 
previous studies are available this account is somewhat in the 
nature of a pioneer study. The Market as the centre of socio- 
economic interaction gives a good indication of the relationships 
which form an essential part of the cultural complexity of an 
urban society. Naturally one looks for the key that will open the 
door to the understanding and explanation of the economic 
formula one observes in the Market. The central principle and 
ideal of economic thinking is basically a social one—namely, how 
to regulate, by social mechanisms, the production and 
distribution of goods in such a way as to guarantee the optimum 
of satisfaction both of individual needs and those of the group as a 
whole. Economic measures must therefore take account of social 
attitudes, and the economic system cannot be assessed in isolation 
from the study of society. Starting from this point one arrives at 
the concept of alliance-groups as the key to be used in studying 
the Market. The alliance-group is conceived of as a body of 
individuals within a society bound together by common interests. 
These interests become identical when there exists among the 
members of a given group, a consensus of opinion regarding the 
regulation of profits arising from their craft or business. 

The complexity of urban society necessitates that an 
individual working in the Market must belong to various groups 
of associates—e.g., a body of relatives by blood, a professional 
group tied to the Market, a social class, and a city quarter. The 
concept of the alliance-group enables us to comprehend the social 
involvement of the Market with the urban society of San‘a’, and 
to portray with greater clarity their socio-economic interaction. 
To demonstrate how the structure of these groups works special 
attention will be given to the way in which goods circulate within 
the various groups of associates. No account, of course, however 
comprehensive, can claim to offer an exact description of any 
category of socio-cultural phenomena, but it at least lays out a 
pattern for further consideration. 

It is the writer’s pleasant duty to express his thanks to his 
informants, merchants and artisans, for their ready and willing 
co-operation, once they had overcome their inherent and natural 
suspicion of interest taken by a foreigner in economic questions. 


* The investigations carried out in 1971 and 1972 were made possible through 
the support of the Swiss National Funds. The visit in 1974 was subsidised by the 
World Islamic Festival Trust. I should like to thank both institutions for their 
help and support. 


The Location 


The San‘a’ Market is of the type of open markets!—the streets 
of workshops and businesses form a centre that is associated with 
the peripheral markets, Suq Bab al-Yaman, Suq al-Baqar and Suq 
al-Jimal. 

The centre of the market is situated in the south eastern part of 
San‘a’. The southern limit of the centre of the market abuts on a 
line to be drawn between the important monuments illustrating 
the history of the town, al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, the site of Ghumdan. the 
ruins of the Christian church and the castle.” Through the interior 
of the market there run two lines of streets—one along the south- 
north axis from Bab al-Yaman to Bab al-Sha'üb, the second along 
the east-west axis from Bab al-Qasr, via Sūq al-baqar, to Bab 
al-Sabah. 

With regard to the peripheral markets—Suq Bab al-Yaman lies 
south of the market centre and is connected with it through the 
Suq al-Nazarah; Suq al-Zumur (Suq al-Jimal), situated in the 
north, is linked to the centre of the market by the Suq al-Madar 
and Suq ‘Aqil; Suq al-Bagar is situated west of the market centre 
and can be reached from it by Suq Talhah. The Firewood 
Market lies outside the walls. 

From this description the suburban markets such as Suq Bab 
al-Sabah are excluded, as also the business streets with new shops 
that have been opened outside the old market area. 

According to information yielded by the map, San'a' 4 (Health 
Organization, Yemen Arab Republic, 1:5000), the ground on 
which the market centre is situated ascends slightly along the 
south-north axis from 2258 to 2260m. The incline diminishes 
very little northwards (2259m) and eastwards (2258m). The 
western part of the market centre where the joiners, shoemakers 
and smiths have their workshops, shows a slight rise (2260-2261m) 
compared with the eastern part. 

The following mosques are situated around the market 
centre—al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, al-Madhhab, al-Shahidayn and “Aqil. 
Within the market centre is situated ‘Ali.3 According to informa- 
tion from Masajid San'a' there was in the present Suq al-‘Alaf an 
earlier mosque of which nothing remains today. The Masjid al- 
Najjar mentioned in the same work is likewise unknown." 

Within the area of the peripheral markets are situated the 
following mosques—in Suq Bab al-Yaman, al-Rudwan, in Suq al- 
Baqar, Masjid Mahmud and in Suq al-Zumur (Suq al-Jimal), 
al-Zumur. 


] Cf. E. Wirth, 224. 

2 Cf. C. Rathjens & H. von Wissmann, 346. 

3 See Map no. 6, in C. Rathjens & H. von Wissmann. 
4 Masajid San‘a’, 116. 

5 Op. cit, 137. 
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The Spatial Organization of the 
Market 


Before going into the question of the organization of the 
market centre the names of the individual markets existing today 
may be mentioned. First the use of synonyms may be noted; 
such as Suq al-Mukhlas for Suq al-Fiddah (No. 6). Further- 
more some new names are used alongside the old, for example 
Suq al-Humaydi (No. 47) is called Suq al-Jadid or Suq al- 
Thawrah; Suq al-Jadid (No. 19) is also called Suq al-Thawrah; 
Suq Bab al-Yaman (No. 60) is called Suq al-Hurriyyah. For Suq 
al-Jimal (No. 30) the name Suq al-Zumur is used, as, in the place 
of the old camel market, trade is carried on in a new range of 
wares (assorted goods, western products of a technical nature, e.g. 
water piping, etc.). These examples indicate that the new names 
of the present day reflect both political change and economic 
transformation. 

Features characterizing the market centre are a well-defined 
separation from the residential quarters; the prohibition from 
entering the market area at night except where the joiners, shoe- 
makers and smiths have their workshops, which is controlled by a 
guard; organization in production and trade zones; differentiation 
between markets with a specific supply of capital goods and those 
offering consumer goods; fixed sites for specific agricultural 
products (gat, grapes, etc.); the presence of customs-houses, of a 
safe depository and numerous warehouses. 


Production Zones 


The boundary between production and trading zones is not 
very clearly distinguished. Only those handicrafts involving 
noise and smell, such as joinery, smithery, including tinsmiths, 
and the shoemakers' shops, are separate from the trading zone. 
With regard to location a production zone in the western sector 
(I) of the market centre can be distinguished from one in the 
eastern sector (II). 


I Classified in accordance with the type of raw materials to be 
processed the following handicrafts come within the production 
zone: 


Suq al-Nahas (No. 46) | Coppersmiths 

Suq al-Haddadin (No. 42) | Blacksmiths 

Suq al-Mawagid (No. 39)  Tinsmiths (mawgid is a 
tinned copper charcoal 
brazier) 

Suq al-Janabi (No. 37) | Daggermakers 

Suq al-Aswab (No. 38) Makers of leather covers for 
dagger-sheaths 

Suq al-Mingalah (No.41) Cobblers 

Suq al-Mahazim (No.24) Beltmakers 

Suq Haratal-Madar — (No.29)  Saddlers (Originally the 
Pottery Market) 

Suq al-Najjarin (No.40) Joiners 

Suq al-Mikhratah (No.25) Turners 

Suq al-Qasib (No. 23) | Makers of pipes for water- 
pipes 

Suq al-Jila/Jala (No.21) Tailors, also some cloth 
merchants 

Suq al-Kawafi (No. 26) | Cap-makers 

Suq al-Salab (No. 27) | Ropemakers 


II In this production zone are concentrated the craftsmen 
specializing in the manufacture of veils and silver ornaments. 
It includes Suq al-Fiddah (No. 6), the silversmiths, and Suq al- 
Migbaghah (No. 5), and the plangi-dyers. 

To the list above certain additions must be made. Tailors’ 
workshops are found today in the following markets—Süq al- 
Fiddah, Suq al-Humaydi and Suq al-Bazz; not all tailors working 
in the town are included, as much cottage industry is carried on. 
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Three goldsmiths’ workshops lie outside the Suq al-Fiddah, two 
in a street in Harat Musa, and one in a square in front of Masjid 
al-Madhhab, which is also called Suq al-Khubz (No. 3). 

Among the service occupations must be mentioned cuppers or 
blood-letters (hajjamin) in Suq al-Mikhratah; barbers in the 
following markets: Suq al-Qat, Suq al-Fiddah, Suq al-Milh and 
Suq al-Nazarah.  Eating-houses are concentrated in Suq al- 
*Aysh—also Suq al-Luqmah (No. 11); some are also scattered 
about Suq al-Nabas (No. 46) and Suq al-Nazarah (No. 45). In 
Suq al-Khubz, mentioned above, bread and boiled potatoes are on 
sale. 

Tanneries are situated mainly in Harat al-Tawashi, while 
butchers, brickmakers and lime-burners have their workplaces 
outside the walls. 


Trading Zones 


The trading zone proves to be more differentiated in conse- 
quence of the more varied supply of goods. To make the survey 
clearer the markets are grouped in accordance with the types 
of commodity. 


1 Provisions and specialities 


Suq al-Habb (No. 12) Cereals 
Suq al-Hilbah 
wa-'l-Milh (No.13) Spices 
Suq al-Zabib (No. 15) Raisins, various provisions 
Suq al-Saman (No. 10) Oils 
Suq al-Qishr (No. 16) Coffee, coffee bowls, sugar 
and other provisions 
Suq al-‘Inab (No. 43) Grapes, fruit 
Suq ‘Aqil (No. 7) Grapes, fruit, provisions 
Suq al-Qat (No. 4) Qa: 


2 Assorted goods (Provisions, specialities, tinned goods, other 
imported goods, e.g. lighters, soap, combs etc.) 


Suq al-Nazarah (No. 45) 

Sug al-Hinna (No. 44) 

Suq al-Milh (No. 2) 

Suq al-Jadid (No. 19) 

Suq al-Humaydi (No. 47) 

Suq al-Jabbanah (No. 37) 

Suq Talhah (No. 32) 

3 Cloth and clothing 

Suq al-Bazz (No. 22) with the following sub- 
markets:- 

Suq al-Abyad (No. 22) 

Suq al-Sayarifah (No. 22) 

Suq al-Masawin (No. 22) veils, head wraps 

Suq al-Jila/Jala (No. 21) 

Suq al-Fitlah (No. 18) wool 


4 Household and other goods 


Suq al-Halagah (No. 36) Tin and plastic wares 

Suq al-Mi‘tarah (No. 14) | Druggists and apothecaries 

Suqal-Barut/Barud (No.11) ^ Gun-powder market (closed) 

Suq al-Quss (No. 28) Plaster market 

Sug Dar al-Jami‘ (No. 49) Import business (Western 
products of a technical 
nature) 


Between Suq al-Qishr and Suq “Aqil is situated Suq al- 
Mibsatah/Suq al-Qamlah (No. 17). In this market private 
individuals display articles of their own property for sale; 
commission agents also auction their goods there. 

Agricultural products are sold in the following markets: Süq 
al-‘Inab, Suq al-Zabib, Suq al-Hinna, Suq ‘Aqil, Suq al-Qat, and 
Süq al-'Alaf (No. 135), the Fodder Market. On the north side of 
al-Jami‘ al-Kabir a sheep market is held annually before al-‘Id 


al-Kabir. It is also known as Suq Mawsim al-‘Id. Sheep are sold 
there by individual vendors. 

The peripheral markets are distinguished from the market 
centre by the following important features: their location in the 
side-streets leading to the market centre; their having no distinct 
separation from the residential quarters and no guard; the 
existence of peripatetic traders alongside fixed premises; the 
predominantly seasonal supply of goods, except in the case of the 
Cattle and Fodder Markets. 

Suq Bab al-Yaman: 

In this side-street leading to the market centre, the oil presses 
(ma‘sarah/ma air) are found, as they are supplied by the farmers 
with the raw material (kAardal) for extracting vegetable oil (sai). 
As well as the farmers who offer their produce for sale, there is 
also a large number of peripatetic traders in different country 
products, as well as vendors of pottery from the Tihamah, 
butchers and peripatetic shoemakers. In the fixed shops assorted 
goods and country products are sold; nearby also are businesses 
specialising in charcoal, petroleum and a radio-business opened 
by emigrants from Hadramawt. The day to day activity of the 
market is now and again varied by auctions, the appearance of 
street singers (nashshad) and occasionally by a woman fortune- 
teller (mufawwilah, pl., -at) who foretells the future by means of 
sea-shells. 

Suq al-Baqar: 

The Donkey Market (Suq al-Baha'im) is part of the Cattle 
Market proper. Both markets are always held on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. At present only the Donkey Market is held in its 
traditional place, while the Cattle Market has been removed 
outside the town to the vicinity of Bab al-Sha‘ub. 

Suq al-Jimal: 

The former camel market—also called Hawshat al-Rubu‘i— 
today bears the name of Suq al-Zumur; in it mainly assorted 
goods and imported technical goods are offered for sale. Only the 
sites of some firewood merchants' stores recall the former market 
for country products. In earlier times the Camel Market was 
usually held on a Wednesday. 


Within the market centre are sited certain institutions of great 
economic significance, the custom posts, of which two are 
working at present—Jumruk al-Qishr and Jumruk al-Zabib. The 
former was previously called Samsarat al-Shami but it was also 
known as Samsarat al-Qishr wa-'l-Bunn. Following oral 
traditions it was converted by order of Imam Salah al-Din into a 
customs office and equipped with scales and since then it has been 
known as al-Mizan. Formerly it was used as a store for gishr and 
salit (oil), but today qishr only is stored there. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republic all imported goods are weighed outside the 
market, near Bab al-Sitran. Only Jumruk al-Zabib, where 
raisins and grapes imported to San‘a’ were subjected to customs 
clearance, has completely retained its function and it also serves 
as the office of the Shaykh al-Layl who is responsible for the 
security of the market at night. 

Near the customs offices the place where deposits (wadi‘ah) of 
money were made Samsarat Muhammad b. Hasan, a magnificent 
building (cf. p.278a), constituted an important market institu- 
tion. As it was plundered by the soldiers of Imam Ahmad in 
1948,’ the merchants use the bank situated outside the market 
area. The warehouses (samsarah, pl., samasir) are also to be 
reckoned as institutions of economic importance. A distinction is 
made between a) warehouses, b) warehouses in which accommo- 
dation is provided and c) warehouses in which accommodation is 
provided for man and beast (samsarah li-"I-dawabb). In all I was 
able to count 27 warehouses, of which two bore the term makhzan, 
one was used for storing sahț (oil), the second as a granary. The 
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latter was a gift by Bayt al-Bilayli, a respected family of the town. 
Of the above-mentioned total, 16 lie within the market centre the 
others are to be found in the side-streets leading to the market. 
Cf. Appendix 1, p.275 

A description of the most important institutions of the market 
would be incomplete, if the water supply, so important for the 
daily life of the market were omitted. Altogether 18 wells, gifts 
of different persons, ensure the water supply. Appendix 2 
gives an inventory of the wells. Worth mentioning is the 
existence of a house for providing drinking water in the Suq al- 
Misbaghah, called by the ordinary name of such buildings Bayt 
al-Sharbah, which especially provides the Suq al-Qat with the 
water that one has to drink when chewing gar. The owner has the 
water brought from his well outside the market in a two-wheeled 
cart (qart) specially constructed for the transport of water and he 
decants it into small jugs, the contents of which he sells. 


Property Relationships in the 
Market 


To make an appreciation of the economic basis of the people 
operating in the market, in both the productive and in the 
commercial sectors, a glance at the law of property is necessary. 
The results presented below, are based on an investigation carried 
out in the year 1974, in the course of which I questioned 238 
people operating in the market. In this study I shall refer to other 
results of this inquiry. The immediate purpose is to examine, as 
far as one can, the particular variants of property law that apply to 
work-places and shops. The results of my enquiry are collated in 
the following table. 


Artisans Merchants Total 
(N2157) (N=81) (N=238) 
Number b Number % Number % 

Ownership 36 22.93 13 16.05 49 20.59 
Lease 29 18.47 16 19.75 45 18.91 
Waqf (partial) 4l 26.12 19 23.46 60 25.21 
Waqf (total) 51 32.48 33 40.74 84 35.29 
Total 157 100.00 81 100.00 238 100.00 


N= number of those questioned % percentage of the total of the group 


The percentage with ownership, at 23.9396 among craftsmen, is 
higher than 16.05% among merchants. 

As I understand matters two factors suggest an explanation for 
this discrepancy: 1) The workshops have been in possession of the 
family for several generations; 2) The economic importance of 
handicrafts before competition with the increased import of 
factory-produced goods allowed workshops to be kept in family 
possession. 

Common to both groups is roughly the same percentage of 
leased property and the surprisingly high percentage of vwagf- 
property. With regard to the latter type of lease both groups 
differ as to the percentage of the two existing types of vagf—wagf 
al-ardah and wagf kamil. In the case of vagf al-ardah only the site 
of the workplace or shop concerned is wagf, whereas the premises 
located thereon come under private ownership. Even a wall on 
the site is not part of the wagf. In the table this property relation- 
ship is designed as partial wagf. Waqf kamil includes the site as 
well as the premises erected thereon—hence we have called it total 
wagf. The percentage of wagf in the case of merchants at 64.19% 
is slightly higher than the 58.59% for craftsmen. 

Considerable differences can be discerned in the proportion of 
vaqf al-ardah to wagf kamil. In the case of craftsmen wagf kamil 
exceeds ardah by 6.3796 whereas in the cases of merchants the 
percentage rises to 17.28% in favour of wagf kamil, i.e. the latter 


6 C. Niebuhr, 1772, 231. Niebuhr especially stresses S. at Mahdi, probably 
with the Samsarat al-Imam al-Mahdi. 
7 Cf. O'Ballance, 48. 
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type of wagf lease outnumbers the wagf al-ardah, a fact suggesting 
the economically favoured position of the merchants. In the 
statements received in explanation of this situation, reference was 
made in the majority of cases to the fact that many merchants 
belong to the socially privileged class of the Sadah and therefore 
access to the wagf kamil is easier for them. As this information 
could not be verified, it will have to be treated with caution. 

It is always valuable to check results obtained from informants 
against data provided by other sources, and my results can be 
checked by reference to the Awqaf Ministry. In the compilation, 
Asas mustawfat alawqaf bi-San@’, (1390/1970-71) of this 
authority, the number of awgaf in the market is given as 1,025 
bringing in receipts of 4,751 riya/s per month (an average of 4.6 
riyals per wagf). Unfortunately no distinction is made in the lists 
between wagf al-ardah and wagf kamil. If on this number of 
awgaf of 1,025 there is based the number of active craftsmen and 
merchants in the market of 1,741—the number produced by my 
calculations in my 1971 enquiries—the percentage of wagf 
amounts to 58.87%. The figure of 60.50% (wagf al-ardah 
25.21%, wagf kamil 35.29%) obtained by my random tests 
confirm the relative accuracy of my results. 

The wagf holder pays a monthly sum to the Ministry of 
Awgaf, the amount of which is determined, on the one hand by 
the type of zagf, on the other hand by the estimated income. This 
sum can be paid off through service in the mosque—by reciting 
the Qur'an (gira'ah). 

In the market there are also other zagfs—mostly wells/foun- 
tains (sabi/) and stores (makhzan) donated as sadagah or mahsinah 
for public use. 

It is evident then that the institution of zagf seems to play a 
necessary economic part in the market life but the question why 
remains unanswered. Any answer presupposes a knowledge of 
the development of wagf in the market area and requires some 
indication of the conditions that led to this high percentage of 
wagf. Here we are faced with a problem, namely, the lack or 
in accessibility of sources. In this context a source proved to be 
useful only insofar as it provided the basis for an inference. This 
latter we find in al-Razi who, in the Ms. of his work TarikA 
madinat San‘a’ (Ambrosiana Ms.) recorded the names of a 
number of people who specifically donated businesses as sadaqah, 
presumably the sites intended are in the market area? It is 
significant that these persons who act as donors are people of high 
social standing who must certainly have exercised political 
influence, such as Ibn Misad (sic) al-Hajari or Mahfuz b. Ahmad 
b. Tahir.? We have, of course, no effective answer to the question 
as to what motive induced these personalities to donate as wagf 
plots of land in the market area. We are therefore thrown onto 
mere conjecture. I interpret the indications we have as pointing 
to the use of the wagf as an economic and political instrument to 
stimulate the development of the market. In order to render the 
activity attractive to the groups essential to the market, such as 
craftsmen and merchants, first of all such property relationships 
had to be created in the market area as made its use economically 
acceptable. If one realizes that, in the widespread economic 
system of rentier capitalism in the Near East, as first described by H. 
Bobek,!? such high deductions had to be paid from the yield that 
those liable to payment frequently hardly gained a bare 
subsistence, it will be understood that measures had to be taken to 
reduce the private share in land. In this sense these donations 
constitute the transference of the private share in land ownership 
to the public. Only through such a solution was one of the most 
important conditions created for the activity of craftsmen and 
merchants without landed property in the market area. This 
explanation may perhaps enable one to understand the motives 


11 Al-Razi, b, 27. 
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underlying the establishment of azoqafin the market area But it still 
remains hypothetical. Only one thing is certain—the institution 
of the pious donation played a decisive part in the development of 
the market. 


The Development of the Market 


The records of the Market of San‘a’ in the sources at our 
disposal prove frequently to be inaccurate and incomplete. This 
obviously is the cause of the hypothetical character of any 
statement based on such data. In order to arrive at a fairly valid 
assessment I start from the axiom that the passages concerned 
reproduce an order that, consciously or unconsciously, relates to 
the reality observed. If, for example, al-Razi puts the sheep-and- 
goat market along with the butchers and cuppers or blood-letters, 
then I assume this passage reproduces a grouping observed by 
him. 


The Market in the 5th/11th Century 


The earliest Arabic source containing references to the market 
is the Tarikh madinat San'a' of al-Razi. Of this work the manu- 
script (Ambr. MS.G.15) in the Ambrosiana Library and printed 
edition were used. The spatial arrangement of the market, which 
can be reconstructed from the data abovementioned, is evident 
from Table I. It shows a simpler organization in accordance with 
the type of production of commodities and goods offered for sale 
that will be observed in later phases of its development. 

The following features appear worthy of note:- 


Craft Groupings 

Joiners, smiths, lance-makers, makers of dagger-sheath 
covers and druggists. Cuppers, blood-letters, butchers and 
the sheep-and-goat market form one unit. Silversmiths and 
manufacturers of dagger blade are adjacent to one another. 
Shoemakers are separate from the other crafts. 

Banana sellers have their shops in the Silversmiths’ Market. 
This is evidence that organization by occupation is not always 
consistently followed. 


The Straw Market, Suq al-Tibn(?) and the unidentified 
Suq al-Lasasin constitute a market formation that seems 
to lie outside the markets already mentioned. The same 
applies to the Suq al-‘Iraqi which was probably an import 
market. 


The Cloth Market is separate from the craftsmen’s markets, 
provision markets and the sheep-and-goats market. Al-Razi 
does not mention the markets of our own day: turners, tin- 
smiths, water-pipe manufacturers, tailors, cap-makers and 
ropemakers, nor yet the Qat Market, Grain Market, Grape 
Market, Cattle, Donkey, and Camel Market. 


Instructive references are made by al-Razi about the change of 
sites of some occupations, effected in his time; a) the Oil Market 
located at the earlier Meat Market, where also the cuppers and 
blood-letters pursued their professions.!! b) on the same site, i.e. 
the earlier Butchers’-Cuppers’-Bloodletters’ Market were located 
the druggists’ shops.!? It is implied that certain occupational 
groups had close relationships with mosques when for example, a 
Masjid al-Baqgalin?? is called the Provision Merchants’ Mosque 
and a Masjid al-Sayaqil the Dagger-blade Polishers’ Mosque.!* 
At the time of al-Razi the latter was situated in the Firewood 
Market. With regard to the Masjid Suq al-Lasasin al-Razi notes 
that the ‘Abbasid governor in San‘a’, Muhammad b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki, had built a mint (Dar al-Darb or Dar al-Barmaki) in the 


12 Op. cit., a, fol., 11 a, 115 b. 
13 Op. cit., a, fol. 105 a. 
14 Op. cit., b, 232. 
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Table 1 The grouping of occupations in the Market according to al-Razi 


Suq al-Najjarin! Suq al-Bazz* 
(Joiners) (Cloth Market) 
Suq al-Haddadin? 

— ap Suq al-Sawagh" 
7 hri Dj (Silversmiths) 
Suq al-Khazzarin* mu eae head 
(Belt makers) ( Blade polishers) 
Süq al Argárin* Suq b. Maghar? 
(Druggists) 


1 al-Razi, a: 112b, 115 b. 7 Ib., a: 110b, 1133, 116a. 
2 Ibid, a: 112b, 1102, 115 b. 8 Ib., a: 110b 

3 Ib., a: 112b. 9 ]b., a: 109 b. 

4 Ib.,a: 110a, 115 b. 10 Ib., b: 232. 

5 Ib.,a: 115b. 11 Ib.,a: 105a 

6 Ib.,a: 116a. 12 Ib., a: 116b 


Suq al-Tabbanin (Straw Sellers’ Market). Near it he had a 
mosque erected which, in the time of al-Razi, was known as 
Masjid Suq al-Lasasin.!5 


The Market in the Eighteenth Century 


For this period the Qanun San‘a’ constitutes the most 
important primary source. The market structure, as revealed by 
the Qaniin approximates closely to the present pattern in its basic 
characteristics. Compared with the market at the time of al-Razi 
the organization of the occupational groups appears more diverse 
and more rigid (Table II). Three producer groups are clearly 
perceptible—metal workers, wood and textile processing, bakers 
and millers. The silversmiths are treated next to the cloth 
market. The commodity markets can be classified into four 
distinct groups of goods—provision and speciality markets, cloth 
markets, livestock markets including a firewood and fodder 
market, and the import market comprising the shops of druggists, 
silk merchants and dealers in household furnishings. For a 
knowledge of the social structure of the market it is an important 
fact that in the Qanun the institution of the Shaykh al-Suq is 
mentioned for the first time, which will be dealt with more closely 
later. The same applies to the Baniyans, for whom see pp. 432-5. !” 

Craftsmanship in the markets shows a greater degree of 
specialisation evident in the trades not mentioned by al-Razi 
which have emerged since his time—coppersmiths, farriers, 
tinsmiths, gun-barrel manufacturers, key-makers, saddlers, 
tailors, ropemakers, makers of water-pipes, plangi-dyers, bakers 
with farranin and millers. Instead of lance manufacture which is 
no longer mentioned, we find a new occupation, gun-stock 
makers. This new craft reflects the change in armaments of the 
Yemenis since the Ottoman occupation, for the Mamluks made 
the inhabitants of Yemen acquainted with firearms. In the 
Qanün we do not find al-Lasasin or the designation Hadhdha’in. 
The shoemakers are included with the tinsmiths in Suq al- 
Mingalah wa-’]-Iskafiyyah. 

In contrast to al-Razi the veterinary surgeons are mentioned as 
a new profession. The trade in provisions, fruit and such 
specialities as stimulants and fine wares shows itself very much 
subdivided. There is a grain market, raisin market, tobacco 
market, a salt market (Suq al-Milb) and, for the first time, gat and 
the henna markets appear, yet there is no banana market. 

In the cloth trade the more varied supply of goods is evidenced 
by the fact that, alongside the cloth market (Suq al-Bazz) already 
mentioned by al-Razi, the following textile markets are distin- 
15 Op. cit., b, 106 passim. 


16 Qanun San‘a’, 282, no. 1, ii. 
17 Op.cit., 300. 


Suq al-Hatab!? Suq al-Lasasin!* 
(Firewood Market) 

Suq al-Tibn(?) Suq al-Tabbanin!* 
(Straw Market) 

Süq al-Shawwayin 12 Suq al-Hadhdha'in?? 
(Grillers) (Shoemakers) 

Suq al-BaqgalinP Suq al-Hajjamin?! 
(Provision dealers) (Cuppers and blood-letters) 
Suq al-Sammanin4 Suq al-Jazzarin?? 
(Ghee dealers) (Butchers) 

Süq al-Mawz!5 Suq al-Ma'z? 
(Banana Market) (Goat Market) 

Süq ibn Ma'n!* 


Suq al-'Iragiyyin 


13 Ib., a: 116a. 
14 Ib., a: 116a. 
15 Ib.,a: 116a. 
16 Ib.,a: 113b. 
17 Ib., a: 69 a. 
18 Ib.,a: 110 b. 
guished—Suq al-Hadrami, in which indigo dyed materials were 
on sale, and Suq al-Harir, the Silk Market. Of course, the latter 
might be included with the druggists and Suq al-Halaqah in a 
complex in which imported goods preponderated. Finally, the 
Suq al-Magawin is mentioned as another textile market in which 
the veils/headwraps for covering the female head and shoulders 
are obtained. 

Alongside the sheep-and-goat market, already known to al- 
Razi, a Cattle and Donkey Market, a Horse and Mule Market, a 
Camel Market and a Fodder Market have become established, 
thus enlarging the supply of country products. The connection 
between the sheep-and-goat market and the butchers remains 
unaffected by the changes. 


19 Ib., b: 106 passim. 
20 Ib.,a: 116 b. 
21 Ib.,a: 110a. 
22 Ib., a: 115b, 117a. 
23 Ib, a: 1103, 117a. 


The Market in non-Arabian Sources 


In the earliest European description written by the Bolognese, 
Lodovico di Varthema, who visited San‘a’ in the early 16th 
century, we find no information about the market. The English- 
man, John Jourdain, who stayed in San'a' about 100 years later— 
in June 1609—refers to the market in his report: 


The trade of this cittye is cheiflie with the Benaianes of 
Guzaratt, which bringeth yearly all kinde of comodities, as 
bastaes, shasses, cotton wool, with other stuffs of their 
countrye, and lye here as factours for the Banians of Aden, 
Moucha, Zida, to whom they yeild there accompts; for in 
each of those places before mentioned there is one cheife 
Banane as Consull or such like, which doth all the buysines 
in each place. With the Banians marchannts I had some 
conference concerninge their trade and our countrye comodi- 
ties, whoe told me that this cittie would vent yearlie aboute 
2000 bahars of yron and greate store of tynne, and lead alsoe 
would sell at a good rate, broad cloth about 100 peeces of 
violett or stamell and Venice redds, with some steele; this 
cittye yealdinge little comodities for marchandize, onlie some 
fua alias Bua, which the Banans doe use to carrie much to the 
Indies to dye red withall, and make greate proffitt thereby.’® 


Two facts deserve our attention: first, the part played by the 
Baniyans? in the commercial sector, and second, the small yield 
from trade. Now there is not a single representative of this Indian 
merchant caste in San‘a’. 

The report by Carstein Niebuhr, who stayed in San'a' from 
16th to 26th July 1763, constitutes an additional source. His 
description does not prove very detailed, as he was under severe 


18 Al-Nahrawali al-Makki, 21. 
19 Winter Jones; see further L. Forrer, 20. 
20 Cf. section on Baniyans, pp.432-35. 
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San‘@—An Arabian Islamic City 


Table2 The grouping of occupations in the Market according to Qanun San‘Q’ 


Al-Mibdadah! Al-Khabbazin? Suq al-Ghanam’® 
(Blacksmiths' Market) (Bakers) (Sheep-and-goat 
Al-Bayatirah? Al-Farranin!? Market) 
(Veterinary surgeons (Bread-oven Men) Al-Majzarah?? 
or farmers) Al-Madagiqah! (Meat Market) 
Al-Minjarah? (Flour Millers) Süq al-Hatab?! 
(Carpentry Market) Al-Sabbaghin'? (Firewood Market) 
Sunna‘ al-Maghaliq* ( Plangi)-dyers) Süq al-Baqar22 
wa-'l-Dawayir Al-QassabinP wa-'l-Baha'im 
(Lock and Key (Pipe-tube makers) (Cattle and donkey 
Smiths) (Al-Makhayitah"* Market) 
Al-Majariyyin 5 (Tailors) Suq al-Jimal?? 
(Gun-stock makers) Al-Sarrájini (Camel Market) 
Suq al-Nahas® (Saddlers) Suq al-Khayl** 
Brass Market) SRM NR cierre i 
Süq al-Minqalah? uq al- itara orse and mule 
(Suida makers" Market) (Spicery Market) Market) 
= al Teka 8 Suq al-Harir! Suq al-‘Alaf*® 
Ga yir a (Silk Market) (Fodder Market) 
Suq al-Halaqah!* 
1 Qanun San‘a’, 8 Ib., 298, no. 35. 16 Ib., 286, no. 6. 
supra, 296, no. 29. 9 Ib., 295, no. 28. 17 Ib., 286, no. 8. 
2 Ibid, 296, no. 30. 10 Ib., 295, no. 28a. 18 Ib., 286, no. 9. 
3 Ib. 297, no. 31. 11 Ib., 295, no. 28a. 19 Ib. 291, no. 20. 
4 Ib., 297, no. 32. 12 Ib., 294, no. 27a. 20 Ib., 291, no. 20. 
5 Ib., 297, no. 32. 13 Ib., 294, no. 27a. 21 Ib., 291, no. 21. 
6 Ib., 298, no. 34. 14 Ib., 294, no. 27a/c. 22 Ib., 292, no. 22. 
7 Ib., 298, no. 35. 15 Ib., 295, no. 27. 23 Ib., 292, no. 23. 


mental strain on account of the tragic fate that had pursued the 
members of the Danish expedition. In this, local circumstances 
also played a part, by which he felt handicapped during his stay. 
‘I wish I had been able to make an exact ground-plan of this city. 
But when I went into the street, I was immediately surrounded by 
a crowd of inquisitive people and accompanied by them every- 
where, and under these circumstances I did not consider it 
advisable to look at the compass very often and to note the lines 
and angles... Most of the streets on the ground-plan have, as 
may be supposed, been indicated at discretion.'?! From this 
reference, critical as to source, it becomes clear that we cannot use 
his plan of the town for evaluation.? "There remains only the 
short rendering of his observations. 


Moreover, we find in Sana, as in all large eastern commercial 
towns, big caravanserais (Simsera, Oqal) for merchants and 
travellers, likewise special sites and quarters of the town, 
where wood, charcoal, iron, grapes, corn, butter, salt or bread 
are sold. In the bread market there are only women sitting. 
We can also find in Sana a market where old clothes can be 
exchanged for new. There are also those who deal in Indian, 
Persian, Turkish, and other goods; also those who sell all 
kinds of spices and medicaments, who sell kaad leaves, all 
kinds of dried and fresh fruit such as pears, apricots, peaches, 
figs etc.; carpenters, smiths, shoemakers, saddlers, tailors, 
cap-makers, stonemasons, goldsmiths, barbers, cooks, book- 
binders, even writers who for a few stivers compose a petition 
to the Imam or to some other notability, who also teach 
children and copy books, and in the daytime sit in their small 
booths in a certain quarter of the town.23 


Two facts stand out from this description. The series of 
craftsmen mentioned—joiners, smiths, shoemakers, saddlers 


21 C. Niebuhr, 1774, 418, passim. 

22 Ina lettter from Bombay to Graf J. H. E. Bernstorff, at that time the Danish 
Foreign Minister, dated 20 October 1974, Niebuhr explains that he could not 
draw a map to scale of San‘a’. 
Danske Rejks Archiv.T.K.V.A. ALM.AFD III 4.Arabiske Rejse II, 1763-70. 
62 e.B.C. 26. 

23 Op. cit., 1774, 42. 

24 R. Manzoni, 122. The original text runs, 


Es-suq, o mercato, e il quartiere centrale della citta. E tutto a viuzze che 
s'incrocicchiano tra di esse. Gli Arabi sono divisi in tante corporazioni 
quanti sono i mestieri che fanno (a capo di ciascuna di esse sta uno scekh); 
quindi al Sug, nelle medesime strade stanno tutti i lavoranti nello stesso 
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Suq al-Fiddah?5 

(Silver Market) 

Suq al-Bazz* 

(Cloth Market) 

Süq al-Hadrami?? 

(Market of Hadrami Cloth) 
Suq al-Magawin?? 
(Head-scarves Market) 


Süq al-Saman?$ 
wa- l-Salit 

(Ghee Market) 
Suq al-Qishr?? 
(Coffee-husk 
Market) 

Suq al-Tunbag?* 
(Tobacco Market) 
Suq al-Tutun al-Aswad?? 
(Tobacco Market) 
Suq al-Habb?? 
(Grain Market) 
Suq al-Milp?! 
(Salt Market) 

Suq al-Zabib*? 
(Raisin Market) 
Suq al-Hinna?? 
Suq al-Qac* 


24 Ib., 292, no. 24. 32 Ib., 289, no. 16. 
25 Ib., 293, no. 25. 33 Ib., 289, no. 17. 
26 Ib., 287, no. 10. 34 Ib., 290, no. 18. 


27 Ib., 286 seq., no. 10. 
28 Ib., 287, no. 11. 
29 Ib., 288, no. 12. 
30 Ib., 288, no. 14. 
31 Ib., 289, no. 15. 


35 Ib., 283, no. 3. 
36 Ib., 282, no. 1. 
37 Ib., 283, no. 2. 
38 Ib., 294, no. 27, a/b. 


corresponds to the order previously established. The order of the 
remaining craftsmen remains unclear. 

The sources quoted so far belong to the 17th and 18th 
centuries and have hardly added to our picture in any extent 
worthy of mention, apart from some information obtained from 
Arabic sources. For the situation in the 19th century the descrip- 
tion of the market by R. Manzoni proves informative, especially 
as for the time being we have no Arabic sources at our disposal for 
this period. 

Es-suq, or the market, is in the centre of the town. It consists 
of intersecting streets. The Arabs are divided into as many 
corporations as there are Arabs who practice them (at the 
head of each stands a Sheikh); hence there are to be found in 
the same streets workers in the same occupations and dealers 
in the same goods. Cabinet makers, mechanics, manufac- 
turers of shovels and knives, traders in pipes, candlesticks and 
metal cooking utensils, druggists (traders in coffee, incense, 
perfumes and drugs), coal merchants, cloth merchants, rope- 
makers, pipe cleaners etc., always have their shops and 
businesses next to one another in the same streets. On the 
main square there is situated the corn market; on another, by 
Bab al- Yemen, the market for stoves of burnt clay, near it the 
fruit and vegetable market (on the Makhazem er-Robali 
Square). Near the Et-Tauasci (al-Tawashi) Square there is 
situated the bread market and the one for green fodder. The 
only slaughter-house of Sana-el-Medine is situated imme- 
diately on the right side of the entrance to Bab al-Yemen.”4 


It is difficult to derive a satisfactory picture of the exact 
location of the crafts mentioned by R. Manzoni since he first 
refers to the organization by occupation, but he then goes on to 
the craftsmen and merchants whose workplaces and shops were 


genere, o i mercanti della stessa merce. Falegnami, fabbri-ferrai, fabbri- 
catori di spade e di coltelli, venditori di pipe, di candelabri e di vasi 
metallici, droghieri (venditori di caffe, incenso, profumi e droghe), 
carbonai, mercanti di stoffe, fabbricatori di corde, pulitori di canne di 
pipe, ecc., ecc., hanno i loro magazzini o botteghe gli uni vicini agli 
altri, nelle stesse vie. Nel piazzale centrale trovasi il mercato del grano; 
in un altro, verso Bab el-Yemen, il mercato delle stoviglie di terra cotta; 
vicino a questo il mercato delle frutta ed erbaggi (nel piazzale del Makha- 
zem er-Robali). Verso piazza El-Tanasci v'e il mercato del pane e delle 
provvigioni verdi per le stalle. 

L'unico macello di Sanaa el-Medine trovasi a destra appena entrati da 
Bab el-Yemen. 


situated in the same street. Hence this part of the description 
should perhaps not be taken into account because of its vague- 
ness. On the other hand, the following information is important: 
1) the existence of a market in which pottery ovens were sold and 
of a fruit and vegetable market in the Bab al-Yaman, except that 
the latter is now adapted to present-day conditions. 2) the 
location of the Bread Market and Fodder Market at al-Tawashi 
Square. 3) the location of the abattoir east of Bab al-Yaman. 

Manzoni’s town plan of 1879 contains several mistakes in 
the location of the mosques and hence must be treated with 
caution, and be regarded as a source based on the older Turkish 
town plan made during the governorship of Mustafa ‘Asim Pasha 
1291/1874. From it we derive important information: 1) The 
connecting road between the Bab al-Yaman and the Market is 
marked as Tariq al-Suq. Nowadays this quarter forms part of Suq 
Bab al-Yaman. 2) The present Suq al-Nazarah is entered as Süq 
al-Milh; its southern boundary corresponds to the present line of 
demarcation between Suq Nazarah and Suq Bab al-Yaman. 
This circumstance suggests that this part of the market in Suq al- 
Nazarah must have been so named only after 1874. 3) The Grape 
Market, Suq al-‘Inab, is situated north of Suq al-Milb. 4) The 
market area entered on the town plan corresponds approximately 
to the present market centre. 

Both sources, R. Manzoni's description and the Turkish town 
plan, accordingly prove relevant to the discovery of changes in the 
market's structure. Belonging to the preceding century, they 
provide an important prerequisite for the evaluation of oral 
information which perhaps does not link up chronologically but 
goes back to the end of the 13th/19th century. 


The Market in Ottoman and pre-Republic Times 
According to Oral Tradition 


The earlier history of Suq al-Halaqah and legends associated 
with it are discussed on p. 159a seq. 

According to my authorities Suq al-Halaqah is said to have 
been called Suq al-Haraj in earlier times because goods were 
auctioned there. On this area there are said to have been no 
shops. The traders sat before their booths, tent-like construc- 
tions, surrounded by low stone walls, or they offered their wares 
in the open air. This information corresponds to al-Qadi Husayn 
Ahmad al-Sayaghi's observation that traders in the market sat on 
chairs before their booths because there were no shops.”5 

We shall now summarize the recollections of my informants 
about the market in general: 

The Qat Market was situated in the same place as it is today. 

On the area of the present Suq Bab al-Yaman there were no 
shops, only peripatetic traders (mufarrishin), who offered chiefly 
vegetables for sale. Hence this part was called Suq al-Khudrah, the 
Vegetable Market. 

By al-Qatta‘ well oil lamps (misrajah, pl., masarij) were sold. 

The present Fodder Market (Suq al-‘Alaf) used to be called 
Suq al-Qamariyyah because alabaster windows were sold there. 
Between the present Suq al-Janabi and Suq al-Bazz lay the Suq al- 
Balas, where prickly pears and oranges were on sale. 

In Suq al-Humaydi and Suq al-Jadid was a big warehouse 
(samsarah) which was also called al-Khan. In the part still 
preserved wholesalers have today established themselves. 

Opposite Suq al-Humaydi lay Samsarat al-Barut, a powder 
magazine that was destroyed by an explosion during the Turkish 
Occupation. 

On the site of Suq al-Jadid (No. 19) there stood a warehouse, 
Samsarat al-Khawdami. 

Jumruk al-Qishr used to be called Samsarah al-Shami, where 
oil and gishr were stored.” Coffee beans and especially gishr were 


25 These figures are based on the statements given in the Yemen Arab Republic, 
Report on the First Round of the Family Budget Survey in San‘a’, 16-24. 
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kept in Samsarat al-Majjah. In the approach street from Bab al- 
Qasr to the Market were situated the shops of European 
merchants (Italians, Greeks, Russians and French). This part was 
called Suq al-Nagara. 


Summary 


The present market organization is the result of various 
structural and spatial changes. These changes are to be seen in 
close association with the emergence of new needs, e.g. qat 
consumption, the use of firearms, with the expansion of the 
import trade and the extension of business relations with the rural 
interior. The growth of these relations can be explained by the 
continuing reduction of urban areas suitable to cultivation in 
consequence of increased building. This tendency is causing a 
progressive dependence of the urban population on the inflow of 
agricultural produce from the country. The extent of this 
becomes clear when it is realized that in the year 1973 the share of 
country products in the gross annual expenditure amounted to 
36.35% of all expenditure, which corresponds to a percentage of 
66.98% of the total quota of foodstuffs. The ratio of the food- 
stuffs in the total expenditure comes to 54.2796. 

Worthy of comment, moreover, is the large percentage of 
awgaf, which underlines the economic significance of this institu- 
tion. The wagf institution has probably exercised a permanent 
influence on the rise of the San‘a’ market as we may deduce by 
examination of the data provided by al-Razi. 

Taking al-Razi's work as a starting point, from which the 
development of the market can be sketched, we can establish 
three phases of changes relevant to its organization: 1) the phase 
that Qanun San’ reflects in the 12th-13th/18th-19th century, 
2) the 13th/late 19th century phase, 3) the phase after the procla- 
mation of the Republic. 


1 The market organization in Qanun Şana’ is characterized 
essentially by the following feature compared with the situation 
that al-Razi portrays in the llth century, namely increased 
differentiation of the commodity markets. What is striking is the 
relatively large percentage of the supply of rural products, which 
is reflected in the corresponding number of markets. The various 
branches of handicraft production have become more differen- 
tiated because of increased specialization and are relocated. The 
spatial organization, particularly the division into two production 
zones, could roughly correspond to that of the present day. 


2 The market in the 19th century is distinguished primarily by 
the extension of the southern peripheral market, Suq Bab al- 
Yaman, where certain agricultural products, mostly fruit and 
vegetables, were exposed for sale and in fact are still sold there 
today. As contrasted with the present situation individual 
specialised markets formerly in the market centre, e.g. the Grape 
Market and the Bread Market, are today located on other sites. 


3 With regard to the present organization of the Market certain 
essential characteristics are to be remarked. These include the 
transfer of individual markets within the market centre, e.g. the 
Grape Market and the Bread Market; the vacating of markets in 
which indigenous products such as oil lamps and alabaster 
windows were sold, due to the town's being supplied with 
electricity and the importation of petroleum and other goods such 
as glass windows; the establishment of new markets in which 
imported manufactured goods are sold (in connection with which 
must be mentioned the change-over of technical equipment of 
some craftsmen, especially joiners, due to the adoption of 
machinery); structural transformation of the Camel Market into a 
place for dealing in industrial imported manufactures of a 
technical nature and assorted goods; the absence of a Horse and 
Mule Market in consequence of the mechanization of the means 


26 Cf. Qanun San‘a’, 286, no. 10. 
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Jumruk al-Qishr 
Jumruk al-Zabib 
Oil Press 
Garden 


1 Al-Jami‘ al-Kabir 

2 Masjid al-Rudwan 

3 Masjid al-Madhhab 
4 Masjid ‘Ali 

5 Masjid Mahmud 

6 Masjid al-Shahidayn 
7 Masjid ‘Aqil 

8 Masjid al-Zumur 


1 Earlier Suq al-Nasara 
2 Suq al-Milh 

3 Suq al-Khubz 
4 Suq al-Qat 

5 Suq al-Misbaghah 
6 Suq al-Fiddah 

7 Suq ‘Aqil 

8 Suq al-Saman 

9 Suq al-‘Aysh 

10 Suq al-Saman 

11 Suq al-Barut 

12 Suq al-Habb 

13 Suq al-Hilbah wa-'l-Milh 
14 Suq al-Mi'tarah 
15 Suq al-Zabib 

16 Suq al-Qishr 

17 Suq al-Mibsatah 
18 Suq al-Fitlah 

19 Suq al-Jadid 

20 Suq al-Nahas 

21 Suq al-Jila/Jala 
22 Suq al-Bazz 

23 Suq al-Qasib 

24 Suq al-Mahazim 
25 Suq al-Mikhratah 


26 Suq al-Kawafi 
27 Suq al-Salab 
28 Suq al-Quss 
29 Suq Harat al-Madar 

30 Suq al-Zumur 

31 Suq al-Baqar 

32 Suq al-Tahin 

33 Suq al-Baha'im 

34 Suq al-Jabbanah 

35 Suq al-‘Alaf 

36 Suq al-Halaqah 

37 Suq al-Janabi 

38 Suq al-Iswab 

39 Suq al-Mawaqid 

40 Suq al-Najjarin 

41 Suq al-Minqalah 

42 Suq Haddadin 

43 Suq al-‘Inab 

44 Suq al-Hinna 

45 Suq al-Nazarah 

46 Suq al-Nahas 

47 Suq al-Humaydi 

48 Suq Bab al-Yaman 

49 Suq Harat Dar al-Jami* 
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of transport (of the other livestock markets there remains only the 
Donkey Market, whilst the Cattle Market is mostly outside the 
town); the increasing integration of the peripheral market into the 
market centre; the transfer of the customs office outside the town, 
and the transfer of the money depository since Samsarat 
Muhammad b. Hasan (cf. pp. 191b, 278a), which served as one, 
was plundered in 1948. 


The Market and its Socio- 
economic Connection with 
Urban Society 


As set forth in the Introduction, it will be attempted to portray 
the involvement of the Market with the complexity of urban 
society by applying the concept of alliance groups. 

The kinship group, the corporative group bound to the 
Market, the social classes and the organization by residence are to 
be understood as groups of associates. 


The Kinship Group 


Patrilineal descent forms the basis of the kinship group. In 
order to understand the inner structure of the kinship group it is 
necessary to set out the terms of relationship employed. The 
terms are rendered by a descriptive notation the principle of 
which must be explained to the reader unacquainted with anthro- 
pological literature. This notation is based on the following 
designations: Fa = Father, Mo = Mother, So = Son, Da = 
Daughter, Chi = children, Br = Brother, Si = Sister, Hu = 
Husband, Wi = Wife; age relative to the person is rendered by e 
= elder, y = younger. By the combination of these designations a 
kinship term, always regarded as ego-centric, can be exactly 
defined. For the better understanding of the kinship terminology 
used in San‘a’ attention should be drawn to the fact that these 
terms come into the category of reference terms, i.e. the terms 
with which one designates a relative in the presence of a third 
party. Terms of address, used in speaking to a relative, are, as far 
as I could determine, identical with the reference terms—apart 
from a few designations. Thus the person addresses his step- 
father as ‘amm (FaBr), a custom probably rooted in the Levirate 
marriage. In a polygynous family group the person calls his 
father's wives—apart from his mother—kAalah (MoSi). That this 
form of address is derivable from sororal polygyny would be quite 
conceivable, but for the time being it must remain an open 
question. Address terms are Si = shagiqah, if the person is male 
and Br = sinway if the person is female. 


2 First ascending generation 


Fa ab, walid 
Mo umm, walidah 
FaBr ‘amm 
FaSi ‘ammah 
MoSi khalah 
MoBr khal 

3 Second ascending generation 

FaFa sid 
MoFa sid 
FaMo jaddah 
MoMo jaddah 


4 First descending generation 


Soe ibn, walad kabir 
Soy ibn, walad saghir 
Dae bint kabir 

Day bint saghir 

BrSo ibn al-akh 

BrDa bint al-akh 

SiSo ibn al-ukht 

SiDa bint al-ukht 


5 Second descending generation 


SoSo ibn al-ibn, ibn al-walad, hafid 

SoDa bint al-ibn, bint al-walad, 
hafidah 

DaSo ibn al-bint, sibt 

DaDa bint al-bint, sibtah 

Relations by Marriage 

BrWi zawjat al-akh, hamah 

SiHu nasib, sihr 

HuBr hamaya (lit., my brother in law) 

HuSi sthrah 

WiBr nasib 

WiSi nasibah 

HuFa ‘amm 

HuMo ‘ammah 

WiFa ‘amm 

WiMo ‘ammah 

FaBrWi ‘ammah 

FaSiHu zawj al-‘ammah, nasib 

MoSiHu za)j al-khalah, nasib 

MoBr Wi zawjah al-khal, khalah, nasibah 

FaWi khalah in remarriage or polygany 

MoHu ‘amm in remarriage 

WiSo rabib in remarriage 

WiDa rabibah in remarriage. 


Analysis of the kinship terms enables us to reveal the inner 


Blood Relations 

1 The ego generation 

Br. e. akh kabir 

Br. y akh saghir 
Si. e. ukht kabirah 
Si. y. ukht saghirah 


Br. Brother from the same father 
Si. Sister from the same father 
Br. Brother from the same mother 
Si. Sister from the same mother 
FaBrSo. 

FaBrDa 

FaSiSo 

FaSiDa 

MoSiSo 

MoSiDa 

MoBrSo 

MoBrDa 
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akh min al-ab 
ukht min al-ab 
akh min al-umm 
ukht min al-umm 
ibn al-‘amm 
bint al-‘amm 

ibn al-‘ammah 
bint al-‘ammah 
ibn al-khalah 
bint al-khalah 
ibn al-khal 

bint al-khal 


structure of the kinship group, and the legal obligations resulting 
from membership and status. The legal rights do not signify rights 
in respect of members only; this would be rather too simple. 
Economic considerations come into play too. In such a group 
consanguinity and affinity are not merely mechanisms for 
establishing descent, but also regulate the economic relations 
within the descent group and determine the external economic 
relations with it. Conceptually, primacy goes to ensuring the 
fundamentals of existence, but regard has to be made to the 
important fact that the obligations to render assistance, deriving 
from the status of a member, involve lasting consequences for his 
economic actions. One should think of blood money, for example, 
for the contribution to which legal action can be taken against the 
members of one’s descent group. Hence our primary interest lies 
in the economic regulations affecting the relations between 
kinsfolk. First of all, however, the aim is to reveal the fundamen- 
tal features of the present system of relationship. 


In accordance with patrilineal descent there is first a sharp 
distinction between paternal and maternal relatives. This distinc- 
tion is expressed etymologically in the designation /akmi (my 
flesh) for the paternal line, and aA/;, my family, or bayt al-khal for 
the maternal group of relatives. The use of /ahm, flesh, in this 
sense is ancient, for in al-Waqidi’s al-Maghazi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, Cairo-Oxford, 1966, II, 612, Suhayl speaks to the Prophet 
of ‘those relatives and flesh of ours (ha’ula’i agaribu-na wa-lahmu- 
nay. 

The criterion of relative age, i.e. senior and junior, is 
expressed only in the ego generation and in the first descending 
generation by the adjectives old and young. The relationship 
terms for relatives of the ascending generation designate the 
actual status at the same time. 

The terms in the ego generation, in the first ascending 
generation and in the descending generation are characterized by 
bifurcation, by which it is clearly indicated whether anyone is 
connected with the person by a male or female relation. In the 
second generation the grouping follows the merging principle, by 
which the lineal and collateral relatives are subsumed under one 
classificatory term. Among affinal relatives we find it also in the 
term for parent-in-law, “amm or ‘ammah, a designation that must be 
understood from the preferences for paternal parallel-cousin- 
marriage. 

Where consanguinity becomes clear, for example, is in the 
obligation to call on their parents which arises among the agnates 
when neo-local residence is established (i.e. residence in a new 
locality). The same applies for married women who live separated 
from their parents in consequence of patri- or viri-local residence. 

Attention must now be directed to the structure of the 
economic units firstly to the types of family that can be seen from 
the following table: 


Craftsmen Merchants Total 
(N7152) (N=81) (N=233) 
Number % Number % Number % 
Nuclear family 
(independent) 48 31.58 29 35.81 77 33.05 
Extended family 72 47.37 34 41.97 106 45.49 
Fraternal joint 
family 32 21.05 18 22.22 50 21.46 
Total 152 100.00 81 100.00 233 100.00 


The results of our random test reveal the following order of 
family types according to their frequency: extended family— 
independent nuclear family—fraternal joint family. The 
following were the reasons for the remarkably high percentage of 
fraternal joint family: a) lack of financial basis for founding a neo- 
local residence; in most cases the elder brother, who is favoured 
by primogeniture owing to the rules of inheritance, is in a 
position not to pay the younger brother his share; b) the extension 
of the house in the father’s lifetime involving living together and 
c) joint management of the paternal business established by the 
rules of inheritance. 

The fraternal joint family is based by the law of property on 
the milk mushtarak, joint ownership by brothers. Common 
ownership includes the paternal dwelling with all its dependen- 
cies and, as explicitly mentioned under point c) includes the 
father’s workplace and shop. Consequently a distinction must be 
made between the fraternal joint family as resident community 
and as an economic unit. Inquiries have shown that of a total of 
fraternal joint families of 50 only 22% come in the last category. 
In a fraternal joint family that forms a resident community the 
brothers manage their affairs independently of one another; yet 
the circulation of goods on the basis of distribution is naturally 
more intensive?” than among the blood (consanguineous) rela- 
tives. Yet if a fraternal joint family is also based on an economic 


27 Cf. A. Bornstein, 15, with samples from four different regions which only 
show slight deviations from the rate of divorce ascertained by the author. 
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unit, the redistribution in equal shares of the income by the elder 
brother ensues. 

Where the types of marriage are concerned I have at my 
disposal information on 119 persons (80 craftsmen, 39 merchants). 
Of these, 112 persons lived in monogamy (94.11%), only 7 of my 
informants had married a second wife; hence the percentage of 
the total of polygonous households among the persons questioned 
amounts to 5.89%. Parallel-cousin-marriage (FaBrDa) with 48 
cases attains a relatively high frequency of 40.34%. Regarding 
the stability of marriage, a count showed that 24 men had had a 
divorce, which corresponds to a percentage of 20.17%. As 
grounds for divorce, allegations were, incompatibility of the wife 
(11/ 45.83%), laziness (9/ 37.50%) and sterility (4/ 16.67%o).28 

After acquainting ourselves with the types of family upon 
which the economic unit is constituted, the question arises as to 
what extent the choice of profession follows the family tradition. 
To answer this question we must exclude those craftsmen (34) 
and merchants (25) who have moved to San‘a’ and pursue none of 
the occupations associated with the family tradition, and likewise, 
the silver and goldsmiths engaged in an occupation not based on 
family tradition. From the table below it is evident that choice of 
occupation associated with family tradition prevails over indivi- 
dual choice. An important difference between craftsmen and 
merchants is evident in the higher percentage of individual choice 
among craftsmen. 


Craftsmen Merchants Total 
(N7123) (N=56) (N=179) 
Number % Number % Number p 
Family 
tradition 82 66.67 45 80.36 127 70.95 
Individual 
choice 41 33.33 11 19.64 52 29.05 
123 100.00 56 100.00 179 100.00 


The next question naturally concerns the size of the economic 
unit. For this we have the following statistics: 


Craftsmen Merchants Total 
(N=157) (N=81) (N=238) 
Number % Number T Number 9 
One-man 
businesses 113 71.98 65 80.24 178 74.79 
Business with: 
1 Associate 11 7.01 1 1.24 12 5.04 
2 Associates 25 15.92 11 13.58 36 15.13 
3 Associates 6 3.82 3 3.70 9 3.78 
4 Associates 2 1.27 0 0.00 2 0.84 
5 Associates 0 0.00 1 1.24 1 0.42 
157 100.00 81 100.00 238 100.00 


The greater part of the economic units, 74.79%, consists of 
one-man businesses; only 25.21% are classed as businesses run by 
two or more persons. In the case of craftsmen and merchants, 
businesses involving two associates predominate. We are 
naturally interested to know how the businesses that come into 
the plural category are composed with regard to connections with 
relatives. The result of my inquiries are set out in the following 
table: 


Craftsmen Merchants Total 
(N=44) (N= 16) (N=60) 
Number % Number % Number p] 
Relatives 31 70.45 12 75.00 43 71.67 
Relatives and 
non-relatives 6 13.64 2 12.50 8 13.33 
Non-Relatives 7 15.91 2 12.50 9 15.00 
Total 44 100.00 16 100.00 60 100.00 


28 This conclusion is as an antithesis of the possible generalisation of Cl. Meil- 
lassoux’s model. 
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As one can gather from the table, in the majority of cases in 
which associates are running a business they are relatives 
(71.66%). Further research shows that they are mostly (consan- 
guineous) relatives. Apart from sons and brothers other consan- 
guineous relatives are paid, exactly like workers, not relatives, on 
the basis of the current agreement for the occupational group 
concerned. 

The compass of the economic unit is flexible: it is determined 
by the type of family, the extended family, the nuclear family and 
the fraternal joint family. In the extended family we can see the 
predominant type of basis for the economic unit. However, by 
the family types mentioned there is given only the social frame- 
work for possibilities of economic integration within a group of 
relatives. The function of the family economic unit is affected by 
an economic order of size, the size of the business, which 
determines its production. Our research has yielded a 
numerically high proportion of one-man businesses. But this 
signifies nothing more than the male parent’s ownership of the 
means of production and his consequent exertion of social control 
on the members of his family unit, as also that the economic status 
of the family depends exclusively on his industry and efficiency. 

To assess the consequences arising from this situation it is first 
necessary to examine a further economic component, the division 
of labour between the sexes within the family, and then to clarify 
the structure of authority rooted in the extended family. 

With regard to the division of labour between man and wife 
we have to limit ourselves to noting that the production of goods 
and trading, viz. the activities by which the economic basis of the 
family is assured, come exclusively within the competence of the 
man. Within the wife’s domain belong household affairs and 
bringing up children. As a worker she is therefore excluded from 
the process of production and the commercial sector. This, 
however, does not mean that her social status is thereby held to be 
inferior, for we must not overlook her function as mother, 
through which not only is the continuation of the line/lineage 
guaranteed, but the labour force potential for the economic unit 
ensured. 

The authority of the genitor in the family is based on three 
factors. Firstly, from an economic point of view it is decisively 
furthered by patrilineal descent by reason of the inheritance 
settlement associated with this descent. Secondly, it is supported 
by the fact that he exercises effective control of the capital (ras 
al-mal) and thirdly, by the right of distribution of income, which 
he exercises through his control of the means of production. Since 
he controls the means of production and distribution of income 
his agnates fall into a state of dependence especially apparent in 
the case of a marriage when the requisite bride price is transferred 
to another economic unit, the family of the bride. One must not 
make the mistake of interpreting this dependence, with its 
undeniable tendency frequently to cause conflict, as exploita- 
tion.? The family understands itself from an economic view- 
point, to be a unit based on a partnership (sharikah) in which the 
agnates have a valid claim to a share (si‘ayah) of the income 
produced by their work. Into this share come not only mainte- 
nance costs but also the claim to wealth accumulated by the 
genitor, including the means of production, assured by the 
inheritance settlement. Lastly one must not forget that primo- 
geniture, the right of the first born, certainly involves an unequal 
distribution of the estate among the agnates. From this aspect 
this economic dependence of the agnates on their genitor cannot 
be designated as exploitation. 

With regard to paternal authority one point, viz. the possible 
control of the marriage, needs clarification. The bestowal of the 
bride price required demands that the genitor should not 
distribute a part of the income, but accumulate it. He is moti- 
vated to take this action by the social obligation to guarantee the 


29 W. Dostal, 1974, 2 passim. 
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continuation of the line. His control of the marriage of the 
agnates is limited to the choice of the group with which the 
initiating of a relationship is deemed desirable. The bestowal of 
the bride price ensues independently of the work performed by 
the agnate because of the relatively early age of marriage between 
the ages of 16 and 18. The family economic unit is only 
dissolved, of course, if the father dies when the agnate leaves the 
community house based on the patri-local residence to start a neo- 
local household in a new district. The possibilities of indepen- 
dence outside the paternal family are economically limited. As a 
rule this is possible only when there is not enough room available 
for the agnate’s family in the paternal home. In such a case the 
agnate receives an advance from the share of the inheritance due 
to him, even when the agnate is striving for economic indepen- 
dence. The economic dependence on the father is presumably 
terminated by this, yet the social obligation (fard) to render 
assistance implied by membership of a group of relatives remains 
in force. These include both legal obligations (payment of blood 
money, standing surety, etc.) and economic assistance (sadaqah or 
musa'adah), obligatory upon all (consanguinal) relatives of a 
person. The significance of consanguity, to which repeated 
reference is made, is also expressed in the ritual visitation for the 
exchange of gifts (ziyarat al-arham). On the occasion of al-'Id al- 
Kabir one must visit all married women of the group (FaMo, 
MoMo, FaSi, MoSi, MoSiDa, MoBrDa, and in case of marriage 
to another man, also FaBrDa) and give a present. One receives 
gifts in return. 

The circulation of goods within the kinship group, including 
affinal relatives is limited to the reciprocal distribution (bada/) of 
the means of existence. 


Groups of Alliance Bound to the Market 


Producers and merchants, united through dealing in certain 
goods manufactured and supplied, form groups of alliance with 
exclusively occupational interests. Consequently every craftsmen 
and merchant belongs to such a group. These groups of alliance 
bear no name of their own, but are called after the respective craft 
or market in which they are located, e.g. the People of the Cloth 
Market (Ahl Suq al-Bazz). 

All members of a group of associates are on equal footing 
(mutakafi) and when they infringe its resolutions they are liable 
to legal disciplinary proceedings (mutagagan), should provision 
be made for the prosecution of an offender. Cooperation with 
other sectors of the craft, and agreements individually concluded 
with customers, are not affected by a resolution of a group of 
associates. 

Every group of associates is presided over by an ‘agil. The 
holders of this office are elected by the members; they are person- 
alities who appear suitable by reason of their social reputation and 
their qualities. Before such elections parties often form within 
the group of associates; yet the “qil elected by a simple majority 
of votes is generally respected by all members of the group. 
Elections take place when the “aq: in office resigns, or is accused 
of acting contrary to the interests of the group. The latter occurs 
if he ignores its resolutions (khiyanat al-qarar). In such cases he 
receives a letter signed by all members of the group communicat- 
ing to him his removal from the office. The “qil is thereupon 
obliged to convene an election meeting. 

The election meeting and extraordinary meetings summoned 
in case of need are mostly held in the court of a mosque. 

Among the functions of the “qil are: 1) supervising the 
implementation of resolutions passed at meetings by group 
members (ga‘idah al-majmu'ah). 2) arbitrating in disputes 
between group members; in disputes between members of 
different groups of associates the 'agi] of the group concerned 


intervenes as mediator; 3) convening meetings should the 
economic situation or ordinance require; at these meetings, 
among other things, price regulations are agreed in order to 
guarantee a fair basis for competition for all group members; 
4) representing the economic interests of the group before other 
groups of associates and before the authorities; 5) collecting the 
zakat tax from members of the group. For performing his office 
the “qil receives remuneration. As a rule it amounts to one tenth 
of the yield of the zakat tax. There are, however, other regula- 
tions, as can be seen from Article 10 of the resolution (garar) of 
the joiners’ association, infra, which affords us an insight into the 
kind of resolution carried by a meeting. This document concerns 
the associate group of joiners, and was placed at my disposal by 
the ‘Aqil, al-Hajj Husayn ‘Ali al-Tawil. It was drawn up on the 
occasion of his election. Emphasis is laid on the regulations for 
raw material procurement of timber imports and on fair distribu- 
tion of the timber to members of this group of associates. The 
import of timber is controlled collectively by a veto on individual 
purchase. A specially appointed committee supervises the distri- 
bution of the timber, which is stored in two yards, the common 
property of the group of associates. By controlling the distribu- 
tion of timber a common set of conditions guarantees a fair basis 
of competition between individual joiners. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


This is a decision of all the joiners in the capital, San‘a’, after a 
meeting held by all the signatories below, on the following articles: 


Article 1 

The ‘agil elected is spokesman on behalf of all the joiners, he 
being al-Hajj Husayn ‘Ali al-Tawil. 

Article 2 

The dealers (muslihin) in the sale of punub-timber as a committee 
with the “qi are al-Hajj Salih Muhsin al-Bayli and al-Hajj 
Mansur al-Bayli for Bir al-‘Azab, and the Sayyid Lutf ‘Abbas and 
al-Hajj Muhammad Hamzah for San‘a’. All four will meet together 
when need requires. 


Article 3 

All of us affirm that it is obligatory to collect all the tunub-timber 
imported to San'a' in two depots, one in San‘a’ and the other Bab 
al-Balaqah. No importer may deposit sumub-timber in any but 
these two depots. 


Article 4 

After the arrival of the gumub-timber in the depot, the “qü 
accompanied by two honest men (‘udu/) to be elected by the 
joiners, will come and then the price-fixing (tas?r) at the price 
appropriate to the commodity will take place in the presence of 
the vendor. 


Article 5 

After price-fixing the junub-timber imported will be distributed 
to the joiners, each according to his demand if what is imported is 
(sufficient) to meet the entire demand, but, if not, it will be 
distributed by shares in portions, none having the right to receive 
more than his portion. 

Article 6 

No joiner is permitted to purchase from any importer for himself 
before the arrival of the sumub-timber at the depot. Anyone who 
bargains with any importer or dealer of the first-(mentioned) is 
liable to be fined 500 riyals and to a week's imprisonment. 

Article 7 

No joiner is permitted to advance any sum of money to any 
importer to purchase funub-timber for himself exclusively or to 
import on his own account. 

Article 8 

These decisions must be observed and be officially put into 
execution by the district (muhafazah) of San‘a’ and the Ministry 
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14.1 The joiners' agreement 


of the Interior after they have been put into execution by the 
Ministry of Supply, as required by the clauses of the order 
(la^ihah) issued by the Supply (Ministry), dated ....... SEOs ss 
Anything which is neglected and not put into execution is one of 
the matters that allows the section intent to defraud, influence to 
upset the crafts and to attempt to render the order of the (Ministry 
of) Supply ineffective. 

Article 9 

Whosoever purchases from any (place) but the official depot, be 
the purchase in San‘a’ or from the road outside (it), or from the 
tunub-timber place of Bajil, al-Haymah or ‘Amran has no right to 
do so, and if any one of the joiners transgresses or by purchasing 
elsewhere than (in) San‘a’ he is liable to a fine of 500 riyals and to 
a week's imprisonment. Even if he should have an agent who has 
any sum of money of his he has no right to purchase for himself 
exclusively, but is obliged to import the funub-timber to the 
depot. Supervision is the (duty of) the committee constituted 
under the superintendance of the ‘aqil, and they have the right to 
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dispose of the imports in the way consonant with the interest of 
the people. 


Article 10 

In return for undertaking these tasks the ‘aqil receives duties on 
the tunub-timber (of) 20 bugshahs on every load, as also the yard 
charge (kharj) (of) 20 bugshahs on every load, deducted from the 
price. 


The meeting mentioned in the brief introduction to the 
document may have been held in the Masjid Qubbat al-Mahdi 
which is now a favourite place for the joiners to meet. All the 
persons mentioned in Article 2 are joiners, but the last-named 
specialises in the manufacture of door-locks. 


Bismillah al-Rahman al-Rahim 

Hadha qarar min kaffat al-najjarin bi-’l-‘asimah San'a* 
ba'd ijtima‘ ‘ugida min kaffat al-muwagqi'in adna 
hadha ‘ala ’l-mawadd al-atiyah. 


1. Al-Maddat al-ula 

‘Aqil al-najjarin al-murashshah mu'abbiran ‘an 

jami“ al-najjarin wa-huwa al-Hajj Husayn ‘Afi al-Tawil. 

2. Al-Thaniyah 

Al-muslihin fi bay‘ al-tunub ka-lajnah ma‘ al-‘Gqil 

al-Hajj Salih Muhsin al-Bayli wa-’l-Hajj Mansur Husayn 

al-Bayh li-Bir al-‘Azab wa-’l-Sayyid Lu[f ‘Abbas wa- 

"-Hajj Muhammad Hamzah li-San'a? wa-yajtami'u idha 

da'at al-hajah li-jam' al-arba'ah. 

3. Al-Thalithah 

Nugarrir jami'una bi-wujub jam‘ al-tunub al-warid 

ila San‘a’ fi mustawda ‘ayn ithnayn wahid fi San‘a’ wa- 

*L-thani Bab al-Balagah wa-laysa li-ayyi muwarrid wad‘ 

al-tunub ft ghayr hadhayn al-mustawda ‘ayn. 

4. Al-Rabi‘ah 

Ba‘d wusul al-tunub ila ’l-mustawda‘ yaşil al- qil 

wa-ithnayn ‘udul bi-janib-ah mimman sa-yaqa‘ al-ikhtiyar 

lahuma min al-najjarin wa-ba‘d dhalika yahsul 

tas Tr al-tunub bi-hudur al-bayi* bi-I-si'r al-la’iq 

li-"-bida'ah 

5. Al-Khamisah 

Yatawazza‘ al-tunub al-warid ba‘d tas r-ah ‘ala ’I-najjarin 

li-kull wahid bi-qadr al-talab idha kan al-warid sa-yughatti 

jami“ al-talab wa-illa fa-yuwazza* ashuman ‘ala ’l-hisas wa- 

laysa li-ahad al-haqq fi akhdh ziyadah ‘ala hissati-hi. 

6. Al-Sadisah 

La yajuz li-ahad min al-najjarin an yishtari min ayyi 

muwarrid li-nafsi-hi qabl wugul al-tunub ila "I-mustawda* wa- 

man tasawam maʻa ayy muwarrid aw muglih min al-awwalin fa- 
'alayhi 

gharamah khams mi'at riyal wa-habs usbu*. 

7. Al-Sabi‘ah 

La yajuz li-ayyi najjaran yugaddim ayyi mablagh li-ayyi muwarrid 

“ala shira’ punub bi-khugügi-hi wa-la an yuwarrid li-nafsi-hi. 

8. Al-Thaminah 

Yajib i'timad hadhihi al-gararat wa-tanfidh-ha rasmiyyan min 

muhafazat $an‘a’ wa-’l-dakhiliyyah ba'da tanfidh-ha min 

wizarat al-tamwin ‘ala tanfidh bunud al-la’ihat al-sadirah min al- 

tamwin bi-tarikh . . .wa-raqam . . . wa-’lladhi uhmilat wa- 

lam tunaffadh mimma ja‘ala li-"-fi'at al-mutala'ibah al- 

ta" thir li-irbak al-hiraf wa-muhawalat ilgha’ al-la’ihat 

al-tamwiniyyah. 


30 E. Glaser. 
31 W. Dostal, 1974. 
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9. Al-Tasi‘ah 
Man ishtara min ghayr al-mustawda‘ al-rasmi sawa’an fi $an'a* 
al-shira’ aw min al-tariq min kharij aw min mahall al-tunub min 
Bajil aw al-Haymah aw ‘Amran fa-laysa lahu haqq fi dhalika wa- 
idha 
ta‘adda ahad al-najjarin bi-’I-shira’ min ghayr Şan Q’ fa-'alayhi 
gharamah khams mi'at riyal wa-’l-habs usbu‘ wa-law kana lahu 
‘amil wa-ladayhi lahu ayyi mablagh fa-la haqq lahu fi-’I-shira’ 
li-nafsi-hi khassatan bal yajibu ‘alayhi tawrid al-tunub ila °l- 
mustawda ‘ wa-’l-nagar li-’l-lajnah al-mukawwanah bi-nagar al- 
aqil wa-lahum haqq al-tagarruf fi-’l-warid bi-’l-wajh alladhi 
yitamashsha maʻa maglahat al-nas. 


10. Al-‘Ashirah 

Li-l-'agil fi mugabil muzawalat tilka al-a mal ‘@’idat fi-’l- 
tunub ‘ala kull haml "ishrin bugshah wa-’l-kharj li-’l-hawsh 
aydan ‘ishrin buqshah ‘ala kull haml tu’khadh min al-thaman. 


Social Classes 


We conceive of the class system existing in San‘a’, as groups of 
alliances interpreting it as a hierarchic order of such groups. To 
appreciate fully the identical interests of a class considered as an 
alliance formation the concept of class must be defined from the 
view point of the criteria given by the informants. Two 
principles determine the concept of class, the ideology of uni- 
linear descent and society's estimation of the various occupa- 
tions.30 The ideology of unilinear descent must be seen from the 
following view point. In a patrilineal system of descent the claim 
to membership, with its legal implications depends on the 
genealogical context leading through the male line which 
becomes the decisive criterion of group membership. In other 
words, descent from eponymous male ancestor involves the 
formation of a group in which the shared consciousness of its 
members is based on a common descent, and thereby produces an 
effect of aloofness by which one is separated from those groups 
that do not come within this genealogical context. Hence it is 
expressly and repeatedly stated by those groups falling outside 
this context that they are ga/i/ al-agl, of inferior lineage, and this 
determines their social position. The second criterion of social 
aloofness consists in society's estimation of occupations. This 
latter is based, as we shall later explain in detail, on the distinction 
made among the Yemeni tribes, between those occupations the 
practice of which is reckoned honourable, and which are there- 
fore engaged in by peasant craftsmen and those relegated to the 
socially inferior among the peasantry and those to engage in 
which impugns the tribesman's honour. On the basis of these two 
principles endogamy functions as a steering mechanism that 
limits the exchange in marriage, goods, wife, to circulation within 
the class, and, as a principle of rank, guarantees the purity of 
descent. Therefore endogamy is an identical interest of members 
of the social class. 

Society in San'a' is organized in four stable classes:3* 

1 Sada) (sing. Sayyid) 

2 Managib (sing. Mangub) 

3 Bani ’l-Khums (in other parts of Yemen: ‘andil, (pl., anadil), 
muzayyin (pl. -ah) 

4 Akhdam 

The Sadah claim and justify their privileged position by their 
descent from the Prophet. From this group come also many of 
the ulema, those versed in jurisprudence, whose knowledge on 
one hand, and membership of the Sadah class on the other, 
qualify them to perform important functions and occupy key 
positions in the administration. Many Sadah are also engaged in 
trade. 

The term Manasib is to be understood as a synonym for the 
group whose members claim a ‘tribal ancestry’, as opposed to the 


Bani ’l-Khums who are considered as being without ancestry. For 
this reason the word ‘‘Arab’ is frequently used instead of Manasib. 
The Manasib are engaged in the following occupations— 
commerce, and as silversmiths, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, and 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, blade-polishers, dagger-haft makers, 
joiners, turners, water-pipe-makers, mattress-fillers, plangi-dyers, 
inscription painters, stonemasons, bricklayers, porters; tomb- 
stones are made by two families (Bayt Badiyy and Bayt Usta). 

Men among the Manasib capable of bearing arms were 
compelled to do military service, if the town was attacked. In 
such a case an ‘Aqil al-Harb was elected who had to organize the 
defence. 

To the Bani 'l-Khums group belong the shoemakers, dagger- 
sheath cover makers, belt makers, saddlers, tanners, brickmakers, 
barbers, bath attendants, cuppers or blood-letters, café proprie- 
tors, butchers, also the gashshamin (sing., gashsham), i.e. leek, 
onion and vegetable growers of the mosque gardens. In disputes 
within the groups of the Manasib members of the Bani ’l-Khums 
act as mediators. In the common law of the urban population the 
killing of a member of the Bani ’l-Khums by a Mansiib is reckoned 
as a discreditable act. 

The Akhdam are a numerically small group in $an‘a’ mostly 
employed as street cleaners. They may neither acquire houses 
nor purchase land. Entry into other occupations is forbidden 
them. In contrast to members of other classes they are not 
allowed to carry arms. 

Apart from the typical dress of the Sadah, the dagger, the kind 
and the way it is worn constitute a social status symbol. There are 
three distinct types of dagger: thumah (a), jihaz (b) and sikh (c). 
The thumah is regarded as the mark of rank of the Sadah, the 
Jihaz or the Manasib and the third type, sikh, for the Bani 

*1-Khums. 

The social estimation of the occupations, already mentioned in 
the introductory observations to this section proves ethnologically 
important insofar as it coincides with the estimation of occupa- 
tions by the tribes. Here a short digression is necessary to 
compare the material gathered in my researches among the Bani 
Hushaysh tribe of the mountainous district north east of $an‘a’.3? 

The Bani Hushaysh live in a community with two socially 
inferior groups: the Muzayyinah and Dawshans. The legal basis 
of this community is constituted by the jiwar (protection)—rela- 
tionships conferred on these groups by the tribe. This protection 
relationship guarantees them sojourn in the tribal territory, free 
practice of their occupations and safety of life and property. Of 
the Dawshans there is only one family that wanders in Bani 
Hushaysh territory and keeps body and soul together acting as 
strolling singers, musicians and as casual workers.33 The Muzay- 
yinah live often in seclusion in their settlements. They engage in 
the following occupations: butchers, tanners, shoemakers, 
weavers, potters, cuppers or blood-letters and barbers. What is 
significant for us is that important crafts of the peasant economy 
such as those of joiner, smith, bricklayer and mason are limited to 
members of the tribe. As a rule some peasant families have for 
generations specialized in the crafts just mentioned, which they 
practise along with their farm work. These peasant-craftsmen 
together with the Muzayyinah create favourable conditions for 
internal self-sufficiency in essential goods in the peasant tribal 
community. 

The occupations of the Manasib of the urban population of 
San‘a’ correspond, as far as their social evaluation is concerned, to 
those found among the peasant-craftsmen, while the occupations 
of the Bani ’l-Khums coincide with those of the Muzayyinah. In 
this respect the class system stands out clearly differentiated from 
the already known urban society of Tarim in Wadi Hadramawt— 
to quote a South Arabian example. There the hierarchic organi- 
zation of the population is as follows. 1) Sadah, 2) Mashayikh, 
3) Qaba'il, 4) Masakin hadar, 5) Masakin qu'afa' and 6) ‘Abid.** 
The bulk of the Tarim population consists of the Masakin hadar 
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and Masakin du‘afa’ classes. Among the Masakin hadar, besides 
the merchants, the following occupations are found—silversmiths, 
joiners, turners and tailors; the occupations of the Masakin 
du‘afa’ are by contrast: smiths, weavers, tanners, butchers, 
shoemakers, bricklayers, stonemasons, barbers, cuppers, blood- 
letters and the landless farm workers. As contrasted with the 
scale of social values of the occupations in San‘a’, the smiths, 
bricklayers and the stonemasons in Tarim are deemed socially 
discriminating occupations. Contrary to Tarim society influ- 
enced by rent-capitalism wide-spread in the Middle East, the class 
society in San‘a’ corresponds with the social structure of the free 
peasant tribes. This coincidence discovered in social rating 


between tribal and urban society must clearly be taken into 
account in reflections on the development of urban society in 
San‘a’. 


Fig. 14.1 The jihaz means the belt (hizam) with the thumah or ‘asib, the dagger 
Qanbiyyah), plus the ornaments and instruments that go with it (cf. p. 240). 
(Notes from Ahmad al-Shami.) 

1 Thumah, worn by turban-wearers (mu‘ammamin) also called ‘alam al-bayad, 
white world, i.e. Sadah, Qudah, merchants (tujjar). In Yarim, Khubban, etc., 
tuzah is said for thumah. 2 ‘Asib (‘iswab) with silver ornamented dagger and 
scabbard. (The sabiki is longer than the ‘iswab, but shorter than a Yemeni 
sword, and has no crook; it is worn by Sadah, Mashayikh and chiefs.) 3 ‘Asib. 
There are many varieties but this is the best known. It is worn by the “alam 
al-sawad, the black (properly blue) world, those who wear sama'id and aqba', 
impregnated with indigo, Mashayikh, peasants/cultivators or Sadah. 
4 Janbiyyah or thumah, worn by the muzzayins, jazzars (butchers) and mugahwis 
(coffee-inn keepers). 


Urban District Organization 


San‘a’ is organized in urban districts. An urban district can be 
described as a locality bound group of alliance formations 
(gama‘at al-harah) consisting of leagues of families of different 
descent unrelated to one another. This means that with regard to 
identical range of interests no class differences appear. Urban 
district organization is founded on the principle of neighbourly 
understanding (hukm al-jiwar). Apart from the general interests of 
such local groups it can be established that mutual aid, i‘anah, lies 
in the centre of their range of interests. The members of an urban 
district are under an obligation to render mutual aid. This includes 
giving goods and money to members who have fallen on evil days 
(mankub, pl., -in) in cases of calamity, also gifts for weddings and 
for defraying funeral costs. This aid is not given direct but 
distributed through a central authority, the ‘Aqil of the urban 
district. 

The male enfranchised members (by legal rights or by military 
service) of an urban district elect the ‘Aqil. It is quite possible—as 
can be seen from the roll of the urban district—for several urban 
districts to elect the same “Aqil. u 

The following come within the competence of the “Aqil: 

1 Relations with the urban administration. He represents the 
interests of his district before the authority and also before 
other districts. 

2 Mediation between disputing parties (mutanazi‘n) in his 
district. 

32 Op. cit., 3. For distribution, see—Ed. Glaser, R. B. Serjeant, 1961. 


33 Cf. W. Dostal, 1972: 13 passim, R. B. Serjeant, 1949, 1950, 1957. 
34 Cf. R. B. Serjeant, 1950. 
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3 Detecting thieves and handing them over to the police. For 
this purpose and particularly for security control he always has 
the assistance of a Shaykh al-Layl. The latter either patrols 
the district himself or sends a watchman (haris). Both are 
paid by the Municipality. 

4 Collecting contributions for the neighbourhood’s aid. If need 
be, the ‘Aqil calls at every house in his district (zanaqqal ila 
kulli "-buyut ). 

5 Collecting the zakat tax. The following taxes are collected: 
zakat al-mal (property tax), zakat al-hablah (tax on grape- 
vines) and levy for Ramadan. (zakat al-fitrah at the end of 
Ramadan). From the property and grape-vine tax he 
receives expenses amounting to 5% of the sum gathered. 

The heads of the urban districts constitute a council (majlis 
al-‘uqgal) that meets only when circumstances require. 

Since the urban district organization differs from that of the 
towns of Hadramawt, to quote a South Arabian example, it is 
necessary to give a sketch of the individual character of the urban 
district of San‘a’. 

1 The size of an urban district varies and may in general be 

described as relatively small. Hence the tendency to merge with 

other districts (majmu ‘ah) if this appears advisable. Such mergers, 
however, need not be permanent. Mergers come into being when 
the members of several urban districts agree on one “Aqil. 


2 Because of the present situation the question whether the 
urban districts developed from isolated settlements of single tribal 
groups cannot be answered. Research has perhaps yielded some 
clues in support of this—members of a tribe tend to settle in a 
closed unit—yet the fact must not be overlooked that the 
composition of the inhabitants of a district now varies very much 
in accordance with their tribal origins. In connection with the 
problem of the founding of urban districts mosques might play a 
certain part, for frequently the urban districts are named after 
mosques situated in their area. 


3 Membership of the urban district acquired by birth is not 
permanent; in contrast with the local laws of the Tarim urban 
district organization the members of an urban district in San‘a’ 
can move without the permission of the ‘Aqil and settle in another 
district. To what extent an older local law is here concerned must 
for the present remain an open question, for in the tribal domain a 
member cannot leave his tribal district without authorization. 


The following list of urban districts must be preceded by the 
observation that at present the number of urban districts is 
uncertain because of the rapid growth of the town. Therefore a 
distinction is made terminologically between the older urban 
districts (arat) and newly formed ones (minfagah). At the time 
of my last stay in 1975 54 harat and 12 manatiq could be counted. 


The list is based on a compilation, ‘Uggal harat wa-aswaq 
wa-fanadiq wa-maja’im of 1.vii.1971 in San'a', of the authority 
‘Maslahat li-"l-shu'uün al-Baladiyyah wa-'l-qarawiyyah' of Maktab 
Baladiyyat Liwa San'a'. This compilation had to be supple- 
mented by oral statements of informants as it proved on checking 
to be incomplete. The additions are indicated thus *. 


A Harat 

1 H.al-Bashah 

2 H. al-Nusayr 

3 H. Ghurqat al-Qalis 
H. al-Maydan 


Name of the “Aqil 
Ahmad al-Hamdani 


* Ali al-Jindari 
. al-Filayhi Muhammad al-Zalab 


. Ghuzl al-Bash 


Hadi Sha'üsh 


12 H. Yasir 
13 H. al-Madrasah 


14 H. Qibli al-Maydan 


15 H. al-Shahidayn 
16 H. Mahmud 
17 H. Musa 

18 H. al-Humaydi 
19 H. Babr Rajraj 
20 H. al-Hasusah 
21 H. al-Tawashi 
22 H. Dar al-Jami' 
23 H. Dawud 

24 H. al-Qarabi 
25 H. Ibn al-Husayn 
26 H. al-Khara’ib 
27 H. al-Jila/Jala 
28 H. Khudayr 
29 H. al-Kharijah 
30 H. Talhah 

31 H. Tawus 

32 H. al-Jawafah 
33 H. Ma‘ad 

34 H. al-‘Alami 
35 H.al-Tabari 
36 H. al-Hurgan 
37 H. Samrah 

38 H. Mu'ammar 
39 H. al-Abhar 
40 H. al-Jadid 


41 H. Barrüm (Abi’l-Rum) 
42 H. Bab al-Nahrayn 


43 H. Bab al-Sabah 
44 H. al-Sa’ilah 
45 H. al-Matit 


46 H. Qubbat al-Mahdi 
47 H. Bustan al-Sultan 


48 H.al-Mansurah 
49 H. 'Agil* 

50 H. Jamal al-Din* 
5] H.al-Wushali* 


52 H. Sarhat Hawa’ij* 


53 H. al-Kharraz* 
54 H. al-Quzali* 
B Manajig 
1 M. Kharij Bab al- 
Hurriyah 
2 M. Bab al-Salam 


3 M. Shari' al-Zubayri 


4 M. al-Zumur 
5 M. Bab Sha'üb 
6 M. Farwah 

7 M. Musayk 


8 M. al-Tariq al-Mu'addi 


(min Sha‘ub ila 
"]l--Qiyadah) 

9 M. Tariq San'2' ila 
Ta‘izz 


The San‘a’-Ta‘izz Road 


10 M. al-Sa‘di 

11 M. al-Safiyat al- 
Shargiyyah 

12 M. ila 'l-Afran 


Summary 


Hamud al-Maswari 


Ahmad Salah Shá'üsh 


Husayn al-Kadas 
Ahmad al-Akwa‘ 


Ahmad al-Hamdani 
‘Ali al-Jaradi 
‘Ali al-Qawali 


‘Ali al-Mahgiri 


Ahmad al-Qahm 
Muhammad al-Qadi 


Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bahri 
Ahmad Hajir 


‘Abdullah al-Na‘ami 


‘Ali Yahya al-Shahari 


* No names are given because 
of contradictory information 


Name of the “Aqil 


Muhammad ‘Ali al-Shaybani 
‘Ali ‘Umar 
The road leading from Sha‘tib 


to the Qiyadah (Military H.Q.) 


Ahmad ‘Ali al-Ashmali 


Husayn al-Nihmi 


The concept of the group of alliances, I believe, enables the 
social positions, rights and duties in which a person is involved— 
in the sense of an individual engaged in the market—to be shown 


in its actual social frame of reference. In this commercial context 
there operate from the economic angle, different forms of commo- 
dity circulation as follows: 


Family Redistribution of income. 

Kinship group Reciprocal distribution of 
stuffs. 

Exchange of gifts. 
Group of alliances bound to Distribution of means of 
the Market production by an elected 

central authority. 

Social class Exchange of marriage 
payment for women. 

Urban District Distribution of reciprocal aid 


by an elected central authority. 


We can clearly observe the transformation of individual distri- 
bution into one effected by a central authority in those group 
domains in which distribution independent of individual interests 
seems necessary for the common benefit of all group members. 


Socio-economic Aspects of the 
Market Structure 


The relations outlined in the preceding sections remain 
disconnected and unintelligible without a knowledge of the 
market structure. Consequently several points relevant to an 
assessment of the market economy will be singled out to arrive at 
a baianced exposition. The following pages deal with the 
quantitative proportions of the handicraft and commercial 
sectors; the technological level of the craftsmen; the organization 
of trade; the nature of the relations between the urban market and 
its rural hinterland and finally the features peculiar to the urban 
market. 


The Quantitative Proportion of the Handicraft 
and Commercial Sectors 


To describe the position more concretely a tabular summary is 
used of results based on research carried out in March 1971. 
Quantitatively considered they reflect a demand situation, though 
only in a general form. 


The Commercial Sector 


Number % of the % of the total 
of shops total of of all business 
the group in the market* 
1 Foodstuffs and specialities 
Cereals 31 5.88 1.843 
Oils (saman, salit) 27 5.12 31.330 
Sugar and sweets 5 0.95 0.297 
Sweets 4 0.76 0.238 
Foodstuffs and miscellaneous 229 43.45 13.614 
Qishr 11 2.09 0.654 
Qishr and sundry 21 3.99 1.248 
Dried Fruit 24 4.55 1.427 
Dates 8 1.52 0.476 
Dates and Sundry 6 1.14 0.356 
Spices 12 2.26 0.713 
Vegetables, Fruit 30 5.70 1.784 
at 95 18.03 5.648 
Tobacco (local) 17 3.23 1.011 
Chewing tobacco (local) 7 1.33 0.416 
Total 527 100.00 31.330 
2 Clothing 
Textiles 301 89.58 17.895 
Woollens 22 6.55 1.308 
Shoes (imported) 13 3.87 0.773 
Total 336 100.00 19.976 
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3 Household goods 


Crockery 56 44.45 3.329 
Technical equipment 30 23.81 1.784 
Copperware and books 9 7.14 0.535 
Pottery (local) 6 4.76 0.357 
Bedclothes 1 0.79 0.059 
Wood 5 3.97 0.297 
Coal lignite 2 1.59 0.119 
Petroleum 17 13.49 1.011 

Total 126 100.00 7.491 

4 Various 

Henna 6 22.22 0.357 
Druggists 4 14.81 0.238 
Second-hand goods 14 51.86 0.832 
Paper 3 11.11 0.178 
Total 27 100.00 1.605 
Grand total 1016 60.404 


Handicraft Sector 


No. of % of total % of total of 


workshops of the businesses in 
group the market* 
1 Metal working 
Smiths 62 34.64 3.686 
Tinsmiths 29 16.20 1.724 
Coppersmiths 9 5.02 0.535 
Dagger makers 47 26.26 2.794 
Silversmiths 27 15.09 1.605 
Goldsmiths 5 2.79 0.297 
Total 179 100.00 10.641 
2 Wood working 
Joiners 74 81.32 4.399 
Locksmiths-joiners 4 4.39 0.399 
Turners 9 9.89 0.535 
Dagger sheath makers 2 2.20 0.119 
Basket weavers 2 2.20 0.119 
Total 91 100.00 5.410 
3 Textiles 
Tailors 69 57.03 4.102 
Cap makers 20 16.53 1.189 
Mattress fillers 3 2.48 0.178 
Plangi-dyers 2 1.65 0.119 
Woollen dyers 1 0.82 0.059 
Ropemakers 26 21.49 1.546 
Total 121 100.00 7.193 
4 Leather workers 
Shoemakers 44 42.72 2.616 
Makers of rubber buckets 9 8.74 0.535 
Saddlers 5 4.85 0.297 
Dagger-sheath cover makers 
and belt makers 45 43.69 2.675 
Total 103 100.00 6.123 
5 Various 
Oil pressers 4 9.30 0.237 
Bakers 1 2.32 0.059 
Bookbinders 2 4.65 0.119 
Barbers 24 55.82 1.427 
Radio repair shops 10 23.26 0.595 
Photographers 2 4.65 0.119 
Total 43 100.00 2.556 
Grand total 537 31.923 


* the grand total of all workshops, businesses and service establishments = 1682 
(March, 1971). 

The number of businesses closed during the inquiry 
amounted to 74, but it was not established whether they were 
temporarily closed or consisted of handicraft and commercial 
concerns permanently closed down. 
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Service Businesses 


Number % of the % of the total 

of shops total of all businesses 

the group in the market* 
Warehouses (samsarah) 38 29.46 2.259 
Eating houses 50 38.76 2.973 
Grills 7 5.42 0.416 
Cafes 12 9.30 0.713 
Soft drink purveyors 17 13.18 1.011 
Writers 2 1.55 0.119 
Money changers 3 2.33 0.178 
Total 129 100.00 7.669 
Grand total 1682 99.994 


The first fact to be noted is that the commercial sector with 
60.40% of the total of 1,682 businesses is proportionately the 
largest; contrasted with this the production sector amounts to 
only 31.93%. The proportion of service industries essential for 
the daily life of the market amounts to 7.67%. Thus the basic 
features of the market emerge. Our attention is now directed to 
considering to what extent typical characteristics of the demand 
position can be discovered. That means we must both examine 
the quotas within the handicraft and commercial sector and 
evaluate the quotas within the categories of these sectors. A 
breakdown of the quotas of the commercial sector indicates the 
following order based on a classification of 1,016 business 
premises—foodstuffs and stimulants (51.87%), clothing (33.07%), 
household goods (12.40%). The businesses entered under 
‘various’, standing at 2.66%, are left for further consideration. 
In considering the foodstuffs and stimulants the percentage of 
gat-shops is striking when compared with the understandably 
high proportion of provision shops (43.45%), particularly when 
they are compared with the extraordinary low quotas of 
businesses selling important foodstuffs such as oil, sugar or 
vegetables. This remarkably high proportion of the trade in gar 
reflects the great demand for this stimulant and illuminates one of 
the most important economic difficulties of the country. The 
demand for gat which, from a social point of view, bears those 
features known to us from the problem of alcoholism in Europe, 
leads to the result that the farmers restrict the cultivation of 
cereals in favour of gat because it yields a higher profit coupled 
with a considerably smaller expenditure of labour. Resort to this 
mono-cultivation naturally involves increasing dependence of the 
tribal economy on the urban market, the consequences of which 
are at present not yet calculable. 


14.2 Draper's shop selling imported dress materials. 
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14.3 Auctioneer selling a locally-made jacket. 


In general the provision market is dominated by imported 
goods for the proportion of locally produced goods amounts to 
only 21.63%. The same applies to the clothing and household 
goods sector. With regard to the latter we must note from the 
viewpoint of cultural change the modest percentage of shops 
selling local pottery supplied by potters from Wadi Sirr and 
Khawlan.? They were ousted by metal utensils and plastic ware, 
as can be seen in the proportion of 44.45% of the shops stocking 
these new kinds of goods. We have also to look at the high 
proportion of shops selling industrial technical equipment 
(23.81%) as a consequence of the increasing change. On the other 
hand it is doubtful whether the quota of petrol stations should 
also be considered from the aspect of cultural change as I have no 
information about the proportion of these in earlier times. 

The breakdown of the quotas for the handicraft sector reveals 
the following order in a total of 537 businesses—metal working 
(33.33%), textiles (22.53%), leather working (19.18%), wood 
working (16.95%), the remainder (8.01%) includes various 
occupations such as barbers, etc. 

Of particular ethnological interest are those branches of 
handicraft connected with the manufacture of daggers. The pro- 
portion of these in the metal industry amounts to 26.26%, in 
leather working to 43.69%. These relatively high quotas are 
evidence of the extent to which people, even today, adhere to the 
tradition of wearing a dagger as a social status symbol. In the 
category of ‘various’ in the handicraft sector the proportion of 
radio repair shops (23.26%) is striking: it is, though, understand- 
able when one remembers that the import of radios has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds since the setting up of the 
Republic. 


35 Compare Qanun San‘a’, 301, passim. 


Finally, we must look again at the service industries. The 
proportion (61.24%) of eating houses and purveyors of soft drinks 
to warehouses (samsarah) at 29.46% underlines the importance of 
this service to the market. 


Handicraft Technology and Organization of 
Production 


General Observations 

The continually increasing import of machine-made goods has 
reduced many branches of handicraft to a situation that confronts 
them with the threat of possible loss of existence. It is a familiar 
case that, with the flooding in of machine-made goods, the 
demand for locally manufactured products falls. The extent of 
the threat to the existence of some occupations becomes evident 
when, for example, among imported goods are found products 
that prove to be machine made imitations of goods of initially 
Yemen pattern and origin, such as sickles (sharim) produced in 
China.’ The fact that, under such conditions, the indigenous 
craft still remains competitive, needs, I daresay, no further 
explanation. The first to be hit by this crisis are those craftsmen 
who, on the one hand, cannot undertake the changeover to 
modern techniques because of the high costs of procurement of 
the necessary machinery, yet on the other hand because of lack of 
technical knowledge cannot withstand the competition when 
confronted with imported supplies. Only a few joiners have 


14.4 Carpenter at work. 


succeeded in adapting themselves to the new situation and to 
increasing production by the acquisition of machinery. Unaffect- 
ed by the threat are those branches of handicraft the products of 
which are not in competition with industrial goods to the same 
extent. Among those are saddlers, plangi-dyers, craftsmen 
concerned with dagger production and tinsmiths. Tailors also 
were able to carry on to some extent until about the time of my 
research, although faced with large imports of ready-made 
clothing. The reason is to be found, I suppose, in the attitude of 
the indigenous population in preferring mass-produced garments 
to tailor-made suiting. The same applies also to the cap makers. 
On the other hand the ropemakers have ceased producing rope 
and string and now confine themselves to manufacturing muzzles 
(fidamah, pl. fadayim) and carrier nets (shabakah) made from 
imported nylon cord. The turners, who specialize in making pipe 


36 Bernisch Historisches Museum, Ethnographical Department. Inv. Nr. Es. 
75.212.157. My thanks to Herr Dr. E. Klaey, Curator, for the information 
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14.5 Turner at his lathe. 


stems and water-pipe tubes (gasib), suffer from the spread of 
cigarette smoking. In this survey of the present state of handi- 
crafts in San‘a’ the situation of the silversmith must be briefly 
examined. Until 1949 the silversmith craft was largely in the 
hands of the Jews?" and their work has not been adequately 
replaced (cf. p.397a). Of the 27 shopkeepers on the Süq al- 
Fiddah only six (2296) served a short apprenticeship with Jewish 
silversmiths; the rest limited themselves to dealing in silver 
jewellery; most of them are already engaged in different occupa- 
tions. The standard of their technical ability is therefore very 
low, barely enough to carry out simpler repair work on old 
ornaments. In contrast to the silversmiths the few goldsmiths still 
make jewellery. 


Technology 


Technological development is reflected in the multiplicity of 
types of tool used in handicraft. To demonstrate more accurately 
the quality of handicraft equipment they are divided into four 
categories: 1. tools made by the craftsmen themselves; 2. locally 
produced equipment; 3. imported tools and 4. imported 
equipment altered in function and form. The last category is 
evidence of the creative activity released in this economically poor 
region to meet certain technical requirements. Imported tools are 
particularly valuable in such a region and the economic position 
does not allow them to be cast aside when worn out. For example, 
chisels and other tools are forged from files. The analysis of the 
technical equipment of the craftsmen as can be seen from the list 
below, reveals a very varied distribution of the categories of tools: 


Smiths 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
tools 
Number 16 l 3 1 21 
% 76.20 4.76 14.28 4.76 100 
Daggermakers 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
tools 
Number 1 2 7 0 10 


% 10 20 70 100 


regarding inventory numbers. 
37 E. Macro, 87, passim; see further E. Brauer: 233 passim, especially 239. 
38 For analysis of manual tools see W. Dostal, 1972, 26 passim. 
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Dagger-haft makers 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
tools 
Number 1 5 5 0 11 
% 9.10 45.45 45.45 100 
Dagger-blade polishers 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
equipment 
Number 0 5 10 0 15 
% 33.33 66.67 100 
Joiners 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
tools 
Number 0 10 11 2 23 
To 43.48 47.83 8.69 100 
Turners 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
tools 
Number 0 12 6 2 20 
% 60 30 10 100 
Shoemakers 
Self Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
equipment 
Number 0 6 2 0 8 
% 75 25 100 


Dagger-sheath cover makers 
and belt makers 
Self- Locally Imported Adapted Total 
produced produced imported 
equipment 
Number 0 4 7 5 16 
% 25 43.75 31.25 100 


a Tools made by the craftsmen themselves—smiths (76.20%), 
daggermakers (10%), dagger-haft manufacturers (9.10%). 


b Locally produced tools—shoemakers (75%), turners (60%), 
dagger-haft manufacturers (45.45%), joiners (43.48%), dagger 
blade polishers (33.33%), dagger sheath cover makers (25%), 
daggermakers (20%), smiths (4.76%). 


c Imported tools—daggermakers (70%), dagger blade polishers 
(66.67%), joiners (47.75%), dagger-haft manufacturers 
(45.45%), dagger sheath cover makers (43.75%), turners (30%), 
shoemakers (35%), smiths (14.28%). 


d Adapted imported equipment—dagger sheath cover makers 
(31.25%), turners (10%), joiners (8.69%), smiths (4.76%). 


In this breakdown can be perceived the varying degree of 
dependence of the craftsmen investigated, with regard to the 
supply of tools. Only the smiths prove largely self-sufficient. 
The proportion of imported tools in a total of 124, in fact amount- 
ing to 41.13%, cannot be neglected in considering the dependence 
on imported equipment. 


Fig. 14.2 Turners’ Tools: 1 Adze, matragah, pl. matarig. Hammer head: 1. 
1.8cm, hammer face — peen: 3cm, 2cm, eye: w. 1.7cm, handle: 27cm. 
2 Adze, gaddum. Blade: 1. 18cm; face: 6 x 3cm; cutting edge: 1. 14cm, eye: w. 
2cm, handle: 50cm. 3 Chisel, mingar/manaqir. Blade: 1. 14cm; cutting edge: 1 
cm. 4 Chisel, magaddah/magaddat. Blade: 1. 9cm; cutting edge: 1.6cm. 
5 Revolving knife, hadid. Blade: a 1.18cm; br. 2.5cm, b 1.15cm; br. 2cm, c 
1.12cm; br. 1.5cm, d 1.10cm; br. lem, e 1.12cm; br. 0.6cm. 6 Fretsaw, 
magsarah, pl. saghirah; |. 20cm. 7 Foxtail saw, magsarah; 1. 48cm. 8 Flat file, 
mabrad, pl. mabarid; 1. 32cm; br. 2.5cm. 9 Rasp, mashramah, pl. masharim; 1. 
30cm; br. 3cm. 10 Drill, makhdar, pl. makhadir; a wooden handle: 1.20cm; w. 
3cm, drill: 1. 20cm; b wooden handle: 1. 28cm; w. 2.5 cm, drill: 1.26cm; c 
wooden handle: 1. 24cm; w. 3cm, drill: 1.20cm; d wooden handle: 1.18cm; w. 
3cm, drill: 1. 25cm; e wooden handle: 1. 29cm; w. 3.3cmn, drill: 33cm; f 
wooden handle: 1. 25cm; w. 3cm, drill: w. 41cm. 11 Yemeni (pipe-turner’) 
lathe, makhrad, pl. makharid (properly makhrat makharit). 1. 1.03m; br. 29cm; 
h. 25cm; a) rukhbah, pl. rukab — wooden blocks 1.7cm; h. 8.5cm; b) ghurab — 
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centre; c) sayyar — slider (centre); d) Sa'id[sawa*id — slider (outer). The ends of 
the lathe are two wooden blocks (rukbah pl. rukab) about 205 mm x 125 mm x 
125 mm. At the bottom are three cut-outs for three wooden bars about 50 mm x 
50 mm which run between the two blocks. Two of these, the outside ones, are 
fixed to one block and the centre one which has peg-holes drilled vertically 
through it, is fixed to the other. The outer bars (sa‘id pl. sawa‘id) are sliders 
while the centre one (sayyar) is used to set the spacing of the two centres. 

The centres (ghurab (sing.)) are two right-angled brackets of metal set into the 
blocks at each end. On the operator's side of the centres is a bar (tanab) upon 
which the operator rests his tools as he turns the lathe. These are on the top 
surface of the blocks. 

The lathe is turned with a gaws (pl. aqwas) which the operator holds in his right 
hand while guiding the chisel with his left. The larger chisel (about 20 mm wide) 
is called hadidah or qalam, while the small chisel (about 7 mm wide) is the 
makaddah. 

The tool used for drilling the centre of the pipe is the makhdar. 
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Fig. 14.3 Carpenters’ Tools: 1 hammer, matragah/matarig; hammer head: 
1.13cm, hammer-face — peen: 3cm, eye: w. 1.5cm, handle: 36cm. 2 hammer, 
wisak/wasayik, possibly also wayasik; hammer head: 1. 16cm, hammer face: 
1.5cm; peen: 0.5cm, eye: w. 1.5cm, handle: 30cm. 3 Adze, gaddum; blade: 1. 
l6cm; face: 5 x 3.5cm; cutting edge: 13cm, eye: w. 2m, handle: 56cm. 
4 Foxtail saw, magsarah, pl. magasir; 1. 54cm. 5 Fretsaw, magsarah saghirah; 1. 
cm. 6 Broad saw, takhrigah, pl. takhrig; 1. 31cm. 7 Frame saw, minshar, pl. 
manashi; 1. 1.20m; br. 60cm. 8 Flat file; mabrad/mabarid, mudahat; 1. 21cm; 
br. 2.3cm. 9 rasp, mashramah|masharim; 1. 27cm; br. 3cm. 10 Three-sided 
file, mabrad mathluth; 1. 13cm; br. 1.5cm. 11 Plane, mamshag/mamashiq; 1. 
21cm; br. 5.5cm. 12 Rabbet plane, khasir|khusur; 1. 20cm; br. 4cm. 13 Chisel, 


Fig. 14.4 Cobbler’s Tools. | Hammer, matraqah, pl. matariq ‘afiyyah; hammer 
head: 1. 9cm, hammer face: 3.5cm; peen: 5cm, eye: w. 1.8cm, handle: 22cm. 
2 Knife, mafrad, pl. mafarid; blade: 1. 12.5cm; br. 2cm. 3 Shears, maqass, pl. 
maqassát; 1. 20cm. 4 Scraper, kazan, pl. kazanah; blade: 1.13cm; width of 
cutting edge: 15cm. 5 Scraper, kazan, pl. kazanah; blade: 1.10cm; width of 
cutting edge: 1lcm. 6 Engraving tool, mashfa, pl. mashafi; 1. 7cm. 7 Awl, 
makhzaq, pl. makhazig; 1. 8cm. 8 Tongs, kalbatayn; tongs jaws: 1. 9.5cm; tongs 
shanks: 1. 15.5cm. 


T il 
o 
19 20 
21 
mingar[manaqir; blade: 1. 15cm; cutting edge: lcm. 14 Chisel, magaddah/ 
magaddat; Blade: 1. 10.5cm; cutting edge: 1.5cm. 15 Chisel, furas/furus; a) 1. 
8cm; br. 3cm; b) 1. 5cm; br. 4cm. 16 Round seal or stamp. ‘Round cutter’. (It 
is then stamped with the ornament by a stamp called mismar li-l- 
zahrah.(R.W.))Zumbah/pl.-at; 1.6cm; w. lcm. 17 Bow/curve for drill, Qos/ 
quwas, also aqwas; l. of the wooden bow: 68cm; 1. of the leather cord: 75cm. 
18 Drill, makhdar, pl. makhadir: a) wooden handle: 1. 34cm; w. 2cm, drill: 1. 
25cm; b) wooden handle: 1. 37.5cm; w. 2cm, drill: 1. 13cm;c) wooden handle: 
1. 31cm; w. 2.5cm, drill: 1. 16cm; d) wooden handle: 1. 24cm; w. 2cm, drill: 


1.8.5cm. 19 Pliers, kalbah; 1. 16cm. 20 Flat tongs, zardtyyah, pl. zardiyyat 1. 
10cm. 21 Tongs, tarbu', pl. tarabi'; 1. 28cm. 


7 
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Fig. 14.5 Systematic ground plan of a smithy (forge) work-shop: À Working 
area, sun‘ah: B Bellows & forge, al-kir; C Forge, kanun; D Coal store, al- 
maymanah; E Iron store; F Stone water container, hawd. 


Fig. 14.6 Blacksmith Tools. 1 Sledge-hammer, dast/disat (dasd|dusud); 
hammer head: 1. 16cm, hammer face — peen: 4cm, 3cm, eye: w. 3cm, handle 
(hirawah, pl. harawt): 60cm. 2 Forging hammer, mahadd/mahadad; hammer 
head: 1. 14cm, hammer face — peen: 4 x 4cm, eye: w. 2.5cm, handle: 50cm. 
3 Forging hammer, matragah, pl. matariq; hammer head: 14cm, hammer face: 
3cm, peen: lcm, eye: 1.5cm, handle: 40cm. 4 Cross-chisel for cold metal, 
furaslfurslfuras[furasat; a) 1. 8.5cm; cutting edge: 2cm, b) 1. 6cm; cutting 
edge: 2.5cm. 5 Cross-chisel for hot metal, sahj/sahjah/sa’j/sijan;a) 1. 12cm; w. 
3.5 —2.S5cm, b) 1. 10cm; w. 1.7 - 1.5em,c) 1. 8cm; w. 2.5- 0.5cm,d) 1. 7cm; 
w. 1.2 — 0.7cm. 6 Flat file, mabrad|mabarid; 1. 28cm. 7 One or single-edged 
file, mashramah|masharim; 1. 22cm. 8 Back saw, minshar/manashir; length of 
saw-blade: 49cm. 9 Forge tongs, used for holding the forge, tarbu‘/tarabi‘; 
a) tongs jaws: 1. 13cm; tongs arms: 1. 51cm, b) tongs jaws: 1. 8cm; tongs arms: 
1. 48cm. 10 Bent tongs, used for holding objects like axeheads through the 
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hole, mahni|mahant; tongs jaws: 1. 8cm; tongs arms: 1. 38cm. 11 Blacksmith's 
straight tongs, maka‘abah/maka‘ib; tongs jaws: 1. 2.7cm; tongs arms: 1. 43cm. 
12 Blacksmith’s small tongs, basimah/basimat or bawasim; tongs jaws: 1. 7cm; 
tongs arms: 1. 38cm. 13 Forge tongs, milgat/malagit; tongs jaws: 1. 4.6cm; 
tongs arms: 1. 56cm. 14 Poker, kullab; 1. 63cm. 15 Anvil, suflah/sufal; h. 
20cm; circumference 15 x l6cm. 16 Bellows and Forge, kir (pl. kiyar); 
a) protective shield surf/suruf: 1 1.5cm, h. 60cm, br. 15cm; b) mud wall/ 
waga'[waqa'at; c) hanayah: w. 60cm; hanayah seems to be the word for the 
exit-hole of air from the bellows, although, on this point no-one was very clear. 
Air then passes into one kumm (pl. kamam al-akmam) of the mahraj (pl. maharij) 
and out of the other into a hole in the wall called raga‘ah, the wall being called 
waqa‘. d) wooden board, gamariyyah/gamariyyat; e) handle, yadd; f) wooden 
piece, shawbakan; g) leather tongue, mawafah/mawahif; h) hole in wall, 
raga‘ah;i) forge, kanun. (R.W.) 


The Organization of Production 


Specialization within individual crafts must now be examined. 
The research has revealed a high degree of specialization in the 
crafts of smith and joiner only. Special branches among black- 
smiths are: the sakkak, smiths who manufacture only window and 
door fittings; the 'abbal, whose production is limited to agricul- 
tural implements (“blah is the process of re-sharpening or 
renewing a used agricultural instrument) and the Aaddad al-nisal, 
the daggermakers. Specialization appears less pronounced among 
joiners, among whom we find makers of dagger-sheaths (najjar 
al-iswab), wooden locksmiths (najjar al-maghaliq) and joiners who 
make only wooden combs (mush, mushut) and bird cages (6777). 

Among tailors specialization appears only insofar as indivi- 
duals have concentrated on making fleece coats (kark), jackets 
(Rut, pl. akwat) or shirts (shamis, shumas). 

An additional specialization can be observed in the adaptation 
to new materials among shoemakers, as some have changed over 
to making water buckets (da/u) out of rubber tyres. Let us 
demonstrate how production is organised by taking the example 
of a complex process of production—dagger-making—and of a 
simple process—dyeing a veil. 

Schematic representation of the organization for manufactur- 
ing a dagger. 

Blade Blade polishing 


——9 
production 


The dagger fitting 


Disc laf production 


The dagger fitting 
Tanner Customer 
Covering the wooden 
Production of wooden dagger-sheaths 
dagger-sheaths ———— Making leather belts 
K Fitting the dagger-sheath 
Belt-makers and belt 


As may be gathered from the schematic representation of the 
process of producing a dagger, the manufacture of the blade 
proceeds independently of the sheath. Below we shall attempt to 
describe the essential stages of production. 


A Dagger-making 


1 Dagger-maker haddad al-nisal 
Widening the blade yipba* 

Forging the point yitass 
Reducing the upper end of the blade 

in order to shape the tang yifrus 
Hammering the tang short yisawwi 
Forging the blade yidrub 

Forging the shaft yitba‘ al-'amud 
Filing the edge while red hot yibrid 

Shaping the cold blade yghaz 


2 Blade polishers saqqal, sagqalin 
The blade is fastened to a 
wooden support base (suruf, asraf) 


with a leather thong 
Smoothing the blade, into 
which oil (salt) 

is previously rubbed with 
a stone (//amazi) 


yidawwis 
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Polishing yişqul 

a) with the polishing steel of the type arkah —  yi'arrik 

b) with the polishing steel of the type lagłah — yilqat 

c) with the polishing steel of the type sudān yisawdan 

3 Dagger haft makers sallab, sallabin 
For material a horn imported from 

Kenya is used zurafah 


For finer finishing the object is 

fastened to a specially constructed 
wooden support base (rarbu*) 

Sawing out the shape of the haft 

Fine working of the haft with the reamer 


yig[a* bi-"-minshàr 
yinajjir bi-l- 
gaddum 

Fine working: filing the object fastened 
to the tarbu‘ 

Ornamenting the haft: 

Burning in holes 


yişlub bi-"I-mabrid 


yuzassi* bi-l- 
mingar 

yitrag al-mismar 
yibrid al-mismar 


Hammering in small nails 

Filing off nail heads 

With the same technique a small coin or 
a piece of coral (mirjan) can be inserted 
Soldering of the haft joint 

(mabsam, mabasim) 


yilham al-mabsam 


B Making the dagger sheaths 
1 Dagger sheath joiners najjar al-'iswab 
A strongish board (about 5cm) is used 
as material and later sawn up 

Laying the pattern (ga/ib, gawalib) and 
marking in the shape 

Sawing out the shape 


yikh[ag al-'asib 
“ala "I-qalib 
yifrid bi-’l- 


magsarah 
Fine working with the big reamer ytkharrit bi-^l- 

qaddum 
Boring the holes for the wooden pegs yikhzuq bi-'l- 

makhdar 
Sawing the material in pieces yishuqq 


Hollowing out the inner surface with 

a small reamer (ghurab, ghurabat) 
Fastening both parts with wooden pegs 
Smoothing the outer surfaces with a file 


yihfur bi- l-ghurab 
yismir al-‘asib 
yibrid bi-"I-mabrid 


14.6 Forging the dagger blade. 
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14.7 Polishing the dagger blade. 


14.8 Burning a hole for a decorative nail on the dagger handle. 


2 Dagger-sheath cover makers kharraz, kharrazin 
For covering material calf leather is 
used; a mixture of flour and sugar serves 
as adhesive (ghara) 

Glueing a piece on the upper part of 
the sheath 

Rasping out a piece of leather fitting 

the size ofthe sheath I yigshar bi-’l-kazan 
Glueing the leather yighri al-jild 
Drying (2 hours) yibas 

Cutting to shape the leather strips 


yighri al-mabsam 


intended for sewing (sayr, siyur/suyur) yiguss al-siyur 
Perforating the glued-on leather at 

the edges yikhzug 
Sewing with the prepared leather strips ythabbis 
Three different techniques are used for 

decoration: 

a Imprinting ya'ajjil 
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14.10 Filing the dagger sheath sections which are held together with wooden 
pegs. 

a dotted pattern (linear) with a 

toothed wheel 

b Laying small lengths of wood on the 
dagger sheath, covering the sheath with 
leather, pressing the leather with graving 
tool to produce an embossed effect 

c Scoring the decorative pattern with a 
needle 


ya'ammid 


yikhatt bi-"I-biz 


u ch "m | 
TY «Es 
14.11 Marking out the shape of the dagger sheath. 


A amn 


14.12 Mounting the leather covered wooden dagger sheath. 


3 Belt-makers sarraj (pl. -in) 
The belt consist of a lining of sacking/hessian (shuwa/) and the 
covering material (bazz). The lining is cut out (yismat) and sewn 
(yrkhayyi[) to the material. A second kind of belt was also noted, 
in which embroidered material is sewn on.39 


39 Interesting details to be found viz. A. Klein. 
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14.13 Offering a dagger for sale in Suq al-Mibsatah, the old Clothes Market. 


As an example of a simple process of production may be cited 
a craft typical of San‘a’, the craft of the plangi-dyer (sabbagh, pl., 
in). This process—a technique in which those parts of the 
material not subjected to the actual dyeing are tied off so that they 
do not absorb dye, in order to obtain a certain pattern—is 
employed for making veils (maghmuq, maghamiq). The dyers 
start with white cotton material which they dye black and red. 
This material is supplied direct by the manufacturer. Mineral 
and vegetable dyes are employed. The dyers procure the minerals 
themselves; the vegetable material they buy in the market. For 
the red dye a mixture of shabb (alum), fuwwah (madder) and hurud 
(turmeric, Indian saffron) is used; for the red dye they prepare a 
mixture of ‘awsaj (yellowish dye) and kurkum (saffron, curcuma). 


The dyeing process 

Tying off yisbu 
Dyeing with red dye; circular patterns 

in red are created yigbagh 
Removing the binding yaqshir 
Tying off the places that are to 

stay red and white 

Dyeing with black dye 

Removing the binding 

Steeping the dyed cloth in a stone receptacle 

filled with water and fulling it yidsa‘ 
Beating the cloth yakhbut 
with a wooden mallet to make it supple malbis 
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Fig. 14.7 Dagger Forge Tools. 1 Forge hammer, matraqah|matarig; hammer 
head: 1. 16cm, hammer face: 2cm; peen: lcm, eye: w. 1.5cm, handle: 20cm. 
2 Round hammer, masbat/masabit; hammer head: 1. 13cm; w. 4cm, hammer 
face: 4 x 4cm, eye: w. 1.5cm, handle: 34cm. 3 Swaging hammer, matba‘ah/ 
matàbi'; hammer head: 1. 4cm, hammer face: 5 x 3cm; peen: 4x 4cm, depth of 
swaging die: 0.9cm, eye: w. 1.5cm, handle: 16cm. 4 Cross-chisel for hot metal, 
furas] furs, etc; 1. 11cm; length of cutting edge: 2cm. 5 Polishing iron, magshat/ 


Fig. 14.8 Tools of Dagger Blade Polishers. Polishing stone, ‘adhagi/ 
‘adhaqiyyat. Polishing iron, masqalah/masaqil. 1 sudan a) 1. 5cm; br. 3.8cm, 
b) 1. 5cm; br. 3.3 — 1.5cm, c) 1. 6cm; br. 3 — 1cm; 2 ‘arkaha) 1. 4.5cm; br. 
4cm. b) 1. 4.5cm; br. 4,5— lem, c) 1. 3.Sem; br. 3- 1.3cm, d) 1. 4cm; br. 2.5 
— lem, e) 1. Sem; br. 2.5 — 1.5cm; 3 laqtah a)l. 4cm; br. 4- l.5cm, b) 1. 3cm; 
br. 3.5 — 1.5cm; 4 wooden work-block, surfJasraf; 1. 34cm; br. 18.5cm. 
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magashat; 1. 7cm; length of cutting edge: 2cm, handle: 15cm, w. 2cm. 
6 Polishing iron, magshat|magashat; 1. 8cm; length of cutting edge: lcm, 
handle: 12cm, w. 2.5cm. 7 Flat file, mabrad/mabarid; 1. 27cm. 8 Anvil, 
Suflah|sufal; h. 30cm; circumference: 16 x 16cm. 9 Swage anvil, matba'ah; h. 
llem; circumference: 7.5 x 8cm. 10 Leather forge bellows, minfakh/manafikh; 
1. 40cm. 


Fig. 14.9 Tools of the Dagger Sheath Coverers: 1 Hammer, matragah, pl. 
matariq; hammer head: 1. 11cm, hammer face: 3cm; peen: lcm, eye: 1. l.Scm, 
handle: 20cm. 2 Shears, magass/magassat; 1. 19cm. 3 Scraper, kazan, pl. 
kazanah; Blade: 1. 4.5cm; width of cutting edge: 6cm. 4 Knife, hadidah/hadid; 
1. 15cm; br. 3cm. 5 Engraving tool, biz, pl. abyaz;a) 1. 8cm, b) 1. 6cm,c) 1. 
Sem, d) 1. 3cm. 6 Die, stamp, mabsham, pl. mabashim; 1. Scm. 7 Round 
cutter to make a metal blank, zumbah, pl. -at; a) 1. 7cm, b) 1. 18cm. 8 Die, 
stamp, mismar li-'l-zahrah; 1. 5-8cm. 9 Small cog wheel, ‘ajalah/‘ajal li-'l-naqsh, 
a) single: w. 5cm, b) double: w. 4.5cm. 10 Carving tool, mahatt/mahattat; 1. 
I5cm; br. 4cm. Brush, burush, 1. 20cm; br. 5cm. Working basis/foundation, 
a) zambah, of lead: w. 15cm, b) balaq, of stone: 1. 24cm; br. 20cm. 


= 
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Fig. 14.10 Dagger Handle Manufacturing Tools Hammer, matragah|matariq; 
hammer head: 1. 12cm, hammer face: 4cm; peen: 2cm, eye: 2cm, handle: 24cm. 
1 Adze, gaddum; 1. 15.5cm; br. 4cm, eye: w. 2cm; handle: 40cm. 2 Metal 
shears/scissors, jaz/jizan; cutting edge: 1. 2.2cm: 1. 2.6cm, shank: 1. 15.5cm. 
3 Flat file, khashabi/khashabiyyat; 1. 33cm; br. 2cm. 4 Semi-circular file, 
mazhar or mazahhar hadidi; |. 30cm; br. 2cm. 5 Semi-circular file, dashi or 


traditional black face veil with white and red roundels. 
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dashiyyat hadidi; 1. 30cm; br. 2cm. 6 Branding pin (also an instrument used in 
building (Diwan al-mubayyatat, 161)), mingar[managir; 1. 10cm. 7 Tongs, 
kalbatayn; jaws: 1, 5cm; shanks: 1. 48cm. 8 Wooden working base, tarbu'| 
tarabí; 1. 8lcm; br. 6cm; h. Sem. 9 Anvil, suflah|sufal; h. 20cm; 
circumference: 19 x 17cm. 10 Copper clasp knife handle, migad/mawagid; h. 
30cm: w. 20cm. 


The Organization of Trade 


Of the total of 1682 businesses in the market area 1016 are 
engaged in trade, corresponding to a proportion of 60.40%. Of 
these 741 shops in all (72.93%) stock imported goods. The 
adverse trade balance between the years 1969-1973 shows an ever- 
growing deficit as between imports and exports." The increasing 
trend of imports led to a change of the traditional trade, insofar as 
only certain newly established trading companies monopolized 
the imports. As many of these trading companies are located in 
Hodeidah, the country's main harbour, the import trade in San‘a’ 
is dependent on these external companies and their relations to 
the local government of the Hodeidah district. 


1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 
Imports 166.6 174.6 204.4 411.1 
Exports 19.6 13.5 24.7 25.3 
Deficit 143.3 161.1 169.7 385.8 
Increase of trade deficit 100. 109.4 122. 262. 


Figures in millions of riyals 


The San‘a’ Chamber of Commerce (Ghurfat al-Tijarah) has 
provided data distinguishing seven categories based on financial 
criteria, namely the annual contribution (ishtirak) a merchant has 
to pay to the Chamber of Commerce. The division is based on 
the distinction between the merchant (rajir) and the retailer 
(kassar). As a rendering into European terms appears impossible 
because of the heterogenous trade structure, the Arabic 
designations only are given below: 


Category 

Contribution in riyals 
tajir kabir 1,000 
tajir mutawassi[ 500 
tajir taht al-mutawassit 250 


40 Yemen Arab Republic, The Three Years Programme, 91. 
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tajir saghir 150 
kassar kabir 50 
kassar mutawassif 30 
kassar saghir 20 


The above includes only merchants who pay this contribution, 
but there are also the following categories of merchant who play 
an important part in the life of the market: 


wakil/wukala’ wholesale commission agent 
dallal/dallalin retail commission agent 
muharrij/muharrijin auctioneer of retail goods 
mufarrish/mufarrishin peripatetic trader 


The last mentioned category of mufarrishin, also includes the 
peasants in the market because they offer their goods for sale 
spread out on the ground. Sometimes the mufarrish is also called 
basit (pl., -in). 

The fact that a distinction between two groups of traders 
exists—the merchants linked to the Chamber of Commerce and 
those not linked in this way-needs explanation. This classification 
becomes intelligible if we see it in connection with two different 
market systems. The first group is to be coordinated with the 
urban market system; it could have developed from the specific 
needs of urban society. This interpretation is supported by the 
fact that the costs of the watch organization, with which we shall 
deal later, are borne by this group. These merchants contrast 
with the unorganized traders whose function corresponds to that 
of the middlemen (muslik, musalih) operating in the rural weekly 
markets. This group of traders forms an important pattern of 
urban trade insofar as it follows the traditional rules, which, in 
fact, are broken today. If the traditional customs are observed, 
delivery of goods is effected through such middlemen as have 
naturally specialized in dealing in certain goods. From this trade 
custom it follows that we have to reckon with a market system 
similar to that of the rural weekly market. In the present commer- 
cial sector of the commercial market it will be conceded that two 
market systems exist—the system of trade that is carried on by the 
merchants organized in the Chamber of Commerce and the 
market system corresponding to that of the rural weekly markets. 
It is to be assumed that the latter system is probably the older. 

It is suggested therefore that the urban market developed as 
follows. From a market system similar to that of the rural weekly 
market a market system developed with organized trade that 
could best satisfy an urban society’s demand for consumer goods. 
The merchants organized in sectional markets from a group of 
associates. This becomes remarkably clear in the Chamber of 
Commerce—the common interest of which, alongside the 
regulation of the supply of goods, lies in the safety of these goods 
stored in the shops. If on the other hand the correctness of the 
assumption be conceded that the group of unorganized traders 
belongs to the older system, then it can be explained why the 
traders in this group, even today, perform such important 
functions in the commercial sector. To indicate the nature of this 
latter group something must first be said about certain aspects of 
the rural weekly market.*! 

The fact that the chief products of the peasant economy are 
handled through intermediaries gains an importance. The 
Shaykh al-Suq, responsible for order and security in the market, 
nominates four men as mujalij, the intermediaries. These men 
are confirmed in their functions as musalih by vote of the tribal 
members of the district in which the market lies. They are mostly 
tribal members with commercial experience well informed about 
the actual state of supply and demand and therefore able to 
influence and regulate prices. One can distinguish between two 
kinds of intermediary—the musalih and kayyal. The men acting as 
musalih are free tribal members, for the kayyal a member of the 
socially inferior muzayyinah is preferred. The competence of the 


41 W. Dostal, 1974: 12 passim. 
42 Yemen Arab Republic, Tashri‘at, 651, passim. 
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three mujalih is exactly defined—the sale of cattle, sheep-and- 
goats and wood. The kayyal mediates exclusively in the sale of 
grain. All other products such as vegetables, grapes, cattle fodder 
etc., are offered for sale direct by the peasant. This function of 
intermediaries in maintaining order is doubtless rooted in the 
tendency of the tribal community to avoid, from the outset, 
disputes having an economic basis. This means that the institu- 
tion of intermediaries can be explained by the attitude of tribal 
law. 

Let this short digression conclude discussion of the evidence 
for a supposedly older system in the urban market as, for the time 
being, we can produce no further facts to confirm or refute this 
assumption. In the presentation of the class system I have 
referred to the correspondence of the urban class order in $an‘a’ 
with that of the tribes. If the assumption be accepted as feasible 
then the continuing influence of the weekly rural market on the 
urban market is yet another indication of the correspondence 
between the two class orders—urban and tribal. 


The Organization of the 
Merchant Class 


In the Council of the Chamber of Commerce (Ghurfat al- 
Tijarah) the merchant class is clearly demarcated from the other 
occupational groups operating in the market. The Chamber of 
Commerce, whose articles came into force in the year 1963,4? is 
the organization which succeeded the Assembly of Merchants 
(Majlis al-Tijarah) that functioned in pre-Republican times. It is 
based on the traditional Aswag organization insofar as the 
members of the Chamber are elected from among the Shaykhs of 
the market sector. Every two years the merchants meet to elect 
representatives to the Chamber. These then nominate from 
among themselves the President of the Chamber. This office is 
usually held by members of respected families such as Bayt Salah 
or Bayt Dahman; today the Chamber is presided over by Husayn 
* Ali al-Watari whose family enjoys great respect. 

Besides the representation of the interests of the merchants the 
following functions are part of the work of the Chamber. 


1 Supervision of balance of prices (muta ‘adil al-as‘ar) of foreign 
goods by an official paid by the Chamber. 

2 Collecting the zakat tax by the Amin al-Sunduq. The tax 
receipts are remitted to the Government. One tenth of the 
total amount is retained for payment of the staff. The amount 
of the tax receipts is estimated at approximately 1,700,000 
riyals. 

3 Election and payment of the Shaykh al-Layl, who bears the 
responsibility for the policing of the commercial sector at 
night. 


In consequence of the specialization of many traders in certain 
goods the merchant class proves sharply differentiated. From this 
factor there developed communication systems? by which, for 
example, price agreements between two merchants are not 
divulged to a third party: it concerns the custom of communication 
by gesture and of a secret language specific to a group. 
Communication by gesture is called al-haki bi-'l-yad. With their 
hands under a piece of cloth both partners come to an 
understanding about the price by means of finger movements. 
Each finger or part of a finger stands for a certain number, as can be 
seen from the illustrations. Simultaneously, rejection or agreement 
are signalled by the eyes. 

Concerning the secret language, al-lughah al-istilahiyyah, I 
was unable, for understandable reasons, to obtain any information. 


43 Perhaps this will be of the types described by R. B. Serjeant, *Cant in contem- 
porary south Arabic dialect’, Trans. Philol. Soc., London, 1948, 299-314. 
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2 Two nyals, or, two hundred riyals, or, two 
thousand riyals, etc. 

1 One riydl, or, one hundred riyals, or, one 

thousand riyāls, etc. 


3 Three rivals, etc,. as previous. 


5 Five rivals, etc. 


4 Four rivàáls, etc. 


7 Seven riyals, etc. Grasping the little finger and 
third finger indicates plus two over five. 


6 Six riyals, etc. Grasping the little finger indicates 
one over five. 


8 Eight riyals, etc. Grasping the three end fingers 
indicates plus three over five. 


10 Ten rivala, etc. Placing the palm of the hand on 


9 Nine riyals, etc. Grasping all four fingers, but the palm indicates ten. 
not the thumb, indicates plus four over five. 


Fig. 14.11 Al-Haki bi-l-yad 

the muslih, dealer, middleman puts his hand under the sleeve (kumm), or a piece 
of cloth, with that of the purchaser or vendor, and the two communicate by touch 
without the bystanders being aware of the progress of the transaction. 
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The Policing System 


As can be perceived by an observer, the policing system is 
exercised by means of watch posts (mahras, maharis). On the 
map the policed area is clearly demarcated from the unprotected 
parts of the market, in which the workshops of the joiners, shoe- 
makers and smiths are situated. These watch posts are built on 
the roofs of businesses and afford enough space for one man. 
They lie close enough together for the watchmen to communicate 
with one another. 

This policing system is legally established in the veto prohibit- 
ing all shopkeepers from entering the market area after evening 
prayer and during the night. This regulation is already exempli- 
fied in pre-Islamic times in the market regulations of Timna'.* 
From the organizational point of view this system is based on the 
institution of Shaykh al-Layl and the watchman. The Shaykh al- 
Layl is elected and paid by the Chamber of Commerce. For this 
office the candidate must possess the following qualifications: he 
must count as trustworthy (mada') in the judgement of the 
merchants since goods are entrusted to his care; he must also be in 
a position to stand security (damana/) for these goods. This latter 
requirement follows from the obligation of the Shaykh al-Layl to 
make good any loss caused by theft during the night. For this 
reason the financial resources of each candidate for this office are 
checked to ascertain to what extent he can assume such liabilities. 
In fact the Shaykh al-Layl cannot be sued for the full amount if 
the loss is excessively high. In such a case the Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce functioning as mediator decides that the 
Shaykh al-Layl has to pay in compensation only a sum equal to 
the daily turnover of the trader who has suffered the loss. As a 
rule candidates for this office, which is associated with high social 
prestige, come from such families as enjoy great respect in San‘a’ 
society, as, for example: Bayt Qubban, Bayt Qayta‘, Bayt al-Sallal, 
Bayt al-Dahman, Bayt al-Dabab and Bayt al-Habari. At present 
Yahya Qubban occupies this office. The Shaykh al-Layl receives a 
monthly remuneration of 500 riyals paid by the Chamber of 
Commerce. This income is augmented by fees the merchants 
have to pay on goods imported into the market. These duties 
(marju‘ah) amount to 4 riyals for a big truck load, 2 riyals for a 
small truck load, 2 bugshahs for a sack of gishr. 

The watchmen (aris, harasah), today about 120 strong, are 
recruited exclusively from among the porters (hamil, hamalah). 
They receive no remuneration for their watch duties. This is 
included in payment for transport of goods (kamulah). It is a 
question of an extension of the responsibility of the porters, who 
are likewise responsible for the safety of goods in transit—to the 
warehouse and from the warehouse to the business premises. For 
this reason only the porters are permitted to enter the warehouses 
(samsarah) during loading and unloading of goods: only on this 
condition can they assume the burden of responsibility. 

This responsibility confers high social prestige on the porters, 
surpassed only by that of the watchmen. The porters are, 
without exception, free tribal members, and only such men are 
accepted as can provide security (kafiD. Members of the Bani 
’|-Khums and the Muzayyinah are not admitted to this occupa- 
tion. When a porter decides to enter the watch service, he usually 
gives the Shaykh al-Layl a small present (eggs, ghee). The watch- 
men are granted ten holidays (ghiyab) on Islamic festivals. The 
Shaykh al-Layl must himself find substitutes for this period, whom 
he pays himself. For this he receives contributions from the 
merchants (musa'adah li-shaykh al-layl min shan al-hirasah). 

The watchmen choose an “Aqil al-Hirasah from among 
themselves. He acts as the representative of the Shaykh al-Layl 
and allots the watchmen's duty periods. Within the market area 
the watchmen now have at their disposal a room, situated in the 


44 M. Hofner, 58, passim. See p. 164b, seq., of this study. 
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14.15 Suq al-Halaqah. In the centre, left of the hardware shop, is a covered 
well; top left is a cabin in brick for the night watchman. 

Grain Market (Suq al-Habb), in which they can stay and make 
tea. While on patrol they are only armed with sticks. A captured 
thief is handed over to the police the next morning. 


14.16 Samsarat al-Mizan. See pp. 186b, 284b seq. 


The Economic Relations of the 
Urban Market to its Rural 
Hinterland 


We are concerned in the first place, with the mechanism of the 
disposal of agricultural products on the urban market. For better 
understanding one must start with some observations on agricul- 
tural production in the hinterland of San‘a’. Valuable information 
on this point is provided by figures of the yield from the cultiva- 
tion and the planting of the most important products as given to 
me by thirty-six authorities: according to them a field of half a 
hectare of gat produces an annual yield of 9,000 to 13,000 riyals, a 
vineyard of the same size about 3,600 riyals, a half-hectare field of 
dhurah between 1,200 and 2,500 riyals, of barley about 960 riyals. 

Caution must always be exercised with regard to statistics but 
it emerges that gar and grapes (raisins) are the most important 
agricultural products. Among other products and crops impor- 


14.17 Press for the extraction of sesame oil. 


tant as foodstuffs must be mentioned vegetables, various kinds of 
fruit, ghee and sesame for extracting oil, as also sheep-and-goats. 
The disposal of products follows the customs already mentioned as 
characteristic in the description of the rural weekly markets. The 
chief products, gaz and grapes (raisins) are handled through 
middlemen; all other products are offered directly on the market by 
the peasants (yitasawwaq), this means that the products are 
converted into money (yitgarraf). Let us now consider the regula- 
tions on the sale of gaz. In San‘a’ they consider three kinds of gar, 
to be of the most excellent quality—Qaryah, Wadi and Dula'1.55 
The description follows the origin, for example: Harazi, Haymi, 
Sawdi, Haddi, Khawlani, Rijami, Sirri etc. Qar is offered for sale 
in three ways: (a) big bundles (marbaj, marabit) (b) small bundles 
(ribtah, ribat, habbah, habbat, the latter seemingly more of Ta‘izz 
than a San'ani term); (c) lots of 10 /iabbat wrapped in banana 
leaves, the bundle being known as garn, pl., gurun. 

The traders specializing in the sale of gat (mugawwit) are 
organized as wholesale commission agents (waki/, wukala’) and as 
retail traders (mufawid, pl., mufawidin). The sale is organized as 
follows: the peasant delivers the goods to the wakil. The wakil 
receives a 10% share (‘amulah) of the proceeds of the sale. That 
means that the peasant receives a return on the gat supplied by 
him only after the sale by the wakil. This practice demands a 
relationship of mutual trust, which usually leads to the result that 
the peasants mostly enter into business relations with a waki/ well 
known to them. The wakil sells the goods to the retailers, but can 
also offer it direct to the buyers. The retailer's margin amounts to 
1096. The price fixed is by bargaining (mughalah). 

Today a partial change in the sale process is already becoming 
noticeable, as the peasants are changing over to offering their 
goods direct on the market. Thereby they save 10% commission 
to the wakil, though instead they must put up with a considerable 
loss of time in the sale of the article. As already recorded grapes 
and raisins are the next most important agricultural products. In 
the north east hinterland of San‘a’, in the district of the Bani 
Hushaysh, 14 different kinds of grapes are grown. The following 
list gives an idea of the quantitative distribution of the individual 
kinds of grapes: it is based on the evidence of 6 random tests in a 
total of 1281 grape-vines. 


45 I. Tahir, S. M. Yacoub & A. Akil, 26, passim. 
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14.18 Filling water jugs for the gat market in Bayt al-Sharbah. 


Type of grape Number of grape-vines % of Total 
Raziqi 780 60.89 
‘Asimi 177 13.82 
Aswad 128 9.99 
Bayad 84 6.56 
‘Irqi 63 4.92 
Hatimi 17 1.33 
Jawfi 10 0.78 
*Adhari 9 0.70 
Zaytun 8 0.62 
*Atraf 5 0.39 
Total 1281 100.00 


Raziqi grapes are preeminently suitable for raisins as are 
Aswad and Bayad grapes, whereas the ‘Asimi grapes are taken 
fresh to the market. From the table of the numerical distribution 
of the types of grape it emerges that viticulture is predominantly 
concentrated on the production of raisins. 

The process of converting into raisins is very simple. The 
peasant constructs rectangular wooden platforms (‘awshah, 
‘awashat) in open spaces in the vineyards or near the houses. The 
grapes are either hung under the lattice work of this platform or 
strewn on it. In the latter case they must be covered with bushes 
to protect them from too intense a sun. After 50 or 60 days 
the grapes are dry. As a rule the peasants sell two-thirds of the 
raisins: the rest they keep to cover their own needs. 
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The sale follows the procedure of the middleman. The latter 
sells the grapes or raisins with an addition of 10 bugshahs per rațl. 
In contrast to the sale of qat, in this case the peasant receives an 
agreed sum on delivery of goods to the middleman. Today it can 
be observed, exactly as in the case of the sale of gat, that many 
peasants bring fresh grapes to the market themselves, a sign that 
they are beginning to transform the traditional sales procedures. 

Until now only two examples have been given, describing the 
economic relations between town and country from the view- 
point of agricultural production, but these by no means exhaust 
all aspects of this relationship. 

Hand made products play a fairly important part in the 
economy as well. For instance wicker-work for bread cushions 
(makhbazah) is to be mentioned, which the peasants’ wives 
weave as a cottage industry. 

The woven parts are delivered to the saddlers, who take over 
the finishing. In the urban market we find various other wicker- 
work produced as home industry besides the makhbazah. 
However, the proportion of products manufactured by home 
industry is very small. The economic significance is so slight that 
the proceeds can be described as casual earnings. Two sectors of 
peasant production prove of greater economic importance in 
relation to the urban market—pottery and agate polishing. To 
avoid any vagueness that might result from the concept of 
‘peasant production’, it must be indicated that these two 
industries have a clear social ranking. Agate polishing is in the 
hands of free tribal members, whereas pottery making is carried 
on by the socially inferior muzayyinah. It is of some interest to 
outline the techniques of both these products as, to the best of my 
knowledge, no descriptions of them are yet available. 

I will demonstrate the pottery techniques by the example of 
the local industry of al-Surab, lying in Wadi Sirr, and almost 
exclusively inhabited by potters. From al-Surab comes most 
pottery on sale in the market of San'a'. It goes under the name of 
‘Sirri’. An essential characteristic of the pottery technique in al- 
Surab is the manufacturing process without the use of the potter's 
wheel. Here the process known as the paddle-anvil technique is 
employed, based on the following principle—the clay is flattened 
out, laid on a base and shaped on it with a mallet (masfahah, pl., 
masafih).*5 This base (manta'ah, manta‘at) has the shape of a 
hemisphere and is made of clay.” It is a simple matrix process by 
which a considerable volume of production can be attained in a 
relatively short time. The daily production of an economic unit 
comprises 30 pots or 15 coffee pots. Following the division of 
labour between the sexes, the women prepare the clay and do the 
shaping, the men take on the decorating, burning and sale of the 
pottery. 

On the production process: 


A Preparing the clay 


Cleaning the clay by mixing with water yithiru al-trab 
Drying the clay (24 hours) yabas al-trab 
Breaking up the clay with a stick yalbis al-tin 
(malbis, malabis) 

Sifting by means of two sieves of yinkhul 
different sizes (minkhul, manakhil) 

Thinning the clay by adding chopped yukhallib 
straw or donkey dung 

B Shaping the clay 

Flattening the lump of clay yinga‘ 
Laying the clay on the base, shaping the yişfah 


side of the vessel, first with the hands, 


then with a mallet 
Letting the shaped object dry yidahhi fi-’l-shams 
Shaping the edge yişfah 


46 Bernisch Historisches Museum, Ethnographical Department. Inv. Nr. Do. 
71.212.59. 
47 Op. cit., Inv. Nr. Do. 71.212.61. 
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14.19 Basketwork bread mould, made by country women, being filled with 
chaff in San‘a’. 


i : à 

14.20 Pottery manufacture in Surab, Wadi Sirr. The woman spreads the clay 
into a flat cake which is later put over a hemispherical work top (paddle and anvil 
technique). 
Levelling the edge with a metal ring 
(mikhatt, mikhatjat) 
Shaping a belly yutft 
(tufi, tufai) 
Laying the belly on the edge ofthe vessel yfi 
and smoothing it 
Polishing the inner and outer surfaces of 
the vessel with a damp cloth 
Drying (3 to 4 days) 
C Decorating 
Breaking the red mineral dye in a small 
stone receptacle (mawhiz) with a 
pestle (yad) 
Painting red 
D Firing 
Firing in a kiln (mihraq, mahariq) 
about 24 hours 

The pottery manufactured in al-Surab is assembled as in 
the illustration, so a closer description appears unnecessary. The 
potters sell their wares in all the weekly markets within their 
reach: only a part of the product is delivered to the urban market, 
as the demand has fallen sharply because of the introduction of 
household utensils made of new materials such as metal and 
plastic. This is evident from the modest share (only 4.76%) that 


yigta‘ bi-"-mikhagt 


yüfi bi-I-khirqah 
yabas 


yitrug al-hamirah 


ythammir 


yihruq 


pottery has in the household utensils sector. 

For the description of the technical process that is used by the 
agate polishers I depend on the notes that I took in 1971 during 
my stay in Asafi, a place in the Wadi Sirr. “ 

The raw agate stones (“aq1q) come from the Anis country, 
where they are collected by the agate polishers themselves or 
bought from the peasants living there. 

Agate polishing is carried on only by men. Their technical 
equipment consists of: a twin hammer (magraqah), a holding stick 
(Jok)* on the end of which a stone is always fastened with a 
mixture of frankincense, clay and oil. Also four surfaces about 
90cm high consisting of different kinds of stone. 

Polishing a stone takes about 1 to 2 hours so that a day’s 
production reaches a maximum of 6 to 8 polished agate stones. 


The production process 
Heating the agate over a fire 
Polishing on a red limestone 


Yidfa al-fass ‘ala ’l-nar 
yishgaf fi ’l-shawabah 
(pl., shawab, Rossi, L'Arabo parlato, 
171, stones from Wadi Sirr) 
yishqaf fi '-mugaribah 
yishqaf fi "I-mudasi 
yishqaf fi "-tabashir 
Nowadays the agate polishers sell most of their production to 
the silversmiths in the urban market, also to the antique dealers 
established as a result of the stream of tourists. Tribesfolk mostly 
buy the stones direct from the agate polisher. 


Polishing on white limestone 
Polishing on grey limestone 
Polishing on yellow limestone 


The Special Feature of San‘a’ 
Market 


This paragraph is concerned with what may be designated as 
‘typical’ of the urban Market of San‘a’. Two market systems now 
function intact in the central highlands of which San'a' 
constitutes the urban centre: the network of rural weekly markets, 
which begins at al-Rawdah, about 8km outside San'a', and the 
San‘a’ market itself. In view of the geographical coexistence of 
these two market systems it seems advisable to tackle the problem 
to be treated here from this position. This coexistence poses the 
question as to whether the specific conditions of the ecology of the 
central highlands exercise an influence on the market structure 
there. I shall deal with this question because only when it has 
been cleared up will it be possible to bring into prominence the 
distinctive socio-economic features with greater lucidity. For this 
reason I have decided to compare five of the weekly markets I 
studied in the highlands with the same number of weekly markets 
in the Tihamah studied by H. Escher, and finally to compare 
them with the San‘a’ market. To do this I had to adopt H. Escher’s 
code of market classifications, which is adapted to the offer of 
goods in the Tihamah and therefore does not always correspond 
to that of the central highlands. To make this comparison 
possible I could not avoid some inaccuracies. 


Table3 The weekly markets in the Tihamah 


The first number in the columns of the actual weekly markets 
refers to the number of traders. 

The second number to the percentage of the total of all 
traders in the weekly market concerned. 


Weekly markets I I HI IV V Total 

Categories 

of goods 

Cereals 6 21 47 28 24 126 
20.68 50.00 32.41 40.00 48.00 37.50 

Sugar 7 5 34 9 10 65 


24.13 11.90 23.44 12.85 20.00 19.34 


48 Op. cit., Inv. Nr. Do. 71.212.65,66. 
49 H. Escher, 101. 
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Oils 0 4 12 3 3 22 
0 9.52 8.27 4.28 6.00 6.55 
Vegetables 1 1 10 2 2 16 
3.55 2.38 6.89 2.85 4.00 4.76 
Spices 2 0 3 1 2 8 
6.89 0 2.06 1.42 4.00 2.38 
Stimulants 2 0 3 2 0 7 
6.89 0 2.06 2.85 0 2.08 
Textiles 0 3 3 0 0 6 
0 7.14 2.06 0 0 1.79 
Footwear 1 0 2 2 1 6 
3.44 0 1.37 2.85 2.00 1.79 
Household 0 2 2 4 0 8 
goods 0 4.76 1.37 5.71 0 2.38 
Total: 19 36 116 51 42 264 78.57* 
Total of all 
traders in the 
market concerned 29 42 145 70 50 336 
Names of the markets: I = Mawr; II =al-Rusfah; III = al-Rafi'1; 
IV = Suq al-Rabu‘; V = al-Qanamah 
* 264 as a percentage of the total of 336 
Table 4 The weekly markets of the central highlands 
Weekly markets I Il Ill IV V Total 
Categories 
of goods 
Cereals 11 1 0 0 15 27 
4.26 0.46 0 0 7.89 3.23 
Sugar 11 14 8 4 4 41 
4.26 6.45 6.77 7.69 2.10 4.91 
Oils 7 3 1 1 1 13 
0.38 1.38 0.84 1.92 0.52 1.52 
Vegetables 22 23 9 9 16 79 
8.52 10.59 7.62 17.30 8.42 9.46 
Spices 15 4 7 4 4 34 
5.81 .184 5.93 7.69 2.10 4.07 
Stimulants 33 26 22 8 6 95 
12.79 11.98 18.64 15.38 3.15 11.38 
Textiles 22 5 8 3 2 40 
8.52 2.30 6.77 5.76 1.05 4.79 
Footwear 6 1 0 1 0 8 
2.32 0.46 0 1.91 0 0.96 
Household 12 2 11 5 4 34 
goods 4.65 0.92 9.32 9.61 2.10 4.07 
Total: 139 79 66 35 52 371 44.43* 
Total of all 
traders in the 


market concerned 258 217 118 52 190 835 


Names of the markets: I = Baw‘an; II =al-Dhahab; III = al-Sagharah; 
IV = al-Rawdah; V = Bayt al-Sayyid 


* 371 as a percentage of the total of 835 


Table 5 Percentage of the categories of goods of the total of all traders 
in the weekly markets and in the San‘a’ Market 


Weekly markets Weekly markets San‘a’ 
of the Tihamah of the Central 
Highlands 

Grain 37.50 3.23 3.05 
Sugar 19.35 4.9] 0.88 
Oils 6.55 1.56 2.65 
Vegetables 4.76 9.46 2.95 
Spices 2.38 4.07 1.18 
Stimulants 2.08 11.38 14.84 
Textiles 1.79 4.79 31.78 
Footwear 1.79 0.96 1.27 
Household goods 2.38 4.07 6.10 
Total 78.57 % 44.43 % 64.70 % 
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Explanation:50 


Cereals: dhurah, dukhn, maize, wheat, rice, flour, hulbah, sesame 

Sugar: salt, biscuits, sweetcakes, sweets, honey, sugar, cane syrup 

Fats: ghee, sesame oil, local oil, local ghee, foreign oils 

Vegetables: pulses, onions, potatoes, eggplants, lady’s fingers, tomatoes 

Spices: pepper, ginger, dried fish, local spices, foreign spices 

Stimulants: coffee, gishr, tea, tobacco, cigarettes, gat, snuff, shammah (burtugan) 
Textiles: clothes, blankets, sewing notions, zippers, hats 

Shoes: sandals, leather and plastic belts, leather products, plastic shoes 


and slippers 

House wares: baskets, mats, ropes, strings, plastic ropes, empty sacks, hats, pots, 
plates, waterpipes, aluminium wares: cooking pots, pans, plastic 
canisters, buckets, cups, glasses, feeding bottles (plastic), china 
ware 


We begin with the comparison of the weekly market on the 
basis of the classified material in Table 3. The Tihamah markets 
have two striking peculiaries: 1) the numerical preponderance 
of the categories of goods selected for the comparison with 
78.57% of the total supply of goods on the markets; 2) the high 
percentage of cereals within the categories of goods recorded, 
standing at more than one third. With regard to the weekly 
markets of the central highlands the following facts stand out 
prominently: 1) the numerically small proportion of the selected 
categories of goods (only 44.43%) and 2) the strikingly high 
proportion of stimulants (11.38%). The interpretation of these 
varied characteristics can, of course, be only hypothetical since 
the present position of research makes more precise statements 
impossible. In the comparative tables the variety of the ecological 
zones clearly shows, on the one hand, the coastal plains of the 
Tihamah with its oasis culture, on the other, the central highlands 
with an agriculture blessed by rainfall, and, today, supplemented 
by pump irrigation. Without wishing to underestimate the 
influence of environmental factors, we shall produce evidence 
that, in connection with the characteristics shown by the tables, 
certain socio-cultural requirements are also formative factors. 
Therefore, to explain the strikingly high percentage of cereals on 
the markets of the Tihamah, in addition to the favourable 
environmental conditions for productive cereal cultivation, it must 
be taken into account that the peasants dispose of cereals in the 
market to be able to meet their debts. Even if the economic unit 
concerned must forego essential means of existence, a large part of 
the harvest yield must be taken to the market. In this percentage 
recorded of cereals can be seen the effort of the peasants to free 
themselves from dependence on the traders, who operate as 
moneylenders so as to prevent the peasants gaining control of the 
means of production. 

A completely different picture meets us in the highlands. 
Compared with the weekly markets in the Tihamah, the 
proportion of the categories of goods at 44.43% recorded in the 
table looks modest: this means, however, that other goods on the 
highland markets such as meat, cattle fodder etc., enrich the 
supply to a greater extent. In the highlands there is a shortage of 
cattle fodder that could make intensive cattle rearing possible. 
With their lucerne crops the peasants can feed only their few 
cattle and donkeys, and it must be borne in mind that the shortage 
of cattle fodder does not permit feeding in the barn, which is 
replaced by hand feeding. Accordingly cattle naturally have a 
high exchange value, whereas the supply of meat for the farming 
population is assured by imports of cattle that are slaughtered in 
the weekly markets. With regard to the remarkably high percen- 
tage of stimulants, among which gar claims the bulk, certain 
socio-cultural needs come into play, of the causes of which we 
have no knowledge at present. We still do not know why the 
consumption of gat is being increasingly integrated into social 
life; presumably the causes for this could be found in the conflict 
between the traditional and the new order of values. In my 
opinion the high proportion of stimulants on the markets of the 
highlands is to be viewed in connection with the low quota of 
50 Op. cit., 100. 
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cereals (4.34%). It clearly reflects the state of cereal cultivation in 
this region. The retrogressive tendency of cereal cultivation in 
favour of planting gat—which has already been discussed in the 
previous paragraph—implies that cereals are being increasingly 
withdrawn from the markets, for the cultivation of cereals is 
assuming the character of production for the household. So 
cereals circulate on the level of exchange between groups of 
relatives and between the households of a settlement. By contrast 
yields from the cultivation of vegetables and spices are excluded 
from this circulation just described. This feature is rooted in the 
dissimilar intensity of cultivation of vegetables and spices as 
compared with cereals. Varying from region to region within 
tribal territory, these agricultural products acquire another 
quality of marketablity in contrast to cereals—from which the 
relatively high percentage in which they are to be found on the 
markets of the highlands can be understood. 

Finally, regarding the comparison of the markets of the 
highlands with San‘a’ market, the statistics in Table 3 seem to 
imply that they belong to the same ecological zone, apart from some 
divergences in certain categories of goods such as textiles. The 
high quota of the textile trade is explained by the natural 
quantitatively larger requirements of the urban population in the 
way of clothing. Where the smaller percentage of vegetable and 
spice merchants is concerned the urban garden cultivation must 
be taken into account, the products of which partly circulate 
outside the market. These explanations, like the conclusions on 
the influence of similar environmental factors must not mislead 
us into ignoring an essential difference. By this I mean the 
differing proportion of categories of goods in relation to the total 
supply of goods on the market: weekly markets - 44.43%, urban 
market - 64.70%. If it is goods on the weekly markets important 
to the peasants (meat, cattle, fodder) that make up the prepon- 
derant part, in the urban market the balance is supplied by 
handicraft products. This relevant differentiation forms the 
starting point for the discussion of the individuality of the San‘a’ 
market. In the comparison that follows the accent is therefore 
placed on the structural outgrowths of the rural weekly markets 
and the urban market. 

For our purpose it is important first to establish in what 
respect the two market systems differ structurally from each 
other. 


1 In the urban market handicraft production assumes an 
importance lacking in the rural weekly markets. Only occasion- 
ally do some craftsmen offer their products at the latter. This is 
understandable if we consider the customs in tribal territory, in 
accordance with which tribal members, in the capacity of 
principals, deal direct with the craftsmen in their territory, who 
in turn supply direct. In connection with handicraft production a 
peculiarity must be borne in mind with far-reaching consequences 
for the importance of the urban market, namely the fact that the 
production of arms is concentrated there. If one can believe the 
information of my authorities, arms production is the monopoly 
of the urban craftsmen. Should this assumption prove true, we 
should have to reckon with the economic dependence—to be still 
more closely defined—and also with definite political dependence 
of the tribes on the urban centre. 


2 The organization in handicraft and merchant sectors in the 
urban market bears the imprint of a pronounced differentiation. 
The sectional organization of the market is, however, much less 
pronounced in the structure of the weekly markets. 


3 At the urban market imported goods predominate, whereas, at 
the weekly markets, domestic products are extremely important. 


4 The institutions important for urban market life, such as the 
money depository, warehouses, wholesale organizations, are 
lacking in the weekly markets, which are co-ordinated with intra- 
tribal and inter-tribal exchange of commodities. 


5 Finally, the urban market is distinguished from the weekly 
markets by the level of the buildings and by the siting of the 
market with the market centre proper and peripheral markets. 


The features common to both market systems must, of course, 
also be considered. They all originate—except in the geographi- 
cal separation of residential and market zones proper—in the 
nature of Yemeni society. 


1 The institution of the Shaykh al-Suq. 


2 The institution of intermediaries (muslih, dallal) in business 
transactions. 


3 The haram (inviolate) status of the market. Its social function 
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The Warehouses (samasir) 
Market centre 


S. al-Quzi 

S. al-Imam al-Mahdi 
S. Yahya b. Qasim 
S. ‘Ali al-Tinah 

S. al-Manguri 

S. ‘Ali b. al-Shawi 

S. Suq al-Mingalah 
S. al-Zubayri 

S. Muhammad Luff al-Dhirayrah 
S. Yahya al-Na'ami 
S. Wardah 

S. al-Baw‘ani 

S. al-Mutarrib 

S. al-Qat 

S. al-Sawd 

S. al-Mugatran 

S. Ahmad al-‘Awadi 


(Charcoal store, today a cafe) 
Suq Bab al-Yaman 


S. ‘Atiyyah 

S. ‘Ali al-Shami 

S. al-"Umari 

S. Wardah Suq al-Baqar 
S. Sa'adah Suq al-Zumur 


S. al-Dawmari 

S. al-Hidayyid 

S. Bayt al-Jindari 

S. al- Tayifi 

The following warehouses are situated in the Market centre 
(makhzan ): 

Makhzan al-Salit 

Makhzan al-Habb 
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is to be seen in the fact that thereby involvement in conflict is said 
to be prevented. During my stay in San‘a’ Market I observed no 
real quarrels except during Ramadan. With regard to quarrels 
during Ramadan one must realise that people become more 
irritable because of the complete reversal of their customary way 
of life. 


I have described some characteristics that fit naturally into the 
frame of reference of what can be designated as an urban market, 
but some go beyond this frame of reference, among which I 
mean resemblances to the weekly market systems. It is this very 
relationship that deserves our special consideration when 
contemplating the development of urban society of $an‘a’. 


Appendix 2 


The Most Important Wells in the Market 


: Sabil Ahmad al-Suwaydi donated 1343/ 
1924-5 

: one well donated by al-Hajj Husayn al- 
Ahjiri 

: one well donated 1349/1930-31 

: Sabil Sayyid Isma‘il b. Muhammad 
Ghumdan donated 1337/1918-19 

: Sabil Bayt ‘Amr donated 1369/1941 by 
al-Hajj ‘Ali ‘Amr 

: Sabil Ahmad al-‘Irayhi 

: Sabil al-Hajj Muhammad al-Madar 

: Sabil Husayn al-‘Umayri 

: Sabil al-Qirsh 
Sabil Bayt al-Qatta' 
Sabil al-Hajj Muhammad al-Sayrani 

: Sabil Daghbas donated by al-Hajj 
Muhammad b. Salih al-Sinaydar 

: Sabil Husayn b. Qasim al-Yamani 
donated 1358/1939-40 

: Sabil al-Hajj Ahmad Ba'thar 
Sabil al-Hajj Mubammad al-Sawsani 
One well 

: Sabil Husayn al-Qatta' donated 1348/ 
1929-30 
Sabil al-Dawrani donated by al-Hajj 
*Ali al-Mabfadi 

: Sabil constructed by al-Hajj Muhammad 
al-Sayrafi 
(Masajid Şana’, 86) 


Suq Bab al-Yaman 
Suq al-Nazarah 


Suq al-Hinna 
Suq al-Halaqah 


Suq al-Jabbanah 
Suq al-Baqar 

Suq Harat al-Madar 
Suq al-Salab 

Suq al-Bazz 

Suq al-Jila/Jala 

Suq al-Qat 


Suq al-Habb 


Suq al-Fiddah 


Sug al-Qamari 
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Chapter 15 
The Buildings of the 
Suq/Market 


The suq has the lowest buildings of any part of San‘a’, most 
of them single-storeyed. Rising out of this area of low roofs, 
however, are the great blocks of the largest buildings in the city, 
the public warehouses, the samsarahs which tower above the 
shops. In addition to these two types of buildings there is a 
number of other types scattered through the suq, tea shops, eating 
places and inns or hostelries, communal apartment buildings, 
watchtowers, drinking basins, sesame mills and workshops for 
craftsmen. This chapter deals not only with these types of 
building, but also refers to a type of public ‘building’ not 
specifically connected with the suq, but serving it as well as the 
rest of the city. This is the large well with a long ramp down which 
animals walk as they draw water to the top. 


(A) The Suq, its Shops and Workshops 


The alleyways between the shops are narrow, seldom more than 
three metres wide, though in places they open into clearings in 
which public drinking basins may be situated. Each Quarter has 
an open space (/i-kull harah sarhah), for air, children to play in, 
etc., but it is not a sug. Coming through from Harat al-Abhar to 
Harat al-Jami‘ there is a sarah with the tallest house in San‘a’ 
belonging to the merchant family al-Sinaydar. 

The shops are seldom more than three metres square, 
sometimes as small as one metre by one and a half metres. They 
are raised on a masonry plinth 50cm or more high which often 
projects in the form of one or two steps. The structure of the 
shop is usually in brick, plastered and painted white. Wooden 
doors close the front of the shop, which has a wooden counter, a 
wooden cupboard on one side to contain the water-pipe for 
smoking (see pl.15.15) and sometimes a set of built-in drawers for 
money on the other side. Separate chests of drawers in which 
goods such as spices are kept are called »'arah. We were told of 
fine examples made with inlay of bone actually manufactured in 
the Yemen at one time. The remainder of the space is lined with 
shelves. Only in the larger shops is there a door leading to a store- 
room at the rear. 

Workshops for many crafts take the same form. For example, 
the crafts of dagger-mounting, belt-making, shoe-making, silver 
and goldsmithery are carried on in the small floor areas in the 
shops between the counter and the shelves. Crafts such as forging 
metal, making plaster tracery windows, etc., have workshops of 
the same size and type without the counter and shelves. 

The age of the buildings in the süq is difficult to establish. On 
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architectural grounds parts of it are ancient. The construction of 
the stonework, laced with large wooden baulks, of part of the 
Carpentry Market (Suq al-Minjarah), the Shoemakers’ Market 
(Suq al-Minqalah) and the Blacksmiths’ Market (Suq al- 
Mihdadah) seems some of the oldest stone and timber 
construction surviving in San‘a’. It is accepted as such by some 


15.1 The süq. A typical street in the area around the süq, the upper rooms are 
lodgings rented out by the Waqf. 


15.2 Suq al-Milh. The ancient salt market with the entrance to the mosques of 
Janah and al-Madhhab in the background. 

local scholars.! Pieces of pre-Islamic stone such as column drums 
can be seen lying about in parts of the sug, sometimes incorporated 
into a structure. 


(B) Samsarahs 


The caravanserai in the Yemen is generally called samsarah, but 
the word may be no more than a few centuries old, and as early an 
author as Ibn Rustah (3rd/9th century) says that San‘a’ has many 
khans,? a word still used sometimes even in the present century. 
Travelling in the days before the motor car the wayfarer would 
find, besides the samsarahs, the mighayah—mostly in the Tihamah 
or its low foothills—little more than a large shelter on poles with 
charpoy beds, cool in the hot weather, and a cabin or two for the 
proprietor and his family. In the northern mountains he would 
be able to use the daymah, often a pious foundation, a hut con- 
structed on stone arches, with flat stones to roof it, often in a 


15.3 San‘a’, Süq al-‘Irj. Here donkeys no longer fit for work are provided with 
fodder from a special wagf and by gifts from the fodder dealers there. 


1 Qadi ‘Ali Abu "I-Rijal, Deputy Minister of Public Works, for example, who 
also thinks that the Spicery Market (Sug a/-Mi‘farah) and the suq of the water- 
pipes (mada‘ah) for smoking are ancient. - 

2 ALA'lag al-nafisah, 112. Cf. Stern's Khan of Ali Zarkee, p.112 above. Al-Razi, 
op. cit., speaks of bayt nuzul which may be a sort of samsarah, the latter word 
being unknown to him. 
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primitive dome form. It would have a plaster-cemented cistern 
for water close at hand. The samsarah constructed round a 
central court is more suited to the mountains and districts where 
security at night is a problem. 

The transport of goods and persons over long distances in the 
Yemen was well organized as may be seen from the regulations in 
Qanun San‘a’. The distances between city and city were exactly 
measured out in terms of time taken to move from point to point,? 
and in the days of caravans the stages were so well arranged that 
from the last stop before San'a', the donkeys, being quicker, 
would arrive there before noon, and the camels about 'ajr time. 

Niebuhr,* on his way from Mocha to San‘a’, stayed at inns 
known as marrah, which simply appear to have been houses, but 
after al-Qa'idah, north of Ta'izz, his party came to the samsarah 
he calls Mharras. 


Depuis Mharras jusqu'à Sana on trouve presque à chaque 
journée, et méme à des demi-journées de chemin une grosse 
Simserà bâtie de briques cuites. Ces édifices ont été bâtis ainsi 
que les Chans ou Karwanseras en Turquie, par des personnes 
riches pour la commodité des voyageurs. Mais ces Simserás ne 
fournissent pas méme les aisances, qu' on trouve dans une 
Hôtellerie en Europe. Un voyageur qui ne peut se contenter de 
Caffé, de Ris, de Pain, et de Beurre doit se munir d'autres 
provisions, car se sont là les seulles qu'on puisse se procurer à 
ces auberges. Au reste on peut compter d'y étre dans une 
parfaite süreté. Il n'y a à chacun de ces édifices qu'une seule 
porte, on la ferme réguliérement tous les soirs, et lorsqu'on est 
prét de la rouvrir le matin, c'est la coütume dans quelques 
endroits d'en donner avis aux voyageurs auparavant, afin que 
chacun puisse examiner s'il a rien perdu. 


One of the very large establishments marked on Niebuhr's 
map is the Samsarat Majil al-Qubbatayn between Nakhlat al- 
Hamra’ and San‘a’ on the San'a'- Ta'izz route prior to the con- 
struction of the present motor road. This is evidently medieval, 
with stone cornicing, and it is recorded that the Imam al- 
Mu'ayyad (ob. 1053/1643-4) repaired Samsarat al-Qubbatayn 
after al-Hajj Ahmad al-Asadi had destroyed it, and built the paved 
stepped road (mudarraj) to Shaharah.5 There are great cisterns 
full of water, a sigayah, and drinking troughs for animals, but 
since 1972 the samsarah itself is said to have been demolished for 
building stone. 

On the northern road from San‘a’ is Samsarat Ma‘mar of 
which it is suggested that it was built by Queen ‘Arwa—this place 
is probably Ibn al-Mujawir's$ Marmal, three farsakhs from San‘a’, 
and it is here that Imam Yahya assembled his supporters before 
entering San‘a’ in late 1918 when the Turks left the Yemen after 
World War I. Between it and San‘a’ is a stone mighayah, described 
as a matrah, built by Sinan Pasha during the first Ottoman 
occupation, for it seems the Turks could not reach ‘Amran from 
San‘a’ in one day." 

In Wadi Dahr is the well-known Samsarat al-Miqahwi where 
tribes, and I think the Imam’s own guards, the ‘Ukfah, used to 
stay before visiting Imam Yahya at Dar al-Hajar there. 

In San‘a’ the samsarahs are wagf property. One of the pious 
benefactions of Ahmad, son of the Imam al-Mansur, who died in 
1006/1597 at Sa'dah, was to set up the Jami‘ Mosque of al- 
Rawdah. He made a wagf to it whereby it would be maintained, 


3 Zabarah, Nashr al-'arf, gives these distances when he inserts a geographical 
note on a town or village. 

4 Description, I, 314. 

5 Tabag al-halwa, 16 a. 

6 Tarikh al-mustabsir, 202. Cf. al-Razi, Tarikh, 82, Din (the giblah of San‘a’) is 
Jabal Marmal. 

7 Tabag al-halwa, 31 a. 
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part of which was the Samsarah of the Grape Market (Suq 
al-Inab)? etc. Among his benefactions was Samsarat al-Azraqayn? 
which he constructed following a recommendation from his wife, 
Bint al-Mu‘afa, the samsarah of Raydah, and others. 

When the Imam al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il enlarged the Jami‘ 
Mosque of a place called al-Husayn in 1068/1657-8, he ordered a 
great cistern (birkah) and lavatories (mazahir) to be made. He set 
up also a sigayah near the Jami‘ for drinking as well as a samsarah in 
the Market which he made a wagf to the Jami‘ Mosque, after God 
had made, at his hands, the springs (ghuyu/) running to the Jami‘ 
abundant.! 

The most famous of all the samsarahs however, this also being 
founded in the great days of al-Mutawakkil, was Samsarat 
Muhammad b. (al)-Hasan b. al-Qasim, sometimes called Samsarat 
Muhammad b. Ahsan. It was a renowned Amir of the house of al- 
Qasim, Sayyid Muhammad b. Hasan,!! who, some time between 
1054/1644 and his death in 1079/1668, built this!? *Samsarah 
named after him, the like of which has never been built in San‘a’, 
nor in the Yemen is there anything resembling it in the height of 
its elevation and spaciousness, for it includes storeys (rabagat) 
containing about one hundred and twenty-two? rooms (manzil), 
and each storey is of a fashion (kayfiyyah) different from the 
other. It became one of the highest castles (qugur) in San‘a’, the 
merchants flocking to it and taking quarters (? kAufu[)!4 in its 
appurtenances (marafig). It is typical of the age that this Amir 
also built mosques, schools, houses, including a large house near 
al-Madrasat al-Sharafiyyah, and dug ghayls (probably under- 
ground channels). No less a personage than the celebrated Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir (ob. 1182/1768) used to be visited 
in the khan known as Samsarat Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Qasim in the Suq al-Bazz or Cloth Market at San‘a’. Today there 
is a sabil to the east of it. 

It is said that this samsarah used to be considered the ‘bank’ of 
San‘a’. The amin of the ‘bank’ was al-Hajj ‘Abdullah b. Sinhub 
with whom the tribesman would deposit his money (a/-gabili 
yitrah ‘ind-ah al-fulus). To the amin of the ‘bank’ a kind of 
service-fee (fa’idah) used to be paid, ‘a known percentage, a 
quarter French girsh in one hundred (ft ’l-mi’ah shay’ ma‘lum, fi 
*l-mi'ah rub‘ girsh Faransi). When the tribes that rallied to Imam 
Ahmad after the murder of Imam Yahya besieged, took and 
looted!6 San‘a’, some people thought that the Samsarah would be 
spared, but it suffered the same fate as the rest of San‘a’, and 
many people were actually killed inside it. Some wealthy families 
lost a great deal of their property there, including, it is said, the 
Sinaydar family, a member of which, al-Hajj Muhammad, was 
accounted in Ottoman times ‘the greatest of the San‘a’ 
merchants’.!? 

This ‘banking’ in reverse, where the depositor pays the banker 
for holding his money for him, seems an ancient practice. 
Khazraji!? chronicles the demise of a fagih in 723/1323 with 
whom alone were most of the deposits (wada’i‘) of the people of 
his district, the fagih being known for his trustworthiness 
(amanah), and again the Zaydi Imam’s bands killed a fagih in the 
Mashriq of the Yemen with whom was much money belonging to 


8 It is in Harat al-Jami area, and is also called Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim al- 
Ghawdani today. 

9 The Werdecker-Glaser map shows two places with this name, one south of 
al-Rawdah and the other just south of al-Ma‘mar. 

A wagf to the Masjid al-* Alami was a third of the rent of the famous Samsarat 
al-Bitar, known now as the Samsarat al-Sayyid Husayn—if the rent of the 
third or else it might be the remaining (a/-tazfiyah) two thirds—amounted to 
fifteen girsh a month. The miswaddah of this wagf dedication was written in 
Ramadan 1137/1726, Masayid San@’, 85. 

10 Al-Jarmüzi, Sirah, 225. 

11 Cf. al-Badr al-[ali*, Il, 159, for his biography. 

12 Al-Jarmuzi, op. cit., 557. 

13 The figure 20 is restored but probably correct, there being a hole in the Ms. 
at this point. 

14 Sing., khutr, Dozy, Supplément. 

15 Nashr al-‘arf, 11, 510. 

16 A favourite article to loot (in Hadramawt as well as in the Yemen) is house 
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the people deposited, about the end of the same century. Since 
men of religion were not molested they are suitable recipients for 
the deposit of valuables, and the Prophet himself on removing 
from Mecca left his cousin ‘Ali behind to deal with deposits held 
by him on behalf of others. Whether the Sinhubi merchants or 
others merely kept money stored or whether they used it in 
commerce is not known to us. 


The samsarah even in the 12th/18th century, as one can see 
from Qanun S$an'a*,? functioned as a warehouse though this does 
not preclude its also being a hostelry or inn for merchants and 
their goods to lodge in during their stay in San‘a’. Nowadays they 
are being used less and less for lodging except perhaps for folk 
with country produce. It has been pointed out that the largest 
cluster of samsarahs lies between the Jami‘ Mosque and the Suq 
al-Baqar or Cattle Market. In Yarim today the bakhbhar,29 store 
or go-down, seems to be the term used for the samsarah in the 
sense of a warehouse. 

The samsari rented, as he still does, the samsarah from the 
Waqf, being known as the holder (gabbad al-samsarah). Since 
samsarahs are generally known by the name of their tenant propri- 
etor it is difficult to trace their history, though ultimately 
reference to zagf documents could probably answer this 
question. Like the migahwi and the muzayyin, his is one of the 
despised occupations—this of course does not mean that it was 
unlucrative. One says contemptuously of somebody one 
considers as bad as another evil person, ‘Dhi bi-’/-majannah min 
dhi bi-’I-samsarah,** The one (buried) in the cemetery is just the 
same as one in the samsarah.’ That is to say his forbears (salaf) 
were just as bad as he, their successor (khalaf), is. The stigma 
probably comes through the fact that all three serve others. 
Country Jews used to deride the somewhat hesitant hospitality of 
the San‘ani Jew, with the saying, ‘Hayya’ ibn ‘ammi, at-tjt ‘inda-na 
aw la "-samsarah adfa lak? Come cousin, will you come to my 
house, or (do you find) the samsarah warmer for you??? Similarly 
Muslims not from San'a' tend to think disparagingly of the 
hospitality of San'a' folk. This sentiment is expressed in one of 
Qadi Isma‘il’s proverbs from Dhamar, ‘Sahib San‘a’ yakul wa-la 
yukil, The San‘ani eats but does not make (others) eat’. He is 
entertained when outside the city, but he does not entertain in 
San‘a’ anyone who has entertained him. 

Whether the Jews had samsarahs of their own or not we cannot 
at present say, but al-Khafanji, the noted colloquial poet of the 
first half of the 12th/18th century in his famous Dialogue between 
Bir al-‘Azab and al-Rawdah,? has Bir al-‘Azab boast, ‘I have a 
bath (hammam), market with a lane (sikkah), a samsarah belong- 
ing to the Baniyan, and a m jrad.' To this al-Rawdah makes 
riposte, *O you lacking in honour (ya naqisah) . . .you are a 
perpetual road to the Jews... What is this profession (mihraA) 
of yours of samsarahs ? 

The large warehouses (samsarah, pl., samasir) were, as stated 
above, until recent times, not only stores but also hostelries or 
inns. The ground floor housed animals, with in some cases rows 
of small storerooms around the perimeter. Double or triple 
volumes often rose through the building above the central animal 


doors. In the lst/7th century the poet Jarir (al-Naga'id, ed. A. A. Bevan, 
Leiden, 1905, 445) describing a mounted raid of Tamim, says that they ‘left 
not a door of San'a'". More recently Crown-prince Ahmad fighting in Jabal 
Barat, came upon ornamented doors the Barat tribes had looted, when they 
raided Bir al-‘Azab in the mid 13th/19th century, from the house of al-Mahdi 
"Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil (ob. 1835 A.D.) still set in the houses there. He 
ordered them to be removed and returned to San'a' (Abmad al-Shami, Imam 
Me Xomat; Ahmad Hamid al-Din Beirut, 1965, 78). See also Tabag al-halwa, 
a. 

17 Zabarah, A'immat al- Yaman, (2), II, 324. 

18 Al-‘Ugud al-lu'lu'iyyah, I, 14 and 221. 

19 Sections 26, v, and 4, x. 

20 Cf. Landberg, Hadramoüt, 243-4, 527, magasin. 

21 Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished collection. 

22 Femenica, 168, no. 1307. 

23 Masajid San‘a’, 74; Nashr al-'arf, II, 195, with considerable variations in 
readings. 
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Fig. 15.1 Samsarat al-Baw'àni in Suq al-Mibsatah. Ground floor plans and 


sections through the building. 
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15.4 Samsarat al-Baw'ani. View from one of the open spaces in the suq. The 
upper storey remains along the eastern side but has fallen on the southern, front 
facade. 


15.5 Samsarat al-Baw'àni. The front, with shops built abutting it. 


stables, and these were ringed by balconies from which opened 
further rows of storerooms. Usually a separate staircase giving 
access to these storerooms was provided related to each high 
volume. The staircases continued through the roof of these lower 
areas, the roofs being pierced with openings to provide top light 
on the activities below. 

Emerging at roof level, the visitor found himself in a courtyard 
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15.7 Samsarat al-Baw‘ani. The worn stonework above the entrance door, 
containing a two-centred relieving arch. 

(over each high volume below), open to the sky and surrounded 
by living quarters for travelling merchants and their servants. 
These courtyards were sometimes given an appearance of some 
elegance by surrounding them with arcades (pl.15.11). Water 
reservoirs, bathrooms and lavatories were usually provided at this 
level. Occasionally domed rooms ornamented the skyline; these 
appear to have been used by the manager of the warehouse, or 
perhaps rented to wealthy merchants. 


The Buildings of the Sug| Market 


15.8 Samsarat al-Baw'ani. The entrance passage with sitting benches on either 
side. 


15.10 Samsarat al-Baw‘ani. The interior of the stable at its centre. 


XAR C DJ d s 


15.11 Samsarat al-Baw'ani. A view across the courtyard above the stable. 


(i) Samsarat al-Baw ani? 


This hostelry is in Suq al-Mibsatah, after which comes Suq al- 
Bazz, the Cloth Market. It is believed to be the oldest market in 
San'a', and architectural evidence certainly supports the legend 
that this is the oldest samsarah surviving in San‘a’ in something 
like its original state. It differs from the other large samsarahs in 
being simpler in several ways (fig.15.1, pl.15.4-11). A typical 
samsarah hostelry—it has a masmar a platform described as 
makan al-rigdah upon which lodgers sit to talk or sleep, a marcan 
or donkey trough, and a /arr in which firewood was kept, though 
this usually means a stable. The ground floor is entirely devoted 
to animal stables, except for the two raised masonry platforms for 
sleeping and storing goods. A room at the entrance is used for the 
guard of the warehouse, who controls the entry and removal of all 
15.9 Samsarat al-Baw‘ani. The interior of the stable inside the entrance. goods and animals, and charges dues. 

This lower level is extremely high, and crossed by a lofty 
arcade with pointed arches. It is dimly lit by means of two small 


24 Lit., the Samsarah of the Baw‘ani(man). Baw'àn is a wadi which the Hudaydah 
road crosses, west of San'a'. 
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openings in the ceiling, through which shafts of sunlight enter the 
dusty interior (pl.15.9). A staircase on either side leads up to the 
large open courtyard above, with a deep arcaded loggia on the 
north side and a colonnade on the east. The loggia seems to have 
been used as a large sheltered store. On the eastern and northern 
sides there are further storerooms, possibly sometimes used for 
sleeping accommodation. 

At the rear of the warehouse, and entered from a street on the 
northern side, there is a completely separate area of 
accommodation on the ground floor, shops and workrooms (for 
gypsum-plaster window-tracery makers) with a staircase leading 
up to the loggia just described. An intermediate level, possible 
because of the great height of the stables, appears to be devoted to 
storerooms. 

Over the whole of the northern and eastern sides of the 
building there is a higher storey, which contained rooms used for 
sleeping accommodation or storage. 

The construction of the southern, and half of the eastern and 


* 


Fig. 15.2 Samsarah or khan at Yarim (from Walter B. Harris, Journey through 
the Yemen (1893)). 
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western, walls of this building is of ancient much-weathered 
stonework braced with huge baulks of timber. A perishable 
sandstone seems to have been used, which may accentuate the 
appearance of great age. The stonework extends to the top of the 
first storey above the upper courtyard. The whole of the back 
(northern) part of the building has been re-erected in a smooth 
ashlar up to courtyard level. Above, there are two storeys in 
baked brick, whereas on the southern and half of the eastern sides 
only the top-most storey is in brick. The arches of the oldest parts 
are simple four-centred arches, those of the brick and stone 
rebuildings semicircular. The decoration on this rebuilt 
brickwork section closely resembles that of the better houses. 

(ii) Samsarat al-Majjah 

More typical of the remaining large samsarahs is this fine 
building, described as a store for trade goods (makhzan li-’I-tijarah), 
and reputedly in use for more than three hundred years (fig.15.3, 
pl.15.12-21). It is next to Samsarat Muhammad Hashim al- 
Mansiuri. 

On the street facade it has a number of shops flanking an 
entrance which is slightly off-centre. A wide passage leads into 
the building past the guard’s room, in which he often smokes a 
water-pipe—enclosed in a wooden cupboard while he is watching 
the loading and unloading of goods (pl.15.15). The passage 
opens into a high central stable area, with a roof supported by a 
central row of three columns, made of pre-Islamic fragments 
(pl.15.16). 


15.12 Samsarat al-Majjah. View of the sectional model through the entrance. 


It is surrounded on four sides by storerooms on two levels, 
those on the mezzanine reached by ascending a flight of steps at 
the far end. Top lights in the ceiling allow shafts of sunlight to 
illuminate the interior. 

Opposite the entrance passage a broad doorway opens into 
another stable, larger and higher than the first (pl.15.17). The 
ceiling is carried on a colonnade which is repeated on three levels 
around the sides, so that it also supports access balconies to the 
storerooms, and there are two tall free-standing columns in the 
centre built up from stone drums. A second staircase at the far 
end gives access to the two upper levels of storerooms. 

Emerging from the staircases onto the roofs of the stable- 
storeroom areas, the visitor discovers that the same pattern is 
repeated as occurs below. There are again two central spaces, 
now open to the sky (pl.15.18-15.21). One is built on three 
levels, and the other on two, and each is surrounded by rooms 
which were, until a few years ago, used almost entirely for living 
accommodation for travelling merchants and their servants. 
Today the old traditional patterns of trade are rapidly vanishing; 
the top floors of the big warehouses are hardly used and 
crumbling through neglect. 

The building is constructed of stone up to the top of the stable 


Fig. 15.3 Samsarat al-Majjah. Plans at ground level and third floor level. 
Section through entrance and two courts and stables. 


volumes, with baked brickwork above. The large blank areas of 
brickwork have been moulded into a series of fine patterns, which 
are incorporated into the large arches that frame the first row of 
habitable rooms on the roof (pl.15.14). 


(iii) Samsarat Muhammad b. Hasan 


This is the largest warehouse in San‘a’, but, as already stated, was 
sacked in 1948. Since then it has been closed, so that it has not 
been possible to enter it for study. However, a good deal can be 
learnt from outside and from photographs. The building, above 
one and a half times the size of Samsarat al-Majjah, had also two 
stables with two courts over them, one behind the other. It was 


25 Masajid San‘a’, 58. 
26 Ibid, 86. 
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15.13 Samsarat al-Majjah. General view of the facade. 


entered through a narrow facade from the Suq of the Money- 
changers. The style of the building resembles closely that of 
Samsarat al-Majjah, but the decoration is derivative and less fine 
and therefore possibly from a more recent date. 


(iv) Other Samasir 


Two of the largest warehouses in San'a', Samsarat Muhammad 
Hashim Mansur, said to be jadd al-Imam Yahya, his grandfather, 
and Samsarat al-Nabas, the Brass Warehouse, have spacious 
central volumes rising through three floors, surrounded by 
arcades which allow access to storerooms. There are similarly 
courtyards and habitable rooms on the roof. They are both built 
of flush ashlar stonework to a high level, and appear more recent 
in date than the warehouses described above. 

Some of the smaller warehouses contain ancient stonework. 
Samsarat Yahya Thabit has the same form as the two just 
mentioned (pl. 15.22). It is a wagf property and legend says itgoes 
back to the time of Abmad Sayf Dhi Yazan. Samsarat al-Hawayij 
(the Spice Warehouse), said to be older than Süq al-Mizan, has a 
small interior courtyard extending to the ground (fig.15.3, pls. 
15.23-26). Al-Hajari mentions a Sarhat Hawayij. Samsarat al- 
Sayrafi,?® Samsarat al-Amrani, Samsarat Wardah/Wirdah,? 
Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim, etc., are smaller warehouses which 
seem to belong to the type of Samsarat al-Baw‘ani. 

There is a considerable number of other warehouses, not 
merely in the area of the Suq of the old city, but in other main 
shopping areas, such as Bab Shu'üb, Bab al-Sabah, al-Bawniyah 


27 This name appears to be given several samsarahs not all in the same part of 
San‘a’. 
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15.14 Samsarat al-Majjah. Upper levels of front facade. 


a ai 


and al-Qa‘. 

Only the smaller ones are still used as stables and for overnight 
accommodation. The largest warehouses are now devoted to the 
storage of goods alone. 


(C) Warehouses for Controlled Commodities 


Although the same Arabic word is used for them (samsarah, pl. 
samasir), there is a number of warehouses which are markedly 
different in design and use. These are the warehouses for 
weighing and controlling particular commodities. 

There are three of these in the old Suq of San‘a’, one control- 
ling coffee, and two controlling raisins. 


(i) Samsarat al-Mizan 


Sometimes called Samsarat al-Qishr (The Coffee-Husk Samsarah) 
this is described as the most famous in San‘a’. At one time all 
merchandise entering San‘a’ used to be weighed here and the 
Mizan al-Dawlah, the Government Scales, was located here—the 
movement of merchandise between the Samsarat al-Mizan and 
the warehouses is to be found in Qanun $an'a'. Even now some 
weighing is done here, but only of coffee, whether berry (bunn) or 
gishr (husk). Facing the entrance is Suq al-Ta‘am, the Grain 
Market, with an arched building said to be three hundred years 
old, but on architectural grounds, probably to be considered a 
structure of the Hamid al-Din period—though of course the 
actual location of the Grain Market here is likely to be as old as 
the Samsarat al-Mizan. In Suq al-Ta‘am are the kayyals who 
measure out the grain. 


15.15 Samsarat al-Maijjah. Guard's lodge at entrance. 
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15.16 Samsarat al-Majjah. First stable. 
now used as a warehouse. 


15.17 Samsarat al-Majjah. Inner stable from above, with staircase on left. 15.18 Samsarat al-Majjah. Upper courtyards above the first stable, looking 
north. Now delapidated. 
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15.19 Samsarat al-Majjah. Upper courtyards. Looking across the area above 
the inner stable from the first courtayrd. Now delapidated. 


15.22 Samsarat Yahya Thabit. The stable, surrounded by storerooms. Now 
used as a warehouse. 


p, "MITT. WU MESE . VON 


15.20 Samsarat al-Majjah. Upper courtyards above the first stable, looking 
south. Now delapidated. 


15.21 Samsarat al-Majjah. Upper living courtyard with an arcaded gallery 15.23 Samsarat al-Hawa'ij. The süq outside the entrance. 
providing access to temporary accommodation, above the inner stable. 
It is suggested that this samsarah is at least six centuries old.?? pavement. This looks like pre-Islamic building material re-used, 
It is a wagf property of the Masjid Salah al-Din, not Saladin the and there are ancient columns and a fragment of a Himyarite 
Ayyubid as some people suppose, but the Imam Salah al-Din inscription set in the wall near the entrance-door. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali (ob. 793/1391)? It is constructed of black The Samsarat al-Mizan consists of a large courtyard 
habash stone and blocks of the same stone are used for the approximately nine metres square, open to the sky, and 
28 Qadi Isma‘il and Qadi Husayn al-Sayaghi would concur in this dating, but the present building itself. a 
Qadi ‘Ali Abu ’I-Rijal believes the present building dates from the time of 29 Cf. Masajid San‘a’, 61. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, Masadir tarikh al- Yaman, 409, 
Muhammad b. Hasan in the 10th/17th century. There is always the possibi- gives a list of biographical notices on this Salah al-Din. 


lity that the location of a Government Scales here is considerably older than 
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15.24 Samsarat al-Hawa'ij. The entrance, showing the small inner door within 
the large doors. 


15.25 Samsarat al-Hawa'ij. View down from the roof. 


surrounded by a single-storeyed arcade, behind which are the 
storerooms for coffee berry and husk. The Scales are situated in 
the northern arcade directly opposite the main entrance which is 
on the southern side (fig.15.4b, pls.15.29-32). The arcades have 
highly original carved capitals, all different— which in itself 
suggests a certain antiquity. A second entrance on the east which 
opens onto the Silversmiths’ Market (Suq al-Mikhlas) is no longer 
used (pl.15.27). The bags of coffee and gishr are kept in the 
warehouse stores. There are two loading platforms built of stone 


The Buildings of the Siiq|Market 


15.26 Samsarat al-Hawa’ij. Lowest level, with a colonnade surrounding the 
court made from polygonal fragments of ancient columns. 


adjacent to the Scales upon which porters may rest sacks while 
awaiting their turn. At the southern entrance, on the left as one 
enters, is a small raised drinking basin (sigayah) which has a small 
cistern (Atazd) for the spill-over. This is next to the Ottoman 
Mahall al-Miri, or point where the Government duty was 
collected, but it seems only used as a store now; it is built into the 
arches also on the left side as one enters. On the right is where the 
guard (karis), sits—described as al-bawwab al-mustalim haqq al- 
samsarah, the doorman who receives what is due to the samsarah. 
It is his business to oversee all that is leaving the building and 
inform the owner of the bags what is going out so as to avoid 
theft (masragah). On each bag (shuwal, pls., shuwal/shuwalat) he 
receives a muss riyal fee. 

The weights (waznah), which look like cannon-balls though 
they are not, are a large weight of 55 raj/s and a small one of 7 
ratls. The wagtyyah it was confirmed is the same as the Maria 
Theresa dollar (*ibarah ‘an al-Farangi), and the rațl was stated to 
be 17 wagiyyahs. This was said to have been established in the 
time of (ma “a 'ahd) al-Shaykh al-Haymi mentioned in the text (a/- 
nag), i.e., in Qanun San‘a’. The Shaykh of the Samsarah in 1972 
was Husayn al-Ziraji, but there was also another Shaykh called 
Ahmad al-Muhagiri. The Shaykh deals with all the weighing, 
etc. This post is in no sense hereditary, and the Shaykh in fact 
can be unseated and another Shaykh chosen in his place. The 
place is open (European time) from 7 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 7 
p.m. 

In the centre of the northern side there is a wide staircase 
leading to the upper level, which has a further set of storerooms 
and some living rooms surrounding the flat roof above the 
arcades. This level has also a range of lavatories on the southern 
side. The small rooms are known as makhazin (stores) or dakakin 
(shops). 
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Fig. 15.4a Samsarat al-Hawa'ij. Plans of ground, first and second floor levels 
and sections (adjoining building shown opposite). 
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Fig. 15.4b Samsarat al-Mizan. Plans of ground and first floor levels and 
sections. 
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15.28 Samsarat al-Mizan. View from above looking east. The awnings provide 
shade in hot weather. 


In summer awnings are stretched across part of the courtyard 
so that the porters do not have to work under intolerable 
conditions. 


30 Other samsarahs we saw were Samsarat al-Halaqah at the side of Süq al-Milh, 
Samsarat Dar al-Jami‘, near the Jami‘ Mosque, now used as a carpenters’ 
workshop, Samsarat al-Dhirayrah run by Muhammad al-Dhirayrah, affording 
accommodation to travellers from the country (musafirin jayin min al-balawid), 
Samsarat al-Hidayyid (cf. Masajid San‘a’, 137), Samsarat al-Quzi, Samsarat 
Husayn Qayid, Samsarat al-Dawmari, Samsarat ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jindari, 
Samsarat Dalah, Samsarat ‘Abdullah al-Saminah. By the samsarah of ‘Ali 
Husayn al-Bugni whom we met, is a lane that contained the old Suq al-Bagar 
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(ii) The Samsarat al-Zabib and the Jumruk al-Zabib 


This is also called Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim al-Ghawdani, or Suq 
al-‘Inab and is in Harat al-Jami‘. These two buildings have the 
same open courtyard as the preceding building, but without upper 
storerooms. They were rebuilt during the present century, the 
eastern one with a fine arched gateway. Only a few stones survive 
from earlier buildings.? 


(D) Open-air Storage Yards 


The same Arabic term, samsarah, is used to describe open-air 
storage yards. These are generally found on the outskirts of the 
suq. Some are used for storing wood, some house the animals 
(camels) in the open air and provide small storerooms on the 
periphery for goods (pl.15.37). The present Samsarat al- 
Mutawakkil is one of the largest. 


(E) Tea-shops, Eating Places and Inns/Hostelries 


Within the suq and throughout the rest of the town are establish- 
ments known as samsarahs. They fall into two categories, those in 
which tea and Yemen coffee are served and qat is chewed during 
the daytime, the same couches serving as beds for sleeping at 
night, and those following the basic traditional pattern of samsarah 
accommodation for travellers’ animals, and also providing tea and 
food; this type has private rooms for sleeping. 


(i) Tea-shops and Eating Places 


A number of teashops and eating places exist which do not have 
provision for, or allow, gat chewing; there are therefore no 
couches, and sleeping is not permitted at night. These go by the 
ordinary Arabic term mat‘am (pl., mata‘im). Others, roughly an 
equal number, provide hot beverages and pipes for smoking; a 
few also prepare food. Instead of squatting on benches or sitting 
on chairs at tables, western-style, the patrons squat or recline on 
blanket-covered mattresses on strung wooden beds (ga'adaA) or 
couches. The same quarters are converted for sleeping after the 
evening prayer. Premises of this type usually have a single open 
interior, sometimes crossed by masonry arches which support the 
roof. The couches are crowded close together throughout the 
space. The owner sits on a plastered brick platform near the 
entrance. There he has a masonry stove for heating water and 
providing hot coals for the water-pipes. 


(ii) Inns/Hostelries 


Typical inns are illustrated in figs.15.5 and 15.6. They have in 
common rows of habitable rooms on an upper level overlooking a 
central court on which patrons relax and drink or eat.. 

Samsarat al-Khan, also called Samsarat al-Muzayyin, is in 
Harat al-Sulayhi, which earlier in the days of the Ottoman Turkish 
Empire was called Suq al-Nagara or the Christians! Market 
because Greeks and Italians like the Caprotti brothers used to live 
about this area. The proprietor when we first visited it in 1972 
was either Mubammad al-Hamasi or Ahmad al-Muqadhdhi. It 
has two entrances, from the south and west respectively (fig.15.5, 
pls.15.38-46). It has a sigayah next to the street entrance on the 
south. The western door is used for travellers’ animals and small 
quantities of goods, which are housed in a small courtyard over- 
looked by the galleries giving access to the patrons’ rooms, or in 
storerooms underneath the galleries. The eastern door opens 
onto the main east-west street through the old city and is flanked 
by shops. It provides access for the public through the restaurant 
to the rooms above. There is a kitchen on the eastern side of the 


or Cattle Market—but where we found donkeys being sold (1972)—Butnah is 
in the Shaharah district and there is much traffic in cattle there. At Samsarat 
Hajafah in Shari‘ Süq al-Baqar we found cows for slaughter being kept. A 
green mark is made on their shoulders to show that they are approved fit for 
slaughter. There was also Samsarat Masjid Hajar, a wagf to this mosque it 
seems (founded in the first half of the 11th/17th century), but the mosque 
itself was demolished in the unfortunate and ill-conceived alterations to the 
Shararah and Bab al-Sabahah area in which it lay, after the 1962 coup. 
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15.29 Samsarat al-Mizan. General view from the southern entrance. 


restaurant, serving hot beverages and preparing food carried in 
stone pots (harad[magla)! for serving from the masonry counter 
near the entrance; there are holes in this counter into which the 
stone pots are placed, where they are kept hot by burning coals 
inserted under them through openings in the side of the counter 
(pl.15.40). This is an ancient Mediterranean arrangement, well 
preserved, to take a case in point, in Pompeii and earlier archaeo- 
logical sites, and persisting in the Middle East down to the present 
day. Behind the counter there are shelves made of slats into 
which condiments and garnishes are placed. On the opposite side 
of the restaurant there is a hole in the wall behind which lies a 
small basin of fresh water for the use of patrons. Adjoining it is a 
well under the staircase. There are three dining rooms opening 
off the courtyard masonry benches. When meals are not being 
served these rooms are used for drinking hot beverages and for 
playing dominoes or games with counters. The courtyard is also 
provided with some masonry seats, as is the entrance, and patrons 
sit in these areas as well, the courtyard being shaded with awnings 
in hot weather. 

A wall penetrated by a door separates this courtyard from the 
service courtyard of the inn. From this opens a large storeroom 
on the southern side. 

A staircase in the south west corner leads up to the sleeping 
rooms, bathroom and owner's apartment. The latter is over the 
entrance, and has its own courtyard at the head of the stairs, over- 
looking the restaurant court through two arches. From it a private 
corridor leads to the bathroom and lavatory on the east. 

Patrons walk to their rooms along arcaded galleries flanking 
the courtyards. That on the northern side is reached from the 
head of the stairs by crossing a bridge with handrails made of low 


3] The madhalah (pl., madahil) are awani al-harad, as in p.544b. 


15.30 Samsarat al-Mizan. View into the courtyard from deep shade of the 
western arcade. 


plastered arcades. The rooms are small and plain, lit only through 
tiny windows on the courtyard side, or through the doorway. At 
the eastern end of the northern gallery a door gives access to the 
bathroom and lavatory. 
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15.31 Samsarat al-Mizan. The north-eastern area of the courtyard, with the 


scale for weighing grain under the arcade in the corner. 
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15.32 Samsarat al-Mizan. The scales, with weights of 55 rails and 7 ratls. 
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15.35 Samsarat al-Mizan. A column capital. 
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15.36 Samsarat al-Mizan. The upper level looking west. 
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15.37 Anopen samsarah in the south east of the city. 


(F) Communal Apartment Buildings 


Among foundations owned and maintained by the Ministry of 
Awqaf, which manages mosque properties, there is a number of 
communal lodging houses in the suq. These provide accommoda- 
tion for poorer shopkeepers and their families, and for workers in 
the suq. They are two or three storeys high, sometimes incor- 
porating shops on the ground floor (pls.15.1 and 19.52). The 
inhabitants use a communal stair, and communal lavatories. 
Their apartments merely consist of one or two rooms. 

Similar buildings for students from outside San'a' called 
muhajirin are provided in most of the teaching mosques, frequently 
along the street and flanking the doorway through which the 
mosque is entered (pls.15.55, 19.36, figs.15.9 and 19.4). 


(G) Watchtowers 


Rising above the general low level of the suq is a number of the 
small brick watchtowers (miras, pl. maharts) in which the watch- 
men of the Market take up their position (pl.7 and 15.48). 


(H) Sesame Mills 


A number of sesame (simsim) mills (ma'sarah, pl., ma'asir?? are 
situated around the periphery of the Suq. In the north khardal 
(brassica campestris) is a much used oil-seed. Each has one or two 
camels turning one or two mills (fig. 15.7,pls.15.49 and 15.50). The 
building is usually a large single-storeyed barn, crossed with 
wide masonry arches to strengthen the roof. Sometimes there is a 
second room on one side used as a stable for the camels, and 
possibly a cow, sheep and goats. Masonry platforms flank the 
entrance and the mills. These are used for storing bags of sesame 
seed and vessels for oil, and for sitting and sleeping. 

The mill is a raised stone mortar over a metre high and wide. 
In it sits a heavy wooden pestle with a stone base. To this is 
bound an elaborate harness which maintains the pestle in a nearly 
vertical position while the forces necessary to turn it are trans- 
ferred horizontally onto the neck of the camel. The animal wears 
blinkers (usually metal bowls) so that it will not suffer from 
giddiness, and moves in a relentless circle as grain is poured into 
top of the mortar and the oil is extracted from a lip on one side. 


(I) Drinking Basins 

Drinking basins, numerous in the suq and throughout the city, 
are provided as charitable foundations by pious citizens and 
maintained by the Ministry of Awqaf. They are properly termed 
sabil (pl., subul), but in San‘a’ the word sigaya (pron. sigayah) is 
more commonly used. They vary from small basins set behind 


32 In 381/991, al-Razi, Tarikh, 115, gives the number of presses in San‘a’ as fifty- 
four. 
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15.38 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. View from above. 


Fig. 15.5 Samsarat al-Muzayvin. Plans at ground and first floor levels. Sections 9 e 
through both wings. 
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15.40 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The restaurant and its serving counter inside the 
south entrance. 


ha 


15.39 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. South entrance. 15.41 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The restaurant court seen from above, with the 
kitchen on the right. 
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15.44 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The access galleries to the rooms for 
accommodation. 


` 
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15.42 Samsarat al-Muzavyin. The restaurant seen from above. The kitchen on 
the left, well on the right, and court of proprietor's apartment above. 


15.43 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The western side of the restaurant court, with the 15.45 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The bridge linking the two ranges of rooms. 
access to the stairs and the galleries leading to rooms for accommodation above. 


openings in walls, to large free-standing basins contained in a and 52). The remainder are kept filled by water carriers 
stone or brick structure covered with a dome, then called qubbaA specially employed for the purpose. In some cases there is also a 
(dome). Frequently a door is set to close the opening and keep out large open basin at a low level to provide drinking water for 
dust from the water. animals. 


Occasionally a well is found next to a basin (fig. 15.8, pls. 15.51 
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Fig. 15.6 Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim. Plan of ground, first and second floors, 
with four sections. 
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Fig. 15.8 Sabil at Bab al-Balaqah. Plan and two elevations. 


Fig. 15.7 Sesame mill. Plan and section. 


15.46 Samsarat al-Muzayyin. The upper level of the accommodation court, 15.47 Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim. Exterior with the main doorway 
with an area for animals and goods below. flanked by shops. 
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15.48 Characteristic watch tower in the suq, above the shops. (Photo: R.B. 15.50 Sesame mill. The mill room. 
Serjeant) 


15.49 Sesame mill. The stable. 


>. 
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15.51 Sabil at Bab al-Balaqah. End view, showing the opening to the cistern. 
Animal drinking trough at left. 
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15.52 Sabil at Bab al-Balaqah. Side view, with the access to the well. 


15.54 Bustan al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, showing the mirna‘, the well ramp building, in 
the foreground. 


15.55 Mirna‘ Talhah. The street alongside, with the entrance to the rooms for 
students (muhajirun) at the far end, and the windows of the rooms in the upper 
part of the facade. 


15.53 Mirna' Talhah. View from above, showing the rooms on the roof used for 
student accommodation. 
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15.57 Mirna‘ Talhah, A view from the well looking down the ramp which 
animals descend while drawing the water. 


(J) Well Ramps 


In the city, and in the countryside, long buildings with stepped 
roofs are frequently seen (pl.15.54). These have at one end the 
high masonry piers necessary to carry the pulley beam over a well. 
The building then reduces in height as the ramp it shelters slopes 
underground. 

Normally such a well structure (mirna‘, pl., marani*) is built 
of layered clay or clay brick, but in the old city some of the finest 
examples are constructed of stone and baked brick. The ramps 
are frequently extremely long—as much as thirty-five metres: as 


33 Iklil II, edit. Muh. al-Akwa', 73, says that some of Himyar change the final 
alif of words with a final radical waw, into waw, and say raju and marjaw for 
raja, the side of a well. Akwa‘ says the word marjaw is used in Dhamar and 
the Najd of the Yemen also. He gives it the sense of karf al-bi’r, so perhaps it 
is not quite correct to call it the ‘basin’, 
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the water table has dropped during this century they have been 
extended under ground level. 

The wells are usually worked by camels, but donkeys are some- 
times used, and even man-power is employed, three or four men 
being needed to lift the heavy bucket. The slope of the ramp 
compensates for the extra weight of the leather buckets when they 
are filled with water. As the bucket is drawn to the head of the 
well, a rope is pulled to jerk the bucket so that it spills its contents 
into a basin (marjaw}? from which the water is conducted to 
where it is required. The ramp is re-ascended when the buckets 
are empty and as they are dropping back into the well. 

The Mirna‘ Talhah is part of the mosque complex (fig. 15.9 and 
pls.15.55-57). It has a drinking basin for animals on one side 
and communal apartments above the stepped-down roof. The 
back of the building butts into the ablution building of the 
mosque, for which it supplies the water, as well as providing 
water for the houses and gardens of the quarter in which the 
mosque is situated. A pool at the top of the ramp provides drink- 
ing water for two camels which draw the water. Their driver has 
a little room adjoining, approached up a short flight of steps. In 
this he keeps their fodder, and sleeps. The camels have a stable 
reached through a door from the street and situated under the 
highest part of the well-ramp. 

Under Ottoman rule in the 10th/16th century several mirna s 
were built entirely of stone, that of Hammam al-Maydan having 
fine pointed barrel vaults. In the last twenty years many wells in 
the city have been mechanized and their mirna“ have fallen into 
disuse. 


Chapter 16 
The Mint of San‘a’: 
A Historical Outline 


San‘a’ has at different periods ranked as the chief mint city of the 
Yemen, striking in gold, silver and bronze. The number of surviving 
coins suggests that, if its output was not always large compared with 
that of other Islamic mints, in the 3rd/9th century, at any rate, it was 
responsible for a substantial proportion of all the gold being coined 
in the territories of the caliph. The Yemen was rich in resources of 
precious metal, as is clear from a treatise on gold and silver by the 
4th/10th century author al-Hamdani,! who was born at San‘a’. He 
lists, for southern Arabia, eight gold and three silver mines: of these, 
mount Hadur (or Hajur) near San‘a’ yielded two in gold and mount 
Haraz, further to the south west, one in silver. Gold is also known to 
have been mined in the Hijaz and it would seem that a mint for gold 
existed there as early as the Umayyad period—witness a recently 
published Umayyad dinar bearing the remarkable inscription 
ma‘din amir al-mu’minin bi-'l-Hijaz (the Mine of the Commander 
of the Faithful in the Hijaz).? The Yemen itself, however, appears 
not to have had a mint before the early ‘Abbasid period. 

The raison d'étre of the ‘Abbasid mint of San‘a’, like that of other 
provincial mints, was primarily fiscal. Taxes collected in the Yemen 
by the ‘Abbasid governors were doubtless largely in kind, but the 
resulting revenues (forwarded twice yearly to the caliph) probably 
took the form of coined money, chiefly gold. In the Umayyad period 
gold had been supplied to the whole of the Caliphate by the mint of 
Damascus, possibly aided by other mints (the absence of a mint 
signature on the standard post-reform dinars leaves some doubt as to 
their place of issue). Under al-Mansur the central mint was moved to 
Baghdad. The earliest coins which may be assigned to San‘a’ are 
fulus (coppers) dated 156-8/772-4, carrying the mint signature 
al-Yaman (plate 16.1, 1). They are of metropolitan style, and it is 
likely that the dies were prepared in Baghdad, even if the coins 
themselves were struck locally. The earliest mint mentioned in 
literary sources was established by Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barmaki, 
who was dispatched to the Yemen in 183/799. He is said to have 
builta mint (daral-darb)in Süqal-Tabbanin. Silver dirhams of San‘a’ 
dating from 171/787 onward are, however, extant. Gold was not 
struck at San‘a’ until 221/835, but despite its late appearance was to 
remain the principal metal coined in the Yemen for over three 
centuries, down to the Ayyubid conquest. The absence during 


1 Abi Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani, Kitab al-jawharatayn 
al-‘atigatayn al-ma’t‘atayn min al-safra wa-’l-bayda (Die beiden Edelmetalle Gold 
und Silber), ed. and trans. Christopher Toll, Uppsala, 1968, 136 f. Hamdani 
also gives an important account of refining and coining techniques, based on his 
observations at the mints of San‘a’ and Sa'dah. A convenient summary appears 
in C. Toll, ‘Minting technique according to Arabic literary sources’, Orientalia 
Succana 19-20, 1970-71, 125-139. 

2 G. C. Miles, ‘A unique Umayyad dinar of 91 H./A.D. 709-10’, Revue 
numismatique, Paris, 1972, 262-68. S. Shamma sites the mint at Medina, burial 


much of this period of a supporting coinage in silver and copper may 
be interpreted as a sign that the purpose of the mint was to supply 
money for tax payments rather than to facilitate everyday 
transactions. 

The early coins of San‘a’ conform to the standard ‘Abbasid 
pattern. They show the profession of faith (“There is no god but 
God; Muhammad is the Apostle of God’), the date and latterly the 
caliph’s name, which features regularly on the coins from 221/835 
onwards. Of considerable interest is the inclusion from time to time, 
in the spaces above and below the area legends, of personal names, 
most of which can be matched with those of governors of the Yemen 
named in literary sources. Those in the table that follows are 
abstracted, with a few corrections and additions, from Ramzi 
Bikhazi’s important study Coins of al-Yaman, 132-569 A.H. (see 
footnote 3), which also discusses the historical background to each 
issue. 


al-Ghitrif* 171,172 al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata’ al-Kindi, 170-173 
with Yazid 173 not identified 
al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad 
" 179 al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad, 179-180 
“Abdullah b. Mus‘ab 180 ‘Abdullah b. Mus‘ab, 180-181 
Hammad 184, 185, 188, 
189, 191, 192 Hammad al-Barbari, 184-193 


Hashimb.‘Abdullah® 194, 195 not identified; brother of Muhammad b. 
“Abdullah? (194-196). (plate 16.1,2) 


Ibn al-Waddah® 207 Nu'aym b. Waddah al-Azdi, 206-208 


Itàkh 230, 231 Itàkh al-Turki, 225-31 (plate 16.1,3) 
Ja'far 232, 233 Ja‘far b. Dinar, 231-232 

al-Mugaffar b. Hajj 295 al-Muzaffar b. Hajj, 293-298 
Muhammad b. 298 son of the above, 298 

al-Muzaffar 


The above list does not include the names of heirs to the ‘Abbasid 
throne and members of the caliph's family who for reasons of 
propaganda were named on the coins of San'a' as on those of other 
mints: amongst these were al-Mahdi (son of al-Mansur), Abu 
*Abdullah (later al-Mu'tazz) and al-Muwaffaq (brother of al- 
Mu‘tamid) with his son Ahmad, the future al-Mu‘tadid. A number 
of additions to the list of governors will doubtless have to be made as 
the corpus of San‘a’ issues is expanded. 

The relationship between the gold, silver and copper 
denominations in the ‘Abbasid Yemen is complicated by the fact that 


place of the Prophet, on the evidence of a recently discovered Umayyad fals 
struck at al-madinah ma ‘dan amir al-mu’minin. 

3 Ramzi J. Bikhazi, ‘Coins of al-Yaman, 132-569 A.H.', Al-Abhath, Beirut, 
XXXIII, 1970, 3-127; also published separately. It has not been thought 
necessary to give references to this except in special instances. 

4 Ahitherto unpublished coin in the collection of Stephen Album, California. 

5 The name Hashim is quite distinct on the coin of 194 in Stephen Album’s 
collection and is, I believe, also to be read on the 195 specimen, Bikhazi no, 11. 

6 Mrs. Helen Mitchell Brown informs me that this name can be read on several 
unpublished dirham fractions in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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the province adopted lighter standards for both the dinar and the 
dirham from the rest of the caliphate. Ibn Rustah, writing in or soon 
after 300/912, says that the people of San‘a’ carried out their 
transactions in mufawwag dinars and sudaysi dirhams and fulus. The 
ratio of the dirham to the dinar rose at times from 60 to 100, the 
weight of each dirham being one sixth of a (regular) dirham.” 24 
fulus went to one dirham. Christopher Toll, in a discussion of the 
mutawwag dinar, cites al-Hamdani and al-‘Alawi, the former of 
whom gives the weight of the mufawwag as seven tenths of a 
mithgal or one dirham gaflah. Toll reckons the gaflah to have been 
2.97 grammes or the weight of the post-reform Umayyad dirham, 
and lists a large number of 3rd-4th century/9th-10th century dinars 
of San‘a’, the weights of which approximate to that of the gaflah.*® 
The derivation of the term mufawwag, discussed by Toll, is 
uncertain. Al-Hamdani and al-‘Alawi value the mufawwag dinar at 
20 dirhams gaflah (or 120 sixths of a dirham). This gives a gold-to- 
silver ratio of 1 to 20, as opposed to between 1 to 10 and 1 to 16 in 
Ibn Rustah’s time. 

The sudaysi (‘little sixth’) dirham should have weighed .49 or 
.32 gramme, depending on whether the standard was that of the 
post-reform (gaflah) or the Yemeni dirham. No such coins are extant 
from the San‘a’ mint, but the Rassids did mint coins of about this 
weight at Sa‘dah, and their coins may have been current at San‘a’. 
Most of the scarce ‘Abbasid silver coins of San‘a’ weigh a little over 
.7 gramme. They may have been quarters of the dirham gaflah. 
However one such piece (.75 gramme), published by Miles, is clearly 
inscribed thulth, ‘one third’.? This may be an overweight third of a 
Yemeni dirham of ten girags (1.95 gramme). The same dirham 
standard was used in 8th/14th century Yemen. It seems logical that 
the one-sixth dirhams, mentioned by Ibn Rustah and al-‘Alawi, 
should have been supported by coins weighing one third of a dirham. 


Reconstruction of the Yemen’s monetary system under 
the ‘Abbasids 


GOLD grammes 
dinar mutawwag 2.97 
SILVER 

dirham gaflah 2.97 
one third of the above 0.99 

? one quarter of the above 0.74 
one sixth of the above 0.49 
Yemeni dirham of 10 girags 1.95 
one third of the above 0.65 
one sixth of the above 0.32 


During the second half of the 3rd/9th century the power of the 
“Abbasid governors wasincreasingly eclipsed by that oflocal dynasts: 
San‘a’ was ruled by Muhammad b. Yu‘fir and his descendants, who 
were obliged from time to time to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Ziyadids, a Sunni dynasty established at Zabid. The champion of 
Shi‘ism in the Yemen was the Rassid Imam al-Hadi ila ’l-Haqq, ruler 
of Sa'dah, who invaded San'a' for the first time in 288/900. These 
vicissitudes apparently found noechoin the coinage of San‘a’, which 
continued to show only the caliph’s name and, occasionally, that of a 
governor. The author of Sirat al-Hadi nevertheless maintains that 
after entering San‘a’ at the above date he ordered his name to be 
inscribed on the coinage (nagd) and the tiraz, the ornamental band 
embroidered on the sleeves of official robes. In 293/905-06, 
however, there appeared the first non-‘Abbasid coinage, a dinar 
issue in the name of al-Hadi, who that year wrested San‘a’ from 


7 Ibn Rustah, al-A‘lag al-nafisah, ed. M. de Goeje, Leiden, 1892 (BGA VII). 

8 ‘Einige metrologische und metallurgische Termini im Arabischen’, Orientalia 
Suecana 18, 1969, 144-47. 

9 G. C. Miles, Rare Islamic Coins, American Numismatic Society, New York, 
1950, 76, no. 265. The coin, not dated, is of early 3rd/9th century style. Sirat 
al-Hadi of ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-‘Alawi, ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus, 1392/ 
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the Qarmatian invader Ibn Fadl (pl.16.1,4). The issue pre- 
ludes a similar one at Sa‘dah in 298/910, in which year San‘a’ was 
again briefly occupied by the Qarmatians. It is conceivable, in the 
light of the city's minting activity at this time, that numismatic 
evidence of one or both of these Qarmatian occupations must 
eventually be forthcoming. 

The decay of the ‘Abbasid state and the usurpation by local 
princes of privileges which had formerly rested with the Caliph's 
governor at San‘a’ is mirrored by the proliferation, during the 
4th/10th century, of mints in other parts of the Yemen: Bishah, 
Dhamar, Surdud, ‘Aththar, ‘Adan (Aden) and Zabid. The two last 
named are particularly noteworthy, for Zabid, headquarters of the 
Ziyadid Ishaq b. Ibrahim, inscribed his name on its issues; while 
‘Adan coined in the name of a certain Abu ‘Ali Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim, who is otherwise unknown. The coins of the other mints 
do not show a local ruler's name, but they are unlikely to be 
straightforward ‘Abbasid issues. As for San‘a’, its coinage 
underwent a change from 311/923 onwards, at which time the 
‘Abbasid governorship fell into abeyance. New lightweight dinars 
(about 1.8 gramme) were introduced, still naming the caliph, but of a 
distinctive pattern; specimens dated 325 and later show the phrase 
amara bi-hi’|-amir (‘ordered by the amir’) in the space surrounding 
the margin (pl.16.1,5). Bikhazi, who discusses at length the 
question of their attribution, terms them amiri for want of a better 
designation and concludes that they were issued by some local ruler 
who wished to underline his autonomous status. He leaves open 
the question of whether this ruler was the resident Yu‘firid prince 
As‘ad or whether he was the Ziyadid Abu 'l-Jaysh, to whom the 
Yu'firid may have seen fit to defer. That As'ad was immediately 
responsible for the striking of the dinars admits of little doubt; but 
that he and his successors styled themselves ‘amir’ is less sure. 
However, As'adi dinars are mentioned by the author of the Ghayat 
al-amani fi akhbar al-qutr al-Yamani in his account of the year 
458/1065-66;!! and since coins of As'ad are otherwise unknown 
there is a distinct possibility that they are the ones dubbed amiri by 
Bikhazi, especially as the latter are of a distinctive type which was 
doubtless still well known in the Yemen a century or more later. An 
alternative explanation, since the coins continue to name the 
*Abbasid Caliph as a formality, is that the amir concerned is his 
governor, even though the latter was by now bereft of all real 
authority. The officials of the mint, perplexed by the vagaries of the 
internal power struggle, may have opted for an innocent-sounding 
and largely meaningless formula as a solution to the problem of 
allegiances, as happened elsewhere in Islam at times of political 
confusion. 

The As'adi (?) dinars struck at San‘a’ and at neighbouring 
Dhamar between 325 and 340 A.H.—or perhaps, even later—present 
the further complication that some of them name the Caliph 
al-Mustakfi, who was deposed in 334, while others, minted 
contemporaneously, name his successor al-Muti‘. Bikhazi, rejecting 
the idea that this anomaly reflects the struggle between factions in 
Iraq, believes that opposing parties in the Yemen may have been 
responsible for the two series. He suggests that some may have been 
minted by the legitimate government of the city and others by 
rebels.” It is doubtful however (as Bikhazi admits) how far the dates 
of the coins are reliable. Two specimens dated 325, in the name of al- 
Mustakfi, were obviously struck from old obverse dies, since they 
name a caliph who did not begin to reign till 333. By the same 
token, those coins dated 335 or later naming al-Mustakfi may have 
been struck from old reverse dies, if the mint lacked sufficient 
current dies of al-Muti‘ or was simply concerned to use up the old 


1972, 56, alludes to the dirham saghir as a third (thulth) of the dirham gaflah about 
the end of the 3rd/9th century. 

10 Bikhazi, op.cit., 65. 

11 Yahya b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani fi 'l-qutr al-Yamani, ed. S. A. *Ashür, 
Cairo, 1968, I, 257. 

12 Bikhazi, op. cit., 66-68. 


ones. The problem cannot be resolved on the existing evidence. 

Two dinars dated 343 and 344, in the name of al-Muti‘, are the 
last extant coins of the San‘a’ mint for a period of almost a century. 
However it would be false to assume that the mint was inactive 
during all that time. According to the A’immat al-Yaman,” coins 
were minted at San‘a’ in the name of al-Mahdi al-Husayn, a rival of 
the Rassids, in 402/1011. The Rassids, Yu‘firids and Ziyadids 
continued to dispute control of the city and there is every reason to 
suppose that they, too, struck coins there to proclaim theirauthority. 
The next surviving specimens, however, were issued by the 
Khawlanid Yahya b. Abi Hashid, who ruled the city from about 
422/1030 to 440/1048 (plate 16.1, 6). The issue, identified by 
Casanova, was excluded by Bikhazi" from the body of his catalogue 
on the grounds of its poor style; but there is no doubt that the 
inscription includes the name Yahya b. Abi Hashid and the mint 
signature San‘a’. The dies were probably executed by an illiterate 
engraver copying blindly from the model before him. 

The Sulayhids, under whom the Yemen first acknowledges 
Egyptian suzerainty, are not known to have minted coins at San‘a’, 
although they (and the Zuray‘ids) struck large numbers of maliki 
dinars at Aden. Sulayhid control of San‘a’ ended in 481/1088-89, 
after which the city was ruled by the Hamdanids (or Banu Hatim) 
until the Ayyubid conquest in 569/1173-74. Again we are dependent 
on literary sources for our knowledge of the coinage. It is recorded 
that there were Hatimi dinars, presumably struck at San‘a’, each of 
which equalled four Saba’: dinars—the Saba? being probably dinars 
of the maliki type struck by the third Sulayhid Saba’ b. Ahmad (484- 
92 A.H.). Extant maliki dinars average 2.38 grammes, so the 
Hatimi, if the differences was simply one of weight, would have 
weighed 9.56 grammes or twice a normal dinar of the period. 
However, since the maliki dinars are of poor quality gold, it is 
possible that the Hatimi was a purer coin of lesser weight, perhaps 
not exceeding 5 grammes. 

The paucity of coins from the San‘a’ mint assignable to the 5th 
and 6th centuries A.H. is probably due in part to the fact that no 
large hoard of this period has yet been placed on record. Yet bearing 
in mind that the mints of Aden and Zabid have left many coins of the 
Sulayhids and others, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that San‘a’, if 
not totally inactive, was minting far less than it had done under the 
‘Abbasid governors. Two possible reasons offer themselves for this 
state of affairs. The first is political. The weakening of caliphal 
control and consequent diffraction of power meant that San‘a’ 
gradually lost its importance as an administrative centre. Dinars were 
no longer required for tax payments to Baghdad. Conversely, the 
growth of independent princedoms led to the setting-up of mints 
elsewhere, striking coins mainly for local use. The other reason is 
commercial. San‘a’s highland location, however healthful, was less 
propitious to the development of trade than that of the coastal cities, 
which benefited from their maritime connections with India and 
Egypt. The prolific output of maliki dinars at Aden, for instance, 
reflects its status as an international entrepót. It was the commercial 
headquarters of Ramisht al-Sirafi (d. 534/1140), whose ships sailed 
all over the Indian Ocean. Likewise the activity of the mint of Zabid, 
which commenced under the Ziyadids in the 3rd/9th century and 
developed under the Ayyubids and Rasulids, is connected with the 
city's advantageous position, only 25km from the coast on the main 
pilgrim route to Mecca. The lively commercial dealings of this area 
probably called for a larger volume of coin than at San'a'. It is 
significant that not until the establishment of the new line of Zaydi 
Imams, under whom San‘a’ acquired a new political status, was it 
to rank again as the principal mint city of the Yemen. 


13 Muhammad b. Muhammad Zabarah al-Hasani al-San‘ani, A'immat al-Yaman, 
Ta'izz, I, 1952. I owe this reference to Prof. Serjeant. 

14 Bikhazi, op. cit., nos. 277, 280. The two coins are alike. 

15 G. R. Smith, The Ayyübids and early Rasulids in the Yemen, Gibb Memorial 
Series XXVI, 1973, I, 27; see also comment in II, ch. 5, 31, line 6. I am 
indebted to Dr. Smith for this information. 

16 The problem has been studied by Andrew S. Watson, ‘Back to Gold—and 
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The conquest of the Yemen by Turanshah, brother of Saladin, in 
569/1174, marks something of a watershed in the Yemen's monetary 
history. The mints, which had hitherto operated independently, 
striking coins for different local dynasties, were brought under 
central control and their issues were henceforth of uniform type, 
naming the sultan and the *Abbasid caliph. Even more important, 
from an economic standpoint, was the change of metal. The 
preceding coinage of the Yemen had consisted, with the exception of 
some ‘Abbasid and Rassid dirhams, entirely of gold dinars of varying 
quality. The Ayyubids, by contrast, minted almost exclusively in 
silver, and subsequent dynasties followed suit, striking gold on rare 
occasions only. The causes of this change lie outside the Yemen, in 
the monetary conditions of the Middle East as a whole in later 
medieval times. Until the end of the 6th/12th century gold formed 
the basis of Islam's currency. Indeed, for a period of something like a 
century and a half (corresponding to the duration of Saljuq rule in 
Iran), virtually no silver was minted in the Islamic world, whereas 
gold remained in plentiful supply. The reasons for the ‘silver famine’ 
are imperfectly understood, but may have to do with the difference 
in the value ratio of gold to silver in Europe and the Middle East, 
which caused silver to be exported from Islam to Europe.!* The 
revival of silver as a constituent of Islamic currency began in Syria, 
where in the years following 570/1174-75 Saladin issued a substantial 
coinage of pure silver dirhams at Damascus and other mints. In the 
century that followed virtually every Islamic country adopted silver 
as its chief currency metal, importing large quantities from Europe. 
Gold, especially dinars of the Almoravids and their successors in 
North Africa, tended to flow the other way, across the 
Mediterranean to France, Italy and northern Europe. This process 
continued unchecked through the later Middle Ages and received 
extra impetus when, in the 1580s, the Ottomans lifted the import 
tax on silver, causing masses of cheap metal to flood the Near East 
from sources in the New World and Europe. Under such 
circumstances it is not surprising that the Yemen, which for so long 
had coined little but gold, should have changed so decisively to silver 
as its chief metal. Very possibly it was the arrival of bulk silver from 
Mediterranean sources which enabled it to do so. 

Our knowledge of Ayyubid coinage in the Yemen derives very 
largely from a single hoard published by G. C. Miles in 1939. " Out 
of seventy-seven dirhams, thirty-five were struck at Zabid, nineteen 
at Aden, ten at Ta‘izz, eight at San‘a’ and one at Raydah (sic). The 
figures probably give a fair idea of the relative importance of the 
different mints, of which Zabid and Aden appear to have been pre- 
eminent, as in the period before the Ayyubid conquest. Several 
smaller groups of Yemeni Ayyubid coins have been published, but 
they do not alter the picture where mint representation is concerned. 
The extant coins of San‘a’, which are all of silver, remain few: 


Ruler Date A.H. 
Isma‘il b. Tughtakin 595 
Ayyub b. Tughtakin 605 


References 

Coin Hoards I (1975, no. 291)18 

P. Balog, ‘Dirhems ayoubites inédits du 
Yemen', no, 6. 


al-* Adil with al-Kamil 617 Miles, no. 43 

as heir 

al-Kamil with 621 Miles, nos. 44-45 

al-Mas'üd Yusuf 623 Miles, nos. 46-47 
625 Miles, no. 48 
626 Miles, no. 49 


As noticed by Miles, there is a time-lag in the naming of the 
rulers, since al-‘Adil had been dead two years when the coin of 617 
was struck, while al-Mas'*ud Yusuf, who has a coin dated 626 (and 
627, from Zabid), may have died in 625. Whether this anomaly is to 
be put down to political factors, or to the negligent retention in use of 
old dies, is debatable. 


ae The Economic Review, Second Series, XX no, 1, 1967, 1-34. 

17 G. C. Miles, ‘The Ayyubid dynasty of the Yemen and their coinage’, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1939, 62-97. See also P. Balog, ‘Dirhems ayoubites 
inédits du Yémen’, Bulletin de P Institut d’ Egypte, XXXVI, Cairo, 1955, 347-355. 

18 The coin is one of a small group brought back from the Yemen by Dr. 
Alphonse Mingana. Fuller publication, by H. W. Mitchell Brown and 
D. Bryer, is expected soon. 
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16.1 The Mint of San‘a’ 


1 ‘Abbasid. Temp. .al-Mansur, in the name of al-Mahdi Muhammad b. Amir 
al-Mu'minin. Al-Yaman (i.e., San‘a’), 158/774. Copper. Philip Grierson 
collection, Cambridge. 

2 ‘Abbasid. Temp. al-Amin, naming governor Hashim b. ‘Abdullah. San‘a’, 

194/809. Silver. Stephen Album collection (Calif.). 

‘Abbasid. Al-Wathiq, with name of governor Itakh. San‘a’, 230/844. Gold. 

British Museum. 

Rassid. Al-Hadi ila 'I-Haqq. San‘a, 293/905. Gold. British Museum. 


we Ww 


British Museum. 

6 Khawlanid. Yahya b. Abi Hashid. San‘a’, date obscure (c. 422-40/1030-48). 
Gold. British Museum. 

7 Rassid. Al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Husayn. San‘a’, 648/1250. Silver. British 
Museum. 


A manuscript alleges that the Ayyubid Sunqur established a mint 
at San‘a’ (wa-agama dara darbin bi-ha) about 604/1207.!° But that 
an Ayyubid mint existed there earlier is proved by the dirham of 
Isma‘il b. Tughtakin dated 595. Ibn al-Mujawir reports that Isma‘il 
b. Tughtakin was the first monarch to strike the dirham kabir, the 
weight of which was 13 girats or about 2.4 grammes. ? The 595 coin 
may be one of these dirhams, though contemporary specimens 
minted at Ta‘izz, ‘Adan and Zabid seem to be normal Yemeni 
dirhams of 10 girars. 

During the greater part of the 7th/13th century San‘a’ was 
disputed between the Rasulids, who held the coastal and southern 
districts of the Yemen, and the Zaydi Imams who controlled the 
northern highlands. Few coins of the San‘a’ mint have survived from 
this period. Dirhams of the Hamzite branch ofthe Zaydi family were 
struck at Sa‘dah, Zafar and Kuhlan, but apparently not at San‘a’.”! 


19 G. R. Smith, op.cit I, 140; II, Ch. V, note on p. 140, line 7. 

20 Serjeant, The Portuguese off the south Arabian Coast, 147. 

21 S. M. Stern, ‘Some unrecognized dirhems of the Zaidis of the Yemen’, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 6th series, IX, 1949, 180-188. The coins of Kuhlan are 
yionblisbed. I have seen specimens dated 632, 645, 647 and 670, all in private 

ands. 
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Yu'firid (?). Anonymous As'adi (?) dinar of San‘a’ dated 340/951. Gold. 


8 Rasulid. Al-Muzaffar Yusuf b. ‘Umar. San‘a’, 651/1253. Silver. British 
Museum. 

9 Imams of San‘a’, Al-Nasir Muhammad. San‘a’, 789/1387. Silver. Stephen 
Album collection (Calif.). 

10 Imams of San‘a’. Al-Mahdi Ahmad. No mint, 1091/1680. Gold. British 
Museum. 

11 Imams of San‘a’, Al-Mahdi Muhammad. No mint, 1115/1703. Silver. British 
Museum. 

12 Imams of San‘a’. Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. San‘a’, 1179/1756. Silver. British Museum. 

13 Imams of San‘a’. Al-Mangur Muhammad. No mint, 1318/1900. Silver. British 
Museum. 

14 Imams of San‘a’. Yahya b. Muhammad. San‘a’, 1342/1924. Silver “4 rival, 
British Museum. 


A Rasulid dirham of al-Mansur ‘Umar, founder of the dynasty, was 
minted at San‘a’ in 643 and Niitzel records coppers dated 631 and 
643.” In 648/1250 the Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Husayn seized 
San‘a’ during the absence of its Rasulid governor. The latter was 
induced to side with the Imam against the Sultan, and their pact, 
broken in 649, was renewed in 650. Dirhams of the Imam struck 
at San‘a’ in 648 and 650 survive to commemorate these events (pl. 
16.1,7). San‘a’ subsequently reverted to the Rasülids, and we have 
dirhams of al-Muzaffar Yusuf, second of the dynasty, dated 650, 651 
(plate 16.1, 8) and 654. These are the last recorded Rasulid coins of 
San‘a’. It was evidently not a prolific mint compared with ‘Adan, 
Zabid, Ta‘izz and al-Mahjam, each of which produced a long series 
of silver coins under the later Rasulids. The sparseness of its issues 
may be connected with the fact that it lay on the northern fringes of 
Rasulid territory, constantly threatened and sometimes occupied by 


22 H. Niitzel, ‘Miinzen der Rasuliden’, Zeitschrift für Numismatik, XVIII, Berlin 
1892, 81-156, no. 15 (copper); the dirham 1s in private hands. 
23 Al-Khazraji, The Pearl Strings, ed. Redhouse, I, 132-134. 


the Zaydis. The Imam al-Nasir Salah al-Din Muhammad (773-93/ 
1371-90), who captured San‘a’ and established his court there, is 
credited with having issued coins of pure silver.^ One of his 
dirhams, showing the mint name San‘a’ and the date 789, has 
recently come to light (pl.16.1,9). A 9th/15th century work, a/- 
Tarjuman al-mufattih mentions a type of dirham known as the 
Mahdi, which weighed 2/3 gaflahs or 2.08 grammes.?5 This may have 
been issued by any of several Zaydi Imams of the period. The latest 
pre-Ottoman coins of San‘a’ are dirhams of the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
Sharaf al-Din Yahya (912-965/1506-1550) dated 937.5 Their 
discovery evokes the possibility of a whole series of coins in the 
names of the 9th/15th and 10th/16th century Imams. 

The coastal parts of the Yemen were occupied by the Ottomans 
in 945/1538, but San‘a’ did not fall to them until 953/1545. The 
numismatic evidence for coinage in the Yemen during this period is 
rather scanty. The Ottomans established mints for gold at Zabid, and 
lately silver coins of San‘a’ have come to light, in the name of Sultan 
Sulayman b. Salim and dated 926, 993 and 994.” The date 926, 
corresponding to 1520, must be regarded as the Sultan's accession 
date, not as the actual year of striking. The dates 993 and 994 fall in 
the reign of Sulayman's successor Murad III and the coins of those 
years are therefore posthumous issues. San‘a’ coins of Murad III 
himself are not known, but there are silver coins of Mustafa I and 
Murad IV dated 1031 and 103228 respectively: the dates here may 
represent either the Sultan's accession year or the actual year of 
striking. The Ottoman silver coins of San‘a’ weigh 0.2-0.3 gramme 
and are obviously counterparts to the akces being minted in other 
provinces of the Empire. However they may also be examples of the 
Yemeni bugshah, a small silver denomination several types of which 
are said to have circulated during the 10th/16th century.? There 
are, further, thick coppers of the time of Sulayman I inscribed darb 
San'a' a-mahrusah (coin of San‘a’ the well-defended). These are 
presumably identical with the Sulaymani mandagir (plural of 
manqir = V4 akce) mentioned in a contemporary legal text. They 
closely resemble 10th/16th century coppers of Cairo, which may 
have dispatched dies or moneyers to the Yemen at this time. Similar 
coppers were minted at Sa‘dah and Kawkaban. It may be significant 
that no gold is attested from any highland mint during the period of 
Ottoman domination, though altuns (sequins) of Zabid and 
Hodeidah are common. 

The coinage of the new line of San‘a’ Imams, from the time that 
they expelled the Ottomans, ca. 1040/1630, until the Turkish 
reconquest of the Yemen in the mid-19th century, is characterised by 
Lane-Poole as ‘of small interest’. This can no longer be considered a 
fair judgement: when closely examined, the coins offer numerous 
features of interest and raise questions of historical as well as 
monetary import. Initially the coinage was struck at a variety of 
highland mints, some of which are not known to have operated at 
any other period: San‘a’ itself, Dhamar, Shaharah, Rada‘, Kawkaban 
and al-Khadra’ ?! But by the mid-12th/18th century, if not earlier, 
San‘a’ was the sole mint in operation. The Zaydi Imams may 
therefore be said to have reversed the process of decentralisation 
which took place centuries earlier, restoring to San‘a’ a status it had 
not enjoyed since ‘Abbasid times. Gold was struck, although rarely: 
the Tabaq al-halwa informs us (fol. 121a) that in Rabi‘ II, 1089/ 
June 1678, ‘the Imam commanded the Master of the Mint (sahib 


24 Yahya b. al-Husayn, op. cit., 538; Nutzel, op. cit., 97. 

25 Serjeant, op.cit., 181. 

26 An example, wrongly attributed to Imam al-Mutawakkil Isma‘ll, is illustrated 
d ^r Mitchinet, Oriental coins and their values. The World of Islam, London 

7 

27 In private hands, Germany. 

28 N. Pere, Osmanlilarda Mádeni Paralar (Coins of the Ottoman Empire), 
Istanbul, 1968, 159 (Murad IV, 1032); the coin of Mustafa I is in private hands, 
France. 

29 w op. cit., 149, note 5. 

30 Ibid, 14 

31 I ee seen the following specimens (all in private hands): al-Mu’ayyad 
Muhammad (1029-54/1619-44): Dhamar, date missing; al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il 
(1054-87/1644-76): Rada‘ 1065, Shaharah date missing, Kawkaban xxx4. The 
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dar al-darb) to make his coining of red gold to the value of a dirham 
(fi qadr al-dirham) and to strike silver to the value of the Indian rupee 
(al-rubbiyyah al-hindiyyah).’ There are, in fact, gold coins of the 
Imam in question, al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan (weights 0.4, 0.2 
gramme). One of them is dated 1091/1680 (pl.16.1,10). No silver 
coins of this ruler are known, but it does not seem unlikely that the 
mint should have struck coins to the standard of the Mughal rupee, 
which was later imitated in Iran. 

Abundant information is to hand in historical sources, oriental 
and European, concerning the different denominations current in the 
Yemen from the 10th/16th century onward, their relative values and 
their values in terms of such well-known foreign currency units as 
the gold sequin (altun or ashraft) and the dollar (riyal or qirsh). Yet 
it is surprisingly hard to relate these denominations to the extant 
coins. To begin with, the values of the coins mentioned in the 
records were always changing, as market conditions altered and the 
coins were debased or reduced in weight. It is not easy to distinguish 
actual coins from theoretical units of account, and to know, where 
values are given, what standard is being used. Finally, the surviving 
coins are extremely diverse in weight, even amongst coins of the 
same issue. Evidently, as in earlier times, the coin blanks were not 
weighed out exactly. The only way to establish the standard of an 
issue would be to calculate the average weight of a large number of 
specimens; and of these, usually, not enough are available. 

The largest silver coins, issued by al-Mahdi ‘Abbas in 1176/1762, 
weigh 19.5-19.6 grammes, and are clearly the local equivalent of the 
dollar (or rather, its Ottoman counterpart, which weighed just that 
amount at the time). The smallest coins, minted by al-Mahdi 
Muhammad, weigh 0.1 gramme and must represent some 
subdivision of the bugshah, of which between 48 and 80 went to a 
dollar. The largest number of coins falls into the 1-1.5 gramme 
bracket, and it is tempting to identify these as ‘cammashees’ (i.e. 
khumsiyyahs or fifths) which according to 18th century sources 
(Brooks and Bruce) were the current coins of the Yemen.*™ 
However, Brooks also says that there were about ten of these to a 
dollar, by which reckoning the coins in question would be too small. 
The khumsiyyah should have weighed 2.6-2.8 grammes, and indeed 
we have coins of al-Mahdi Muhammad of about that weight; but 
they do not seem to have been minted later. In the face of conflicting 
evidence, the best course would seem to be to list the coins of each 
ruler, together with the dates and weights (where known), in the 
hope that a larger corpus of material may ultimately enable the 
various problems of metrology and denomination to be resolved. 


AL-Mu'ayyad Muhammad (1029-54/1619-1644) 

(no coins of San‘a’ known; one of Dhamar extant) 

AL-Mutawakkil Ismail (1054-87/1644-76) 

Silver. San'a', 1071 (0.57), 107x (0.33), 1084 (0.34) 

Al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan (1087-92/1676-81) 

Gold. No mint name (San‘a’). Years 1091 (0.45), no date (0.46, 0.47, 
0.25). 

Al-Mahdi Muhammad b. Ahmad (1098-1130/1687-1718) 

Silver. No mint name (probably San‘a’). Years 1107 (0.25), 1108, 
1110 (0.84, 0.23), 1114 (3.26), 1115 (3.92), 1118, 1122 (0.49), 1123 
(2.78), 1126; no date (4.51, 2.31, 1.54, 0.57, 0.19, 0.18, 0.14, 0.13, 


Imam al-Mahdi Muhammad b. Ahmad, ‘Sahib al-Mawahib’ (1098-1130/ 
1687—1718) issued silver at various highland mints in the early part of his 
reign: 1) under the title al-Nasir li-Din Allah (1098-1105 H.): Dhamar 1099, 
Rada' 1101, al-Khadra’ 1105, b); under the title al-Hadi li-Din Allah 
(1105-1109 H.): al-Khadra’ 1105, 1106. These coins were published by Lane 
Poole in his Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, V, 130, no. 365; 
X, 76-8, no. 364 d, e, k, p, r and 365 g. The names Rada‘ and al-Khadra’ were, 
however, wrongly read as ‘Aqsara’. I am indebted to my friend Donald ‘Abd 
al-Malik Eagle for the suggestion that the Imam al-Mahdi Muhammad may 
also have minted coins at al-Mansurah, where he proclaimed his da‘wah in 
Jumada II 1097, and at al-Mawahib, seat of the Imamate for a number of years. 

32 The currency is considered in depth by R. B. Serjeant, op. cit., Appendix III, 
138-154. 

33 Ibid 152-3. 

34 Ibid, locit. 
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0.12, 0.12, 0.11, 0.11, 0.11, 0.09, 0.09). 

Al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim b. al-Husayn (1128-39/1716-27) 

Silver. No mint name (probably San‘a’). Year 1138, no date (0.60). 
ALMangur al-Husayn b. al-Qasim (1139-61/1727-48) 

Silver. San‘a’. Years 1147, 1150, 1156 (1.06), 1158, 115x (1.17); no 
date (1.05, 0.93, 0.88, 0.79, 0.77, 0.62). 

ALMahdi ‘Abbas b. al-Husayn (1161-89/1748-75) 

Silver. San‘a’. Years 1163 (0.79), 1167 (3.15, 0.35), 1168 (1.54), 
1170 (0.98), 1171 (0.75), 1172 (0.71), 1174 (1.48), 1175 (1.18, 1.08, 
0.52, 0.60, 0.36, 0.25, 0.20), 1176 (19.67, 19.55), 1177 (1.13), 1179 
(0.81), 1181 (0.85); no date, (1.34, 1.31, 1.27, 1.16, 0.89, 0.88, 0.45, 
0.24). 


Al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. ‘Ali (1224-31/1809-16) 

Silver. San‘a’. Years 1200, 1202 (0.22), 1204 (1.17, 0.91), 120x 
(0.21), 1212, 1214, 1218, 1219, 121x (1.12); no date (0.20). 
Al-Mutawakkil ‘Al b. Ahmad (1224-31/1809-16) 

Silver. San‘a’. Years 1225, 1226; no date (0.20). 

Al-Mahdı ‘Abdullah b. a-Mutawakkil (1231-51/1816-35). 

Silver. San‘a’. Years 1233, 1234 (0.83), 1247. 


The above data are derived from S. Lane-Pooie, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum Vols. V (1880) and X (1890); J. 
Ostrup, Catalogue des monnaies arabes et turques, Copenhagen 1938; 
E. Zambaur, Die Münzprágungen des Islams, Wiesbaden, 1968; and 
private sources. 

An interesting feature of the 12th/18th century coins of San‘a’ is 
that they strongly resemble contemporary Persian coins in their 
ornamentation and their use of the zasta'lig script. It would be 
hazardous to conclude that the die-engravers were Persians (Niebuhr 
says that all the current coin in the Yemen was struck by Jews), but 
the suggestion of cultural and economic links between the two 
countries deserves fuller investigation. Clearly the silver ‘abbasis of 
the later Safavid Shahs were just as familiar in the Yemen as the 
issues of the Ottoman Sultans. 

The second half of the 19th century, during which the Yemen 
was again administered as an Ottoman province, has bequeathed no 
coins of the mint of San'a', and it seems likely that local minting 
rights were withdrawn at this time. However two silver coins of the 
Imam al Mansur Muhammad, minted at San‘a’ in 1318/1900 (pl. 
16.1,13),*5 suggest that the Imamate had recovered some measure of 


35 The coins were presented by O. Bakewell to the British Museum in 1919. 
They weigh 0.82 and 0.55 gramme. 
36 See N. du Quesne-Bird, ‘A note on the mint of San‘a’ under Yahya b. 
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autonomy even before the revolt that brought the Imam Yahya b. 
Muhammad to power in 1904. A contemporary English political 
agent describes how minting machinery was smuggled over the 
mountains by camel to the Imam. The coinage of the latter, which 
includes the first machine-struck issues of the Yemen, consists of: 
Silver: Riyal (Imad) 

VA riyal (= 10 bugshahs) (plate 16.1, 14) 

// o riyal (74 bugshahs) 

//, 9 riyal (72 bugshahs) 
Copper: '/, , riyal (= 1 bugshahs) 

! o riyal (7 V» bugshah or hilalah) 

Imam Yahya was recognised by the Ottoman governor 'Izzat 
Pasha in 1328/1911 and became fully independent on the Turkish 
withdrawal in 1336/1918. Coppers were minted at San‘a’ from 
1322/1904 onward, silver from 1340/1922. The riyals are dated 
1344/1926 and are believed to have been overstruck on Maria 
Theresa trade dollars. The coins, which bear the usual faith formula, 
the Imam's protocol and the denomination in terms of the riya, 
announce that they were minted at San‘a’, Dar al-Khilafah (Seat of 
the Caliphate). The Imam Ahmad b. Yahya (1367-82/1948-62) 
issued, in addition to the above denominations, a riyal, its half and 
its quarter, called rub‘ Ahmadi, in gold, a silver '/, and a '/, , riyal 
(both five-sided) called thumn and nuss al-thumn respectively, and a 
buqshah and hilalah in aluminium. Silver half riyals were struck on 
blanks punched from the centre of Maria Theresa dollars and the 
residual ring of metal may also have been current. Maria Theresas 
were also countermarked with the die of the '/, , riyal. Coins of the 
Republic of Yemen dated 1382/1963 are the last to show the mint 
name San'a', and the mint has since been closed down; but a few 
years ago the mint premises were still in existence. 


Supplementary Note 
Recent Zaydi mint discoveries are: 


Kahlan Mansur dirhams 632-649 H. 
Al-Qubbah Mansuri dirhams 614 H. 
Al-Jahili dirhams dated 649 H. and 653 H. 
Thula dirham of 649 H. 


Kahlan and al-Qubbah minted in the name of al-Mansur ‘Abdullah 
b. Hamzah (593-614 H.) whose posthumous issues span about a 
century. Al-Jahili and Thula were mints for al-Mahdi Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn (646-655 H.). 


Muhammad’, Spink’s Numismatic Circular 78 (1970), 49. The episode is 
described in Lieut. Col. H. F. Jacob’s Kings of Arabia: the rise and set of the 
Turkish sovranty in the Arabian Peninsula, London, 1923. 


Appendix 


Copper Coin in the Third Quarter of the 
19th Century 


For the near quarter century before the second Turkish 
Occupation, the chronicle Safahat majhulah' notes fluctuations in 
the exchange rate of copper coin to the silver riyal. Since the latter 
was a foreign coin of, for practical purposes, unvarying standard, the 
San‘a’ mint could not tamper with it at the behest of the current 
ruler. The karf, a copper unit, may have been by this time only a 
notional coin, struck in denominations of multiples of harfs.? 

At the time of the final redaction of Qanun San‘a’, not later than 
1836, there were about 500 karf to the girsh/riyal.3 In weight of 
copper coin, it appears that the agreed ratio to the qirs (which 
weighs one ounce (uqtyyah), had been, before August 1853, sixteen 
ounces, but this was lowered to 3,200 arf. How can it be explained 
that a few years later, in 1276/1859-60, copper was 3% ragls, the ratl 
probably being sixteen ugiyyahs or ounces, to the ounce weight of the 
silver riyal/girsh? There are many imponderable factors which render 
it difficult to draw conclusions from the statements of the anonymous 
author of the Safahat. Until now no examples of the copper coin of 
the period have been reported. 

The two smaller figures in 1274/1858 and 1276/1859, if correctly 
transmitted, of 420 and 320 arf may possibly indicate that the term 
harf was being applied to a larger coin, a multiple of the smaller arf. 
In 1868 the figure is 680 karf. 

If the karf was unadulterated copper it may be assumed that it 
could not, at worst, drop far below the price for raw copper in Aden 
or Mocha. 

Fiddling with the currency was of course no novelty in the 
Yemen, and bartering of commodities in some parts of the country 
was still practised as late as 1962, so in this light must be considered 
al-Sayaghi’s* appreciation of the economic situation of over a century 
ago. He refers to the distress which the Yemen suffered from ‘the 
currency (*umlah) of copper (nahàs) which the caliphs and leaders, 
contending with one another for rule (kukm), used to impose, so that 
the silver riyal (Maria Theresa dollar and the like) used to reach 
3,000 copper Zarf—struck ad hoc (‘afw-an), for them to expend on 
their troops (junud) and followers, without reckoning and regard to 
the issuing of it and what was in the hands of the people, with which 
the markets became filled and business came to a standstill. It (the 
currency) became only an emblem for the person who had come to 
power (Aukm)—the main thing about it being to put his name on it 
while abolishing the coinage (daribah) of anyone preceding him, 
until, at times, the change (şarf) for the riyal would come to be 
weighed out because of the impossibility of counting it. Merchants 
and people with accounts (ah/ al-hisabat) [to settle?] used to barter 
grain and commodities. The farmers would grow but find no market 
for their crops or sale for it (lahu) so that sometimes the price of 
wheat (/tinfah) rose to five or six gadahs a riyal, and ghee (samn) to 
ten rais, the rest of things being in the same measure.’ 


The Ratio of Copper Coinage to the Silver Riyal, 
1849-1868 


24 Shawwal, 1265/12 September, 1849 

‘The Mahdawa’ (copper) coinage (daribah) was issued by the hand of 
Wasitat’ al-Dar(i.e. ,the Agent(Wakil)of the Treasury (Bayt al-Mal) 
and the Imam’s special Agent, Sayyid Husayn Muhammad al-Shami, 
the change (sarf) of the girsh being 2,400 harf of it; but this lasted 
only a few days till it returned to what it had (previously) been, 3,000 
harf? 


1 Husayn b. Ahmad al-Sayaghi, Şafahāt majhūlah min tarikh al- Yaman, Beirut, 
1398/1978, 28, 46, 50-52, 70, 73-74, 86, 109, 120. 

2 Cf. Qanun San‘a’, n. 332, for kabir, harf. 

3 Ibid, n.332. At this period there were80 bugshahs to the girsh. 

4 Safahat, 15 seq. 

5 It has been assumed that nakas in the Safahat means copper not brass. 

6 Of Imam ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah? 


The Mint of San‘? - A Historical Outline 


Dhu "-Qa'dah or later, 1267/September, 1851 

In the bad conditions prevailing, there being no money to pay troops 
and others, resort was had to the Mint* (Dar al-darb) [and copper 
coinage struck] until the change for the girsh reached 5,000 arf, and, 
outside San‘a’, more. In Shibam (Kawkaban) it was 5,500 karf. 
Jumada I, 1269/ca. February, 1853 

There was inflation of prices and scarcity of supplies, but the greatest 
hardship arose from the disturbances at the Mint, ‘and the change 
for the girsh was 8,000*' karf and all comestibles (magrufat) 
were . . . played with.’ 

4 Sha'ban, 1269/13 May, 1853 

‘The minting was altered (qulibat al-darbah) and the change for the 
qirsh issued at 4,000 karf, reaching from the first, 9,600 arf.’ 

16 Dhu '--Qa'dah, 1269/21 August, 1853 

*The coinage was issued and they made a proclamation" fixing. 
(rasamü) the change for the girsh at (min) 3,200 harf, and the first !! 
was at sixteen ugiyyahs (ounces) to a qirsh. This was one of the 
greatest disasters to the town and its citizens.’ 

This should mean apparently that one lb. weight of copper coin 
was required by way of change for the riyal of silver. It led to 
scarcities of every commodity. The authorities attempted to cope 
with the situation by imprisoning, fettering, and setting a restriction 
on the city gates, but, after a week, ‘the affair resorted to levying 
(farq) 3,000 girsh and releasing the rate of exchange (şarf) to them. 
They paid this (levy) with great hardship.’ 

Dhu *--Qa'dah, 1274/ June-July, 1858 

"The rate of exchange turned over (ragallab al-sarf) until, in the 
Qa‘dah month, change for the girsh reached somewhere over 420 
[harf?] and everything became expensive.’ 

The figure 420 looks incorrect for, in the general context, one 
would have expected 4,200 harf. It is however possible that some 
new unexplained circumstances as, for example, the striking of a 
larger harf-piece, could confirm what seems an inconsistently low 
figure. 

Jumada II, 1276/December, 1859 

The herald in San‘a’ proclaimed that the first/former small change 
(al-‘adadi al-ula) was 334 pounds (raj) to the girsh and the new to be 
320 harf. 

End of Rajab, 1277/11 February, 1861 

Asaresult of interference with the Mint the exchange rate (sarf) [for 
the girsh] reached 2,200 [karf] and everything became dear and 
scarce. 

Jumada I, 1279/November, 1862 

“The Mint was opened and coin (sikkah) imprinted (tubi‘a) with the 
name of the Imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah, and change for the girsh 
was at 2,000 karf like the first [sikkah].’ At the close of Jumada I 
*the exchange rate (sarf) increased by about a quarter over the 
ordinance (qanun) upon which it was constructed... and it was 
agreed to close the Mint on 5 Jumada II/28 November.’ 

1284/1867-68 

The coinage (daribah) was a cause of detriment to both great and 
small. This was because it was at the exchange-rate (sarf) of 2,500 
harf of pure copper (nahas khalis) to a riyal. As a result grain and 
comestibles (magrufat) became scarce. This coinage did not even 
reach so near a place as al-Rawdah. The exchange-rate kept on 
increasing secretly, bit by bit, until Sha‘ban 17/December 14, when 
it was proclaimed to consist of 3,200 [harf], but it did not remain 
stabilized and went on secretly to over 4,000. Everything was 
wanting unless paid for by the girsh hajar.” 

Ca. Rajab, 1285/November, 1868 

The minting (darbah) was at 660 harf. This was used for living 
expenses (nafaqat) in al-Rawdah, al-Haymah and so on. That was 
after everything had become scarce. 


7 This looks like a corruption of the title Usta-dar. 
8 The Mint was in the Qal'ah/Qasr as in the days of the Hamid al-Din, 
9 Reading thamanin for thamani. 
10 Reading wa-azharu for aw gaharu. Azhar means to proclaim in the süqs and 
streets; zahirah is a proclamation (cf. p. 148a). 
11 ALawwalvula min—the sense is not clear to me. 
12 Actual silver specie. cf. p. 183b, n. 54. 
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Chapter 17 

The Mosques of San‘a’ 
The Yemeni Islamic 
Setting 


i Introduction 


In a traditional Islamic city the mosque, need it be said, has a 
central place in people's lives—and nowhere more so than in 
San‘a’. This volume only touches upon the immense lore of 
Islamic practice, rites, tenets, and a little only is said of popular 
credences, many inherited from the pagan ages,! as Yemenis 
themselves recognise. An analytical study of al-Razi’s history 
should, in itself, yield data on early religious developments and 
memories, even when faint, of ancient controversies. These 
prefatory pages pick out a few items of significance, making no 
claim to be an all-over survey. If they mingle grave with gay this 
reflects how it is with Yemenis who do, mostly, take Islam 
seriously and attempt, in greater or lesser degree, to follow its 
precepts, but, sensibly, they do not see this incompatible with a 
certain sense of humour over religious matters. 

The ordinary San'ani man goes, or used to go to the mosque 
before sunrise at the Adhan al-Fajr call to prayer and the Salat 
al-Subh must be in the mosque. During the day he will be at 
work and pray where he is but officials can pray the Salat al-Zuhr 
at mid-day in the Jami‘. The Salat al-*Asr will often be prayed at 
the qat session (fi "I-maqil), but on finishing his work a man will 
go to the mosque, pray the Maghrib prayer and stay on till after 
the ‘Asha prayer. He will then go home for his simple supper of a 
jahinah of millet-flour and gishr-coffee. Ordinary folk take advan- 
tage of the availability of water there for ablution which may be 
difficult to get at home and not plentiful. Women do not go to 
mosques but they may make pilgrimages to shrines like their 
visiting the Farwah b. Musayk mosque. 

Some twenty-five years ago the Friday Prayer was attended in 
the Jami‘ Kabir and to some extent in Hanzal, the best of the Bir 
al-‘Azab mosques, but now the Friday Prayer is held in many 
mosques. At the Jami‘ however it is still well attended. 

Tribesfolk in contradistinction to city folk are reckoned to 
have little care for the practice of religion as expressed in the 
saying from the Mashriq, ‘La jadda-na salla wa-la ihna nasum, 
Our ancestor did not pray and we do not fast’. Many tribesfolk in 
the districts more distant from San‘a’ have never even learned 
how to perform the prayer. 

It is said, I do not know with what truth, that the Bani Dhubyan 
of al-Ja‘ra district used to chose one man from each sub-tribe to 
perform the Ramadan fast, and he would fast the last day of the 
month only! A proverb, ‘fit (= ja’at) minnak ya Bayt Allah, It’s 
your fault, House of God’, arises from the tale of a man who 
habitually neglected to go to the mosque to pray, and when he did 
so, found it shut.? 


1 Rossi, L’arabo parlato, 186, has a few notes on popular religion. 
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ii Mawlids 

The Mawlid al-Nabiyy is read in the mosques on the Prophet's 
Birthday (12th Rabi‘ I). The term mawlid however seems to be 
loosely applied to various adhkar, perhaps to be translated as 
hymns, and perhaps recital of parts of the Prophet’s life, sung at 
various joyous occasions, such as a birth, a new arrival from 
abroad etc. This seems to be common amongst women and one 
might say that she makes a votive offering (tundhir) of a mawlid. 
A nashshadah would be engaged to sing on such occasions. 


iii The Three Collects (Tasbibah) 


Any visitor to San'a' will recall being wakened by the muezzins 
of the mosques calling out, more or less in unison, the three 
tasbihahs which are accompanied by the barking of the dogs, the 
first at 1.30 a.m., the second at 3 a.m., and the third ending at 
five minutes before dawn. This is not a practice followed in the 
Shafi parts of the Yemen which content themselves with the 
adhan. The Arabic texts given below contain praise of God and 
his omnipotence, the petition for his mercy and benevolence to 
mankind whose only resource is He. They include Qur'an 
quotations (suras XXXIII, 56, XVII, 111, XXXIII, 14). Husayn 
al-‘Amri who provided the text, remarked that the delivery would 
vary in accordance with the competence of the individual muezzin 
in classical Arabic. The text is printed with its pausal forms as he 
recited it, but the punctuation is inserted. 


The First Tasbihah 


Bismillahi 'I-Rahmani "I-Rahim. 

“Inna ’llaha wa-mala'ikata-hu ‘ala 'l-Nabiyy. Ya ayyuha ’lladhina 
amanuü sallu ‘alay-hi wa-sallimu taslima.’ Allahumma salli wa-sallim 
“ala Muhammad-in wa-‘ala Ali Muhammad, kama sallayta wa- 
sallamta ‘ala Ibrāhīma wa-'ala Ali Ibrahim, innaka hamid-un majid, 
Min layli-na hadha ila Yawmi 'l-Din. 

Ilahi anta dhu fadl-in wa-minan, 

Wa-inni dhu 'l-khataya fa- fu ‘anni, 

Wa-ma li hilat-un illa raga", 

Li-'afwi-ka, idh ‘afawta ya Rabbi, wa-husnu zanni. 


Ya man yara ma fi 'l-damiri wa-yasma‘u, 
Anta 'l-mu'iddu li-kulli ma yutawaqqa'u, 
Ya man ilay-ka ’l-mushtaka wa-'l-mafza'u, 
Wa-ilay-ka amru 'l-khalgi ‘a’idu, 

Ya man khaza'inu rizqi-hi fi qawli *Kun', 


2 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, 400, no. 1193. 


Umnun, fa-inna 'l-khayra *inda-ka ajza‘u. 

Ma h siwa gar li-babi-ka wasilat-un, 

Ma li siwa qar“ li-babi-ka hilat-un, 

Wa-mani 'lladhi ad'u wa-ahtifu bi-smi-hi, 

In kana fadlu-ka ‘an faqiri-ka yumna'u? 

Wa-bi-haqqi man ahbabta-hu wa-ba'athta-hu 

Yassir la-na faraj-an qarib-an, ya Ilahi la tuba‘idu. 

Ya Hayyu, ya Qayyumu, ya Arhama 'l-rahimina, 
Irham-na wa-‘afi-na wa-" fu ‘anna 

Min 'adhabi 'l-qabri wa-'l-Nari ajir-na, [thrice] 
Wa-ft Jannati "I-Firdawsi iskin-na[idkhil-na [thrice] 
La ilaha illa ’llah, la ilaha illa ’llah, al-ma‘bidu fi kulli makan. 


Ditto al-mawsufu bi-'l-kamal. 
Ditto Rabbi 'l-'arshi 'l-'azim. 
Ditto Dhu 'l-7alali wa-’l-ikram. 


La hawla wa-la quwwata illa bi-' llahi 'l-'aliyyi ’l-‘azim. 
The Second Tasbihah 


La ka 'l-hamdu kathir-an tayyib-an mubarak-a 


Ditto yamla'u "l-arda wa-'l-sama'a 

Ditto la yuraddu wa-la yu'addu wa-la yuhsa. 

Ditto awwalu-hu fi 'l-sama'i wa-akhiru-hu 
fi’l-ard. 

Ditto astalidhdhu bi-hi dhikra. 


La-ka 'l-hamdu fi 'l-ula, la-ka 'l-hamdu fi’l-ukhra. 
La-ka 'l-hamdu fi 'l-shiddati, la-ka 'l-hamdu fi "l-rakha. 
La-ka 'l-hamdu fi 'l-darra'i, la-ka *l-hamdu fi *I-sarra. 


Allahu akbaru, Allahu akbaru kabira, wa-'l-hamdu li-’llahi 
kathira, wa-subhana ’llahi bukrata wa-asila kabbartu 

kabir-an wa-‘azzamtu ‘azima. [thriceP ‘Wa-qul al-hamdu li-’llahi 
"lladhi lam yattakhidh walad-an wa-lam yakun la-hu sharik-un 
fi’l-mulki wa-lam yakun la-hu waliyy-un mina 'l-dhull wa- 
kabbir-hu takbir-a. Wa-’l-hamdu li- llahi Rabbi 'l-* Alamin. 


The Third Tasbihah 


Subhana ’l-Maliki 'l-fattah, 

Subhana Faligi "l-isbah, 

Subhana Khaligi 'l-arwah, 

Subhana Muthigi "l-tayr bi-l-janah, 

Subhana man adhhaba 'l-layla wa-ata bi-’l-sabah, 

Subhana Khaligi ’l-layli wa-'i-nahar, 

Subhana 'l-Aliyyi ’l-Aʻlā, 

Subhana Dhi 'l-mulki wa-'l-malakut, Rabbi 'l-'izzati wa-'l-jabarüt, 
Subhana 'l-Maliki 'l-quddus, 

Subhana man ta‘azzaza bi-'l-qudrati wa-'l-baqa, wa-qahara °l- 
‘ibada bi-'l-mawti wa-'l-fana, 

Subhana man la-hu fi kulli sa'at-in sha’nu-hu 'l-judu 
wa-’l-karamu wa-’l-ihsan, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi "I-sama'i ‘arshu-h, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi "I-ardi mawti’u-h, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi 'I-bahri sabilu-h, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi 'l-qabri qada'u-h, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi 'l-Nari sultanu-h, 

Subhana 'lladhi fi "I-Jannati rahmatu-h, 


3 This formula throughout the Islamic world is repeated seven times before 
the shuriig, sun-rise before Salat al-'Id. 

4 Ikhl VIII, 86. 

5 See E. Griffini, ‘Il poemetto di Qudam Ben Qadim', RSO, Roma, 1916-18, 
293-363. It contains a prophecy that from the family of Abmad will come 
forth one day ‘un ga’im che farà atto di secessione, fará la Hegira, al pari dei 
muhajirin jemeniti della stirpe di Qahtan’ (p. 307). 

6 Ikhl VIII, loc. cit. 

7 To this may be compared the usage of ‘ala barakat Allah = bi-‘awni 'llah, 
meaning “go with the protection of God', said to a person departing or going 
to see another. To a person who says he is going to get married, you might 
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Subhana 'lladhi la manja wa-la malja’a min-hu illa ilay-h, 

Subhana 'llahi wa-bi-hamdi-hi, Subhana ’llahi ’I-‘azim. 
[repeated five times] 

Subhana 'llah. [repeated ten times] 

Subhana 'lladhi la yanbaghi 'l-tasbihu illa la-h, 

Subhana-hu wa-ta‘ala wa-‘tabaraka ’llahu ahsanu ’!-khaligin.’ 


iv The Adhan, Qiblah, pre-Islamic and 
Islamic Masjids 

The call to prayer (adhan) is mostly delivered in the court 
(sawh) of the mosque, even in those mosques which have a 
minaret—almost the only mosques where the adhan is delivered 
from the minaret are the Jami‘ itself, Qubbat al-Mahdi, Talhah 
and al-Filayhi. Where a minaret has two balconies, an upper 
(dawwar a‘la) and a lower (dawwar asfal), both above its square 
base, the lower is used by the muezzin in such circumstances as 
rain or cold. The giblah of San‘a’ is Jabal Din which tradition 
relates was appointed so by the Prophet, but al-Hamdani* notes 
the ancient (pre-Islamic) masjid on the top of Jabal Din in a list of 
other pre-Islamic masjids including that of Shu‘ayb (identified 
with Jethro) on Hadur mountain. On Jabal Din is the shrine of 
Qudum b. Qadim5 of Hamdan an eponymous ancestor of one of 
the Hashid groups. Before 1962 it had an intendant (ga’im) and 
votive offerings (nudhur) were taken there. The Islamic masjids 
are San‘a’, Sa‘dah and al-Janad, built on places where ‘the 
Apostle’s camel couched’, and the Mansak (a place of devotions 
and offering of sacrifices) of Farwah b. Musayk al-Muradi at the 
Jabbanah of San‘a’—which is a mosque where no distressed 
person (makrub) prays but his prayer is answered.5 The term 
‘blessed mosques’ (a/-masajid al-mubarakah) means those where 
prayers are answered (a/-mustajabah al-da‘awat).’ If a mosque is 
blessed in this way it is an indication of the uprightness (salah) of 
its founder as having used ‘lawful’ money (al-mal al-halal), i.e., 
not acquired by unjust means, to construct it. 

In the ‘Urdi-Barracks south of the city is the mosque of Wahb 
b. Munabbih b. Kamil al-Abnawi, and his tomb, reputed to have 
been founded by Wahb himself—this we were unable to visit so 
we do not know if the existing structure is old or not. It seems 
that only the location of the tomb itself has any claim to antiquity. 
Wahb (34-114/654-5 to 732-3), said to have been born in Dhamar, 
is credited with great local importance in his age, but not much is 
known of him. Al-Razi® calls him Sayyid al-Hukama’ and Imam 
of the people of San‘a’ in his day, adding that he was in charge of 
the gadi-ship (gada’) of the city during the reign of the Umayyad 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and Imam of the Qur'an readers (qurra’). 
He was of Persian descent but considered of the people of the 
Yemen. Fragments of the Sirah he composed have recently been 
edited?— Professor Kister sees in it the attempt to reconcile Sunni 
and Shi‘ah tradition—very significant since San‘a’ is credited with 
Shi‘ah attitudes from an early age—some holding that this goes 
back to the time of ‘Ali himself. Another famous early traditionist 
contemporary with him was Tawus b. Kaysan (ob. 106/724-5) 
after whom an ancient San‘a’ mosque!" is named. His father was 
a Persian who married a mawlah woman of the Himyarite Al Hud, 
but Tawus disclaims being of the mawali.™! 


say, Ma‘a barakat Allah. 

8 Tarikh San‘a’, 223, 367, 375, 415, passim. He is said to have been in charge 
of Bayt Mal al-Yaman, the Treasury. (Ah. Zakiyy Safwat, Jamharat rasa’il 
al-‘Arab, Cairo, 1356/1937, II, 233. Nashr al-'arf, II, 960, records in 1121/ 
1709 the first man to be buried at the new cemetery near Turbat Wahb b. 
Munabbih.) 

9 Raif Georges Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih, Teil L, Codices Arabici Antiqui, 
I, Wiesbaden, 1972. Cf. M. J. Kister, ‘On the papyrus of Wahb b. Munab- 
bih', BSOAS; 1974, XXXVII, iii, 545-71; Ditto: ‘an addendum’ op. cit., 
1977, XL, i, 125-7. 

10 Masajid Şana’, 66. 
11 Al-Razi, op. cit., 326. 
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v Shi ‘ism and the Zaydis 


Writing about 290/903, Ibn Rustah!? says that ‘Shi‘ism 
(tashayyu*) is the predominant (doctrine) with most of its inhabi- 
tants’. The anti-Alawi al-Hamdani? states the case rather 
differently. “There has never ceased to be there an Glim, faqih, 
hakim, ascetic (zahid) and one loving God with an exceeding 
love... They have a San'ani calligraphy (khajr) for the masahif 
(of the Qur'an), disjointed (mukassar)'* and with an accomplish- 
ment (tahsin) which cannot be attained (elsewhere), with 
correct pointing (Aaga'ig al-shakl) for which al-Khalil praised 
them. They have stipulations which no others have, nor is there 
any stipulation for a fagih among the inhabitants of the countries 
but they have one more eloquent, sweeter in pronunciation 
(lafz), more expressive of meaning and economical (in the use of 
words). Centuries later the Tabag al-halwa,!9 in similar vein, 
says that ‘Shi‘ism (tashayyu*), by God's grace, is both old and 
new in San'a', followed as a faith both by its evil and pious (ashrar 
wa-abrar). On this account Sultan ‘Umar b. ‘Ali al-Rasul (7th/13th 
century) said, “‘San‘a’ is Zaydi to its (very) stones". ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib was of course sent by the Prophet to the Yemen and one of 
the oldest mosques in the city at Suq al-Halaqah is associated with 
his name—it is certainly an old foundation. 

It is perhaps not widely realised for how long the Sharifs of 
of Mecca followed the Zaydi rite, but it looks as if the last vestige 
of Zaydi leadership ended during the imamate of al-Mahdi 
Muhammad b. al-Mutahhar (701-29/1301-28) who is also claimed 
to have been the last Imam to fight with ‘Ali’s sword Dhu 'l-Fiqar. 
Blessing (dua?) on him continued to be said in al-Haram al-Sharif 
after the Maghrib and Fajr Prayers until the order came from the 
Sultan of Egypt to the Sharif of Mecca to abolish this in 725/1325. 
*The Imam of the Zaydiyyah used to lead them in prayer between 
al-Rukn and al-Hajar al-Aswad, and when the Salat al-Subh ended 
he prayed (daa) in a loud voice, using the words, “Allahumma, 
bless Muhammad and the good (atyab) People of his House from 
whom God has removed evil (rijs) and purified (tahhar) them. 
Allahumma, support the right (haqq) and those who do right, and 
abandon the false (bari) and those who act falsely, by the lasting 
of the shadow of God, the Commander of the Faithful, the clear 
interpreter (tarjuman al-bayan), the expositor of the sciences of 
the Qur’an, the Imam, son of the Imam, the Imam Muhammad b. 
al-Mutahhar b. Yahya b. Rasul Allah.”’ The Egyptian soldiers 
expelled this Imam from Mecca." 

Although the Zaydis are strongly opposed to the ‘Isma‘ilis’, 
i.e. the Tayyibi Fatimis, and burn their literature as a rule if they 
lay hands on it, they are, on an intellectual plane, far less opposed 
to the Sunnis, especially the Shafi‘is—indeed al-Imam al-Shafi'i 
in his Diwan declares his support of the *Alawis.!* They however 
combat the Sufistic practices attached to local shrines of the Shafi' 
districts as pagan, in which many Shafi‘is would concur with 
them, and they are also opposed to Sufism from the theoretical 
point of view. The Zaydis are Mu'tazilites and for them the 
Qur'an is created, a major theoretical point of difference with the 
Ahl al-Sunnah, but this does not seem to create discord between 
them. 


vi Ramadan 


During the ‘Blessed Month’ the routine of life in San‘a’ is 
completely altered. Official business is nearly at a standstill since 
Government offices only open for 4 hours (10 a.m.-2 p.m.) in the 
morning. Since San‘a’ stands so high the fast is not the hardship, 


12 Al-Alaq al-nafisah, BGA, VII, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1892, 112. 

13 Sifah, 55-6. 

14 Perhaps some of the early Kufic Qur'ans illustrated in Martin Lings, The 
Quranic art of calligraphy and illumination, London, 1976, might fit this 
description, but actual Yemeni pieces of the period might be found in the 
trove discovered when repairing the Jami‘ were these available to be studied. 

15 Tahsin might refer to decoration of course. 

16 Fol. 71 b. 

17 Zabarah, A’immat al-Yaman, I, 210. 
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even when it falls in the summer season, that it is in Hadramawt, 
and in some ways it is almost a month of holiday. 

The daily routine in Ramadan is that you sleep up to mid-day, 
then you pray the Zuhr Prayer. Rossil? says that before the 
prayer one goes out to buy meat (yishrak). Then there is a reading 
(darisY? of the Qur'an until the Salat al-‘Agr in the late afternoon. 
After this you go to the Suq if you have things to do there, and 
then you go for a walk (dawrah) in the town or the suburbs. When 
you hear the gun you take the ;ftar/fufur, always something light 
to break the fast, such as a few dates, about the time of the adhan 
or before the Evening call to prayer and Salat al-Maghrib, then 
comes ‘asha-supper. 

Supper would be soup of wheat in the husk with milk (shuraba 
min al-birr bi-qishr-ah ma a ’l-laban)—this was stated usually to be 
eaten in Ramadan only, and hilbah hamidah, fenugreek with 
vinegar etc., dates. In a house in comfortable circumstances there 
would be meat dishes or perhaps liver, ram's kidneys (kibdah 
va-kalawi "-kabsh), ginger, cardamom, cummin (zinjabil, hayl, 
kammun) and qushnah—onions fried with ghee (al-basal al-magh 
ma‘a "I-saman)—when the meat is fried they add vegetables. This 
is for the aftar, the evening meal. 

The ‘Asha-Prayer is now prayed, after which you go to the 
mosque for two hours to read the Qur’an, then you go home and 
read Tafsir or Hadith or the Life of the Prophet, etc. until mid- 
night. You stay in the mosque till the midfa‘ al-sahur, the pre- 
dawn gun, fires, then go home and take the pre-dawn meal (fa ‘am 
al-sahur) which would be white hilbah, wheat bread (maluj birr), 
and, in wealthier houses, sha triyyah.?? You now pray the Dawn 
Prayer (Salat al-Fajr) and go to sleep. In Ramadan the mosque is 
closed after this prayer until 8 a.m. 

The above is traditionally how a man of learning would pass 
his time, but for ordinary folk night is turned into day, the shops 
are open most of the night and there are lights everywhere. In the 
early morning a man comes round to wake people up to take the 
pre-dawn meal—in San‘a’ he is known as al-musahhirati—and he 
collects a return from each household at the close of the ‘Blessed 
Month’. 

In Wadi Dahr during Ramadan the intending pilgrims (Aujja/) 
or their families set up a swing (al-madrahah) upon which women 
swing (yitadarrahu ‘alay-ha) by day and men by night, songs 
being sung about the kajj. In the country these swings are set up 
by the street-side or in the field (jirbah) but in San‘a’ in court- 
yards (fawiyyah) or suspended from a beam in the larger rooms. 

People often used customarily to fast on ‘the day of doubt’, the 
30th of Sha‘ban, fearing that Sha‘ban might be short, and that the 
last day of Sha‘ban was in actual fact the lst of Ramadan. This 
gave rise to a saying, ‘Jn kan min Ramadan—w'-illa, If it is 
Ramadan (—fine!), if not, then it is for God (and should bring its 
reward) .?3 _ 

The ‘Id al-Fitr, often called ‘the Small Feast’ (a/-‘Id al-Saghir) 
celebrates the conclusion of Ramadan, and there is a distribution 
of presents, always of money, called “asb a/-‘Id—one might say 
“asb min ‘ammak Ahmad, a gift from your paternal uncle Ahmad. 
The ‘uwwadah (verb, yu ‘awwid) is the gift to the wife, relations 
and children (li-°l-makhlaf aw al-rahim wa-’l-atfal). ‘Darahim 
al-‘Id sadagah, What you spend on the feast is alms,’ runs one of 
Qadi Isma‘il’s proverbs, for which of course you will be rewarded. 
The poor and needy console themselves if they cannot afford an 
animal to slaughter (known as %d) by saying, Dhi ma ma‘ah ^id 
yigul al-qd qd al-'afiyah—which means in brief that health is the 
greatest riches. 

18 See al-Zubayri and his anti-Imamic polemic, Arabian Studies, 1978, V, 115. 

19 L'Arabo parlato, 188. 

20 Yemenis say that a cat purring is, reciting biyidris and rather irreverently tell 
the story of a Turk who had heard this usage, but finding a cat stealing meat 
said Qur'an chok (choq) iyman yok (yoq), Lots of Qur'an—no belief/religion. 

21 The verb is yigashshin-ah for adding the fried vegetables. 


22 See p.545 seq. 
23 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, 249, no. 700, cf. 352, no. 1036. 


Ten days before ‘Id al-Adha, the Feast of the Sacrifices, 
known as ‘the Great Feast’ (al-‘Id al-Kabir) people make bonfires 
called mahasil to which children come and often both men and 
women. Girls and married women sing songs known as al-balah 
so-called because the refrain is Ya "-bala wa-’l-layl ya ’I-bal, and 
men might sing (yuraddidun) such songs as the rasafah*4 genre. 


Ya qishr ya hah O qishr-coffee, you sweet thing, 

Lagqamu-k al-dilah They've poured you into metal 
pots, 

Talla*u-k al-manazir They've taken you up to the 
belvederes, 

Sakabu-k al-sayani They have poured you into 
china-cups, 


Nashshafu-k al-rijah The men have sipped of you. 
One person would sing a line and the rest repeat it after him. 


vii Al-Dhahbani and the Kabsh al-TId Poem 


No better impression of how ordinary folk see the Great Feast 
can be given than by quoting the contemporary humorous poet of 
the colloquial, Muhammad al-Dhahbani, a San‘ani hailing 
originally from the Bani Hushaysh. 

A neighbour of al-Dhahbani’s, on the occasion of the Feast of 
the Sacrifices in 1968, bought a kabsh—a ram—at the Friday 
Market in Ta‘izz, but when he brought it back to the house he 
discovered that his kabsh was a ewe—for the Feast a male animal 
needs be slaughtered. This so tickled al-Dhahbani’s humourous 
fancy that he composed the verses below on the comi-tragedy. 

The lack of strict time sequence, in the latter half of the 
poem especially, arises from the probability that the poet did 
not apply himself to draft it as an integrated whole. The likeli- 
hood is that, sitting in the mafraj, the company would suggest 
and press him to describe the incident. Verse of this type 
is often composed by poets going on a picnic (‘zbah, verb, 
ta'azzab) with meat and gat outside San‘a’. Al-Dhahbani might 
reflect some minutes, as I have so often seen poets do, then deliver 
his verses. His quatrains would be acclaimed with admiration 
and, when the initial build-up collapsed into anti-climax, with 
laughter. The qasidah opens with the greetings conventional in 
this type of popular verse, then describes the preparations for the 
Feast and the gathering of the guests—a hint (sotto voce) interpos- 
ing now and then at the social solecism to burst upon the assem- 
bled guests. When the butcher reveals the truth unpalatable that 
the animal is no kabsh—but a ewe—a babel and confusion of 
jesting comments breaks forth—mounting in the extravagance of 
its fancies to the heights of hyperbole! The termination is 
abruptly signalled by the advice to have recourse to the Prophet 
Mubammad. (It is the established convention of centuries to 
conclude a poem by introducing the Prophet's name). In the 
latter half of the gastdah one has in fact to think of al-Dhahbani, 
led on by the enthusiasm of his audience, improvising quatrain 
upon quatrain regardless of any consideration of poetic unity 
until his inspiration runs out and he intimates to his audience 
that the end has come by the convention known to all. 


24 Rossi, op. cit., 101, rasfah (plur., razafat), I heard it as razfah (sing.). Laggam 
to pour. Nashshaf, to sip making a sucking noise, mishfah a sip. This parti- 
cular set of verses is called rasafat al-gishr. “These songs are also sung on 
such occasions as the grape-harvest (kharif) at al-Rawdah. 

25 On lines not dissimilar, the 11th/17th century San'anipoet ‘Ali Salih Abu 
*|-Rijal complained in humorous verse to the Imam by whose royal order 
(al-amr al-sharif) he was given a kabsh but it turned out to be a most inferior 
animal (Nashr al-‘arf, II, 221 seq.). b: 

26 Wafir metre, The poem is in al-Dhahbani, al-Angham al-sha‘biyyah, San‘a’, 
n.d., 33. 

27 Sweet basil grows in flower-pots (majwal, pl., majawil) on the roof-tops. 
This is the mashagir of verse 5/3. 

28 Bariq is said to be a place in Khawlan. 

29 See p.550b, khubz min al-rumi. 

30 The madhalah (pl., madahil) are awani al-harad, as in Qanun San'a', p.544a. 

31 This is hyperbole—such widespread invitations are not given! 


The Mosques of San‘a’ - The Yemeni Islamic Setting 


Kabsh al-‘Id in the town of Ta ‘izz*® 


1 On the Feast of Sacrifices—noblest salutations26 
Fresh nosegays of flowers, jewel-like, 
Greetings more glorious than the sun resplendent 
Despatched to the houses of al-Jabmaliyyah 


2 Come an-entering through their windows and their doors 
Rising like sweet basil flowers upon every roof-top?” 
The spirits of the dear folk rejoice in their perfume, 
Those above all, whose faces to see lights up one’s heart. 


3 To Ta‘izz we set out, expressly to visit you 
Making our way towards the house of al-‘Iyani, 
The weather cold, coming down in bag-fulls, 
Bitter cold! The hire too was a bit expensive. 

* * * 


4 Palm-straw mats we brought with us, and cushions 
Warm lined coats, blankets and charpoy beds. 
Just come to the kitchen and I'll let you see the dishes, 
The plates, the covers and the Bariqi?? pots. 


5 The Feast-cake we laid out on round trays, 
Four copper-pots of kubar?? maize-cake we've made, 
We've brought the Feast dessert-cake, the sweet basil, 
We set up everything for the feast—BUT WE'VE NO 
BEAST TO KILLI! 


* * * 


6 Oflucky chance met I my good friend Mabmud. 
Said he to me, ‘Have not a fear—the kabsh is there, 
A lamb stall-fed, so stout filled out, he cannot stand, 
Whose fat belly guts would cover half the yard!’ 


7 We've brought the stone stew-pots,?? the dishes, 
We've ranged the cooking pans on the braziers, 
All and sundry we've invited from the mosques, 
Any one from the centre of the markets, and the farmers?! 


* * * 
8 At the round-about?? the headmen discussed (the kabsh) 
together. 


It was the topic of the room when they went to chew the 
afternoon qat.33 
What a complaining they made that there was no soup, 
Nor any toasted bits of tripe, or meat fried, free of fat.?* 
* * * 


9 God preserve us (from the evil eye), may Ya-Sin do so too.35 
In the butchers’ hands how many a knife there is.39 
See how the neighbours and the poorer folk 
Come hastening up to the top of al-Jahmaliyyah! 


10 In this one's hand is a cowry-decorated basket, 
Each one arriving sits himself cross-legged in the diA/12.?7 
All stayed assembled until the hour of four, 
But the invitations they'd been given were to nothing! 


11 Into the pen went (the butcher)—at his presentiment 
strummed a few bars, 


32 A jawlah, clearly a new word, is a round-about for traffic. This discussion 
by the headmen seems to have taken place after the awful discovery that the 
kabsh was a ewe. 

33 Atku, to recline at the magil al-gat (colloquial magyal . 

34 For gazaqiz, toasted tripes, see p.555a. They are described as al-tharbah, 
which are eaten on the morning of ‘Id al-Adha. For galiyyah see p.555a. 

35 Ya-Sin is a favourite surah to recite against the evil eye. The verse commen- 
ces Ya hijab Allah = ya gharat Allah (for which see p.147a)—tahmi min al- 
'ayn, may you guard against the evil eye. 

One says to a person who sneezes, ‘Ya-Sin!’ A proverb, ‘Tigra Ya-Sin 
wa-ft yad-ak hajar, Recite Ya-Sin but keep a stone in your hand’, is equivalent 
to "Trust in God and keep your powder dry." 

36 This is a reference to the well known Arabic proverb—‘when the ox is 
slaughtered the knives are many.’ 

37 Theentrance hall of a large house, see p.441a. 

38 Tena.m. 
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And, seeing the lamb, fell dumb and dismayed, 
This lamb,’ he said, ‘tis sweet and plump, tis true, 
But its face—why, tis the face of a girl!’ 

* * * 


12 Amazed I am (to think) how quickly her end had come, 
The grand smell before you taste the soup made from her! 
No doubt but the man who bought her fell in love with her, 
Made her his sweet-heart for her enchanting Babylonian?? 

eyes. 
* * * 


13 Come listen now—what jokes* there were 
When we saw her shoes and her sitarah wrap, 
In the middle of the dih/iz found her smoking cigarettes 
Since she has a penchant for cigarettes. 


14 Henna-ed*! her feet are, and her hands 
Are decorated*? with rust-coloured patterns. 
A repertoire she has too, Lebanese and Indian tunes. 
They say, ‘Her voice is sweeter than Hadiyyah's.' 


15 ‘She has four tits,’ they say, ‘and one to spare’, 
A very reservoir of milk, falling down in screwlike spurts.“ 
Reared by sharing she was too, arranged with a baker,‘ 
So he's got (meat) when the Evening arrives. 


16 A kid too, at her side, kohl-coloured round the eyes, 
And a husband—a veritable MAN**—replete with manly 
powers. 
Some person has resorted to trickery against her, 
She will, she says, raise a complaint against him. 


17 Before the Shaykh of the Ewes, the Headman of Shararah,*” 
To represent her she has appointed Rizq al-Ghirarah.*? 
‘Don’t let the expense bother you.’ She said, 

‘I want a judgement made in this case of mine.’ 


18 She is filled with anger at the man who came and bought 
her. 
‘He wants to deprive her of her warm (coat). She says, 
*He terrified her—adding to her distress 
By treating her as if she were a servant girl.'9 


19 They said to her, ‘How comes it you are so grieved? 
Why ever did you not let us know at the time? 
You've publicly exposed us before the whole town, 
You have shamed us in front of the farm-folk.’ 


20 ‘Mine is an astonishing tale.’ said she, 
*How shall I rest when I'm a stranger 
And my children are lambs in the pen? 


39 Babylon is famous for the angels Harut and Marüt who taught men sorcery. 

40 Nadarah, explained as mudahhakat, things to be laughed at, but midr means 
joking, fun, and indeed this poem is one which yindir “ala "I-shah, makes fun 
ofthe ewe. 

41 Animals sold for the Feast are henna-ed (mahannayah ), a gay orange colour. 

42 Uncertain. 

43 Hadiyyah is a well known singer. 

44 Qulaz, thought to be Turkish, explained as halazuri, spiral. 

45 Raba'ahis expalined as ‘nurabbi-ha bi-’l-nuss/’l-thulth, we rear (the animal) 
sharing half and half/two thirds and one third in the cost’. This seems to be 
common, as for instance also between Jews and Arabs, see p.170b. In this 
case it is a specific agreement so as to have an animal for the Feast. 

46 A complete man who yaqum bi-hajat al-bint kamil-an. 

47 The name may be fanciful, but Maydan al-Shararah is in Bir al-‘Azab. 

48 Rizq al-Ghirarah, lit., provender in the grain-sack, looks like a comic inven- 
tion. 

49 Yikhallis-ha dafa-ha, lit., to pluck away her warmth, but the sheepskin lined 
coat of northern Yemenis i is meant. Akhlis thiyab-ak, take off your clothes. 

50 A baziyyah (pl., bazaya) a married woman servant working from morning to 
sunset; she eats with the family and receives a wage. She would be of the 
poor of San‘a’. (In tribal areas perhaps a woman with no husband to support 
her.) In San‘a’ it might also be a girl (‘azabah) unmarried with none to 
support her, living as one of the family. Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 295, 
no. 855, has a proverb, ‘A/-baziyyah tugul al-bayt bayta-na, The serving girl 
(boasts to others) that (her master's) house is ours.’—It is used of boasting of 
something one does not possess. No. 856 is of a baziyyah who works so hard 
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Talk it over together, have pity, you who aid (the 
defenceless).'5! 


21 The Shaykh rose, and the Headman summoned her, 
Told the guard? who had charge to go with her, 
She should seek recourse to the Best of Creation, Taha, 
Who delivers us from awkwardnesses and evil.5 
* * * 


A tale that illustrates a little of the practice of slaughtering at 
the Feast is recounted by Qadi Isma'il.5* A man bought a beast to 
slaughter for the Feast. He commissioned a butcher to kill it, 
telling him to say, ‘Bismillah, Allahumma, this is on behalf of so 
and so', naming himself as the donor. The butcher however, 
instead of naming him, mentioned his own name. So the owner 
of the beast said to him, ‘round off your killing of it with, “And 
God knows best who the person is that paid the money (Allah 


»p 


a‘lam bi-nagqad im-fulus)"! 


viii The Jabbanah: Salat al-Istisqa* 

It is a custom generally in the Yemen to go outside the city to 
an open place to pray at the two Feast-times. The Salat al-‘Id 
prayer takes place at the San‘a’ Jabbanah mosque before first light 
(al-shuruq). In Imam Yabya's time it was still in open country but 
now it is surrounded by houses. 

Another important occasion upon which they repair to the 
Jabbanah is at the istisga’ or prayer for rain at the periodic 
droughts. An older rite almost certainly pre-Islamic and ancestor 
to the Muslim istisga' is the tasqiyah described by Rossi?? and the 
writer. In some places in South Yemen I have remarked that the 
villagers go out to the wadi-bed for the istisga’. A story®® is told 
that a year of drought befell San‘a’ and the Governor (walt) 
ordered the people to go out and pray for rain (yastasqun). So the 
Muslims went to the Jabbanah and the Jews went out to the area 
to the west. The distress caused by the drought went on for a 
long time so the Governor commanded the Jews to go out along 
with the Muslims, and follow them in whatever they said. The 
Muslims were shouting, ‘Bi-Muhammadin ya Allah, minna 
‘alay-na bi-'l-amjar, By Muhammad O God grant us rain" The 
Jews kept turning round to the rear, speaking to one another 
secretly and they said, ‘We should say, “And the Muslims are 
shouting ‘By Muhammad O God’.”’’ ‘We should say, “(and they 
are shouting), ‘By ‘Ali O God’” etcetera.’ The intention of the 
Jews is of course to avoid uttering the oath by the Prophet of 
Islam. The formula is used first with the oath by Muhammad, 
then ‘Ali, then al-Zahra’ (Fatimah), but does not go on to mention 
al-Sibtayn, Hasan and Husayn. On the other hand all five are 
mentioned in the formulae used by mourners at a/-migbar, which 
is a term covering a funeral ‘from the Jami‘ to the grave’. 


she has no time to attend to herself. 

51 Ahl al-hamiyyah = ahl al-ghayrah aw ahl al-najdah—they yantasifu laha, 
try to obtain justice for her. 

52 A mustalim is a guard (baris) of any sort, e.g. al-haris alladhi yastalim al-Qasr, 
the sentry who guards the Qasr. They speak of a mustalim da’im and a 
mustalim dawri, sentry guard and patrol guard. 

53 The poem h has many curious words and expressions: yisal = yusal tijwab, flat 
roof; Gni = gasd-an, on purpose; daghmar = ittajaha, set out; sala, towards; 
musarrit = barid, cold (cf al-Razi, op. cit., al-sard in San‘a’ means al-; = 
from Persian); yarqan, Turkish lined coat; kanabil, blankets; galfadah 
galafid) = awani, vessels; ma‘sharah (pl., ma‘ashir) tray; tanjara Ol, 
tanayir), Turkish, copper vessel; ja'alah = halawa 'l-'Id, Feast sweetmeats; 
gaba‘a = awjada; kirs = zaribah, stall for animal; wakkafa = ahdara, bring; 
makrüd (pl., makarid), dish; matogid (pl., mawagid), brazier; /a ‘alawa = ila 
ala; muwadda‘, covered/decorated with cowrie shells; tawalaf = tajamma‘a; 
tuntan = daraba "lud; tifirris = tanabba'a bi-ma hadath, to have a presenti- 
ment of what has happened; famman = ihtar, be distracted; balsas, to fall 
silent; mudaghbas = mal’an, full, plump; masra‘ = ma asra‘; tahayla = 
istahsana, approve, find beautiful; absara, see; sakarbil, shoes; shigarah, 
cigarettes; mawla ‘iyyah, addiction; mussarayat, exact sense unknown to the 
Yemenis who read this with me; bizz (pl., abzaz), teats (Wehr); quet (pl., 
gawazt), lamb (Turkish); shiyat is a plural of shah, ewe. 

54 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 220, no. 620. 

55 L'Arabo parlato, 187; Arabian Studies, I, 32, with sung prayer texts. 

56 Al-'Izzi Salih al-Sinaydar, Amthal Yamaniyyah, Aden, 18, vi, 61, II, 15. 


ix The Administration and Maintenance of a 
Mosque 


Mosques are maintained from the income of the various wagfs 
which were administered by the Nazir al-Awgaf or Inspector, and 
today by the Wazir al-Awgaf with a budget separate from that of 
the state—in effect the office is the same. Zaydi Imams before the 
second Ottoman occupation” seem to have appointed to this 
office and al-Mahdi ‘Abbas for instance maintained that control of 
the zakat al-wagf was his prerogative.5* The Nazir before his day 
used to receive a commission (‘amalah) of one tenth, but al-Mahdi 
reduced this to two thirds of a tenth and when he offered the 
appointment to Sayyid ‘Ali *Amir?? he offered him only half of 
the tenth (a twentieth) but the Sayyid refused to accept anything 
but the full tenth which was the ‘recognised commission’. Imam 
Yahya Hamid al-Din in taking over from the Ottomans continued 
to appoint to the Inspectorate of Waqfs. The post of ța’ifi in 
charge of fiyafat al-wagf fi Shu'ub Sana’ in the present century is 
mentioned by Zabarah*?—he seems to have been a sort of assessor 
like the muthammin or mukharri; sent out by the Government to 
assess crops for taxation purposes. On behalf of the Awqaf the 
Nazir looks after the lands (aragi) and jawami' including of 
course the large wagf holdings in San‘a’ itself.5! 

How little reputation the inspectors had for honesty is shown 
by Qadi ‘Ali Abu "I-Rijal's censure®? 

Wa-la tada‘ awqafa-na li-nazir-in 
Yasrifu-ha fi ’l-farshi h-'Il-manaziri. 


Fa-daru-hu qad gara bi-’I-gadadi 
Muntazim-an bi-raghmi kulli qadi. 


Don't leave our zagfs to an inspector 
Who will spend on the furnishings of (his own) belvedere. 


And, with concrete, his house will be 
Well appointed, despite any gag. 


The intendant of the mosque is known as the sinaydar (pl., 
sanadirah)—the importance of the office in the San‘a’ Jami‘ is 
naturally far greater than in a small country mosque—as, for 
instance, in Ghayman where we found the sinaydar whitewashing 
the walls. The present sinaydar of the Jami‘ is Qadi Muhammad 
al-Akwa' (of the Akwa‘ San‘a’), who was appointed in the reign of 
Imam Ahmad—this Bayt al-Akwa‘ are muezzins and the sadanat 
al-Jami“ al-Kabir. It is interesting that this pre-Islamic term sadin® 
is in present day use still and to be found in the documents relat- 
ing to wagf. Al-Akwa' also acts as the khagib. The sinaydar of a 
mosque usually performs the call to prayer, but he does not 
conduct the prayer—he stands behind the imam, and pronounces 
the igamat al-salah, the commencement of the prayer. In the 
Jami‘ San‘a’ there are two muezzins, one in the mugaddam or 
northern hall, who used to stand on the muballigh, a large wooden 
platform there, since pulled down, and the other in the mu’akhkhar 
or southern hall, because of the great size of the Jami‘ which on 
Fridays fills to capacity. The muezzin is also usually the musabbih.% 
The sinaydar also opens the mosque doors and oversees the cleaning 
of the building, making sure that the gashsham is keeping the 
ablution-places properly supplied with water—if the gashsham is 
57 During the first Ottoman occupation also the Governor appointed to reli- 

gious office. Tabag al-halwa, 44 b, records the decease of a Sayyid nominated 

by the Pasha to Masjid al-Shahidayn to whom he allotted the crop/revenue 

(ghallah) of Bir al-Shahidayn—when the Sayyid died the wagf inspector 

seized it back. 

58 Nashr al-'arf, II, 152. 

59 Ibid, 263. In 1190/1776, Imam al-Mansur ‘Ali dismissed this Sayyid and 
made Qadi ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Akwa‘ inspector, because the latter had built a 
mosque known as Masjid al-Hadi (Masjid al-Hurqan (Masajid, 48)) which 
he wanted to enter in the general wagf register (a/-miswaddat al-‘ammah ) but 
‘Ali ‘Amir, in his capacity as inspector, refused, demanding that al-Akwa‘ 
make a wagf for the mosque fron his own resources ?) that would provide 
its requirements in the way of carpets, lamps, wages of the intendant, water- 
drawer and the imam of the mosque (al-firash wa-'l-qanadil wa-ujrat al-sadin 
wa-’l-sani wa-"l-qa^im bi-hi ). 
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not working properly the sinaydar complains to the nazir. In a 
small mosque the sinaydar might do the sweeping. In general he 
is responsible for guarding the mosque and his house will be close 
to it. 

To the sinaydar the nazir would issue the monthly supplies 
(masruf al-shahr), oil (salit), paraffin for the lamps (qaz li-'l-lambat), 
wicks (a/-dhaba’il), candles (al-sham‘) and his ‘measure’ (a/-kaylah © 
haqq-ah) usually grain (kubub), rarely cash. Since this was so small 
allowance for their office they would have other occupations 
especially weaving (kiyakah) and they would spin (yaghzilun 
al-fitlah, also called barm al-fitlah) and work at mi‘farah® (as 
druggists)—both being regarded as respectable (“amal sharif). 
The sinaydar was of humble standing monetarily (mutawagi‘ 
maliyy-an) but he had to have virtue and religion (fadl wa-diyanah). 
They mostly held their office by inheritance. 

They would of course report to the nazir when anything in the 
mosque required repair or renewal, but it is to be remarked that 
when the mosque is in need of new carpets these are generally 
asked for, and given to it as gifts. Mosque furniture included 
large alabaster lamps from Ghiras, Sa'dah or Rada', the siraj of 
‘Aşir stone also—sometimes very large lamps which were given 
as vagfs, they might be nearly two feet in diameter and had a wick 
(fatilah) in each incision so that they gave a fine light. Three- 
branched copper candle-holders were on show at the City of 
San‘a’ Exhibition, London, 1976-8. The large lamps were used at 
marriages (yazuffu bi-ha). Apart from this there would be kursiyys 
to hold an open Qur'an, cupboards for books and sometimes 
chests of drawers. 

The gashsham is so called because he grows gushmi (known in 
other parts of the north as fij] but not in San‘a’), the big white 
radish in the mosque vegetable garden called migshamah but he 
also grows bay'ah-leeks, busalah a red onion with much hotness 
(fahhah) and an onion called barasah which is not very hot. His 
crop is entirely his own to dispose of unless there should happen 
to be, under some conditions, part to be paid towards the upkeep 
of the mosque, so he sells his produce on his own account. A 
small house beside the mosque, bayt al-gashsham, is milk al-wagf, 
wagf property. Basically his duty was to convey water to the 
mosque and release it on the vegetable garden at the end of the 
day (yingul al-miyah ila ’l-masjid wa-yifjar al-ma ila "-migshamah 
akhir al-yawm). He used to draw the water trotting down the long 
inclined plane of the well-ramp (mirna‘) for the ablution places. 
There are some big mirna‘s near Bab al-Yaman, not used nowadays 
of course, because the mechanical pump has entirely replaced 
human and animal labour. Rossi? has an example of verses sung 
by the sāni or well-worker, and probably also by the gashsham. 
If the garden is large enough the gashsham receives no pay for his 
water-drawing, if it is small he receives kaylah of grain, always a 
specified quantity, to make up the difference. 

Though the gashsham belongs to the Bani ’l-Khums class, 
probably because he works with ablution-water which is not 
clean, today he has become very prosperous because of the 
current high price of vegetables, and sometimes even owns a lorry 
or two. During the siege of San'a' in 1323/1905 which coincided 
with a famine in the Yemen when it is said that more than half of 
the inhabitants of the city died, there were only about twenty of 

60 Ibid, II, 408. 

61 Al-Musaqgafat, the shops (a/-hawanit wa-"I-dakakin) near the Jami‘, are wagf 
to it, paying monthly rents. 

62 Ibid, II, 237. Cf. II, 401, for a Sayyid in charge of the Awqaf San‘a’ in the 
early 12th/18th century who took only very little from the wagf revenue and 
maintained (‘ammara) the mosques of the city. 

63 Sadin is the correct name for the office, sinaydar being merely a local term. 

64 See p.310b. 

65 Kaylah (as in Nashr al-‘arf, II, 711) is a commonly applied in all south west 
Arabia to an allowance or payment basically in grain. 

66 Mi'tarah, ‘perfumery’, has come to cover a much wider range of goods. Cf. 
Qanun Şan’, section, 6. 

67 Mirna‘, Hadrami magud. A manza‘ah is a small hand draw-well in a house. 
Cf. Masājid, 51, bir manza‘ah sabil. Yinza‘ al-sabil means to draw water 


from the sabil well. 
68 Op. city., 103. 
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the well-workers (sunah), ‘who in the Yemen are called qushsham’, 
left, and all those found there today are new. The Jami* had 
thirty gashshams, but only five children survived, their fathers 
having perished during the siege.5? 

A jingle runs, 

Nizilt Wadi "-Sham 

Ligit gashsham 


I came down to al-Sham valley, 
I met a gashsham, 

Hazart” qushmi I snatched radishes (from him), 

Hazar bi-kummi He snatched at my sleeve. 

The gashsham is not going to let anyone take his vegetables from 
him by force! 

In 1976 the Ministry of Awqaf reported its work’! in conser- 
vation, repair, and replacement of a large number of carpets in the 
mosques and jawami‘ in many provinces, the capital being fore- 
most. It also had undertaken the listing, and enumeration of all 
the real estate ('agarat) and the musaqqafat of the Awqaf in the 
principal towns, including the capital, the defining of their rents 
and entering them in large registers (sijillat), regularising them 
quarter by quarter (harah), market by market, and raising the rents 
to double (ad'af) what they were previously. 


x Mosque Teachers and Scholars 


The nazir would also provide the stipend for the Imam who 
conducts the prayer and is known as Imam mihrab San‘a’, or the 
ordinary Imam al-masjid. Kaylah in fixed amount would be 
given him and the muezzin, in accordance with circumstances. 
The Jami‘ is of course where instruction is given in the wide field 
of ‘tlm, the religious sciences, and most scholars teach without 
any other reward than gifts from pupils.”2 Some needy scholars 
(fugaha’ muhtajin) may however receive kaylah. The present 
mugri 'l-Jami' al-Kabir, Sayda-na Muhammad ‘Amir,’ reads the 
Qur'an before the Salat al-Fajr in Ramadan and before the 
Salat al-Jumu‘ah, and at all times. He also acts as a nashshad 
(yunshid)"* at weddings and funerals (al-afrah wa-’l-amwat). 

Zabarah?5 poses the question, ‘Who is called fagih?’ ‘What is 
intended by figh is not merely knowledge of the tenets of the 
founder of the rite/school (agwal Sahib al-madhhab). It is indeed 
the analogical deduction (istinbaz) of the shar laws (ahkam) from 
clear proofs (adillah tafsiliyyah) the person engaged in which is 
not called fagih until he becomes a master (imam) in all the 
transmitted sciences (a/-*ulum al-nagliyyah) such as Arabic, the 
Usul, Hadith, Qur'an Commentary (tafsir) and what is connected 
with this, in addition to the essentials of the science of Scholastic 
Theology (Kalam).’ 

Of course the term fagih is applied in practice to a wide range 
of persons from the outstanding scholar to the village dominie 
whose learning is not very deep. It is said that the Qadi class at 
one time were simply known as fugaha’. Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami 
says that Sayyid scholars would teach in the mosque in the early 
morning, gratis, then leave and engage in embroidering caps 
(tatriz al-kawafi), after which they would go and chew gat 
(yukhazzin). Even al-Mansur the ancestor of the Hamid al-Din 
Imams used at one time to work at this in a narrow lane in San‘a’, 
and al-Shami himself can do so, though he says he is not very 
expert at it. The best kawafi come because of this from the 
Ahnum and Shaharah districts where there are Sayyids who 
practise the embroidery craft (mihnat al-tafriz), making the caps 


69 Al-Wasi‘l, Tarikh al- Yaman, 2nd ed., 303—he was writing in 1927. 

70 Hazar, yahzir, to snatch. Al-‘Izzi Salib al-Sinaydar, Amthal Yamaniyyah, II, 
Aden (?), 18, vi, 61, quotes a proverb, Qashsham San‘a’ wa-là shaykh al-bilad, 
the sense of which is that the life of a poor townsman (madani) is better than 
that of a rich man who is a badawi. The Jews have the same proverb but for 
shaykh they substitute mori. 

71 YAR Ministry of Information, a/-Kitab al-sanawi, 1976, 175. 

72 Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas is recorded as ordering the prayer (salah) to be taught in 
San'a' and the villages and countryside (bawadi) and he gave the teachers a 
stipend (jirayah) from the Bayt al-Mal (Nashr al-‘arf, II, 519). 

73 Aman of this type would be called fagih in the restricted sense that he would 
know the Qur'an by heart and various anashid nabawiyyah, etc. 

74 See p.533b (n), 561b. 
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known as ma'raqah (pl., ma'ariq). The Qudah used to ply the 
craft of binding books (kabak, yahbuk) and indeed an Ahnumi qa 
is recorded by Zabarah”® as ‘eating by the toil of his hand at 
repairing and binding books’ (early 12th/18th century). Some 
Sayyids also bound books. After teaching at the mosque in the 
early morning one would see Sayyids and others of standing 
going off with their large turbans and bundle of books to work as 
carpenters and blacksmiths—this in no way was considered as 
demeaning them. 

The big teaching mosques like the Jami‘ of San‘a’ have a row 
of cells for students who are known in the Yemen as muhajirin. 
They seem generally to exist on charity from individuals, mostly 
in the form of food, but they do not receive anything from the 
Awqaf. One of these however who used to teach (yugri) and live 
in the San‘a’ Jami‘, is recorded as receiving something from the 
zakat and Awqaf.” 


xi ‘Ilm, Religious Learning 

In the northern part of the Yemen the study year—the academic 
year—is six months from Muharram to Jumad L^ The Zaydis 
study a/-Fara'id (laws of inheritance) during Rajab over approxi- 
mately 26 days, each with its specified period (hissah mu'ayyanah) 
until completed. The Shafi‘is in the Tihamah however 
study during Rajab, a/-Ummahat al-Sitt, the ‘Six Books’ of 
Tradition, especially al-Bukhari whose Sahih has in their eyes 
most virtue (tabarruk). Sha‘ban and Ramadan are a holiday 
period, but Ramadan is a vacation for worship (ijazah “badah). 
After *Id al-Fitr on the 5th Shawwal a study period commences, 
continuing to Dhu ’I-Qa‘dah, known as the study period between 
the small and great feasts (Dirasat bayn al-‘Idayn). 

A sample of the course of studies followed by an 'a/im in San‘a’ 
in the first half of the 12th/18th century and probably similar to 
other scholars even up to the present day is that of ‘Abdullah 
Lutf al-Bari al-Kibsi?? which include a/-Kashshaf of al-Zamakh- 
shari, Sharh al-Radiyy, and some of al-Ummahat al-Sitt. Before 
he was twenty he had completed grammar, syntax and rhetoric 
(bayan). He then went on to study the Usülis (see EJ, usul), 
logic, figh, hadith and Qur’an commentary. After completing 
reading the ‘ulum al-ijtthad, he occupied himself with learning the 
Qur’an by heart, and the Seven Readings (of the Qur’an) with the 
Shaykh al-Qurra’—no doubt in the Jami‘. 

The Shaykh al-Qur'an, the same as Shaykh al-Qurra’, 
specialises in the Seven Readings in Tajwid of Qur’an Recitation, 
the Zaydis using the reading of Nafi‘, but that of Hafs is also 
known. 

Ordinarily the mosques are open from before daybreak (wagt 
al-sahur) till 3 a.m. (Arab time = 9 p.m.) being closed after Salat 
al-‘Asha, but some remain open if they are teaching mosques—one 
door of the Jami‘ on the east side remains open all the time. 


xii A-Masmurah and al-Manqurah 


Al- Wasi 182 tells us that ‘It has been said that in the rear hall 
(mu’akhkhar) of the Jami‘ there is one of the gardens of Paradise, 
it being the (area) known today commonly held (to lie) between 
al-Masmurah and al-Manqurah; it is bounded by four columns 
with the mihrab of the rear hall of the Jami‘ in the middle. It is 


75 Nashr al-'arf, Il, 483. 

76 Ibid, II, 159 Ibid, II, 274, notes a San‘a’ faqih who worked as a merchant till 
he lost his capital. 

77 Ibid, II, 217. 

78 This form is used for Jumada. 

79 It was a custom with scholars reading a text when they decided to stop at a 
point which they would later resume, to say, J/a hunā wa-nazid, wa-bi-’llah 
al-tawfig, 

80 Nashr al-'arf, II, 143. 

81 Cf. Masajid San‘a’, 36. Nashr al-'arf, II, 408, records a blind shaykh al- 
gira‘at al-sab‘ in the present century. 

82 Al-Badr al-muzil li-"l-kuzn, Cairo, 1358, 12. 


commonly known to people through experience that anyone who 
swears a false oath (yamin-an fajirat-an) by God Exalted at this 
place will not remain three days before being struck by leprosy 
(judham), or the falling off of his arms and legs, or a great disease 
in his organs. Al-Masmurah is a nail (mismar) in a side on the 
right of the mihrab and al-Manqurah is a hollow in a side on the 
left of the mihrab, to the west—and this is the original mosque 
which was built by the command of the Prophet. It is tried fact 
about this place that prayer is responded to—you see no distressed 
person or one weighed down by cares who sincerely addresses 
himself to God in this place but it is dispelled from him straight- 
away. You see the San‘a’ people recommending one another in 
this place to offer prayer and study the Qur'an. A certain person 
told me of himself that he was sitting alone in this place behind 
the mihrab in the last third of the night after the opening of the 
Jami‘ but before people had arrived, there only being the servant 
(khadim) of the Jami‘ in some part of it. This man laid down his 
head to sleep, then be broke wind and a sound came from him, 
and he heard nothing but (received) a violent blow between his 
shoulders. He rose in fright to see who had struck him, but saw 
nobody—so he left off sitting in that place except to perform (his) 
devotions.’ 

Another tale I heard, certainly apocryphal, is that when the 
Prophet's Companion, Mu'adh b. Jabal came to San‘a’, his camel 
was allowed to go on till it stopped in a Jewish garden at this 
spot—it was bought and made into the Jami‘. 

The way in which the oath is taken at al-Masmurah and 
al-Manqurah was described to me by Sayyid Ahmad al-Marwani 
as follows. The muhallif—the person who has brought his 
opponent to take the oath (of denial of an offence) and the 
muhallaf—the person persuaded to take the oath, sit between the 
two pillars facing the giblah. If the mukallaf is uncertain he 
trembles in fear (yartajif). The formula of the oath which he 
swears would be, ‘Agsim billah al-‘azim al-hatim al-nagim al-jabbar 
al-muntaqim, qasam-an, akhruju min hawli 'llah wa-quwwat-th ila 
hawli ’Il-Shayjan wa-quwwat-ih anni ma fa'alt kadha, I swear by 
Almighty God the Crushing, Wrathful, Omnipotent, Taking 
Vengeance, an oath, whereby I leave God's power and might for 
the power and might of Satan, that I did not commit such and 
such.’ 

If the two parties had been in court a person appointed by 
the judge (kakim) would attend the oath-taking, carrying a note 
from him which would have something like the following form. 
‘Ila sinaydar al-Masjid al-Jami', sadar ilay-kum fulan al-fulani, 
maʻa gharim-ih, fulan bin fulan, li-tahhf al-yamin al-Zubayriyyah, 
To the Intendant of the Jami‘ Mosque, so and so has come to you 
with his opponent, so and so, to make (him) swear the Zubayri 
oath.’ The sinaydar will send back a note to the hakim after the 
oath-taking to inform him that this has been done and of the 
result thereof. It was suggested that the Zubayri might refer back 
to ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr of the Umayyad period, but there 
seems to be no grounds for this—the origin of the name is lost in 
antiquity but it is the strongest of oaths. 

An alternative procedure is for two persons to go privately, 
with two witnesses—who might be any bystanders in the Jami‘, or 
others. Perhaps a muslh who is sometimes the “Aqil al-Hafah 
(Headman of the Quarter), or else if in the Market the muslih would 
be of the merchants (rujjar), or the ‘Aqil al-Suq (Headman of the 
Market), would be with them. In point of fact it is only if they 
have no other persons accompanying them that they ask two 
persons in the Jami‘ to act as witnesses. 


83 Op. cit., IV, 409. 
84 Nashr al-‘arf, Il, 232. 
85 Ghayat al-amani, 64, calls it *al-Hajar al-Mulamlamah which is under the 


arch (al-[aq) on the left of the person facing the giblah (al-mustagbil). Taj 
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A man may however require his accuser to take an oath that he 
is not just bringing a mischievous plea (da‘wa kadhibah) against 
him, attempting to injure me by means of this plea (tajrihi 
bi-hadhihi *Il-da‘wa). You must swear that your oath was not 
brought to annoy me (yamin-ak ma ta‘annatta-ni). This oath, 
called yamin al-‘anat is taken when one is accused of making 
another swear without justification (aqq). 

With regard to oath-taking in general, the author of a/-Bahr 
al-zakhkhar*? cites the Tradition that oaths may be taken ‘ “ala 
minbari, on/at my minbar’. They may be taken in mosques on 
account of their honour (sharaf) and on Qur'ans (magahif) on 
account of their sanctity (#urmah) and the swearer puts his hand 
on the mashaf out of veneration (i‘gam-an). “The picking out of 
any particular stone is disapproved, since in this there is similarity 
to the idolaters (wathaniyyun), as is done in the rear hall (mu’akh- 
khar) of the Jami‘ of San‘a’ at the Green Stone (al-Hajar al- 
Akhdar).' Whether this reference in the first half of the 9th/15th 
century is to a separate stone from these two columns is unknown 
to us. 

In the magamah of ‘Ali Salih Abu "I-Rijal, writing about the 
first half of the 12th/18th century, the Jami‘ Mosque is made to 
say, ‘Don’t you see that between al-Masmürah and al-Manquürah 
they have put an ugly wooden grille (shubbak) only suitable for 
the garden of a gashsham or one of the cattle stables (sab/ min 
subul al-an'am)?' It does not seem to be there now.** 


xiii A/-Hajar al-Mulamlamah® 


Farwah b. Musayk, or according to other traditions, Wabr b. 
Yuhannas al-Khuza'i al-Angari, or Aban b. Sa‘id, was ordered by 
the Prophet to build the San‘a’ Masjid between al-Qal‘at al- 
Mulamlamah to Ghumdan. A variant says between al-Akamah 
(the Mound) and al-Qal‘at al-Mulamlamah. Some traditions call 
it only al-Sakhrah, the Rock, and some authorities place it in ‘as/ 
Ghumdan’, presumably the foundations of Ghumdan Palace. 
Only the top of this stone is showing today, but it is said to go 
down deep and it is suggested there may be inscriptions or carved 
ornament on the lower parts. No tradition is known to us to have 
been preserved attaching any particular sacredness to al-Mulam- 
lamah. It is mere speculation to suggest it may have been a 
boundary stone, perhaps even of a sacred enclave, a place for 
circumambulation perhaps. If it had a sacred character before 
Islam the probability is that it would have been destroyed. What 
does not seem in doubt is that it is pre-Islamic. 


xiv Al-Khafanji’s Poem on the Mosques of San‘a’ 

The mosques of San‘a’ are treated in a lighter vein by the 
poetic wit, ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Khafanji*? in his verses on ‘Addil 
Mosque in Bir al-‘Azab on the Bawniyah side, not far from Bab 
al-Balaqah, the Gate to the Jewish Quarter. It seems this was an 
old building®’renovated by Imam al-Mansur (ob. 1224/1809-10), 
son of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. The sagifah over the court (sawh) was 
built by Imam al-Mutawakkil in 1266/1849-50. The poem, 
composed about mid 18th century, faithfully reflects San‘ani 
life, the place the mosque occupies in society, and numerous 
little customs of the people. The name, ‘Addil, of the mosque 
which makes a plea to the Jami‘ Mosque is curious. It is the 
imperative of ‘adda/ meaning to lay down as a pledge at a dispute 
of a bunduq or jambiyyah, the two contending parties being 
known as “dal.88 The language is colloquial but not patois and it 
is attempted to convey this in fairly literal prose. 


al-‘Arus, IX, 63, defines a hajar mulamlam as mudamlak (smooth and round), 
sulb (hard) and mustadir (round). 

86 A descendant from Imam al-Qasim b. Mubammad. 

87 Masajid, 10. 

88 I know no reason why the mosque is so called. 
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The plot 

Al-Khafanji turns certain San‘a’ mosques into personages—this 
mosque-poem is not a genre confined to the Yemen®*—I have 
come across it in Hadramawt, and doubtless it would be found 
frequently elsewhere in Arabic literature. Sharaf al-Din% says 
that all the names of mosques in San'a' are the names of city 
Quarters and this may have some significance. Political satire 
that could endanger a poet's life and chattels is said often to have 
been expressed in verse and magamahs of this kind. Since no 
Yemeni author consulted suggests that there is a satire under- 
lying the plain sense I can discern no ulterior motive in the verses 
unless it be to complain of the poverty and neglect of some San‘a’ 
mosques and propose that part of the income of richer foundations 
like the wealthy Jami‘ should be diverted to renovating the poorer 
mosques. At the time there does appear to have been a movement 
to enlarge and improve older mosques of simple structure. 
Criticism of the inspectors of mosque wagfs for converting their 
incomes to private use there may be, but the literature shows this 
was so common that an honest nazir might be rare.?! 

The Jami‘ Mosque is portrayed as a personage of great wealth 
and consequence— perhaps even in the role of an Imam himself? 
* Addil, a poor mosque of the suburbs sends to complain to him of 
his neglected condition, and the Jami‘, in kindly way, consents to 
make him a visit of inspection. 

On the Yemeni feast of the first Friday in Rajab, the Jami' 
issues forth with great pomp and circumstance from Bab al-Yaman 
on the south side of the city at the head of a retinue that includes 
several other notable San‘a’ mosques—others come running up to 
join the cortege—just as children do, even adults. 

While the Jami‘ rests for brief refreshment, a complainant, the 
Nizayli mosque, about the entrance to Bir al-‘Azab, arrives with a 
small douceur for the Jami'—as is customary when a person wants 
a hearing, not a bribe. His case has presumably been dragging on 
for some time for the Jami‘ tells him the relevant wagf documents 
are mislaid. ‘Addil, alarmed lest his own case be postponed by 
the business of the new complainant, now interposes. Characteris- 
tically of an approach I have heard many a time, he does not do so 
in his own name, but begs that the Jami‘ be allowed to take his 
due need of rest. Nizayli snubs him by implying that ‘Addil is 
not of the same category as himself and his much superior wealth. 
However he seems to withdraw. 

The Jami‘ resumes his journey joined by yet more mosques. 
*Addil now pleads his poverty asking the Jami' to take action 
about it—this he consents to do. An interruption is caused by the 
Sayyad mosque, seemingly in the role of a clerk of the Waqf, 
rushing up with a document and asking the Jami‘ to assist ‘Addil. 
The Jami‘ promises to send for San‘a’ building contractors. 
* Addil blesses and praises the Jami‘ who goes on speaking of his 
arrangements. 


89 For Yemeni poems on the same theme see *Abdullah b. Husayn al-Shami 
(12th/18th century) on al-Sayyad Mosque and a contest between mosques, 
(Nashr al-'arf, II, 92 seq., and 224), the marriage of al-Madhhab and al- 
Muradiyyah mosques. See al-Dhahbani, al-Angham al-sha 'biyyah, 34seq. 
for a political poem entitled Masjid al-Khayr. 

90 Ah. Husayn Sharaf al-Din, al-Tara'if al-mukhtarah min shi'r al-Khafanji 
wa-’l-Qarah, Cairo, 1970, 35. 

91 While I was working on this poem in 1974 in San‘a’ and, in early 1975 with 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami in Beirut, I was unaware that Harald Vocke, ‘Die 
Beschwerde der *Addil-Moschee', ZDMG, 1973, CXXIII, 56-73, had already 
published a text, translation and excellent commentary based on the Sharaf 
al-Din text. My versions were those in Masajid San‘a’, 71-73, Sharaf al-Din, 
and Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami's edition, in preparation, of the Diwan al- 
Khafanji, based on a Ms. superior to either which we read in Beirut and 
later in London. Dr Vocke’s article contains material not used here. A 
biography is to be found in Nashr al-‘arf, II, 193-98. Notes here contain 
only significant variants. The Shami text does not include verses 25 and the 
first hemistich of 26, but has entirely different lines which have been inclu- 
ded, numbered 26 a and b. Further verses omitted by Masajid San‘a’ are 
numbered 56 a and b, and 61 a and b. The verses commencing ‘The apricot- 
trees joyously trilled' seem to me to fit in better in the second place where 
tliey appear, but as they are aesthetically satisfying in both places they are 
left so. 


_ 
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Mu'id mosque now tells of the visions of ‘Addil’s coming 
prosperity that he had in dreams on which he consulted an expert 
in interpretation of dreams at Zumur mosque. Either he or a 
person unnamed, perhaps the Jami‘, describes ‘Addil’s rosy 
future fulsomely and at length. The trees and birds applaud 
the Jami‘s decision—in their trilling there is clear allusion to the 
ululations of the womenfolk. 

Well satisfied with a sound piece of work, the Jami‘ starts on 
his way back to San‘a’, but again as he proceeds, this time along 
the north side of the city, he is confronted by further petitions 
from San‘a’ mosques. He puts off these fresh complainants, 
re-enters San‘a’ and is greeted by trilling cries of joy by the 
women of the city. 

* * * 


1 Says ‘Addil, ‘Wa-’/-salam, a greeting 
Proffered to the Jami‘ in sincerity.’ 
2 When he arrives T'll lay the case before him. 
*Addil says he’s got a complaint to make, 
3 ‘First let him build for me ablution-places, 
Second, have them clean out®? the well. 
4 The wind (chills) the foot-pool,* blowing like bellows. 
I have no lamp to light me in the evening, 
5 My east wall leans over,” like to fall, 
God preserve it from worse ill-fortune.95 
6 No friend have I, none to make me known, 
On this question Qarish, ask al-Ashrafiyyah!96 
7 If you've anything, your friend's the one on whom to 
spend it.?? 
Oh Jami‘, if only—when you honour me by visiting 
8 To get to know and verify the state I'm in— 
You'd favour a fellow, with your kindly face.” 


9 The Jami, turning? to him, said, ‘Why not? 
Already people have acquainted me with your condition. 
10 Assuredly! You're welcome—full willingly. 
To come to Bir al-‘Azab is little trouble?? to me.’ 


11 Till the Friday of Rajab!? he tarried, then, of a sudden, 
came. 
Out from the Wall he went,!?! passed through the open 
countryside, 
12 On his right Madrasah and Abzar.!?? 
Resplendent as the moon was his appearance. 
13 Hearing each from the other of his venture forth, the 
Mosques 
Came running up to join him with the still prostrate 
in prayer.10 


92 grid al-bir, cleaning the well of spoil, this earth said to be good for the 

ields. 

93 Masfa (pl., magafi) pools where one yitsaffa fih, washes the feet before 
entering the mosque. There are two such pools an outside (kAariji) pool for 
really dirty feet (e.g. of Bedouin !) and inside (dakAi/t) before actual entrance 
to the mosque. 

94 Muhagqif/muhaddif, the latter meaning ma "il. 

95 Yuwaddif/muwaddif, unlucky. Cf. waddaf meaning mankub, distressed etc. 

96 Qarish, a mosque in Bir al-‘Azab (Masajid, 91). 

Al-Ashrafiyyah is perhaps the famous mosque of Ta'izz, but no such 
mosque name is recorded of San‘a’. Is ‘Addil trying to emphasize that his 
poverty is known even as far as Ta‘izz? 

97 Masraf/masrif = makan li-’l-sarf. 

98 Istalfat = iltafat/intabahat. 

99 Daliyyah = sahlah, Cf. Gloss. dat. 

100 Traditionally the day upon which the Yemen, through Hamdan, accepted 
Islam, a feast day. Jami‘’s exit would be via Bab al-Yaman. 

101 Ghazzar = agbal. Al-Shami says, wasal, ata fuja’at-an. 

102 Both mosques in north-east side of San‘a’. 

103 This and the following verse mean that the mosques upped and off, carrying 
their congregations with them. 


14 On went the Jami‘, bearing all worshippers with him, 
Replete with learning, his bearing stately, 
15 Came to al-Juruf;1% sat himself down, 
Had Madhhab and Abhar™ serve him with refreshment 
there. 
16 Up with his plaint arrived Nizayli,!6 ‘Aid me’, he cried, 
‘Ya gharatah V107 
A present he brought—a gift of seductive musk,108 
17 Came into his presence, flung down his mats.109 
Said the Jami‘, by distress!!? affected, by sighing overcome. 
18 ‘On you Bounteous God will cast his regard," (pray 
patience), I 
Our brother Yaqut!!? has (somehow) mislaid' the wagf 
deeds.’!14 


19 Said ‘Addil, interposing, ‘My brother, wait, 
Allow the Enlightened Jami‘ to rest!!5 and listen, 

20 Then speak, and there be some point to your word 
Else, brother, all becomes a mob and a confusion.’246 


21 Said Nizayli, ‘I am endowed with gifts 
Of incense, cupboards for books, sweepers’ wages. 

22 Both plains and (mountain) short cuts!” have I travelled. 
My ablution places are not keenly cold in winter.’ 


23 The Jami‘ turned, taking the road to ‘Addil. 
Hanzal, in new clothes!!? had come up meanwhile, 

24 Qadi!? approached (to join them) at a trot,!?° 
And after them, Bahmah, rather more slowly.121 

25 The apricot-trees joyously trilled122 their welcome to the 

Jami‘, 
26/1 To him the pear-trees waved their branches,!?? 

The cranes! flapped and clapped their wings. 


26a ‘Addil, poor fellow, was overcome with joy,125 


104 Al-Juruf is unknown to al-Shami but the context shows it would be on the 
west side of San‘a’, perhaps near the Nizayli mosque (verse 16). Qanbar, to 
sit. 

105 The Madhhab and Abhar mosques, east and west of the Jami‘ respectively, 
are represented as attendants. 

106 A mosque at the east wall of Bir al-‘Azab. 

107 Ghawwar = to say ‘Ya gharatah’. Cf. E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabulary, 
London, 1893, ghawwar ‘alayya, he came to my help; Gloss. dat., 2384. 

108 Shami's Ms. reads, W'idda min al-ward al-janiyy, And gave cut roses. 

109 Khabat = throw down. This is a sign of the bitterness of his complaint 
(mararat al-shakwah ) and asking for aid (istinjad) when one is in bad circum- 
stances. When a man is frustrated in such a case he will often snatch off his 
turban and throw it at someone’s feet. 

110 Ghatha = 'alam, pain, ghathi = muta’allim, in pain. Cf. Gloss. dat., 2357, 
ghathi, étre ennuyé de, degouté de. 

111 Nagrah means ujbur, be patient, and God will look to (nagara ) your case. 

112 Yaqut is the Nazir al-Wagf. 

113 Ghajjas = dayya*. 

114 Wagiyyah, the mosque's wasaya al-awgaf, bequests. 

115 Iftahan, to take one's rest—in San'ani dialect fihnah = rahah. Cf. Gloss. 
dat., 2440; Rossi, 233; Stace, 200. 

116 Confusion (fawda)—hawshaliyyah. One speaks of al-bar‘ah al-hawshaliyyah 
which is explained as follows. Tribes dancing the bar‘ah/bara‘ to drums 
alone, have each its own style of dance, and at a gathering each tribe in turn 
will perform its own bara* with daggers drawn. Then at the end, it will be 
said, Wa-’l-an hawshaliyyah, and each will dance his own tribal style of 
dance at the same time as the rest—hence the sense of ‘confusion’. Only the 
rags (with clapping of hands) has the accompaniment of the mizmar pipes. 

“Addil at this point fears the situation may turn into chaos if they do not 
weigh their words before the Jami‘. 

117 Magarib (sing. mugribah), a short cut; Gloss. dat., 2471, magrabah = 
raccourci. Perhaps it only means a mountain track here. 

118 oe new clothes because it is a Feast day. Mibaddil, wearing a new 

lah. 

119 Hanzal and to the west of it, Masjid al-Qadi are in the northern sector of Bir 
al-‘Azab, Bahmah in the southern sector. Khafanji means that all the Bir 
al-‘Azab mosques hasten to meet him in their new clothing for the Feast. 
Perhaps Bahmah comes more slowly because bahmah means a calf! 

120 Miharwil/biyihdhil (Shami), walk quickly. 

121 Ibtit = ta'akhkhar. One says, Al-malih yib[i, nice things take a long time in 
coming. 

122 Ahjarat, she made the zaghrutah, the ululation of women in welcoming or on 
a joyous or sad occasion. Cf. Gloss. dat., 358. 

123 Mizrag in class. Arabic means a javelin—possibly the image is of warriors 
waving their spears? 


The Mosques of San'a' - The Yemeni Islamic Setting 


From the moment his court!?5 appeared, kept exclaiming, 
*Power lies with God alone', 
26b Eyes tense with expectation!" kept coming back to the 
Jami‘. 
26/2 ‘One ounce (of lamp-oil) a week have I,’ he said, 
27 ‘Never, in my time, have I known intendant's!? (care), 
Nor ever (spared) they two hot coals??? to warm me, 
28 But if no wagf I have, you are yet Protector to me, 
Since, oh mighty Lord, you remain my sole resource!'!30 
29 The Jami‘ replying to him said, ‘Be of good cheer. 
We must attend to you, see to your case, 
30 Mend those parts of you in disrepair, re-build them. 
You and I will split the catch-crop when it comes in,!?! 
31 Carpets I'll give you from my northern wing.!?? 
This carpet, no-one can deny, is done. 
32 You, my lad, are foremost in my mind, 
Yes, by the Prophet, you're in a sorry plight.’ 


33 Up came Sayyad,!?? in his haste!?* without belt and 
dagger,}35 
Running all distraught from the door of Hanzal, 
34 A long sheet of paper, gummed,136 in his hand, 
A fair copy wherein were matters set forth clearly. 
35 Greeting the Jami‘, he went on to say, ‘Listen, 
This poor fellow needs you—he is destitute.137 
36 If you can spare something and be generous!*® 
Will you from your surplus, spare him just a little?*!3? 


37 The Jami‘ made reply most satisfactory, 
‘In the past’, said he, ‘I’ve been neglectful of you. 
38 I shall send to Qas‘ah, and I'll get al-Hifafi!4? 
To estimate what you'll have to pay in men’s wages.”!#1 
39 Up rose ‘Addil, responding with a blessing (on him), 
‘May the Lord guard you! from the glances of the evil. 


124 The ghirnag (pl., gharaniq ) is identified by Mr G. C. Pope of the Centre for 
Overseas Pest Research as the cattle egret. There are no gharaniq in Bir 
al-‘Azab at the present day, but this shows that there was much water in Bir 
al-‘Azab then, as indeed living memory today asserts there was. 

125 Mushabrig = masrur. Shami reads quduh mushahhig which he says is 
muntagir ft shawgq shadid, awaiting avidly as when a child wants sweets or a 
cat wants a mouse! 

126 Sawh, means the courtyard. 

127 Yuharrig/muhaddig. Yuharrig means burning with sadness, e.g. 'Ru'yat-uh 
tuharrig al-galb, The sight of him upsets me,’ This would be said of seeing 
someone ill or afflicted. Muhaddig would mean fixing one's eyes on, to eye 
keenly. 

128 Sinaydar. 

129 cr nar, syn. jamrah, a hot coal. Cf. Gloss. dat., kazza bi-'-nar, mettre 

eu à. 

130 Bagiyyah expl. as al-marja‘ al-wahid. 

131 Shami’s text reads for the akhir al-‘ashiyyah of the Masajid, kaffat al-nadiyyah. 
Sharaf al-Din reads marwah al-nadiyyah which has been adopted here, mean- 
ing mawsim al-hasad. Nadiyyah is an unexpected crop resulting from a 
sudden rain, therefore a lucky surplus. The poet means ‘nu tk min al-fadl, 
we (i.e. the Jami‘) shall give you from our surplus.’ 

132 Arabic mugaddam, a play on words with mugaddam in the next verse mean- 
ing ‘dear to, preferred’, translated as ‘foremost’. 

133 Al-Sayyad mosque in Bir al-‘Azab (Masajid, 62). It is regarded as the 
mosque of the ‘Ali al-Wazir Sayyids, being surrounded by Al Wazir houses. 

134 Yihiff = yijri, Gloss. dat., 2874, marcher vite. 

135 Misri = bi-dun hizam wa-janbiyyah. This means that he is only semi-dressed. 

136 Maghri, gummed. 

137 Agta‘ = magtu‘ ‘an manfa‘, mag[u* min rizq, having nothing to support him. 

138 Sharaf al-Din reads for the first hemistich, In fika shi li-’Ilah, .. Cf. Wasalna 
‘ind al-Nabiyy wa-quina, ‘Ya shay li-’llah’, which means ‘ya ma'unat Allah, 
help/charity from God’. There is said to be an allusion to a Tradition 
(Hadith) here, but of course one does say, Allah mutawassi‘ ‘ala. . . etc. 

139 Kadhiyyah, a little. Fadlat al-masjid means fa’id dakAli-hi, the surplus of its 
income. 

140 Bayt Qas'ah is the most famous family of builders and architects of San‘a’, 
an israh mashhüurah, well-known family, master builders (asagi). They live 
in al-Sa'ilah Quarter. Many places in modern times have been built by 
them; they built the minaret (sawma‘ah) of al-Quzali. Al-Hifafi are also 
notable builders. 

141 Shagiyyah, expl. as takalif here. 7 

142 Taga ‘alayk rabbi is explained that if someone is in need (muhtaj) you say, 
‘Tajā ‘alayk, Allah yitagi ‘alayk, May God save you.’ Or you may say, 
‘tahjab ‘alayk, cover you over’ (so that no evil person may see you). Tagiyyah 
comes from the same root. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


40 With these words of yours you have relieved’? my heart, 
For you are of those versed in the law, sensitive of 
their honour.’ 
41 The Jami‘ turned to him, said laughingly, 
‘A splendid thing to have relieved your heart! 
42 Negotiations to pave!4 your court with someone I've 
begun already, 
And to extend it westwards of the building,146 
43 Since you are needy and must have more revenue. 
Your prayer-niche is tinier than a leather bag! 
44 They say that worship in you is acceptable (to God),147 
Yet no (wagf) do you own of land, or hostelry.”!48 


45 Said Mu'id,!* ‘I saw good fortune for you in a dream, 

That you were standing!50 beside the door of Abu Tayr?^! 
46 When Abu '-l-Khayr!*?? stopped in your prayer-niche 

And the minaret that belongs to you was like Khuwarnaq.153 
47 On waking, I betook myself to the dream-interpreter, 

And there was al-Yazidi!^* sitting in Zumur!55— 
48 A fagih who knows all things have One who disposes!56— 

Compared with him Ibn Sirin!?? doesn't come up to here!158 
49 To him I said, “Tve seen a vision 

That ‘Addil has come into conjunction with the Pleiades,!59 
50 That he is full set for fortune _ 

And has courts like those built by ‘Amir’’.’16° 


51 Said (the Jami‘), “This is the best of the things you’ve seen. 
If what you say be realised you have (indeed) (re-)built 
him,181 
52 Summoned him to well-being and prosperity. 
Favourable!9? regard must be accorded him. 
53 His position!® is beside the Enlightened (Jami‘). 
He must receive favourable consideration, be re-furbished, 
54 His prayer-niche decorated with green /az,184 
He must be transformed into a veritable Jami‘ of the Banu 
Umayyah!165 
55 He must have the field of ‘Iyal Jassar,166 
In which they'll plant onions and (fruit) trees. 


143 Shafayt/ghadhayt (Shami and Sharaf al-Din), The variant means literally, 
“You have nourished’, but the sense is araht, eased, relieved. 

144 Al-'urf wa-'l-hamiyyah—this is ‘urf recognised by shari‘ah, tagalid, traditional 
practices of trading, tribes, etc. 

145 Yagull = to make salal, paving stones of a/-habash al-abyad, white habash 
stone which is weak, not like black habash. 

146 Al-Baniyyah of the mosque is a/-haram al-masquf, the roofed part of the 
sacred area. One says sawh al-Jami“ wa-baniyyat-uh, the court and building 
of the Jami‘. 

147 This must mean that ‘Addil is one of the masajid mubarakah, i.e., al- 
mustajabah al-da‘awat, prayers in which are answered—which is a dalil ‘ala 
salah alladhi bana-ha, an indication of the piety of him who built it. 

148 Samsarahs, hostelries, are commonly set up as wagf-property producing 
revenue. Tikiyyah is said to be Turkish (though it is not so in this sense), 
at ee come to mean a mighayah-café or samsarah, al-dakhl haqqa-ha 

i-'I-wagf. 

149 Mu ‘id is a person unknown, unless possibly he is the policeman more or less 
contemporary with al-Khafanji (Nashr al-‘arf, II, 752). 

150 Misannib = ga'im/wagi*. 

151 Abu ’l-Tayr is Masjid Ibn al-Husayn Abu 'l- Tayr (Masajid, 4). 

152 Abu ’l-Khayr seems unknown. Shami suggested a bird or pious man! 

153 The palace, become semi-legendary, of Bahram Gur. 

154 Al-Yazidi, obviously a professional interpreter of dreams. 

155 Masjid al-Zumur or Izdamur is the Ottoman mosque near Bab Sha'üb 
(Masajid, 14). 

156 Midibbir—Shami quoted the saying, Tufakkir wa-fi '-sama' Mudabbir, i.e. 
Man proposes, God disposes. 

157 Author of Muntakhab al-kalam ft tafsir al-ahlam, Cairo, many editions. See 
M. J. Kister, “The interpretation of dreams’, Is. Or. Studies, Tel Aviv, 1974, 
IV, 67-103. Ibn Sirin is specially famour for ta'bir al-ru’ya, interpretation 
of visions. 

158 Ila haniyyah, lit., up to here, as one says pointing to the joint of the ring 
finger (‘ugdar al-bingir) next to the little finger, or the index finger with the 
thumb. 

159 The conjunction with the Pleiades is fortunate in the extreme—this is 
doubtless discussed in astrological works. = 

160 A reference to the magnificent mosque built by the Tahirid ‘Amir b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab at Rada‘. 

161 Sharaf al-Din omits verses 51-52, perhaps correctly as they are weak. 

162 Ifthis be a correct sense for ajnabiyyah. 

163 Sanbah = wagfah, from sanaba, to stop, stand. Shami and Sharaf al-Din 
read janib al-Munawwar. 
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56 There they'll study a/-Bayan and al-Azhar, 
Do the Mulhah and the Shajibiyyah.16? 
56a A book-cupboard they'll make at his prayer-niche, 
A store! too, they'll make for the waqf. 
56b Oil (for his lamps) they have assured to him, 
He shall have an intendant, strong of authority, 
57 In the minaret!8? they'll plant a muezzin 
Whose prayer-call will leave Yashu*'s ear in the 
synagogue astoundedly ringing,!”° 
58 So resounding his ‘Subhan Allah’ it'd make the Jinn fart.!?! 
An Imam he'll have, to lead the Prayer,!? a man of 
religion, with a stipend.’ 


59 The Jami‘ took his stately way!?? to San'a', 
*Addil accompanying him, running by his side. 

60 God preserve and protect his fair and noble brow, 
For graciousness was ever of his nature. 


61 His way took him opposite Shamlah, "4 
Passing Shu‘ub north (of the city) on his left. 
61a The apricot trees joyously trilled their welcome to the 
Jami‘, 
61b The cranes flapped and clapped their wings, 
The pear trees shook their leafy (stems),!”5 
The lips of the glistening orchard, in a smile, half parted. 
62 A deal of kindness had he done, and charity, 
With kind intent attended to his purpose. 
63 Onward he proceeded till he'd passed by the Khanadiq, 
(Where) he recalled a word he’d had earlier with 
al-Bustan176 
64 That he is poverty-stricken,177 the most fortunate evening 
being 
When he has a companion within the walls; he’s like an 
open yard. 


65 At once Farwah addressed herself to him, 
Waving flags, flag-poles from Shu‘tib!”8 


164 Kharash, yakhrish, to decorate. Laz is said to be silver metal of two sorts, 
green (akhdar) and kohl colour (akhal), it is also said to be like Iraqi 
Mandean silver-work. 

165 The Damascus Mosque. 

166 'Iyal Jassar are a welthy tribal farmer family. 

167 Al-Bayan of Yahya b. Ah. b. al-Muzaffar (ob. ca. 855/1451) (Brock. Gal., 
Sup., II, 244); al-Azhar of Ah. b. Yahya b. al-Murtada (Brock. Sup., 1, 244) a 
well known Zaydi lawbook: Mulhat al-I'rab of al-Hariri, (Brock. Sup., I, 488) 
a grammar; al-Qasidat al-Shatibiyyah of Abu 'l-Qasim al-Shagibi (ob. 590/ 
1194) on Qur'an-reading (Brock. Sup., I, 725). 

168 Jubbakhanah, cf. Redhouse, Turkish dictionary, jebkhane, storehouse for 
arms, arsenal, for supplies of any kind. Presumably this is a borrowing from 
the first Ottoman occupation. 

169 Sawma'ah, minaret. 

170 Yashü' means here all the Jews in the Qa‘ west of ‘Addil. Mufannin = 
madhush, but the classical sense of ringing, buzzing etc. would also be 
implied. 

171 Tasbih is the same as tasbihah (p.310b)—this pre-dawn series of collects 
certainly disturbs the sleeper, see 10c.cit. The Jinn without material bodies 
cannot (normally) perform the functions of human bodies. There is an 
expression fulan kamala al-shay hatta dara}, carried the thing until he broke 
wind. sci. from the effort! 

172 Imam din, apparently the same as imam mihrab, i.e. imam al-salah, the imam 
who leads the prayer. 

173 Dannag = ittajaha. Shami explained it as walking with the gait of, for 
instance, a camel! ‘Addil by contrast, goes humbly—running alongside a 
riding “alim. 

174 Shamlah is in the Hurgan Quarter just before the Sa’ilah leaves the north 
wall of San‘a’, on the right of the Sa'ilah. For yammat-ih one must read 
yasrat-th, with Shami and Sharaf al-Din. 

175 Mawarig, pl. of murigah, usually mawarig. 

176 Bustan al-Suljan Quarter, west of the Sa'ilah which had large garden areas 
in it and perhaps, at this time building, as the next line implies. 

177 Hiraf, poor, without money. This verse has variant readings; the best seems 
to be that of the Masajid, but the rendering is not entirely satisfactory. 

178 Shu'üb was formerly noted for its tamarisk (ath/) and still has many though 
less than formerly, and these are its ‘flags’. Adga/ properly means ‘masts’ 
and Sharaf al-Din's argal is incorrect. For mazarig, javelins Sharaf al-Din's 
reading bayariq, flags has been adopted. 


66 ‘My palm-leaf mats have had a long life,’ said she, 
‘As anyone who reclines (upon them) knows.*179 
67 Mashhad beside her kept a-calling,180 
‘How long have I been waiting!?!for the Prayer?’ she said. 


68 To her the Jami‘ turned his attention, saying, ‘Wait, 
The best things are those that are slow in coming.?182 


69 As he entered, the city trilled for him cries of joy,183 
Proceeding calmly and with courteousness. 


70 On the ground of Azal (San‘a’) may festival ever continue, 
And for all time its rank remain exalted. 


xv Some Observations on the Development of the 
San‘a’ Mosque 

From his researches al-Hajari arrived at the conclusion that, 
the Holy Jami‘ Mosque apart, the mosques of the city were small, 
many and close together, devoid of ablution-places (majahir), 
pools (birik) and wells, except in rare cases,!9* and people used to 
perform their ritual ablutions in their houses before repairing to 
the mosque. The multiplicity of small mosques is evidently due 
to the part they played in the life of the ordinary San‘ani. Al- 
Hajari adds that after the 9th/15th century conditions began to 
improve. Following the plague of 933/1526-7, Imam al-Muta- 
wakkil Sharaf al-Din Yahya indicated that many properties left 
without owners should be applied to the utilities (masalih) of the 
mosques. In each Quarter (Hara) he ordered wells should be 
dug, pools and ablution-places (birik, majahir, muttakhadhat) to 
be constructed, while sadanah, imams, muezzins and well-workers 
(sunah) to draw water daily from the wells to the ablution-places 
were appointed, and gardens (introduced ?) irrigated with the 
used water each day which was replaced by clean water from the 
wells. As a result people abandoned the smaller mosques without 
wells and ablution-places, they fell to ruin and were lost without 
trace. These the San'anis call ai-Masajid al-Mansiyyah, the 
Forgotten Mosques. Whether it is so simple as he says, his 
Masajid provides ample evidence of additions and enlargements 
made to the older foundations, to say nothing of the construction 
of new ones. There seems to have been considerable re-founding 
of old mosques, often with a change of name. Benefactions are 
known as mahsinah (pl., mahasin); a sabil a draw-well, some- 
times with a dome over it, in which case it is called a/-qubbat 
al-sabil, would be a typical benefaction and a typical inscription 
on it would run, Ghafar Allah li-fa'il al-mahsinah, May God 
pardon the benefactor. 

In December 1973 I saw the famous Miswaddat Sinan'® in the 
cube-shaped Chancellery of the Jami* Mosque. It is a long narrow 
book bound in, probably contemporary, plum-coloured leather 
with an embossed design in the middle of the cover. The paper is 
polished yellow-brown or buff colour and the writing beautiful 
and clear to read. Unfortunately requests to photocopy this book 
have, in the past, not met with response, whether it be for some 
vaguely religious reason, or because so much of San'2' being wagf 
and parts of this possibly appropriated to private families there is 
a reluctance to publish its contents. This would be a valuable 


179 The mats are so worn that the hardness of the floor is felt. Takiyyah is here 
explained by Shami as mahall al-muttaka, place of reclining. Sharaf al-Din 
has a rather different version of this line. 

180 Al-Mashhad means the Jabbanah. The plea of the Jabbanah is to be under- 
stood in the light of a passage in Masajid, 40, which is based on al-Razi, 92. 
They used to pray the prayer of first light (Salat al-Armah)in congregation 
(fi "-jama'ah) at the Jabbanah, last of all those who pray in the town, and 
they used to order the Salat al-‘Atmah to be delayed so that the people inside 
the town would be able (to attend) and everyone would be able to obtain 
what he required, for fear of the quick issuing forth of the night guard. 

181 Mira? = muntazir, waiting. 

182 Al-malih yubti, A good thing takes a long time in coming, is a proverbial 
saying, and as the Prayer is something of great importance—even if the 
Jabbanah has to wait for it, it is worth the waiting. 


The Mosques of San‘a’ - The Yemeni Islamic Setting 


source for the history of the mosques until the beginning of the 
11th/17th century. 

A problem of architectural history in the Yemen concerns the 
Zaydi attitude towards the minaret. Al-Utrush, the warlike and 
learned Imam of Tabaristan, in his treatise on hisbah, gave 
injunctions that mosques must not be made like churches, contain 
pictures, be ornamented with gold, hung with curtains or decorated 
with plaster-work. Minarets must not be raised above the roof- 
level of the mosque.186 Al-Hadi ila ’l-Haqq, the first Imam of the 
Yemen and contemporary with al-Utrush, when in Sa'dah, 
prayed in the mosque which had a sawma‘ah. Certain would-be 
assassins planned to shoot him from this sazuma “ah and escape by 
the wall of the mosque.187 Sawma'ah basically means a cell or 
chamber, but comes to mean a minaret in the usually understood 
sense. The text describing the attempted assassination does not 
clearly indicate whether the sawma ‘ah was a tower or a roof-cabin, 
but it looks as if it were the latter. In Habur for instance, and 
quite a number of other centres, the place of the call to prayer is 
merely a low cabin at the top of a stair to the roof, but as stated 
above, in San‘a’ itself the call to prayer is mostly made from the 
court of the mosque, which might be a survival as a practice from 
times when there were no tower minarets. 

Masjid Ibn Husayn in early times used to be called Masjid 
al-Sawma‘ah—it is near the Sa'ilah and was built in the Ziyadid 
period about the end of the 4th/10th century. Al-Hajari!* states 
that its minaret was restored in the 7th/13th century and (re-)built 
about fifty years ago. It depends how sawma‘ah is to be inter- 
preted as to whether this mosque originally had a tower minaret 
or not. Al-Razi,!9? recording that a little before his time (he died 
in 460/1068) the Masjid al-Sayaqil of the Suq al-Hatab of San‘a’ 
was restored by a certain Abu Ayyub of the city, adds, “It had a 
minaret but he did not put it back'. Unfortunately he does not 
say why. Al-Hajari from time to time records the addition of 
minarets to mosques. 

In connection with al-Utrush’s prohibition of decorative 
plasterwork, al-Razil reports that there had been splendid 
decoration of the mihrab with juss-plaster and it was perfumed 
with musk each year for Ramadan. However when Yahya b. 
‘Abdullah b. Kulayb became Qadi of San‘a’ he ordered these 
decorations (nugush) to be destroyed and plastered it over with the 
plain juss that is there today, on the grounds that the decorations 
distracted those at prayer, and he prohibited the ornamentation 
(tazwiq) of mosques. This gadi died in 341/952-3, in the Yu'firid 
period. Whether the first Jami‘ had a flat or concave mihrab does 
not seem to be known.!?! 

An interesting feature of many mosques in the north is a sort 
of bin constructed inside the mosque and plastered over, to act as 
a repository for discarded religious literature, mainly torn 
Qur’ans. In San‘a’ fragments of old Qur’ans are kept in khaza’in 
al-masahif, cupboards made from recesses in the walls, and they 
are never burned. Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami informs me that in his 
boyhood scraps of paper were not seen lying about the San‘a’ 
streets but were picked up and put in a respectable place if found, 
because the name of Allah might be written on them. This at 
once calls to mind the genizah but it should not be assumed 
without proof that it derives from Jewish practice. There are 


183 The Jami‘ enters San‘a’ and is welcomed by the ululations of its womenfolk. 
Verses 69 and 70 are not found in Sharaf al-Din’s version. 

184 Qurrat al-'uyun, ed. M. al-Akwa‘, II, 138, records that in the celebrated 
teaching Jami‘ of Zabid, there was no pool (birkah), only jars and lavatories 
(jirar wa-majahir) until al-Malik al-Ashraf (last quarter of the 9th/14th 
century) set up a birkah there. 

185 Ghayat al-amani, II, 792, calls it daftar jami“ li-awgaf San‘a’. 

186 R. B. Serjeant, ‘An early Zaidi manual of hisbah’, RSO, Roma, 1953, 
XXVIII, 1-34. 

187 Sirat al-Hadi, 387. 

188 Masajid, 4. 

189 Tarikh San‘a’, 232. 

190 Ibid, 86; Masajid, 24. 

191 For the discussion of mihrab in general, see R. B. Serjeant, 'Mihrab', 
BSOAS, 1959, XXII, iii, 439-53. 
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many of these repositories in San'a' mosques. been introduced to hold additional worshippers." This was 
The wooden muballigh or platform in the northern aisle has built in the days of Imam Yahya, who was a great renovator of 
already been mentioned, where the adhan could be repeated after mosques, but it has since regrettably been removed. 


the imam (yuradd al-adhan ba ‘da ’I-imam), but it was said to have 


Fig. 17.1 Examples of epigraphy from the Great Mosque. 
a c 


"DER >) l Ziad PNE 


A partially defaced inscription high on the outside walls on the eastern side Inscription now built into a wall adjoining the north wall of the eastern 
(see pl. 18.55). minaret (see pl. 18.57). 


b d 


ET as ALS Lal U 


(all | so a o dos AMIL Sal -a 


Fragment of inscription from one of the high western bays (cf. pl. 18.49). Section of the continuous Kufic inscription encircling the walls beneath the 
ceiling beams (see pl. 18.41). 


192 In 1166/1753 even the San‘a’ Jami‘ was so crowded at the Friday Prayer 
that some prayed on the roof (Nashr al-‘arf, II, 519). 
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Chapter 18 

The Architectural 
History and Description 
of San‘a’ Mosques: 

The Great Mosque 


Introduction 


According to al-Razi there were 106 mosques in San‘a’ in the 
5th/llth century.! There is approximately the same number 
today. Of these, thirty-four are large mosques of some age, and 
two are recently built. The remainder are small shrines most of 
which have little historic or architectural interest. 

Only two San‘a’ mosques, apart from the Great Mosque, can 
be dated earlier than the 4th/10th century from literary sources. 
One is the open-air Jabbanah, which was founded by Farwah b. 
Musayk al-Muradi, Companion of the Prophet, and the other is 
the nearby Mosque of Farwah, in which he is reputedly buried. 

In spite ofthe lack of documentary evidence, there is a number 
of other San‘a’ mosques which can be observed to incorporate 
remains of early buildings, datable on stylistic grounds, and a few, 
which remain relatively unaltered, closely resemble ancient 
mosques which can be accurately dated in other parts of the high- 
land area. 


The Great Mosque (al-Jami* 
al-Kabir) 


Foundation 


According to the traditions as reported by the early historians, 
the Great Mosque of San'a' was built on the order of the Prophet 
Muhammad during his lifetime. As for the man who carried out 
the Prophet’s wishes in building a mosque in San‘a’, the tradi- 
tions are not unanimous and several names are suggested for the 
builder of the original structure. The most popular choice, 
however, would appear to be Wabr b. Yuhannis al-Khuza'i, one 
of the Prophet’s early governors in San'a'? Other names men- 
tioned in connection with the building of the Mosque are Farwah 
b. Musayk al-Muradi, who built a mosque bearing his own name 
and is also reputed to have been responsible for the erection of the 
Jabbanah,? Aban b. Sa‘id* and al-Muhajir b. Umayyah." 

If we are not sure of the actual builder of the original mosque, 
there is no doubt about its location. It was built in the garden of 


1 Al-Razi, Tarikh San‘a’, Damascus, 1974, fl. ca. 460/1073, 113, in what is almost 
the most accurate set of statistics of San'a' which have come down to us. The same 
paragraph gives the number of baths as 12, as against 17 today. There are other, 
conflicting, statistics given by al-Razi, but those seem to be merely quotations 
from earlier sources which he includes for the sake of im 

2 Al-Razi, Tarikh San'a', 70, 75: al-Hajari, Masajid San‘a’ 

p.52a. 


3 Tarikh $an'a* loc. cit.; Masajid San‘a’, 24, 3 
4 Tarikh San‘@’, loc. cit., suggesting also that Wabr and Aban worked together 


33, See above, 


Badhan, that is of Badhan b. Sasan, who had been the Persian 
governor at the time Islam came to the Yemen, and who had been 
retained as governor in San‘a’ by Muhammad. The mosque was 
to be built between the rock called al-Mulamlamah as far as the 
palace of Ghumdan. The position of al-Mulamlamah is still 
pointed out today, on the outside edge of the western wall of the 
Great Mosque within the ablution court (pl.18.59).6 The tell 
which would appear to be that of Ghumdan begins a few metres 
to the east of its present eastern wall. The giblah was fixed on a 
line running through Jabal Din.’ 


Early Reconstruction 


After the early foundation of the Great Mosque on the instruc- 
tion of the Prophet, it underwent alterations and additions on 
three occasions during the next three hundred years. 


Late Ist/early 8th century 


When the Umayyad caliph, al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan (86-96/705-15) appointed Ayyüb b. Yahya al-Thaqafi as 
governor in $an‘a’, the latter received a letter with instructions to 
enlarge the Great Mosque. Ayyub enlarged the mosque by 
extending it on the north side—‘he extended it from its first giblah 
to where its giblah is now,’ as Razi describes it, writing in the 
5th/1lth century. Razi quotes from one source that after the 
building of this extension the giblah was a cubit and a half off the 
true direction to the right. The same writer mentions that Ayyub 
included a mihrab in the new northern wall,’ containing decora- 
tions and inscriptions. These were removed by the Qadi of 
San‘a’, Yahya b. ‘Abdullah b. Isma‘il b. Kulayb, who died in 
341/952-53 and who had insisted that such decorations would 
distract the Believers as they said their prayers. This act of 
extending the area of the mosque necessitated the demolition of a 
tomb belonging to one of the prophets. Indeed it might well have 
been thus extended in order to cover the position of the tomb 
completely and, in this way, to prevent the tomb continuing as an 
object of veneration.10 


in having the Mosque built. 

Tarikh San‘a’, 81; Masajid, loc. cit. 

See p.317b 

Tarikh San@’, 70, 73, 75-6 passim; Masajid, loc. cit. The rock is now one 
metre below ground level, its position being indicated by a later rock placed 
on top of it. 

Tarikh San‘a’, 85; Masajid, 24. 

If correct this would make it one of the earliest mihrabs built into a mosque. 

Cf. Piel, ‘Manar’, ET! , III, 231. 

10 Ibn Rustah, ai-A*lag al-Nafisah. 


Now 


oo 
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2nd/mid 8th century 


Doors were provided for the first time in the mosque by the 
second ‘Abbasid governor, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Majid al-'Adwi.! 
From the Kific inscription still to be found in the courtyard of 
the mosque, we know that the third ‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Mahdi, 
gave instructions to his governor, ‘Ali b. al-Rabi‘, in 136/754 to 
have the repairs carried out to the mosques of San‘a’. We can 
safely assume that the Great Mosque would be included in those 
mosques to have been repaired.!? 


3rd/late 9th century 


A great flood swept through San‘a’ in 262/875-76 and the 
Great Mosque was ruined completely. In 265/878-79 extensive 
rebuilding took place, described as a new building commissioned 
either by Muhammad b. Yu‘fir or his son, Ibrahim.!4 All the 
timbers were of teak (sag), while the main structure was of stone 
and gypsum. It was a large and impressive building.15 The main 
point to bear in mind here is the installation of new timbers. 
Al-Razi, our main source, suggests that the flood damage made 
new timbers necessary, or that they were installed after the 
damage done to the Mosque by ‘Ali b. al-Fadl after his second 
conquest of San‘a’ in 299/91 1-12.16 

The great flood of 262/875-76, therefore, may have been the 
cause of the replacement of the timbers and other major works in 
the mosque. It may, however, have been caused by the wanton 
damage done to it by ‘Ali b. al-Fadl, after his conquest of $an‘a’ in 
299/911-12, when he is said to have flooded the mosque so that 
‘the water... filled the building up to the ceiling'. We also 
cannot exclude the possibility that both events actually took place 
and that the Great Mosque therefore suffered two serious 
floodings in a period of just over thirty years. 

That the walls of stone and gypsum may date from an earlier 
period is suggested by Ibn Rustah, who visited San'a' ca. 
290/903, when he stated that the large mosque he saw was “built 
at the command of the Apostle of God in his lifetime'—had such a 
fundamental part of the building as the main walls been erected 
within the preceding twenty-four years he could hardly have 
failed to have known about it.? Al-Janadi’s assertion that traces 
of the level to which water had risen in the mosque could still be 
perceived in his day (ca. 732/1331) confirms that no major 
rebuilding of the central part of the mosque took place between 
299/911-12 and the 8th/14th century. 


6th/12th century repairs carried out by the Sulayhids 


The Zaydi historian, Yahya b. al-Husayn, who died in 
1100/1689, records that the Sulayhid queen, Arwà bint Ahmad, 
built the eastern side (a/- Janib al-Sharqi) in the year 525/1130-31. 

Certainly the structure of the mosque has been extended on 
the eastern side, but the statements that the work was done by the 
Sulayhid queen should nevertheless be regarded with caution. 
Firstly, there is no record of such a rebuilding in the earlier 
historians who deal with the Sulaybids.? Secondly, the inscrip- 
tions built into the eastern wall are undoubtedly pre-Sulayhid,?? 


11 Tarikh Sana; 87. 

12 Cf. Inscriptions below p.348a, and plate 46a. 

13 Masajid, is mistaken in dating the flood in the year 265/878-79. 

14 See above, chap.7, The period of the Yu'firids. 

15 Tarikh San‘a’, 86, one Ms. reading in the footnote; Masajid, 26-27; Ibn 
Rustan, op. cit., 110. This geographer wrote about 290/903 in the Yu'firid 
period. 

See above, Yu ‘firids, 

Al-Janadi, who died in 732/1331-32 and who was clearly strongly anti-Fatimid 
and opposed to ‘Ali b. al-Fadl and his cause, tells the story of the flooding of 
the Great Mosque in 299/911-12 in great detail. The conquest of the city by 
‘Ali b. al-Fadl coincided with a period of heavy rains. As his followers pillaged 
the town, ‘Ali himself, reports Janadi, stopped at the Mosque and ordered all 
the water drainage spouts (mayazib) to be blocked up. All the women cap- 

tured in San‘a’ were brought to him in the Mosque and, naked, made to enter 
the water trapped inside the building, while ‘Ali b. al-Fadl looked on from the 


1 


a 
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as is the style of the five exterior doorways. In view of the 
omission of any reference to a Sulayhid rebuilding in the earlier 
sources and in view of the antiquity of the inscriptions (nos. 4-10, 
infra), it might be suggested that any rebuilding of the eastern wall 
in Queen Arwa’s days was of a minor nature, involving only 
repairs to an existing wall, and leaving the inscriptions intact. 
However, the magnificent ceiling of the whole eastern side was a 
major reconstruction which can be ascribed to the 6th/12th 
century with reasonable certainty. Some of the ceiling inscrip- 
tions in the northern hall are also datable to the Sulayhid period, 
as is, almost certainly, the foliated Kufic inscription above the 
central doorway on the outside of the northern wall, and hence, 
probably, the doorway itself. 


The Fatimi Tayyibi Da‘wah has a tradition independent of the 
Zaydis concerning the Jami‘ which they call Masjid Hurrat al- 
Malikah which it is interesting to quote at this point. Sayadna 
Taher Saifuddin Saheb? says of al-Hurrah  al-Malikah 
(Queen Arwa), ‘She it was who extended the Jami‘ of San‘a’, restored 
its structure, decorated (zayyanat) it and ordered that the names of 
all the Imams, from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib up to the Imam of her age, 
be inscribed in it. So that was recorded/written on the north wall 
of al-Masjid al-Jami‘ by her order. Then it was removed (kushita) 
in the days of Ahmad b. Sulayman (532-66/1138-71), the Imam of 
the Zaydiyyah, in tyranny (baghy), aggression, envy and oppres- 
sion. It was put back with plaster (jiss) and ashrash (a plant of 
which shoemaker’s or binder’s paste is made (Steingass)) in the 
rule (dawlah) of Hatim b. Ahmad b. ‘Amran b. al-Fadl al-Yami. 
Then it was removed in the rule (daw/ah) of the Al Yahya of the 
Ashraf (Yahya b. Hamzah ?) for that is the innate disposition of 
deviation and misguidedness. The names of the Imams, on them 
be peace, are written on the ceiling (saqf) of that Jami‘ up till now, 
in Kufic script, which is not noticed, as one of the brethren who 
(actually) saw it has verified to me.’ 


The Rebuilding of the Minarets in Ayyubid Times, 
569-628/1173-1231 


At least one of the minarets seems to have been in existence in 
299/911-2, although whether in its present form is uncertain.” 
The minarets which now exist were repaired in 603/1206-7, 
according to two inscriptions preserved in their walls, which 
indicate that both were rebuilt by the Ayyubid amir, Wurdashar 
b. Sami.? Al-Hajari, whose source is Janadi’s Suluk, tells us that 
Janadi confirms the ‘building’ of the minarets in Ayyubid times 
and adds that the ablution rooms (matahir) were built by Qadi al- 
Sariyy b. Ibrahim al-‘Arashani who died in 626/1228-29.* 


The Renovation of the Mihrab in 665/1266-67 


Al-Hajari? states that he saw above the mihrab in the Great 
Mosque a plaster inscription which indicated that it was remade 
by Qadi Diya’ al-Din ‘Umar b. Sa'id al-Rabi'i in 665/1266-67. 
There is no longer any sign of such an inscription above or near 
the mihrab as it is at present, though it is clear that the mihrab and 
its surrounding area on the northern wall have been recently 
redecorated and replastered. Al-Hajari compiled his book, 


minaret. Those virgins who pleased him he deflowered in the minaret. 

If we can believe this story, the existence of a minaret as early as this date is 
interesting and important. Cf. Janadi, Suluk, in Kay, Yaman, London, 1892, 
144-45 (Arabic), 199-200 (translation). 

17 Kay, 200. 

18 p.128a 

19 The statement is made in Ghayat, 295. Cf. e.g. ‘Umarah, in Kay, Yaman, 
40-41, who describes the Queen's building feats in Dhu Jiblah in some detail. 
Cf. also Lewcock and Smith ‘Two mosques’, AARP, III, London 1973. 

20 See below, Inscriptions, p.349a,pl.18.55 

21 Ghurrat al-haqq, Sanat 1344 H., reprinted Bombay, 1387 H. 

22 Janadi, op. cit., 144-5 (Arabic), 199-200 (translation). 

23 Inscriptions, p.348b,pls.18.50-51 

24 Masajid, 28. 

25 Masajid, loc. cit. 


The Great Mosque 


18.1 The Great Mosque. Aerial view. 


Masajid $an‘a’, in the period after 1358/1939-40 and these 
renovations on the mihrab and its wall clearly were carried out 
since that time. It seems that the inscription he refers to here was 
plastered over during this renovation. One further complication 
is that there appear to have been, at various dates, three mihrabs 
built into the northern wall of the Great Mosque. 


The Renovation of the Ablution Room and the Water 
Reservoir 


According to the Masajid the ablution room and water 
reservoir (birkah) were renovated by Imam al-Nasir Salah al- 
Din Muhammad (773-93/1372-91). His only source for this 
statement, however, is an Imam of the Great Mosque early in the 
14th/late 19th century, ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hasan al-Ruqayhi. 


The Repair of the Minbar, 984/1576-77 


The minbar of the Great Mosque was repaired by the 
Ottoman governor, Murad Pasha in 984/1576-77. This is 
attested by an inscription carved in the minbar itself. 


Subsequent Rebuilding of the Mosque 


There are no subsequent references in the histories to substan- 
tial rebuilding until the Ottoman governor Sinan Pasha rebuilt 
the small building called simply the Qubbah in the courtyard, and 
repaved it, in 1012-16/1603-08. Only in the twentieth century 
was further extensive rebuilding undertaken, according to the 
historians, and this affected only the southern hall, over which 


26 ‘The extent of the Yami‘ from the south to the north is 127 cubits (dhira‘) and 
from the east to the west 104 arm-lengths (madhra*) by the iron cubit (dhira‘ 


was constructed a library, necessitating a new row of columns on 
the southern side of the courtyard. This work was done by Imam 
Yahya in 1355/1936-37. He further strengthened the roofs of the 
eastern and western halls so that they could be used for prayers 
when the mosque was full, and constructed a staircase up to them 
in the south western corner. 


The Architecture of the Great Mosque 


Externally the mosque is a rectangle of high stone walls, 
broken by only one opening on each of the north and south sides, 
by three openings on the west, and by four on the east (pls.18.1-8 
and 18.58) 

The walls measure slightly less than 66m by 78m, and are 
built of two facings of squared basalt stones ranging from 68cm 
wide and 53cm high to 31cm wide and 35cm high with a central 
packing of rubble.?5 It is possible that some of the basalt is 
re-used from a previous building. The stonework is laid in the 
curious manner practised in the Yemen in early Islamic times?" 
though still in use until a relatively recent date, in which the outer 
face of each stone leans slightly outwards, to create an apparent 
projection, or step, at the top, of approximately half a centimetre 
(pl. 18.6). Possibly this technique of laying the stones was meant 
to ensure greater stability if the foundations settled or if there 
were earthquakes. It has some resemblance to pre-Islamic 
stonework. 

There are remains of a cresting of brick and plaster finials on 
the southern wall (pl.18.8). The ablution area lies to the west of 
the mosque. 


al-hadid) known in San‘a’, which is to say 66 2/3 cm.’ (Masajid, 32.) 
27 The style of the stonework in the Ghayl al-Barmaki, 182/798-9 is very similar 
plate Cf. p.469b). 
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18.2 The Great Mosque. Exterior. The north, giblah, wall. Note the central 
doorway and the blocked-up door on the right. 


18.3 The Great Mosque. Exterior. Detail of the north, giblah, wall, showing the 
vertical drainage chutes (mashalah) for rainwater from the roof. 
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18.4 The Great Mosque. Exterior. The south-west corner, including the domed 
tombs to the south of the western minaret. 
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18.5 The Great Mosque. Exterior. The south-east corner. The stepped 
impression created by leaning out each course of stones is clearly visible. 
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18.6 The Great Mosque. External wall. Detail showing the ledge formed at the 
top of each course of stones by leaning them outwards. 
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Within the walls are arcaded spaces on all four sides of a 
central courtyard (fig.18.1, pls.18.8-15). A monumental 
door with an early, carved wooden lintel (pl.18.18)is protected by 
a porch in the centre of the south wall. This leads into the 
southern hall which extends the full width of the building and is 
divided longitudinally into four aisles (pl.18.14). The western 
minaret projects into this space at the western end, while the 
eastern minaret blocks off the eastern corner of the courtyard. 

A mihrab in the southern hall was destroyed in the reconstruc- 
tion of 1355/1936-37. The upper part of it, somewhat damaged, 
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18.7 The Great Mosque. Exterior. The entrance to the ablution area on the 
north-western side. 


18.8 The Great Mosque. Exterior. The parapet cresting on the southern, 
entrance, side. 


is retained above the first arch to the east of the doorway in 
second arcade from the north (pl.18.19). It was replaced by a 
plain mihrab in the first arcade, also one bay to the east of the 
doorway. 


28 Originally two, one is now blocked. 
29 Masajid, 30. f 
30 Author of Ghallat al-sadi ‘ala madhhab al-Hadi (ibid, loc. cit.). 


The Great Mosque 


The arcading rests on a great variety of columns taken from 
earlier buildings or made up from fragments (pls. 18.14-15, 20-21, 
27-29). One column is even made by turning a pre-Islamic stone in- 
scription on its side. The advantage of re-using stone columns and 
fragments, a practice followed elsewhere in the mosque, especially 
in the northern prayer hall, seems to have been that solid stone 
columns permitted the minimum obstruction of sightlines to the 
Imam leading the prayer against the gib/aAt wall. 

When large stone fragments were not available, a circular pier 
of diameter 70 or 80cms was made up of a rough rubble core 
compacted with a thick layer of gypsum plaster. These piers tend 
to predominate on the eastern and western sides of the south (and 
north) hall, and are used without exception in the two outer 
arcades of the eastern and western side halls of the mosque. 
Traces of the wooden tie-beams which originally joined the 
arches, but which were cut at some later date, have been found 
during recent restoration. 

The side halls are entered without interruption from the 
southern hall. But after a short distance, approximately 12 metres 
on the west and 82 metres on the east, walls cross the arcades to 
close off the southern part of the building from the northern. 
Both these crosswalls contain mihrabs, that on the east is a plain 
niche, while the western mihrab has a richly embellished 
surround (pl.18.22). 

Small doors near the central courtyard penetrate the cross 
walls to link the southern and northern areas of the mosque. 
There is also access through doorways?? from the street on the 
east, and through a single doorway from the ablution area on the 
west. The eastern doorways have angled reveals, which line up 
with the line of the east to west arcades, and counteract the angle 
of the eastern wall. The arches of the doorways on the outside are 
pointed horseshoe arches, with the bottom voussoirs acting as 
impost blocks and projecting past the reveals by 3cms (pl.18.23). 

In the south western corner of the mosque are four tombs. 
One, now closed, is under a dome to the south of the ablution area 
(pl.18.4). According to al-Hajari, ‘it is known as the qubbah of 
al-‘Awsajah and is the grave of the Imam al-Qasim al-Mukhtar 
son of Imam al-Nagir Ahmad, son of the Imam al-Hadi Yahya 
who died at Dhu Marmar in 728/1327-28. Then the people of 
San‘a’ after a short time transferred his grave to the side of the 
Jami', and at his side is the grave of his son the Imam al- 
Mutahhar b. Muhammad b. al-Mutahhar, who died in the year 
781/1379-80 and the grave of Sidi Yahya, son of the Imam 
Muhammad al-Muntagir'?? son of the Imam al-Qasim al-Mukhtar 
buried in the grave mentioned above, who died in 729/1328-29. 
Finally there is the grave of Sidi Muhammad b. Idris b. “Ali b. 
‘Abdullah al-Hamzi, who died in 714/1314-153° Of these tombs, 
the best preserved is the last, approached through a richly 
decorated door from the ablution area (pl.18.24). 

On the north side of the western minaret is another and very 
early tomb, reputedly that of the Prophet Hanzalah b. Safwan.?! 
Al-Hajari?? describes what he calls a ‘structure’ of baked brick and 
plaster above the tomb and separate from the minaret, although 
this is now incorporated into it. Perhaps this was a crude form of 
dome. A small arch is preserved in the wall of the minaret, 
probably the original opening to the tomb, blocked in the 
11th/17th century (pl.18.25). 

In several of the western corners are banks of students’ lockers 
for books, roughly built up in brick and plaster and closed with 
small wooden doors. 

The northern halls: 'The eastern and western sides of the central 
courtyard are flanked by halls of three-aisle width which open 
into the northern prayer hall without a break. The two outer 
arcades have plain round piers. The arcades onto the courtyard 


31 Mentioned by al-Razi, op. cit. There are at least four other tombs reputed to be 
his in various parts of Arabia, one of which is west of Bor in Wadi Hadramawt. 
Hanzalah is a pre-Islamic prophet. 

32 Op. cit., 30. 
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18.10 The Great Mosque. View into the courtyard from the western minaret, 
with Sinan Pasha’s Qubbah in the centre. 
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18.11 The Great Mosque. View of the northern and eastern prayer halls across 
the courtyard, with the qubbah on the left. 


18.12 The Great Mosque. View in the court from the western prayer hall. Note 
the ancient column and capital in the northern prayer hall on the left. 
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Real 


Fig. 18.1 The Great Mosque. Plan and sections. 


Key to all figures 
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18. 14 The Great Mosque. The southern prayer hall with its plaster stripped 
during complete replastering in 1974. 


are quite different, having for the most part plain square columns 
made of single large pieces of stone. Those in the western hall 
have plain capitals, those in the eastern hall have curious, roughly- 
carved capitals in vaguely-shaped leaf forms (pl.18.15). In the 
centre, however, is a re-used pre-Islamic circular column standing 
on an upturned capital and carrying another of different design 
(pl.18.27). The shaft of this column is entirely covered with an 
entwined ornament with a central belt of twisted strapwork, while 
the capitals are of vague composite type with stylized acanthus 
leaves. It seems likely that the shaft and the capital did not 
originally belong to each other. 

The column adjoining this on the south is also circular, a 
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18.15 The Great Mosque. The eastern minaret seen from the northern side of 
the court. Note the relatively modern reconstruction to the right, with Imam 
Yahya’s library above. 


> 


18.16 The Great Mosque. The northern prayer hall, with many columns and 
capitals of pre-Islamic date. 


sixteen-sided polygonal shaft of pre-Islamic type. 

The northern hall has five aisles, the four northern arcades of 
which are similar to those of the southern hall, with an assortment 
of pre-Islamic stone columns, and sometimes capitals, in the 
centre, changing to larger circular piers with rough cores at the 
western and eastern ends of the hall (pls.18.12,16,17,29). 

The southern row of columns, on the courtyard side, are 
square single-stone slabs with plain capitals, like those flanking 
the western side of the courtyard, with the single exception of the 
column in the north western corner, which has a pre-Islamic (?) 
capital of bold conventionalized Corinthian type (pl.18.16). There 
is another similar capital in the third arcade of the northern 


18.17 The Great Mosque. The northern prayer hall. 


18.18 The Great Mosque. The wooden lintel of the main door in the centre of 
the south facade. In an ancient style, it contains, among vine tendrils and leaves, 
rosettes and what appear to be foliated Latin crosses. 


18.19 The Great Mosque. The remains of an old mthrab in the southern prayer 
hall during redecoration in 1974. Note the panelled ceiling. 


prayer hall. 

The giblah wall has the mihrab more than five metres to the 
west of the centre. The upper mouldings of an earlier mihrab 
remain on the wall two bays further east (pl.18.30). 

The decoration and calligraphy of the present mihrab are very 
crude; it is modern work (pl.18.31). Its position, however, is 
probably quite close to that of the original mihrab of the mosque. 
This may be deduced from the fact that the large dome of the 
ceiling, described below, has a centre-line which is only slightly to 
the west of it. 

To the west of the mihrab are two superimposed bands of 
splendid naskhi script nearly 14m long, each band being 
approximately 25cms high (pls.18.32-33). These inscrip- 
tions contain two raised bosses of a type roughly contemporary 
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18.20 The Great Mosque. A Christian column and capital in the southern 
prayer hall, bearing a Greek cross in the centre of each side. 


18.21 The Great Mosque. A column shaft in the southern prayer hall, with an 
overall vine pattern, probably early Islamic. 
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18.22 The Great Mosque. A prayer niche in the western arm of the southern 
prayer hall. 


i 
18.23 The Great Mosque. One of the eastern doorways in the external wall. 


Note the slight horse-shoe shaping of the arches. 


with the Tahirids (10th/16th century). The end of the inscription 
was altered at a later date to accommodate a reinforcing arch. 
Below the eastern end of this big inscription there is a later, 
shorter one. 
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18.24 The Great Mosque. A screen of wood across the entrance to one of the 
domed south-western tomb chambers. 
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18.25 The Great Mosque. Traces of the plaster niching in the north wall of the 
western minaret, now removed. 


To the east of the present mihrab is the wooden minbar, 
repaired in the year 984/1576, according to an inscription over its 
gate, by the Ottoman governor Murad Pasha (pl.18.30). On the 
wall behind the minbar and to the east is another short inscription 
in plaster relief; this is above the remains of the eastern mihrab. 

Between the minbar and the mihrab is the door through which 
the Imam entered the mosque, the door itself plated with metal of 
pre-Islamic design and workmanship containing Himyaritic 


18.26 The Great Mosque. Horseshoe arches on double columns executed in 
plaster in the north wall of the eastern minaret, now removed. (Photo: P. Costa) 


18.27 The Great Mosque. Pre-Islamic or early Islamic column and capital in the 
eastern prayer hall, with an overall vine pattern. 


inscriptions (pl.18.34).?. The three doors of the northern end of 
the eastern range resemble those further south in having angled 
reveals externally, surmounted by pointed horseshoe arches 
which are slightly narrower at their bases than the reveals below 
(pl.18.23). 


33 Cf. pp. 337, 346a 
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18.28 The Great Mosque. Pre-Islamic capital in the eastern prayer hall. The 
original Greek crosses in the centre of each side have been chipped away. 


The Ceilings: All ofthe ceilings of the mosque are of wood. Those 
of the northern and southern halls vary from 4.50 to 5.80m in 
height to the soffit of the beams, those of the eastern and western 
halls are higher, the eastern 6.55m and the western 6.11m. The 
construction of most of the ceilings of the southern and northern 
halls is a series of beams approx. 20cms square in cross-section 
running north-south (that is, between the arcades, which run 
east-west) supporting a series of small cross beams which carry 
infilling panels of wood. In some cases the latter are decorated, in 
others not. The decoration usually takes the simple form of a 
square recess turned diagonally to the surrounding frame of 
beams, with a painted star or circle within it (pl.23). Painted 
inscriptions, some of them in Kufic script, cover many of the 
beams of the first, second and third aisles from the qib/ah wall in 
the northern hall (pl.22). 

The main exceptions to this type of ceiling are the ceiling in 
the first bay in front of the mihrab and to the west of it, and the 
ceilings of the last four bays to the west in the northern hall 
(omitting the most northerly bay, which conforms to the type 
typical of most of the mosque). 

The ceiling in front of the mihrab and to the west of it is 
composed of a large corbelled flat ‘dome’, or ‘lantern’, flanked on 
either side by a pair of smaller flat ‘domes’ (pls.24,18.35). On 
close examination the corbelling is seen to be made of large flat 
pieces of wood resting on beams, while the flat circular ‘dome’ or 
‘lantern’ in the centre is of ancient alabaster, long since turned 
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18.29 The Great Mosque. Capital and polygonal column shaft in one piece in 
the northern prayer hall from an ancient South Arabian building. The base is an 
inverted capital of later pre-Islamic date. 


18.30 The Great Mosque. Minbar in the north prayer hall. 
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18.31 The Great Mosque. Mihrab in the centre of the giblah wall. Redecorated 
in the present century. Note the adjoining door, and the early Küfic inscription 
on the wooden strip which runs right around the building under the beams. 


18.32 The Great Mosque. Beginning of the naskhi inscription on the giblah wall 
to the west of the mthrab. 


black and thickly plastered over on the outside, but originally 
doubtless translucent so that the light poured in on the centre of 
the giblah wall3* Two further beams were introduced at some 
subsequent date to help support the central ‘dome’, disguising the 
original appearance which was of a square placed diagonally in a 
square formed by beams, giblah and arcade wall, from which the 
corbelling rose up. The whole ‘dome’ structure has parallels with 
similar constructions in Central Asia, which Benjamin Rowland 
thinks were probably invented in Persia” (pls.18.36,38). But 
three-corner brackets under the central ‘dome’, which have strong 
redolences of the pre-Islamic architectural style unique to the 
Yemen, remind us that we as yet know nothing of pre-Islamic 
timber ceiling constructions in this area (pl. 18.37). 

The last four bays in the south west corner of the northern hall 
are higher than the rest of the ceilings in the northern hall. At 
approximately 7m they are even higher than the ceilings of the 
eastern and western halls. They consist of a palimpsest of 
fragments of decorated wood, some areas of which are certainly 
original ceiling panels complete with frame and beams (pls.25, 
18.43). It is tempting to believe that some of the beams and 
panels remain in their original position, but it is impossible to be 
sure of this without detailed archaeological examination of the 
structure, impossible at present. Certainly, this theory would 
help to explain why only this one section of the ceiling should be 
so much higher, by allowing us to suppose that to stabilize the 
ancient structure later architects lowered the height of the rest of 
the ceilings.?" It is possible that a restorer, centuries ago, allowed 
four bays of the original ceiling height to remain immediately 
adjacent to the western wall, and that into these bays were 
collected all the finest fragments of the original ceiling that were 
not decayed or eaten by insect-attack (pls.21,25,18.35-49). 

The ceilings of the western and eastern halls are more richly 
decorated in carved and painted ornament than the bulk of the 
ceilings in the northern and southern halls. The ceiling of the 
eastern hall is the finer of the two (pl. 18.48). 

Throughout the eastern and northern halls, and in areas of the 

western and southern halls, long wooden Kufic inscriptions run 
along the walls immediately below the ceiling beams. These are 
of two types (pls.18.41,49, fig.18.2). Those of the eastern, 
western and southern halls are in a rounded Küfic; those in the 
northern hall are in a form of Kufic which has borders and a 
hollowed-out central space to each letter. 
The central courtyard: The central courtyard is roughly square, 
38.5m from east to west and 40.3m from north to south on the 
eastern side. It is paved with stone, and contains a gubbah slightly 
off-centre, towards the south west. In the south eastern corner, 
against the flanking arcades, rises the eastern minaret. 

The qubbah in the centre of the courtyard is a simple building 
6m by 5m with walls of banded basalt and tufa, two storeys in 
height and surmounted by a plain dome (pl.20). There is no 
decoration internally, the function of the qubbah being to serve as 
a safe repository for precious books and records belonging to the 
Awqaf. In its present form it does not appear to have ever had 
any special religious or symbolic significance. There are two 


34 The lanterns of al-Sarhah mosque (ca. 2nd/8th century) were clearly also of 
translucent alabaster (cf. P. Costa, ‘La Moscha Grande di San‘a”, Annali dell’ 
Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 1974, XXXLV, 493). One is reminded that al- 
Hamdani in his Sifah gives a description of the ancient palace of Ghumdan, 
which stood alongside the Great Mosque until destroyed in the early days of 
Islam, as having a ceiling at the top, of alabaster so translucent that one could 
see through it birds flying against the sky. 

35 Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, Harmondsworth, 
1967, 173. 

36 The Ist/7th century mosques of Basrah and Kufah ‘exhibited close affinities 
to Sasanian royal halls because of their very high ceilings.’ D. Kuban, Muslim 
Religious Architecture, Leiden, 1974, I, 13. 

37 In a space above this ceiling were found, during the recent restoration, large 
quantities of early manuscripts, many of them in Küfic characters and dating 
from the early centuries of Islam. Included among this material, however, 
were more recent manuscripts and matter printed up to the end of the last 
century. 
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18.33 The Great Mosque. Continuation of the naskhi inscription on the giblah 
wall. 
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18.34 The Great Mosque. The door of the entry through the gib/ah wall, to the 
east of the mihrab. Covered sheet metal, the central panels of which have 
pre-Islamic inscriptions; the lower panels contain Byzantine arches 
characteristic of the sixth c. A.D. 
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18.35 The Great Mosque. Another view of the alabaster skylights in front of the 
mihrab. The two beams strengthening the large skylight are clearly a later 
addition. 


-E 


18.36 Turkmenistan. Nisa, hall in palace, 3rd to Ist c. B.C. Reconstruction of 
the wooden structure supporting the skylight lantern. (Photo courtesy: 
Pugachenkova 


floors, each consisting of a single space, the upper one reached 
only by placing a moveable ladder on the outside wall. 

The libraries: Above the south western arcades of the mosque 
there is a second storey, providing accommodation for the library 
of the mosque, and approached up a long flight of stairs from the 
south western corner of the courtyard. 

Along almost the full length of the southern side of the court- 
yard, above the arcades of the hall, there rises the dark grey facade 
of Imam Yahya’s library, a gift to the mosque added in 
1355/1936-7. It is approached up a staircase from the south 
eastern corner (adjoining the minaret), or from the south western 
staircase of the other library (pl.18.15). 
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18.37 The Great Mosque. Detail of the skylight lantern. Painted patterns and 

wooden brackets suggest a date in the early centuries of Islam. 


The minarets: The western minaret rises against the western wall, 
and thus penetrates the roof to emerge well away from the court- 
yard. 

This minaret is approx. 4.25m square at the base externally, 
and internally is a brick cylinder approximately 2.75m in 
diameter tapering to slightly more than 1.5m in diameter at the 
top. It contains a central cylindrical brick core tapering from 
1.08m to 0.75m. The whole construction appears to have been 
done at one period. Externally a square base rises from the 
paving of the mosque, passes through the roof and rises to a 
height of approx. 5.5m above it (pl.18.50). The cornice was 
originally decorated with pointed arches containing scalloped 


The Great Mosque 
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Š ; 18.41 The Great Mosque. Section of the continuous Küfic inscripuon 
diagonal braced lantern construction closely related to the Parthian example at encircling the walls beneath the ceiling beams. 
Nisa and to that in the Great Mosque. 
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18.39 The Great Mosque. One of the high western bays of the north prayer hall 18.42 The Great Mosque. Wooden fanlight with plaited interlace. 
ceiling, containing fragments of ancient woodwork, including two early ceiling 
bays. 


18.40 The Great Mosque. Another of the high western bays of the north prayer 18.43 The Great Mosque. Another of the high western bays of the north prayer 
hall ceiling, containing fragments of ancient woodwork including two early hall ceiling. Containing bays and other fragments of an early ceiling. 
ceiling bays. 
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niches. Thereafter the shaft of the minaret changes to a cylinder, 
up to a height of 23m from the courtyard paving, when a circular 
plastered balcony on a bracketed wood platform projects from it. 
Above this, the minaret changes again to a plain polygon, pierced 
with a small window opening in each side near the top, and 
capped with a small, slightly ogee-shaped dome without mouldings. 

The eastern minaret is externally close to the western minaret 
in height and basic form, but is markedly wider. An important 
difference is that the eastern minaret had a blind arcade on all 
four sides above roof level, composed of three-pointed arches 
containing scalloped niches each standing on a pair of half- 
columns (pls.18.9,15). The balcony is entirely of masonry, 
corbelled out in eight rows of angled bricks from the cylinder 
below. Finally, the upper windows have heads which are 
cingfoils instead of simple arches.38 

Internally, the plan of the eastern minaret is a square up to the 
full height of the first storey. Well-built strainer arches forming 
pointed vaults in brick cross from the sides of the minaret to the 
squared central core at each landing. There are, curiously 
enough, two doors into the minaret at its base, one on the east and 
one on the north. Before the recent renovation there was a row of 
stucco horseshoe arches standing on double columns on the eastern 
side of the minaret below the ceiling of the eastern hall. They 
have now been removed. 

The two tombs mentioned by al-Hajari as being on the court- 
yard side of the eastern minaret have been incorporated into the 
rebuilding of the library staircase (done in 1355/1936-7). They 
were tombs of the Hasani descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, one of 
them dating from 399/1008-09. 


The Architectural Origins of the Great Mosque 


The Great Mosque is the only San‘a’ mosque known to date 
from before the 7th/13th century which has arcades instead of 
columns supporting the roof.?? The arcades in the Great Mosque 
are of two types, semi-circular and pointed. The semi-circular 
arches are lower than the others and restricted to the south and 
north prayer halls, which might suggest that they date from the 
rebuilding completed about 265/878, the earliest likely date for 
any major part of the upper structure to have survived, if the 
historical sources quoted earlier are to be believed. On the other 
hand, there is evidence that the ceiling of the northern hall was 
originally higher and was lowered at a later date, probably in the 
5th/llth century. There is, therefore, a possibility that these 
semi-circular arches may have been lowered at the same time. 

The pointed arches certainly date from a later period, 
probably most of them from the rebuilding done by Arwa bint 
Ahmad, the Sulayhid queen in the 6th/12th century. 

The use of semi-circular arches in the earlier parts of the 
mosque may reflect a desire to reproduce the appearance of the 
first mosque on the site, which in turn may have been influenced 
by the construction of the Christian church, which was, according 
to early historians, built with arcades. The decoration on the 
imam’s door in the giblah wall is of Byzantine type and shows 
arches on columns. 

The outer walls are unlikely to have been seriously destroyed 
in the flooding of the mosque. Presumably, if any parts had fallen 
the stones could easily have been replaced in position. The date 
of the oldest part of these walls is not easily determined. They 
were apparently the walls into which the first ‘Abbasid governor 
fitted doors (or constructed formal doorways in stone?) ca. 133/750. 


38 In 1055/1644-5 ‘a thunderbolt (sa‘igah) took a part of the eastern minaret in 
al-Jami‘ al-A‘zam and split the eastern wall (jidar) of the Jami*,' Jarmüzi, al-Sirat 
al-Mutazwakkiltyyah, 117. 

39 Al-Walid's mosque at Medina 89-91/707-9, like most San‘a’ mosques did not 
have arcades, but is described by an eye-witness as having 'very tall columns 
. + .Without arches resting on them.’ Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 
London, 1959, I, 44. 

40 See p.45b. 

41 e.g. Kufah, 17/638. Creswell, EMA, I, 16 seq. 

42 Al-Tabari, see Creswell, op. cit. 
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The first mosques* are thought not to have been surrounded by 
walls, but simply by a trench, a practice which is thought to have 
lasted about a century.*? In the case of the San‘a’ mosque, the 
wall probably dates back to the time of al-Walid (ca. 88/706), at 
which time the mosque was enlarged to its present size and the 
position of the giblah wall fixed. The latest likely date for the 
walls is 136-145/749-754, when doors were added, and the 
mosque was likely to have been repaired, according to the 
evidence referred to on p.324a. 

It was an early tradition that the entrance of the imam into a 
mosque should be made on the giblah side of the building: ‘It is 
not fitting that the imam should pass through the people.'€ The 
existence of a giblah doorway in the Great Mosque of San‘a’ is 
likely to date back to an early period if only because of the ancient 
door which was used. 

However, there are three doorways on the gib/ah side of the 
mosque, the central one being the one last used by the imam, the 
two others being blocked. Of the three doorways, that on the 
north west appears the oldest (pls.18.2,52). It is flanked on 
the exterior by curious emblems. A pair of pigeons or doves face 
each other in a bas-relief in basalt on either of the openings. 
There are rosettes in the top corners of each block. Each bird 
stands on one leg and stretches one leg towards the bird opposite. 
Their claws do not touch, however, and it is possible that they 
held an emblem which has since been removed. Better evidence 
for dating the opening is given by the capitals of the columns 
flanking the doorway, which are almost completely built-in by the 
closing of the entrance. These have lobes very reminiscent of 
Samarra I type ornament. This would place them in the second 
quarter of the 3rd/9th century. 

The projecting central doorway itself contains no such 
evidence of an early date, but on the contrary is apparently rather 
late (pl.18.54). A deep niche containing a crude stone semi-dome 
with scalloped fluting is framed by an ogee arch of unrefined 
shape. A band of polygons serves as decoration above the door; 
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18.44 The Great Mosque. Section of the early ceiling, edge mouldings and 
other fragments from a high western ceiling bay. 


they have shallow holes in the centre, which may suggest that 
they were once the bases of polygonal columns. Alternatively, 
they may have once been decorated with plaques grouted into the 
front of the polygons. The ogee arch has pronounced roll 


43 Al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-Buldan, Leiden,1879-81,ed. de Goeje, 347 and 348. 

44 It has often been suggested that these birds are Christian, and are therefore 
evidence that these blocks of basalt, at least, come from a Christian building, 
possibly the cathedral. As these blocks are approximately the same size as the 
rest of the blocks, the stones of the mosque walls might even have been taken 
from the Christian cathedral, from which the mosaics used to decorate the 
Ka'bah in Mecca were removed in 65/684 (Mas'üdi, Prairies, ed. Pavet de 
Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, V, 192-3). On the other hand pigeons (or doves) are a 
common feature on domes and minarets in San‘a’, used as a symbol instead of the 
crescent, e.g. al-Madrasah and Salah al-Din minarets. 
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18.45 The Great Mosque. Fragments of early woodwork, including a carved 
beam end, from a high western ceiling bay. 


18.46 The Great Mosque. A second section of early ceiling from one of the high 
western bays. 
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18.47 The Great Mosque. Fragments of early woodwork from one of the high 18.49 The Great Mosque. Fragments of early decoration and epigraphy from 
western bays. one of the high western bays. 
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18.48 The Great Mosque. Part of the carved and painted ceiling of the eastern 
side of the mosque, dating from the reconstruction of the mid-6th/ 12th century. 
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moulding on its outer edge. Two blocks serve as capitals and 
terminate the row of polygons. On the inside they have circular 
shields in circular recesses, while on the face each has a bas-relief 
of a small arch rising from a pair of columns. The frame of the 
arch has a knotted ornament, which combined with the bold roll 
moulding on the arch suggests a date no earlier than the 5th/11th 
or 6th/12th centuries for most of the doorway. Within the arches 
are two curious emblems of birds holding the inside column with 
their feet, so that they are perching sideways. The symbolism is 
difficult to explain, but they are clearly Islamic. There is a Küfic 
inscription above the doorway (pl.18.53, fig.18.2c) which is 
discussed below. On either side, in the main wall of the mosque, 
there are single large blocks containing what appear to be the 
remains of bas-reliefs of bulls. 

The third doorway, that on the north east, looks as though it 
was merely a simplified copy of the north western door, meant to 
balance the facade after alterations at some date later than that of 
the north western door (pl.18.3). On the other hand, this 
doorway is not false, for it does penetrate right through the wall 
thickness, and the reveal is now used on the inside as a cupboard, 
as is the reveal of the north western door. 

The arch over this doorway is an ogee, which the north 
western of the three arches is not. It springs from the two bas- 
reliefs each showing a pointed arch with a double frame rising 
from a pair of columns. The relief is deeper than that on the bas- 
reliefs of the central doorway, and the work does not appear to 
date from the same period. The arches on these little blocks are 
not ogee like the main arch, so that these stones may have been 
moved from another position. 

The rebuilding of the eastern side*? can be clearly seen in the 
structure. Not only is there an increased height in the eastern hall 
reflected in the outside wall, which was rebuilt with smaller 
stones (16 courses in the height of 13 of the older wall), but there 
is a straight joint on the southern wall between the constructions 
of different dates. The five doorways of the eastern side are large 
and fine in construction externally. Their slight horseshoe shape 
resembles doorway heads of the 3rd/9th century in Egypt and 
elsewhere.“ The inner stonework, into which the wooden doors 
are actually fitted, does not seem to be original, but a 
reconstruction of a later date, probably the Ottoman period. 

The inner reveals of the door heads of the Bakiriyyah and 
Hammam al-Maydan (1005/1597) are exactly the same. These 
doors have between them, high up on the outside of the wall, 
carved tufa panels with raised Kufic inscriptions, the writing on 
all of which was subsequently chipped off, except for the 
basmalah (i.e., bismillah al-Rahman al-Rahim) and another pious 
phrase (see  pl.18.55). The ceiling of the eastern 
wing is the finest complete ceiling in carving and richness in the 
whole mosque (pl.18.48), and almost certainly dates from Arwa's 
rebuilding of 525/1130-1. 

The date of the rebuilding of the western wing is uncertain, 
but it is not unlike the eastern wing in height and construction. 
Although it is not executed with such skilled workmanship, it 
seems probable that this rebuilding dates from the same period, a 
conclusion supported by the painted decoration on the ceiling, 
which has exactly the same patterns as the carved decoration in 
the eastern wing. 

The central axis of the mosque running from south to north 
was apparently moved to the east to accord with the extra space 
provided by the re-erection of the eastern wing. The southern 
door, the mihrab and the qubbah in the courtyard were all now 
west of the centre. Some attempt was made to correct this by 
moving the mihrabs in the southern and northern halls towards 
the east. The original position of the northern mihrab, to judge 


45 By Arwa in 525/1130-1, or possibly the smaller stones of the eastern wall and 
the straight joint referred to below date from an earlier rebuilding. 
46 Cf. the mosque of Ibn Tulun, Cairo, mid 3rd/9th century. 
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18.50 The Great Mosque. Lower level of the eastern wall of the western 
minaret, with the plaster removed during the redecoration of 1974. Note the 
original inscription in the centre. 


18.51 The Great Mosque. Inscription on the eastern side of the eastern minaret, 
above roof level. 


by the domes in front of it, was now more than 5m off-centre, so 
that the new eastern wing apparently extended the mosque by 
more than 10m towards the east. 

The eastern hall is 11.70m wide. If we were to assume that 
the original outside wall ran along the present edge of the court- 
yard, so that the eastern minaret touched the outside wall, as the 
western minaret still does,*" then the centre line of the mihrab 
dome would lie almost exactly on the centre line of the mosque. 

All this evidence seems to confirm that the eastern wall was 
moved, and that the whole eastern hall is an addition of extra 
space to the original mosque. The intercolumnations of the last 
two bays in the northern and southern halls are highly irregular, 
as would be the case if they had to accommodate the removal of an 
outside wall 1.35m wide and its replacement by piers averaging 
0.75m. 

It now seems reasonable to visualize the earlier mosque as 54m 
wide instead of 66. 


47 The eastern and western minarets of al-Janad near Ta'izz both touch the out- 
side walls, this being a mosque founded at the same time as the earliest Great 
Mosque in San'a', that is, during the lifetime of Muhammad. Both were 
probably rebuilt by al-Walid. 
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18.52 The Great Mosque. The most westerly of the three doorways in the 
northern giblah wall seen from outside. Now blocked. 
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18.53 The Great Mosque. External inscription above the central doorway in the 
northern giblah wall. (Photo: R. Wilson) 


Mosques of the first century after Mubammad were usually 
perfect squares in plan.*® The historians mention that the giblah 
wall of the San‘a’ mosque was moved forward to the position it is 
in today. Therefore its first position seems likely to have been 
roughly 54m north of the present southern wall, or 24m south of 
the present giblah wall, i.e. within the present courtyard. 

The turning of the gib/ah wall slightly towards the north west 
during the subsequent rebuilding of approximately 266/879 is 
evident in the plan. It led to an increase in the intercolumnations 
at the eastern end of the northern wall to accommodate it. 


48 Cf. al-Tabari quoted in Creswell, EMA, I, 25f. Both the Basrah and the 
Kufah mosques (45 and 50/665 and 670) had five aisles on the gib/aA side and 
two on each of the other sides, with flat wooden roofs. The mosque at Wasit 
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18.54 The Great Mosque. The central doorway in the northern giblah wall seen 
from outside. 


the outside walls on the eastern side. (Photo: G.R. Smith) 


One or two hundred years after this Yu‘firid rebuilding, the 
beautiful ceiling of the northern hall was taken down and replaced 
by the present beamed ceiling, the height of the walls possibly 
being reduced at the same time. The most likely date mentioned 
in the histories when this might have been done is the four year 
period 389-93/999-1002 when the Amir al-Husayn b. Salamah is 
said to have repaired the Great Mosque.* It is unlikely that it is 
work done for Arwa bint Ahmad in the 6th/12th century, for the 
craftsmanship is far inferior in conception and execution to the 
alterations undertaken under her patronage—if we accept the 


was also square (82/701 )(ibid, 40-42). Cf. J. Sauvaget, La Mosquée omeyyade de 
Médine, Paris, 1947. 
49 Masayid, 27. 
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18.56 The Great Mosque. Interior of the eastern minaret at the lower level. 


eastern ceiling as hers—and is also generally earlier in style. There 
is decoration on these beams which is mainly limited to 
inscriptions containing passages from the Qur'an and to small 
areas of ornamentation. 

This beam decoration seems to date from several periods; 
most of it is early, some of it, however, is demonstrably from the 
date of the Arwa redecoration, because patterns and calligraphic 
styles closely related to those in the eastern hall may be observed," 
while a few beams have decorations in much later styles. 

The mihrab of the northern hall was completely constructed in 
the present century. T'wo bays to the east is the upper part of an 
earlier mihrab decoration. This latter mihrab appears to have 
been that of the widened mosque, and was possibly that 
redecoration in 665/1266-67 according to the inscription 
mentioned by al-Hajari which has now disappeared.*! 

Two of the mihrabs in the southern hall have decoration which 
seems to be relatively late. That in the approximate centre of the 
hall, destroyed by Imam Yahya so that only the top part remains, 
perhaps dates from the Ottoman work of 1012-16/1603-08. The 
mihrab in the western arm seems to have been built in its present 
form a century or so afterwards. 


The Central Courtyard 


According to al-Hajari? the middle court was ‘built’ by the 
Ottoman governor Sinan Pasha in 1012-6/1603-7 ‘and he paved it 
with the stone which is there now'. The same governor also built 
the dome (gubbah) situated in the middle of the court, although 


50 Arwa's redecoration of part of this ceiling is confirmed by al-Badr al-muzil, 
13. 

51 Masajid, 28. See discussion p.348a. 

52 Masajid, 29. 
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18.57 The Great Mosque. Küfic inscription in the courtyard. Now built into a 
wall adjoining the north wall of the eastern minaret. 


whether it replaced an earlier structure on the same site is not 
clear? The low walls between the columns which flank the 
courtyard were, according to al-Hajari, built by Ahmad ‘Aya in 
1326/1908-9. The columns themselves, the square single stones 
with plain or simplified plant-leaf capitals referred to earlier, may 
have been part of the work of ‘building’ the courtyard and 
contemporary with the gubbah, or they may be more recent still. 
In either case the earlier columns exposed to the weather must 
have deteriorated so much that they had to be replaced, for the 
ceilings are on every side earlier than the llth/l7th century, 
except the part of the southern ceiling replaced by Imam Yahya. 
That the square columns are unlikely to date from the period of 
rebuilding of the eastern side, either originally or by Arwa bint 
Ahmad in 525/1130-31, is suggested both by their totally 
different stylistic character from anything medieval known in the 
Yemen, and by the crude, conventionalized nature of the 
decorated capitals. The latter fact indeed favours a late attribu- 
tion for this work, but no later than 1326/1908-9, as no further 
rebuilding is recorded, other than that within living memory. 


The Minarets 


The date of the original foundation of the minarets is not 
known. The western minaret, situated against the western wall 
on the inside, but a separate structure in brick down to the 
ground, incorporated two columns of an arcade on its eastern 
side, as well as the supposed tomb of the Prophet Hanzalah 
mentioned on p.327b. It is therefore clearly a late addition to the 


53 The references to a large tomb of a prophet on the site of the first mihrab 
raises the question whether, when the gib/ah wall was moved forward to its 
present position, there was not a tomb rebuilt on the site of the original one, 
which later was demoted, for reasons unkown, to the present qubbah. 
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mosque, but not as late as the inscription built into its eastern 
side, 603/1206-7. This inscription includes the sentence ‘the 
western minaret was restored from its foundation to the top part 
of it by order of the Amir ‘Alam al-Din ... Wurdashar’ and is 
discussed below under ‘Inscriptions’. The wording of the 
sentence is not such as would have been used if the minaret were a 
new construction. (Similarly, the wording presupposes the 
existence of an eastern minaret at that time) Ë The eastern 
minaret was repaired by the same Amir Wurdashar in the early 
years of the 7th/13th century. Both minarets must have been in 
a considerable state of decay to have warranted this work, which 
suggests they had reached an age of at least several hundred years. 
A minaret was built in the Great Mosque before 299/91 1-2, if we 
accept the evidence of a key event in al-Janadi’s description of the 
capture of San‘a’ by the ‘Qarmafian’, actually an Ismaili, ‘Ali 
b. Fadl.56 

It could possibly have been added as early as the original 
building of al-Walid’s mosque.5? It seems clear that the eastern 
minaret was built first and the western one was a copy of it, 
reduced in size to fit into a bay in the existing southern prayer 
hall. 


The Archaeological Study of the Great Mosque 


No archaeological study has so far been possible on the 
building. During the recent extensive restoration, during which 
almost all the plaster was removed, it was possible to see some of 
the joints in the construction and observe the manner of building 
piers and arches. Three trenches were dug, two along the western 
wall, and one in the north western corner in the second bay of the 
northern arcade, which yielded some information about succes- 
sive floor levels. The lowest observed level was about 95cms 
below the present floor, and made of packed gravel. Several 
intermediate floor levels cf plaster were observed.*® It is to be 
hoped that systematic researches will be permitted at some future 
date. 


The pre-Islamic Relics in the Great Mosque 


In the building of the Great Mosque of San‘a’ a great number 
of fragments were re-used from pre-Islamic buildings, as 
described above. These pieces are mainly capitals and fragments 
or drums of columns. In shape and decoration they display a 
certain variety of types, but can be grouped in two main cate- 
gories: Sabaean and Himyarite. 

To the first belong stepped capitals, square or circular in 
section, decorated with horizontal louvres, and columns with 
eight or sixteen sides. 

To the group of the Himyarite antiquities belong capitals 
decorated with acanthus leaves, displaying different degrees of 
formalization, and columns covered with intricate plant-motifs. 

It is to be noted that while capitals and columns of the Sabaean 
group are monolith, in the Himyarite group the two architectural 
elements are always separated. It is also worth notice that the 
Sabaean pieces are all made of the same kind of limestone, 
whereas the Himyarite show different kinds of stone.5? 


Early Islamic Relics in the Great Mosque 


Several fragments of wood decoration in the four raised bays at 
the south western edge of the northern hall appear to date from 
the 1st/7th century. In the second bay from the south there is an 


54 Al-Janadi, in his biography of the Qadi al-Sarivy b. Ibrahim al-‘Arashani, says 
that Wurdashar built the two minarets—the two minarets not existing before 
that. But this seems to be contradicted by the inscription. Cf. Masajid, 28. 

55 Masayid, 28. 

56 Al- m died ca. 732/1331), Kitab al-Suluk of Baha 'l- Di al- Janadi, trans. Kay, 
200 


57 Square minarets were built onto the Mosque of ‘Amr in Cairo in 54/673. 


They were called sawma‘ah, sing., the name still usual for a minaret in San‘a’, 
and north Yemen in general. 
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edge moulding decorated with a running vine motif which spirals 
one and a half times, and contains grapes, vine-leaves and tendrils 
(pl.18.47). This is close in style to decorations on the bronze soffit 
of the south doorway of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, 
72/691.9 In bay 3 there are several brackets decorated with 
motifs in the same style (pl.18.45).® These all presumably date 
from the rebuilding ofthe Great Mosque ca. 87/705 under al-Walid. 

The intertwining strap ornament on the underneath of the 
beam over the south door incorporates very conventionalized vine 
leaves; it is even possible that they may be meant to be interlocked 
cherubim wings (pl.18.18). There are rosettes in the interstices 
between the straps. This decoration clearly relates to decoration 
of the century immediately preceding Islam, an attribution which 
seems confirmed by the presence of a Latin cross (left hand side). 
Apparently this is a re-used jamb from a Christian church. 

Almost all of the remaining woodwork in ceiling panels 1 to 4 
dates from the rebuilding of about 265/879. Several small rich 
pieces probably belong to the following century and may come 
from early tombs (pls. 18.43-47). 

The domes in front of the mihrab have already been discussed. 
Their age is difficult to establish. An objection might be made to 
a very early date for them on the grounds that the ceiling in which 
they are placed is low. But it should be noticed that the four high 
bays against the western wall do not include the aisle against the 
giblah. So that, even if the theory of an original higher ceiling is 
accepted, this would not preclude the gib/ah aisle, and therefore 
the domes, from being as early as 265/879. The objection to this 
date would be better founded on the absence of rich decoration 
similar to that on the beams and panels of the four higher western 
bays. Following this clue, the domes are either earlier, re-used 
from another position or even another building, or later, dating 
possibly from the rebuilding of the northern hall ceiling, which 
we have tentatively placed at 389-93/999-1002 (p. 344b). This 
seems to conform better with the little decoration which may be 
observed on the beams. Perhaps the whole dome construction is 
an exact copy of a ruined construction of three centuries earlier 
ca. 87/705, with only the beam decoration changed. Some of the 
decoration on the dome beams dates from Arwa's redecoration of 
the 6th/12th century. Even so, they are remarkable examples of 
early ‘dome’ construction in front of a mihrab, incorporating in at 
least three brackets some even older construction. 

Above the outside of the northern door on the western side is a 
curious projecting bracket in basalt (pl.18.56). It represents an 
animal's head, possibly a bull. It appears to have no function in 
its present position, although it has been duplicated in a later 
crude copy on the other side of the doorhead as though serving as 
the support for a canopy over the door. A similar pair of 
projecting stone brackets occurs above a very old door, now 
blocked up, in Bayt Mutahhar in the Talhah quarter (see p.494a). 
The early example on the Great Mosque may be a re-used bracket 
from an interior reveal, like those above the eastern doors, in 
which case it might date from Arwa's reconstruction (525/1130- 
31). But as there is nothing else like it in the work done at that 
time, this seems highly unlikely, and it should probably be 
grouped with the defaced bas-reliefs of animals around the central 
door on the northern side, as an early part of the mosque that may 
have been re-used from another building. 

In the National Museum in San‘a’ is preserved a number of 
wooden fragments from early ceilings, one from the late lst/7th 
or 2nd/8th centuries, and a strip of the early Küfic from under the 
beams of the northern hall.9? 


58 P. Costa, op. cit., 496. 

59 The pre-Islamic antiquities in the Great Mosque of San‘a’ are described in 
detail by P. Costa, op. cit., 496. 

60 Creswell, plate 4. 

61 Creswell, fig. 4. 

62 Although not early Islamic, there was in the National Museum an important 
relic in the form of a cupboard removed from the Great Mosque which carries 
an inscription recording that it is a gift of Sulayman the Magnificent. 
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18.58 The Great Mosque. Western doorway to the northern prayer hall. Seen 
from outside with flanking consoles on either side above it. 


18.59 The Great Mosque. Inscription on boss set in fragment of coupled 
columns, now in the courtyard, built into the wall. 


18.60 The Great Mosque. Ablution Court, showing on the left the stone along 
the western wall marking the position of al-Hajar al-Mulamlamah, now 
reputedly more than a metre underground. 


Some of the Inscriptions of the Great Mosque 


Most important in San‘a’ from both the historical and palaeo- 
graphical points of view are the inscriptions of the Great Jami‘ 
Mosque. 

When the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (705- 
15) appointed Ayyub b. Yahya al-Thaqafi as governor in San‘a’, 
the latter received a letter with instructions to enlarge the Great 
Mosque. Ayyub enlarged the mosque by extending it on the 
north side—‘he extended it from its first qib/ah to where its giblah 
is now.’ The new northern wall contained inscriptions and 
decorations which were removed in the 4th/10th century by the 
Qadi of San‘a’ who insisted that they would distract the believers 
as they prayed.® 

Doors were provided for the first time in the early ‘Abbasid 
era and the Kufic inscription in courtyard (no. 1 infra) tells us 
that the governor, ‘Ali b. al-Rabi‘, was instructed in 136/753-754 
to have repairs carried out to the mosques of San‘a’. We can 
safely assume that the Great Mosque would be included in those 
mosques to have been repaired. 

We are told by an 11th/17th century Zaydi historian that the 
Sulayhid queen, Arwa bint Ahmad, built the eastern side (a/-janib 
al-shargi). Certainly the structure of the Great Mosque has been 
extended on the eastern side, but this statement should 
nevertheless be regarded with caution as stated above. Since there 
is no record of such a rebuilding in the earlier historians who deal 
with the Sulayhids and since the inscriptions in the eastern wall 
are of undoubted antiquity (nos. 4-10 below) and must pre-date 
the Sulayhids, it is suggested that any rebuilding of the eastern 
63 Masajid, 24. 
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wall during Sulayhid times was of a minor nature. If we take a 
brief look at the inscriptions of the ceiling, however, in the 
northern prayer-hall, these can be ascribed stylistically to the 
Sulayhids and are clearly 6th/12th century work. This theory is 
strengthened by the phrase, tafarrag a‘da’ Allah, ‘may God’s 
enemies be scattered’ or perhaps even ‘God’s enemies have been 
scattered’, a not uncommon Isma‘ili/Fatimi slogan“ used on coins 
and originally referring to the Fatimid capture of the Aghlabid 
residence of Raqqadah in al-Qayrawan, North Africa. All this 
would seem to point to considerable Sulayhid repair work on the 
ceiling ruined by ‘Ali b. al-Fadl, the so-called Qarmajian leader, 
but in fact the official Fatimid da, after his conquest of San‘a’ a 
century before. 

Two inscriptions (nos. 2 and 3 below) are preserved in the 
walls of the minarets, both indicating that they were rebuilt by 
the Ayyubid amir, Wurdashar b. Sami. We know too from 
written sources that the ablution rooms (majahir) were re-built 
during this period by the Qadi of San'a'.55 

The evidence for the renovation of the mihrab in 665/1266 
seems to have been covered over now by plaster, for it rests 
simply on the report of a scholar writing in the 1930s that an 
inscription on the mihrab gives this date for the renovation. This 
inscription can no longer be found. 


Inscription no. 1 

13 lines, simple Kufic. 

Situated on the north wall in the chamber of tombs called al- 
*Awsajah in the courtyard next to the east minaret. 

Cf. al-Hajari, Masajid, 26. 

See pl. 18.57 

Arabic text 


1 sa i gaapi ¿UI aa 
z så Y osag alll yl «di y 
3 | all Jou somo a} obs 
4 3 Gaul Guay aps ¿Lao 
5 gig <S aall Je opa 
6 Oit 0S 
7 aU) aae ¿UI arc agti pol 
8 AU) 4a S) Cael pal 
9 Lilaea saluti Cel 
10 > oe Je mel owe Je 
11 das 9 all dato! as 
12 ac! GL gilig Cuu 
13 alas Judy sugh! ja! ¿UI 
Translation 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
There is no god but God alone; no part- 

ner does he have. Muhammad is the Apostle of God. He 
sent him with the Guidance and the Faith of Truth and 

to make it triumph over every (other) religion, even though 
the polytheists are averse. 

Al-Mahdi, the servant of God, ordered 

—Commander of the Faithful, may God make him noble— 
the mosques and their constructions to be repaired 

10 at the hands of Amir ‘Ali b. al-Ra 

11 bi‘, may God make him righteous, the year 

12 one hundred and thirty-six. May God make ready 

13 the reward of al-Mahdi and accept his deed. 


Commentary 

lines 3-6. Qur’an, IX, 33. 

line 7. There is a scribal error here, with no loop for the ba’ of 
‘abd. The scribe has, therefore, followed the normal practice of 
repeating the phrase correctly. 

line 8. The ‘Abbasid Caliph we know by the name al-Mahdi was 
not the Caliph in 136/753-54 when this inscription was supposedly 
made. He became Caliph in 158/775, succeeding al-Mansur who 


x 00 —1 O, Q > rh — 


64 Qadi Nu‘man, Ifritah al-da‘wah, ed. Farhat al-Dashrawi, Tunis, 1975. 
65 Masajid, 28. 
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must have been Caliph when the stone was inscribed. 

line 10. “Alb. al-Rabi‘, i.e., ‘Ali b. al-Rabi* b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Abd al-Maddan al-Harithi, cf. above, chap. 7, History of San‘a’, 
Appendix to 1, List of governors etc. 

lines 12-13. 136 is equivalent to 753-54. Cf. Qur'an, XXXIII, 29. 


Inscription no. 2 
7 and 2 lines, naskhi, no dots. 
Situated in the eastern wall of the east minaret. 


See pl. 18.51 

Arabic text 
1 [odes šj ... 
2 [Hi 4t a pau] 
° [apts as eS ze n] 
4 [...]—! ài ats] 
5 [2]o9 Gast ale (e) 225[--.] 
Š [yH Shi gales Go LP] 
: [.-.]9 alle Go Yale Gf asl] 
9 

Translation 


1 ... the building of th[is] 

2 [min]aret Amir, he of the highest rank, 

3 the great, the mightiest, the chosen one, king 
4 of the Kurds, Mustafa, Am (?) 

5 ir (?) ‘Alam al-Din Wur[d] 

6 -ashar b. Sami al-Shakani. 

7 He spent from his own wealth on it for ... 

8 year six hundred and three 

9 


Commentary 

lines 2-4. These are indeed strange and extravagant epithets used 
for the governor of San‘a’ under the Ayyübids. Cf. above chap. 
7, History of San'a', The period of the Ayyubids. They are used 
again in Inscription no. 3, line 6. There are clearly only two 
indentations here in the first letter of Wurdashar's father's name, 
giving rise to al-Hajari’s invention, Masajid, 27, Banami! This is a 
scribal error and it is evident from the histories that his father's 
name was Sami; cf. Smith, Ayyubids, I, passim and personal name 
index. 

line 8. 603/1206-07. 


Inscription no. 3 
21 lines, rough naskhi, no dots. 
Situated in the eastern wall at the base of the west minaret. 


Arabic text 
1 sae 
2 [45] Uso a! laaa galadi aaua f] 
3 aale all) ho ¿UI J$) 
4 Lee cosa] 9 siall saus Jal 
5 (ye Zaa 331 š GI oda Š) 
6 pos lage I Uguuteal 
7 ela Jal ave PSII pod [ 1] 
8 ++ Alas ul SY! 
3 gae O pe Ossi ale 
10 Ge pale Gl gilt 
11 ilius, SG dus 3 alle 
12 Glad! š Lag Gls O| ass 
13 lative asis 3 Gasset pas 
- ae Je Gaby (usual jua 
15 cuael s dale all) Loo past 
16 Lingle JI Uguulus! cyo 43 Lag 
17 Zar s dab gill pall O bias 
18 >Š š jue Yaad uA 
d 333 022J! ale pol! yola 


20 Bigg «llo js dale Gai! jui 
21 Tilo! glas fe aig dall 
Translation 


L. so 

2 [the] Great Mosque in San‘a’, ordered its building 

3 the Apostle of God—may God bless him— 

4 before the mosque of al-Janad. The rebuilding was carried out 

5 ofthis western minaret from 

6 its foundation to its very top at the command of 

7 the great Amir ..... 

B. Luxe 

9 “Alam al-Din Wurdashar b. Sami 

10 al-Shakani. He spent on it from 

11 his own wealth in the year six hundred and three 

12 after the building ofthe Jabbanah had been completed, 

13 the Place of Prayer of the Two ‘Ids in front of San‘a’. 

14 The Place of Prayer of the Two 'Ids was positioned in the 
lifetime of 

15 the Prophet—God bless him—and its rebuilding was carried 
out 

16 from its foundation to its very top. 

17 The well in it was dug and was constructed, 

18 it and its estate as another construction 

19 at the command of Amir ‘Alam al-Din Wurda- 

20 shar. He spent on it from his own wealth and made a wagf of 

21 the estate and the well for the benefits of the Jabbanah. 


Commentary 

line 1. Illegible. 

line 7-8. Illegible after these words. 

line 9. For “Alam al-Din Wurdashar, the Ayyubid governor, cf. 
Inscription no. 2 above with references. 

line 11. 603/1206-7. 

line 12. For the Jabbanah, cf. above, The mosques etc. This must 
be a reference to the rebuilding of the Jabbanah at this time. 

line 17. This must be the well in the Great Mosque. 


Inscriptions nos. 4-10 

1 or 2 lines remaining of 3 or 4 lines, though identical inscriptions 
in simple Küfic. 

One is situated approximately 6 metres above the ground, built 
into the northern wall, while the other six, about the same 
distance from the ground, are set in the eastern wall. 

See pl. 18.55 

Arabic text 


LEES E EE 


Translation 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
Blessing from God ...... 


Commentary 

These are extremely interesting inscriptions. In all cases after the 
basmalah and the expression barakah min Allah, they have been 
deliberately mutilated and the remainder of the inscription has 
been systematically chipped away. Stories fairly current in San‘a’ 
that these inscriptions were tampered with by the late Imam 
Ahmad can be immediately dismissed, for it is clear that the 
mutilation is not recent. Nor too can the deletions have been by 
accident. We are left, therefore, with the problem of explaining 
this unusual phenomenon. Bearing in mind the comments of at 
least one late historian that the eastern side of the Great Mosque 
was added by the Sulayhid queen, Arwa bint Ahmad, in the 
5th/1lth century, first thoughts turned on the possibility that 
these inscriptions might have contained Isma'ili remarks 
repugnant to some later Sunni or Zaydi ruler of the city. On 
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stylistic grounds, however, this is unlikely. It can be said with 
confidence that these inscriptions date from a period before the 
5th/llth century, and they probably should be considered as 
belonging to the 2nd/8th century. 

While we should regard the style of the inscriptions as being 
the most important criterion in their dating, we must recall that 
their mutilation must also be explained. If they are indeed 
2nd/8th century inscriptions and since there can be no doubt 
about the far from recent deletion of all but their initial pious 
phrases, it is tempting to suggest that they are in fact the work of 
one of the Umayyad officials in $an‘a’ and that they were 
mutilated by the 'Abbasid officials who took over after the 
Caliphate changed hands in 133/750. We know that the ‘Abbasids 
ruthlessly destroyed, wherever possible, not only all literary 
traces of their predecessors, but also the Umayyads themselves. Is 
it not possible therefore that the new ‘Abbasid governor of San'a' 
obliterated any mention of the Umayyads on any inscription upon 
which he could lay his hands? At the same time it would not be 
proper to delete the basmalah and an expression such as barakah 
min Allah. 

A strong word of caution must here be added however. 
Probably because of the dearth of epigraphic material available to 
the scholar, it is not at present possible to state categorically that 
these are inscriptions executed prior to the year 133/750 and the 
question of exact dating is best taken no further at present. 

A final comment is necessary here to link what has been said 
above to the historical and architectural evidence presented in the 
description of the Great Mosque. In particular the above should 
not be taken as an argument that the eastern side dates from the 
2nd/8th century. If the inscriptions are as old as this, they could 
without difficulty have been built neatly into the northern and 
eastern walls at a later date in order to appear as they do today. 
Indeed there is no evidence to suggest that they were originally 
part of the Great Mosque at all. 


Summary of the History of the Great Mosque 


Of the earliest mosque, built at the order of the Prophet 
Muhammad, probably nothing remains unless it be a few 
fragments of ornament now gathered with others in the high 
western ceiling. From the position of the natural rock al- 
Mulamlamah, which still survives beneath a later marking-stone, 
it seems likely that the western edge of the mosque has not 
changed from this earliest building. Its giblah wall lay across the 
present courtyard, with the building probably encircling a smaller 
square courtyard. The southern limit of the mosque apparently 
coincided with the present southern wall. To the north of the 
giblah wall, half under the present prayer hall and partly beyond 
it, was the large tomb of an early prophet. It is possible that some 
of the arcading may survive from this earliest mosque, 
reincorporated in the second mosque—but, as that mosque is 
reported to have been a new structure, this seems unlikely. 

The rebuilding of al-Walid, ca. 86-96/705-715, was probably 
responsible for the general external character of the mosque as it 
remains today. Much of the stonework of the northern, western 
and southern sides may date from this time, and in the remainder 
of the walls, many of the stones. In al-Walid's mosque the plan 
was greatly enlarged, and took the shape it has today, except that 
it was later widened to the east. The prophet's tomb to the north 
of the mosque was demolished, perhaps only partially at first, to 
make way for the moving of the gib/ah wall and the whole of the 
prayer hall further north, more than doubling the size of the 
courtyard. The general character of the arcading probably dates 
from this period, when capitals, shafts, bases, wooden decoration 
and possibly at least one door were removed from the ruins of the 
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Christian cathedral further east (from which some mosaics had 
already been removed in 65/684 to decorate the Ka‘bah in 
Mecca).55 This Christian material was mixed indiscriminately 
with other pre-Islamic material of indigenous South Arabian 
style, taken from the great ruined palace of Ghumdan alongside, 
and possibly from some Sabaean temples, and this pre-Islamic 
material was used to build the columns under the brick arcading. 
There was a richly decorated mihrab to this mosque, which was 
afterwards stripped of its ornament by a zealous Qadi. The five 
lanterns allowing top light to fall on the centre of the gib/ah wall 
were probably added at this time, if they were not moved from the 
first mosque—or even from a pre-Islamic building. 

The mosque was subsequently repaired on the order of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph in 136/753-4, according to the inscription 
preserved in the courtyard. This phase may have seen the 
erection of a single minaret, the eastern, standing when the 
Qarmatians came in 299/911-12. Alternatively, this minaret 
could have originally been built during al-Walid’s building (86- 
96/705-715), which would be the only likely date if the eastern 
minaret was enlarged before 133/750.” 

In 262/875-6, the mosque was ruined in a great flood, and had 
to be extensively repaired, but was not completely rebuilt, to 
judge by a remark of Ibn Rustah.6® The close resemblance 
between the fragments in the western bays of the prayer hall and 
the ceiling of the Shibam mosque, known to have been built at 
about this time, suggest that the San‘a’ mosque was given a 
similar high, richly decorated ceiling, afterwards destroyed and 
lowered. 

While the colour on the ceiling was still fresh and bright the 
mosque was deliberately flooded by a leader of the Qarmaftians in 
299/911-12. He allowed the water to remain ‘until the freshness 
of the decoration in the ceiling was lost.’ This doubtless caused 
considerable damage to the structure, and may have directly 
resulted in the need, probably within a century, to lower the 
ceiling and replace it by one of plainer design, preserving only 


Supplementary Note 


At the moment of going to press, radio carbon dates for certain wooden 
parts of the Great Mosque were received from the Research Laboratory of the 
British Museum. The three samples of wood submitted to the Laboratory came 
from the San‘a’ Museum to which they were removed, at the suggestion of Dr 
Paolo Costa, at the time of the extensive restoration of the northern prayer-hall 
in 1974. The three dated pieces are as follows: 


1 A section of the wooden frieze running continuously round the upper wall of 
the northern prayer-hall immediately below the beams, with a carved Küfic 
inscription (see p. 339, pl. 18.42). 

The radio-carbon dating is 1060 A.D. with a margin of +50 years, i.e., between 
1010-1110 A.D. This strongly supports among others, the Fatimi Tayyibi 
tradition that Queen Arwa renovated the Jami‘ (see p. 324b), as the year 1060 
falls inside the Sulayhid period, but she is unlikely to have done so any later than 
1086 A.D. (see p. 59a) when she removed to Dhu Jiblah. (The statement (p. 
324a) that Yahya b. al-Husayn records she built the eastern side of the mosque in 
525/1130-31 is an error to be corrected — he gives no date for this.) On stylistic 
grounds also the inscription looks Fatimid. 


66 See p.48a. 

67 Cf. the erection of minarets during al-Walid's rebuilding of the mosque at 
Medina, in Sauvaget, op. cit. 

68 Ibn Rustah, op. cit., 110, regarded the mosque as ancient when he saw it in or 
about the year 290/903: ‘some local fagihs have mentioned that it was built at 
the command of the Apostle of God and in his lifetime.’ 
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four bays of the higher ceiling at the western end, into which the 
surviving wooden fragments were gathered. 

The eastern wing was moved more than ten metres further 
east, thus widening the courtyard and enlarging the northern and 
southern prayer halls, at a date which it is not yet possible to 
establish with absolute certainty. The evidence of the defaced 
inscriptions, which were almost certainly intended for the eastern 
wall, in view of their exact relationship to the openings, and the 
form and construction of the openings themselves, with their 
close stylistic similarity to those of the Great Mosque in 
Damascus, argue for an Umayyad date, before 133/750. 

The eastern wing was rebuilt and the northern wall, or its 
central porch, altered by Queen Arwa bint Ahmad in 525/1130- 
31. She added a magnificently carved, painted and gilded 
ceiling to the eastern wing, and probably the slightly less splendid 
one on the old western wing. The ceiling of the northern prayer 
hall was partly redecorated with painting in the same style, and 
some calligraphy. 

The two minarets were 'restored' in the early years of the 
7th/13th century. They do not seem to have been substantially 
altered since, except for repairs after damage to the eastern minaret 
in the 1 1th/17th century. 

A new mthrab was made in 655/1266-67, which was removed 
when the present mihrab was added during this century. 

The domed building for zagf documents in the courtyard was 
built in 1012-6/1603-7, and the courtyard (re-)paved. It is possible 
that a central building existed in the courtyard before this date, 
and not inconceivable that it originally had some other function, 
probably again on the pattern of al-Walid's other mosques, such 
as that at Damascus, and later mosques at Aleppo and Homs, a 
treasury raised on columns or arches, possibly with a fountain 
underneath it.9? 

In 1355/1936-7, Imam Yahya built a library over the first aisle 
of the southern hall, and an extra aisle was built into the 
courtyard at the same time to support it.” 


2 A projecting end beam, ornamented with winged motifs, from the four high 
panels at the extreme western side of the northern prayer-hall (exhibited in 
London at the Nomad and City Exhibition at the British Museum of Mankind in 
1976 (see Kirkman, City of San‘a’, 72). The radio-carbon dating is 1160 A.D. 
+60 years, i.e., between 1110-1210 A.D. It might therefore fall in the 
Hamdanid or Ayyübid period. 

3 A carved, pierced, tympanum, a fanlight from the four high panels (p: 339, pl. 
18.42) at the extreme western side of the northern prayer-hall also, likewise 
exhibited in London (see City of San‘a’, loc. cit.). The radio-carbon dating is 
1170 A.D. +60 years, i.e., between 1110-1230 A.D. It might therefore fall in 
the Hamdanid or Ayyubid period. 

The authors wish to express their grateful appreciation of the work carried 
outonthese specimens and the valuable results obtained, to the Trustees of the 
British Museum and in particular, to Dr Richard Burleigh, Director of the 
Research Laboratory. 


69 See Creswell, I, 201-2. 

70 Work appearing late for proper discussion here is Finster, Barbara and Jürgen 
Schmidt, ‘Die Freitagsmoschee von San‘a’’, Baghdader Mitteilungen, 9, 1978, 
and 10, 1979. However, we do not agree with the main conclusions regarding 
dating reached in these articles. 


Chapter 19 
The Smaller Mosques 
of San‘a’ 


Smaller Early Mosques 


The fabbanah or Musalla al-‘Idayn (fig. 19.1, pls.19.2,3329) isa 
large open-air prayer place outside the walls to the north of the 
city. It was originally built during the lifetime of the Prophet, by 
one of the Companions, Farwah b. Musayk al-Muradi, acting on 
his direct instruction, according to al-Razi.! The site, tradition 
asserts, was the camp of the Abyssinians.? Al-Razi says it was 
called Jabbanah Bani Juraysh, i.e. Juraysh b. Ghazwan. It is 
said they were the people of Khurasan and they were rich. The 
original building consisted of a paved courtyard surrounded by 
four walls, with a single entrance, through the gib/ah wall? When 
the Great Mosque was rebuilt during the reign of al-Walid, the 
Umayyad Caliph (86-96/705-15), the Jabbanah was ‘renovated’ at 
the same time.* 

It was then repaired in 280/893-4, and again in 407/1015-16, 
when it was ‘surrounded with plaster and stones'.5 

The next renovation was in 602/1205-6, a fact recorded in a 
stone inscription in the giblah wall; at the same time a wagf 
garden was created adjoining it to the west, together with a wall 
and pool Another stone inscription tells of the destruction of 
the Jabbanah in 965/1557-8, after which it remained in a ruinous 
state for two years, before it was restored in 967/1559-60,’ by the 
Amir Iskandar al-Kurdi. It was repaired again in the period 
1098-1130/1686-1718. 

The present Jabbanah is twice as big as the Jabbanah referred 
to above, it having been enlarged by Imam Yahya in the early 
14th/20th century by moving the southern wall. It is reported 
that he built the wall ‘of a firm, well-built construction accord- 
ing to the lines of the previous bulding.'? This probably does 
not mean that the whole Jabbanah was rebuilt; crenellations, 
doorways and other features may be an accurate reflection of the 
early designs. The mihrab was rebuilt and redecorated ca. 1387/ 
1968. The doorway in the gib/ah wall next to the mihrab remains, 
but after the period of the earliest building other entrances were 
built, and there are now two in the eastern wall and three in the 
southern wall. The minbar incorporates a curious throne made of 


1 Ob. 460/1073. That this is still on its original site is testified by Masajid 
San‘a’, 39. 

2 Mu'askar al-Habashi. Masayid, 39. ‘It was a field belonging to Abu Hammal 
al-Abnawi which he gifted to God and His Apostles.’ It was in the Persian 
part of San‘a’. 

3 Cf. description of al-Hamdani, Iklil VIII, Baghdad, 1931, 86. 

4 Masajid, 39, quoting al-Razi. 

5 Ibid. 

6 See also p. 349a. p" 

7 Masajid, 41. It should be noted that the Jabbanah contains only one inscrip- 
tion today, and this is too worn to be read. Cf. 19.2. 


a pre-Islamic capital. There is a pre-Islamic (Sabaean) inscrip- 
tion built into the outside of the gib/ah wall. 


The Mosque of Farwah b. Musayk al-Muradi (pls.19.4-6) was 
built by one of the Companions of the Prophet while he was 
building the Jabbanah, ‘and he used to sit on it, on the days when 
the building was going on in the Jabbanah'.? Today women go to 
it, among other mosques, with votive offerings (nadhr). If Farwah 
was indeed buried there, his tomb is no longer identified. But in 
the tenth century al-Razi regarded this as one of the four early 
mosques in the Yemen, this suggests that the original building was 
still standing at this time; it was renovated by Muhammad b. 
Husayn al-Isfahani in 407/1016-7.! 

There are two parts of the mosque which could date back to 
this period, if not to the earliest building. These are the columned 
area next to the ablution pools, apparently an early porch, which 
incorporates pre-Islamic material, and the two-domed chamber 
near it to the east. The latter has a stepped wall of black basalt on 
the inside, which resembles the wall of the Great Mosque. In 
addition it has rough stalactite-type pendentives under the dome 
which appear to be early examples of this feature, a muqarnas 
(pl. 19.6) 12 

In 997/1588-9 the mosque was altered again.? The large 
domed prayer hall was built by the Ottoman governor Hasan 
Pasha of the same type as those of the Janah mosque (see below 
p.375) and apparently the porch was roofed with eight domes 
at the same time, that is early in the 11th/17th century according 
to al-Hajari.4* In 1390/1970 the domed porch was demolished, 
the walls of the domed chamber were pierced on two sides by 
wide arched openings, and a modern flat-roofed prayer hall was 
built on the northern and western sides, through which the 
minaret now rises. In the course of these alterations most of the 
seventeenth century mihrab was destroyed, and a new mihrab 
built to the north. 

Two domes which cover tomb chambers in the north east 


Masajid, 41. p 

Ibid, 39. According to al-Razi, 142, Farwah said to the Prophet, ‘Inni fi bayt 

gawmi wa-‘adadi-him, I am the head of the house of my tribe and the greatest 

number of them.’ This is an expression often used in the genealogies of a 

ruling house in a tribe, perhaps also exercising spiritual authority. If so the 

implications are interesting. 

10 Ibid, 232-3. 

11 Ibid, 224. 

12 The earliest perfect forms of this architectural element known are on the 
tomb of Davazdah Imam at Yazd in Persia, 427/1037. 

13 Date given on the inscription at the bottom of the minaret. 

14 Masajid, 89. 
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Fig. 19.1 Al-Jabbanah. Plan and detailed plan of the centre of the giblah wall. 


corner of the building date from the 11th/17th century, and are 
those of the son the governor Hasan Pasha and Iskandar b. 
Husam al-Kurdi (ob. 971/1563-4). 

Other mosques, for which no early documentary references exist, 
may yet be grouped into the general category of an early type by 
comparing them with mosques in other Yemeni towns for which 
an early date can be established with certainty, such as Shibam- 
Kawkaban.5 Mosques of this early type—the apadana type, 
named after and partly derived from the Persian royal hall—have 
roofs with beams which rest directly on stone or wooden columns, 
without the introduction of arches. This was a widely spread type 
in early Islam, the mosques of Kufah, Wasit, Baghdad and 
Samarra conforming to it. Typical of this early style in San‘a’ are 
the mosques of al- Tawus and al-Jila. 


Tawus mosque (fig.19.2, pls.19.8-11) was named after one of the 
second generation Companions (tabi‘), Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Tawus b. Kaysan al-Yamani, who died at Mecca in 106/724-5.16 
His father was of Fars and married a maw/a woman of Al Hud— 


15 The Shibam mosque almost certainly dates from the mid-third/mid-ninth 
century with, possibly, later embellishments, such as the ceiling, in the early 
4th/10th century; see Lewcock, Ronald, and Smith, G. R., "Two Early Mosques 
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he was probably of the Abna’. It is therefore possible, from his 
nisbah, that this mosque was founded to house his tomb. A tomb 
chamber indeed survives at the southern end of the prayer hall 
covered by two domes, and still containing a plaster tomb, 
without, however, retaining any identification. 

The mosque is built as a columned hall with an entrance court 
and a porch opening onto the street. The hall is high, with two 
rows of two tall columns, perhaps built up of pre-Islamic 
fragments and afterwards plastered, which carry transverse beams 
supporting the roof. Light enters the room through six small 
alabaster windows with semi-circular heads, high in the side 
walls. In addition there are two fanlights made of three circles of 
gypsum tracery containing coloured glass. 

The gib/ah wall has a strongly articulated treatment, dividing 
the surface into a central mihrab, flanked by two cupboard 
recesses. The mihrab, with a heavily-moulded, scalloped niche 
fronted by a low pointed arch carried on two colonnettes with 
high capitals, is framed in a larger arch carried on larger 
columns with the same capitals; that in turn is set within the 


in the Yemen', AARP, London, 1973, IV, 117-130. 
16 al-Razi, 319. 
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19.3 Al-Jabbanah. Showing its greatly enlarged form after the alterations made 


under Imam Yahya. 


19.2 Al-Jabbanah. a inscription to va west of the mihrab. 


rectangular band which projects beyond the face of the wall. 
There are two brackets for lamps on either side of the mihrab. 
Above these, and above the cupboard recesses, strips of what were 
once calligraphic ornament run across the flanking wall spaces, 
surmounted by pointed arches of the same calligraphic bands, 
containing inner scalloped arches with ornamental beaker 
patterns inside them. 

The whole of this decoration, which is very fine in proportion 
and general design, is so obscured by centuries of whitewashing 
that it is difficult to discern the detail. It seems likely to be work 
of the 9th or 10th/15th or 16th century. It is possible, however, 
that this plaster ornament is redecoration retaining the general 
form of an earlier scheme. 

The tomb chamber is composed of two rooms, an outer room 
covered by a dome supported on a combination of squinch arches 
and stepped pendentives, and an inner tomb-room of truncated 
triangular shape with a lesser dome. The tomb is of plaster, 
aligned along the north wall. Originally the two rooms were 
separated only by a wide archway. There are three high windows 
of alabaster and one low metal grille opening into the street 
outside. 


19.4 Mosque of Farwah b. Musayk. The porch leading to the ablution area, 
containing pre-Islamic column shafts. 


Al-Fila’ /al-Fala’ mosque (fig. 19.3, pls.19.12-14) was originally a 
synagogue. There is no record in Arabic sources available to us 
of the date of its original construction, but just as Jewish houses 
in the old city of San‘a’ closely resemble Muslim houses, 
synagogues were similar to mosques. Whatever distinguishing 
features this synagogue once had were completely removed when 
it was converted, and the structural shell remains which belongs 
to the early apadana type. The Arabic sources maintain that this 
mosque was built “in the place of the synagogue of the Jews', but 
architectural evidence points rather to alteration and adaptation 
than a completely new building. 

Al-Jila’ mosque has three rows of four columns carrying trans- 
verse beams across the prayer hall. All the columns are built up 
of pre-Islamic fragments which in most cases have been simply 
plastered and whitewashed. Only the two columns flanking the 
mihrab have a plaster palmette capital overlaying the original 
stone forms. There are small plaster bracketed shelves for lamps 
on some of the columns. At the eastern end of the giblah wall 
there is a blocked-up doorway which once led in from the street; 
presumably this was a door of the synagogue, which was closed 
when it became a mosque in order to ensure passage through the 
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19.5 Mosque of Farwah b. Musayk. Interior of the tomb chamber. 


19.8 Mosque of al-Tawus. Interior before repair. 


ablution area. This doorway has a low curved head; a plaster 
shelf for a lamp has since been built across part of it. During its 
life as a synagogue this building would have had one section of 
the floor higher than the rest, to act as a women's area." The 
columns which seem least likely to have been truncated by a later 
general raising of the floor to make it level throughout are those at 
the eastern end, and this indeed appears to be an area of the 
building which was added subsequently as it is distinct in 
construction (see pls.19.12 and 19.13); it was apparently partitioned 


19.6 Mosque of Farwah b. Musayk. Rough stalactite (mugarnas) supports for 
the corners of the dome in the tomb chamber. 


17 Joseph Qafih Jewish Life in San‘a’ (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1969, 78, see p.400a. 
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of the giblah wall. 


19.10 Mosque of al- Tàwüs. The interior of the tomb at the narrow end, the 
floor covered with fragments of old manuscripts. The tomb platform on the 
right. 
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19.9 Mosque ofal-Tàwüs. Another view of the interior, showing the decoration 
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Fig. 19.2 Mosque of al-Tawus. Plan and cross-section. 
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19.11 Mosque of al-Jala. Exterior from the court. 


off from the rest of the hall, the partition being where the second 
row of columns now stands. 

In synagogues there was a raised ‘ark’ for storing holy scrolls 
along the northern wall. In the remainder of the walls there were 
small cupboards for books. There was a court in front of the 
synagogue with a basin for washing the hands, and lavatories were 
on the far side of the court away from the prayer hall. 

In al-Jila’ all of these features were easily converted for the use 
of the Muslim community after the decision had been taken to 
remove the Jews from the old city and prohibit them from 
returning there. 

In 1091/1680-1, the Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
turned the synagogue into a mosque, an event recorded in verse 
inscribed on the inside wall of the mosque.!? 

The plaster decoration of the giblah wall contains panels of 
very fine patterning, and a fluid calligraphy. The mihrab is a 
typical example of the work of the late 1 1th/17th century. 

Another early mosque of the apadana type is the mosque of 
Ma'ad. This has a pre-Islamic inscription incorporated in the 
outside of the east wall, the construction of which resembles that 
of the Great Mosque. Internally, the front pair of columns consists 
of pre-Islamic column drums, sixteen-sided below and eight-sided 
above. The back pair of columns is a modern replacement. One 
of the front columns stands directly in front of the mihrab, as 
happens also at Shibam.!? 


19.12 Mosque of al-Jala. Interior. 


18 p.400a. 

19 Lewcock and Smith, op. cit. al-Hajari, Masajid, 114, says of this mosque that 
it was one of the buildings erected by the ancestor of the Ma'ad family, who 
are found today in the district of Hamdan. Its ablution places were built in 
the 10th/16th century by the Imam Sharaf al-Din Yahya. 
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Fig. 19.3 Mosque of al-Jala. Plan and section. 
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19.13 Mosque of al-Jala. Mihrab and flanking cupboards. 


19.14 Mosque of al-Tawashi. Interior of the prayer hall. 


Jami* al- Tawashi is also of the apadana type, with high plastered 
columns originally grouped in two rows of three carrying 
transverse beams (pl.19.15). It is recorded that the mosque was 
built by an ambassador of the Sultan of India, named al-Tawashi, 


20 Ghayat al-amani, Cairo, 1388/1968, 813. Masayid, 69. 
21 Masajid, loc. cit. 
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19.15 Mosque of al-Shahidayn. Interior of the prayer hall. 


in 1028/1618-9 during the latter's stay in San'a'.? An extension 
at an early date added four columns, with longitudinal beams to 
the southern side. A still later extension was made with low 
arcades, in 1103/1691-2.?! The external wall has been rebuilt in 
this century. The capitals of the columns are plain, and the 
mihrab and decorative inscriptions on the walls are dated 
1098/1686-7; they contain work by the same hand as that which 
executed the mihrab at al-Jila’ mosque described above. The 
minaret is an addition made by Shaykh ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad al- 
Dila'i al-Sirayhi in 1103/1691-2.2? 

None of the ceilings of this group of apadana mosques is 
decorated in the elaborate manner of the mosque of Shibam, 
Sarhah, or the early Great Mosque (pls.22,23,25,26;18.41-47). 
Instead they are the humblest kind of utility construction, rough 
beams plastered over and painted with whitewash. 


Arcaded Mosques Earlier than 
the 10th/16th Century 


The foundation of the mosque of al-Shahidayn near the market 
may be dated to an early period by the ancient calligraphy on 
some of the remaining inscriptions built into its walls.? The 
name (‘the Two Martyrs’) comes from an incident which is 
recorded as happening about 40/660-1, when two infant sons of 
the ‘Alfid governor of the house of Hashim were murdered by 


22 Cf.illustrations, Lewcock and Smith, op. cit. 
23 See pl. 19.16. 
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19.16 Mosque of al-Shahidayn. Early inscription in the southern entrance on 19.18 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Exterior. 
the outside wall of the tomb chamber. 


19.17 Mosque of al-Shahidayn. Interior of the tomb chamber adjoining the 
southern door of the praver hall. 


19.19 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The lower storey of the minaret from the 
south-eastern side. 
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Fig. 19.4 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Plan and sections. 
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the incoming Umayyad governor.24 

Although the building was extensively rebuilt in 1321/1903, 
much of the original mosque remains. The prayer hall is 
constructed with four rows of three columns (with an annex 
containing another three columns); the stones of the columns are 
largely pre-Islamic, including some fine capitals and shafts (pl. 
19.14). The arcades run transversely across the columns, and rest on 
modern plaster capitals of vaguely palmette design a favourite 
pattern used in redecoration since the 12th/18th century. Again 
the mihrab stands directly behind the central row of columns, a 
feature characteristic of early mosques. 

A tomb chamber built into the south west corner of the 
mosque is entered from the courtyard. It contains three small 
wooden tombs which are simple and unembellished (pl. 19.17). 
The minaret was built after 1302/1884-5. 


The mosque of Ibn al-Husayn near the Sa’ilah is another 
ancient foundation, known originally as Masjid al-Sawma‘ah. It 
was built, or rebuilt, by al-Husayn b. Salamah, a mawlā of the 
Banu Ziyad, the rulers of Zabid, at the close of the 4th/10th 
century2? It was further renovated by Imam Ahmad b. al- 
Husayn, who died in 656/1258-9. In 1355/1936-7 it was extensively 
redecorated in a folk idiom with bright painting (pl. 38) and an 
additional bay was added at the southern end. At the same time a 
splendid high minaret in patterned brickwork was built in the 
entrance court; it carries a stone inscription recording the date. 

Jami“ al-Madrasah (fig. 19.4 and pls. 19.18-19.32) is said by al- 
Hajar to stand on the site of a structure which was the original 
small mosque built by Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas, the renowned 
Companion of the Prophet. It was originally called Masjid al- 
Azhar. This was rebuilt or extended in 664/1265-6, for this date 
appears on an inscription inserted into the wall of the minaret on 
the northern side. Indeed it is said by the worshippers that the 
main prayer hall as it now stands was built at this time. In 845/ 
1441-2 a restoration and addition(?) was made by Sharaf al-Din, 
a fact recorded on a stone found in the south eastern corner which 
is now in the Ministry of Public Works. It was further extended 
by Imam al-Mutawakkil “ala Allah Sharaf al-Din Yahya in 926/ 
1519-20 along with the erection (or rebuilding?) of the minaret, 
presumably in the form in which it remains today. At the same 
time he built the ablution places, the well and the cemetery to the 
north, in which his son is buried," probably in the large free- 
standing tomb structure now known as al-Abyadayn. Finally, to 
the south of the gateway, a small tomb was built for Sayyid Zayd 
b. Mubammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Imam al-Qasim who died in 
1123/1711-12. 

There is some evidence in the outside stonework of the 
southern wall of the prayer hall that it is of ancient construction. 
This early stonework stops short of the south western corner, 
suggesting that the earliest mosque, if the sources are right, may 
have been approximately two-thirds of the area of the present 
prayer hall, and that a substantial part of its outer walls remain. 

Internally, the prayer hall has short cylindrical stone columns, 
3m high, arranged in two transverse rows of six columns each. 
These carry square capitals with curved and bevelled corners 
growing from the columns, and from these high stilted four- 
centred arches rise to support the transverse walls on which the 
roof rests. On stylistic grounds these arcades and the capitals date 
from the same period as the separate prayer hall alongside, which 
is discussed below;?* but local opinion has it that the columns and 


24 Cf. above p. 52, n.16. As the first Umayyad Caliph, Mu'awiyah, appointed his 
governor over San‘a’, Busr b. Abi Arjah al-‘Amiri al-Qurashi, and despatched 
him there, ‘Ali’s governor, ‘Ubaydullah b. al-‘Abbas departed and left his 
infant sons, Qutham and ‘Abd al-Rahman in the city under the care of their 
maternal uncles. 

25 Masayid San‘a’, 4. 

26 Masayid, 96; Ghayat al-amani, 662. 

27 Ibid, loc. cit., says the son was Ibrahim who died in 933/1526-7. 

28 The style is similar to work of the 6th/12th century in Cairo, e.g. Mosque of 
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probably the present walls of the prayer hall date from 664/ 

1265-6, except for a few earlier sections. 

A separate prayer hall further east is entered through a 
doorway from the main prayer hall, the giblah walls of the two 
being contiguous. There is a separate doorway to the street in the 
south east corner. This room has a bold mihrab design which is 
matched by a niche above the windows in the southern wall 
(pls. 19.24 and 19.25). Both have as their essential pattern a large 
five-cusped arch with the bottom lobe turning into a convex circle 
on each side. The five concave cusps are three-quarter circles, the 
lower four of the mihrab containing shell motifs, the central one 
having a pattern which appears to be calligraphic. In the case of 
the mihrab these large cusps frame the smaller arch of the mihrab 
recess, itself a scalloped semi-dome standing on two engaged 
columns; at the back of the mihrab is an emblazoned shield in low 
relie£2?? Around the whole is a wide calligraphic band with three 
projecting bosses, on the eastern side of which is a plaster bracket, 
presumably for an oil lamp. The entire mihrab is obscured by 
centuries of whitewash so that the inscriptions cannot be read. 

The mihrab and possibly the whole room, appear to be 
additions made in 845/1441-2 by Sharaf al-Din.*° 

Returning to the main prayer hall, the mihrab has an upper 
arch which closely resembles that of Qubbat Talhah, discussed 
below;?! this suggests a date for it in the second half of the 
llth/l7th century; it seems likely to be a later addition to an 
earlier mihrab of which the lower part remains. 

The south eastern tomb, a free-standing building with a fine 
interior embellished with recessed panels and squinches crowned 
with cusped arches (pls. 19.26, 19.28-29), is also reputed to be the 
work of Sharaf al-Din. This seems unlikely, however, for in spite of 
its architectural sophistication the decoration is simpler andin a 
cruder style. It seems more probable that it was erected by Imam 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah Sharaf al-Din Yahya who also added the 
minaret in 926/1519-20. The dome, which was rebuilt in the 
early years of the l4th/20th century, appears to have been 
originally pierced with a pattern of top lights; these have been 
plastered over internally. 

The minaret, like the tomb a freestanding building, is oriented 
so that its sides point to true north, not slighly east of north, as do 
the axes of the mosques of San‘a’. It is hard to see any 
explanation for this deviation unless the minaret was sometimes 
used for an astronomical or chronometric purpose. 

The minaret, entirely built in baked brick, rises in three 
stages, first square, then polygonal, then cylindrical, to a circular 
balcony which is corbelled out from the main drum. Above this 
level the minaret continues in polygonal form before being 
capped by a fluted dome. The lower square storey has the same 
twisted rope ornament as is used as a cornice to Shibam mosque.?? 
Below there are three arches on each face, the central one 
containing long inscriptions on the northern and southern sides, 
the remainder patterns of baked ceramic green discs and rosettes 
set into the plaster and now whitewashed over (pl. 19.32). The 
same green discs act as a field to the twisted rope ornament; 
exactly similar discs were used for decoration in Byzantine 
buildings in Greece and Turkey.’ Six pointed stars containing 
circles complete the decoration of the lower storey, above fields 
containing calligraphy and lattice patterns. A heavy cornice with 
guttae, a calligraphy band and a row of arched niches crowns this 
level and separates it from the polygon which rises above. This in 
turn has an arched niche within a rectangular field on each face. 

Salih Tala'i*. 

29 Although there is a no mihrab exactly like it, the curious large circular curves 
of the mihrab are reminescent of the floor patterns of the Tomb of Ghani Bek 
al-Ashrafi in Cairo, 830-1/1427. In particular the low relief pattern at the 
back of the mihrāb closely resembles those of the doors in this Cairo tomb. 

30 Cf. p.69a seq. 

31 Cf. p. 44. 

32 Lewcock, and Smith, op. cit. 


33 E.g. twelfth and thirteenth century Christian churches at Mesembria, 
cf. A. Grabar, Byzantium-Byzantine Art in the Middle Ages, London, 1966. 
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19.20 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The ablution cubicles on the left, with the entry 
to the courtyard of the mosque through a wading pool (masfa), centre. 


19.21 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The ablution cubicles to the west of the great 
tank. 


A smaller cornice with tri-lobed pinnacles completes this storey. 
The high cylindrical shaft is patterned on a theme of diamonds 
and chevrons, the diamonds reappearing on the outside wall of 
the balcony. A single arched niche in each side of the polygon 
above is penetrated by a high lancet window; the dome is fluted 
with sixteen deep flutes which relate to the geometry of the 
polygon below. The minaret was originally crowned, as the 
minaret of the neighbouring Salah al-Din mosque still is, by a 
bronze pigeon or dove which swung as a weather vane.*4 

This minaret is believed to be the earliest example in San‘a’ of 
the patterned brick minaret which has since become the 


34 For the possible symbolism of this feature see p. 340, n. 44. 
35 Cf. p.340b. 
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19.22 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Interior of the prayer hall. 


commonest type. The practice of picking out the relief patterning 
in whitewash against the red brick may not go back to its original 
design, but may be derived from the habit of using this type of 
decoration on San'a' houses.35 Evidence that the whitewashing of 
the relief on the minarets is fairly recent may be seen from the 
minaret of the Musa mosque (pl. 19), which was picked 
out in white for the first time in 1973, and from the minarets of 
Jami‘ Ibn al-Husayn?* and Jami‘ al-Alami,? which retain their 
original brick relief without white painting. 

The origins of the patterned brick minaret are eastern Islamic. 
Patterned brickwork characterized the minarets ofthe Ghaznavids 


36 Built 1355/1936-7. See p.361a. 
37 Built ca.1240/1824. 


19.23 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The mihrab of the prayer hall. 


19.24 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The mihrab of the side chamber. 
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19.25 Mosque of al-Madrasah. The wall opposite the mihrab in the side 
chamber, containing a blind five-lobed arch. 
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19.26 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Exterior of the outer tomb. 
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19.29 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Interior of the outer tomb. 


19.27 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Inscription on the outer tomb. 


19.30 Mosque of al-Madrasah. South west corner of the prayer hall. 


in the early 6th/12th century, and appeared at about the same 
time in Iran and Iraq, in which countries it remained fashionable 
for many centuries. 

Between the minaret of al-Madrasah and the large domed 
tomb a narrower tomb with two domes separated by an arch was 
inserted. This seems to have been done some time afterwards, 
19.28 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Interior of the outer tomb. and is a lower and thinner-walled, though richly decorated, 
plastered construction. The domes are carried on squinch arches 
filled with stalactite ornament, and fine calligraphic bands run 
around the walls above and below the squinches. The transverse 
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19.32 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Detail of the lower storey of the minaret shown 
in pl. 19.19. 
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19.33 Mosque of al-Madrasah. Inscription on the minaret. 


arch separating the two domes has a scalloped archivolt with an 
ornamented lower face. 

The early 12th/18th century tomb of Sayyid Zayd?? is now in 
ruins, but appears to have been decorated in a simplified form of 
the same style. 

The ablution area is well arranged, with a large pool backed by 
a row of smaller pools divided by walls for private ablutions. 
A low domed ablution room terminates the row at either end 
(pls. 19.20, 21). 


Al-Filayhi mosque (fig. 19.5, pls.19.34-48;27) is said by al-Hajarr? 
to have been built by al-Hajj Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Filayhi, of a 
family from the Thula district, who was afterwards buried there, 
in 665/1266-7, a date recorded on an inscription inside the 
mosque. It was extended in the first half of the 10th/16th 
century, the Imam al-Mutawakkil adding areas to the north and 
west. 

The prayer hall of the mosque is very large, extending more 
than 18 by 20m, with three rows of six columns in the front part 
and two rows by five columns behind. 

The shafts of the columns are made of small circular blocks of 
hard stone mortared together. Above them rise capitals of two 
types. The two transverse rows on the south, and the two on the 
north, have capitals similar to those described in the mosque of 
al-Madrasah (above), although painted differently in recent times. 
The central row has capitals of a different type, an exaggerated 


38 See p. 361a 
39 Op.cit., 90. 
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Fig. 19.5 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Plan and sections. 
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19.34 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Exterior with some of the cabins for students over 
the ablution section appearing in the foreground. 


19.35 Mosque of al-Filayhi, Courtyard with the two tomb chambers on the left. 


palmette which in other mosques seems characteristic of the 
12th/18th centuries or later. There is relief decoration on the 
upper arches of the arcades which is apparently work of the same 
century. 

The arcades are stilted high above the capitals, those of the 
southern two rows having four-centred arches like those of the 
mosque of al-Madrasah, while the remainder have semi-circular 
arches. Furthermore, only the first four arches in each row inside 
the door have pointed arches; the two eastern arches in each of 
these southern rows are semi-circular. 

From this evidence and a consideration of the plan it seems 
likely that the original mosque survives in the south western part 
of the prayer hall, the original gib/ah wall being replaced by the 
present central transverse row of columns at the same time as the 
tomb chamber to the west was built, that is in the first half of the 
10th/16th century. 

Subsequently, the mosque was repaired, and the capitals in 
the central row of columns (which at that time stood next to the 
giblah wall) were replaced by more ornate examples. Al-Hajari 
mentions that Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abbas ‘added to it and rebuilt its 
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19.36 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Interior of prayer hall. 


19.38 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber, interior, at the entrance end. 
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19.39 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber, another view. 19.41 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Arch across the annex containing 
the tombs. 
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19.40 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Arch across the entrance end, 
showing the decoration. 


ablution places’ in 1170/1756-57.*° 

The northern part of the present prayer hall seems to be work 
of the late 12th/18th century, when the giblah wall was moved 
forward again adding two transverse bays in which the capitals of 
the new columns were made to match those of the south.’ Al- 
Hajari reports that in 1194/1780-81, Sidi Muhsin b. Muhammad 


Fayi‘ made a ‘useful’ extension to the north of the previous 53 VN A 
<ç ye > MK 
K L: é; we. 4| < 
40 Ibid, 90. Wee PISA i ESL DANA INE 


41 The southern capitals were then in a much better state of preservation than 
they are now, apparently; for the northern capitals have roll mouldings and 
impost blocks of which only the faintest traces remain in the southern ones. 


19.42 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Detail of the decoration on the 
soffit of the arch over the tombs. 
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19.43 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Squinch arches carrying the 
dome. 


19.44 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. General view of the wall adjoining 
the main prayer hall. 


extensions ‘upon which he expended a great deal of money’.* 

The most interesting part of the mosque is the domed tomb 
chamber to the west (pl. 27, pls. 19.38-48), which is 
magnificently decorated in gypsum plaster. Following al-Hajari, 
this appears to have been built by al-Imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 
Allah Sharaf al-Din Yahya in the first half of the 10th/16th 
century. This dating accords with a certain similarity of the 
decoration to that of the ‘Amiriyyah mosque at Rada‘, known to 
have been built ca. 918/1512. It is a style which owes a good deal 
to the precedent of the Rasulid royal tombs of the Ashrafiyyah in 
Ta‘izz, built in the 8th/14th century. 

Although the dome has lost all its ornament, the walls below 
that level, the mihrab and the squinch arches supporting the dome 
retain their original splendour. Panels of intricate geometrical 
and floral ornament intermingle with bands of calligraphy in two 
contrasting styles, elaborated Kufic and flowing superimposed 
naskhi. An unusual feature is the use of linenfold pattern in some 
of the archivolts of the large scalloped arch which frames the 
mihrab. This has the aesthetic advantage that folds resemble the 
flutes of the squinch arches above, thus linking the two elements 
across the varied wall-space between them. 

The decoration of the soffit of the arch separating the tomb 
chamber from the main domed space is outstanding. The stucco 
relief retains its ancient colouring, much faded, of olive, blue and 
vermilion, outlined in white. The design and workmanship of 


42 Ibid, 90. 

43 Ibid, 90. 

44 Cf. Lewcock and Smith, ‘Three medieval mosques in the Yemen’ Oriental Art. 
London, 1974, XX, 2. 
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this pattern place it among the finest of its kind in the Yemen, 
although many other areas of pattern and calligraphy in the room 
almost equal it. 

The mthrab (pl. 27) is visually recessed by being set within 
its scalloped arch. It is beautifully designed and proportioned, 
one arch on columns being set within another, the height of the 
first, the top of the mihrab niche, being emphasized by circular 
bosses at the same level in the surrounding calligraphic frame. 
These mark half the height of the outer frame, which turns at the 
upper corners by the felicitous device of curving the line of the 
inner frame up and outwards to form a lozenge-shape on each 
side. Finally the inner and outer bands of the frame intertwine, 
so that they appear to be made of two continuous straps passing 
under and over each other.* 

The four tombs in the adjoining chamber are entirely plain. 

Al-Hajari mentions two ‘graves’ near (?) the mosque, both 
dating from the 8th/14th century, one of which is the grave of the 
father of Imam Ahmad b. Yahya.* It is possible that the tomb 
chamber referred to above was originally built to house his tomb, 
although the decoration is apparently later. The other tomb is 
probably that which is now closed, in the south western corner 
between the entrances to the prayer hall and the tomb. 

The prayer hall retains only a little decoration that equals in 
quality that of the tomb, partly, no doubt, because it was several 
times rebuilt subsequently. Even so, the mihrab has good late 


45 There is some resemblance in this work to the decoration of the Mausoleum 
of Sahib ‘Ata in Konya, Turkey. 679/1280, cf. O. Aslanapa, Turkish Art and 
Architecture, London, 1971, plate 211. 

46 Ibid, 91. 
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19.46 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Part of the surface decoration of 
the wall adjoining the main prayer hall. Note the foliated Kufic inscription at the 
top and the naskhi inscription below. 
ornament, and there are remains of ornate maski inscriptions. 
Between the mosque and the street outside is a range of 
buildings with internal ablution facilities below and lodgings for 
poor members of the community above. 
The minaret is strongly reminiscent of that of the mosque of 
Farwah b. Musayk (see above). It is therefore likely to be work of 
the 10th/16th century. 


The mosque of al-Washah, known after the Imam al-Washali 
(ob. 910/1054-5), the Wushalis being a famous Sayyid house, is a 
well-preserved mosque dating from 696/1296-7, and closely 
resembles the mosque of al-Madrasah in style, plan, and detailed 
design (pl. 28, pl. 19.49). There is a small adjoining prayer 
hall with a second mihrab of the same date. There is no minaret. 
The arcade adjoining the mosque to the east is possibly the work of 
the renovations of the Imam al-Mutawakkil Sharaf al-Din in the 
early 10th/16th century referred to by al-Hajari.*” 

The mosque of Salah al-Din was built by the Imam Salah al- 
Din Muhammad, son of Imam al-Mahdi ‘Ali b. Muhammad. 
The former died in 793/1390; his large domed tomb lies to the 
west of the entrance courtyard, and contains both his tomb and 
that of his son al-Mansur ‘Ali b. Muhammad, who died in 840/ 
1436, as well as the tomb of his wife and other relatives.* 

The prayer hall, on the east of the courtyard, belongs to the 
same type as the 7th/13th century parts of al-Madrasah and al- 
Filayhi. That is, it has transverse arcades with characteristic 
capitals (closely resembling those of the other two mosques) above 
which are high stilted four-centred arches. The latter have been 
re-decorated with scallops in relief around the edges, apparently 
47 Ibid, 127. 


48 Masayid, 61. 
49 Masajid, 5. 
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during work on an extension made by Shaykh Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-Shatibi in 1128/1715. There is an inscription in 
plaster recording this extension inside the mosque. The mihrab 
dates from the same period. 

The tomb chamber is not open; externally it has fine scalloped 
arches retaining traces of ogee frames in deep relief and an 
alabaster plaster dado of strong key patterning (pls. 19.51-2). 

The chief glory of the mosque is its minaret, which rivals that 
of al-Madrasah and is in a closely parallel style. It was built by 
the Ottoman governor Sinan Pasha, in the early 11th/late 16th 
century, as is recorded on a white carved stone inscription above 
the doorway. The minaret is crowned by a deeply fluted dome 
which carries a bronze weather-vane in the form of a pigeon or a 
dove. 

Like al-Filayhi and a number of other mosques, this mosque 
has above its entrance a range of rooms intended as lodgings for 
students (pl. 19.50). 


The mosque of al-Abhar (pls. 19.54-55) was built by Imam 
Salah al-Din Muhammad’s wife, al-Sayyidah Fatimah, daughter 
of the leader of the Kurds of Dhamar, in 776/1374-5; it was 
known originally as the mosque of Bint al-Amir.*? 

This first building survives on the northern end of the site, 
and the minaret over the entrance arch appears contemporary 
with it. The latter is modelled on the minarets of the Great 
Mosque, with the addition of a high band of fluting around the 
base of the main cylindrical shaft. The prayer hall was extended 
to the south by the Imam al-Mansur al-Husayn (d.1161/1748), 
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19.49 Mosque of al-Washali. Interior of the large prayer hall. 
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19.47 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Another part of the surface 
decoration of the wall adjoining the main prayer hall. 
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19.48 Mosque of al-Filayhi. Tomb chamber. Lower level of the surface 
decoration of the wall adjoining the main prayer hall. 


who also built the domed tomb (see below). The interior of the 
prayer hall has been redecorated recently. 


The mosque of Jamal al-Din was built before 793/1390, for in 
that year the oath of allegiance to the new Imam, al-Mahdi 
Ahmad, was taken there. There is no minaret. The small prayer 
hall is fronted by a double arcade which appears to be a later 19.50 Mosque of Salah al-Din. Exterior from the street. The upper windows are 
addition (pl. 19.55). The interior is well preserved with high those of the students' cabins built over the ablution block. 
arcades of the Salah al-Din mosque type, without later decoration, 
resting on simple capitals on cylindrical columns (pl. 19.57) 
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19.51 Mosque of Salah al-Din. Courtyard, with a tomb on the left and the 
minaret at the back. Entrance to the prayer hall from the arcade on the right. 


19.53 Mosque of Salah al-Din. Minaret. 


The mosque of ‘Ah in the famous Suq al-Halagah is probably 
of very ancient foundation. It is attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
who is reputed to have stayed in a house on this site during a visit 
to San‘a’, according to a relatively late historian? Architec- 
turally it conforms to the same type and the arcading of the prayer 
hall appears to belong to the 6th or 7th/12th or 13th centuries. 
There is a quaint low minaret with decoration of a type that is 
elsewhere thought to belong to the early 10th/16th century (pl. 
19.58). In 1350/1932, its well being no longer serviceable, water 
was led to it from Bir al-‘Abidin, by an underground channel. 


The mosques of Nugayr, “Aqil and Dawud belong to this same 
type, but were subsequently redecorated. The first mosque (pls. 
19.60-61), in the ancient south eastern corner of the city, was built 
before the 9th/15th century; it was ‘renewed’ by the Imam al- 
Mansur in 1161/1748,5! and it has some good decoration from 
this period. The original columns and capitals were preserved, 
but the stilted arches are semicircular, probably having been 
rebuilt. The mosque is without a minaret, as were most mosques 
built during the period of the Zaydi government. Its court (sazwh) 
has the tomb of an al-Wazir Sayyid, killed by a stone cannon (?) 
ball during the siege of the Tahirid ‘Amir (10th/16th century). The 
second, a small mosque in the süq near to ruin in the early 
10th/16th century, retains its ancient form, although it was 
rebuilt and extended by Shams al-Din, the son of the Imam 
Sharaf al-Din Yahya, in 947/1540. It has a splendid minaret 
(pl. 30, pl. 19.62), built in 967/1560 by the Amir Iskandar al- 
Kurdi (as recorded by an inscription in the Jabbanah), smaller 


50 Masajid, 86. The ascription to ‘Ali seems to be rather late. 
51 Ibid, 122. 
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19.54 Mosque of al-Abhar. The minaret and the porch of the mosque 19.56 Mosque of Jamal al-Din. The facade of the prayer hall from the 
from Maydan al-Abhar. courtyard. With the ablution tank cut in natural rock in the left foreground. 


Bree - 
19.55 Mosque of al-Abhar. The courtyard, with the interior arch of the 19.57 Mosque of Jamal al-Din. Interior of prayer hall. 
entrance porch in the centre, the ablution pool left and the praver hall right. 


than, but with general links to, the slightly earlier minaret of of the 10th/16th century. It was extensively renovated in the 
al-Madrasah. The third mosque of Dawud near the cattle market, present century, when the minaret was built by al-Hajj ‘Abd al- 
was originally built in the 7th/12th century. It was added to by Karim b. Mutahhar ‘Uqbah, a merchant of San‘a’ of the learned 
the Imam al-Mutawakkil Sharaf al-Din Yahya in the first half ulema family ‘Uqbah of the Bani Bahlül. 
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19.60 Mosque of Nusayr. Exterior of the prayer hall from the courtyard. 


19.58 Mosque of “Ali. View from the courtyard. 


F 


19.59 Mosque of ‘Ali, View of the interior looking towards the giblah wall. 19.61 Mosque of Nusayr. Interior. 
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19.62 Mosque of ‘Aqil. Courtyard and minaret. 


Mosques of the First Ottoman 
Occupation 


The twin mosques of Janah and al-Madhhab, which share one 
minaret, stand on one side of Suq al-Milh (fig. 19.6, pls. 7, 17; 
19.63-72). The former seems to be an ancient foundation, as its 
floor and its courtyard are more than a metre lower than the 
general level of the suq, and also than the level of the other 
mosque, which was built in the 10th/17th century. Unfortunately 
its ancient name is not identifiable from the early histories, 
although it may be the mosque referred to by al-Razi, but not 
named by him, which was ‘in the lane of Ghumdan’.* Al-Razi 
says of the latter, that it was founded about 380-90/990-1000, and 
renovated after the so-called Qarmatian occupation by the son or 
nephew of Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari who ‘put the roof over 
the mosque which it has today.’ 

The whole of the present mosque belongs to the style which is 
later than the 5th/11th century. Its earliest parallel in the Yemen 
is the Rasülid style of the 7th/13th to 9th/15th centuries, which it 
resembles in some respects quite closely? The earliest building 
of its type in San‘a’, however, is the tomb at al-Filayhi 
mosque, dating apparently from the first half of the 10th/16th 
century. The name of this mosque is said by al-Hajari to be taken 


52 As Suq al-Milh lies on the ancient street running from Ghumdan, next to the 
Great Mosque, to the Qasr, it seems more than likely that the Janab mosque 
is on the site of the mosque referred to, cf. al-Razi, op. cit., 232. 

53 Cf. Lewcock, R. B. and Smith, G. R., “Three medieval mosques in the 
Yemen’, 1 and 2. 
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from Shaykh Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Janah al- 
Damadi al-Qadiri, who died in 991/1583.54 His commemorative 
stone inscription is inserted in the south wall (pl. 19.70) 

The mosque is reached by leaving the suq down a wide 
passage-way which passes under the minaret. On the left (east) 
lies the mosque of al-Madhhab, on the right (west) the mosque of 
Janah, while directly ahead the passageway opens into an area of 
public lavatories serving the southern suq as well as the mosques. 

A number of archways containing blocked openings are built 
into the wall separating the passageway from the mosque of Janah 
and its arcaded courtyard. The lintels of the openings are now 
less than a metre above the floor of the passageway. The last arch 
is higher and through this a door leads to a short flight of steps. 
down which the visitor descends to the domed walkway surround- 
ing the courtyard, which is now used as a madrasah. The ablution 
area consists of a long room adjoining this to the south. 

The courtyard has three domed bays on each arm of the 
ambulatory surrounding it, giving, together with the corner bays, 
a total of sixteen domes. Pointed arches front the court. The 
domes placed over the bays on the northern side are so rectangu- 
lar in shape that they are approaching groined vaults in form. 

The prayer hall is composed of two domed rooms, each with 
its own mihrab. The western room is considerably smaller than 
the eastern one, suggesting that it may be older; the inscription of 
99 1/1583 is built into the outside wall of the larger room. A wide 
arch links the two domed spaces. A row of twenty-four small 
arched niches encircles the base of each dome above the double 
squinch arches at the corners. Some of the former contain shell 
motifs; the remainder are blank or fitted with tiny tracery patterns 
of hard gypsum containing coloured glass—they were perhaps 
once windows. 

On the eastern side of the passageway two doors lead into the 
courtyard of the mosque of al-Madhhab, which is on the same 
level as the passage. This mosque is ascribed by al-Hajari® to the 
period of the first Ottoman occupation, but conforms to the pre- 
Ottoman type in form; five transverse aisles are separated by high 
circular arched arcades carried on pairs of columns containing 
some pre-Islamic fragments. 

The minaret is unique in several ways. Not only does it 
straddle the passageway, but it has no balcony for the muezzin— 
he has to perform the call to prayer from an internal platform 
through the small window openings. Its dome differs in shape 
from the high pointed cones of the Janah mosque alongside. 

Qubbat al-Muradiyyah in the citadel (the Qasr) (pls. 10 and 11) 
was built by the governor Murad Pasha in 984/1576, 
again on the site of an ancient mosque, of which one outside wall 
remains to the north of the qubbah. The minaret was built at the 
same time.5® The dome is of an exaggeratedly parabolic shape, of 
the same type as those of the Janah referred to above. 


Al-Bakiriyyah mosque was built by the Ottoman governor 
Hasan Pasha; he named it, as well as the public baths built as a 
wagf to support it, which are now called the Hammamat al- 
Maydan, after a client (mawla) of his, Bakir Bey, to whom he was 
much attached, who was thrown from his horse during cavalry 
games in San‘a’. Hasan Pasha built his tomb,5? and alongside it 
the mosque was begun in 1005/1597 (fig. 19.7 and pls. 19.73-81).%8 

The design is so completely Ottoman in style that it seems 
likely to be the work of a Turk, and may even be based, together 
with the baths, on drawings prepared in Istanbul. The only 
possible exceptions are the minaret, which belongs to the eastern 
tradition of patterned brickwork started in San‘a’ as far as we 


54 Masajid, 43. 
55 Ibid, 99. 
56 Ibid, 113-4. 
57 Ibid, 17. 
58 Loc. cit. 
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Fig. 19.6 Mosques of Janah and al-Madhhab. Plan and section, Janah on 
the left and al-Madhhab on the right. 
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19.63 Mosques of Janah and al-Madhhab. Aerial view, looking north. Janah on 
the left and al-Madhhab on the right. 


19.64 Mosques of Janah and al-Madhhab. The minaret and the entrance 
passage between the two mosques, looking north. 


know, at the Madrasah mosque seventy years earlier, and the hot 
and temperate rooms of the baths, which conform to the Yemeni 
rather than to the Turkish pattern. 

The mosque has a wide square prayer hall roofed with a single 
dome seventeen metres in diameter, with an annex covered by 
two smaller domes on the northern side. A third small dome in 
the north eastern corner is built over the sealed tomb chamber. 
A porch with three decorated domes fronts the mosque on the 
south. 

The paved forecourt is sixty centimetres below the floor level 
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19.65 Mosque of Janah. The courtyard, with the entrance steps down into it in 
the left background. 


19.66 Mosque of Janah. The courtyard, looking towards the facade of the 
praver hall. 


19.67 Mosque of Janah. The eastern domed chamber of the prayer hall, looking 
across into the western chamber. 


of the mosque, and is completely enclosed, on the east by a 
covered walkway with the minaret behind it, on the south by the 
ablution block roofed with four domes and fronted by an open-air 
ablution pool approached up three steps, and on the west by a 
large domed porch projecting halfway into the court. 

Externally, the mosque is reached from the western side, the 
porch lying centrally between symmetrical, domed rooms added 
during the second Turkish occupation, probably at the same time 
as the redecoration of 1298/1880 which is recorded in an inscrip- 
tion in the prayer hall. 
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19.68 Mosque of Janah. The eastern domed chamber of the prayer hall. 


19.70 Mosque of Janah. Inscription set into the prayer hall wall on the 
courtyard side. 


19.69 Mosque of Janah. The western domed chamber of the prayer hall. 


The external massing of the forms, cubes surmounted by 
octagons carrying domes, which build up in scale to the 
dominating mass of the great dome, is reminiscent of the largest 
mosques in Istanbul, and particularly of the work of the architect 
Sinan. There is precedent in Istanbul, too, for the four octago- 
nal turrets at the corners; although in Sinan’s mosque of Sulayman 
I they are not so clearly visible, in his Sokollu mosque they have 
become clusters of three, and in his Salim Mosque at Edirne there 
are two of them on each corner. 

59 Sinan died in 996/1588. 
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19.71 Mosque of al-Madhhab. Courtyard, with the ablution cubicles in the 
foreground and the mosque in the background. 


The mosque of al-Bakiriyyah has areas of plaster bas-relief 
decoration on the outside, somewhat more lavishly applied than is 
normal in contemporary work in Islam. The porch has a row of 
decorative fleur-de-lis finials against the sky, for which there is 
precedent in Sinan’s decorations of the Sehzade mosque, although 
it is a prominent feature of the ‘Amiriyyah mosque in Rada‘, 
125km south east of San‘a’, built in 918/1512. There is also 
decorative patterning in two coloured stones, characteristically 
Ottoman in type, but also existing a thousand years earlier in 


19.72 Mosque of al-Madhhab. Interior of the prayer hall, looking towards the 
qiblah wall. 
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19.73 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. First Ottoman occupation. 


19.74 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. Courtyard of the mosque. 


San‘a’, according to descriptions by historians of al-Qalis 
church. Doubtless Byzantine influence played a part in its use 
in both cases. 

The three domes above the porch have fine plaster 
decorations, the central one being the most elaborate (pl. 19.77). 
They combine Ottoman motifs with overall geometric patterns of 
a type that had been used earlier in the Yemen. 

The architectural treatment of the interior conforms closely 
with the ideas of Sinan. Decoration is concentrated around 
windows, doors, and the large arches of the octagon which rises 
within the square and the mihrab. An important exception is the 


60 See p.45b. 


stalactite ornament of the pendentures, a feature used by Sinan to 
draw attention to the transition from the square plan to the 
octagon and thence the circle of the dome, a transition which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed, so cleverly are the columns of 
the octagon fitted within the square (pl. 19.78). The panel 
ornaments of mihrab, doors and windows are again of pure 
Ottoman type (pl. 19.80). The throne intended for the use of the 
Turkish governor stands in front of the south wall. From its top, 
reached up a tiny staircase, the imam of the mosque still leads the 
prayer (pl. 19.79). Almost identical thrones survive in mosques 
designed by Sinan, such as the mosque of Coban Mustafa at 
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RAAB 


Fig. 19.7 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. Plan, elevation and section (see also 
next page). 
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Gebze.9! The minbar is likewise exactly similar to those built in 
Istanbul at this time.9? 

Although the minaret conforms to the existing Yemeni type in 
general character and type of decoration, it has a more austere line 
and a nobler unity than most of the others, and is conceivably the 
work of the same Turkish architect. There is no cylindrical shaft; 
instead the minaret rises from its square base first eight-sided, 
then sixteen-sided to the sixteen-sided balcony. Above it 
continues sixteen-sided until it meets the dome which vanishes to 
a point in sixteen flutes. There is some structural evidence that 
the minaret was built later than the eastern wall of the courtyard. 


The history of the fine Qubbat Talhah is confused (fig. 19.8; pls. 
2,32, and pls. 19.82-85). According to al-Hajari? it was an ancient 
mosque which remained small for many centuries. It was then 
enlarged and its minaret was built by the Ottoman governor 
Muhammad Pasha in 1029/1619-20. He furnished the mosque 
with precious carpets. There is then a gap in the record of its 
history until 1247/1831-2, when the Imam al-Mahdi 'Abdullah b. 
al-Imam al-Mutawakkil Ahmad renovated or partly rebuilt it, a 
fact recorded on an inscription added to the interior south wall of 
the prayer-hall.5* 

The mosque consists of a domed prayer hall of the same type 
as at al-Bakiriyyah, but without the side annexes. It is fronted on 
the western side by a two-arched porch with four domes. The 
arches in this case are semi-circular, and the doors, windows, and 
internal furnishings differ in design from al-Bakiriyyah type. 

Externally the resemblance between the two prayer halls is 
quite strong, Qubbat Talbah having a dome of the same shape, 


61 Cf. Aslanapa, O, op. cit., p. 218. 

62 Al-Hajari, however, claims that the minbar was a part of the redecoration 
ordered by Sultan “Abd al-Hamid during the second Ottoman occupation, in 
1298/1880-1. Al-Hajari further mentions that Turkish (Rumi) carpets were 
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19.75 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. The arcaded porch fronting the prayer hall. 


with similar octagonal turrets at the corners. As in al-Bakiriyyah 
the minaret is in the traditional Yemeni style. In this case, 
however, it does not appear to have been the work of the same 
architect as the qubbah, nor to have been integrated into its 
design. For although the minaret touches the prayer hall eastern 
wall, the latter is slightly higher, and the stonework is quite 
different, that of the minaret being horizontally striped, by 
building alternate courses of light and dark stone, while the wall 
of the prayer hall is plain. The proportions of the minaret are also 
strange, the base being unusually high and the polygonal stage 
and the main cylindrical shaft above very squat. 


added at this time. (Masājid, 17; A'immat al-Yaman, (2), I, 14.) 

63 Masajid, 68. 

64 Al-Hajari deciphered it as it ‘made a useful addition to it and made it a dome,’ 
but this is not consistent with the evidence given below, in particular that of 
the style of the windows. 
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19.76 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah, The ablution block. 


Accepting that the minaret was not built at the same time as 
the prayer hall, it seems likely that the minaret was built first, as 
al-Hajari suggests, and that later the height of the lower parts was 
raised by casing the original structure, to bring the square base to 
the height of the prayer hall. The date of the erection of the 
domed main building is unknown, but it has a number of archi- 
tectural features which suggest an 11th/17th century attribution 
(see below). 

Nothing remains of the earliest mosque, nor of the enlarge- 
ment made to it when the minaret was built in 1029/1619-20, 
although the open-air ablutions, the covered ablutions, the well- 
ramp (mirna‘) and the poor lodgings above it may date from 
before this period. 

Externally the prayer hall has fine decorative plasterwork on 
the dome and octagonal turrets, the dome appears to have been 
pierced originally with four rows of small openings to let in top 
light, which would have created a most beautiful and unusual 
effect. A high brass finial with a crescent surmounts the dome; 
another, carrying a ring, crowns the minaret. 

Four pairs of doors with two different decorative patterns give 
access to the interior. All seem to have been meant to have 
protecting porches, but that on the south no longer exists, if it was 
ever built. The doors are internally exceptionally well decorated, 


65 E.g. in Istanbul, Üsküdar, Yeni Valide Mosque, lower windows 1012/1603, 
and Cairo, Mosque of Sinan Pasha 989/1581 and Mosque of Malike Safiye 
1019/1619, 
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and set in deep recesses so that, when open, the exterior 
decorations of the door faces line the reveals. A single step leads 
up onto the praying floor of the mosque. Internally, equally 
splendid panelled window shutters and cupboard doors are set in 
wide decorative frames. 

The design of the minbar is unusual in being recessed into the 
wall thickness. A flight of steps rises internally from the eastern- 
most doors to the high doors to the right of the mihrab (pl. 19.85). 

The mihrab has a particularly fine design (pl. 19.86) resem- 
bling in its upper part that of the mosque of al-Madrasah. 

The high windows in the drum of the dome are quite unusual 
in San'a' in the strictly geometric design of their tracery, based on 
pure circles, and also in the careful harmony of colours, ranging 
from honey-coloured to dark orange (pl. 19.85). They are 
reminiscent of Ottoman work in Istanbul and Cairo.55 


Later Mosques 


After the Ottoman conquest there was a return to a taste for 
simpler mosques, with transverse arcades, usually with scalloped 
ornaments, carrying flat roofs supported on beams. Tombs, 
however, were roofed with domes, and these frequently bore 
evidence of influence from the surviving Ottoman buildings. In 


19.77 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. Interior of a dome in the porch of the prayer 
hall. 


several cases the entire mosque was conceived in forms derived 
from al-Bakiriyyah. 


The mosque and qubbah of al-Mutawakkil were built in two 
stages. The original building, to the east, was built by the Imam 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah al-Qasim in 1139/1726-7,° and served 
both as his tomb chamber containing his tomb, and as the mosque 
(pl. 35; 19.87-90). The upper walls of the interior, the 
pendentives and the mihrab are richly decorated in calligraphy 
and patterning of generally good quality, although already there 
are some hints of decline. The doors, shutters and cupboard are 
relatively unembellished. The tomb is surrounded by a splen- 
didly carved wooden screen which shields it from the rest of the 
prayer space. 

This original building has its own forecourt, with an arcade on 
one side, through which one passes to the forecourt of the second 
building, a grander prayer hall built in the 14th/20th century. 
This has a large central dome standing on four piers linked by 
wide arches, surrounded by eight slightly smaller domes, making 
a most impressive ensemble externally. It has a minbar of the 
Talhah mosque type, and a vigorous treatment of the mihrab 
below the quality of that in the neighbouring tomb. 

There was an architect for the Mosque of al-Mutawakkil in 
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San‘a’ when it was built in ca. 1936. He was the muhandis al- 
Haymi. But he made the plans directly on the earth and there 
were no drawings or models. 


The Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas was built by the Imam al-Mahdi 
li-Din Allah al-‘Abbas in 1164/1750-51.9 It is in external form 
close to the main volume of al-Bakiriyyah, though with an 
asymmetrical court and without a porch or portico. There is a 
fine minaret derived from al-Bakiriyyah but lacking its tautness in 
design (pl. 8). 

Internally, the plaster surfaces are relatively plain; there is no 
great octagon supporting the dome, which instead rises straight 
from plain pendentures, as it does in Qubbat Talhah, but the 
woodwork of doors, windows and shutters is splendidly decorated 
(pls. 33, 34). The minbar is built within the wall as it is in 
Qubbat Talhah. 

The separate domed tomb of the Imam was apparently built 
before his death in 1189/1775-6. The interior is relatively plain, 
presumably to set off the magnificent tomb (pls. 36, 37). 
The wide range of decoration on this tomb is paralleled by door, 
shutter and cupboard designs in the palaces and houses of San‘a’ 
from this time, but its perfect state of preservation allows a much 
clearer idea of the quality of craftsmanship and finish. Opposite 


66 Masajid, 91-2. 
67 Testified by a chronogram quoted by al-Hajari, op. cit., 70. 
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19.78 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. The interior of the prayer hall. 


19.79 Mosque of al-Bakiiriyyah. The interior, with the dakkah, or raised diwan, 
against the rear wall. 


the Imam's tomb is that of one of his wives, a traditional tomb 
which is strangely moving in the simplicity of its worn boulders 
(pl. 19.95). 


The extension of a/-Abhar mosque by the Imam al-Mangur al- 
Husayn in 1171/1757-8 conformed to the original medieval 
design. His domed tomb chamber is richly decorated, but already 
there are signs of decadence in the undisciplined extravagance 
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19.80 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. The interior, looking out through a doorway 
into the courtyard. 


and even crudity of the designs. The tomb itself, although less 
well-preserved, is apparently the precursor of that of al-Mahdi 
al-* Abbas (pl. 19.94). 

In later mosques decoration tends to rely more on bright 
colour than on refinement of pattern.  Bas-relief decoration 
disappears entirely from such late mosques as that of the Bab 
al-Qa‘, in which the garrison used to pray, the mihrab being 
simply ornamented with a painted calligraphic surround in royal 
blue, silver and gold. Ornament of a folk-art type, incorporating 
flowers and birds in strong expressive conventionalized drawing, 
begins to make its appearance in late mosques, along with bright 
colouring; this appears to be an aftermath of the second occupa- 
tion by the Turks, and an indication of the breakdown of 
traditional culture and tastes (e.g. the repainting of the Mosque of 
Ibn al-Husayn in 1355/1936-7, pl. 38), although this bold folk 
decoration has its own appeal. 

The continuing interest in the embellishment of mosques in 
San'a' is evidenced both by the way in which fine new minarets 
have been added within living memory (Ibn al-Husayn, 1355/ 
1936-7), and by the way in which old minarets have been doubled 
in height and much richer ornament added (the minaret of al- 
Zumur, originally built 1205/1790-1, heightened ca. 1365/1945 
pl. 19.96). Some old minarets which retained unpainted brick 
patterns have recently had the pattern picked out and emphasized 
in whitewash. The Mosque of Musa, an 8th/l4th century 
mosque to which a splendid high minaret was added by the Imam 
al-Mangur al-Husayn in 1160/1747-8, was redecorated and the 
minaret repainted in 1393/1973. The great change this brought 
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19.81 Mosque of al-Bakiriyyah. A window. 


to one of the major monuments of the city may be judged by 
comparing the visual effect of the minaret before (pl. 54) and after 
repainting (pl. 19). 

Besides a number of new mosques, generally small and 
undistinguished, which were built in the newer quarters of San‘a’ 
in the 13th/19th and 14th/20th centuries, there are two recently 
erected reinforced concrete mosques designed by foreigners. 
These introduce a jarring note, but their minarets are fortunately 
well hidden from the skyline of the old city. 


List of San‘a’ Mosques 
The numbers in brackets refer to al-Hajari, Masajid San‘a’ 


al-Abzar (3) 

Ibn al-Husayn (4) 
al-Abhar (5) 
al-Abyadayn (6) 

Ibn al-Raja' (7) 

Abu 'l-Rum (7) 

Abu ’1-Sahl (8) 

Abu Shamlah (9) 
al-Akhdar (9) 
Izdamur/Zumur (14) 
Qubbat Iskandar (14) 
Bab al-Qa' (16) 
al-Badawi (16) 
Baghalan (16), ruined 


The Smaller Mosques of San‘a’ 


19.82 Qubbat Talhah. The prayer hall. 
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19.83 Qubbat Talhah. Doorway on the southern side. Exterior. 


Qubbat al-Bakiriyyah (17) 

al-Bilayli (21) 

al-Bahmah (22) 

al-Taqwa (22) 

Tawfiq (23) 

al-Jariyah (23) 

Jami‘ San‘a’ al-Kabir al-Muqaddas (23) 
Jabbanat San‘a’ (39) 
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19.84 Qubbat Talhah. Doorway. Interior. 19.86 Qubbat Talhah. The giblah wall, with the mihrab. 


19.87 Mosque of al-Mutawakkil. Exterior. 


Hajar (43) 
al-Hurqan (48) 

: ; al-Humaydi (48) 
19.85 Qubbat Talhah. The prayer hall. Hanzal (49) 
al-Haymi (50) 
al-Khawi (50), ruined 


al-Jadid (41) al-Kharraz (51) 

al-Jala (42) Dawid (51) 

Jamal al-Din (42) al-Dahinah/Duhaynah (52), ruined 
Janah (42) al-Rahabi (52) 
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19.88 Mosque of al-Mutawakkil. Courtyard. 


19.90 Mosque of al-Mutawakkil. Entrance and tomb. 


19.89 Mosque of al-Mutawakkil. Mthrab. 


al-Rudwan (52) 
al-Rummanah (53), ruined 
al-Zubayr (53), ruined 
al-Sa‘di (53) 

al-Shahid (58) 

al-Sharifah (58) 
al-Shahidayn (59) 
al-Suffah (60), ruined 19.92 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. Ablution building, interior view. 
Salah al-Din (61) 

al-Sayyad (62) 
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Fig. 19.8 Qubbat Talhah. Plan and sections (showing relationship 
to Mirna‘ Talhah). 
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19.93 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. Interior of the prayer hall. 


19.94 Mosque of al-Abhar. Tomb in the qubbah adjoining the prayer hall. 


al-Dabbi (66) 

al-Taq (66) 

al-Tawus (66) 

Talhah (68) 

al-Tawashi (69) 

Qubbat al-Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abbas (70) 
*Addil (70) 

al-‘Urdi (82) 

al-‘Urdi al-Jadid al-Difa‘i (83) 


The Smaller Mosques of San‘a’ 


494 & 


19.95 Qubbat al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. The small tomb alongside that of al-Mahdi 
‘Abbas. 


19.96 Mosque of al-Zumur. Upper part of minaret. 


‘Aqil (83) 

*Ukashah (84), ruined 
al-‘Alami (84) 

‘Ali (86) 

‘Lyad (86) 

Ghuzl al-Bash (87) 
al-Fal (87) 

Fayi‘ (87) 

Farwah b.Musayk (89) 
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19.97 Stand (Rursivy) for holding the Qur'an. 


al-Filayhi (90) 

Qarish (91) 

Qubbat al-Mutawakkil Qasim b. al-Husayn (91) 
al-Qasimi (92) 

al-Qadi (93) 

al-Qasr (93) 

al-Qudat (93) 

Qutayb (94), (voc. uncertain), ruined. 
al-Qilab (94), (Qallab?, uncertain), ruined. 
al-Kubbani (94) 

al-Ka‘bi (95), (voc. uncertain), ruined 
al-Mahamid (95) 

Mahmud (95) 

al-Madrasah (96) 

al-Madhhab (99) 

al-Muradiyyah (113) 

al-Mustashfa (114) 

Ma'ad (114) 

Mu'awiyah (114), ruined 

Mu‘id (114), ruined 

al-Maftun (115) 

al-Muqaddam (115), ruined 

al-Malbadi (115), (?voc.), ruined 
al-Muntaqim (115), ruined 

Locations of 8 forgotten mosques given in al-Hajari, pp. 115-6. 
Musa (121) 

al-Nizayli/Nuzayli (122) 

Nusayr (122) 

Nuqum (123) 

al-Nahrayn (125) 

Nüb (125) 

al-Nür (126) 

al-Hadi Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil (126) 
al-Hadi Yahya (126) 

al-Washali/Wushali (127) 

al-W d hi (129) 


68 K. A. C. Creswell, ‘Origin of the concave mthrab’, Proc. of the 26th Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi, Jan. 4-10, 1964, Poona, 1970, 
237-8, quotes an early Islamic source for the terms muqaddam, mu’akhkhar, 
and javanib, side wings of the mosque. 
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Wahb (b. Munabbih) (129) 
Qubbat al-Imam Yahya (130) 
al-Rugaymi (136) 

The following Masajid Mansiyyah (forgotten) are mentioned 
(136 seq.). 

Mirjan near Masjid Musa. Masjid al-Nisa’ (Miswaddah) in 
the direction of the Maydan. al-Naqawi (Miswaddah) in Tubul- 
Khanah mid 4th century H. (Razi).al-Najjar (Miswaddah Sinan). 
al-Nujaym (Miswaddah). Hind Bint Quran (ditto). Ya‘ish (ditto). 
Al-Ghiyath (Miswaddah) in the direction of Habs al-Dimm an 
8th century mosque. Qubbat al-Fa'iq (Miswaddah). Masjid 
Ruzayq. Masjid Sinan. 

Razi mentions (Masayid, id, 139), M. Man b. Za’idah, 
repaired in 407/1016-17, ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr where biers are prayed 
over, Bir al-‘Azab, Ibn Yazid unknown place, al-Sayaqil, M. 
Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barmaki, in a place known in Razi’s 
day as Suq al-Lasasin, M. Ibn Miqdam Isma‘il b. Sh rus, M. 
al-Amir al-Baghdadi. 

Miswaddah Sinan mentions now forgotten mosques: M. 
Himyar in Harat al-Filaybi lying between al-Filayhi and Dawud 
mosques, Qubbat Bilal at Bab al-Yaman, al-Tubshi‘ah in Harat 
al-Washali, al-Jilani, al-Ribat west of M. Musa, Ribat al-Qindi 
west of the Maydan, al-Rasas in Harat al-Humaydi and another 
Rasas (same name) elsewhere. M. Sasan seemingly near the 
Zabarah Quarter, al-Sakit in Hafat Hammam Saba”, al-Sufi, Harat 
al-Kharraz, al- Tab, Qubbat ‘Abidin in the Suq north of al-Jami‘, 
the ‘Abidin well still west of Suq al-Halaqah, M. al-‘Amidi (a 
well known Hadrami family of fagiAs), al-Qufayli in Harat al- 
Nahrayn south of the Waqf Court (hawiyy), al-Qayyim, Muhyi °l- 
Din, al-Nagis/Nuqays in Harat Masjid al-Kharraz in Darb 
al-Jawfi, al-Nurayn in Hafat al-Tawashi. 

These names are in themselves of some interest and further 
investigation of their history and possible location might bring 
some results. 


Some Technical Terms Relating 
to Mosques 


Barikah/barik, ablution pool open to the sky. 

Bawwabah, = madkhal al-masjid, entrance. 

Tagdimah, portico in front of a building. 

Hayit, garden (of mosque). 

Hawiyy(ah) (pl., hawaya), court. 

Dayir 7 dawwar. 

Dawwar, balcony of minaret, a‘la wa-asfal, upper and lower. 

Zuwwah = qurnah, internal corner of room. 

Sawh(ah) (pl., aswah), court of mosque = şarh or shamsiyyah. 

Sawma‘ah (pl., sawami‘), minaret. 

Mu'akhkhar, southern hall of mosque.5? 

Muttakhidhah = mithar, ablution-place. 

Majnab = janah, wing. 

Mishrag = madkhal al-bab al-sharqi, eastern entrance. This word, 
from Masajid, 69, does not seem in general use today. 

Masfa (pl., masaft), foot-pool. See p. 318, n. 93. 

Magsurah, an enclosure made within a mosque in some appro- 
priate place where one can pray at night or in winter and 
which can be lit without having to light up the whole mosque. 

Mithar (mayahir/majahir), ablution place. 

Mugaddam, northern hall of a mosque. 

Mamsha (pl., mamashi), ablution place, = mithar/muttakhidhah. 

Midgar (pl., mayadir), ablution place. 


Chapter 20 
The Jews of San‘a’ 


Introduction 


An account of the Islamic city of San‘a’ would be sadly lacking 
if its one time large Jewish community, essential to its communal 
life for centuries, were ignored. The Jewish community in the 
Yemen and in San‘a’ in particular, though it departed the city in 
1949-1950, played an integral part in its life for centuries. Judaism 
in the Yemen has, of course, a relatively well-known history 
before Islam, and according to Jewish tradition Jews had settled 
in Barash, the mountain next to Jabal Nuqum, centuries earlier. 
It seems safe to assume there was a Jewish community in San‘a’ 
when the Yemen adopted Islam, and there is in fact an allusion 
to Jews in the first Hijrah century by the historian of the early 
period of San‘a’, al-Razi.’ For the last three centuries or so— 
for which we have a relative abundance of historical data on the 
city’s Jewish community—it has evidently been engaged mainly 
in commerce and the crafts, forming a part of its urban civilization 
as a whole. With the departure of the Jews many traditional 
crafts, such as the polishing of jewel-stones and native silversmith 
work, have disappeared from San‘a’, though a little gem-polishing 
is said still to be carried on by Muslims. Moreover in the 
neighbouring Aden Protectorates over the years before 1962 
many traditional crafts gave way to imported manufactured 
articles; this factor no doubt also helped the disappearance of 
traditional crafts from the Yemen. 

The Yemenite Jews seem, in the main, to have been descen- 
dants of the native population who had embraced Judaism in 
the pre-Islamic period, as for instance in the case of the Hamdan 
tribe who ‘were near San‘a’ and mixed with Himyar, adopting 
with them the religion of Judaism in the days when Dhu Nuwas 
adopted Judaism and they adopted Judaism with him.” Yet there 
were also non-Arabian elements in the community as names like 
Fayyumi and ‘Iraqi indicate. Nevertheless it is to be accounted 
as much Yemenite as the Muslims themselves—the community’s 
language was basically the colloquial Arabic of the country and 
in their daily life the Jews were closely associated with the 
Muslim population, more especially perhaps in the country 
districts. 


1 Tarikh San‘a’, Damascus, 1974. 

2 Ibnal-Kalbi, Kua5b ai-Amam, Cairo, 1914, 10, etc. 

3 [bn al-A‘tham, Kirab ai-Futuh, Hyderabad, 1388/1968-1395/1975, II, 71. 

4 Op. cit., 114. Al-Maqdisi, Descriptio imperii Moslemici (Ahsan al-taqasim), ed. de 
Goeje, BGA, Leiden, 1906, 95, writing in 375/985, says that in the Arabian 
Peninsula the number of Jews exceeds that of the Christians. 

5 Jewish domestic architecture in San‘a, Yemen, Jerusalem, 1957, 68. 

6 Op. cit., 32. 

7 In San‘a’ one also says sugzugi, a lane, and in Hodeidah, muequr. 


The Jewish Settlements in San‘a’ 


One of the earliest indications of the existence of Jews in 
San'a' is Ibn al-A'tham's? statement that the general Jariyah b. 
Qudamah, after the opposition to the Caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib in 
western Arabia had been settled, dealt with people (gazem— 
perhaps tribal Jews?) who had accepted Islam, then apostatized 
from it, ‘so he killed them and burned them with fire after the 
killing.” Verses composed on the event declare that, 


Folk (agwam) in San‘a’ adopted Judaism (tahawwada after 
they had acknowledged the signs of the Book and accepted 
Islam. 


At first the Jewish community in Islamic Santa' may not 
have been very large for al-Razi,* writing of the year 381/991, put 
the number of Jewish houses at only 35. 

Goitein-Rathjens? quote the Jewish tradition that the first 
Jewish Quarter was in or near the Qasr—by which latter the 
present citadel area is probably to be understood, but of course 
this is not substantiated by literary evidence remounting to an 
early date. Al-Razi® specifically mentions in his own day (first 
half of the 5th/11th century) the synagogue (bi‘at al-Yahud) at 
the south end of the Tinners’ Lane (Zuqaq? al-Mubayyidin) 
opposite the ruined Christian church.? Assuming the Tinsmiths 
were then more or less where they are now, this would place the 
synagogue somewhere south of the present Suq; this is not really 
near the Qasr, but it would be near Ghumdan. 

Jewish sources claim that the Jews moved at an unstated 
period from the Qasr area to al-Marbaki, a variant of the name 
al-Barmaki, because of a dispute between an Imam and a head of 
the community. If 'Imam' means Zaydi Imam, the move could 
hardly have taken place before 723/1323 but a Jewish source 
places the move before the time of Maimonides (12th century). 
All Jewish documents, says Goitein,! call the town officially 
‘San‘a’, which is situated on the watercourse al-Marbaki.' A 
marginal note to the Ghayat al-amani! under the annals for the 
year 601/1204-5 says that Masjid Ibn al-Husayn;" also called 


8 This is possibly the Coppersmiths' Süq of today. 
9 This does not seem to be the Qalis but another church. 

10 Goitein-Rathjens, loc. cit. 

11 Ibid, loc. cit. Professor Goitein has referred us to Sa'arat Teman, 138, for a 
document dated Monday, 16 October, 1536, mentioning the Barmaki. 

12 Of Yahya b. al-Husayn, ed. ‘Ashur and Ziyádah, Cairo, 1388/1968, I, 388. Of 
course this does not mean that the actual note is any earlier than the last date in 
this chronicle, 1045/1636. 

13 Muhammad al-Hajari, Masajid San‘a’, San‘a’, 1361/1942, 4. 
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Masjid al-Sawma‘ah (a little east of the Sa’ilah) and south of the 
road leading from the Sa'ilah to al-Filaybi Quarter is west of the 
Jewish houses (Buyüt Ahl al-Dhimmah). 1f, in former times, 
they lived in al-Filayhi as Qafih relates and in Dar al-Tawashi this 
would locate the Barmaki ghayP* round about the open area 
leading to Sha'ub. Jewish sources allude to al-Marbaki up to 
before 1679 but Goitein says that in the later part of the seventeenth 
century the name al-Marbaki figures no more. He quotes a 
Jewish source saying that the Jews were asked to leave al-Marbaki 
and move to al-Quzali—but as this is close to al-Filayhi the move 
could not have been far, and there is a document showing that 
they were in al-Quzali before 1670. From al-Quzali it is not far 
to Masjid al-Jalā, and they settled also west of the Sa’ilah in 
the Nahrayn area. They are said by the poet al-Dhahbani" to 
have lived in Shukr, mixed with Muslims. 

These movements might point to an increase in the Jewish 
population of San’a’ and perhaps also to growth in their industries 
under the secure and prosperous rule of the great Zaydi Imams 
of the period. The settlement in Bir al-‘Azab Quarter took place 
after the expulsion from San‘a’ in 1091/1680. 


Outline History of the San‘a’ 
Jewish Community 


In the long history of San‘a’ the normally good relations 
between Jews and Muslims were, from time to time, disturbed 
by events such as the looting of Jewish property, or by excessive 
zeal of some officials, or by the excitement created by Messianic 
movements among the Jews themselves. Correspondingly there 
was a tendency among Muslims that manifested itself from time 
to time to wish to see Jews convert to Islam, but when this 
appeared to overstep what the sAarz'ah had ordained for the 
peaceful co-existence of the two faiths there were Muslim critics 
as well as Jewish complaints. The common culture of both 
communities and their tolerance of each other is impressive. lt 
must be remembered too that if the Jews suffered from tribal 
depredations they were also faithfully protected by tribal custom 
when they had relations with a tribe, and the Jews were subject 
to the same treatment as the non arms-bearing Muslim craftsmen, 
traders and others—and if Jewish wealth was squeezed by officials 
from time to time these officials would mete out similar treatment 
to their fellow-Muslims of the corresponding class. It has even 
been asserted that the distinctive dress" of the Jews had the effect 
of protecting them during inter-tribal strife among the Muslims. 
In the proverbs current among both Jews and Muslims the 
human side of the relationship is well evinced—the Muslim has a 
sort of rueful and humorous appreciation of the Jew as a smart 
business man—but as he considers this a virtue in a fellow- 
Muslim’ he really admires it in his Jewish fellow-countryman. 
The section that follows shows that the Jews at the very least 
found life in Muslim Yemen tolerable. 

Detailed information about Jewish life in San'a' is lacking for 
the period before the seventeenth century. We are told that the 
community had occupied various sites in the city, among them, 
that of Süq al-Munahhisin, the Brass-smiths’ Market west of al- 
Qasr gate. In the earlier part of the seventeenth century the Jews 
seem to have lived mainly in the quarter known today as Hayy 


14 See p. 45b. 

15 Al- “Jala fil, see Masajid, 42. A certain Móri Joseph at al-Quzali bears the name 
ur 1 which shows that his family must at one time have resided in that 

uarter. 

16 Muhammad al-Dhahbani, al-Aghnam al-sha‘biyyah, Ta‘izz, 1969, 34. 

1? Cf. E. Brauer, Ethnologie der Jemenitischen Juden, Heidelberg, 1934, 78 passim 
but see p. 42). 

18 See the proverbs quoted p. 425a-b. 

19 See pp. 353b, 400a. 

20 C. J. Cruttenden, ‘Narrative of a Journey from Mokhá to San’a’, JRGS, 
London, 1838, VII, 267-89. "The Jews are the principal artisans and live in a 
Quarter of the city appropriated to them. Each man pays 25 komasis (khamasi ?) 
a month, about a dollar a year. There is a Shaykh who is responsible for this 
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al-Jalà', in which stands Masjid al-Jala'? constructed by Imam 
al-Qàsim b. Muhammad in 1091/1680 on the site of the synagogue 
there. It lies close to the lower east bank of the Sa’ilah. It is however 
thought that the Jews did not live exclusively in this Quarter but 
had houses in different parts of San‘a’, as was certainly the case in 
other Yemeni towns. Cruttenden? speaks of Dar al-Tawashi, 
sometimes called “BakhírP, in the east of the town, as being in 
former days appropriated to the Jews. 

Following the Zaydi conquest of the country from the Turks in 
the early seventeenth century, relations between Jews and Muslims 
seem to have been strained. The attitude of the first Zaydi Imam, 
al-Hadi (3rd/9th century) towards the dhimmis had been 
protective. 

He is reported to have told them, 'If any molest you, refer 
the matter to me so that I can give you justice from them.’ This 
policy of protection became the normal policy of his successors. 
However some of the Zaydi ulema seem to have been exercised 
by the question as to why the Jews had been expelled from certain 
parts of the Arabian peninsula in the early days of Islam, but not 
from the Yemen. The leader of the movement to expel the 
Jews was al-Badr Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Amir who, against 
the opposition of other ulema, won over the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
to this policy. 

In 1676 the Imam ordered all Jews to adopt Islam,” and when 
they refused, he ordered the demolition of synagogues, and 
prohibited Jewish prayers in public. Then, in 1678, Jews who 
refused to adopt Islam were commanded to remove to the Tihamah 
and their property declared forfeit. The number of those who 
converted was very small indeed and in 1680, the Jews of San‘a’ 
removed in a body to Mawza‘, whither they were shortly followed 
by members of other Jewish communities. In the unhealthy 
coastal district to which they had been banished the Jews were 
exposed to severe privation. Fortunately, relations with the 
Muslim community remained unaffected by this phase of 
the Imam’s policy. We learn that when the Jews arrived at 
Mawza‘, they were publicly welcomed by the governor, Sayyid 
Ahsan, with the customary presents of bread and water; and, in 
the following year, a number of district governors, with the 
governor of ‘Amran at their head, were urging the Imam to 
permit the Jews to return to San‘a’. it is said that the governor of 
‘Amran was particularly pressing in this matter because the heavy 
rains from which his district was suffering at this time were 
thought to be a punishment for the treatment which the Jews had 
suffered. Other governors were anxious about the economic 
plight of their districts, which had been deprived of vital trades 
carried on by Jews. 

Within the year, the Jews were allowed to return to San‘a’ 
though they were not permitted to return to their former homes. 
Jewish sources vary wildly as to the number of survivors of the 
starvation and disease of the Tihamah. In San‘a’, the Kanisat 
al-‘Ulama’, the only synagogue to escape demolition, had been 
converted into a mosque (Masjid al-Jala’), the great bath had been 
taken over by the Waqf (now Hammam al-Jala’) and in the 
upheaval a great number of Mss. and printed books had been 
destroyed. However the wealth of the San'a' Tews seems not to 
have been greatly affected, and they were able to set up what 
seems to have been a flourishing community. After their return, 
the Jews continued to work in San'a', though they did not live 
payment, plus taxes on their vines, gardens erc. They sell silver, gunpowder, 
spirits, and work as artisans, e.g. shoemakers.' 

According to M. Zadoc, History and customs of the Jews in the Yemen, Tel Aviv, 
1967, 54, Imam Abmad b. al-Hasan ordered first the demolishing of the 
synagogues and prohibited prayers in public. Later he demanded all Jews 
convert to Islam in order to put into effect the decree of the Caliph "Umar, 
"There will be no two religions in the Hijaz.’ Thus he was ready to impose any 
decree likely to bring about their conversion. Al-Mahdi wished to unite the 
country which was divided into ten small kingdoms. In order to strengthen his 
régime he proclaimed that the Yemen is holy to Muslims and hence there is no 
room for Jews in it. Until the last moment he tried cunningly to convince the 


Jews to convert. However, when they refused to do so the expulsion order was 
carried out. 
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The Jews of San‘a’ 


The Jewish Quarter of San‘a’ 


This diagram corresponds approximately with von Wissmann’s map (p. 118) the Jewish Hammam al-Usta, now H. al-Faysh, faysh meaning land not owned 
though distances to the city walls appear inaccurate. The concentration of or cultivated. Most synagogues are identifiable from Brauer (pp. 306-7) who 
markets includes al-Majzarah, the Abattoir, al-Haddadin, the Blacksmiths, S. gives K(s)sar for Qassar, al-Mas‘a, the walking place was for recreation. Al- 
al-‘Inab, Grape Market, S. al-Habb, Grain Market, S. al-Quss, Plasterers. The Mahariq should mean kilns and Majari al-Mirmidah where rubbish is dumped 
western Bath is presumably al-Makhlafah, that near al-Sulbi (Qa' al-‘Ulufi) was to be carried off by floods. Streets bear names of known Jewish families. 
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there but in Qa‘ al-Yahüd, west of Bir al-‘Azab. Their greatest 
concentration was in the ‘Aqil Quarter, where the Silver Market 
was, and near the Suq al-Zabib or Raisin Market (there was a 
Customs post or Gumruk in this latter). Suq al-Mibsatah (the 
Old Clothes Market) is close by. They also had shops in other 
parts of old San‘a’ and mixed freely with the Muslims in the 
times of the Hamid al-Din, besides having shops in Qa‘ al-Yahud 
to which they returned at night.7 In the planning of the new 
quarter, priority was given to considerations of security; houses 
were built so as to be easily defensible: each had its own well, 
while some had more than one. The concern with defence 
reflects not so much anxiety about the attitude of the Muslim 
authorities, as the troubled state of the country during this period. 
Jews suffered, not so much from official policy as from the riots and 
affrays which frequently broke out among the Arab tribes. A 
wealthy community forbidden to bear arms would naturally suffer 
at such times. Jews were forbidden to build higher than two 
storeys”? and hence many houses were built with a cellar. Life in 
such towns as Kuhlan, Hajjah, Sabrah, Habür, Zulaymah, and 
al-Südah proved so precarious for defenceless craftsmen during the 
years 1717-25 that the Jews were obliged to leave, or assimilate 
themselves to the Muslim community. Thai the Jewish 
community in San‘a’ was able to survive this difficult period may 
well be due to the protection of the Imam, who, as their Sayyid, 
would be personally responsible for the redress of their grievances. 
During this period no attempt was made to force conversion on the 
Jews, though we are told by Said Yahuda ben Shelomo al-Sa'di in 
his chronicle Dof! ha-Zeman™ that, during these years of drought 
and famine, Jews were offered material support on condition that 
they embrace Islam. 

Having survived this difficult period, the Jews of San‘a 
enjoyed nearly forty years of growing prosperity. No fewer than 
twenty-two synagogues were built in San‘a’ after the return from 
Mawza'. 

In 1762 the Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abbas ordered the destruction of 
all synagogues, though thirty years later his son, al-Mangur ‘Ali 
was induced, in return for a subvention from the fewish commu- 
nity, to allow them to be rebuilt. 

At this time most San‘a’ Jews were craftsmen:?5 there were 
very few traders. It was usual for a son to follow his father's 
trade, though the prestigious and profitable occupation of silver- 
smith regularly recruited those whose fathers had followed other 
trades. It was normal for apprentices to silversmiths to work for a 
year without pay, or even to pay a premium for the privilege. 
Women of all classes seem to have worked at embroidery. There 
are frequent references in the Beth Din/ documents to widows of 
quite wealthy families supporting themselves by their handiwork. 

It is possible, on the basis of documents from the Beth Din in 
San'a', dating from the latter decade of the 12th/18th century, to 
detect the existence of three classes of wealth among the Jews. It 


22 Cf. Niebuhr, Description, 335-36. 

23 This is expressly permitted them in the document quoted on p. 430b. 

24 Sefunot, Jerusalem, 1975, I. Cf. S. D. Goitein, ‘A Hebrew-Arabic manuscript 
on s ao of the Jews in Yemen’, Kirjath Sefer, Jerusalem, 1937-38, XIV, 
ii, 256-70. 

25 For a complete list of professions see p. 239a-b. 

26 This is a collection of the Court Records of the San'a' Jews. Professor 
Ratzaby informs us that it seems to be the registration of the Secretary to the 
Court who recorded every affair discussed and every verdict in two to three 
lines. It deals with religion, marriage, divorce, inheritance, and also claims 
between man and man in the questions over sale of property, money, houses, 
books, debts. The first volume is a copy of the original, the second, the 
original itself. It is now in the University of Jerusalem, A preliminary look 
at the document seems to indicate that it contains information on commerce 
in San‘a’ likely to be useful in writing the history of the city. 

27 Brauer, op. cit., 42. 

28 Sayyid ‘Abdullah al-Habshi of the Dar al-Kutub in San'Z', following a dis- 
cussion on the controversy, provided the following bibliography on it. 

Muh. al-Shawkani (1173-1250/1760- 1832), Hall a-ashkal fi ybar al- Yahud 
‘ala ilrigat al-azbal {al-Badr ai-ali*, 1, 391, incorrectly, adhyal,) transcribed 
in 1368/1948-9 in the hand-writing of Muh. b. Husayn al-Sayaghi, 44 fol. 
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would seem that the community was divided in the proportion 
9: 40: 11, in ascending order of wealth. The typical member of 
the second class was three times wealthier than a typical member 
of the first, while a typical member of the third class was eight 
times wealthier. There may have been a few families very much 
richer. Unfortunately it has not proved possible to relate these 
classes to specific occupations and trades. For instance it is not 
clear whether the poorest Jews—and some are known to have been 
very poor—appear in those figures at all. A plausible estimate of 
the number of Jews belonging to wealthy families would be about 
1,700 persons. And some of these families must have been very 
wealthy indeed by Yemen standards. Some Jews owned extensive 
property, houses and shops, not only in the Qa' al-Yahud, but 
also in the rest of the town. Thus the property of one of the 
wealthy ‘Uzayri family at his death in the last decade of the 12th/ 
18th century amounted to a house, valued at 500 riyals; four 
shops in the town valued at 520 riyals; and eighteen shops in the 
Qa‘ al-Yahud valued at 355 riyals. The property included a shop 
in the “Aqil quarter valued at 120 riyals and one in the Süq of 
Hamid al-Din, valued at 200 riyals. In addition there is mention of 
a plot of land in Suq al-Hatab. Since the average price for a house in 
the Qa‘ at this period was 150 riyals, this was obviously a very 
wealthy man indeed. 

Some Jews also owned considerable holdings of agricultural 
land. Thus Musa and Yusuf al-‘Uzayri divided between them- 
selves an estate left by their late father, Salim, valued in all at 386 
riyals. 

The relationship of clientage between the Zaydi Imams and 
the Jewish community was not entirely to the advantage of the 
latter. It was customary, after the expulsion of the Turks, for the 
ruling Imam to pay an annual subsidy to the leaders of those 
tribes which had taken part in the revolt. In 1818 the Imam 
‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil, who was a very weak ruler, decided 
to discontinue the practice. Accordingly he gave orders that 
when the representatives of the tribes presented themselves to 
receive their subsidy they should be thrown into prison. His 
agents in this plot were Jews who carried out his orders with 
zeal in their anxiety to show loyalty. The tribes rioted, and, when 
the Imam refused to give way, they attacked the Jewish Quarter.” 

At some time in the latter half of the 18th or the earlier half of 
the 19th century the duty was imposed on the Jewish community 
to see to the removal of excrement from the privies of the city, and 
to remove dead animals. The earlier history of this service is 
Obscure: it would seem originally to have been performed within 
Qa‘ al-Yahiid itself by Jews, and in the city by Muslim bath- 
keepers. The question of the legality of imposing the duty on the 
Jews was the subject of extensive controversy among the ulema in 
the latter half of the 12th/18th century, notably between the gad? 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Shawkani and ‘Abdullah b. “Isa al-Kawkabani 28 
The matter was certainly discussed as early as 1788. 


Library of Husayn al-Sayaghi, San‘a’. I noted a copy in the Jami of San‘a’. 
Photocopy in Dar al-Kutub ai-Misriyyah, no. 2216. 

The riposte to this is:- 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Isa b. Muh. al-Kawkabani, Irsa! al-magal ‘ala izalat hall al- 
ashkal fi 'l-radd ‘ala kitab al-Shawkani, transcribed in 1368/1948-9, 49 fol., 
in the afore-going collection in the Dar al-Kurub. The author died in 1224/ 
1809 (al-Badr al-jah*, 1, 391). 

Another Sayyid, who became Qadi of San'a', and died about 1240/1824, 
wrote a polemic against al-Kawkabani:- 

‘All b. ‘Abdullah al-Jalal (al-San'ani), TawgiA wujuh al-tkherlaf fi izalat 
al-ashkal fi ijbar al- Yahud ‘aia iltigat al-azbal, transcribed in 1269/1852-3, 74 
fol., in the Dar al-Kutub collection and library of al-Sayaghi. (For al-Jalal, 
see al-Badr al-jaii‘, 1, 469). 

Two further ripostes are:- 

Muh. al-Shawkani, Tafwig/tafrig ai-nibal ‘ala/ila irsal al-maqal fi "I-radd 
‘aid kitab "Abdullah b. ‘Isa (variants (rom al-Badr altali‘, 1, 469, prefixed 
and preferred), transcribed in 1368/1948-9, 59 fol., in the Dar al-Kutub and 
al-Sayaghi's library. 

Ibid, a-I'la! li-tabqiq al-magal, transcribed at same date, 91 fol., in al- 
Sayaghi’s library. 

A treatise probably supporting ai-Kawkabani is:- 


San'anis today who still recall the Jews, confirm that the 
community was considered to belong to three social classes, the 
upper (u/ya), middle (wusfa) and lower (dunya) class Jews. The 
squad (firgah) in charge of cleansing was drawn from the lower 
class which dealt with the privies (marakidY? and dragged out the 
dead animals (maytah al-hayawanat), roped by the four legs, 
outside the walls (Rasoarib) Rossi”? says the Bayt al-Mal paid 
the Jews to remove dead dogs from San'a', a function a Muslim 
would be loath to perform. There were two places for dumping 
refuse of this sort, one to the north and one to the south of $an‘a’. 
In the early twenties of this century Rihani*! notes that 20 USA 
cents a donkey load was paid to the Jews who supplied the bath- 
Keepers. ‘In recent years,’ says Barer,?? ‘when they went on strike 
against low wages, the leaders of the Jewish community in San‘a’ 
were imprisoned until they could be prevailed upon to return.’ 
Imprisonment of its leaders was the normal action rulers took 
against an offending group to bring it back to order or to punish it 
for any sort of misdemeanour—this can be observed for instance 
in Qanun $ang’. Nowadays (1972) ordinary dirt and sweepings 
(kans) are taken away from the city by lorries. Local farmers 
spread the town refuse on their fields and as, today, it contains 
many tin cans and plastics, the result is unsightly. 

As had been the case during the previous Turkish occupation, 
the Jews suffered during the period 1849-1918 from the unsettled 
state of the country. Serious rioting in 1851 against the Turkish 
administration led a number of Jews to flee San‘a’. During these 
anxious times, no fewer than three self-styled Messiahs made 
their appearance in the country. 

The Jews fared better under the Zaydi regime which ousted 
the Turks. The Imàm took a benevolent attitude towards the 
Jews—]ewish agents of the Imam had risked their lives in rousing 
the tribes against the Turks—and guaranteed security to the 
Jews in return for various taxes and the imposition of the social 
restrictions of the ‘Covenant of ‘Umar’.” An annual jizyah was 
to be levied on every Jew over the age of thirteen. For the purposes 
of this tax the Jews were divided into three classes: the wealthiest 
to pay 3 3/4 riyals; the less wealthy, 1 7/8 riyals; and the poorest 
15/16 riyal?* Traders whose profits exceeded a certain amount 
were to pay a 20 per cent tax on the profits. (These classes might 
correspond to the three classes mentioned above which can be 
detected in the Beth Din documents.) 

In addition the 'decree of the orphans' was enforced according 
to which orphans were to be brought up in the Islamic faith. 
Between the years 1921-5 there were many such cases. Jews 


‘Abdullah b. Bashir al-Maliki, ZaAqgig al-maqal ma-qat" al-jidal “ala hall 
uiae wa-trsal al-maqat, transcribed in 1369/1949-50, 84 fol., al-Sayaghi's 
ibrary. 

Apparently a final reply is:- 

‘All b. ‘Abdullah al-Jalal, af-Jbjal H-da pa al-:kAtilal fi rísalat bar al- 
ind ‘ala sitiqat al-azbal, transcribed in 1369/1949-50, 79 fol., in al-Sayaghi's 
ibrary. 
In general, whatever practical considerations may have prompted certain 
ulema to support this measure enforcing so unpalatable a task on the Jews, it 
would be applying the principle of a/-jaghar wa-'I-dhillah, humiliation and 
abasement, which is so frequently mentioned in the following pages. It 
nevertheless is not to be assumed that these controversies of the ulema reflect 
the general practice of the Muslim community as a whole. 

29 The job of maker of flat animal dung cakes dried for fuel is »wukabbi? (Brauer, 
op. cit., 236). For the supplier of human excrement to the bath-keeper the 
document infra uses a word mugayyrib. Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished proverbs 
include a saying, Kull wāhid Yahudi nafs-ak, Everyone (must act) as his 
own Jew. The allusion is to the domestic work of Jews in the kitchens and 
privies of Muslim houses, and is explained as tahdhir min tawsikh al-mirhad, 
an injunction to see to the cleanliness of the privy as there are no Jews 
present to do this distasteful work. 

Collection of animal dung for fuel is done today by Arab women in the 
villages round San‘a’ and elsewhere. Mukhbazi is a hole in which dung is 
collected from which they make the flat dung cakes called &ibi' (plur., 
kibayah) There are also small round balls of droppings calied ja'maz: 
(plur., ja'amiz) used for kindling (Duia‘ Hamdan). Goitein, femenica, 
121, no. 872, discusses the drying of sheep-and-goat dung on the flat house 
roofs—which in many places, e.g., Shakir of Arhab and Najran, are used as 
privies—a custom still in practice in the Jewish Quatter in Aden until the 
twenties of this century. This topic may fitly be concluded with another of 
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resorted to various shifts to evade the decree, such as marrying the 
orphans when young or sending them secretly to Aden. Though 
officials could be overzealous in the execution of such decrees it 
should be pointed out that the Imam himself tempered their 
enthusiasm. Indeed, despite the various disabilities placed on 
them, the Jews were never more secure in their property than 
under this Imam. For example, it is said that when a Jew, who 
had been robbed by a Muslim, complained to the local governor, 
the case was referred to the Imam, who ordered the arrest of all 
the local shaykhs, whereupon the property was recovered within a 
matter of days. 

The Imam passed regularly through the Jewish quarter, usually 
on the way to Friday prayers, when he would receive petitions 
from Jews. Twice a year, at the feasts of Passover and Tabernacles, 
the Jews were accustomed to send a letter of thanks to the Imam 
as their patron, together with a present, usually a live ox. 

Though the Jewish community in the Yemen was never 
completely isolated from foreign contacts, it is not until the 13th/ 
19th century that European influences began seriously to affect 
the lives of the Jews of San'a'. Europeans such as the French 
professor Joseph Halévy and the Austrian Edward Glaser visited 
the country on visits partly sponsored by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and became personally involved with the fate of the 
Jewish communities. (Glaser even in fact went so far as to recom- 
mend, in an article in a German newspaper, the setting up in the 
Yemen of a Jewish state under German protection, so as to fill the 
vacuum that was being created by the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire!) 

Both of these scholars formed close friendships with Hayyim 
Habshiish, who served them each faithfully as a guide and who 
has left us his own account of his travels with Halévy, written at 
the request of Glaser. It was through such men as Habshush that 
Halévy and Glaser introduced the Jews of San‘a’ to ideas and 
movements in the wider Jewish world, notably those of the 
Haskalah, (a 19th century movement to reform Jewish education 
in the light of modern scholarship), and the Hibbat Zion (the 
Aspiration for Zion) movement. There are said to have been six 
prominent Jews in San‘a’ who were the principal leaders of the 
movement for reform, among them Rabbi Sa‘id al-‘Arusi and 
Rabbi Yahya Qafih. Naturally in the conditions prevailing in 
San'a', these men by themselves could do little to realize their 
educational ambitions (Habshush tells of attempts to master 
chemistry to which the father of al-'Arüsi devoted most of his 
time quite fruitlessly). This activity eventually crystallized in a 


Qadi Ismi‘ll’s proverbs, a/-Amzhal ai-Yamaniyah, 1, 235, no. 667, Imia 
"Lbayt kiba, wa-la timli-h nisa, Fill the house with dung-cake fuel, but don’t 
fill ic with women! This, he explains, is a wise precaution because at certain 
active seasons in the country-side people do not come into town with fuel-cakes. 
The latter part of the proverb is a warning against marrying many wives 
whose presence would create problems in a household. Synonyms of 
kiba are, in Dhamar gamj, in Yarim dumaj. See M. Burchardt, Aus dem 
Jemen, Taf. xiii. 

In Habban in 1947 one used to see dung-cakes drying in the Jewish 
Quarter, but possibly this had no special significance. 

30 L'Arabo parlato, 189. 

31 Arabian peak and desert, London, 1930, 82. 

32 Magic carpet, 135. 

33 Cf. A. S. Tritton, The Calsphs and their non-Muslim subjects, Oxford-Mysore, 
1930, 5, discussing the Covenant the attribution of which to ‘Umar cannot 
be maintained. See the restrictions of Yemeni scholars infra. 

34 Qalqashandi, ŞubA ala“ sha, Cairo, 1913-19, III, 462, with a reference to 
Ton Mamrnati, Qawanin ai-dawauin, pp. 318-9, who differs a little, says 
the poll-tax {jizyah} is taken on three classes (sabaqah), four dinars on the 
‘ulya, two on the zeusta, and 1,1/3,1/4 and two kabbahs on the suffa, paid 
on the Ist Muharram. Perhaps this practice was not confined to Egypt and 
the Yemen, 

Ah. al-Murtada, al-Bakr al-zakhkhar, Cairo, 1366-68/1947-49, V, 457, 
says that nobody can make a dhtmmeh contract with the Kitabis except the 
Imam or his governor. If the Imam is unable to protect them he cannot 
take the jizyah. Writing in the early 9th/15th century he says 48 dirhams are 
taken from the rich, 24 from the middle group and 12 from the poor man. 
The least taken in a year is one dinar from poor or rich. If the man is of 
ahi aí-dhahab he pays four dinars a year, and of the aA al-wirg then 48 
dirhams. 
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movement to open a Jewish school organized on modern lines. In 
1903 the San‘a’ community as a body was in correspondence with 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle to negotiate the establishment of 
a school which would ‘save the rising generation from the 
ignorance and stupidity which have reduced us to the lowest 
degree.’ Eventually in 1908, without the assistance of the Alliance, 
the leaders of the community entered into negotiations with the 
Turkish authorities (emancipation had recently been proclaimed 
by the Young Turks) for the establishment of a school. The 
negotiations were successful and a school opened in 1910. The 
Principal was Rabbi Yahya Qafih and the curriculum included 
Hebrew and Arabic and there was a Turkish teacher of arithmetic, 
history, geography and the Turkish language. Yahya Qafih states 
that the curriculum of the school consisted of the Bible, the 
Mishnah, Maimonides, grammar, Turkish language (taught by 
Hafiz Effendi, and later by Ziya’ Bey, with great diligence). The 
fifty boys who were admitted to the school were examined in 
proficiency in Turkish, once a year, by examiners appointed by 
the Government (who were impressed by their progress). On the 
following day, they were examined in Hebrew and Arabic. There 
was, however, considerable opposition to the enterprise among 
the Jews, partly on account of the school’s Turkish connections: 
many parents refused to send their children on the (not altogether 
unreasonable) suspicion that they might become liable to conscrip- 
tion into the Turkish army. 

Qafih admits, however, that the teaching methods were in fact 
no improvement on those of the traditional Jewish schools in that 
most of the teaching was carried on by the parents of the pupils. 
He insists that there was no tendency in the content of the 
education to pervert the principles of religion: rumours to the 
contrary, he claims, were founded on such superficial matters as 
the fact that some pupils had cut off their distinctive ringlets 
(zunnar). 

The school experienced serious difficulties after 1911, when 
the Turks ceded control of San'a' to Imam Yahya. The Imam, 
who was suspicious of all agencies of modernization, appointed a 
Muslim as Director of the school.?? This seems to have aroused 
resentment in some circles, as did the Turkish teacher. The 
Turkish affiliations of the school were not to the liking of the 
Zaydi gadt, who objected to the uniforms worn by the pupils. 
When the pupils refused to change their dress, they were attacked 
in the street by Muslim children. 

The school was also the target of criticism on the part of those 
in the Jewish community who were hostile to the ideas of the 
Haskalah, and its tendency to estrange pupils from traditional 
Jewish values. Qafih states that opposition to the school developed 
in the third year of its life when slanders were spread about it and 
ignorant pupils, who had been withdrawn by their parents, alleged 
that the teachers were irreligious. ‘The school’, he says, ‘worked 
for three years; in the fourth it was run down and in the fifth it 
was closed.’ 

The controversy over the school illustrates the ambivalent 
attitude of the Jews to such matters as emancipation and moderni- 
zation. Many Jews were obviously deeply disturbed at the 
prospect of the breakdown of the old communal disciplines which 
had given structure to their lives and which were symbolized and 
enforced by such matters as distinctive dress. Indeed, Qafih 
himself admits that there were young Jews who argued that the 
emancipation proclaimed by the Turks had freed them from 
Judaism itself. This consideration suggests the question of how 
far the Jewish attitude towards such restrictions as they had been 
under before emancipation, and which were reimposed by the 
Imam, was one of resentment. Jews were evidently not slow to 
realize that equal rights before the law implied equal duties (such 
as military service) and many seem to have concluded that they 


35 In the thirties Nazth al-‘Azm, Rihlah, Cairo, n.d., I, 142, counted fifteen 
schools and nineteen synagogues. 
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were better off as they were.In this anxiety to preserve their way 
of life they were at one with the Imam Yahya, who throughout his 
long reign, consistently pursued a policy of insulating all Yemenis, 
Jews and Muslims alike, from disruptive influences from abroad. 
Thus when the Chief Rabbi of Turkey, at the instance of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, approached the Imam on the subject 
of re-opening the school, he received the reply that, while the 
Imam had no objections in principle, the project was likely to 
offend Muslim feeling, and hence be detrimental to Jewish 
interests. ‘Perhaps’, he said, ‘it is better and more fitting for them 
to educate their children... in accordance with established 
custom.' An interesting reply was given to Abraham Galanti by a 
Yemeni envoy in Turkey with whom he discussed the general 
question of improving the position of Jews: “Your request is very 
reasonable. But how would you explain it to the citizens of this 
country, that is, that a Jew should have equal rights with a Muslim? 
They will say to you *If God discriminates between the prophets, 
why should we not distinguish between a Jew and a Muslim?" 
After all, the distinction was made by God himself" It is likely 
that most Yemeni Jews would have agreed.** 

However, the European ideas of the Haskalah infiltrated the 
Jewish community. Yemeni Jewish spirituality had for centuries 
been inspired by the Qabbalah, and especially by the Zohar. 
Much of the synagogue ritual was permeated by Cabbalistic 
symbolism. A group of Jews, led by Rabbi Yahya Qafib (whose 
work Milhamoth ha-Shem was a sustained attack on the Qabbalah) 
were anxious to remove what it regarded as superstitious features 
from the public prayers. Qafih explicitly credits Joseph Halévy 
with the inspiring of this group. Dissension in the community 
reached such a pitch that, in 1914, the matter was referred to the 
Imam. The Muslim judge, Yahya b. Mubammad b. 'Abbas, 
who was appointed by the Imam to deal with the case, stated in 
the preamble to his judgement that his purpose was to remove all 
sources of strife from the community. The judge calls on all Jews 
to tolerate differing opinions but to proceed with their lives 
according to the traditions of their ancestors. The various syna- 
gogues are to follow traditional usage, but anyone who wishes 
may pray in private as he pleases. Five allegedly ‘modernist’ 
synagogues were to be investigated by the Muslim judge together 
with Jewish leaders, and, if the allegations were substantiated, 
destroyed. No such synagogues were to be opened in future. 
This is a very instructive case of co-operation between Muslims 
and Jews in defence of the traditional way of life in San'a'. Indeed 
throughout the present century, hostility between Jewish factions 
was the main source of disturbance in the life of the community. 
The Muslim authorities (whose sole concern in these matters 
seems to have been for public order) acted as umpire in these 
contests. 

The career of Rabbi Yahya Isaac, who was the leader of conser- 
vative opinion in the debate over the Qabbalah, is also instructive 
as to relations between the Jews and the Muslim authorities. He 
was elected Hakham-bashi (effectively Chief Rabbi) in 1906, but 
the modernizing party challenged his election as not being truly 
representative of communal opinion. Hence in 1910 the Muslim 
authorities, anxious to preserve order, arranged a referendum (the 
opposing candidate being Rabbi Yahya Qafih) which confirmed 
Rabbi Yahya in office. He seems to have been a man of outstand- 
ing ability, and, what is more, to have wielded considerable 
influence with the new Imam and his ministers (naturally enough 
in view of the substantial coincidence of their attitudes) and his 
advice was valued in matters relating to Jewish affairs. This 
influence he was able to use to the advantage of the Jewish 
community in certain difficult matters. The extent of his diplo- 
matic gifts may be judged from the fact that in matters requiring 
negotiation with the Muslim authorities it became customary for 


36 Shevut Teman, ed. 1. Yeshayahu and A. Zadoq, Tel Aviv, 1945, 317. 


the leaders of the community to consult at his house, and then for 
the Rabbi to go alone, or with one companion, to meet the Imam, 
whereas formerly a delegation of Jews would have gone. He was 
notably successful in arriving at a compromise over the question 
of the bringing up as Muslims the orphans of non-Muslim parents, 
though arguably his mest important service to the community 
was in the question of the ownership of Qa‘ al-Yahud. The 
authorities claimed that the land had been wagf property and that 
hence, such property being inalienable, the Jews should pay rent 
for it. The Rabbi laboured long to collect evidence to the contrary 
and eventually convinced the Imam that most of the area was not 
in fact wagf property. In respect of the remaining area (which 
could not be specified exactly) it was agreed that the Jews should 
pay once and for all a certain sum to the wagf administration, after 
which the whole area should be considered theirs. 

His successor as Chief Rabbi was Yahya al-Abyad who also 
served the Muslim authorities as Master of the Mint (he was a 
goldsmith by trade). In the letter endorsing his appointment the 
Imam charged him to conduct himself properly in the affairs of 
the community and ‘to do all in his power to unite the community 
and to remove all dissensions and divisions.’ 

There had always been a certain insignificant amount of 
emigration of Yemeni Jews to Palestine, which the authorities had 
made no attempt to check. However, the spread of Zionist 
propaganda in the Yemen during the latter half of the 13th/19th 
century, led, in 1882, to the first organized emigration. The 
authorities became alarmed at the loss of skilled craftsmen and, in 
the following year, prohibited further emigration. However the 
prohibition seems to have been difficult to enforce and in one 
year alone, 1908, no fewer than 2,500 Yemeni Jews are said to 
have emigrated. A further attempt at checking emigration was 
made in 1929, at the instance of the Mufti of Jerusalem, but with 
no more success.? By 1943, Jews were again emigrating openly. 

The events of 1948 in Palestine and the establishment of the 
state of Israel, preceded by the Arab-Jewish troubles in Aden late 
in 1947, created a situation of potential danger for the Jewish 
communities in the Yemen. Jews became very anxious about 
their position in the country, although a charge of murder of two 
Muslims, by the Jews, was rejected by the Imam’s court. 

Although anti-Jewish feeling seems not to have spread whole- 
sale emigration seemed to hold out the safest future and this was 
arranged with the agreement of the new Imam, Ahmad. For most 
of the population the only conditions which he imposed were that 
they should sell their property in advance, and if they had a trade, 
that they should teach it to a Muslim before leaving.?? 


Muslim-Jewish Relations in the 
Yemen 


Messianic Movements and Muslim Rulers 


The earliest document of importance on relations between 
Muslims and Jews at present known to us, is the Epistle of 
Maimonides to al-Fayyümi, head of the Yemenite Jewish 


37 Nazih, op. cit., I, 292-93, says that the Imám has prohibited the emigration 
to Palestine but some Jews go without the Imam’s knowledge, via Aden. 

38 Today there is only one, perhaps two Jews in San‘a’ (1975), as contrasted 
with Nazih, op. cit., I, 141, 10,000 males, and Mohammed Hasan, Qalb 
al- Yaman, 167, 5,000. 

‘There were one thousand silversmiths among the forty-five thousand 
Yemenite settlers in 1949—the proportion is much larger than it seems for 
Yemenite families are large—but at present only about fifty ply their 
ancestral skills.’ ‘The story of Zecharia is typical. He belongs to a group of 
silversmiths, . .. who were not allowed to leave until they had taught the 
Moslems the secrets of their calling. He has been settled in his village, an 
hour’s run south of Tel Aviv for five years now, but he is not happy. “In 
Yemen", he says, “I made ten bracelets a month and I had enough money to feed 
my family, and leisure to study the Holy Law. Here I work every day, 
ali day long and I cannot make ends meet.” ’ (Nahum Pundak, ‘The Jewish 
silversmiths from the Yemen’, Ariel, Jerusalem, 1966, XV, 26, (with excel- 
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community about 1172 A.D. This dealt with a situation 
summarised by the editors of the Epistle? as follows, ‘A forced 
conversion to Islam, inaugurated about 1165 (A.D.) by ‘Abd 
al-Nabiyy b. Mahdi, who had gained control over most of the 
Yemen, threw the Jews into a panic. The campaign conducted 
by a recent convert to win them to his new faith, coupled with a 
Messianic movement started by a native of the country who 
claimed he was the Messiah, increased the confusion within the 
Jewish community.’ 

Arabic sources consulted by us make no reference to this.'Abd 
al-Nabiyy (who did not control San'a', Aden and al-Dumluwah), 
a Hanafi by school, was, as "Urmarah*Ó? describes him a strange 
fanatical character who held ‘that the penalty of death was to be 
inflicted upon all professing Muslims who opposed his teaching, 
that it was lawful to reduce their captured women to the condition 
of concubines, their children to slavery... .’ So it need not be 
doubted, a fortiori, that he did take measures forcibly to convert 
the Jews to Islam. In dialectic after the mediaeval fashion 
Maimonides sought to counter Muslim polemics against Judaism 
—these in brief were that God’s dispensation to Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses, and that the Jewish scriptures 
contained predictions of the coming of Muhammad. 

‘Abd al-Nabiyy’s attitude, however, is out of line with 
policies of most later rulers who thought of expelling the Jews on 
the grounds that they had broken their covenant (‘akd), or that 
the Prophet, on his deathbed, had given an instruction to expel 
them from the Peninsula, Exceptionally, nevertheless, the 
Ayyubid Isma‘ll b. Tughtakin, in the last decade of the 6th/12th 
century is recorded as ordering the conversion of Christians and 
Jews to Islami That the Jews had prospered in the Yemen is 
evident from Maimonides’ statement that, ‘Men of business 
and traffic unanimously declare to all inquirers that they had 
found in the Yemen a beautiful and delightful plantation, and a 
rich pasture with faithful shepherds where every lean one shall 
wax fat.’ 

A Messianic rising, or so Goitein interprets it on the basis 
of Habshush's$ account of his travels, took place three centuries 
later, meeting with some success. Zabarah’s“ version is that in 
905/1499-1500 a Yahudi appeared in Bayhan of the eastern parts 
(Mashariq) of the Yemen, as an impostor (mumawwih-an). The 
rabble (al-azobash) collected around him and he became a place 
of refuge to him who had committed offences (afdath al-ahdath). 
So Sultan ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the Tahirid, went to Bayhan 
with a band of soldiers, making a show of going to the hunt, and 
for recreation (muzhak) but the Yahudi took warning and 
removed from the place at which he thought the Sultan would 
alight. This Yahüdi behaved haughtily and overbearingly 
(tajabbar wa-takabbar) rode horses with saddles with silver 
mounts (sur; mufaddadah), and every Jew supported him. The 
place where he had hidden was pointed out to the Sultan and he 
sent men who drove him out and seized him and his children and 
those who had joined him. They brought them humiliated 
(dhafil-an) to the Sultan, and he ordered him to be executed. 
A Hadrami writer adds that he was insolent to (yatajawaly® to 


lent illustrations of silver jewellery). 

39 A. S. Halkin and Boaz Cohen, Moses Maimonides’ Epistle to Yemen, New York, 
1952, 1. Michael L. Bates, “Yemen and its conquest by the Ayyubids of Egypt 
(A.D. 1137-1202)’, Chicago University thesis, June, 1975, 304, says al-Mu'izz 
Isma‘il (ob. 598/1202) ordered conversion to Istam of the Yemen Jews and 
Christians. 

40 H. Cassels Kay, Yaman, its early Medieval history, London, 1892, 164. 

41 Ibn Furat, Tarikh, IV, fols. 198 a & b, quoted by M. L. Bates. 

42 Ibid, loc. cit. 

43 In an article in the Literary Supplement to Ha-Aretz, 17, ix, 50. 

44 A'immat al-Yaman, Ta'izz, 1372/1952, I, 360. Zabarah is drawing on Ms. 
sources not named. The entry on this event from the Hadrami chronicle of Ba 
Faqih al-Shihri is quoted in Arabic in BSOAS, London, 1950, XIII, ii, 294. Cf. 
the British Museum Ms. ai-Sana' al-bahir of al-Shilli, fol. 180a, Vienna Ms of 
Qurrat al-' Uyun, 88a. Cf. ‘A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habban’, FRAS, 
Oct., 1953, 117-31, for general background. 

45 BSOAS, loc. cit. 
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the Muslims, and was followed by many Jews, especially those 
who had become Jews after turning Muslim, i.e., apostates from 
Islam.* 

Perhaps, over the next decades, there may have been recrude- 
sences of agitation among the Yemenite Jews, Messianic or 
otherwise, involving them in antagonism with the Muslims. If 
it was so, then the chroniclers have ignored it until the Ghayat 
al-amani” in the entries for the year 945/1538-9, remarks, 
‘During this period declarations and disputations (a/-agawi! wa-’l- 
muràája'at) on account of the dwelling of the Jews of the Ahl 
al-Dhimmah in the Arabian Peninsula were frequent. So the 
Imam Sharaf ai-Din and the Qadi Muhammad b. “Abdullah 
Rawa °? composed a decree (marsum) deciding that they be 
allowed to remain on the basis of their covenant and religion as 
formerly, and they have stayed established according to this up 
until now (i.e. 1045/1636). The ulema of the two factions agree 
that what is intended by Jazirat al-‘Arab is the Hijaz*? only. God 
is most knowing.” This decree then was issued a little after a 
decade from the destruction of the Tahirid dynasty, in that era 
of Zaydi dominance of the Yemen just before the Ottomans took 
San‘a’. 

Around about this time, possibly, it could be that Ibn Hajar 
al-Haytam??! (911-73/1505 to 1565-6) delivered his pronounce- 
ment on synagogues, though whether this Shafi'1 ‘ziim had any 
direct links with the Zaydis does not seem to be known. The 
question was put to him, ‘One of them has given a fatwa on the 
demolition of all the synagogues of the Yemen—is what he said 
correct or not?” 

*He replied, may Exalted God, far from imperfection, benefit 
us and the Muslims through his knowledge (Zm), with the words, 
“The Yemen is one of the places whose people accepted Islam 
at his (the Prophet’s) hands, and the two Shaykhs*? have linked 
up this section with what is known to have been introduced in 
Islam, in that whatever synagogue, about the innovation or 
antiquity (gidamy? of which there is doubt, is not to be demolished 
because of the possibility that it was (originally) in an open piece 
of country (barriyyah), and building (marah) has extended up to 
it. But Ibn al-Rif'ab?* and those who followed him in (the matter 
of) the synagogues of Cairo, took the course that declares all of 
the synagogues of Aden should be demolished, because of the 
utter impossibility of that eventuality in their case, since the wall 
surrounding it (Aden) is ancient, pre-Islamic, it (the wall) being 
enclosed by the mountains and sea, so that it is not possible 
that Aden's synagogues were anything else but the buildings 
(marah) of the town, and that (the buildings) extended up to 
them." 

In the 1 1th/17th century however, it was a disturbance outside 
the Yemen in Jewry, which had repercussions among the Jews of 
the Yemenite community. A certain Shabbatai Swi born at 
Smyrna in 1626, a mystic, proclaimed himself Messiah when 
aged only 22 and foretold that 1648 would be the ‘Year of 
Salvation’, Driven from Smyrna by the rabbinate, he went to 
Istanbul, then Cairo and he found support there with the powerful 
treasurer to the Turkish Governor, Raphael Halabi. He went to 
Jerusalem where a young student recognised him as Messiah, 


46 Goitein’s article suggests that von Maltzan’s statement that Jews were not 
allowed to live in Bayhan is confirmed by the crushing of the movement there. 
However the Aden newspaper aí-Nahdah, 2, XIL, 1949, 86, notes that the Jews 
leave Bayhàn for Palestine. In 1954 one met there Muslimanis, Jews converted 
to Islam—not improbably after ‘Amir put down this Jew in question. 

47 OP. cit., IT, 685, reproduced almost verbatim by Zabarah, A’ummat al-Yaman, 1, 
418. 


48 This phrase is capable of a variety of interpretations. 

49 Reading Rawa: for the editors’ Dawa’, following Zabarah. 

50 While not wishing to enter into the theoretical problem as to whether the Hadith 
attributed to the Prophet means that he intended the Yemen also, it does not 
look as if the Hadiths quoted in Wensinck's Concordance from Bukhari and 
Muslim carry this intention. 

$1 At-Fatawé al-kubrà, Cairo, 1938, IV, 248, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Risalah fi 
baga’ al-Yahud fi ard al-Yaman, ed. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khawli, 
Cairo, 1344 H., is cited by Brockelmann, Gal., Sup., YI, 74, but this was 
unavailable to me. Al-‘Asqalani died in 852/1449. 
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and proclaimed 1666 to be the apocalyptic year. Shabbatai 
returned to Smyrna and his movement spread to Jewish com- 
munities in Europe and the cities of North Africa. In the vital 
apocalyptic year he went to Istanbul, but was imprisoned, and, 
taken before the Ottoman Sultan in Adrianople where he was 
threatened with torture, he became converted to Islam. The 
Sultan re-named him Mehmed Effendi and appointed him his 
personal door-keeper. Few of his disciples were not disillusioned 
by his apostacy, and he is regarded by the Jews as a false Messiah. 

Jewish writers have described the effect of Shabbatai’s 
Messianic movement on the communities of the Yemen, but let 
it be described as the Zaydi ulema and administrators saw it 
from the chronicles of Tabag ai-halwa which follow. The Jewish 
challenger to the Qasr of San‘a’ may, it seems, be identified with 
a certain scholar, chief and Nagid (headman) called Moshe who 
lived in San‘a’, or the Head of the San‘a’ community, Mori 
Sliman al-Jamal, who, the Jewish source tells us, dressed in royal 
clothing, was arrested, led out, and, with the words, ‘This is your 
Messiah’, executed.55 

The Tabag al-hahoa describes the event in the following 
terms: 

In Rajab 1076/January-February 1666, the Jews made 
preparation to leave thelir) abode (ai-mugam) and join their 
brethren in Jerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis) and Syria (al-Sham), 
alleging that their king the Messiah (al-Masih) Ibn Dawüd had 
appeared there and that complete sovereignty had been assured 
him. They sold their goods at low prices and made preparations 
to assemble to go on the road of Satan.*' Some of them spread 
news that he (the Messiah) would bring them what would bear 
them to that place without fatigue or fear.** 

Here the author interposes a reference to the Jews in the Qur'an 
verse? ‘Fi suduri-him illa kibr-un, In their hearts is naught but 
arrogance’, citing also the Kashshaf of al-Zamakhshari, to refute 
their Messianic claims. He then continues, 


‘The Qadi Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Sa‘d al-Din® wrote down 
a question to the Imam. In the response (of the Imam) there 
occurred what decides that their not abiding by the customs 
of protection (rusim al-dhimmah) annuls (automatically) 
that (protection). This judgement (kalam) was passed from 
one to another until it reached Kawkaban and Shibam, so 
they raped {kataku} the women of those Jews there with them 
and seized what they had in the way of furnishings, jewellery 
and money, and when the crier in Shibam proclaimed® that 
this was by order of the Imam the people of Haz, al-Ghurzah*? 
and al-/Arüs set energetically to robbing those (Jews) with 
them. A body of Hamdan and Hadur arrived at San‘a’, but 
the pasture was afflicted with drought in their case and the 
attempt in vain, for the Amir of the town, Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Mu’ayyad held them back. When the Imam 
heard of their robbing he closed that door, reminding that he 
had not commanded robbery (of the Jews), and punishments 
(adab) were meted out to those who had robbed them. 

When the fire of their folly had begun to die down and no 
(further) attention was being paid to their overt® action, they 


52 Presumably Abü Bakr and “Umar. 

53 Qidam means also pre-existence, so pre-Islamic is probably intended. 

54 Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Rif‘ah al-Misri al-Shafi's, ob. 710/1310, was in charge 
of hisbah in Egypt. 

55 Brauer, Jementaschen Juden, 375-6. 

56 Tabag al-halwa, fol. 63a. 

57 The Tabag being composed in rhymed prose, ‘Satan’ fits the rhyme, but has 
little real significance. 

58 This traditional belief of the Yemenite Jews was skilfully utilised by the 
promoters of the 1949-50 exodus, as even in the title Magic Carpet of Shlomo 
Barer, London, 1952. 

59 Quran, XL, 56. . 

60 Cf. al-Shawkani, al-Badr alali“, Cairo, 1348 H., I, 58, for his biography. 

61 Sarakh al-sarikh . 

62 Reading confirmed by Robert Wilson for the text’s ‘rsak. 

63 ‘Overt’ is probably inserted only to rhyme. 


turned to a man of theirs and decked him out in the most 
splendid clothing and circulated the cups of drink about him. 
Then once the evil spirit of wine (ghui al-khamr) had seized 
him and brought him into an exuberant state, he went up to 
al-Qagr al-Kabir, desiring to ascend its seat and throne, 
summoning (both) those serving (a/-ma’mur) and the Amir 
to obey him. He addressed the Sayyid Jamal al-Islam™ in 
Hebrew with a speech the purport of which was that your 
sovereignty is ended, so strike your tents, come out of al-Qasr 
and surrender the command to me! Those people around 
(ahi al-hadrah) hastened to pull him down and each of them 
applied himself to his sandals and poured upon him a rain 
without a spring-time® by way of deserts for this disgraceful 
and impudent act. Then they went on with him to al-Bustan* 
Prison where they lodged him in the lodgings of abasement, 
taking off the silken robes he was wearing. Thus was his 
authority (riyasah) metamorphosed into chastisment (ta‘zir) 
just as his brethren were metamorphosed into apes and pigs.’ 
His case was brought up to the Imam (al-Mutawakkil Isma'il 
b. al-Qasim) whose answer returned containing satisfaction 
for the people for the evil of him, and giving him to taste of 
the consequences of his breaking (the covenant with the 
Jews) and his trickery. So they brought him to al-Halaqah 
and struck off his head; he was strung up at Bab Sha'üb 
where he remained some time in the position of one who had 
been hung (masub). 

At this (same time) the Imam doubled the penalties/fines 
(adab) on the Jews, removed their turbans from (their) heads 
and sent up their chiefs (kzbar) to the prisons.5? 


The reprisals taken against the Yemeni Jews, probably mainly 
in San‘a’, seem to have been severe, for about three years later, 
in 1080/1669-70,99 ‘the Imam lifted the fines (adab) from the 
Ahi ail-Dhimmah (the Jews) after some of them had died of 
starvation and some had adopted Islam.’ In the year 1084/1673-47 
‘the Imam released their property to the Jews, the curse of God 
be on them, and removed from them (payment of what) was over 
and above the poll-tax (a/-2a’id ‘ala ‘ljizyah).’ However, in 
1086/1675-6, ‘the Imam ordered that the property of the Dhimmis 
throughout the country should be evaluated (tugawwam) and the 


64 Presumably the same as ‘Ali al-Mu'ayyad, supra. 

65 Cf, al-Tha ‘alibi, Thtmar al-qulüb, Cairo, 1965, 655, no. 1108, Spring rain is the 
most advantageous. 

66 i.e. Bustan al-Sultan. 

67 Cf. Qur'an, V, 66. 

68 ‘Abdullah Muhammad al-Habshi, 'Wathiqah tarikhiyyah ‘an Yahid al- 
Yaman’, ai-Bayan, Kuwait, May, 1974, XCVIII, 52-8, describes this event. 
Al-Jirafi’s account (Mugtajaf, 163) of the 1077/1666 episode provides some 
further particulars. The Jews of San‘a’ and other parts of the Yemen ‘broke 
the treaty’, and corresponded with each other in all districts of the country, 
claiming that al-Masih al-Dajjal had appeared and they had become his 
supporters. The era of the Muslims had come to an end so they began to sell 
their possessions and angry sayings (bawadir) and reprehensible acts appeared 
on their part. So the Imam quickly imprisoned a number of their notables, 
confining their chief (kabir) al-Naqgash (Sliman al-Naqqash) in Kamaran. 
In San'a* they collected round Sulayman al-Aqta* (Shelomoh al-Gata‘}, decked 
him out and loaded him with weapons. They gathered around him and went 
to the Amir of the Qagr, ‘All b. al-Mu'ayyad but on the way they got separated 
from him and he arrived by himself at the Qagr. When he entered the 
presence of the Amir he said in a ianguage which only a few of those present 
understood, ‘get up from your seat for your turn of fortune has departed (gad 
dalat dawlatu-kum) and your era has come to an end.’ Thereupon the Amir 
commanded that his mental faculties be examined, thinking he was afflicted 
by madness or by the jinn (khabal), or that he was drunk. But when it 
became evident that he was sane and in full possession of his mental faculties 
he put him in prison, and when his case came up to the Imam he ordered 
him to be executed and hung up.  Jirafi quotes verses by Ahmad ai-Yanbu'i 
on this occasion, 

69 Tabag al-halwa, fol. 80b. 

70 Ibid, fol. 100b. 

71 Ibid, fol. 106b. 

72 Ibid, fol. 119a. 

73 Text ai-'rr. 

74 Thula’ is restored from a word lacking diacritics, but is not a nisbah given in 
Muthag al-Badr al-tált*, 205. He died at Qaryat al-Qabil in 1096/1685. 

75 For Muhammad b. Ibrahim, see al-Badr ai-tais*, II, 95. For Ahmad b. Abi 
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tithe (ushr) be taken from them—from which he collected a 
lot.7' A likely explanation of this entry in the chronicle is that 
the Imam, after restoring their property to the Jews, allowed them 
about two years in which to bring it back into productivity, free 
of tax. 

Al-Mutawakkil was succeeded by the warrior Imam al-Mahdi 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan, and it is recorded"? that in Sha‘ban, 1088/ 
September, 1677, ‘the order of the Imam was issued to al-'12z7? 
Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah to expel the Jews and 
destroy their synagogues. After the order to do this, he entered 
into their case with the San‘a’ ulema, and, of these latter, Qadi 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Qays al-Thula’ and, with him in this, 
Qadi Muhammad b. Ibrahim and Qadi Ahmad b. Salih b. Abi 
"I-Rijal5 inclined to the Imam's opinion (ra'y). This (view) was 
also conveyed (nugila'5 on the authority of the Qadi Abu 
Zakariya’,”’ from the ulema of the Sháfi'iyyah, but some of them 
said, “This is not found in his writings (mu'allafat), and support 
for this is (to be looked for) in the Tradition which was the last 
speech the Prophet uttered, containing *'Akhriju 'I-Yahud min 
Jazirat al-ʻArab,”® Expel the Jews from the Arabian Peninsula’, to 
be construed as preserving the sense of 'Jazirah' in its plain 
meaning. À group of the ulema of the time inclined (to consider) 
the *expulsion' of them, occurring in the first part, was from the 
Hijaz” only, and that not to obstruct them in other parts of the 
rest of the lands of the Peninsula?" is tantamount to a rule 
(hukm).”8! 

“So the Imam took active steps to demolish those synagogues 
he found in Bilad al-Bawn and when he came to a decision on 
the matter the Imam made them travel to Mawza‘, and a scholar 
of theirs perished. Then after a while they returned to their 
places, but most of these had been sold, and there was selected 
for the Jews of San‘a’ their quarter {makali} of Qa‘ San‘a’ known 
to the present day.” 

A little laterf?—'in these days (1090/1679) the synagogue 
(Ranisah) of the Jews in San‘a’ was (re-) opened after the Imam 
had ordered it to be nailed up, and those of their books it contained 
were taken out, and the wine that was in its store (#khzan)* 
poured into its latrines (magaltf). He ordered the Jews to go 
out (from San‘a’) and they went out in bands. They sold such 
of their houses as would sell well (nafaga) and destroyed what 


’]-Rijal, see ibid, I, 59, and Brockelmann, Gal., Sup., II, 561. He flourished 
from 1029/1620-1092/1681, and, in his latter years, was secretary to al- 
Mutawakkil Isma. Abu 't-Rijàl is a celebrated Qadi family. A work known to 
Brockelmann, a/-Nugas al-tüinrah fi ila’ al-Yahud al-fapirah, (Ambrosiana, D. 
500) is probably written by him, and not by his descendant of the same name 
{al-Badr al-tali‘, 1, 61). Another treatise, al-Tanbih ‘aia ma wajaba min ikhraj 
al-Yahtud min Jazirat al-' Arab, by an unidentified ‘Ali b. Ismail al-Nihmi is also 
preserved in Ambrosiana D. 500, ii. The first at least ante-dates the controversy 
on the literature on the expulsion of the Jews on p. 394a (n) seq. 

76 The Ms. has no diacritics. 

77 Muhammad al-Ansari al-Nawawi, ob. 676/1278, the celebrated "aim. 

78 Bukhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, Ii, 295, Akhrifu "I-mushrikin min Jazirat al-* Arab is 
one of the three injunctions of the Prophet on his death-bed quoted by the 
Hadith. ‘Umar expelled the Jews from the Hijaz (ibid, II, 72). Cf. Muslim, 
Sahth, with al-Nawawi's commentary, IV, 94, ditto. 

79 In opposition to expelling the Jews from the Yemen was Husayn b. Muhammad 
al-Maghribi al-San'áni who became Qadi of San‘a’ in the days of al-Mahdi 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan. He flourished from 1048/1683-9 to 1119/1707-8. Nashr 
al-'arf, Cairo, 1359-76 H., I, 622-3, says he wrote a risalah on the Hadith, 
Akhriju "I-Yahüd min Jazirat al-' Arab—in this, taking his stand on the reading 
Ce) ‘min al-Hiyjaz , he argued that the intention was to expel them from the 

ijaz only. 

80 Al-Shafi'1 is quoted as saying, ‘I do not know anyone who expelled any of the Ahl 
al-Dhimmah from the Yemen,’ by Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Akwa', al-Watha’ig 
al-Islamiyyah al-Yamantyyah, Baghdad, 1396/1976, 174-282. 

81 An involved hair-splitting grammatical argument has been omitted here. 

82 According to Goitein, From the land of Sheba, New York, 1949, 105, Sultan 
Safiyy al-Din took the Jews back from Mawza‘ to San‘a’. This is al-'Izz 
Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil who succeeded al-Mahdi Ahmad in 1092/1681. 
The scholar who perished would be Móri Yahya al-Abyad (ibid, 104). 

83 Tabag at-haiwa, fols. 122b-123a. 

84 Shawkani, al-Badr al-iaii', L, 45, reads mihrab for mikhean, improbably. When 
wine made by the Jews came to public notice, especially if sold to Muslims, it 
was destroyed, as for example in 1069/1658-9 when the Imam's guards smashed 
Jewish wine-vessels (Tabag al-halwa, 43b). 

85 Dozy, Supplément, gives this sense. 

86 Cf. Quran, CX, 2. 
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did not sell. The synagogue was destroyed and ‘Izz al-Islam 
Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil held a discussion on it on account 
of its antiquity (tagaddum) as is in al-Razi’s Tarikh® and other 
(histories). Then the Imam resolved on that which was desired, 
so it was demolished and in its place was built the mosque known 
today as Masjid al-Jala (the Mosque of the Expulsion), and on 
its frieze (firaz) were inscribed (the following verses) by the Qadi, 
the very learned Muhammad Ibrahim al-Sahili:™ 

Our Imam is al-Mahdi, sun of (religious) guidance, 

Ahmad, (grand-) son of him who rose (al-Qa’im)® al-Qasim. 

Exalted miracles are his, such as were not 

Accorded before to (any) Hadawi or Qásimi.?? 

Were there none of them but his expulsion 

Of the Jews of San‘a’, the wickedest of the World, 

And his conversion of their synagogue (bah) into a mosque 

For those prostrating themselves to God, and those rising 

(gà im) (to prayer), 
Triumphant he would have been with the ordering of it, 
gaining.?! 
And the date comes together in ghanim? 


Among others the eminent poet and Cabbalist of the Tews, 
Mori Salim Shabazi,?? has left a lament on the expulsion of the 
San‘a’ Jews to Mawza' which took place when he was in his later 
twenties. Shabazi went with Rabbi Sulayman Naqqash to negotiate 
permission to settle there for the Jews who had gone to Dhamar 
until they could sell their San‘a property as described in the 
verses, 


I shall pour out my tears—like rain they pour—on all the sons 
of desire who have gone into exile. 

They have forgotten happiness and are humiliated: they 
were uprooted in haste, in the desert they tread. 

On the day when Uzal (San‘a’) went into exile, and they 
bore the burden. Sun and Moon were extinguished at their 
coming forth .. . 

Midrash, Talmud and Torah they have abrogated, clerk 
and elder are dragged away . . . 

Hadoram (i.e. Dhamar), to thee the congregation of God is 
dragged away ... 


Habshush claims that the Imam's original intention was to deport 
the community to Zayla‘, but this was altered to Mawza' on inter- 
vention by the chiefs of the tribes. It is by no means certain that 
all the San'a' Jews settled there for there are also reports of their 
settling at Ta'izz and Jiblah which are far more congenial than 
Mawza' where the water they found was bad, though relations with 
the authorities in Mawza' itself were good. 


Jewish Versions of the Expulsion from San‘a’ 


The temporary expulsion of the San‘a’ Jews to Mawza‘ is the 
most significant event in their history. It is presented by Jewish 
writers,°4 basing themselves on Yemeni Jewish sources, as a 
sudden act of tyranny on the part of the Zaydi Imam, but this 
attitude must be modified in the light of the Muslim sources now 
at our disposal. The San'ani Jew whose tales, recorded by Leslau,™ 


87 The allusion is not clear. Al-Razi, op. cit., 32, speaks of Bi‘at al-Yahüd at the 
lower end of the Copper-tinning Market north of the Christian kantsah, but this 
cannot be identified with the synagogue converted into Masjid al-Jala. For the 
point about antiquity, cf. [bn Hajar, supra, p.173 infra. 

88 For al-Sahitli, see p.542b, The verses are quoted also in masajid San‘a’, 42 

89 Al-Qa’im—probably alluding to his rising against the Ottomans. 

90 A Hadawi is a follower of al-Hadi, al-Qasimi a member of the House of al-Qasim 


the t. 

91 Cf. Qur'an, VIII, 42, ‘Ma ghanimtum, What you take by force from the 
Unbelievers.” 

92 i.e., the numerical value of the letters of ghanim adds up to 109] (1680). The 
verses are in gypsum-plaster (fuss). 

93 See M. Zadoc, History and customs of the Jews in the Yemen, op. cit., 56; Brauer, 
Femenitischen Juden, 351. For the verses, see Diwan of Hebrew and Arabic poetry 
of the Yemenite Fews, coll. and ed. A. Z. Idelsohn, Cincinnati (Palestine pr.), 
1930, 98-99, and Ratzaby in Sefunor, 1961, V. 
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though semi-legendary have an undoubted basis in fact, describes 
the incident. ‘It is said that, in the days of Ahmad al-Mahdi, it 
was decreed that the Jews who dwelled in San‘a’ be expelled from 
the city and that they be given a dwelling-place in Mawza‘. Now 
Mawza‘ was a deserted region (kha/a’} and a habitation of wild 
animals and beasts. So the Jews were moved to Mawza‘ by force, 
against their will.’ There follows an account of the sufferings the 
Jews endured in the hor climate of Mawza', and though their 
supposed sufferings from wild beasts should probably be discoun- 
ted as legend, a community of craftsmen so suddenly displaced 
from its means of gaining a livelihood, cannot but have had much 
to endure. 

However, as Jarashi® tells us, the Muslims of San‘a’ regretted 
their action, in expelling the Jews from San‘a’ ‘because nobody 
remained who could do the work they needed. For all the Jews 
were craftsmen, some used to weave cloth, some were silversmiths, 
some used to make (waggar)*® millstones, some were blacksmiths, 
some carpenters, some makers of boots (bashamig), some were 
builders, and some used to make bricks (yilbanu ?—I mean they 
used to be acquainted with all the crafts. The Muslims decided to 
bring the Jews back except only that they would settle them 
outside San‘a’ city, and the place (matrah) is called Qa‘ al-Yahud, 
and they brought back the Jews and they settled there.’ On their 
return from Mawza' the leader of the Jews was Yahya ha-Laywi 
al-Shaykh,’° perhaps of the family that gave its name to the 
pottery described as the manufacture of al-Laywi'*! in the early 
13th/19th century. 


Al-Badr b. al-Amir and the Şan T’ Jews 


On the two recorded occasions later, Zaydi Imams contemplated 
measures to expel the Jews from the Yemen, but these came to 
nothing. Such political reasons as may have lain behind ostensibly 
religious motives are at present not at all clear, but there were 
always ulema holding the view that, as long as they kept to their 
contract with Islam, there was no cause to expel them. There 
were always solid economic reasons for retaining the Jews. Some 
fifty years after the settlement in Bir al-‘Azab, the question once 
more came to the fore, touched off by an unfortunate accident 
which brought into the broad light of day their selling of wine to 
Muslims. The scholar of note, Ibn al-Amir, had enemies among 
the ulema, and certain of them, hostile to him, had tried to impli- 
cate him in allowing the Jews to do so, and his reaction against 
these latter was severe. 

In the histories the clandestine and illegal sale of wine, legally 
manufactured by Jews for their own use, to Muslims, recurs again 
and again. For instance in or about 1063/1626-7, being informed 
that certain of the San'a' Jews were selling wines, the Imam 
ordered them to be arrested, the wines brought out into the open 
before the people's eyes, their houses to be demolished and that 
they be bound with ropes and taken to the fortress of Thula/ 
Thila.*? Again, in Muharram, 1071/1660 the Imam prevented 
the people of the Dhimmah from pressing wine (‘asir al-khamr) in 
their houses, and ordered the wine-vessels to be broken.193 

During the first Ottoman Occupation, Ibn Ja‘man'™ the Shafi'i 


94 Goitein, op. cit., 101 seq., Brauer, op. cit., 36. 
95 ‘Texts on Yemenite folklore’, Proc. Amer. Acad. for Jewish research, 
Philadelphia, 1944, XIV, 231. 
Khala* means the open countryside, rather than a deserted region, Mawza' is a 
large village not far from Mocha. There is quite a lot of cultivation in the area. 
97 Leslau, loc. cit. 
98 Other sources seem to indicate that zwaggar means, rather, to roughen a mill- 
stone. 
99 Yilbmü—to make bricks, of Genesis, XI, 2; Exodus, V, 714. T have made stight 
adjustments to the translation. 
[00 Brauer, op. cit., 38. 
101 Qanun San‘a’, section 47, a. 
192 Al-Jarmüzi, al-Strat al-Mutawakkiltyyah, 303. 
103 Tabag al-hakva, fol. 43b. 
104 Fatawa, 10-11. 


66 House H. Entrance hall. 


ae Wise See nb idum statices q 2 - Br) " p " E 
$7 House H. Foot of main staircase. 68 House H. Dian, with carpets (fard! of black goat-hair and bands of 
decoration in white wool. 
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69 House F. Alabaster windows on the landing. 70 House F. Staircase. 
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72 Characteristic dizuan in an old San‘a house, with a brass tray 
prepared with waterpipes, spittoons and sweetmeat bowls. 


71 House A. The north walls, looking up. 


73 House A. The mafraj, with the distant view to the north across the lobby. 
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74 House N. The entrance elevation i with another house on the left 75 House M. (Che doors to the divean. carved and decorated with metal bosses. 
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76 House BT. À typical lobby, with a small gypsum staircase leading up 77 Atypical exterior of a kitchen in San‘a’. 
to the clothing wardrobe above a bathroom. 
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78 À typical villa in the gardens outside the western walls of the old city. 
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80 Construction of a house. Detail of a house front, showing the brickwork 


decoration and gypsum window grilles (House M). 
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79 House at al-Rawdah. The pool seen from the mafraj. 
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82 Children playing in front of a house with a beautifully 


decorated upper storey. 


Executing repairs high up on the outside of a 


81 Construction of a house. 
building from a cradle (isgaiah). 
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83 Houses and minarets. 
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84 Finely decorated house near al-Tawashi. 85 House with large alabaster upper windows. 
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$6 Typical upper window of coloured glass in a San‘a’ house. 7 Ano mple of a coloured glass window in San‘a’ with 
i laster iracerv. 


88 Àsemi-circular diwan inside a ndbah. 


Houses in the Jewish quarter at al-Qà'. 


90 Hammam Shukr (centre nght}. Scene from the entrance outside. 


91 Hammam Saba’ (bottom right). The domes on the roof. 
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92 Hammam Shukr. The interior of the hot room in use. 


93 Hammam al-Maydàn. View of the baths from the Maydan. 
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94 Hammam al-Maydan (top). À view of the building from the rear showing the yard into which fuel is delivered by donkey-drawn garry and, behind, the well from 
which water is drawn. 


95 Hammam Saba’ (bottom). The interior of the changing room. 


96 Hammam al-Sultan. The cold pool room with the central fountain throwing a thin jet high in the air; warm shafts of sunlight filter through small lights in the 
dome above. 


97 Aman of the Sayyid or Qadi class wearing an 'rmamah mula’ ecuyah and over his white gamis a fine wool shal. He is carrying a bunch of horse-radish iyushmi) 
from rhe market. 


98 A girl wearing a sarah ghanami over her Hthmah veil without a maghmiig face-panel. 
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99 A woman of the Khadim class, wearing a frock of lower Yemeni type, who with two companions entertained the public with songs accompanied by a tambourine. 
(Photo: D. Hoppe.) 


100 'Usbah headdress, comprising the mathnagah cloth wound under the chin and over the head, through which pins (waratig) are pierced, the gashitah mutartar, of 
silk worked with sequins, the tazjah, silver embroidered band behind it, and the magramah shawl. Al-mashagir is the name for the lower bunch of shadhab, me, and 
the upper bunch of rayhan, sweet basil. The necklaces include Airah, amber, and an ‘agd anrjan, coral and silver beads. (Photo: M. Mundy, 1975.3 
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101 Led by a Mamlük Turk, priseners in the Qasr break out of jail to join nagib Qatran. an adherent af Mutahhar. but are slain by 
Ottoman horsemen outside San‘a’ walls during the first Ottoman Occupation. (Courtesy of Kemal Cig. Topkapi Saravi Mazesi.i 
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mufti was posed the question about an adult who had left off 
performing the five prayers, drinks wine and has one of the Jews 
residing in his house to make wine. When he is put in charge of 
the giving of judgement (agada) in a certain town (balad min al- 
mudun) he gives judgement there while in this condition. Is his 
judgement valid, and if this statement (kalam) be established 
before the Effendi of the town (balad) whose deputy (na b) he is, 
and he deposes him for lack of religion (diyanah) is he recompensed 
on that account? The question uncovers a very lax attitude on 
the part of the Ottoman authorities, though it be couched in 
carefully anonymous language so that we do not know to 
whom the questioner was referring. The Zaydi Imams in 
respect of the prohibition of wine to Muslims, were certainly far 
stricter than the Ottomans of either occupation. 

To return however, to the accident that again raised the 
question of expelling the Jews, Zabarah!® tells how Ibn al-Amir 
came to take the initiative against them. 

He (ibn al-Amir) set himself with great zeal to put into 
practice the testament (wasrvyah} of the Apostle of God 
commanding the expulsion of the Jews from the Arabian 
Peninsula, and compelling them to wear demeaning clothing 
(athwab al-dhiliah), because of their openly behaving in a 
Manner contrary to that through the neglect (those in autho- 
rity ?) of taking (measures to) humiliate! them as indicated 
by inductive proofs. 

It chanced that an incident took place on account of which 
al-Badr urged the Imam to expel che Jews. The long and 
short of this was that a drunken man sprang on a boy in one 
of the ablution places (majahir) of a certain mosque intending 
to commit an assault (fakishah) upon him, but his cry for help 
was answered (ughitha) and he got away from him. The matter 
was brought before al-Mutawakkil who was angered and sent 
for Salim al-'Iraqi,!'? the chief (kabir) and shaykh of the Jews, 
to whom he said, ‘We have already prohibited the Jews from 
selling wine to Muslims, and yet you permit them to sell it.’ 
To this the Jew replied, ‘The Sayyid Muhammad al-Amir 
and the Sayyid al-Hasan b. Ishaq! gave us a fatwa permitting 
the sale of it to them.” It appearing that one of those jealous 
(Aussad) of al-Badr had instructed him to make this answer. 

When (al-Badr b. al-Amir) heard of the Jew's retort he went 
to al-Mutawakkil and said, ‘I hear the Jew said to you that I 
issued a fatwa permitting the sale of wine to Muslims. This 
is a lie against me, so make him attend at once so that you 
may learn of the fact he is lying (haqiqat kadhbi-hi) and learn 
what the Jews have done contrary to abasement and humilia- 
tion (aLgaghar wa-’l-dhillah\,'" making many synagogues 
(Ranisah) with buildings, jostling Muslims in the streets, 
etc.” So the Khalifah (Imam) did summon him, asking him, 
‘How many synagogues are there in your village (garyah)?’ 
The Jew began to count them by their names while al- 
Mutawakkil wrote down the names. Then al-Badr said, ‘Do 
you see how much they have built? Whereat the Jew made a 
profusion of excuses and attempted to prevaricate. Then 
al-Badr said to the Jew, ‘You said I issued a fatwa to you 
permitting the sale of wine, but when was it that you met me 
and I issued a farsa to you or wrote one for you in my own 


105 Nashr al-‘arf, I, 513-4. 

106 Cf. Qur'an, IX, 30, Harta yu'tu "-jisyata ‘an yad-in wa-hum saghiruna. This 
is rendered by M. I. Kister, Arabica, Leiden, 1964, IX, 111, ‘Out of ability 
and sufficient income they (nevertheless) being inferior.' 

107 Brauer,op. cit., 40, 80,discusses the ‘Iraqi family, and a man of this name, 
probably a descendant of the Salim contemporary with Ibn al-Amir. 

108 Nashr af-‘arf, 1, 429, a famous scholar, a pupil and associate of al-Badr Ibn 
al-Amir. 

109 Cf. n. 106. 

110 Incomplete sentence. 

11! He must mean Muslims who, for ethical reasons or on account of interests in the 
]ews, supported the case. 

112 Cf. Nashr al-'arf, 1, 148. His uncle was at one time in charge of the azegaf of 


The Jews of San‘a’ 


handwriting?’ At this he faltered, then he said, ‘Our scholar 
said to us. His lying was evident to al-Mutawakkil and he 
ordered him to the prison. Al-Badr added, ‘He should be 
fettered also.’ 


The Attempt to Expel the Jews or Demolish the 
Synagogues 

Then al-Badr al-Amir (sic) advised al-Mutawakkil that it was 
his duty to expel the Jews from the Arabian Peninsula (of 
which the Yemen is a part) as the Prophet had commenced in 
his last testament (azosa), and, if he did not completely 
accomplish their expulsion, at least humiliation (saghar) 
should be imposed upon them along with the destruction of 
those synagogues for which permission had not been given, 
that they had added. Thereupon al-Mutawakkil ordered the 
synagogues to be destroyed. Al-Badr then said, "This Jew 
spends money profusely on his helpers!!! and each one will 
come back to you again over his case” Then he left, and 
when he was part of his way al-Mutawakkil sent him the first 
letter (maktub) that had reached him. Al-Mutawakkil also 
ordered that the Jew should not be fettered, this taking place 
on the Friday. Now after the Friday prayer al-Badr heard 
that al-Mutawakkil had commanded the destruction of the 
synagogues to stop, those ordered to do this having already 
started, so he entered al-Mutawakkil’s presence, and (the 
latter) said to him, ‘I was about to send Sayyid Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Shami!” to you because (my) boy, Yusuf b. al- 
Mutawakkil came to me to the miftrab in the Jami‘ Mosque, 
and said, "It is not lawful to destroy the synagogues since the 
Imams have previously confirmed them [in the right to] have 
them.” Al-Badr replied, ‘Summon him to your Court (Maqam) 
to debate (the question). Al-Mutawakkil was delighted at 
this and sent to him, and when he entered his presence, said 
to him, “This Sayyid Muhammad is the one who guided (a/- 
mursind) (us) to destroy the synagogues.” The Lord Yusuf b. 
al-Mutawakkil said, addressing al-Badr, ‘How is it that this 
comes from you?’ Al-Badr replied, ‘As for the destruction of 
the synagogues that is a simple matter. I request of the Imam 
only that he put the (last) testament (zeajzyya/At) of the Apostle 
of God, to expel the Jews from the Arabian Peninsula, into 
execution.” ‘And where is this Tradition (Hadith)? asked 
Yusuf. 'It is in the books of Tradition and others, including 
the Sharh ai-Athmar 113 al-Badr replied. So al-Mutawakkil 
ordered Sayyid 'Ali!!* b, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shami to produce 
the Sharh al-Athmar. He brought it and opened at the Tradi- 
tion, and the Lord Yusuf said, ‘Sayyid Muhammad is a man 
of eloquence, and I cannot stand up to the eloquent.’ But 
al-Mutawakkil said, ‘Why then did you come to the mihrab” 
And the sitting came to an end inconclusively. 

The very learned Sayyid ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali al-Wazir116 then 
composed a treatise in which he came down on the side of 
(yurajfh)!" confirming the remaining of the Jews in the 
Yemen, adducing weak proofs (in support of his view), and 
sent it to the Qadi Yahya b. Hasan Saylan! to deliver to 
al-Mutawakkil. The messenger passed with it on his way to the 


San‘a’, then his father took over this office from him. He himself was in 
charge of the judiciary (gada’) of San‘a’, then of all districts (bu/dan), and 
much consulted by al-Mutawakkil (ibid, 153). 

113 Le. Sharh albAthmar wa-‘LAzhar of al-Mutawakkil... Yahya b. Shams al-Din 
al-Murtada (ob. 965/1557), Brockelmann, Ga/., IT, 405, Sup., IL, 557. 

114 The name ‘Ali looks like a slip for Ahmad. No 'Ali al-Shar figures in Nasr 
ai‘arf biographies. 

115 Ar., Wa-ana ‘ala ‘bminpig ia upg. 

116 Cf. Nashr ai-'arf, Il, 113 seq., the very eminent scholar, author of Tabag a£- 
halwa, the Mufakharak of al-Rawdah and Bir al-‘Azab, etc. Ibid, 115, 
remarks that the Wazir family had a library (&Arzanar kurub) in al-Vami* al- 
Kabir known as Khizanat Kutub Bani 'l-Wazir. 

117 Cf. Qanum San‘a’, n. 23. 

118 C£. Nashr at ‘arf, IL, 849. 
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San‘a’—An Arabian Islamic City 


Lord (al-Mawla) the very learned al-Hasan b. Ishaq who 
informed al-Badr about it. So al-Badr ordered a man whose 
handwriting resembled that of the treatise to write down 
what he dictated to him to invalidate it, and he wrote the 
refutation (radd) on the margin of it following each disquisi- 
tion (mabhath),119 making a sound refutation at the end of 
the disquisition (bath), making it seem as if it were part of 
the original. Then he gave it back to the messenger asking 
him to keep it secret. When the Qadi Yahya Saylan delivered 
it to al-Mutawakkil he ordered him to read it. Then al- 
Mutawakkil said, ‘Read what is on the margin of it.” And 
there it was—contradicting the original (text), so al-Mutawakkil 
asked, ‘How is it that one part of this contradicts the rest?’ 
‘I do not know,’ replied (Saylan}. 

Al-Badr apparently did not cease to inveigh against the abuse of 
the law by the Jews, as he saw it, for in the protest he made in 
1146/1733-34 from Shaharah, backed by a number of ulema, to 
Imam al-Mansür, he includes, at the end of a long list of 
malpractices, the attempting of the Jews to act in a way to which 
they have no right (tatawul al-Y ahud). 


The question of whether to expel the Jews came up again 
during the first decade of the reign of al-Mahdi 'Abbas (1161-89/ 
1748-75) when, as Zabarah!?? says, * “Abdullah Lutf Allah al-Kibsi 
entered into expelling the Jews and Baniyans from the Arabian 
Peninsula along with al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, and he formulated a 
question to which al-Badr Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir, the 
Lord Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shami and others responded. 
Al-Mahdi imprisoned a body of their Mashayikh, and wished to 
send away chose of them in the country and put into practice the 
testament of the Apostle of God, but this was not accomplished.’ 
A short treatise, entitled Fath al-ma ‘bud fi dhikr ijla’ al-Yahud, by 
the learned Salah al-Din Salih b. Dawiid al-Anisi has been brought 
to my attention by Sayyid ‘Abdullah al-Habshi, composed as ‘a 
reply to those who opposed al-Imam al-Mahdi in the expulsion of 
the Jews from their places.’ It commences with a lengthy citation 
of Traditions in support of the Imam's right to expel the Jews, 
but it is followed by a sort of appendix attacking the use of tobacco 
and gat—which may indicate that the Imam's attitude to the 
question of the Jews was a part of his general islamisation policy. 

Al-Anisi says, "When he (the Imam) ordered the Jews who 
acted contrary to the covenants ("uAud) taken from them to be 
expelled from the towns and countryside (bawad?) of the Yemen, 
near and far, many of the intelligent (zu "-baga'ir) and great 
Sayyids re-iterated this” "The Imams of the House (Ahi al-Bayt) 
in the Yemen had confirmed the people of the Dhimmah (Jews) in 
their diimmah (covenant of security) and accepted the poll-tax 
from them, those of latter days following (their) forbears up till 
this time of ours.’ This was because they had no power to make 
the precepts of the Prophet followed. ‘Nor were the Imams able 
to carry out the rules (añham) of the shart'ah except in a few 
places in the province of the Yemen, as they were distracted with 
combatting the lions of disorder (fasad) So when al-Mawla 
(i.e. the Imam) wished to expel them from the province of the 
Yemen he was not responsible for protecting and guarding them 
on the roads except in the places under his foot where his com- 
mands and prohibitions are executed so they may pass from the 
(Yemenite) provinces.” 

According to Qorah,”! the son of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, the Imam 
al-Mansur ‘Ali (1189-1224/1775-1809), agreed to allow the Jews 


119 Mabhath, literally, probably meaning—the place of each enquiry. Dozy, 
Supplément, preuve. 

120 Nashr al-‘arf, IT, 144. 

121 Sa'arat Teman, 22-3. 

122 Brauer, op. cit., 306-7. Knis bet Mori Yibya Salih. 

123 In an idealised account in From the land of Sheba, 111, he is called Mort 
Yehudo. The Arabic version is from Safahar majhidah min tarikh al- Yaman, 
ed. Husayn al-Sayaghi, Beirut, 1978, 95, 

124 Joseph Halévy in Journal asiatique, 1872, Vl, 12, and Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie, Paris, 1873, 257. 
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to rebuild the synagogues. In 1795 the Kanisat Ha-Hekdesh was 
rebuilt and also Kanisat Bayt Salih, the latter seeming to figure 
among the synagogues extant in the 14th/20th century.122 


19th Century Messianic Movements 


In the 19th century when anarchy had brought conditions to 
their lowest ebb and Ahmad al-Haymi was the Shaykh of San‘a’, 
a Messianic movement was initiated by a certain Yahuda b. 
Shalom/Salim'?* known as Shukr(1) Kuhayl, a San‘ani potter who 
made clay vessels for waterpipes. A Cabbalistic scholar who 
appeared in 1861, he took to wandering and preaching. He settled 
in al-Tiyal of Bani Jabr. The Imam (probably al-Mutawakkil al- 
Muhsin b. Ahmad} put a price on his head, obviously regarding 
his actions as an incitement to disorder, and he was eventually 
shot there about 1863. His head was taken to San‘a’ where the 
Imam hung it for three days at the Gate of the Jewish Quarter. 
A follower of his appeared at Tan'im in 1868—whom Halévy!? 
apparently met at Shira‘ of Arhab. Another pseudo-Messiah,5 
Yusuf ‘Abdullah appeared as recently as 1893. 

A contemporary Arabic version notes that on a Wednesday 
probably in Safar 1282/June-July, 1865, ‘a party from Bani Jabr 
arrived with the head of a Jew. It was one of the wonders of the 
age, for this Jew had arrived in a village (mahal?) of Bani Jabr and 
used to summon (yad u) the people to obey him, showing enchant- 
ments and magic (a/-tamwihat wa-’-askar) and some of them 
thronged to him. Then the ulema made an assault on this stain 
on Islam and wrote to all those who had any honour/zeal (girah) 
until God vanquished him and he was slain. His head arrived and 
the ‘ggal of the city sent it to Husayn al-Hadi to Qarvat al-Qabil. 
This was because with the Jew after he was killed letters were 
found from Husayn al-Hadi and certain other irresponsibles 
(sufaha’), among which was that he was the Mashriqi king, urging 
him to Islam, may God combat them. So on account of this his 
head was sent to him. He imprisoned them and pretended not to 
care about him, but his heart inclined to him.’ The supporters of 
this Jew were a party of the Bani Shaddad. 


Protection and the Imam 


The basis upon which a Jewish or Christian community could 
live in symbiosis within an Islamic state was early established.176 
The first Zaydi Imam, al-Hadi, was merely re-affirming what had 
long been already fixed when his biographer127 says, ‘He said to 
the Jews and the Christians, “If anyone molests you (adha-kum) 
refer back to me (riu Hayya) so that I can give you justice from 
him.” ’ This has been mandatory for the Imams from that time, 
they for their part enjoying financial benefit from Dhimmi 
communities as will be discussed infra. Jewish sentiment seems 
loyal to the Imams in consequence of their protection. Incidents 
like that during the first Otteman Occupation when ‘Jews who 
were armed with slings fought for the Imam,’ and during the 
famine of 1028/1619 when Jews were allowed to share in the charity 
of the Imam at Shaharah,"* are indicative of this. 

Among modern writers reporting on the system of protection, 
Nazih129 describes hearing a boy at Manakhah call a Jew an evil 
person and wine drinker (kAabith wa-sharib al-khamr\. This 
angered the Jew who retorted, ‘Come with me, and let’s go to the 
‘amil so that I can complain to him of you, and this stranger will 
be witness against you.” Nazih comments that the boy did not 


125 For pseudo-Messiahs see Rabbi A. Qorah, Sa'arat Teman, with notes by S. 
Gridi, Jerusalem, 1954, 181; M. Zadok, op. cit., 89-94. 

126 Barer, op. cit., 117, presumably quoting from From the land of Sheba, 97 seq., 
refers to a letter of protection which ‘All b. Abi Talib is supposed to have 
written for the Jews at Mubammad's command in the year 9 of the hijrah. 
It however does not seem to correspond with surviving early Islamic docu- 
ments, though some particulars are common to both. 

127 Sirah, 62; cf. 388. 

128 A.S. Tritton, Rise of the imams of Sanaa, Oxford-Madras, 1925, 117. 

129 Rihiah,], 60. 


20.1 A Jewish family photographed in San‘a’ before the emigration. 


dare, because the special qamun for the Jews is very strict. Any 
person using abusive language to a Jew would be imprisoned and 
fined a dhabihah, i.e. either a cow, camel or ewe which he would 
have to bring to be slaughtered and ics flesh distribuced to the 
poor. Mohammed Hassan13 adds that if a Muslim attacks a Jew 
and the latters says, ‘Ana fi ‘gmat al-Imam,’ or ‘Ana ft ‘ismat 
al-'amil, I am under the protection of the Imam/Governor,’ then 
both parties must go to the Imam’s/‘Amil’s castle. Bad conse- 
quences ensue for the Muslim who does not present himself at 
once, and soldiers are sent out in the customary way, to live off 
him. 

Barer!?! himself, reporting on the Jews at Hashid Camp in 
Aden Colony at the time of the 1949-50 exodus, says of the San‘a’ 
emigrants, "They had no complaint to make against the King of 
the Yemen. On the contrary they praised him as a wise and good 
ruler. “But in the Yemen, unfortunately," they add, "there is a 
sultan or shaykh at every ten paces." It seems that the King has 
some difficulty in controlling these tribal chiefs? and each of 


130 Qaié al Yaman, Baghdad, 1947, 167. 

131 Magic carpet, 100. 

132 Goitein’s excellent, ‘Portrait of a weavers’ village’, Jewish social studies, New 
York, 1955, XVII, i, 9, states that the village studied, al-Jadis (al-Gades) in 
the [bb gada, inhabited almost exclusively by Jews, was a Airah enclave, this 
being the result of a privilege granted by al-Imam al- Mansur in the mid-19th 
century. It is likely from what Goitein says that it was nevertheless under 
tribal chieftainly protection as well as che more general protection of the Imam. 
Much of the time the chiefs protection of such a village Airah would be 
more effective than that of the Imam. Cf. From rhe land of Sheba, 34. With 
regard to the chiefs mulcting the Jewish emigrants, let it be said thar in the 
West Aden Protectorate tolls were taken by each ruler on Muslims passing 
through his territory, not only Jews, until these were abolished at the nme 
of the Federation. I have little doubt though, that, at the emigration of whole 
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them, as the Jews passed his territory on their way out, helped 
himself to some of their money and possessions.’ Barer133 adds 
that Jewish leaders at Aden agree that Imam Ahmad is a good 
man. When he gave them permission to depart they said he stipu- 
lated that every Jew leaving the country must sell every bit of his 
property so as to avoid any basis of a claim to the Yemen in the 
future, Àn interesting touch is that the Jews sent a petition to the 
Imam asking permission to leave the Yemen and he granted this 
by annotating it with the words, ‘a manti, no objection (nihi 
obstat y, in a corner! 

In an interview with the Jewish Hakham of San‘a’, Nazih134 
was told by him that neither the Turkish nor the Yemeni treatment 
of the Jews was good, but the Yemenis were better than the 
Turks, and Allah yahfaz al-Imam, God preserve the Imam, 
who defends us, gives us justice, prevents all aggressions, and 
sharply punishes anyone molesting us. On the other hand he! 
reports Jews as claiming that in Shafi areas, treatment of the Jews 
by the Shafi'is is bad, but one Jew added he had heard it was 
good (nahi) in Zuyud country, and of Turkish governors it was 
said that some had treated them well, others badly. 

Of Bayt al-Baws close to San‘@ it is said that half of the villagers 
were Muslim, half Jewish, and their children used to play together. 
One day a Jewish child threw a stone!” at a Muslim child which 
damaged his eye. The case came before Imam Yahya under 
whose protection the Jews were in the general way described. 
The Muslims said that retaliation must be exacted, and the Imam 
quoted the principle that an eve should be exacted for an eye, 
but to his surprise they said that al-Yahudi Bawsi wa-'I-Bawsi 
Yahudi, by which they meant that the Jews were considered an 
integral part of the tribe, and rejected the idea. This seems to be the 
attitude broadly speaking, in the north outside the large towns. 

On recent visits to the Yemen a Shafi'i said to me—the Jews 
we have with us still today (1974) we value (nugaddir-hum) and 
when we were small children, if we struck them, our fathers 
would beat us, He added that the fizrah we Muslims pay is just 
like the jizyat the Jews pay. Not long ago too, another Muslim 
told me he had recently met a Yemeni Jew from al-Haymat al- 
Dakhiliyyah by chance, and he noticed that the Jew wore weapons, 
a dagger, and his sunnar lock was tucked under his turban so that 
it did not look too conspicuous. An opinion voiced to me in San‘a’ 
was that the Jews fared well in country tribal areas and friction 
was only found in the towns where the ulema were inclined to 
insist on the strict application of the regulations for the Ahl 
al-Dhimmah. 

Jews were often protected by tribal chiefs and during the 
anarchic period of the 19th century with its multiplicity of Imams 
the recent publication Saefakar majhiiah shows that tribesmen 
sometimes protected them in San‘a’ itself. In 1277/1861 about 
the time Imam Husayn b. al-Hadi entered San‘a’, his wazir, 
Shaykh Muhammad Abt Jabir, demanded entertainment (difak) 
of two Jews who were protected persons (ruba'à (P) sing. rabi*) of 
Shaykh Salih Dughaysh. This led to a squabble between the wazir 
and Dughaysh, the upshot being that the dagger belt of the latter 
was ‘imprisoned’ (Aubis hizam Dughaysh) along with (those of?) 
three of his fellow tribesmen of Banu 'l-Harith sharing with him 
in the protection of the Jews. This of course put shame on 


communities, rhe opportunity for ‘squeeze’ was too attractive to miss. 

133 Op. cit., 179. 

134 Rihlah, I, 41. 

135 Barer tries to demonstrate that each Turkish occupation made conditions 
better for the Jews—this is certainly not borne out by all writers, and I find 
it difficult to credit Jacob, Perfumes of Araby, 229, when he says, "The Turks 
treat the Jews with great deference.’ That there are Jewish headmen of 
Jewish villages, which he seems to consider Turkish policy, has of course 
nothing to do with it, this being part of native Yemeni social structure. 
Jacob's verdict, loc. cit., "The Jew is not liked by the Arabs but he is seldom 
maltreated’, is fairly near the truth. 

136 Rihiah, 292-3. 

137 Compare however the Jewish saying, ‘Aw gad Yahudi rajam Mislim, Does a 
Jew throw a stone at a Muslim? (Femenica, 177, no. 13803. 
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Dughaysh. About this time in general the zagibs in charge of the 
city prison made many pretexts ((musabbabar) against the people, 
especially the Jews, for ‘they treat them wrongfully’—no doubt to 
extract what they could from the San‘anis. In this unsettled phase 
of San‘a’’s history Imam Husayn’s control of the city seems to 
have been brief and when his supporters left it, the San‘anis who 
took ove: stopped the delivery to anyone of the Jewish jizyaé until 
they had the decision of the Shaykh al-Islam. Muhsin Mu‘id, 
appointed governor of the city by the townsfolk, decided that the 
Jizyah should be above the outgoings and obligations of the town 
(fazq mukhrajat al-madinah wa-lawazimi-ha). I am not certain 
exactly what is meant. In a passage, also not very explicit, it is 
noted that in 1283/1867 ‘Abdullah al-Sa'r (the Sa'r are a well 
known family of the ‘Amran district) arrived in San‘a’ to help the 
Dhimmi, al-Mangurah, over a theft of gold stolen from him in 
Qa‘ al-Yahud. They hastened to investigate the theft and to cut 
off the heads of the thieves. The anonymous writer complains that 
other robbers have been let go free and have even been honoured 
and respected. 


The Polt-tax (jizyah) 

A peace (su/h),"* i.e., a treaty with the Jews and Christians of 
Najran was made in 284/897, of which al-Hadi, the first Zaydi 
Imam of the Yemen, is reported to have said, ‘I hope the sulh will 
be a sunnah after me.)139 That is to say he hoped it would be an 
established legal precedent and practice in Zaydi Yemen. An 
important economic issue enters into the formulation of the treaty. 
The wealthier of the Najran Dhimmis had purchased much 
(landed) property after Islam. Whereas the Muslims had to pay 
the zakat, i.e. the uthes (a'shar) on crops while the Dhimmis were 
free of them, this had diminished the revenues paid into the 
Treasury. Al-Hadi first proposed that the Dhimmis be obliged to 
sell their land to Muslims, but as there was a vigorous protest 
against such a measure, the Dhimmis expressed their readiness to 
pay the ordinary tithe. Al-Hadi had, in law, to reject this since it 
looked as if Dhimmis were paying the Muslim zakat, but he solved 
the problem by charging them a ninth (tus ° and permitting 
them not only to keep the land they had purchased since Islam, 
but even to buy more if they wished, 

The poll-tax (zzya^) to be paid by the Dhimmis was ‘on the 
heads of their free men, apart from their women, slaves, and boys 
(‘ala ru us rijali-him al-akrar™ duna nisa -him wa-mamahki-him 
wa-subyam-him). Their ‘kings (muluk) paid forty-eight dirham- 
gaflahs,!* the middle group (aosát) twenty-four dirham-qaflahs, 
and those earning a bare living (muta ‘ayyishah) twelve only.’*4? 
Al-Hadi insists that this gives them protection for their persons 
and property, binding on Muslims who may not take anything 
from them, nor prevent them purchasing anything. 

Al-Hadi’s biographer states that ‘the poll-tax of the Christians 
and Jews belongs to him and the people of his House, and he has 
the right to expend it on whatever he wishes and to divert it to 
whatsoever he wills, but he used not to eat nor drink from ir.'145 


138 Strat al-Hadi ila '-Hagg, Beirut, 1972, 76, 78, 79, 100. 

139 Ibid, 73. Cf. the text in C. van Arendonk, Les débuts de limma: Zaidite au 
Yémen, trans., ]. Rvckmans, Leyde, 1960, 322 seq.. passim. Sulh often simply 
means an agreernent or treaty, the concept being tribal, that tribes are normally 
at war and a sudh terminates this state. 

140 On land irrigated by lifting water only half a ninth was taken (Sirah, 76). 

141 This is the same term used in pre-Islamic Najran for tribesmen (cf. Irfan Shahid, 
The martyrs of Napán; new documents, Société des Bollandistes, Subsidia 
hagiographica, no. 49, 59, passim). ‘Free men’ and ‘kings’ convey a picture of 
semi-independent communities in Najran, and possibly the Mashriq as a whole. 
Al-Hadi’s careful treatment of both Jews and Christians also is a pointer in this 
direction. 

142 A qaflah would be about a tenth of an ounce of silver. 

143 Ahmad b. al-Murtada, al-Bakr al-zakhkhar, Cairo, 1949, IT, 221, repeats this 
gure, but for muta‘ayyishah he uses fagtr, poor. Cf. his Kitab al-Azhar, Beirut, 
1973, 74, seq. 

144 Conditions before the sulh appear to be reflected in Stra, 47, where Sulayman 
al-Kufi reports that the Emam ordered him to take the zakàt of the properties of 
the merchants, taking the oath from them. He also commanded him to take the 
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Indeed al-Hadi claimed, 'I never ate anything or drank water from 
what I taxed (jabaytu) from the Yemen.’ 

The Zaydi Imams in point of fact received the jiyak as their 
private income, but the sakat of course goes to the Muslim 
Treasury. So, apart from the motive of enforcing the shari'ah 
relating to the Dhimmis, the Imams had a direct financial interest 
in protecting Jewish communities, further strengthened by 
presents offered the Imams by the Jews on certain occasions. 
This is not dissimilar to conditions in ]2th and 13th century 
England of the Normans, when the Jews acted as financial agents 
for the Crown, especially under the first Plantagenet ruler.15* 

In the acute controversy over taxation and other issues in the 
days of al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il (third quarter of the ilth/l7th 
century), the Imam’s critics asserted that, "The revenue (kharaj) 
of the Yemen from the poll-taxes (aiia) is 70,000 (gersh} (going 
to) one single person (/#-khassat nafar), while half the Aden 
revenue, over a Jakk,!" goes to another.” The Imam retorted that 
this is gross ignorance, and even the poll-tax of the far greater 
number of Dhimmis in the rest of the Yemen would not come up 
to the last-named sum. ‘As for Aden during this (present) period 
it is unknown ever to have exceeded 12,000 (girsh), most of its 
income (malu) going on the garrison (rutbah) and assistants 
there. What remains there is spent on its costs (zmasar:f). 1*8 

While in theory the Imams could not use the szazat for their 
private purposes, and no doubt many Imams, perhaps including 
the late Imam Ahmad Hamid al-Din, attempted to keep to the 
strict letter of the law, a humorous tale! of al-Mahdi Muhammad 
b. Ahmad, known as Sahib al-Mawahib (1098-1130/1687-1718), 
if not apocryphal, reveals that at least one Imam was not so 
scrupulous. When informed by the Treasurer (Khazin Bayt 
ai-Mal) that he had set aside the poll-tax money (amma/ al-Hzyabh) 
of which the Imam has the right to 'eat' in a special place by 
itself, apart from the sakat money, the Imam told him, ‘Mix them 
up, Qadi, the whole lot belongs to me anyway (Ukhiut, va fagih, 
Rull-ih hagga-na) 

The case of Sayyid Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Qasim (1035-1100/ 
1625-1689) is indicative of how the Imam might dispose of the 
poll-tax revenue, Although this Sayyid did not pay al-Mutawakkil 
Isma allegiance (bay ah) the Imam confirmed him in his 
allowances (/rayat), probably of grain etc. “He had the poll-tax of 
the Jews in the district (biad of San‘a’ entirely, and he was able 
to live upon this until God took him unto Himsel£.'!59 

Of the Jews of al-Jadas under the Imams, Goitein!*! tells us 
they ‘were freed fram the normal duties of citizens’ ‘Nor did 
they pay a sort of income-tax for business which had been levied 
on Muslims.’ Jews paid no tithe on their fields and were exempt 
from military service and corvée. He adds, however, that the 
Turks decreed the Jews should pay tithes on crops. As Nazih!*? 
puts the matter—the Jews, in answer to his query in many parts of 
the Yemen, if they were pleased with their treatment by the 
Muslims, replied in the affirmative, adding that they enjoy rights 
(Augug) not enjoyed by the Muslims—they pay no taxes (dara rb), 
tithes (a'shar), fitrah, or dues (rusum), but only the #zyah which is 


poll-tax of the Jews and Christians—from those in easy circumstances—the 
merchants, twenty-four dirhams, from those possessing orly five dinars, 
nothing, from the middle group (awsaf twelve dirhams, Those Jews and 
Muslims owning lands (diya) inherited from their ancestors in ancient time, not 
purchased from Muslims, pay nothing. Those who have bough: lands from the 
Muslims must sell them to Muslims, unless they had some previous sulh 
regarding them. 

145 Sirah, 58. AI-Bahr al-zakhkhar, IT, 184, states that the sakāt is not lawful to the 
Imam, like the Apostle, . . . nor to the Hashimites (272-12. (ail! H-I-Pmam 
ka--Rasul ©. . wa-la H-I-Hashimiwyta), but the whole of this question is 
discussed at length. 

146 C. Roth, History of the Jews of England, Oxford, 1941, 14. 

147 The fakk must be 100,000 here (Hobson- Jobson). 

148 AbStrat ai-Mutatwakkiliyyoh, 489. 

149 Qadi Ismail, ai-Amrka! al-Yamantyak, E, 51, no. 149. Hagqa-na could also mean 
‘is my right.” 

150 Nasir al-'arf, 11, 855. By bilad, San‘a’ itself might be intended. 

15] ‘Portrait of a Yemenite weavers’ village’, 15. 

152 Rihlah, I, 60. 


light compared with what a Muslim has to pay. 

This is a far cry from such assertions as, ‘Jews, though paying 
proportionately more taxes than anyone else, had none of the few 
political and civil rights the Imam allowed his other subjects.” 


Sumptuary Laws 


In the first Islamic centuries certain sumptuary laws were 
evolved as a curb on Jewish and Christian communities subject to 
the Islamic state and to stand as a visible reminder of their political 
inferiority to the dominant Muslim group. There are indications 
that, in ancient Arabia, in the matter of costume, there may have 
been social distinctions observed between classes, whether merely 
as a habit or imposed from above, these going back even as far as 
pre-Islamic times. It is not relevant here to examine this issue, 
but the legendary belief of Hadramis is that the ‘Abbasid governor 
Man b. Za'idah punished the Hadramis by requiring their 
womenfolk to wear frocks only about knee-length in front, The 
qualification of this belief as legendary is advisedly introduced, 
because, to a visitor, it seems plain that women’s frocks are short 
in front because they have to do so much work in the fields that 
anything longer would impede their movement. Both in the 
Yemen and Hadramawt in the centuries nearer our own time, 
class structure was reflected in distinctive dress; a story illustrative 
of this is related in the chapter on costume. The wearing of 
costume appropriate to one’s social class does not appear, insofar 
as one can see from the literature, to have been the subject of 
regulation in the Muslim community. It is to be surmised that a 
man would be restricted by conventional custom to a certain form 
of dress and/or by written or verbal agreements concluded among 
the headmen of a community. Such are the indications—provi- 
sional until the subject can be researched. 

It is in relation to the likelihood that such distinctions in early 
times were observed in the Muslim community, as they indeed 
are in South Arabian society, even to some extent today, that one 
should regard the sumptuary laws applied to the Ahl ai-Dhimmah. 
For Dhimmis the laws were perhaps not more than mildly irksome 
unless the occasional fanatic were involved.!5 The very re- 
enforcing of these laws, recurring from time to time in the 
histories, shows how they tended to fall into desuetude. The 
sumptuary laws imposed on the Dhimmis in the third Islamic 
century may be consulted in the #isbah manual of Utrush,!* the 
celebrated Zaydi Imam of Persian Tabaristan. As to how the law 
was applied to the Jewish communities of the Yemen during the 
first half of the 9th/15th century, let the author of Kirab aAzhar!? 
speak. 

‘They are obliged to (adopt) a dress/appearance (ziyy) by 
which they are distinguishable, wherein lies humiliation (saghar),5* 
consisting of side-locks (zunnar), wearing a badge (ghiyar) and 
cutting of the middle of the forelock (nastyah). They are not to 
ride on ass-saddles (‘ala "-ukuf) but broad-wise/sideways. They 
will not openly perform their religious rites (shi Gr) except in their 
synagogues (kana’is), They will not make a new synagogue 
(bt“ahy,15% but they can renovate what has fallen into ruin. They 
are not to dwell anywhere but in their quarters,’ except by 
permission of the Muslims, for some weal (maslabah) . .. They 


153 Magic carpet, 134. 

154 Cf. p. 529 seq. 

155 A case in point is that of a Süfi, Sufyan . . . al-Abyani (ob. 750/1349-50) killed 
the Jew whom the Sultan had made governor (zoalla-huy—in whose service 
the Muslims used to walk under his stirrup, wherever he was. Sufyan tried 
to force this Jew to utter the Muslim profession of faith and, when he refused, 
he murdered him. The Amir and his soldiers were unable, for supernatural 
reasons, to reach Sufyan in the Jami‘ where he had taken refuge—this being 
one of his karamat, Sufyan succeeded in escaping punishment by the law 
which he had flouted. (Al-Sharji, Tabagat, Cairo, 1883, 56; al-Yafi, Mir'at 
al-janan, Hyderabad, 1337-9 H., IV, 349. 

156 ‘A Zaidi manual of isbah of the 3rd Century’, Rivista degli studi orienta, 
Roma, 1953, XXVIII, i-iv, 29. 

157 Abmad b. Yahya al-Murtada, K. a/-Azhar, Beirut, 1973, 322. Brauer, op. cit., 
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are not to ride horses or raise their houses over those of the 
Muslims. They will sell a Muslim slave they have bought or 
owned in any way.” 

Al-Murtada, in another work,!*! describes the restrictions on 
Dhimmis, some of which do not seem to apply to the Yemen and 
may be theoretical rather than practice. The saddles they use 
are to be of wood with thongs of palm-fibre. They are not 
permitted to take the chief places at assemblies (sudur ai-majalis), 
nor to extend the height of their buildings till they are level with 
those of the Muslims, nor to ornament them, nor to decorate 
(tahsin) their doors, nor to drink wine openly, or sell it. They 
must not wind their turbans more than three folds (faga) and let 
the ends hang loose, nor may they let their hair hang down. They 
may not wear silver and gold seal-rings (kkawatim), or have bezels . 
unless it be what has no ornament in it like glass. 

Jews are not to be prevented from sailing on the Hijaz Sea and 
passing by it in ships, but they are not allowed to stay on the 
Hijaz coast. If the Imam makes a guarantee/pact for kitabis 
(here Jews) their numbers, description and names are to be 
recorded in his Diwan and a Muslim zagtb is to be placed over 
them to report on those who have died and those living. 

Al-Shahàri,!? one of the "shabab of today, remarks that they 
were not allowed to bear arms, but this is true de facto of large 
numbers of the Yemeni Muslim community. Only rarely, he says, 
were they allowed to possess land—which would be cultivated by 
Yemeni Arabs. They had to live in a specially isolated quarter 
and might only build two storeys high. Al-Shahari’s assertions 
are partial in tone, and generalisations. Barer maintained that the 
Islamic sumptuary laws were not enforced during the Second 
Ottoman Occupation, and this could be correct, but Imam Yahya, 
his good relations with the San‘a’ Jews notwithstanding, is likely 
to have been much stricter. 

À point upon which all writers seem agreed is that, when 
passing by a Muslim, a Jew had to dismount from his beast and 
ask permission of him to re-mount with the words, * Ja ra’ya-k, 
ya Sidi." Nazih!9? merely says that when they meet a Sayyid they 
have to dismount out of respect for him, adding that they may not 
ride on camels or horses. 

The regulation that a Jewish house must not overlook a 
Muslim house is re-iterated in the histories from time to time, 
but the Imam al-Mahdi Abmad b. al-Hasan issued a ruling in the 
form of a document** permitting the Jews of Bir al-‘Azab to 
build more than one storey because their houses did not overlook 
any Muslim house. Only a few years later, in the last decade of 
the llth/l7th century the Imam al-Mu'ayyad wrote to the 
Qadi Husayn Dha'fan who was in charge of the judiciary (gada’) 
of Dhamar, instructing him that a Sayyid was coming to take 
certain actions, including “to expel the Jews from the houses 
raised above the houses of the Muslims, even if they be their own 
property. As for those houses mixed with Muslim houses 
without being raised above (them), if they are property of theirs 
(the Jews) they (may) remain in them, but if they rent (them) 
they are to be ejected and segregated to a side removed from the 
Muslims.'!5 

The Jewish Quarter of San‘a’, called Qa‘ al-Yahud after the 
large open square on the city's western flank, but also known, at one 


269, gives on the authority of Jawneli, a much longer list, but anything 
beyond what is listed by al-Azhar, is mainly a matter of decorous behaviour. 

158 For comment on this term cf. p. 4173. 

159 Kanisah and bi'ah might equally well mean church, and of course these regu- 
lations mostly all apply to Christians also. 

160 Khiah, arrondissement as rendered by Dozy. The editor glosses this as 
meaning the places where they were dwelling when the ‘agd al-dhimmah, 
contract of protection took place, The Yemenite Jews in the Islamic period 
did not invariably live in segregated villages or quarters. 

161 AiBahr al-zakhkhar, V, 461. 

162 Tariq al-thawrat al-Yamaniyyah, Cairo, 1966(?), 78. As seen above Jews in 
al-Hadi's time were specifically permitted to own land. 

163 Rihiah, 1, 58. 

164 Infra, p. 430b. 

165 Nashr al-'arf, I, 570. 
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time as Qa‘ al-Sam‘,'* contains houses where the Jewsdug down into 
the ground to make a cellar and so give the house three storeys. 
Despite what al-Shahari says, however, it seems that some 
Jewish houses in the Yemen did have three or more storeys and 
in old San'a' itself where some Arab owners of mansions say 
these once belonged to Jews it would be interesting to discover if 
the restriction to two storeys applied to them. At Jabal ‘Amr, a 
short ride from Mabyan, I was shown in 1966 the Jewish houses 
overlooked by Muslim houses on the ridge, and in Habban the 
Jewish Quarter was directly overlooked by Arab houses. Mohamed 
Hassan!* states that the Jew’s house must be of adobe, or one 
storey of stone and the next of adobe. It would be interesting to 
see how strictly this was observed in Bir al-‘Azab. 

Today some of the historic and architecturally interesting 
Jewish houses looking onto the Qa‘ have been demolished, 
including that alleged to have been the property of Habshush. 

The Gates of the Qa' al-Yahüd were shut from 8 p.m. to 
5 a.m.** When Imam Ahmad’s victorious tribes entered San‘a’ 
the Qa‘ was sacked, not for the first time in its history, suffering 
the fate of Muslim San‘a’. After the departure of the community 
for Palestine al-Dhahbani says it was called Qa‘ Nasir! 


Conversion to Islam 


Islam, like Christianity is a proselytising religion, and indica- 
tions go to show that, in pre-Islamic Arabia, in practice at least, so 
also was Judaism. Though, in the Islamic era, Judaism could not 
legally convert Muslims to the Jewish faith, yet it is alleged that 
the ‘false messiahs’ had sometimes many Muslim adherents, not 
necessarily of course converts. South Arabian Muslims generally 
would have liked to persuade their Jewish countrymen to join 
Islam, and over the centuries there was a steady trickle of converts 
though pressures to convert were occasional only, at certain 
periods. In the Yemen a Jewish convert to Islam is known as 
muhtadi, guided, but the term Muslimani that I heard applied to 
families in Bayhan converted many generations ago, would, in the 
Yemen, be considered a term of abuse applied to a Muslim, 
equivalent to calling him a Jew. In the mediaeval tribal law 
Mss.!*? I am editing, penalties are laid down for calling a Muslim 
a Jew or a Christian. Yet any day in San‘a’ Suq you will hear 
‘Ya Yahawdi' (so pronounced), a relatively mild term of abuse, 
bandied about jocularly or seriously, without thought of its 
meaning. This is wel! brought out in the current joke of the 
Yemeni Royalists about the one or two northern Jews serving 
with their forces. When addressed as ‘Ya Yahawdi’, the Jew 
indignantly retorted, ‘Mā anā Yahawdi—al-Migri Yahawdi!’ 

Other stories treat the question of conversion with a certain 
levity. An ignorant man persisted in trying to persuade a Jew 
to become a Muslim—after numerous attempts the Jew assented 
and asked, ‘How do I become a Muslim? The man’s astonished 
reply, ‘Ana dari kayf tuslim, How do I know how you can become 
a Muslim?’ has become proverbial.!? To judge by the story that 
follows, persuasion was sometimes brought in to play at a higher 
social level. 

An eminent scholar {alim fadi!) besought one of the Imams 
for aid from the Treasury (Mal al-Muslimin) but the Imam paid 
no attention to him although at the same time he was receiving 
some Jews who had turned Muslim with honour and entertaining 
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167 Qalb al- Yaman, 168. 

168 Louise Février, ‘A French family in the Yemen’, Arabian studies, 1976, IH, 
35 


127-35. 

169 The K. ai-Adab tca--lawazim fi ahkam ai-man‘ak, and the Rossi Mss. used 
by him in ‘Tl diritto consuetudinario delle tribù arabe del Yemen’, RSO 
Roma, 1948, XXIII, 1-36. 

170 Qadi Isma'il, a/-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 238, no. 676. 

171 Ibid, I, 409, no. 1214. asi? = ready, to hand. 

172 Qadi Ismail, unpublished proverb, and, ibid, in like vein, Là gad darà bah 
Muhammad wa-la "ad nafs Musa ‘alayh payyibah. Cf. Jemenica, 177, no. 
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them. The scholar, annoyed at this, disguised himself as a Jew, 
came to the Imam's Majlis, and made a display of wishing to 
adopt Islam, so the Imam entertained him and gave him a fine 
present. As the conversation went round in the Majlis and the 
ulema discussed the various branches of learning (‘/m)—as is the 
custom at gatherings of ulema in the Yemen—this scholar took 
part, and the Imam soon found he was an ‘alim fadi and having 
his suspicions about him, asked, ‘Aren’t you so and so?’ ‘Yes,’ 
the scholar replied. “Why then did you resort to this trick? asked 
the Imam. irr lak Mislim hasil, Get yourself a ready-made 
Muslim,’ the scholar retorted, meaning that I resorted to this trick 
because I found you receiving Jews when they embraced Islam, 
but neglecting the ulema of the pre-eminent (fuda/a’) among the 
Muslims themselves!!?! 

If, in the spirit of this tale, a converted Jew was rewarded in 
some way for his act, contrarywise, other reasons than simple 
devotion to the faith, come what may, could make conversion 
unattractive. In the first place a Jewish convert would lose the 
protection and support of his own community without gaining 
comparable standing in the Islamic community. This is a factor 
that has done much to preserve Christian minority communities 
also in Arab countries of the Middle East. It is illustrable from 
the tale!?? of a Jew who became a Muslim but died the next day. 
His mother wept for him, so the Jews asked her, ‘Why do you 
weep for him when he had left the Jewish faith? To which she 
replied, ‘La tajammal minnuh Musa wa-la skafa‘ luh Muhammad.’ 
She meant that she wept because Moses is not pleased with him 
any more, and Muhammad doesn’t know he has joined his 
religion! 

Another material reason for not quitting Judaism was that in 
return for the really light j;zyaA poll-tax the Jew, as has been seen, 
was accorded the Imam’s protection and this when an Imam was 
strong was rigidly enforced. In periods of anarchy and tribal 
independence they relied on protection from the tribal Mashayikh. 
Barer,!? doubtless informed by emigrants’ reports, says an Arab 
shaykh in some regions would give his Jews real protection of life 
and property in return for more special taxes—he indicates that 
these are not jizyah. 

Jews in business in San‘a’, it may be surmised, would equally 
find it awkward to break economic ties with their co-religionists 
to join a group of Muslim merchants or craftsmen. 

A sore point with the Jews was the obligatory conversion of 
Jewish orphan minors to Islam, as has been seen above. Goitein 
could find no hint of any such rule in the Zaydi figh books 
available to him—he suggests that this rule is based on the Hadith 
that states that every man was born according to natural religion 
(scilicet Islam) and only his fathers made him Jew or Christian."* 
This was however a subject of discussion among Yemeni Zaydi 
ulema. One of the Mudhakarat (Discussions) between Qadi 
al-Husayn al-Maghribi and Qadi Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hadi 
Dha'fan of Dhamar towards the end of the 11th/17th century is 
embodied in a treatise, entitled, The problem of the minor Dhimmi 
child when his parents have died in Dar al-Islam.” Again in the 
latter half of the 12th/18th century no less a person than Qadi 
Yahya b. Salih al-Sabuli composed a work entitled, The tearing 
away of infant children of the Dhimmis at the death of both 
parents. 179 

The Jews married off orphan minors to evade this measure 


1379, ‘Al Yahudi ila gad kharaj min al-khujf Rharaj, The Jew when he goes 
out of the circle (khuf = da'ir) is lost irretrievably.’ Goitein adds a comment 
by his Jewish informant that, in the case of a Muslim, Mubammad will 
intercede for him. 

173 Op. cit., 125. 

174 Bukhari, SefiA, edit., Krehl, I, 348. 

175 Fi mas'alat al-saghir min awlad al-Dhimmtyyin idha mat abawa-hu fi Dar al- 
Islam. Nashr al-'arf, I, 202. No copies of this or the next treatise are so far 
reported. 

176 Fi intiza‘ atfal Ahi al-Dhimmah ‘ind mawt al-abawayn. Nayi al-vafar, IL, 
387. 


as we know, and even tried to smuggle them to Aden but I 
imagine that, as in Habban,177 an orphan would be taken into a 
Muslim household as a pious act, and in this way perhaps 
assimilation to the Muslim majority would be the easier.178 
Habshüsh!?? tells of an old man in the Najran area who came 
there originally from San‘a’ about the beginning of the 19th 
century, to escape from Imam al-Mansur ‘Als orders that Jewish 
orphan children should be taken to become Muslims with him so 
that he might settle them as servants (khuddam) and attendants 
(dawadirah) in the houses and castles. 


Forms of Address, Names, Etc. 


The Muslims address the Jews as Ya Salim, says Mohammed 
Hassan,!*? as we in Baghdad call them khawajah. If a Jew’s name 
were known he was simply called by it, but ‘Ya usta’ would be 
used where politeness required it. A Jew is also known as Abu 
Zinnar because of the side-locks which distinguish them from the 
Muslims—over which they wore a kuftyyah with a tail (‘adkabah) 
technically known as qirrihah. A strange word mag s is said to 
mean a Jew or a hailag—it looks as if it had a derogatory implica- 
tion, and a Muslim in mentioning a Jew would add some such 
deprecatory formula for alluding to him as ‘s@na-k Allah, God 
guard you.’ There are several such phrases used in South 
Arabia and indeed in other parts of the Arab world. 

The Jews are also known as Ahl al-Sabt,!? and Muslims are 
well aware of the Jewish care for the Sabbath. Qadi Isma'il 
reports a saying, ‘‘A-ytkhrarim'® al-Sabt, It will break the 
Sabbath. This means the Jews will do nothing that breaks their 
Sabbath, and it is used of a person who is breaking the bounds of 
custom (udud ai-'urf). Another saying, ‘‘A-yibayyin-ah al-Sabt, 
The Sabbath will make it clear,’ is explained as a reply to a 
question whether a man is a gabii or a Yahudi. This would be 
said when in doubt as to a person and one wishes to find out 
about him before giving any opinion on him. 

If asked about something of which you know nothing you 
say, ‘Hagg Sa'id a-Yahudi, Belonging to the Jew Sa^id,' and 
Sa'id also seems to be used as a name for a Jew just as one would 
say ‘Paddy’ for an Irishman. As both documents show, and 
Nazih!* remarks, the majority of Jewish names are like those 
of Muslims. 

A curious word ai-miliram!*5 occurs in some sayings reported 
by Qadi Isma'il, which seems to be arrived at by metathesis of the 
Hebrew mirzham, the late (so and so). 'Halat bint mikram, the 
state of a girl orphan’, means a bad and disturbed state of affairs! 
The word also figures in a sly dig at the corrupt gad? in the Jewish 
saying, ‘Uhsub al-mihram khallaf thalathah, I reckon the deceased 
left three (sons).'156 In point of fact the deceased in question had 
two sons, but when the gad? in charge of dividing out his estate 
had taken his fee for this service, amounting to more than fell to 


177 Cf. ‘A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habban’, op. cit., 120. 

178 A strange case indeed seems to be recorded in Renato Traini, Í manoscritti 
arabi . . . della Fondazione Caetani, Roma, 1967, 69, Collective response of the 
ulema, ‘af quesito circa la condanna da infliggere ad un tale che, per rendere nullo 
il matrimonio della sorellastra con un cugino, Pha indotta ad apostatare e a 
convertirsi alla religione ebraica, appena raggiunta la maggiore eta,’ (dated 1296} 
1879}. 

179 Habshüsh, op. cit., English summary, 62, text 105. 

180 Qalb al-Yantan, 168. 

181 Jacob, Perfumes of Araby, London, 1915, 228-9. Phrases such as this were also 
used by older Muslims when mentioning a woman (imra'ak, sána-kum Allah), 
and distasteful or unclean things such as shoes, etc. 

182 Ibid, loc. cit. 

183 Ikhtaram, syn., ingafa’. 

184 Rihiak, |l, 292. 

185 He rendered al-mihram as al-shakhs alladhi mat. 

186 At-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, L, 37, no. 103. Note the variant »mifiran. 

187 Cf, p.425b. 

188 Published in London, 1952, this journalistic book has strong bias and is full 
of errors. Data drawn from Brauer's masterly study, appear in distorted 
guise. Yet as an impression of the exodus it is indispensible, and the infor- 
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either of the heirs, one of them commented in the above words— 
i.e. the estate in effect has been divided into three parts! 

San‘a’ Jews used to address any Muslim man unknown to 
them as Sidi Ahmad, and, in the countryside, a man or woman 
as Ya jar/jarati 19? 


Social and Business Relations between 
Muslims and Jews 


While the tendentious assertions in a highly emotional book 
like Shlomo Barer's Magic carper!95 that attempts to create a 
pathetic picture of Jewish emigrants from south Arabia, are easily 
dismissed, statements of a scholar of Goitein's calibre seem to. 
require some modification. In the Yemen, he avers, Jews lived in 
separate villages and quarters surrounded by a sect of Muslims 
with even stricter taboos who would not even drink a cup of coffee 
touched by a non Muslim, but he informs me, this applies to the 
Zaydis only. Yet, even with them, it is likely this would be confined 
to a minority of over-zealous ulema. There are historical allusions, 
moreover, to Jews living among Muslims, and if they generally 
do live in Quarters of their own or separate villages so do separate 
groups of the Muslim population. 

For my own part, in 1947, I saw Jews drinking coffee with the 
Muslims in Habban at the reception for the Sultan Nasir al- 
Wabidi.?! They however withdrew before the arrival of the 
meat since this was unlawful for them to eat.?? On asking a Bir 
al-Azab Muslim of the Bayt al-Usta family if Muslims would 
eat meat of animals slaughtered by Jews he replied that this was 
completely impossible, remarking ‘because theirs is a different 
giblah (I'anna qiblat-hum ghayr) , alluding to the usage whereby 
an animal or bird is slaughtered facing the giblah. This is a 
simple ritual difference. Jews and Muslims in San‘a’ could and 
often did eat together, except that neither would touch meat 
slaughtered by the other. Muslims used to buy many comestibles 
prepared by Jews, including sweetmeats (a/awtyyat) in particular. 
An experienced political officer, Harold Tacob,!*?? demonstrates 
incontrovertibly that the Muslim regards the Jew as clean, 
quoting the proverb, ‘Walk with a Khadim but don’t sit down to 
a meal with him: eat with a Jew but don’t walk with him.’ The 
Khadim as a scavenger is unclean; the Jew, not a fighting man, 
would be no use on a journey through dangerous country. 
Perhaps a Muslim’s sentiments appear best in the tale of the man 
who entered a Jew’s house and the Jew invited him to share in his 
meal. The man didn’t like very much to eat meat slaughtered by 
a Jew, doubtless for ritual reasons also, but when the Jew pressed 
him he said, ‘If it’s got to be (eating) in the Jewish way, then let 
it be the chicken-breast (Idha gad al-bina ‘ala Yahawdah fa-’l- 
sukkabi 194 


mation reported from the emigrants is often valid and tallies with other 
sources, For the subsequent history of the emigrants see Aviva Klein-Franke, 
‘Akkulturationsprobieme der jemenitischen Juden in Israel’, Anthropos, 
Fribourg, 1967, LXII, 841-97, with extensive bibliography. 

189 A Mediterranean society, IL, The community, Betkeley-Los Angeles-London, 
1971, 226. 

190 Cf. p. 421b. 

For example north of Raydah, the village of the Bani Zubayr of 'lyal Sirayh 
of Bakil, who were ecstatics (majadhid), but now they regard it as ‘ayb to be 
so called. They will fight anyone who calls them majdhub, and they have a 
ragm (syn. wathigah) a written agreement between themselves that they will 
pay the driyah of a person killed in such a fracas. 

191 C£ ai-Bahr al-zakhkhar, I, 13, We drink from vessel of the Ahl al-Kitab. 

192 Qadi Isma'il, aiAmihal al- Yamaniyah, 79, no. 222, has a proverb on this 
theme. He quotes also, Ghassib ai-Yahud: maraq, Make the Jew eat broth. 
This is used of compelling a person to do something he does not wish. Broth 
would contain meat not ritually slaughtered in Jewish style. The ordinary 
San'àni Muslim would have no reason to buy or eat meat slaughtered by 


Jews. 

193 Perfumes of Araby, 229. 

194 Al-Amthal, op. cit., 111, no. 309. Making the best of a bad job, the Muslim 
is taking the choice piece! A curious dislike of an early San'ani Gli that an 
anima! be slaughtered by a negro (Zinji) is reported by al-Razi, Tartkh, 334. 
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San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


A story published by Leslau!® contains the expression 
‘Ya Yahudi, ya najis, You Jew, you unclean person.’ This, I 
think is a simple error for Ya sagij You person of low degree. 
The 4 and ; being pronounced as ‘g’ in garden it is easy to 
confuse them. In any case a Jew, if insulted in this way, could 
claim justice against the offender. Imam Yahya even had the 
Great Mosque of San‘a’ white-washed by Jewish plasterers so 
presumably he had no misgivings as to their ritual cleanliness.!?9 
Nor have I come across anything in the literature to support in 
any way Barer’s assertion that the Muslims regard the Jews as 
unclean. 

To this day the merchant Habshush, colloquially ‘Hibshush’, 
is popularly remembered as a jalis, a ‘crony’ of Imam Yahya.'%” 
He was an astrologer (fa/ak?) and the Imam would ask him for his 
prognostications, or so it is said, as to the favourability or not of 
times and actions. While many Jews were falakis so were many 
nobile Sayyids.? Yemeni Muslims and Jews alike believe in 
magic and the Jinn, Al-Jarashi!?? tells a humorous story of a 
Jew, Salim al-Badihi, a representative for the Jews at the daily 
Majlis of the Imam composed of Mashayikh and Qadis of the 
Qaba'il (sic), as he says at least, for the story appears apocryphal, 
who discomfited the Muslim members there but was prevented 
by the Imam from being attacked by them. 

An Iraqi writer? says of the Jewish woman that her duty is 
in the house, and in the houses of the Sayyids and governors 
(hukkam) of the Yemen for a small wage of not more than half a 
dinar a month. The Jews act as washermen and ironers, perform 
the bringing up (zarbiyah) of the children of the notables and are 
employed at housework 2?! 

To what extent amicable relations could prevail in the Yemen 
berween the two communities whatever theories the ulema 
might have, is strikingly revealed in a question put to the scholar 
Ibn Ja'man?"? (ob. 1034/1624-5) in, of course, a tone of strong 
disapproval—the questioner one imagines wouid be himself an 
alim. It runs, 

A question from a Muslim district (fihak) over the people 

of which uprightness, virtue and obedience to the pure 

shart'ah predominate, except that their districts are devoid of 
ulema, in which are Jews dwelling there, mingling with them 
in a single village. From these (Jews) disapproved things 
have begun to appear, but the people of the districts say 
nothing, not reproving them because of their lack of know- 
ledge of the statutes (akkam) of the shari'ah. One of these is 
that they raise their voices above the Muslims, making their 
meetings conspicuous and raising their voices in reading/ 
reciting and putting effort into this. Another is that they 
have synagogues there, all of them new since (the coming of) 
Islam which they concrete (yugaddiduna-ha) and decorate like 
our mosques and even more. [Nor]? do they show reverence 
for select persons or ordinary folk (a/-khass wa-’l-Gmm)—to 
such an extent that if one of the Muslims wishes to enter 
them (the synagogues) for some necessary purpose they do 
not make this possible for him, though they go on entering 


195 ‘Texts on Yemenite folk-lore', Proc. of the American Acad. for Jewish Research, 
Philadelphia, 1944, XIV, 225. Cf. Ya nagijah in al-Khafanji’s poem in 
Nashr ai-'arf, V1, 195. 

196 E. W. Bethman, Yemen on the threshoid, Washington, 1960, 41. In fact they 
did whitewashing in Santa” mosques in general. 

197 Barer, op. cit., maintains that Imam Yahya often summoned the Chief 
Rabbi to his palace and had long scholarly discussions with him. 

198 Zabarah, A'tmmat al-Yaman, al-Rawdah, 1376 H., (2), I, 89, speaks of Jewish 
sorcerers consulted by a Sayyid himself given to magic, and in the Nashr al-‘arf 
there are frequent references to magic and the Jinn. 

199 W. Leslau, op. cit., 237 seq. The Jarashi and Badibi families were well 
known and each had a synagogue named after it. Cf. Brauer, op. cit., 307. 
Another tale follows of a Jew verbally besting an Arab! 

200 Mohammed Hassan, Qaib al- Yaman, Baghdad, 1947, 169. He says that 
Jewish women are forbidden to learn reading and writing. Barer, op. cit., 
104, states that, apart from learning embroidering Jewish girls remained 
illiterate and received no education. [n this they are like some of the more 
conservative Muslims of the past in, for instance, Tarim. Mohammed 
Hassan, op. cít., 168, notes that the Jews are polygamous, marrying even six 
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our mosques, by permission, even though it be without any 
necessary purpose. A further thing is that if one of their 
dead should die, they bury him in day-time, raised up and 
respected ("mu'azzam) among the Muslims. Yet a further 
thing is that the Muslims have trust in them, let refuge be 
taken in exalted God, over their secluded women (maharim- 
hum min al-nisa^), so that the Jew, be he young or an old man 
(shabb-an aw shaybah), enters to (ind) women, young girls or 
old women, in a private room (khakoah) or elsewhere, 
mingling and conversing with them, without their veiling 
from him at all. When a Muslim (girl) is married to a distant 
place the Jew takes the bride ('aràs) on his back, by night or 
by day, lagging behind the bridal escort (shawwa‘ah) with 
her. When he tires he sets her down and talks to her without 
a veil (kijab) or anything. Is it permitted them to commit 
these forbidden things or are they most severely prohibited, 
committing them not being permitted, root and branch 
(asi-an wa-fasl-an)? Is it the duty of the lord (waltyy) of the 
district and other competent persons (ga@dirun) to reprove all 
of this and stop them from it, and to act actively and energeti- 
cally to prohibit them and restrain thern from these matters 
or not? 


Ibn Ja‘man, in a lengthy reply, answers of course that the 
reprehensible acts described are illegal and to be stopped. The 
districts in question are almost certainly Shafi‘i. In the country 
districts such relationships are likely to have continued up to 
modern times, for Nazih2% had heard that, on the borders of 
*Asir, Jews and Muslims were still living cheek by jowl, each 
community celebrating the other's feasts295 as well as their own, 
and in olden time there was even intermarriage there between 
them. 

After this it comes as less of a surprise to find the Jews of Aden 
at the British conquest in 1839 taking refuge on the day of the 
attack in the ‘Aydarus Mosque along with the Baniyans and 
womenfolk.206 


Commerce and the Crafts: Relations with the 
Muslims 


Al-Shahari,?" not an unbiased writer, avers that the Jews had 
a near monopoly of trade along with the Imam, and that after they 
left the Yemen, it became the monopoly of the Royal House with 
their wakil, ‘Ali Muhammad al-Jabali, and that this aroused 
jealousies. Certainly al-Jabali was the most prominent of Yemeni- 
Aden merchants, but there were others used by Imam Ahmad. 
Al-Shahari says, correctly, that their activities ranged from the 
sale of old clothes to the import of Japanese ready-mades, and that 
they also paid hardly any tax compared with the Yemeni trader. 
Both he and Nazih298 confirm that most of the crafts were in their 
hands—the carpenters, blacksmiths, jewellers, builders (banna’), 
architects (m: mar), merchants (tajir) and money-changers (sayraft); 
he comments that they made wine freely but were not allowed to 
sell it to Muslims. Nazih*? himself visited the Jewish quarter 


women; he had known a Jew who had a ninth wife aged eight although 
himself a man of nearly fifty. It is common, so he says, for Jews to marry 
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with a Jewish dallal or commission agent. Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami 
informs me that the Jews had independent markets which had 
Jewish headmen (‘uggal al-Yahud), and he does not recall that 
they had any part in choosing “g in the Muslim suqs. Of 
course there were Muslim carpenters and blacksmiths as there are 
to this day. 

One of Qadi Isma'il's unpublished proverbs shows the extent 
to which day-to-day business dealings were affected by the keeping 
of the Jewish Sabbath. ‘A/-Sabt Sabe, wa-law bayna "-khamsayn, 
The Sabbath/Saturday is the Sabbath even if it come between two 
fives.’ This is explained as the first five days of Dhu ’l-Hijjah and 
the second five days, the Great ‘Id falling on the 10th of Dhu 
"I-Hijah. If the Sabbath/Saturday should fall then, it being a day 
when there is little trading and a general dullness in the market, 
even if the Feast is coming the Sabbath will still be kept because 
it is a holiday with the Jews, though the Muslims are crowding 
into the sugs to buy their requirements for the Feast. 

Nazih?! visited a Jewish cloth-shop about two metres high 
(like many shops today in San‘a’) near Bab al-Shararah in which 
the most important wares were sayat, Syrian silk (ai-harir al-Shami), 
called however ai-;ayat al-Misriyyah because they came to the 
Yemen via the Suez Canal, and dayma/dima al-Shami, mostly 
Aleppo manufacture. 

The broad humour of a slightly coarse tale of a Muslim dealing 
with a Jewish tailor shows a lighter side to life in the Yemen. 
The Muslim gave the Jew a length of jawk cloth to tailor into a 
jubbah. The Jew admired the cloth and wanted to take some of it 
for himself, but the owner insisted the Jew cut it out (fassaly in 
front of him. To trick him the Jew broke wind which made him 
laugh so inordinately that he lay on the ground. While he was so 
distracted the Jew quickly snipped off the jawkA a piece surplus to 
what was required to make the jubbah and, in a twinkling of an 
eye, concealed it from the owner. When the Muslim wanted him 
to repeat what had caused him to laugh, the Jew said, * ‘A-rugassir 
al-jubbah;?!! Do you want to make the jubbah too short? If he 
were to break wind a second time and snip off another piece of the 
cloth, it would become too short to make the jubbah. 

Qanün Sana? shows that pottery was made at Qa‘ al-Yahud— 
including pipe-bowls made by known potters—or perhaps these 
are trade-names for the type of pottery, al-Sayyani, and that of 
al-Laywi manufactured at Qaryat al-Qabil. Jewish women acted 
as middle-(wo)men dealing in dye-bowls. Probably this craft was 
long established with Jews since the historians tell us that in the 
mid 5th/11th century Jiblah town received its name from a Jew 
who used to sell pottery (fakhkhar) there.?? Nazih?* noticed in 
the Jewish Quarter in San‘a’ a kiln (furn) to burn red brick, and 
another for making pottery, tannirs, etc. There were also Jewish 
mud-plasterers and workers in gypsum, notably those making the 
qamariyyat or alabaster windows. 

A trade that brought the Jew into close contact with the Muslim 
household was the roughening of mill-stones when they had worn 
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smooth. The Jewish stone-sharpener (muwaggir) was credited 
with a tongue so sharp in repartee that hiddat muwaqqir?* has 
become proverbial for a crushing retort. A woman, the story 
runs, once asked a Jew to renew the roughening (khushünah) of her 
quern (maghan). When he finished his task the woman began to 
retail to him all the hardships (mata b) of life and her many debts, 
hoping the Jew would take pity and only charge her lightly for his 
work. But when she finished the Jew answered, ‘Kull-ah hkubad 255 
ya jari, gumi adday shuga al-wagarah, Everything is hardships, 
neighbour, go fetch the wage for the roughening.’2" 

A host of sayings alludes to the Jew’s keen business sense. 
‘La tashtar illa ba'd Yahudi}! Don’t buy grain till a Jew has 
bought.’ This is because the Jew knows how to pick a good 
bargain. A proverb that can only have been heard from Jews, 
used of a person who prefers a quick return and small profit to a 
larger sum to be paid him later, is, “Hiram nagd wa-la burukha 
dayn."!* This is understood by Qadi Isma‘il to mean something 
like ‘Uniawful money in cash, not money owed one with a bless- 
ing.’ 

The give-and-take humour of the market is expressed in tales 
such as that of the Jew who bought a donkey only to find it lazy, 
liking to remain in the stable rather than work. He went to the 
vendor to ask his money back but was refused. So he went to the 
hakim (qadi) complaining the vendor had cheated him. When the 
gagi questioned him about the donkey’s vices ("uyub) for which he 
could legally claim that the sale be rescinded (faskh) the Jew 
answered, ‘Khusm-ih? al-khapyah, wa-ruk-ih al-harr, He hates 
walking and his heart’s in the stable" 

A remark made by our driver Husayn b. Sa‘id, a tribesman, as 
we passed the village of “Athar,220 formerly entirely Jewish, was 
that all Jews were well off in possessing a trade (hirfah) upon 
which they could rely for a living whereas, he meant, people like 
himself had not. He cited the Jewish craft of repairing china with 
metal rivets,221 and indeed one still finds old china-ware mended 
in this way in the San'a' shops. I 

Yet another tale around a popular saying from Qadi Isma‘il’s 
collection, be it factual or not, shows that kindly relations could 
exist between Jew and Muslim, as the writer’s impression is that 
they often did.222 A poor man’s wife had just borne him a child 
and he possessed not even the least of the requirements of a woman 
after parturition (ntfas).223 So he went out to seek whatever he could 
bring his wife and a friend of his directed him to go to the Imam 
al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. al-Mansur ‘Ali (early 19th century) to 
lay his problem before him so that the Imam would help him. He 
complained of his condition to the Imam who gave him only one 
single riyal (hawwal lahu riyal-an wahid-an), and the man left not 
knowing what to buy with it. He was pondering when one of the 
Jewish merchants of San‘a’ happened to pass by and, realising his 
dilemma, at once left and sent off to the poor man’s house a 
quantity of wheat and much ghee (saman) and honey,” along 
with twenty riyals in coin, Taking the riya/ the Imam had given 


quern), who wants to nail? Yisemmir means technically to rivet together broken 
china, one of the Jewish crafts. Invited to a house, he was assaulted by the 
owner, after which he shortened his cry to Yiewaggir faqat, (Quern)-roughening 
only! 

215 Qàdi Isma‘il, unpublished. Kubad, sing. kubdah. 

216 The proverb looks Jewish. A Jew, addressing a Muslim, would use the term Ya 


jan. 

217 Qadi Isma'i, unpublished. 

218 Ibid. The Qàdi understood hiram as equivalent to Arabic al-haram, but Heb. 
herem has the sense of excommunication, expulsion. 

219 Khusm = khasm, enemy, hhatyah = khutwah, and harr is a San‘ani word for 
stable, cf. p. 46a. Mere laziness does not qualify technically as a vice in Qanun 
San‘a’, 22, section e. Kirkman and Doe, op. cit., 195, say the Jews of Aden are 
mostly very poor and employed as labourers. They do carriage work with 
donkeys from one part of Aden to another. : 

220 Glaser's ‘Aththar, but al-Hamdani, Sifah, 111, confirms my spelling. 

221 The repairer (mulajjim), yiljim, mends with metal rivets. 

222 One might of course derive a different moral from the tale, and see in it an attack 
on the Imams. 

223 This would be for her special diet, entertainment of women visiting, etc. 

224 These wouid be for the strengthening of the woman to whose diet they 
would be added. See p. 557b. 
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him in his left hand and the Jew’s gift in his right, he said, 
*Qallad-kum Allah min al-Yahudi,?5 | adjure you by God, which 
is the Jew!25 Is it he who gave this (twenty) or he who gave me 
that one riya/?' The passers-by who had of course no idea whence 
the gifts came, gave the obvious reply. 

However good relations may be between Muslim and Jew, 
popular lore ascribes a violent hatred of Jews to dogs, and the 
expression kalb wa- YahazodP2? has something of the sense of our 
fighting like cat and dog. It is said that when a Jew passes by the 
Quarters of the Muslims the dogs bark at him and drive him away, 
especially if he be one of the country Jews (Yahüd al-bawadi 


Documents 


Arrangements for Slaughtering Animals 


Outside San‘a’ slaughterers in the villages and small towns 
were respected by the community and used even to be addressed 
as Mori (teacher), but in San‘a’ itself and the larger cities no 
special honour was attached to the profession. Every slaughterer 
had to study the ‘laws of slaughtering’ and only became qualified 
to perform after passing an examination. The sellers of meat, 
butchers, bought animals and would ask one of the slaughterers 
qualified in this way to kill them. The evening before an animal 
was slaughtered it was fed a large quantity of salt in the belief that 
this would render the flesh more tasty.?2* 

To engage in the slaughter of animals was considered an 
honorary post rather than a a source of income among the Jewish 
communities, The slaughterer of cattle and sheep was paid 
partially in kind with parts of the animal slaughtered, but a person 
killing poultry received no fee.229 

The Muslim attitude to the profession and trade of butchery 
evidently differs radically from that of the Jews who, for ritual 
reasons, give it such higher consideration. We are informed that 
the followers of the Hadawi Zaydi school would not purchase 
meat of animals slaughtered by Jews, although in Muslim law it is 
lawful to eat their meat.230 

An agreement??! between two Jewish slaughterers dated the 
8th of Shubat, 1872, lays down that the fee for slaughtering is to 
be divided in halves between them. He who slaughters a dhabthah, 
be it cattle or sheep-and-goats gives his fellow half (nastfah), be he 
present or absent. If he does not follow this and give the money to 
his fellow his penalty (adab) to the Shaykh Yahya ‘All is two rzyais 
(girshayn hajar) and he will be suspended from slaughtering. 
This they agreed to of their free will and choice, *according to the 
regulation of our rabbis.’ Among the witnesses Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘Ali Ahsan, Ragabi, and Mahfuz Musa, there 
are two Muslims and two Jews. This is strange for ‘such a 
typically ritual Jewish case'. Moreover the fine is entrusted to the 
Muslim Shaykh Yahya ‘Ali because, it is suggested, the Muslim 
authority was more effective than the Jewish. Jews rarely take a 
case to the Hukümah,?? and this was settled by the Mori. The 
similarity of this form of agreement to the provisions of Qanun 
San? is apparent. 

A document in Hebrew character from late 12th/18th century 
Şan‘? of the time of Imam al-Mansur ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, a period of 
decline, was among those produced by the Jews at the important 
law-suit concerning the ownership of Qa‘ al-Yahud which took 


225 Qadi Isma‘il, from whose unpublished collection this story comes, says that 
gallada-kum Allah is used in adjuring a person to speak the truth (ai-5i 
wa- "l-haga ) in testifying (shahadak), or in judgement of some case (al-hukm ft 
gadiyyah ma). It means something like naskadtu-ka “tah, 

226 Le. Who is the mean person? Qadi Isma‘Il also has a saying, unpublished, 
Hidhq Yahudi, Jewish miserliness, hidhq = bukhi. 

227 Qadi Isma“, unpublished. 

228 Based on Joseph Qafih, Jewish life in San@’, Jerusalem, 1969, 88-92. Cf. 
Brauer, op. cit., 105, Fleischspeisen. 

229 J. Ratzaby, Bo'i Teman (Come thou south) — Studies and documents concerning the 
culture of the Yemeni Jews, Tel Aviv, 1967, 190-1. 
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place in 1918-19. The points at issue in this document which has 
an intrinsic interest of its own, may be summarised as follows. 

The Bir al-‘Azab Jews had their own abattoir, though slaughter- 
ing was often enough done at private houses. On each animal 
slaughtered the Government charged 1/8th of a girshk, this charge 
being levied no doubt on Muslims and Jews alike. In order to 
raise money to help the poorer members of the community to pay 
a sort of ground rent for their houses to the Waqf which owned 
the land the Jewish headmen decided that an additional quarter- 
girsh should be charged on each animal slaughtered, making the 
total charge 3/8ths of a girsk. At the time when the document??? 
that follows was written (1787) the Jewish shaykh who collected 
this charge apparently took a half-girsk on every animal slaugh- 
tered—no reason is given for this—was the extra eighth girsh a 
collection fee? 

When the tax payable to the Government had been deducted, 
the ten girsh per mensem that had to be paid to the Waqf as ground- 
rent was deducted. The remaining cash was applied for the 
benefit of the poor. The trustee for the poor, known as shaykh or 
nasi’ or nagid, looked after the charity fund. 

A new trustee was this year appointed but because of a differ- 
ence with the former trustee the case was brought to the Beth Din 
court. Arrangements were made to pay 1/8th girsk to the Shaykh 
out of the half-girsh, and the rest applied to poor relief. The final 
settlement is however not clear, but the interest lies in the inter- 
twining of taxes and charity collection. 


The Text of the Document 


When Sulayman son of his honour the Rabbi Yusuf son of the 
Shaykh Salim al-“Iraqi,234 the trustee (waki?) for the poor of Qa‘ 
Bir al-‘Azab, claimed from Sulayman son of the Shaykh Sa'id 
al-Kublani (the latter acting as) his father’s trustee, that he hand 
over what he holds of the poor-fund (kaqq ai-'aniyyrm), Sulayman 
al-Kuhlani alleged that he was holding it against what he had lent 
to Sulayman son of his honour the Rabbi Yusuf afore-mentioned, 
from the money for the taxes/imposts and sites/plots (min haqq 
al-majabi wa-’l-‘aris)—i.e., the half-girsh imposed (a/-mug ‘ad?) on 
each head of cattle (slaughtered)—because (the income) arising 
(al-tha’ir} on the plot and tax/impost is paid to the Shaykh (al- 
Kuhlani?), in accordance with what the ancestors, one after the 
other (al-awwal bi-"-awwal) collected. 

Sulayman son of his honour the Rabbi Yusuf counter-claimed 
that the (income) arising (a/-tha"ir) is returned to the Jews—for in 
what way has the Shaykh any claim to it? When the Mashayikh, 
the ancestors, used it (aqdamu ?), this is not (to be considered as) 
evidence from them, since they used it (illegally), not (adhering to) 
any legal principle {wajh shar‘). 

After these claims (were put forward) we demanded evidence 
upon what principle this half-girsk was originally fixed (zugan). 2° 

Then Mori Yahya b. Mori Yuda al-Sa‘di and Mori Mas'ud 
al-Hamdi attended, God preserve them, and testified that initially 
there was as impost (majba Y?? on each head of cattle (slaughtered) 
only an eighth of a girs. The site-tax (hagg al-“arasah) used to be 
fixed on the owners of houses (ba ‘ale ha-batimY?" by the Waqf 
people—but some poor orphans and widows were unable to pay 
what they owed, and, because of this, raggedness and ill-treatment/ 
scorn (ja 'ath?38(?) wa-ta bith) used to come their way. So the head- 


230 See p. 423b. 

231 Ibid. 

232 Nazih, Rihiah, I, 60. 

233 J. Ratzaby, op. cit., 187-88. 

234 This person is known to Brauer, op. cit., 40. 

235 This Hebrew term is from the same root as gantian. 

236 The majba is paid to the Imamic Government. Cf. Rossi, L'arabo pariaio, 
137, varie imposte sulle macellazioni (etc.). 

237 A Talmudic phrase. 

238 Gloss. dat., ja‘atha = lacérer, déchirer (of clothes). This phrase looks like a sort 
of cliché and the sense is not quite certain. 


men, the ancestors (al“gqqal al-gadmonim) considered that a 
quarter plus an eighth of a qtrsh should be imposed (yataga“ada) on 
each head of cattle (slaughtered) and from this (money) should be 
taken the site-tax for the whole Jewish community so as to preserve 
the poor (from inability to pay what the Waqf demands). 

In addition, Salim b. $alib al-Qarah testified on behalf of his 
father that the quarter plus an eighth (of a girs#) fixed, was for the 
poor only, to preserve them from raggedness. 

Sulayman b. Yusuf al-"Uzayri testified that this quarter and 
eighth (of a girs} was initially fixed for the poor. Any of it that 
used to be left over after paying the site (tax) (tas/tm ai-'aragaA) 
would be shared out for the poor under the supervision of Sayda-nà 
the Shaykh Salim b. Harun al-'Iraqi, may he rest in peace. 

Yahya b. Madmun also testified that this quarter and eighth 
was fixed for the sake of the poor and any of it left over after 
paying for the site would be shared out for the poor. 

The Court's??? decision was that the eighth of a girsk out of 
that half girsh should be delivered to the Shaykh—i.e., the custo- 
mary impost (a/-majba al-mu‘tad) upon each head (of cattle 
slaughtered). From the remaining quarter and eighth (7 3/8ths) 
the customary ten girsh per mensem for the sites should be delivered 
to the Governor (waft) of the Waqf. The remainder (after that) 
goes to the collector for charity (4a-sedagah) for alms to the poor. 
The Mashayikh have no right whatsoever in it, either in respect 
of the beasts slaughtered on ordinary occasions (dhaba’th al-sa’ir), 
beasts slaughtered at the feasts (dhaba’th al-a‘yad), or in abattoir 
(majzarah) or in (private) houses. All reverts to the poor and the 
charity fund (tevar ha-sedagah) between the lines.?49 

All is decided and settled 241 
Signed by Shlomo b. Yeshü'ah, God preserve him. 

Shlomo b. Yusuf Turki, God preserve him. 
(Signature no. 3 unclear—al! three, judges) 
Mori Yahya b. Mori Yusuf Salih, 1787 A.D. 
(Chief Rabbi) 


An Agreement Between Owners of Adjoining 
Houses 


It was not feasible, during our researches in San‘a’, to launch 
into the study of property deeds. This would involve persuading 
individuals or bodies like the Waqf to allow us access to them, 
then the lengthy process of clarification of the vocabulary and 
import of the deeds, the vocalisation of names, etc. However the 
following agreement in Árabic in Hebrew characters, but with 
some Hebrew phrases, put at our disposal by Professor Ratzaby 2€ 
is similar in type to parallel Arabic Muslim documents. It deals 
with the kind of problem arising in a closely knit city. 

The agreement, taken from the Jewish ‘Miswaddah’ of San‘a’, 
was drawn up on Sunday, 12th of Aylül, 1770 A.D. Our assump- 
tion is that the law applied here is local custom common to 
Muslims and Jews alike, but probably acceptable in both codes. 
Clauses 1 and 2 are self-explanatory. Clause 3 gives temporary 
permission for certain windows to look dn to a neighbour's roof- 
terrace; it is linked with clause 5 which lays down that if the 
windows were not already there a charge for the admission of sun- 
light by means of them will be paid to the neighbour. In Muslim 
San‘a’, we are informed, if A opens a window in a house-wall 
overlooking the property of B, then B has the right to build a wall 
directly in frontof A's new window so that B is nolongeroverlooked. 


239 The Beth Din. 

240 This phrase simply means ‘above/fore-mentioned’. 

241 Astandard formula. 

242 Yusuf Sh. Hubarah, Telaor Teman ve- Yerushalayim, Jerusalem, 1970, 377-8. 

243 Cf. ‘A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habban, op cit., 127. 

244 Vocalisation uncertain. . . 

245 Hawiyyah, an outside court behind the house into which refuse is 
tipped and heaped. (Goitein’s glossary to Habshüsh, Travels, 84.) 

246 Tarji' akajyar, 120, hijrah, a middle room/place (makan) between rooms like 
a passage ((mamarr) to them. 


The Jews of San‘a’ 


Clause 4 deals with an ancient feature of South Arabian customary 
law, the question of ownership of the air-space?*9 above one's 
property. It seems that Abraham is granted the grace and favour 
use of Yuda’s well and permitted to open an access door to it, but 
this is not a right and can be withdrawn at Yuda's pleasure. The 
final clause regulates the passage of rain-water draining away 
from one property through another, seemingly from one open 
court at the back of Abraham's house to the corresponding court 
behind Jüda's house—to judge by typical Jewish houses in the Qa‘ 
today. 

The Text of the Document 


1. Agreement took place between Yuda Habarah and Abraham 
al-L b d?* that they will undertake the building of the wall of the 
court (“marat jadr al-hawiyy),? (dividing the costs) into two 
halves. The clay (turab) for the wall is (to come) from Abraham. 
2. A quarter girsh has been charged against Abraham which he 
will pay to Yuda to meet Yuda's complaint against him that his 
beam (Ehashabah) was broken by Abraham, owing to his putting 
clay bats (bn) and clay on top of Juda’s roof-terrace (jaba). 

3. The wall which is between them in the access passage/hall 
(hijrah/hujrahP“—there is no objection to Abraham putting up 
(yu'alli) the gamartyya?*- windows which Abraham opened up 
facing Yuda's roof-terrace (t/a jaba? Yuda), temporarily permit- 
ted to (lit., as a loan (rah) in the hand of) Abraham. 

4. The upper (part of) the well (ai-bir ai-‘ulw¥** belongs solely 
to Yuda, (both) the air (Heb. avir) and structure of it (the well). 
Yuda, allowed him (lit., loaned him (a'ara-hu)) to open a door (to 
the well?) until (such) time a Yuda wishes to prevent access to the 
upper (part of) the well absolutely (yamna' al-bir mikol va-kol 
(Heb.) aiu) Abraham will withdraw when Yuda refuses 
(access). Abraham will erect a half-door/shutter (dara/) to the 
door of the well from his side (min salah = Ar., min galayh). 

5. The light (Heb., orah) of the gamariyvat-windows— Abraham 
will produce evidence (yavi Abraham re'ayah (Heb.)) that they 
were (already) in the stair-way and with a ceiling over them (f? 
"l-daraj wa-masquf ‘alay-hin). If not (tdha lam), he will pay a 
charge for light (Heb., deme orah) to Yuda. 

6. The draining-runnel {siyag Y"? of Yüdà's access-passage 
(hijrah), for rain only, would be at the disposal of Abraham, and 
for that (waste water) running at the Feast (sawg al-Id*! only. 
Whenever there is a lot of rain-water in Abraham's court Yuda 
will make an opening??? to his court for that quantity of rain- 
water which the drainage-runnel of Yiida’s access-passage can 
hold, to enter. The repair of the passage for the flood-water 
(tiqqun (Heb.) majza* ai-sayl) to Yuda's court, wherever it is (too) 
much, is the responsibility of Abraham (to repair), that being the 
extent of the drainage-runnel of Yuda's access-passage. Wa-'"I-salam. 


Waqf Claims to Ownership of Qa‘ ai-Yahud 
Disputed by the Jewish Community 


The collection of documents that follows is important to the 
social history of San/a'.255 It is, in summary, the papers relating 
to the case brought by the Department of Waqfs against the Jews 
of Bir al-‘Azab, alleging that they have not been paying the full 
rent for the site of the Jewish Quarter which they occupy, coupled 
with a claim for arrears of rent going back to the first years of the 
Second Ottoman Occupation. The Jews counter with a denial 
that the area is Waqf land. The Waqf Department then produces 


247 Moon-shaped windows, semi-circular fanlights. 

248 The jabà is the roof, used for drying dung for fuel, drying maize etc., and for 
sleeping upon. 

249 Cf. ‘A Judeo-Arab housedeed . . .”, 125-7, *ukvah wa-sufatah. 

250 Siyaq, explained by Arab informants as majra alma". 

251 Sawg al-'Id seems to refer to the Passover Feast when much water is used. 

252 Perhaps there would be à permanent opening normally kept stuffed up with 
clay or rags. NE : 

253 Published by Professor Jehuda Ratzaby (Yemeni Ragabi) in Bot Teman 
op. cit., 194-99. 
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supporting documents from its registers showing that certain 
sites were leased to individual Jews. The Qadi entrusted with 
charge of the case then proceeds, accompanied by the representa- 
tives of both parties, to try to identify these sites on the ground, 
but it proves impossible to do so. The Waqf Department now 
produces witnesses showing that small sums were paid by the 
Jews each month to the Waqf. The Jews admit these payments, 
which they maintain were merely customary, and not as rent for 
the site, but they cannot produce documentary evidence in 
confirmation. 

They do however produce a copy of a petition to the Imam 
Sahib al-Mawahib,?™ this having been found by the Chief Rabbi, 
and containing that Imam's answer and his seal, which proves 
that his father, during the first years of their settlement at the Qa‘, 
had permitted them to build on top of houses in the land assigned 
to them. (Qorah says that they also asked for permission to build 
73 houses on it, but this is not to be found in the document itself.) 

The Qadi finds it impossible to distinguish Jewish property 
from that belonging to the Waqf (which, Qorah says, after 
measuring, could only show claims to one third of the total area). 
In consequence of this the whole property reverts to the Imam as 
is laid down by law in the maxim introductory to the collection in 
cases such as this. The Qadi then submits his findings to the Imam 
to make a decision. 

The Imam's decision is not produced, the next paper only 
being a receipt for the purchase-money. Qorab?*? however states, 
"The Imam's decision was that, as the part belonging to the Waqf 
has become mixed with the bought land to the extent that it is no 
longer possible to distinguish it, the sanctity of the Waqf (gedusha: 
ha-wagf ** is now ineffective, and the Waqf lands are no longer 
any more under the rule of the Waqf, yet do not belong to the 
holders (the Jews); everything belongs to the Treasury of the 
King and is under the authority of the Imam.'257 

In order to possess the Jewish community of the Qa‘ land the 
Chief Rabbi had no recourse but to persuade the Imam to sell it.258 
The Imam consented and the Chief Rabbi bought all the land of 
the Quarter included in its bounds for 8,000 riyals. The price 
payable was portioned out among the Jews according to their 
private properties, and each person paid the amount required of 
him to the Chief Rabbi who delivered it to the Imam. The sum 
collected was short of the purchase price by 500 riya/s—this the 
Imam decided to ignore in the interests of the poor and for all 
who could produce deeds of possession. The final document in 
the series was signed by the Imam himself. 

Imam Yahya entered San‘a’ in November, 1918, and, if the 
dates of the commissioning of the enquiry and the production of 
the report are correctly given from the original, not only did the 
Imam set the enquiry afoot very shortly after his arrival in the 
capital, but the report seems to have been produced at what, for 
the legal profession, must be almost the speed of lightning. 
Yahya took a close interest in the local affairs of San‘a’ upon 
which he corresponded with its notables even while the city was 
under Ottoman occupation and direct control, and he may have 
been already interested in Waqf concerns. 


254 See pp. 82a-83a. 

255 Sa'arat, 71. 

256 the Waqf Department cannot sell the land because of course wagf lands are 
not to be sold. Because however the land is no longer waqf, the Imam can 
sell it, and he will receive the payment. 

2 It risi the original Arabic is not quoted. 


25 See p. 417a. 

260 This is a legal cliché. 

261 A Shafi'i jurist, Ibn Jaman, Fatawa (private Ms.) states that if Jews do 
not Own a site they pay rent to the owner if he be known, or otherwise to 
the Bayt al-Mal. 

262 Al-Fakhri (pronounced Fikhri in San‘a’) is the titie given to a person called 

‘Abdulla Anyone called ‘Ali is known as Jamali, Ahmad is entitled 
ai-Safiyy, Muhammad has che title al-Izzi, Hasan and Husayn al-Sharafi, 
Muhsin has al-Husam, ‘Abd al-Rahman or al-Rabim and the like are 
al- Wajih, Qasim has al-‘Alam, Ibrahim has Sarim, Yahya has al-'Imad. 
Other names such as Mahmiid and ‘Abbas have al-Diyà* These titles may 
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Legal procedure, one can see from these papers, is admirably 
well established and, basically, Islamic law governing the relation 
of the Muslim and Jewish communities is justly observed. 
Though Islamic law does stipulate that the Jews be held ‘in 
abasement and humiliation? in a limited number of respects, 
these do not apply here, and the case has every appearance of 
being impartially conducted and judged. 

These papers show that about the end of the 18th century the 
Bir al-‘Azab Jews were paying the Waqf 247.65 plus 5.7 riyals, 
probably per annum, running from Rajab to Rajab. By 1918 
they were only paying the Waqf 5 riyals per mensem (60 riyals per 
annum) which was in actual fact handed to the collector of human 
excrement. The purchase-price for the whole area of the Qa‘ in 
1919 was 8,000 riyals less a rebate of 500 rryais, probably approxi- 
mately equivalent to something over £600 at that time. 


Royal Seal 


In the name of God the Compassionate the Merciful 


When a free property gets confused with a wegf property 
(Htabasa min al-amwal hurr-un bi-wagf-iny without possibility of 
distinction, the whole goes to the Treasury of the Muslims.?*' We 
command the Qadi al-Fakhri/*to send persons of probity (*udify 
and surveyors to establish the extent of the (property in question) 
and arrange that (i.e., their findings) in a comprehensive document 
(miswaddah shamilah). Dated 27th of the month of Safar, 1337/2nd 
December, 1918. 

The needy of God, praise to Him, 
“Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Salih.?*4 may God pardon them both. 


Praise to God in all assignments. 


By command of our Lord, His Majesty the Imam, may God 
prolong the shade of his benevolence, and after receiving 
permission from the Eminent and Exalted Seat of Government 
(Maqam al-Wilayah),?© there attended before me (bi-taraft) Qadi 
al-Fakhri ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Salih b. Abi ']-Rijal, Secretary of 
the Waqf, deputising agent for the Inspector of the Internal Wagfs 
(Nazir al-Awgaf al-Dakhiliyyah)5 the very learned Sidi Qasim b. 
Husayn al-*[zzi Abu Talib, presenting a case (mudda'ty-an) against 
the two Dhimmis (Jews) attending along with him, Hayim son of 
Sulayman al-Mashriqij* and ‘Awad son of Salim al-Sárim, 
representing themselves and acting as deputising agents for the 
Jews of Qa‘ Yahüd San‘a’, after their headman (‘ag:/), known as the 
Hakham, Yahya Yishaq,2% and others, had verified before me that 
he had heard the empowering (of these men) by the majority of the 
Jews, to act as agents. Then there subsequently arrived also a 
power to act as agent (wakalah) penned by the trustworthy al-Hajj 
Muhammad b. Muhibb?* *Alàmah containing the empowerment 
of the afore-said (Jews) to act as agents, issued by twenty Jews. 


also be used in : compound form like ‘Izz al-Din, Sañyy al-Islam, etc. 
{Tarji al-atyar, 82 

263 Cf.the use of this term in Qanun $an'a*, section 1, ii, passim 

264 Mei = "a al-Fakhri above and the Abu 1- Rijal who figures in the next 


par 

265 Al- Waman i is the Ottoman Government Headquarters in §an‘a’. 

266 The Internal Waqf is discussed on p. 149b passim. 

267 Hayim son of Sulayman al-Mashriqi was a money-collector of the Jewish 
community ‘Awad b. Salim al-Sarim, himself a Jew (Sarim, n. 262 supra, 
= Ibrahim), is described as a smart lawyer who represented the Jews in 
many cases. Qorah, Sa'arat, pp. 76-77 has a r portrait of Hayim. 

268 The Chief Rabbi, also entitled Hakham Bas! 

269 He is a gagi, a relative of ‘Abdullah b. Baari al-‘Amri (infra), described 
by Ratzaby as a go-between in cases concerning Jews. The ‘Alamah family 
had a house pear the Jewish Quarter at Hayy al-Balagah. They are 
sadanah and a'immah ° f Jami‘ Hanzal —it is a Jami' because it is a mile 
away from Jami‘ San‘a’ which, in Zaydi law, makes it possible to hold the 
Jum‘ah Prayer there. 


This plea by the deputy of the Inspector (of Waqfs) against the 
two afore-said was that the Dhimmis had not paid the Waqf rent 
of the site ('arasal) upon which are built the houses of Qa‘ al- 
Yahüd like others of the rest of the sites (‘aris)—but nevertheless 
they have come to paying a little of what is due from them all 
(mimma yajma‘u-hum). He furthermore demanded the rent for 
the past from the date, year (12)89/1872 up?” to date. He 
demanded that the legal (shar) rent for the future be calculated. 

The site concerning which the plea is made, bounded on the 
east by the Square (al-Maydan) extending from north to south 
(min al-giblah ila ‘adan) and the well of the house of al-Mansur 
al-Husayn, behind which, on the eastern side, are the gardens, on 
the west by the wall (da’ir) of Qa‘ al-Yahud and the Gate of al-Qa', 
on the south by the wall of al-Qa‘ behind the mosque at the Gate 
of al-Qa' (i.e. Bab al-Balaqah) and on the west, belongs to the 
Wagf and the private owners (al-mullak). 

The gist of the counter-plea (ijabaA) of the two agents (acting 
for the Jews) was denial that the afore-said site is a wagf, denial of 
leasing and of knowledge of payment. 

The agent of the Waqf produced the bound Miswaddah?"! of 
Waqf containing verdicts and evidential documents (rugumat 
wa-hujaj Y? in the hands of the Waqf, of various dates, in various 
handwritings, the bulk of them penned by the very learned ‘Ali 
Hajir273 and the report of Qadi the very learned Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Mishhim.?” At the head of these was a quire 
{daftar ¥™ with a writing (kag) at the end of it penned by the well 
known Qadi the very learned Ahmad b. Muhammad Qatin?5—in 
this he said verbatim (ma hadha lafgu-hu): ‘List of the sites of Qa‘ 
al-Yahüd—on each /!ibnak? six bugshahs in accordance with the 
noble Mansuri command (a/-amr al-sharsf al-Manguri). He cited 
the names of the sites of the houses and courtyards (kawaya } etc., 
a total comprising five hundred and ninety sites (‘arasar), the 
total extent of the iénahs, as he stated at the end of the afore-said 
quire, amounting to one thousand six hundred and fifty-one 
libnahs. Then following that come the names of the open sites 
(‘erasat) totalling about thirty-eight #bnahs. 

Underneath this was a paper copied out in the handwriting of 
Sayyid al-Diya ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘Abd al-Nagir?* Abū Talib 
from the original of it in the handwriting of the Faqih ‘Ali b. 
Yahya al-Raziqi,?”* the date of the original being the eighth of the 
month of (Rajab?¥® year 1296/1879, the substance of which was 
that the Dhimmi Salim b. Misa al-Sirri and the Dhimmi Shlümü/ 
Shlomo?*! attended on that date and undertook responsibility to 
the Inspector of the Wagfs for the rent of the site of the zoaqf of 
Qa: al-Yahud (ujrat “arasat al-wagf haqq Qa‘ al-Yahud), five riyals 
per month from the commencement of Rajab,?# (12)96/21st June, 
1879, for the period during which they are appointed to the 
abattoir (mustanibm fi "I-majzarah). 

The agent of the Waqf brought out the register of leasings of 
sites (Miswaddat aja’ir’® 'arasat) in which there were documents 
of leases of various dates to numerous Dhimmis, containing the 


270 Le. from the first year of the Ottoman occupation of $an‘a’. 

271 This must be a miswaddah subsequent to that of l Sini, and I have in fact 
seen more than Sinan’s register in the Jami‘ Mosq 

272 Sing., raqm = wathigah, which the kakimt mem "Qugdir- -ha), or an 'adi, 
prd two contesting parties bi- -shay' mathbut skari. Huja) are, literally, 


273 Zabürah, Nay 1 al-watar, Cairo, 1348-50 H., II, 122, has a summary notice that 
he flourished from 1180-1235/1766-1819 to 20 and died in San‘a’ 

274 Mishhim was born in 1155/1742-3. Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas made him gad: in 
San‘a’ (al-Badr al-iah', 1, 95). 

275 Daftar, syn., kurvasah. 

276 Al-Badr alali* I, 113 seq.; Nashr ai-'arf, 1, 274 seg., a celebrated personage, 
1118-1199/1706-85, 'He had charge of the Awqaf of San'a and its districts 
along with the gadr-ship (Tawaila nigarat angaf Santa” wa-a‘mah-ha ma'a 
"Lqada'). (p. 278). He was imprisoned by al-Mahdi “Abbas in the Bustan 
al-Mutawakkil prison, but released by his son al -Mansür in 1196/1782. 
Since Qatin died in 1199/1785 Qatin's note must be be dated between these 


years. 
277 Rossi, L'arabo paríato, 152, makes the ibrah ten dhira". Husayn al-Amri 
says ten square metres or fourteen square dhira’ equal one San‘a’ irbnah. 


The Jews of San‘a’ 


lease of each one from the Inspectors of the Waqf at the date it 
(was made) of what was in his hands.?** In one of these it was 
stated verbatim: ‘We have leased to Ya‘qub al-Hamadi, the 
Dhimmi, three #bnahs less a quarter in the Waqf field (jirbah) west 
of Qa‘ al-Yahud, next the north (of it) He then stated the 
amount of the rent, (continuing) until he said, ‘On the north Said 
al-Midwari(??®* borders this plot (“arasah), on the south Salim 
al-Mu'allim, and, on east and west, the two through roads, the 
whole contained in the plot of the lessees.” Then, among the 
recent papers (awraq), there is, verbatim, ‘In the field (jirbah) of 
the Waqf west of Qa‘ al-Yahüd next the northern side, bounded 
on the east by the Adasqa of (haqq) al-Shaykh Salim al-*“Iraqi286 
and, on the west, by the path left for them in the middle of the 
field, north and south being Waqf (land?).’ (There are as well) 
other papers in which the (description) of the boundaries follows 
this form. 

Since ignorance arises as to what the two registers (Miswaddah) 
comprise it was up to us to survey (kashf) the place in dispute. 
So I set out, accompanied by the agent of the Waqf and the agents 
of the Dhimmis along with some of their notables, Scrutiny of 
the registers and enquiry as to the names of the sites was made, 
having regard to what they (the registers) contained, but I was 
unable to find any clarification of the matter. 

Then came the production by the agent of the Waqf of 
witnesses for what is well known (sturait)—witnesses concerning 
the place in dispute, they being Sayyid Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Shahid b. al-Mahdi, Sayyid “Abdullah b. Muhammad b. Isma'il 
al-Mansur and Muhammad b. Husayn Tilha.® The testimony 
of Sayyid Muhammad b. Hasan covered al-Qa‘ and its bounds in 
general (‘anum-an). The testimony of the rest was to the Waqf 
receiving (gabd) five riyals every month in the name of site-rent. 
He (the agent) produced a verification (zahq1q) in the hand of the 
very learned Sidi Muhammad b. Husayn al-Kibsi,*#* God protect 
him, (stating) verbatim, 


That which I know is, during my tenure of the inspectorship 
(nagarah) of the Wagf, the Dhimmis used to pay five riyals 
due to the Waqf each month by way of rent for the site of Qa‘ 
al-Yahud to the Dhimmi cleaner (mujayyib),9? by a transfer 
(tahwil) from us to the butchers in Qa‘ al-Yahud from what is 
due from them all (mimma yajma'u-hum). It was the same 
during the tenure of my father the very learned al-Sharafi.?9 
God preserve them. 


When the Dhimmis heard what the agent of the Waqf had 
produced they countered it with numerous references back 
(muraja at),??! one of which was that their paying of the five riyals 
was in pursuance of custom (jary-an “ala "i-'adah) only, and that 
they did not recognise this as being on account of the site. Other 
points were that they request that the waqf and name of the donor 
{wagif) be specified, and that their original documents (usul) and 
old papers were among what was lost to them in the well known 


278 Hebrew character Ngr. He must be of the well known family at al-Rawdah. 

279 This appears to be an error for al-Razzaqi 

280 In the text as published the name of "ne month has dropped out, and 
‘Rajab’ is suggested as from below. 

281 Al- Siri and Shiomo were money collectors for the community in charge 
of the abattoir. They sold skins and fat to people and thereby collected 
money to pay the collectors of excrement. 

282 Rajab is the term as in pre-Islamic and Sa'üdi Arabia today—leases run 
from Rajab to Rajab. 

283 Plur. of jarah. 

284 Le. the site he was occupying. 

285 This name in the published text is dubious. 

286 This is the official, known as Salim al-Usta, who had charge of the Royal 
Mint in the time of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. 

287 Tilha is a San‘a’ family. 

288 Muhammad . .. al-Kibsi is mentioned in passing by Zabarah, A’tmmar 
al-Yaman, (2), 1l, 399. He was Nazir al-Awqaf. 

289 Mutayyibisaeuphemistic name foracollectorofhumanexcrement. $ee562a,v.25. 

290 Husayn a as in n. 206 supra. 

291 Muraja'at has the sense of reviewing again, with reference to fujaj etc., 
making legal appeals. 
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San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


looting in olden years, bringing out copies which they stated to be 
of the documents (in question). These give information on the 
existence of transactions (tasarrufar) of sale and leasing between 
themselves. In these there is allusion to the sites of some of the 
houses about which there is dispute, or something of the sort, 
with regard to wagf, but the dates of these originals are post- 1200/ 
1785??? and only relate to matters between themselves, with the 
exception of a copy of a Question in which (the questioner) says, 
verbatim, 


What is the opinion (gaz) of the ulema of Islam who discri- 
minate between lawful and unlawful (a/-halal wa-’-haram), 
through whose presence God, praise to Him, kept alive the 
shari'ah-law of the Lord of Mankind (the Prophet), concerning 
the Jews of the city of San‘a’, may God protect it through the 
upright among His servants? Since they are segregated from 
the Muslims, outside the city in a village by themselves, no 
Muslims being mixed with them, or building in their vicinity, 
may they build houses on the open land ('aragat *?? which the 
Imam al-Mahdi li-Din Allah Ahmad b. al-Hasan (1087-92/ 
1676-81), God's pleasure and mercy be upon him, assigned to 
them, and erect a storey over a storey above them (yu ‘allu 
‘alay-ha sagf-an?*^ fawga sagf-in), especially since they are 
afraid of theft?’ of their effects (kawa ij} from their houses as 
they have no security for these on the ground floor (a/-sagf 
aLasfal) because they are beside a large city outside its wall? 
Is their possession (m/k) of the house-sites like that of the 
Muslims, ‘from the earth to the Pleiades (min al-thara ila 
'LThurayya y 29 and are they restricted from erecting (ta iyah) 
(a further storey) only when overlooking the Muslims (taraffu* 
“ala "-Musiimin) would come about—a thing inconsistent 
with the humiliation (saghar%? imposed upon the people of 
the Dhimmah? 

The response is requested from the ulema of Islam, God 
increase them, and from their Head and Imam, the Comman- 
der of the Faithful and Lord of the Muslims, al-Mahdi li-Din 
Allah Lord of the Worlds, may God Exalted preserve him 
from the vicissitudes of the nights and the days, may he never 
cease to be the Cave?” of widows and orphans and guardian 
of the sharz‘ch-law of his ancestor Muhammad, upon whom 
and his Family be the most esteemed blessings and peace . . . 
O God, the Commander of the Faithful. 


At the top of this is the seal ('alamak) of the Imam al-Mahdi, 
God's pleasure be upon him, and underneath it, verbatim, the 
response as mentioned. 


Let the afore-said (Jews) continue in that which my father 
established them—in God's and our security (aman) as long as 
they continue under our covenant of protection (dhimmah) 
held in abasement and humiliation (lazimzn al-saghar wa-’l- 
dhillah)29 They have the right to erect (additional storeys) 
on their houses, and none of our governors {(‘ummal) has the 
right to obstruct them. Let this be known. God is enough 
and suffices us. 


292 The probable date of Qatin’s note supra. 

293 “Aras is a misprint for ‘arasah (pl., -åt or “urays). 

294 Sag, lit ceiling, used co mean a storey or floor, e.g., bayt min thalathah 
suguf/tatvabig, a house of three storeys. 

295 A San'ani Jewish proverb {Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished) runs, La aman 
al-Balig wa-law gaduh fi '-ma'ari, Do not feel safe from the Balagah man 
though he be in the cemetery (Hebrew maari, sing., mifa a cave for 
burial). The story is that a man living in the Balaqah Quarter next to Qa‘ 
al-Yahud, used frequently to enter and rob Jewish houses. Once the Jews 
caught and beat him roundly, then threw him into a well to rid themselves of 
him. When, next day, they saw him walking in the street they uttered this 
exclamation, 

296 This ancient Arabic expression is used to express the right of an owner of a 
property to the air space over the said property. An example of the usage 
is to be found in Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Shawkant, ai-Say! al-jarrār al-mutaddafiq 
‘ala Hada’ig al-azhār, Cairo, 1970, 370, hurma: maqbarat al-Muslim wa-7t- 
Dhimmi min al-thara ila *l-Thurayya, the inviolabity of a Muslim or Dhimmi 
cemetery is from the earth to the Pleiades. 

297 Cf. pp.417a,42la. This ‘humiliation’ isaformalisticattitude, nortobe understood 
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Alongside this is (written), verbatim, 
Whatever Mawla-na the Imam al-Mahdi li-Din Allah and the 
ulema pronounce is to be acted upon for it is law (shar*). What- 
ever they (the Jews} construct in consonance with the afore- 
said precept (wajh) they have the right to do so. God is most 
knowing. Sayyid Mahdi b. Husayn al-Kibsi? wrote this. 


Alongside this is (written), verbatim, 


Praise is God's alone. What al-Mawlà (the Imam) pronounced, 
may God Exalted preserve him, is to be applied. They are 
prohibited from building higher than the houses (dur) of the 
Muslims only when their houses are neighbour to the Muslim 
houses. God is most knowing. The humble (haqir ila) before 
God Exalted, Husayn b. 'Ali al-Maghribi wrote this. 


There was also, above the Question, the following, verbatim, 


By God who guides to what is right, whatever follows this 
description they have the right to erect (additional storeys) 
upon, they being prohibited only from what is inconsistent 
with the abasement and humiliation, such as raising their 
houses above the houses of the Muslims. Their possession of 
the possessions over which their right has been established is 
similar to the possession by Muslims, especially since the 
Imàm al-Mahdi, God's pleasure be upon him, had already 
established them (in ity; his decision eliminates difference of 
opinion and anyone objecting is left no way to do so. God, 
praise to Him, is most knowing. The humble before God 
Exalted wrote this. 

This is the copy of what was stated, word for word, without 
addition or subtraction, This was transcribed in the month of 
Shawwal the Blessed, year 1336/July, 1918. The humble 
(hagir) [‘Ali b.} ‘All b. Ahmad al-Yamani?! wrote this. 
(concluded) 

* * * 


This is what the two sides put forward, and they request the 
positive??? shar^t verdict. 

I state that, when I studied all the papers in the hands of the 
Waaf and those the Dhimmis produced, obscurity entered and it 
was impossible for me to distinguish what is private property 
exclusively (owned) by the Jews, from what belongs to the Waqf— 
seeing that what the Register (Miswaddah) contains about the site of 
Qa‘ al-Yahud, this being that of which the Register has given an 
account above, evidently belongs to the Waqf—yet also the 
Dhimmis own that which the Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
placed in their possession, and that is clear. Now when the afore- 
said confusion arose the verdict (hukm) (required) turned into 
being concerned with that which had got mixed up. For private 
property (milk) “had become confused with wagf,*? and no 
(party) involved in the confusion challenged that when a free 
property is (confused) with wagf the salefobject-sold (mabi) 
should go to the (public) utilities (7253//5),"* as is laid down (by 
law) (mansus ‘alayh). On this basis the correct view (mutazajjak) 
according to sAar-law is that the whole of the Qa‘ site goes for 


as an incitement to persecution. 

298 ‘Cave’ means a refuge. This is just a form of blessing with no special 
significance. 

299 See n. 106 supra. 

300 Al-Kibsi, according to Ratzaby, was a secretary of the Imam. Probably 
‘Muhammad’ should be read for *Mahdi'—he would then be the same person as 
identified in n. 288. 

301 ‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Yamani al-Yadwami al-San'ani al-Hadrami was Shaykh al-Islam, 
not an office original to the Yemen, but introduced apparently by the Turks. His 
father’s biography is in Zabarah, Nay! al-watar, II, 119. This is a well-known 
San àni family. Ratzaby calls him one of the famous gadis and a teacher of Imam 
Yahya. The published text omits the second "Ali" but the name is correctly 
given at the end of the document. 

302 Ai-iyjab, explained as bi-"lI-ithbàt aw al-nafy, affirmation or denial. 

303 A legal cliché. 

304 Masalih, rendered as ‘public utilities’, could comprise such as fountains (sabt), 
khanat/samsarahs, sahah-—courts, open spaces, etc., under the appropriate 
bodies charged with the supervision of them. 


the (public) utilities, under the supervision of the [mam of the 
Muslims, God succour him, and they must be satisfied with this 
(decision). 

I have communicated the report orally (in person) and am of 
the opinion that it should be submitted to royal scrutiny (al-nazar 
aksharf) may God give it support, and whatever (ruling) 
preponderates (tarafjakt)? is to be applied. Written upon its date, 
the month of Safar al-Khayr of the year 1337/December, 1918. 


* * * 


In the name of God the Compassionate the Merciful 


Seven thousand five hundred riyals have been received from 
the Dhimmis. We have given a rebate of five hundred riyals 
to such whose inability to pay is recognised or whose grey hair 
gives him a special claim. 

Written on its date, on the 10th Rajab, 1337/11th April, 1919. 
God's is the praise. “Abdullah b. Husayn al-'Amri*** (signature). 


* * * 


Scrutiny of the written document (a/-muharrar) inside?" and 
what is on it has been made by the Presence of our Lord the 
Commander of the Faithful, God succour him, and this conforms 
with the precept of the noble s&ar-law. Then (came) what 
followed by way of the sale of the site, under the royal seal 
(al-Rhatm al-sharif), and receipt of the payment in full. Thereby 
the validity of the ownership of the Dhimmis of the whole site 
is established in its entirety to dispose of it as they will. Let this 
be depended upon. Written upon its date, the month of Rajab 
al-Fard, 1337/April, 1919. 


305 Al-hahim yurajjth al-maslahah fi '-bay' fa-yabi! li-saith al-wagf, The judge comes 
to the conclusion/arrives at the view that the advantage lies in seiling so he selis 
in the interest of the Waqf. For instance, in a quite different circumstance from 
the Waqf, that of an orphan's property, it may, if in his interest, be sold. For 
tarjih, cf. p. 182a, n. 23. 


The Jews of San‘a’ 


After praise of God whose right praise is. When it became 
established that Qa* al-Yahud, enclosed within the road leading 
to Bab al-Qa‘ on the south side, the wall (da^ir) on the west, the 
hard ground (su/b) of the well known Qa‘ al-Yahud on the east, 
and, on the north, by the garden of Sayyid Ahmad b. Yahya 
al-Kibs13 and the garden of Yusuf Effendi, is part of the proper- 
ties of the public utilities (a/-masaith) on account of the confusion 
of the wagf with (privately) owned property (between which) 
it was impossible to distinguish, despite much search, and the 
establishing beyond doubt that in part (of it) was wagf, though it 
could not be distinguished separately—there took place the sale 
by us to the agent of the Tews dwelling in the houses afore-said 
on the site visited (a/-‘arasah al-mazyurah),"* he being the 
Hawkham Yahya Ishag, a valid legally effective contract by 
affirmation from us to all those appointing him (their) agent, and 
acceptance on his part. Each one owns the site of what he holds 
in the way of houses, shops (Aanawit), hostels (samasir), syna- 
gogues (Rana’1s), baths, roads, courts (awash), gardens, and all the 
boundaries afore-said comprise in the way of what is in the hands 
of the Jews afore-said. The contract has been concluded according 
to the completest and most valid procedures (nawahi) in return 
for a price amounting to eight thousand riyals, half of which, 
forty hundred riyals, goes to the public utilities because it is 
concluded that the greater advantage lies in selling. 

This took place in the presence of al-Mawla Shaykh al-Islam 
the Qadi ‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Yamani and the Qadi al-Fakhri ‘Abdullah 
b. Husayn al-‘Amri. 

We have assigned the cost of the roads to be (charged) on 
the Jews, excluding the weak (du‘afa’) and needy, under the 
supervision of the Hakham Yahya Ishaq and those men of 
integrity (‘udul) of the Dhimmis with him who have allotted out 
the costs (faragu *l-athman). 

(Written) on its date, Rabi‘ I, year 1337/December, 1918. 


306 Imam Yahyà's Prime Minister, murdered along with him at Hizyaz in 1948, 
father of Husayn al-'Amri. 

307 It looks as if this endorsement was penned on the back of the general collection 
of documents. 

308 The Kibsi garden is at the present day Wizarat al-Kharijiyyah on the east side of 


the Qa*. 
309 Perhaps mazyurah should read mazbürah, i.e., ‘visited’ should be 'afore-said/ 
recorded'. 
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Chapter 21 
The Hindu, Baniyan, 
Merchants and Traders 


Hindu merchants have doubtless settled in the ports of the 
southern Arabian littoral from ancient times long before Islam. 
A Hindu Quarter (Hafat al-Baniyan)' was in 786/1384 so long 
established in Aden as to be the location mentioned in a will for a 
property owned by a Muslim, and the problems posed by the 
existence of a colony of pagan merchants living in a Muslim 
community figure here and there in the Fatawa of the Shafi‘ 
legist Ibn Ja*mán? about 1600 A.D. Ettore Rossi? even claims 
that they introduced the sweet-smelling &adh: into the Yemen, 
but if so it was long ago, since the agricultural treatise Bughyat 
al-fallahin of the 8th/14th century already gives detailed instruc- 
tions for cultivating it. Al-TJarmuzi,* writing of the second half 
of the 11th/17th century, cites an eye-witness as saying that at 
al-Shibr or its coast there are about three hundred merchants of 
the Baniyans, God humiliate them, they being Brahmins 
(Barahimah). 

The earliest notice of an Indian at San'a' at present to hand is 
a reference to a certain Ahmad al-Zawm? said to have come there 
in the days of the Turkish Pashas (a/-bawsh min al-Atrak) but he 
may have been of Hindu origin. Another, Ibrahim al-Hindi 
al-San'ani (ob. 1101/1689-90) was born of a father who had been 
one of the number of Baniyans who had come to San‘a’ and 
adopted Islam at the hands of one of the family of the Imams.* 
Al-Jarmuzi’ however gives a very enlightening account of the 
Baniyans in the reign of al-Mutawakkil Isma under the events 
of the year 1066/1655-6. 


The Baniyan sect of the Barahimah of India had grown 
numerous in the Yemen because of the security (aman) they 
perceived for themselves and their property as, too, the justice 
accorded them and others. À town or market on land, sea, 
mountain and plain, without them was rare, to the extent 
that they had settled in the Shaharah market and people 
turned to them so as to buy from them, to seek to borrow 
(istadan), and to 'give property on condition that the gain 
should be divided between them” in their properties— 


] Abü Makhramah, Tarikh thaghr ‘Adan, ed, O. Löfgren, Arabische Texte, 
I1, 155. 

2 Cf. my Porruguese, 32 seq. 

3 L' Arabo parlato, 168. 

4 Al-Sirat al-Mutawakliliyyah, 257. A. S. Tritton, Rise of the Imaams of Sanaa, 
London-Madras, 1925, 117, ‘There are apparently a few references to Banians— 
Indian merchants’ in the tOth- 11th H. history he has used. 

5 Nashr al-'arf, I, 181-2. Zawm means boiled curdled milk (Arabian Studies, 
Cambridge-London, 1974, I, 62). This al-Zawm was commissioned to have 
made for the Pasha's son a »tajnaf, waist-wrapper (cf. Gloss. dat.) to match 
one of the weave of al-Dirayhami (near Hodeidah) which he already had. 
This would probably be similar to the masnaf manufactured today at Bayt 
al-Fagih, evidently imported to San‘a’ in these days also. 
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because of the eagerness people have to seek out the least in 
price and procure advantage (faysir) in business dealings 
(mu‘amaiah). This had a serious effect on many of the 
Muslim traders (ahi al-bay' wa-’l-shira’), becoming specially 
great in San‘a’ the Preserved, so they complained of it to the 
Imam? who ordered that places confined to them (maqsurah 
'alay-him) should be set (aside) for the Baniyans. Notwith- 
standing, those who had business (kajat) approached them as 
was their custom, and the San‘a’ people again complained to the 
Imam, the heads (kibar) of the Baniyans attending. ‘What 
offence to the people of San‘a’ is ours,’ they said, ‘except that 
they have been excessive in their evasion and deceit (takayyul 
wa-gharar), whereas we have accepted small profits (fa’tdah) 
and given the poor (da 1f) respite (to pay); in return for goods 
(bida'ah) we have accepted goods, out of consideration for 
what is easiest for those having dealings with us’.!° Or what- 
ever they (actually) said. 

The Imam ordered they should be allowed to remain in 
their places although the San‘a’ people had declared that 
San‘a’ is not large enough to hold both us and them. When 
the Baniyans returned to San‘a’ people who had business 
(hajat) went to them all the more to buy what they had and do 
business with them. Often indeed they became the kinder 
and friendlier to them. The San‘a’ people however spoke 
and complained much to the learned and virtuous (ahl al- im 
wa-'Lfadl) saying, “The Imam’s friends (ajhab) support 
infidels (kuffar) against Muslims and they have deceived the 
Commander of the Faithful Or whatever they (actually) 
said. 

Now the very learned Qadi, the virtuous (fad!) Sharaf 
al-Din al-Husayn b. Yahya al-Sahüli used to frequent al-Jami‘ 
al-Kabir, attending the recital of the Qur'an and the litany 
(rarib)! the performance of which was observed (a/-muhafaz 
‘alay-hi) in those days, few people not attending the litany 
in the days of the victorious emergence (al-makhraj" al- 


6 Ibid, I, 30. He was of the Hanafi rite, common in India, but one would have 
expected him to be a Zaydi under the circumstances mentioned. 
7 Op. cit., 175 seq. 
8 Murabahah, the translation is from Lane’s Lexicon, but I do not know what 
sort of transaction this was in Yemen at that time. 
9 The Imam was not in San‘a’ at this time. 
10 paro in the country districts of the Yemen was quite common until at least 
11 The imam had ordered the rarib al-Qur'an to be read in the mosques, 
especially in San'2', and people to assembie to hear it. 
12 This is the Imám's conquest of al-Mashrig and parts of Hadramawt (ibid, 
129). 


mansur) of the Imam. Crowds of all sorts of San‘a’ people 
who had nothing to do with buying and selling, even their 
maintenance (nafagah)!? perhaps coming from the Treasury 
(Bayt al-Mal), collected along with this public gathering, 
to the Holy Jami', with lighted candles in their hands and 
shouted at those attending the rarib, saying, ‘Let your recita- 
tion and prayer be against those who support infidels against 
Muslims! They shouted at the Qadi and demanded he send 
for (their antagonists), but turned away before he could reply 
to them—as is the usual way of the likes of the townsfolk. 
There was tender-heartedness (riggah), patience!* and gentle- 
ness in the Qadi (God succour him) and he could do nothing 
other than keep silent before them. Then, with candles in 
their hands, they went on in the same fashion, directing 
themselves towards the Mashhad al-Imam Salah al-Din, one 
of the irresponsibles (sufaha") having ascended the minaret 
of the Jami‘-Mosque to make (public) announcement of the 
calamity to Islam and of condolences to the people of (Islam). 
So our lord ‘Ali, son of the Commander of the Faithful (God 
succour him), ordered them to be arrested, and certain horse- 
men rode out and plundered such of their cloth/clothes 
(rhiyab) as they were able, arresting some of them. But the 
rascals (ahi al-bataiah) had extinguished the candles and stolen 
away under cover of darkness. Many of the San‘a’ people 
and those of virtue (fadl) wrote to the Imam dissociating 
themselves (tabarra’#} from what had happened. The Imam 
ordered those who had committed most of the deeds and 
those first to speak and act, to be sent up (to him at Shaharah), 
and he punished them and imprisoned some of them, taking 
severe measures with them. After this the town quietened 
down and most of the talk was directed against the Qadi 
Sharaf al-Din, that he had allowed them to speak (freely) 
when they began to leave his house attacking the Imam’s 
person and the virtuous ({uda/a’) also. 

Prior to this incident, in the year (10)59/1649 it had happened 
that one of the San‘a’ people had come across something in 
the shape of idols with one of the Baniyans—this latter 
having hung it up in a place in his shop (#anut) and inside 
the warehouse (samsarah). In (his) disapproval the San‘ani 
shouted out at the top of his voice, saying ‘Help O Muslims, 
something other than Allah is being worshipped in San‘a’!’ 
The fagih Lutfullah b. Ahmad al-Sahuli relates, ‘I was one 
of those who ran to give aid (sara‘a "-gharahy* to the 
samsarah,’ (the fagth having business (a'mal) in the Market 
and samsarah), ‘but’, he said, ‘I wasn't able to pass through 
since the streets and mouths of the lanes filled (with people)— 
so it wasn't possible (to do so) except with helpers!ó and with 
difficulty. He went on, *We seized it—and there it turned 
out to be a thing of brass (nahas) like a pair of scissors of 
medium (size) or rather smaller than that, in which was some 
resemblance to men (adamiyyum) So we arrested! him, 
locked up the Baniyan's goods in his shop, shutting it up 
tightly, and sent up the news about him to our lord ‘Ali, son 
of the Commander of the Faithful, and he passed it on to the 
Imam who ordered the Baniyan to be sent up to him. When 
he came to him he ordered him to leave the land of the 
Muslims. He petitioned that Imam for a period of respite in 
which to recover debts (owing to him) and to pay what he 
owed the Muslims. So he gave him four months respite, 


13 Those maintained by the Treasury would presumably be holders of minor 
religious offices, etc., and may be identified with the Sufis of the parallel 
account infra. 

14 Riggah also means weakness, and gentleness might also be rendered as 
sedateness, calmness. The word rendered as ‘patience’ , reading 'azayaA for 
the text’s ra Gyak is conjectural. 

15 For gharak, ct. p. 147a. 

16 By helpers, an officer, armed attendant may be meant. 

17 Or it could mean, ‘seized it’. A nailing up of the kAdnae of the Baniyan 
money changer (reading a/-Bantyan al-sayraft) at Raymah for some unstated 
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but made (public) witness against him that if he should be 
found that he would be beheaded.’ 

The Imam remained some time considering the affair of the 
(Baniyans) and their large numbers. Then he commanded 
that the poll-tax (pzyah) be (imposed) upon them, and that 
a proclamation be made concerning collecting it from them. 
À qirsh per month was imposed on each person, lowered or 
raised according to their condition.!* In the Yemen they had 
numbered thousands, and many of them refused to submit to 
it and returned to India—this being what the Imam wished— 
to lower their numbers. 


The disturbance of 1066/1655-6 is reported from a different 
point of view by the author of Tabag al-halwa.'? In Ramadan, 
he says ‘a body of the people and Süfis of San‘a’ ganged up 
together against the Baniyans because of their corrupting (zaghyir) 
the Statute of buying and selling (Qanun al-bay‘ wa-"I-shira?) and 
because of their attempting to gain ascendancy” over the Muslims 
in the &haánat and other things. The San'anis considered this 
one of their evil actions and ardently desired to expel them, were 
that possible for them. When the Imam heard of this he disclaimed 
what they had done, and apprised them that the (Baniyans) came 
under his protection by virtue of paying the poll-tax, and that 
a legal (shar?) proof upon which to rest a case for the breaking 
off the covenant of protection (kharm ai-dhimmah) was essential, 
but no word had been heard about that (wa-yasihh al-sukut ‘alay- 
hi) He then consigned a group of them to one of the forts but 
released them after a few days.' 

As in the parallel case of the Jews, the Imam displayed great 
firmness in refusing to have his protection of the Baniyans violated 
even if there might be popular feeling against them. The alliance 
against the Baniyans was one of merchants or shopkeepers and 
‘Sufis’, this latter probably not a term of approbation in a Zaydi 
author, but, from al-Jarmüzi's version of the affair, it looks as if 
the Baniyans were far from unpopular with the customers of the 
San'a' shopkeepers. The shopkeepers, significantly, based their 
case on the commercial code, scilicet, of the city, an undoubted 
ancestor of the Statute (Qanun) of San‘a’, which has already been 
studied in detail. 

Occasional acts of violence there might be, as when a slave 
knocked out the eye of a Baniyan,21 but the fact that the event 
was recorded seems to show they were exceptional. On the other 
hand Baniyans and Jews were occasionally marked out in 
commotions and such troubles (fitnah) as that of Sayyid Ibrahim 
al-Mahatwari*? ( a son of the Imam al-Qàsim al-‘lyani) who, from 
the time of his rising in 1111/1699-70, slew an uncounted number 
of Jews and Baniyans—massacring over a thousand Jews and 
Baniyans at Hajjah, ‘Affar, Kublan and al-Salabah.? He also 
circumcised a vast number of Baniyans. He appears however to 
have been a fanatic and a butcher, and is described by Zabarah 
as a magician (sahir). 

The French captain de la Roque” who visited the southern 
coasts of the Yemen between the years 1708-13 supplies us with 
details about the Baniyans unrecorded in the Arab sources. On 
his arrival in Aden the principal Baniyans who are the ‘Brokers of 
Arabia' came to pay the French a visit and offer their services— 
de la Roque calls their headman “the Captain of the Banyans’. 
These Baniyans, “by the assistance of whom all the Trade in 
Arabia is managed', come from the Indies and particularly the 
island of Diu. “They come into Arabia in their youth, to seek 


reason, is mentioned in Nashr ai- arf, I, 730. 

18 Perhaps to be understood as a block sum imposed on the community but the 
individuals would contribute according to their means. 

19 Op. cit., 30 b. 

20 Arabic istia’, 

21 Nashraí-'arf, 1, 555. 

22 Ibid, I, 42. Ibrahim was from hijrat al-Mabarwar. 

23 Al-Saiabah is in al-Sharaf; from an agricultural point of view a salabah is a 
place not planted. 

24 Voyage to Arabia Foelix, London, 1732, 44-5, 151-4. 
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their Fortune by Trade. ‘There are among them very rich 
Merchants, many Weighers of Gold and Silver, and Men in short 
of all sorts of Trades. For the rest, they are the cleverest Arith- 
meticians in the World; for, out of three or four Characters traced 
upon the Thumb Nail, when they are in haste, they sum up an 
exact Account in the twinkling of an Eye. Nevertheless, it 
behoves one to be upon the Guard with them, for they cheat 
with a wonderful deal of Skill. For my Part, I believe that the 
Commerce of these People has spoil'd the Arabs, who are naturally 
sincere and honest, making it a point of Honour to appear such; 
but they have found the way to cheat also, when they can do it 
with Safety.’ 

‘The Arabs, who abhor these Banyans, and suffer them among 
them only on account of Trade, do not permit them to marry in 
Arabia, nor to have any correspondence with their Women; so 
that they are oblig’d to return to the Indies, when they have a 
mind to marry, and have made some Fortune in Arabia.’ 

In the very year that de la Roque arrived at Aden the town of 
Ibb was sacked by the Yafi‘l tribe who took everything there was 
in its market and the Khan of the Baniyan and the mosques.” 

In the 12th/18th century there rose to influence one of the 
strictest, yet greatest of the Zaydi ulema, al-Badr Mubammad b. 
Ismail al-Amir al-San‘ani**, a mujtahid and mujaddid, and the 
author of a large number of treatises. He took a severe attitude 
to both Baniyans and Jews—in the case of the latter he had some 
provocation as recounted above, but where the Baniyans are 
concerned he seems to have been motivated by the desire to see 
a strict application of Islamic law. The Qàdi ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhyi 'I-Din al-‘Arasi put the question to him in verse?', as to 
whether it is lawful *to extend security to the polytheist . . . like 
the Baniyan(s) and their like—those who worship other than the 
Guardian (Allah) ‘Nay’, he asserts, ‘there came to us the 
prohibition that anyone who rejects the shart'ah should remain 
in our island.?9 In verse too came the rejoinder, that there were 
three categories of non-Muslims, Of these the Ahl al-Kitab, here 
the Jews, have the right to live in quarters of their own far from 
the Muslims, but he denies that by analogy that the ‘foreigner 
like Bishram and one who worships the calf and the light- 
diffusing sun’ can, by analogy with the Ahl al-Kitab, be accorded 
protection provided they pay the poll-tax Gizyak). This of course 
is in direct controversion of the argument of al-Mutawakkil 
Ismš in the preceding century. 

The Imam al-Mahdi al-‘Abbas, about the third quarter of 
the 12th/18th century, did indeed take some action against the 
Baniyans when”? ‘he gave instructions that the idols that were 
in Mocha bandar, belonging to the Baniyan sect should be 
removed, and al-Badr (Muhammad b. Isma‘il ai-Amir) composed 
a valuable treatise on this.?? Al-Mahdi promptly ordered them 
{the idols) to be removed and their temples {buyut} to be 
demolished. He seized all their?! property for they had extensive 
property, about 50,000 riyals. Then he took and sent one of their 
idols to His Majesty the Imam at a time when al-Badr was with 
him. So al-Badr ordered it to be broken up—it having the form 
of a female—and it was trodden underfoot with sandals.’ 

Though al-Mahdi ‘Abbas did not expel the Baniyans for the 
obvious reasons given earlier by de la Roque, he did try to impose 
a sumptuary law upon them. A well known astrologer (munajjim), 
evidently an almanac compiler of the sort one still finds today, 


25 Nashr at-‘arf, 11, 876. 

26 Ibid, II, 505 seq. 

27 Diwan al-Amir al-San‘ant, ed. ‘Ali al-Sayyid Sabah/Subh (?) al-Madani, 
Cairo, 1964, 95, seq. 

28 Bal fi jaztrati-na ata-na 'Lnahyu ‘an 
Ibgà'! man huwa li-L-sharra ti jalndu. 

29 Nashr ai-‘arf, If, 519. 

30 The editor of Diwan al-Amir, 11, calis it, Risalah fi wujub izalat agnam 
al-Hind (at-Baniyan), ‘A treatise on the obligation to remove the idols of the 
Indians, the Baniyans.' He adds that they were openly practising the rites 
of their worship in Mocha port. The treatise was composed for the Imam 
al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. 
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wrote, ‘In this year’s almanac there are torches (masha) lit over 
the heads of the Baniyan(s) and I see a flame bursting forth from 
their bodies. So (the Imam) made them wear red and made an 
innovation (? badda'a) with them, but subsequently they sought 
deliverance of him and he absolved them from (wearing) red 
gowns (ummuj), but he did not absolve them from (red) turbans, 
so that they became a current custom (sunnah) on the necks of 
those who disbelieve.'?? 

Two European travellers, each approximately contemporary 
with the two phases of formulation of the Qanun San‘a’, have 
noticed the existence in San‘a’ of these Hindu merchants. For 
the year 1763 Niebuhr* gives the figure of about 125 Baniyans 
in San'à' who paid 300 écus (i.e. dollars) each month to the 
Imam—whereas the large village at Qa‘ al-Yahud paid only 125 
écus. Às a sort of death duty when a Baniyan died his heirs paid 
10-15 écus to the Imam. It was they, no doubt, who dealt largely 
in the Indian, Persian and Turkish merchandise that Niebuhr 
found in the San‘a’ markets, and of course in the 19th century the 
Qanun San‘a’ shows that they were paying watch-tax plus 
collection charges of 60 girsh, whereas the Jews of Suq ‘Aqil 
paid 46% girsh—both far and away the highest charges in the 
Market, but some indication of the relative wealth of the two 
communities. Cruttenden* (1836) found that, ‘The Banians are 
also numerous, but they are compelled, like the Jews, to conceal 
what they really possess, and however wealthy they may be, to 
put on an outward appearance of abject poverty.” Cruttenden 
and other Western travellers were probably inclined to consider 
the situation of Baniyans and Jews in detachment from that of 
the Muslim merchants and shopkeepers vis-à-vis Government 
officials and soldiers able and liable to ‘squeeze’ traders of any 
of the three religions alike, as will be seen in the case of the 
Mocha merchant Sa‘d al-Din al-‘Udayni. 

On the whole Muslim society seems to have treated Baniyans 
and Jews with toleration, but whereas with the Jews this was 
often accompanied by a certain respect and affection to judge by 
the proverbial literature and what I have heard many times from 
Yemenis of today themselves, de la Roque’s summing up of 
their sentiments towards the Baniyans who were foreigners and 
with no real stake in the country in contradistinction to the Jews 
who may be called simply non-Muslim Yemenis, must be accepted 
as valid. The Arab proverb’? says, ‘Ma kan fi "Lruzz quwwah 
wa-la fi "-Hindi muruwwah, There is no strength (good) in rice, 
and no manliness/chivalry/honour in the Indian.’ 

A tale illustrative of business activities and inter-relations of 
Indians, Muslim Arabs and the Government official, is related by 
Zabarah,3 and is to be dated some time after 1141 H./1728 A.D. 
One of the foreign Indian merchants (aghrab al-Hunudy” died 
at Mocha, leaving no heir other than the Treasury (Bayt al-Mal), 
and the inferior quality of cloth (a/-bazz al-daf) he had in his 
place had been transferred to the port (bandar). Now the shaykh, 
Sa'd al-Din (al-‘Udayni), had about 600 riyals with which he 
wished to purchase goods, so the headmen of the Market (‘uggai 
al-Sug) urged him to purchase the property of the (deceased) 
Indian—which he found to be of inferior quality, yet was obliged 
to go through with it. “I have only 600 riyals," he said. To which 
they replied, “We shall grant you a stay up to the coming season 
(mawsim)** for the greater part of the price, but bring what you 
have in hand.” The cloth was valued at 3,000 nyais.’ 


31 The property of the temples seems intended. 

32 Nashr al-‘arf, Il, 215. 

33 Description, L, 336. On p. 340 he mentions a Baniyan sarraf or money-changer. 

34 ‘Journey from Mocha to San'á', 284-5. 

35 Arabian Studies, I, 72. 

36 Nashr al-'arf, 1, 727. 

37 Gharib is a term also used in Qånün San‘a’, p. 183a, passim. By Hunüd the 
Baniyans are usually meant. 

38 The mawsimjmusim is the time of the arrival of the India trading fleet with the 
monsoon. See my Portuguese, 82. 


*When he arrived back at his place with what he had brought 
(ajlaba) he decided to give alms (jadagah) to the needy from it, 
but he pledged himself to God not to sell any of it before covering?’ 
any defects in it. So he examined it and inside each piece he 
found some sort of the most splendid, expensive and finest 
qualities (of cloth) with which the Indian had done this for fear 
it might be discovered—the price of this came to many thousands 
in money.’ . 

The rest of the tale, though it has nothing to do with the 
deceased Indian Baniyàn, is too characteristic of life in the Yemen 
to omit. Sa'd al-Din who had started life by de-husking coffee 
(khalag al-bunn min qishri-hi) when he became rich, was along 
with his brother, envied for their wealth. The Amir of Ta'izz, 
clearly with intent to ‘squeeze’ them, summoned them to come to 
him. They demurred, but after pressing, set out for Ta‘izz with 
30,000 Maria Theresa dollars (riya? Faransah) in the hope of 
averting any trouble by the Amir, beseeching God to aid them 
with the Amir. As they entered the Gate of Ta‘izz they heard the 
Amir's death being announced, and they realised that their prayer 
had been answered! 

Yemeni comment to me on this story was that at the customs 
post of al-Rahidah today, people try to outwit the customs in 
identically the same way by concealing valuables inside inexpen- 
sive cloth! 

À curious sidelight is thrown on the business practice of 
the Baniyans in San'a' by another of Qadi Isma'il's proverbs.“ 
‘Idha fallas al-tajir sarraj, When a merchant goes bankrupt he 
lights the lamps’ in his shop (kanut) during the day-time, and 
the news of his insolvency becomes known and other merchants 
come to divide out among his creditors such assets as still remain 
to him. The Qadi considers this was a Baniyan custom which 
they introduced during the Ottoman occupationf! when insol- 
vencies were frequent among individuals of that community. 


39 By covering the defects the author probably means making them good, not 
concealing them. 

40 Al-Amthai al-Yamaniyah, I, 108, no. 302. 

4t I surmise that hé means the second Ottoman occupation. Wellsted, Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1837, says of the Baniyans of Muscat that a bankrupt 
sits in his shop with candles lit while his creditors come and beat him, cf. P. 
Helfer, Travels, London, 1878, II, 6. It is interesting to note that they controlled 
the coffee trade and dealt in Persian tobacco. 

42 Ibid, I, 88, no. 247; Jemenica, 22, no. 111, the latter adding that in $an‘a’ they do 
not often appear. 
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However, *Idhà sar[harab al-Hindi f-ibnih ‘indi, If the Indian runs 
away I still have his son.'£ One customarily says this of a debtor 
delaying repayment, but the creditor has something that ensures 
he will obtain his due. Goitein gives other interpretations of 
the proverb but reports that it applies to the insolvent Hindu 
Baniyan banker. 

It is to be noted that Baniyan warehouses are more often 
perhaps known as bans and not samsarahs. In the Hadrami port 
of al-Shibr a Suq al-Khan is known to historians, but not to 
Shibris whom I have asked today—there is however a Süq al- 
Hunüd. Al-Khafanji the gifted poet of malkun verse of the 12th/ 
18th century speaks of a samsarah belonging to the Baniyan in 
Bir al-‘Azab.* 

In the disorders about 1850 in San‘a’ ‘the Jews and foreign 
merchants were dispoiled of all they possessed',** and even after 
the election of al-Haymi the anarchy was such that “but three 
Banyan merchants remained in the city; and of these two were 
murdered during his (the Rev. Stern's) stay, and their property 
seized by the governor; the third, a very old man, was on the 
point of abjuring his religion, in the hope of saving his life.’ 
Nevertheless there were still many Baniyans in the Yemen until 
after World War I, following which their numbers are stated to 
have greatly diminished, but one still sees a few in the newer 
parts of San‘a’. During Imam Ahmad's ‘Journey’ in the Tihamah 
in Imam Yahya's day there were Baniyans and Bohrah in 
Hodeidah. 

An eye-witness at the British conquest of Aden reports that 
‘Aden contained 600 inhabitants before hostilities commenced 
of whom 250 were Jews, 50 Banyans, and the remainder Arabs." 
At the taking of the town, “The Banyans and Jews took refuge 
in a mosque with a flag of truce flying and were unmolested.’ 
He further describes the Hindu place of worship in Crater. This 
does seem to imply the existence of a great measure of practical 
tolerance by the Arab Muslims there of other religions. 


43 Nashr ai-'arf, II, 195. 

44 R. L. Playfair, À history of Arabia Felix of Yemen, Bombay, 1859, and 1970 
reprint, 155. 

45 Ibid, 156. 

46 In J. Kirkman and-B. Doe, ‘The first days of British Aden’, Arabian Studies, 
Cambridge-London, 1975, p. 179ff. This is the account of John Studdyleigh, 
discovered by J. Kirkman. It is interesting to compare with statistics I have 
quoted in Michael Adams, The Middle East, London, 1971, a little after the 
conquest. The Baniyans numbered 35, the Somalis 26 males, 37 females, the Jews 
257 males, 30] females. The Arab population was 276 males, 341 females and 
formed only some 44% of the total population. 
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Chapter 22 
The Houses of San‘a’ 


Introduction 


Yemeni towns are usually concentrations of high houses, 
slightly more sophisticated in structure and decoration than rural 
houses, but in most respects quite like them. From a fairly dense 
centre, the houses spread out to merge into the scattered tower- 
house farms at the edge of the town. In the old city of San‘a’, the 
presence of a surrounding wall produced a fairly sharp demarca- 
tion between city and country. The ease with which extensions 
to the area of the city were provided westward by building new 
walls, whenever these were necessary, suggests that congestion 
was not a primary factor in the upward growth of the houses. 

The characteristic type of house in San‘a’ is a tall, square, 
tower house with an entertaining room or rooms at the top 
(pl. 2). There is a second type of house, of which there are 
very few within the walls of old city, but a larger number in the 
‘new’ quarters of Bir al-‘Azab, Bir al-Bahmi and Bir al-Shams. 
These are lower, and have their entertaining rooms on the ground, 
looking out across vine-shaded pools with fountains(pl. 79,22. 111). 
À third type, also rare in the old city, has been identified by 
Rathjens! as the Jewish type with a courtyard at the topmost 
level, from which a number of rooms are approached up and 
down short flights of steps (pl. 22.137 & 140). Finally, outside the 
city walls, there are cylindrical tower houses belonging to the farm 
building tradition (pls. 22.112 and 117). 

Most San'a' houses are built of stone in the lower storeys with 
burnt brick walls above (pls. 3, 18, 43). Less common is the 
use of coursed rammed-earth and plastered mud brick above; 
some have coursed random rubble stonework below and mud brick 
for the upper storeys (pl. 22.131). Most Jewish houses, after the 
Jewish population had been resettled in al-Qa‘, were built of 
rammed-earth and plastered mud brick (pl. 89). The cylindrical 
rris were almost always of the same simple materials (pl. 

.113). 

The predominant square tower houses impress the visitor with 
their height. Many houses are more than five storeys high, the 
largest commonly having seven, eight or even nine storeys (pl. 40). 
A view of the city from a distance, with many hundreds of these 
houses soaring behind each other above the city wall, makes an 
unforgettable impression (pl. 5). 


1 C. Rathjens, Jewish domestic architecture in San‘a’, Yemen, with an introduc- 
tion and appendix by S. D. Goitein, Jerusalem, 1957. 
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The Typical Islamic House 
in San‘a’ 
The Concept of the Tower House 


The ground floor is reserved for animals and timber storage, 
the first upper level is usually used for grain storage and a guard 
room, if the house is large and important enough to warrant one. 
The second floor, the first habitable level, has one room in which 
strangers are received, as well as an ancillary room. Above that is 
usually the main family room, used for ceremonial occasions, 
and other living rooms. The kitchen is on the floor below the 
top-most level, so that it can serve either up or down. The top 
floor has one or more rooms for afternoon entertainment of guests 
to chew gaz. The staircase usually, but not always, rises through 
the full height of the building in a square stairshaft surrounded by 
thick walls, and with a solid central pier. It is placed in the darkest 
corner of the site, that is, against neighbouring houses, but some 
natural light is provided through a side wall or a neighbouring 
light shaft. Small peep-hole-like windows in a stairway are called 
rawagat or thurayya. 

Women are not restricted within a special part of the house, 
but the second level from the top, which contains the kitchen, is 
more their regular preserve than any other. This level is often 
provided with an adjacent open courtyard with high screen walls 
in which laundry and drying can take place, and the women can 
enjoy some sun without being seen from the street or other houses. 

Because the walls of the houses are of masonry, and thickly 
plastered, the extremes of heat and cold experienced from noon to 
midnight are rarely felt indoors. The thermal capacity of the 
walls introduces a heat lag which smoothes out most of the 
temperature difference. There is no heating, although the climate 
is quite cold in winter. 

Permanent ventilation is provided in the staircases and lobbies 
by means of projecting masonry cooling boxes. These have 
shuttered doors which can be closed in cold or windy weather. 
Rooms are normally ventilated at a high level by tiny ventilation 
flaps set in the walls between the fanlights. In the rare event of 
high humidity after rain, the lower shutters can be opened to 
provide cross ventilation at body height into the lobbies. 
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22.1 Characteristic house front, with a separate structure for the mafraj on the 22.3 Exterior of House W from the east. 
roof. 


> 


22.2 Exterior of House W from the west. 22.4 Exterior of the lower levels of House W from the south. 
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Key to all figures 


a animal stalls 
cu court upper level 
eu entrance hall upper level 
gh ghavi—water level 

k kitchen 

m mafray 

o loading and mounting animals 
plr cold pool room 

ri library 

t terrace 

v rain water cistern 
wr well ramp 


Fig. 22.1 Plans and section of House W. 


b bathroom 
ch changing room 
f warm room 
h excrement room 
| lobby 
mmn minaret 
or restaurant/eating place 
q public ablution area 
$ store 
tm tomb 
vm man in charge 
x minbar 
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br boiler 

d diwan 

fr furnace room 

hr hot room 

lt laundry terrace 

n mihrab 

p passage 

r room—general use and sleeping 
sh sheep pens 

tr treasury 

w well 

y women's room and wardrobe 


ç court 

e entrance hall 

g grinding mills 

i grain and fruit store 
lb lavatorv/bathroom 
nw washing floor 
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wb water cooling box 
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22.5 Exterior of the upper levels of House W from the south. 


ET. 


22.6 House W. Entrance hall, showing some of the animals kept on the ground 22.8 House W. Staircase. 
floor, a goat and two sheep. Note the feeding trough. 
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22.9 House W. Lower living room, the south end. 


22.11 House W. Staircase, showing the door to the small lavatory. 


é 


Fig. 22.2 House W. Diagram showing the functioning of the lavatory. 22.12 House W. Lower lobby. 
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The lighting levels are high, due to the large areas of fanlight 
above the low shuttered openings. In some cases the fashion for 
coloured glass has reduced them, but in the older houses the 
alabaster panels above the shuttered windows flood the interiors 
with a golden light. 

Orientation is considered so important that there is a current 
saying that a house facing south (‘adanz) is called bayt Ramil, lit. a 
complete house, a house facing west (gharbi) is called half a house, 
nugs bayt, one facing east (shargi) is called rub! bayt, a quarter of 
a house, and one facing north (gqib/t) is no house at all (ma yikun 
bayt). 

Yemeni houses are normally built for one family unit; old 
houses may have two, or even three, closely related families living 
in them; in a few cases houses are owned by a shaykh, or are wagf 
foundations, in which case they may be subdivided. 

The houses are seldom joined together to make one architectural 
facade. Each house, even if wall to wall with another, appears to 
direct attention to itself and pays little attention to an exact align- 
ment with the others. Many of the larger houses are so packed 
that they do not have an entrance court, others stand in small 
gardens hidden by walls from the streets and lanes. 


A Description of an Average-sized House 


House W (fig. 22.1, pls. 44, 45 and 22.2) has lower levels of 
ashlar stonework, up to approximately 6 metres above ground 
level, and exposed baked brick (yaur, pl. ajur) above. The house 
is thought to be more than a century old, though it is clear that 
later modifications have taken place in the upper storeys, as has 
happened in most San'a' houses. 

Externally the building is rectangular in shape; there is a slight 
irregularity in the western wall. 

The house is entered through only one opening, a squat wooden 
door in the middle of the southern side (pl. 22.4). The street level 
has risen so that one now steps down 20cm to the interior floor 
level. 

The ground floor contains the stalls for the animals, both large 
stalls (arr) and small. They usually take the form of enclosed 
rooms approached through a hinged wooden door, and ventilated 
onto the street through small openings in the outside walls. Goats, 
sheep, fowl, and occasionally a cow and a mule are kept inside the 
houses of the city in this way.? Sheep are sometimes provided 
with special pens. In house W these pens were under the stairs, 
with a feeding trough outside two openings in the wall of the pen, 
through which the sheep thrust their heads to eat (pl. 22.7). 
(Recently the space above these pens has been closed in with 
plastered masonry in house W to prevent their escape.) Firewood 
for the house is stored in the larger animal stalls. The ground 
floor of the houses also contains the closed room for soil (gz/aAt) 
under the ‘long-drop’ lavatories. Here the excrement is stored 
and dries until it is shovelled out through a low opening in the 
street wall and taken away to be used as fuel in the public baths. 

The square entrance hall (dih£Zz) of this house contains the 
circular stone grinding mill (majhan) standing on a square masonry 
base (pl. 22.6). This is used for grinding the grain and salt used 
in the house. From the entrance hall the stone staircase (daraj:) 
winds upwards around three sides of a central stone pier (guj^) 
which runs through the full height of the house (pls. 22.8, 11, 13). 
The entrance hall is lit through slits arranged in a pattern above 
the front door. 

The entrance door is pivotted on stone pads top and bottom, 
and fits into a recess in the thickness of the outer wall. It is 
furnished internally with two sliding wooden bolts. The lower 
one can be operated from outside by a large key, which must be 
turned four or five times to force the bolt to slide back by a series 


2 Animals are driven through the streets to pasture during the day, and fed and 
watered in the evening. See p. 170. The floors of their stalls in the houses are 
seldom paved, but are made of clay or loam. 
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22.13 House X, Stairs on top lobby. 


of notches cut in its under face (pl. 22.1265). The upper bolt cannot 
be opened from outside, but it can be closed by pulling a cord 
passed through a hole in the door. This enables the inhabitants to 
completely secure the house against intruders, even the possession 
of a key to the house not enabling the door to be opened. This 
second bolt can furthermore be opened from any level of the 
house by pulling on a cord (majarr, sing.) which passes over a 
wooden pulley and up vertically through holes in the floors of the 
upper staircase lobbies; the cord is fastened to the end of the bolt, 
drawing it from its socket. It is customary for a visitor to shout 
from the street to the inhabitants above, who then open the door 
in this way. Alternatively, à special knock may be used on each 
house which is known only to close friends or the inhabitants. 
The bolt operated by the key serves then merely to lock the house 
when no-one is inside, to prevent inhabitants leaving, or as a 
second security lock at night. 

The first upper level (storey: rabagah, more usually dawr, pron. 
dor, also tarhah[darhah, pl., tarahat) of the house W contains 
two rooms and a bathroom-lavatory. Above the entrance hall 
there is a lobby (sa/un or Burah), off which double doors open into 
a family living room (called a makan zeasat), the equivalent of a 
lower diwan in larger houses, into which strangers are customarily 
shown for reception. On the opposite side of the lobby is a store 
room for grain (makAzan) and the bathroom/lavatory. The floors 
throughout are made of flag stones, which are carpeted in the 
family living room. 

The family living room is furnished in the fashion of almost all 


3 Under the stair (tat abdaraj) of a house in Wadi Dahr we saw a pen (waf h 
for the ‘a/if, an animal being fattened. The pen has a wall in front of it but a 
hole in it so that the animal can look out. 
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Yemeni rooms, whether they are used for eating, sitting or sleep- 
ing, or all three functions together (pl. 56, 59). That is, the 
area nearest the door is generally kept clear to allow the removal 
of shoes just inside the room, and part or all of the remainder of 
the space is carpeted or covered with linoleum (mushamma*) and 
fringed around the wails with a continuous seat of cushions or 
mattresses. Where the centre of the room is carpeted, linoleum or 
a sheet of plastic is carried in when qat is to be eaten, on which the 
stalks can be thrown after they have been stripped of their tender 
leaves; therefore one speaks of a/-mushamma‘ haqq aLqat. A 
leather mat used to be used for setting food upon, this being 
known as a/-nata‘/al-nada‘—one would say, ‘Jib ai-napa" nakul, 
Bring in the leather mat and let us eat’. 

The seating cushions or mattresses (mafrashah, sing. or yurgan, 
or farsh) are stuffed with wool and generally 11cm thick and 
64cm wide. Behind the mattresses or cushions, against the 
plaster wall surfaces, stand vertically-piaced hard cushions as 
back-rests, called wisadat, which are stuffed with straw and 
measure 45cm by 60cm. Above these are sometimes placed small 
softer cushions as head-rests, often fringed white anti-macassars, 
called bint al-wisadah. There are usually hard armrest cushions, 
25cm square, stuffed with straw (madka, pl. madaki). There may 
be a small soft cushion on top called a mikhaddah. Strip carpets 
(fardah) may cover the seat cushions, or they may be separately 
covered in patterned cloth. Curtains (bardah, pl. -at) are some- 
times used (Turco-Persian pardaA). 

The windows have low sills, approx. 45cm high, so that people 
may see out from a sitting position. There are typical small 
opening windows (ragah) below, each closed by two wooden 
shutters (duruf, pl. diraf) and a separate arched or circular area 
('agd) above each window, of fixed translucent material to give 
light to the room even when the shutters below are closed. This 
material is either thin alabaster sheeting (gamari) approx. 1.5cm 
thick, or coloured glass set in gypsum sheets, a process which is 
described below (p. 484b). (If plain glass this type of window is 
called ‘agd saf, if of coloured glass it is called ‘agd mudawwan.) 

During this century the practice of introducing a pair of clear 
glazed sashes inside or outside the lower wooden shutters has 
slowly grown up in San'a' as can be seen here. It is not found in 
older, unaltered houses, or in outlying areas. 

Between each pair of arched upper windows there 1s often a 
small opening for ventilation which can be controlled by means of 
a small shutter (shagits) (pl. 56, 22.50). 

On the walls of the room are high shelves (sing. raff, or rafif or 
safif in San‘a’) made of hard gypsum plaster without reinforcing, 
on which articles can be placed when not needed. Wall recesses, 
known as mughaffarah, are usually of panel shape. 

The ceiling, both the rough beams and the surfaces in between 
them, is completely plastered and whitewashed. 

The bathroom-lavatery contains a 'long-drop' lavatory and a 
‘bidet-shower’. The lavatory (sasgaz) consists of a stone platform 
70cm square with a square hole in the centre 22cm by 14cm 
(pl. 44). The latter opens into a vertical shaft which drops 
down into the masonry room for collecting excrement underneath. 
In front of the hole is a sloping section in the stone platform, the 
same width as the hole, which leads liquid down to a channel in 
the stone floor. The channel takes the liquid through an opening 
in the outside wall (majra) whence it runs down the face on a 
specially constructed and shaped vertical draining surface, made 
of waterproof gadad plaster called mashalah (pl. 22.14). Frequently 
these vertical drains are elegantly shaped and decorated. As soon 
as it reaches the ground the liquid disappears into an underground 
drainage sump, ‘agak from which it is led to underground french 
drains for dispersal into the soil. À recent tendency, introduced 
within the last few years, has been to collect liquid at a sump at 
the level of the lavatory and lead it down the face of the wall in a 
pipe, whence it is taken into the city's new drainage system. 

Smell is completely eliminated from the lavatory in two ways. 
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Firstly, by ensuring that liquid is not led into the "long-drop' 
shaft, or the chamber far below, the excrement dries very quickly 
(San? has a low humidity) and becomes odourless. Secondly, a 
pot or scoop (maghraf) stands on a stone cylinder near the lavatory 
with which the surfaces over which the liquid has flowed are 
swilled down after washing on completion of defecation. 

The bathing facilities consist of a pair of square stones spaced 
approx. 12cm apart ('adidah, pl. 'ada'id) on which the user 
squats, and a cylindrical stone (&harazah) centrally in front of 
them which has a recessed top upon which the water pot is set. 
This latter is usually an earthenware pot of about 20cm diameter, 
without handles and with an open neck approx. 7cm wide. Some- 
times a low, more open, container is used. Often a much larger 
earthenware vessel for water is placed in one corner of the 
bathroom or its lobby, from whcih the bather's supply can 
be replenished. 

In the outer wall of the lobby (mas'a) is a projecting window 
box (shubbak), built of open-work masonry above timber beams 
(pl. 22.5), with spaces to allow the passage of currents of air. 
The bottom is made of wooden slats, or of boards with several 
holes drilled in them. This serves both to permit a view of the 
front door below without being observed, and as a cooling box in 
which earthenware jars of water may be placed, or hung on hooks, 
to catch the wind. It is therefore sometimes called bayt al-sharbah. 
There are two arched fanlights of coloured glass in the wall above 
to light the lobby. A neatly framed hole in the south-west 
corner of the floor allows the passage of the rope to open the 
front door bolt, which runs up that corner and continues through 
a neat hole in the ceiling to the floor above. 

The second upper floor is reached by returning to the staircase 
and proceeding up a further three short flights around the central 
stone staircase pier. At the top of the second flight is a door 
which leads into a low bathroom (hammam ma’) which has a 
shower-bidet but no lavatory. 

From the second floor lobby (pl. 22.12) double doors lead on 
the east to the main family room (diwan), and on the west to a 
private sleeping-living room with a store-room behind it. The 
family room is used, in many houses, only for important events, 
childbirth, weddings, feasts and the laying out of the dead, and 
kept locked at other times. In house W, where an uncle’s family 
share the house, it has become a second general-purpose room. 
The lobby has another water-cooling box built of masonry 
projecting through the front outer wall, with a wooden slat 
bottom which allows a screened view of the street and of people 
waiting at the front door. 

The third upper storey is reached up a further three flights of 
the same staircase. At the top of the second flight is a bathroom 
similar to the one below it. 

The lobby (pl. 22.13) has a third water-cooling box 
projecting through the front wall. This is centrally placed, while 
the two below are to right and left of the centre, so that all three 
retain a view of the front door. 

In the east wall of this lobby a low door gives access to a store 
of generous area, reached down two steps, which, however, is less 
than two metres high. 

On the other side of the lobby is the kitchen, (matbakh, or, in 
San‘a’ dialect, daymah pl. diyam) a smoke-blackened room 
containing a masonry bench in which are set the barrel-shaped 
pottery bread ovens Gannur) on the northern wail (pl. 22.14). 
There is a masonry oven next to the bread-oven, which has a 
chimney emerging on the roof two floors above. The bread oven 
bench, more than a metre depe and a metre high, is composed of 
a row of three or four pottery ovens, each with a hole above 15cm in 
its top, built into a masonry bench, with front access 
(bab al-manág) to each oven so that hot coals can be 
inserted or removed during the cooking process. The masonry 
construction of the bench is packed with ash for insulation. 
There is another masonry bench on the southern wall, extending 


slightly around the western side, which is used for the cutting and 
preparation of food, and for individual quick eating. Near the 
door is the raised washing platform which drains through the 
wall on to the vertical drain outside. A vegetable pounding stone 
(mashagah) with a stone roller stands on the floor, and is operated 
by a woman squatting in front of it. 

Smoke from the coals in the tannur finds its way out through 
the northern, western and southern walls, which are pierced with 
a large number of holes arranged in seven patterned areas (pl. 
45 and 22.15). There is a window below the holes in the southern 
wall, closed by a single shutter. 

On one side of the room there is a low hole for garbage to be 
thrown outside to the lane (zugzuqt ). 

The fourth upper level is composed of three main rooms all at 
different levels, since each is approached from a corner landing of 
the three-flight staircase. The central staircase pier is here reduced 
to less than half its former width, since it now has to carry only 
the weight of the top floor and the roof. This permits the lobby to 
the room on the east to be made larger, and allows a smali store- 
room for clothes to be included. In the outside wall of this 
storeroom is another projecting box for water cooling. This suite, 
at the right of the first flight, is used almost exclusively by women 
and young children. 

At the head of the next flight two further steps lead to a 
smaller landing—off which opens the western room, a general- 
purpose room used for sleeping, entertaining close friends or 
eating. This is the only room in the house which has a view- 
window facing north, over the market (Suq al-Milh) some 500 
metres away, and for this reason is called by the name mangar, 
meaning a reception room with a view. 

The final flight of steps leads to the highest room, the main 
entertaining room for private parties, in which gaz is chewed in 
the afternoons. This room faces south, as it should ideally do to 
catch the sun, has a magnificent view over rooftops, mosques, 
minarets and gardens, and is the principle mangar of the house 
(pls. 54, 55). In keeping with its function as the main entertaining 
room it is more richly decorated with plasterwork and coloured 
glass than any other room (pl. 22.18). 

A small door at the top of the stairs, just outside the door to 
the higher mangar, leads on to the roof. 

The roof is a flat plastered surface used for spreading out 
washing to dry. Rain which falls on the roof is collected at the 
low outer parapets and then discharged well clear of the walls by 
means of wooden spouts (mashrub/mizab) averaging nearly a 
rnetre in length (pl. 22.3). 


Variations in Other Average-sized Houses 


Size of rooms: House W has smaller main rooms than the 
average San'a' house. House N (fig. 22.3, pls. 50, 74; 22.19-24) 
and house NT (fig. 22.4, and pls. 22.26-31, 34-41) have diwans 
which are respectively 6.5m and nearly 5m long, compared with 
only 3.75m in house W. Similarly, the family living rooms of 
houses N and NT are both nearly 5m long while that of house W 
is again merely 3.75m. Finally, the mangar of house NT is 6.5m 
long, as against a little more than 3m in both house W and house N. 

Well: Many average houses have a well inside the house, 
whereas house W does nor, situated as it is within 15m of a public 
well. The well in house N is in a small room off the ground floor 
entrance lobby, approached up a flight of steps. That in house 
NT extends up through the house to the second floor from the 
top, the kitchen level (pl. 22.34). It is a small square shaft within 
the house, about 28cm by 22cm, built above a circular stone well 
which extends approximately 30m into the ground. 

There are wooden pulleys over the well above the top level at 
each floor of the house so that water can be drawn on the ground 
floor for the animals, on the living floors for the living rooms 
(pl. 22.37), and on the kitchen floor for the kitchen. The well is 
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22.14 House W. Cooking stove. 


22.15 House W. The other end of the kitchen 


cemented with a special strong waterproofing mortar made by 
mixing wood ash, animal hair and hairy seeds of rushes into the 
lime plaster. A leather bucket is used, drawn on a cope. 
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22.16 House W. Small room tor use of the women. 


22.19 House N. West facades. 


Vertical distribution of rooms: While house N has a very similar 
vertical distribution of rooms to that of house W, house NT is one 
floor lower, and has combined the family-living room level (usually 
the first upper level in a small house) with the kitchen level which 
remains on the second top floor. In effect this has eliminated the 
first upper floor level as it exists in house W, with the result that 
the diwan is the lowest main room, This is a variation occasionally 
met with in other small houses. In house NT the mangar is 
approached from the roof terrace, on to which the top of the 
staircase opens. 

Kitchens: The kitchens of houses N and NT both have elaborate 
provision for disposing of the smoke through a range of chimneys 
immediatelv above the stove (pl. 22.40). The whole ceiling area 
of house NT above the stove is raised so that wind passes through 
on both sides to draw smoke from the room (pl. 22.38). In house 
N the kitchen is actually the highest room in the house, a few 
steps above the manzar. It seems possible that this house, which 
is often pointed out as being at least 250 years old, once had a 
higher room for entertaining; a supposition supported by a 
projecting water-cooling box at roof level. 

These kitchens contain a washing floor {sakil} with a raised 
kerb, which is drained through a hole in the wall, a feature house 
22.18 House W. Central mangar, another view. W does not have. 

Lavatories: Both houses N and NT have bathrooms which 
contain lavatories on three upper floors. "This means that a 
vertical soil shaft passes through the lower bathrooms. It is a 
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22.20 House N. Exterior of entrance. 22.22 House N. Staircase from landing, showing the pierced central pier. 


22.21 House N. Interior of entrance. 
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Fig. 22.3 House N. Plans and section. 


plain masonry box plastered so that it appears part of the walling 
of the house. The lower box contains two shafts. Liquid passes 
on to a vertical draining surface on the outside of the house, 
shared by the three bathrooms. 

Bathrooms in most houses are on the cold, or north, side of the 
building. The walls are hard smooth gypsum plaster for ease 
in washing. 

Alabaster Plasterwork: House NT preserves in its entrance 
hall, staircase and lobby walls an old feature which was probably 
removed from the other two houses at some time during their 
renovation. This is the decoration of the lower wall surface up to 
waist height with hard honey-coloured plaster (marmar, or 
qamariyyah) polished so that it shines like marble. In the lobbies 
the plaster surface is moulded into patterns, each contained 
within a framed panel (pl. 22.37). In the staircase a stepped band 
runs continuouslv and reflects the pattern of the stairs (pls. 22.29, 
30 and 34). Throughout the house there is a theme resembling a 
fleur-de-lys with dots incorporated into this plasterwork, a half 
fleur-de-lys surmounting each step in the upper decorative band 


4 ALRazi Taribh madinat San‘a’, 97, says that ‘one’s privy (#hala') in $an‘a’ is 
called mustarah because of the pots in it of all these sweet-smelling herbs 
(rayahin) which I have mentioned to you and the rest of odiferous herbs, and 
on account of their spaciousness, roominess, and the ‘concrete’ (gagady of 
their pits (taking gi‘a7 as a plur. of gah), channels (majarr) and walls, the 
penetration of air into them, and the clear light in them, unlike the privies 
elsewhere in which you come face to face with and see confinedness, and the 
foulness of the air that hangs about them, so that the relief through them is 
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on some areas of the staircase wall. It has, however, been suggested 
that, ‘In northern Yemen a constantly recurring motif, especially 
in external plasterwork seems to be the young dhurah plant". 
This type of plaster is made of ground alabaster and gypsum; it 
gradually darkens with age until it is almost black, a characteristic 
shared by the alabaster panes in the upper windows (pl. 22.37). 
This darkening may be why it has been so often stripped from 
San‘a’ houses. (Similarly, alabaster window areas have often been 
replaced in recent years by sheets of obscure or clear glass). 

Windows: Both houses N and NT are older than house W, and 
preserve more of the original circular alabaster windows above the 
shuttered openings. Those of NT have tiny glazed opening 
sashes let into several of the alabaster panels, apparently to allow 
extra ventilation 

Rooms incorporated from adjoining houses: House N incor- 
porates two storerooms on a mezzanine level between the ground 
and first floors which are within a neighbouring house. They are 
entered from the second staircase landing. This is not commonly 
done in San‘a’. 


mere harmful to bodies and spirirs than many of the afflictions which beset a 
man from other unpleasant and dangerous things caused by the confinement 
of the air in the privies hanging about them.’ 
Another term is muthar, as in Goitein, Jemenica, 137, no. 1008, Hasim fi kuli 
bayt mughar, Every house must have a lavatory. Various applications of this 
proverb suggest themselves. I 

5 Doe and Serjeant, ‘A fortified tower-house in Wadi Jirdan (Wahidi Sultanate), 
1,9. 


22.24 House N. Manzar. 


22.25 A youth plaving a flute in the mangar of a modest house. 


Outside storerooms: House NT is one of a relatively small 
number of houses in San‘a’ which have private storehouses 
(samsarah) attached to them. This is possible because the house 
is flanked by a second street on the south, from which a wide gate 
opens into a rear yard (Aawtyy) which in turn provides access to 
the storehouse. The latter is a separate structure of roughly 
coursed rubble (pl. 22.41) with a ceiling of unplastered beams and 
tied sticks, waterproofed externally with plaster; it has a floor 
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22.26 House NT. View of exterior. 


area nearly that of the ground area of the house. The store- 
house may be reached from the house by means of a back door 
which opens into the courtyard from one of the animal stalls. 
Such stores were built related to the houses of the farmers who 
live in San‘a’, but farm in areas outside the walls. 

Symmetry: Symmetry, or at least symmetrical balance, was felt 
to be desirable in San‘a’ houses, as is clearly evident by comparing 
the main facades of these three houses (pls. 22.2, 19 and 26). In 
house W this desire has produced a nearly symmetrical plan. 
In houses N and NT the plans are less symmetrical, because the 
staircase is on one corner, but the main facade retains its balanced 
eurhythmy: even having a central doorway, in house NT, and in 
the other case having no doorway, which is on another facade, 
but instead two symmetrically placed lower windows. 

It is thus clear that San‘a’ architecture, even in small houses, 
had a strong ingredient of conceptual formality. It is this which 
gives a quality of ordered repose to the exteriors, a characteristic 
which is even more strongly felt in the interiors, with their plain 
whitewashed cubic or rectangular rooms punctuated with even 
rhythms of doors, square or circular windows and shelves; rooms 
which in each house are approached up a plain staircase of short 
easy flights within a square plan. 

It is a classic architecture of simple form, proportion, balance 
and spaciousness. 


Large Houses and Palaces 


Large houses are substantially bigger than those considered 
above, both in area and in height. The added storeys make 
possible the inclusion of two new floors: a mezzanine between 
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22.28 House NT. The beginning of the staircase at ground floor level, showing 
the dado of alabaster plaster. 


the ground and the first habitable level, for the storage of grain 
and goods, and a large reception room on the roof, with a view in 
every direction, the mafraj. A tabagah is another floor with a 
makhzan wa-harr i.e. a store and a stable. The added area allows 
more spacious lobbies on each floor, which begin to be used for 
service activities, and sometimes permits suites of rooms for the 
use of different families sharing the same dwelling. 

The entrance hall. In a large house the entrance hall is very 
spacious, allowing a number of saddle animals to be housed and 
providing space for riders to mount and dismount. A small 
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22.29 House NT. Landing of the staircase between the ground and first floor 


levels, with an alabaster plaster dado. 


bd 


22.30 House NT. Staircase at first floor level, looking down. 


masonry platform (ragif) is usually built for the latter purpose 
against one wall, approached up a small flight of two or three 
steps (fig. 22.8). A second or alternative platform is sometimes 
provided outside in the street, built against the wall of the house 
next to the entrance door. 

The entrance hail usually rises through two storeys, the 
mezzanine level for the storage of grain surrounding it, with 
access either through small doors placed high in the walls from 
the main staircase (house JY, fig. 22.8), or up a special fight of 
steps with secondary access from the main stairs (house S, plans, fig. 
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Fig. 22.4 House NT. 
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22.31 House NT. Lobby, at first floor level, showing the well in the wall, with a 22.33 A staircase and landing of another typical old house, with a decorated 
brazier and a bundle of leaves in front of it. dado in alabaster plaster. 


22.32 Alabaster plaster dado on the staircase wall of an old house near the Great 22.34 House NT. Staircasc at second floor level, with richer decoration on the 
Mosque. dado of alabaster plaster. 
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22.35 House NT. Lobby at second floor level, showing the communicating well 22.37 House NT. Lobby at second floor level, showing the richly decorated 
to the lower lobby. dado, and the stand for a water jar. 


22.36 House NT. Lobby at second floor level with the entrance to the diwan on 22.38 House NT. Kitchen. The cooking range with the cupboard for fuel to the 
the left. right. 
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22.39 House NT. Roof. 


22.40 House NT. Ceiling of kitchen, showing the flue over the cooking range to 
remove smoke. 


22.5). One or two large arches, built of exposed stones voussoirs, 
usually cross the entrance hall to support main internal walls 
on the upper floors. 

The masonry shaft of the internal weil passes vertically through 
one corner of the entrance hall, with a door to allow water to be 
drawn from it for animals. The remainder of the ground floor 
space is given to animal stalls, which are small close rooms with 
ventilation holes through the outside walls and man-height wooden 
doors from the entrance hail. A room for an animal within the 
house is called a/-kirs and one says ‘karras al-makan’, he made the 
room into a kirs. One room is given to the storage of fodder, and 
often another, low room, has a masonry bench with mills for 
grinding grain and salt built above it, approached up a short 
flight of steps. 
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The masonry room for collection of excrement from the 

lavatories above is also located on the ground floor, and emptied 
through a small low opening on the outside. 
The Mezzanine level: Coramonly this contains no living rooms, 
although there is one in the case of one very large old house 
(house 5, plans, fig. 22.5). In this latter house, and in house B 
(axonometric, fig. 22.6) there is a guard room at mezzanine level 
which overlooks the entrance hall. It has a private sleeping room 
adjoining, together with a lavatory, in house B (pl. 22.55). 

Most of the mezzanine space is used for grain stores. The 
wheat, corn, millet, or other grain, is placed in large open masonry 
bins called in some places mahgtb or bhubah with walls which 
reach to waist level and are mugaddad, i.e., covered with gadag; 
these stand in rows down one side of each storeroom (pls. 22.48, 49). 
In some houses (e.g. house JY) the grinding mills are placed in 
rooms on this level instead of in the entrance hall (pl. 22.71). 
Occasionally, when there is not enough space below, animals are 
housed in some rooms on the mezzanine floor. 

The staircase: Staircases in large houses follow the same pattern 
as those in smaller buildings, but are often more generous in 
width. The steps and landings are of stone, and have steep 
goings, that is, the steps are wide (33-38cm) but the risers are 
rather high (25-33cm). Nevertheless the twenty-three metre 
climb (house JY) to the top floors of these high houses is less 
arduous than it might seem to those who have never experienced 
it. Flights are short and landings frequent; there is considerable 
variation in the number of treads in a flight, the staircase space 
being made so ample that extra treads can be incorporated 
without difficulty, to allow ingenious changes to floor level. 

In the walls of the staircase there are sometimes high wooden 
grilles which permit women on the floor above to watch who is on 
the staircase without being observed themselves (pl. 22.72). 


22.41 House NT. View from roof looking down on the samsarah at the rear of 
the house. 
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22.42 Diwan of a small house prepared for childbirth. 


The central stair pier in large houses is frequently up to two 
metres wide, and contains recesses in which guards used to squat 
to control movement up the staircase (pl. 22.50). At higher levels 
these recesses become cupboards (AAizanah) built of masonry and 
closed with small doors. 

A few big houses had double staircases. Some of these 
undoubtedly resulted from the incorporation of two houses 
together, but one, at least had a short staircase which turned 
inside the main staircase, to provide separate access, through a 
separate outside door, to a small room on the first upper level 
(Dar al-Hamd Palace). It is not known what the function of this 
room was meant to be, but it is possible that it was a room for 
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22.43 House S. À photograph taken by a Turkish medical officer, ca. 1900. 
(University Library, Istanbul.) 


22.44 House S. Exterior from the east. 


22.45 House $. Exterior from the north. 


transacting public business, hearing cases, etc., the double stair- 
case ensuring that visitors were unable to have access to the 
remainder of the house. 

Storerooms: Large houses often have another floor level of 
storerooms (e.g. H, fig. 22.7, and pl. 22.65). These stores, if for 
grain, are called makhzan al-hubab, Husayn al-Amri called one 
mikhzan al-tahin, the flour store, but added that many other 
things are kept there like gisAr, coffee, etc. Alternatively, there 
are rooms set aside as storerooms at higher levels in the house; 
these are called rabagah if they are without windows. 

The weil: The weil shaft rises either into the kitchen, passing 
through the entrance hall below (house BS), or it rises through the 
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Fig. 22.5 House S. Plans, section, and elevations, The broken lines indicate the 


destroyed upper section. 
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main lobbies which serve to the diwan and the upper living rooms, 
so that water may be drawn in the public circulation area on each 
floor level, as well as in the entrance hall (house $, fig. 22.5, and pl. 
22.51, house JY, fig. 22.7). 

The first living level: In large houses the lobby often becomes a 
grand hall, almost as wide and long as a diwan, but lit by fine 
windows, in which the work of preparing food, drink, brazier and 
water-pipe for smoking may often be carried on (pls. 22.58 and 69). 

The first large reception room is entered off the lobby, as well 
as smaller living rooms, possible a storeroom for food, drink and 
tobacco, and a bathroom-lavatory. One of the smaller rooms may 
be used regularly as a family eating room in which case it is 
known as makan ai-ghada. 

The second living level: This is generally quite similar to the 
first living level in layout, type and size of rooms, and general 
appearance. The windows may be more splendid in material, 
colour and pattern than those below. The diwan doors are usually 
kept locked, and are richly appointed and ornamented (pls. 
75 and 22.73). 

The diwan and the family living room: These two rooms, 
almost always one above the other, are frequently very large, and 
are then crossed with masonry arches to strengthen the structures 
(pls. 60, 22.52). Generally, one end of the room is more important 
than the other, and is kept furnished with cushions, rugs and 
carpets; in the diwan, this end is used for childbirth (pl. 22.42) and 
laying out the dead. In the case of the family living room, and of 
the diwan when it is used for family gatherings and feasts, it is 
usual for older people to gather at the more important end with 
the young at the opposite end. Naturally when they are being 
used by the men, especially if there are visitors present, women do 
not use the rooms for eating or sitting. During feasts or when the 
rooms are being used for entertaining, the furnishings of the room 
will often be supplemented by the addition of a large brass tray 
carrying waterpipes, and by a brazier and spittoons—as described 
in the section on the mafraj below. 

The windows of these two large rooms are occasionally 
splendidly decorated, the shutters of the lower, opening, section 
sometimes having different patterns carved on each shutter with 
bosses and fittings of ornamented brass or gilded iron (pl. 22.122). 
Sometimes a latticed box is provided, projecting from the building 
so that when women open the shutters to look out they cannot be 
seen from the street. Above there are large sheets of alabaster in 
fixed areas or double, plaster traceries, different in each panel, 
filled with brightly coloured glass in the inner panels (pls. 85 
and 22.128). Oider houses, like house S, have small circular areas of 
coloured glass tracerv, fitted into spaces which apparently earlier 
held much larger sheets of alabaster (pls. 42 and 69), the 
remainder of the openings is blocked with additional plastered 
brickwork. 

Important officials or big landowners who transacted business 
in their houses did so in a lower room specially set apart for the 
purpose (house AAO), or in the diwan, as in house M, where one 
of the most important men under the last Imams held court from 
a large sitting platform recessed in the middle of the long wall of 
the room; it clearly shows as an elaborately supported and decor- 
ated projecting bay on the facade of the house (pl. 22.104). 

Alternative second living level: In very high houses the diwan 
may be relegated to the third living level. In this case a suite of 
family living rooms is often interposed on the second living level. 
This suite may be used privately by the dowager mother of the 
household, by a close male relative and his wife and children 
(son, brother, etc.) or by the women of the household as a living 
and entertaining unit. Sometimes one of the rooms is used 
mainly for sleeping. Being self-contained, space is at a premium, 
and such floors are characterized by one or two low storerooms at 
a high level approached up narrow flights of stairs made of hard 
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gypsum plaster. One of these is used as a wardrobe for storing 
large quantities of women’s clothing (makhzan hummahy it is 
usually over the bathroom-lavatory. If there is a second store- 
room placed high up, it has a small workroom-store below it (fig. 
22.9, pls. 76 and 22.94). 

Some houses, such as house F, have a flight of stairs of this 
type leading to small upper rooms on the first floor level (pl. 
70). In house H this flight is elegantly made of wood. The work- 
manship in this case is so fine that one suspects this to be a very 
old minbar from a mosque cut down for re-use in its present 
position (pl. 22.66). 

There may be more than one self-contained suite in a large 
house or a palace. In suites of this type, built in the last century, 
a new idea was introduced, that of the jamakan (Turkish, 
jamekyan), a row of folding doors was fitted to separate a living 
room from a more private room behind it. Sometimes the 
jamakan doors have glass panels. 

The kitchen level: On the second or third floor below the roof 
of the building is situated the kitchen, a slightly larger and more 
elaborate version of the kitchen than that in the average house. 
There is only one kitchen in the house, no matter how large the 
number of family units, and it is shared by the women, Food 
may, of course, be heated or re-heated elsewhere using braziers. 

Large kitchens often contain a special low storage cupboard, 
built up of masonry, the khizanah (pl. 22.96). 

In a few cases where the height of a house has been raised by 
the addition of extra floors, the original kitchen may end up well 
below the top of the building, indeed nearer the storeroom levels, 
but these exceptions do not alter the general rule. Reasons why 
the kitchen is normally on an upper floor include the seclusion of 
women, the need to serve refreshment up into the entertaining 
rooms, as well as down into the diwan, and the desire to keep 
smoke and fumes as clear as possible from the windows of living 
rooms. In the few cases where the kitchen is low, a special well, 
the syyaA, may be provided to allow the smoke to escape. 

One of the oldest large houses, Bayt Mutahhar in al-Tawus 
Quarter, has a passage (Gmakhta) to the kitchen (daymah) with 
holes in it to let out the smoke. On the sixth floor (a-dawr al- 
sadis) of the house, the siyvat a/-daymah or kitchen flue warms the 
rooms. 

The kitchen, like the bathroom, tends to be placed on the 
north, cold, side of the house. 

There may be a living room and storerooms used by the 
women and children on the same floor as the kitchen, or on the 
floor below. Sometimes the kitchen is on the roof of the main 
house structure, so that there are terraces opening off it, one of 
which contains the laundry. The kitchen may even be entered 
from an open terrace or courtyard (shamsryyah) on the roof. The 
house normally continues upwards another floor or two, to the 
majraj, but this top-most part of the building has a greatly reduced 
floor area. 

The laundry, described as ghurfai al-ghasi/, may be on an open 
terrace, or under cover (fig. 22.9, pl. 22.97). It consists of a deep, 
open reservoir for rainwater, which is collected from the roofs 
above and drains into it down a plaster spillway, and a hard flat 
plastered (#ugaddad) or stone floor surface (saji/) on which the 
clothes are scrubbed. They are hung to dry on lines stretched 
across the terraces, or over the parapets. (A sahi can also mean a 
platform for drainage, or a drain down the side of a wall for rain 
or a lavatory, etc.) 

The upper reception rooms: In a large house these focus around 
the mafraj, the large high room, with, on at least three sides, long 
low windows (jarf, sing.), used by the master of the house for 
chewing gar and entertaining in the afternoons, But there are also 
other rooms for similar use. Often, one floor below the mafraj, 
there is a smaller version of the same room, perhaps with view 


6 Rossi, L 'Arabo parlato, 257, piccole stanzetre; it has no windows (nawafidh }. 
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22.46 House S. Exterior from the west. 22.48 House S. Large grain store on the mezzanine above ground level. 


22.49 House 5. Small grain store on the mezzanine above ground level. 


22.47 House S. Entrance, with the entrance doors in the distance. 


22.50 House S. Staircase. 
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windows on only two, or even one, side. It is called the manzar, 
the name used for the highest entertaining room of a smaller 
house. Ifit faces east, it may be called the shargivvah. Since the 
volume of the house rising above this level is smaller, this lower 
entertaining room often has a roof terrace outside it. Sometimes 
it is the prerogative of the women to use this room for entertaining 
when the men are not in the house, in which case the terrace is 
carefully screened with pierced masonry arcading. 

In other cases the arcading is open and unscreened, meant 
purely for decorative purposes, but convertible into a complete 
screen by hanging drapes over it. 

Above the mafraj there is in a few cases another level, compris- 
ing one small room, the zikrah, This is used by the owner of the 
house when he wishes to chew gar or smoke alone, or with a small 
number of friends. The room is seldom more than two metres 
square, with a window on every side so that it enjoys magnificent 
views. In several cases, such as house B (fig. 22.6), it is situated on 
top of the staircase walls (see pl. 64). 

In house B, and typically in large houses, the staircase 
continues unbroken from the bottom to the tep of the house, a 
solid construction of stone with a massive central stone pier (gutb 
al-dara;), acting as a kind of structural spine to strengthen the 
whole building. In some cases, though, the reduced size of the 
top two or three levels necessitates the inclusion of a new staircase 
serving them in a different position on the plan (e.g. house JY, 
fig. 22.8). In one large house (house H, fig. 22.7), the main staircase 
extends from first floor level up to the roof, but there is a separate 
wide staircase connecting the ground and first floors in another 
part of the plan, 

Under the mafraj there is sometimes a low floor containing a 
storeroom for grain and clothes, or a minor living room, called the 
pabagah. It is characterized by small windows; its main purpose 
in this position seems to be to raise the mafra; as high as possible 
so that it may obtain better views (e.g. house JY, fig. 22.8). 

Another small room near the mafraj is the Aa‘mah. This has 
only one window, and is a room used by an old person who wants 
to chew gar alone. If the house has one, it is this room which is 
used for the dressing of the bride before her wedding. 

The mafra: (The word comes from faraja, it dispelled grief or 
anxiety.) This is the finest room in a San‘a’ house.’ It is usually 
approximately six metres long and four metres wide, with a lobby 
(hurah or Agrar abmafraj) four metres square continuing its 
volume at one end. The mafraj 1s a step higher than the lobby; it 
is.separated from it by double folding doors. At the end of the 
lobby is a large window (jarf) closed by double folding shutters 
which open to almost the full width of the room. There is a large 
semicircular fanlight above ('agd, sing.) containing alabaster slabs, 
or else gypsum plaster tracery in two layers spaced 10 or 15cm 
apart; the inner tracery is the only one of the two to be glazed, 
usually with brightly coloured glass, the outer layer unglazed. 
Similarly wide view windows are placed at the opposite end of the 
mafraj and in the middle of one long wall, and they have also 
semicircular fanlights of the same type over them. The remain- 
der of the long wall has smaller openings with fanlights on either 
side of the main view window; the opposite long wall has usually 
high fanlights only, with decorated plaster shelves underneath to 
hold ornaments and articles for use in the mafraj. The shutters 
and doors are stained natural wood, except in the richest houses 
where they may be lacquered and decorated with paintings (pl. 
53). The window shutters (zagah, plur. tigan or yaq, darf, plur. 
duruf) have often a little shutter within them (shagng pron. 
shagus). Its opening has a decoratively shaped top edge which is 
effective against the light in silhouette (pl. 63). Frequently 
the elaborate plaster decoration (nagshah, takhrim in San‘a’, 


7 Amafraj is also a room at the side of a garden with a shadharziim in front of it, 
see below. ‘This mafraj is specially for the gayftdah gathering when those 
sitting (there) chew gat.’ Cf. ALAmthal al- Yamantya I, 117. no. 322. 
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22.51 House S. Upper lobby. 


22.52 House S. Diwan, looking north, showing the inner wall. The reinforcing 
arch carried the cross walls of the floors above. 
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Fig. 22.6 House B. Diagrammatic plans superimposed in perspective. 
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pls. 53 and 61) includes passages of poetry and verses from 
the Qur’an, and in one case (house B, pl. 62) the owner’s name 
and the date of the building of the »afraj are recorded. Typical 
is, as in Bayt Mutahhar at al-Filayhi, such a blessing as ‘ ‘ize 
sadüm wa-ni'mah là yangadi, honour lasting, prosperity unend- 
ing.” There are hooks for coats (sus) below the shelves. Small 
cupboards (khizanah) have richly decorated doors (house B, 
pls. 62 and 22.61). In the last hundred years sashes containing 
large clear panes have often been introduced in the window 
openings, either in addition to the original shutters, or replacing 
them. 

The furnishings of the mafra; follow the traditional furnishings 
of all Yemeni living rooms, described above (p. 442a), but are 
usually of the richest possible materials. There 1s an expensive 
carpet in the central floor space (mushamma‘). A circular brass or 
silver tray (ma'sharaA) stands on the floor near the entrance to the 
room, and is filled with pipes, braziers (mawgid), jugs for water, 
incense burners (mabkharah for bakhur incense) and spittoons 
(madfallmatfaD for use when chewing gat (pl. 57). There is 
sometimes a high tray on a pedestal (sa#n alsayani) with china 
cups for serving coffee. À low box which serves as a desk for 
writing may be brought in (massah). Candlesticks Gnazharah) 
sometimes stand on the wall shelves or on the brass tray. 

On the same floor as the mafraj, or on the floor below, is a 
lavatory for people using the entertaining rooms. There is 
usually in the lobby a large water cooling box projecting from the 
building, or even a special room with pierced walls built on the 
end of the building or on a corner of it, in which earthenware 
jugs of water are placed for cooling. 
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22.54 House B. Street facade, showing the entrance doorway. 22.56 House B. Motif of 3 snakes in carved stone, built into a corner of the 
street facade about four metres above ground level. 


22.55 House B. The entrance hall. 22.57 House B. The staircase, showing the grilles which allow the women in the 


lobbies above to observe movernent on the stairs. 
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22.58 House B. A typical upper lobby. 


22.59 House B. The mafraj. 


In some older houses the room used as a mafraj is not a single 
room on a floor by itself, but is part of the main block of the 
house, sharing its level with several other rooms (e.g. house H, 
fig. 22.7 and pl. 22.63). One of the other rooms on the same level 
is called the mangar. Other big houses or palaces preserve a 
similar group of rooms below the mafraj (e.g. house M, pl. 22.104), 
to which the name manzar has later been transferred, although the 
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22.60 House B. The lobby to the mafra;. 


largest probably served originally as the mafray. 

Window boxes of aromatic and flowering herbs are often 
provided for the mafraj and other entertaining rooms, Alterna- 
tively there may be a small garden of fragrant plants, mostly 
rayhan, sweet basil, in pots on a roof outside these rooms. 

Ideally, the long wall of a mafraj should face south, although 
east or west are alternatives sometimes accepted, for lack of better; 
but the San'ani saying is, ‘Ma bayt illa ‘Adani, there is no room 
but one with a southern exposure.’ The temperate climate of 
San'à' means that protection against the wind is advisable on the 
sunless north side. 

The San'ams,like Europeans have a house-warming known as 
wakirat al-bayt when moving into a new house—the guest attend- 
ing says mabruk to the family. 

Gardens and entrance courts: Large houses sometimes have 
entrance courts (Aawsh, v. house H. fig. 22.7, pl. 22.63, house BT, 
fig. 22.9). Onthestreetsidethesehavehighgateways(pls.22.98,105). 
Internally, the courtyard may be a small paved open space, or it 
may be planted with trees. Less often, there may be a back court- 
yard, sometimes planted in the same way. A small number of 
large houses stand apart surrounded by narrow gardens. These 
are always enclosed by high walls penetrated by a single gateway. 

In view of the rarity of planted courts or gardens attached to 
the houses, it might be thought that in old San‘a’ houses seldom 
enjoyed views from their windows into areas of plants and trees. 
"This is far from being the case, however, as a great part of the city 
is devoted to large gardens (bustan) attached to the pious founda- 
tions (awgaf) for the maintenance of the mosques. There, 
vegetables and fruit are grown by the rentee farmer (shark or 
bistanji), the gashsham, and these products are mainly sold 
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22.62 House B. Inside the zaArah. 


directly to the houses encircling the busran, the surplus going to 
the market. Thus the houses, more often than not, enjoy views 
over extensive market gardens which may be unsuspected by the 
casual passer-by in the narrow, masonry-lined streets and lanes on 
the other side of the buildings (cf. pls. 6, 8, and 49). 

The gardens frequently appear to be sunk below ground level. 
This is sometimes a delusion, produced by the accretion of 


8 Niebuhr, op. cit., trans. Heron, I, 395. 

9 G. W. Freytag, Arabum proverbia, IL, 142. 

10 Such a house in Bir al-‘Azab is described by Niebuhr, who saw it in 1763. 
Op. cit., trans. Heron, I, 373. "The Vizier's country-house was not large. It 
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centuries of rebuilding along the streets, so that the buildings 
and the street level have been raised several metres. Sometimes, 
however, gardens are built in the bottom of claypits from which 
the material to make the bricks of the surrounding houses was 
taken; sometimes the market garden was dug below the level 
of water channels and ghayis to facilitate irrigation. 

Palaces: There was little to differentiate palaces from the large 
houses of the rich, and in this section the two have been grouped 
together. Niebuhr mentions that when he saw it in the mid-12th/ 
18th century the Mutawakkil palace (pi. 9.1) contained ‘a spacious 
square chamber having an arched roof. In the middle was a large 
basin, with some jets d'eau, rising fourteen feet in height." This 
is the only recorded instance of an internal fountain in Yemeni 
domestic architecture. 


The Islamic House - an 
Alternative Type 


The best building is one the court of which is wide, its 
ceiling high, its chimney tall and its ablution-privy far 
removed. 
(Khayru '"-abmvyat! ma "ttasa'a sahnu-hu wa-'riafa‘a sagfu-hu 
va-[ala madkhanu-hu wa-ba'uda mutawadda-hu.} 
Al-Maydani? 

Not all houses have their mafra; on the roof; there is an alter- 
native type, the mafray with a reflecting pool and fountain at 
ground level (shadharwan or nafurah). As this takes up consider- 
able ground area there are now very few of this type within the 
walls of the old city; of course there may have been more in an 
earlier period. In the garden suburbs of Bir al-‘Azab, Bir al-Bahmi 
and Bir al-Shams the larger houses and palaces commonly have a 
mafraj of this type,” though the richest may have another on the 
roof of the house as well. They are also found in al-Rawdah, the 
resort of San‘a’, 10km to the north, and to a lesser extent in other 
neighbouring towns. 

A typical example is house G, near Bab al-‘Abilah. This is a 
low villa which belonged to the Imam's family before the 1962 
coup. Its mafraj and the adjoining pool and fountain are shown 
in fig. 22.10, pls. 22.106, 107. Although built within the volume of 
the house, this afraj is characteristically not entered from inside the 
house; there is a separate outside entrance to it past the pool. An 
open arcade of lime-washed plastered brickwork shields the 
mafraj pool from the surrounding garden, providing a sense of 
enclosure. It is overhung by trees planted just beyond the arcade. 
A trellis for vines crosses over the pool and its central fountain, 
supported at the centre by two columns which rise through the 
water of the poo! itself. 

A large arcade frames a loggia which separates the pool from 
the mafraj; the roof above the loggia acts as a screened terrace for 
the private use of the women of the house. 

The mafra; is somewhat unusual in having a masonry bench 
along its rear wall, on which carpets and cushions for sitting are 
placed. Low cushions of the normal type are ranged along the 
side walls. It is possible that the purpose of this raised bench is to 
allow those sitting on it a better view of the fountain and water 
surface of the pool. However, this type of low mafraj does not 
always have the masonry bench, and there are one or two examples 
of the high mafra which have it. Diwans in Jewish houses (see 
below) are frequently provided with such a bench. It obviates the 
need to build up the lying-in bed in the dwan with hard mattresses 
(see pl. 58). A third possibility is that this is a feature introduced 
by the Turks, either during the first or the second Ottoman occu- 
pations of the Yemen. 


was even entirely open, upon one side. A number of fruit-trees grew in the 
garden. In the midst of it was a jer d'eau, similar to that which we had seen in 
the Imam's hall of audience. The water was put in motion by being raised in 
a reservoir by an ass and a man who led him." 
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Fig. 22.7 House H. Exploded axonome tric, showing the plans superimposed. 
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22.63 House H. Exterior. The house is set within a walled garden with an outer 
door serving as a gate. 


Other examples of the low mafraj are shown in pls. 79, 22.108- 
111, one an example from al-Rawdah. The latter is again slightly 
a-typical, in having a second larger mafraj sharing the same pool, 
on an axis at right angles to the mafray which is within the main 
volume of the house. It has a lobby higher than the stone surface 
around the pool, and the mafray floor raised again, so that the 
inhabitants look down on the surface of the water. As though to 
emphasize this effect the lobby has a low wide horizontal window 
with its head at the waist height of a man; there are alabaster 
fanlights in the wall above, so that attention is focused on the 
water. The quality of this design should refute those critics who 
claim that Arabs did not traditionally appreciate subtle visual 
effects in architecture. No fountains intrude to disturb the pure 
geometry of the dark pool. Fields of vineyards lie beyond the 
terraces and the creeper-covered shrubs to the east and south. 


The Relationship of the San‘a’ 
Houses to Village Houses and 
Farmhouses 


High houses of the San‘a’ type are found throughout the 
mountainous central plateau of the Yemen and mountains to the 
north and to the east; they occur further north," in the southern 
part of present-day Sa‘udi Arabia, and further south and east in 
southern Yemen and Hadramawt. Although there are local varia- 
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22.65 House H. Lobby at first floor level. 


tions in concept, especially in detail, the essential nature of the 
house does not change; that 1s, it has four or more storeys, the 
lower ones serving to house animals and storage, and the upper 
ones for habitation, with the most important entertaining rooms 
on the top level. There is usually only one door, and the house is 
simple and massive in bulk. "Villages comprised of houses of 
this type may be seen within a few kilometres of San‘a’, and 


11 Sa'dah houses are discussed in Elke Niewohner-Eberhard, ‘Das jemenitisch- 
arabische Innenhofhaus in Sa'da, Jemen’ in Der Islam, 1977, LIV, ii, 177-204. 
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22.67 House H. Lobby outside diwan. The staircase is visible through the 


doorway. 


present just as urban an appearance as the houses of San‘a’ itself. 
True, in viliages only the most important houses will have 
squared, ashlar stonework in the lower storeys, and fewer still 
will have burnt brick above. More commonly, the upper storeys 
are of sun-baked brick, and the lower storeys of coursed clay 
(zabur). 

Farmhouses are often of the same type, but a different kind is 
also found, a cylindrical tower called a nobal/nawbah. This 
appears to belong to an early tradition of building which has 
survived up to the present day, as similar structures in pre-Islamic 
or early Islamic cyclopean stonwork have been found in ancient 
sites. 

The mountains surrounding the highland plateau afforded 
good shelter for marauding tribes who might at any moment 
descend to pillage the villages and farms of the agricultural areas. 
Throughout the region, circular defensive towers seem to have 
been used for domestic purposes. Some northern villages still 
retain clusters of them too numerous in number to have been part 
of a fortification system. It seems likely that the modern, square, 
tower-houses seen in farms, villages and cities are sophisticated 
descendants of such a prototype. An intermediate stage may be 
represented by the circular farmhouses which continued to be 
built until the present day. These will often have loopholes 
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22.68 House H. Diwan. 


22.69 House JY. The front of the house facing onto a small maydin. 
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22.70 House JY. The entrance hail. 22.73 House JY. Doors to a rear manzar. 
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22.71 House JY. The querns on the mezzanine level. 


22.74 House JY. The lobby of an upper manzar. 


are several constructed of ashlar stonework as part of palaces of 

the ex-Imam (pl. 19.87). It is difficult to be certain whether the 

latter were built for extra security in defence or for architectural 
variety. 

22.72 House JY. A characteristic upstairs lobby. Àn obvious advantage of the cylindrical shape of these houses 

is that it increases their stability, especially if they are built in 

` soft coursed clay. In addition it is claimed by some of the inhabi- 

(khuzqt) for firing guns (banadig). tants that many existing nobahs were once much higher. Evidence 

Cylindrical houses of this type have been incorporated into of their strength may be seen in the fashion, perhaps of fairly 

San‘a’ asithasexpanded (fig. 22.11, pls. 22.112-6). In addition there recent date, of building a large square mafraj at the top, often 
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Fig. 22.8 House JY. Plans and sections. 
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cantilevered considerable distances beyond the sides of the cylin- 
drical tower below (p!. 22.117). 

The vertical distribution of the accommodation in a nobah 
resembles closely that in the town houses. The entrance hall does 
not rise up through two storeys , but is limited to one, and the 
whole of the first floor is usually given to storage. More store- 
rooms may be provided on the levels above. There is a diwan 
for family occasions, sometimes a similarly large living room, 
with a small manzar at the top, flanked by a kitchen, or with one 
on the floor below. 


Construction 


The lower levels of the buildings are usually constructed of 
square ashlar up to between three and ten metres above ground 
level. The blocks are shaped from broken stone on the spot by 
masons (muwagqish!? men or boys, whose special task is preparing 
the blocks. Each worker squats behind a shelter to stop stone 
chips from hitting his neighbour, holds the stone in one hand and 
strikes fragments off the surface with the sharp edge of his adze- 
like hammer (rufras) (pl. 22.118). They earn a standard rate for 
each block, and are among the best paid workers on the building 
site. 

There are two types of agreement between the person who 
commissions building work and the labour or builders. Where a 
contract is made for a piece of work to be executed for a fixed sum 
this is called “ama! mugata'ah. The other is called a-muskaqah 
which is an engagement by the day from early morning to sunset 
(ai- anal bi-"Iyawmriyyaht, min al-subh ila "l-maghrib). This period 
is naturally longer in summer than in winter, but no account 
seems to be taken of this when it comes to wages. In the summer 
of 1972 workmen on the house knocked off round about noon and 
chewed gaz, returning to work some time between 2 and 3 p.m. 

The description of the various qualities of cut stone was 
provided by ‘All Hizam al-Sabahi of the Department of Public 
Works. [t is curious that Qanun San‘a’! (section 36, i) makes 
no reference to these different standards though we know from 
Habshush!* that Imam al-Mansur ‘Ali (before 1224/1809) would 
spend a riyal on a single stone of Habash for house-building, in 
hewing, trimming and building wages (ft gag r-hi wa-tawgisi-Ai 
wa-shaga 'amarati-hi). 
| Rub‘ wagig - the surface of the stone in the middle is left 

rough and not finished off. The edges of the 
block are rough and not exact, but the corners 
are square. 

- well finished, with pecking (nagr) on the surface. 
This is executed with a fas, in Ta'izz called 
shurni, a form of chisel for nagr-work. There is 
a fas H-’Lhatab, for firewood, and a fas H-'* 
tg. . 

3 Wagis kamil- smooth square (murabba‘) blocks, well made, 
with a good edge, but when used in building a 
little gus; shows between the edge of each stone 
and the one next to it. 

4 Wagis lagf - stone so finely joined, one block to the next, 
that a needle (ibrah)? cannot be inserted between 
them. An example of this is the masonry of the 
new Dar al-Diyafah. 

The following list of types of stone used in building construc- 
tion makes no claim to be exhaustive. fum is black basalt stone 
used for foundations (asas—al-Hamdanil gives the term mawthar, 
still used today) under ground level, in rubble form or squared. 
It is hard (safbahy) and unaffected by salt or damp. Outside San‘a’ 


2 Nuss wagis 


12 Verb wagay, vugis. 

13 See pp. 227a. 

14 Travels, Ar. text 104. 

15 Azragi, 89, cited p. 45b, uses the same expression, but one cannot take it 
literally. 
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it is often oval (mukawbal) or round {mudawwar) A brown 
ignimbrite!’ stone is also sometimes used. A hard black crystal- 
line basalt (hajar aswad, al-hajar al-sawda’, or simply sawda’) is 
used for the first courses above ground, squared (mugalfa'). It is 
used also to prevent salt, from which it seems to be impervious, 
from rising into the structure. Habash is a blue-grey stone, a 
slightly pumice-like vesicular scoriaceous basalt, easy to work 
but hardening rapidly on cutting, quarried at al-Jiraf north of 
San‘a’. It is used for the walls, jambs and lintels of the lower 
storeys of San‘a’ buildings, but not for the foundations or 
thresholds, as it is easily worn and likely to be attacked by salts. 
Habash Dhamart is famous. Shalf/shilf is rough untrimmed stone 
used for the interior side of the wall, not the facing—it is used as 
rubble. The rough interior stone part of a wall is called rarbi'aA. 
Hajarah Hushayshiyyah comes from Bani Hushaysh and Hajarah 
Sayyüniyyah from near Jahanah. ‘Asir/‘Asar provides a light 
coloured stone and a darkish stone. Writing in the twenties, 
Nazih al-Mu'avyad! says that white stone is brought from 
Nuqum, and black from al-Jiraf mountain west o? al-Rawdah. 
They bring black volcanic stone, he says, from “Agir or al-Sinaytah 
west of San‘a’, which is harder than al-Jiraf stone. For decorative 
bands or patterns two other stones are commonly employed, 
harad, a grey limestone more often used for carved oil lamps 
and cooking pots, and balag, a creamy white limestone on which 
inscriptions are carved as they were in the pre-Islamic age—the 
word itself is ancient. It is also now used for carving fine stone 
mills for domestic use. Another white stone is Hajarah Sa'want 
from near-by Wadi Sa^wan. Sawra‘ or gamm is a stone without 
holes. Tufa is also found, a pale buff volcanic stone which is 
easy to work but hardens on exposure to air. Other limestones 
used for ornament are green and dull red in colour, the latter 
called "ithribi after a plant with flowers of this hue. Stone is usually 
called after its colour and/or place of origin. 

The extra large stones in the masonry of a house at the corners 
are called midmak (madamik). 

Walls are normally made with a facing of stones inside 
(mathna) and out ‘hajar al-wajk), 20cm square or larger, with a 
central core (rassah), usually between 3 and 10cm thick, of clay 
plaster and aggregate (sha/f). One way of determining the height 
of each stone is by the span (shibr) of a man’s hand. Although 
perfectly rectilinear on the face of the wall, the stones are rougher 
behind, and have a slight taper as their surfaces recede from the 
face. This means that a new course of stones (sir' or kabl} has to 
be propped at the correct angle with a wedge of soft gypsum 
plaster guss (pronounced guss, also gassass/goss))9 which shows as 
a fine white joint, approximately 1mm high and later the space 
between the inner and outer rows of stones is filled with clay 
plaster mixed with crushed stone (kabsah) before the next course 
can be begun (pl. 22.119). Such a stone wall is at least 45cm thick, 
approximately a dira, the building unit, which is generally 
47.5cm. On the rough inner facing of stonework a plaster surface 
is obligatory, al-guss fawg al-mathna. 

To the outside faces (wajhah) of the external wall are tied the 
crosswalls (gat, pl, qacwagr'), by which plan the area is divided 
into easily roofed sections approximately three metres wide. The 
system is one of the two devices by which the stability of the 
structure is assured, the other being the strength of the staircase 
pier, usually built throughout its height in stonework, Both the 
external faces and the staircase pier are built using gypsum mortar 
for extra strength. 

The inner faces (mathna) of the external walls support the 
floor, roof beams and lintels. The building of the external and 
internal faces of stonework is carried out by two entirely different 


16 Ikhi H, ed. Akwa', 8. 

17 Ignimbrite. 

18 Rihiah, 1, 133, IL, 14. 

19 Qus; (cf. Lane, Lexicon, rijs) gvsum. It means in San‘a’ plaster in general. 
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22.76 House JY. The outside of the mafray. 
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22.78 House ÀA. The mafraj. 


trades, while a third trade builds the central rubble core (rassah) 
of the wall. 

Cross walls are usually built of rough rubble (snif). They 
may be interrupted by large arches or door openings without 
their essential strengthening function being impaired. 

Rubble stonework is also used in cheaper work, for storehouses 
or rear walls. It is usually coursed. Broken sandstone, limestone, 
rhyolite or basalt is used. Slightly better walls of this type employ 
roughly squared stones which are then brought up to level courses 
by thin stones inserted before the next row of squared stones is 
laid. A formalized version has alternate layers of thick and thin 
rectangular stones. 

In the old stonework, such as that of the Great Mosque (pls. 
18.5 and 65 and some older houses, each stone course Jeans out- 
wards at a slight angle, so that the top edge of each row of stones 
projects about lcm beyond the bottom of the row above it. This 
is known as al-bind al-'aslah (see p. 325b). Although the wall 


20 One of the other places where we noticed this ‘asia work was in one or two 
patches of the Hawsh al-Wagf in which the camels that brought the incoming 
grain and fodder (warid al-habb zma-'F'ataf) used to stop, and the Waqf supplies 
were then stored in this ancient place. A zatrar Habash from the Great 
Mosque was built into a wall—a stone with four projecting rings. The Hawsh 
is in Harat Yasir. 
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Fig, 22.9 Houses F, A and BT showing the way in which thev cluster together, ——— 
in plan and section. (Not fully measured.) 
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appears to be stepping inwards throughout its height, because of 
the fact that each course leans outwards a vertical wall is main- 
tained. The origin of this curious form of construction (musha- 
wazah) is not known, but at least three explanations might be 
given, and it is possible that the three combined to produce this 
type of walling. These explanations are: the influence of rather 
similar pre-Islamic structures, of which the best examples we 
have to date are Axumite or pre-Axumite ones in Ethiopia; a 
desire to prevent cracking through settlement; the need to 
increase stability against earthquakes. They are further discussed 
below. 

Axumite and pre-Axumite structures usually had a stepped 
lower wall, each step varying from 2 to 5cm, The number of 
steps was seldom more than eight, so that the upper part of the 
wall did not have them, whereas early San'a' Islamic stonework 
is given them throughout its height. Another difference is that 
the Axumite walls were actually diminishing in thickness as they 
stepped, which the San‘a’ walls do not. 

Early builders may have felt that a possible defect in the 
stability of the San‘a’ stonework lay in the tapered shape of each 
stone. In order to counteract any settling effect, the thickness of 
£ypsum mortar under the back of the stone might have been 
slightly increased, so that if the mortar contracted on drying, or 
the wall bulged slightly (there are seldom stones running right 
through from the front face to the back face of the wall) the stones 
would be able to settle into a more upright position and the wall 
remain strong. For the same reason earthquakes?! might be 
thought to have been guarded against to some extent by this kind 
of stonework, 

Stonemasons today do not practise this stepped stone technique; 
some of them believe that it went out of fashion more than a 
century ago, and hold it in contempt as a weak method of building 
walls, Perhaps they are repeating the opinion of Turkish military 
engineers? The stonemasons no longer retain any memory of the 
reasons why this strange technique was once used. 

The first action in building a wall is that they spread (farashu) 
hishash aswad, also called karri—a rassah (spreading) min al-Rarri 
al-sighar. Karri is also spread in muddy streets or in a court 
(haveryyaA) rather as a sort of road-metal. The je'm is put in as a 
foundation, then a layer of cement (nowadays), tafris/tadriz, then 
some three, four or more rows of hajar aswad. 

Foundations project slightly on either side of the wall above, 
the additional thickness averaging about 20cm. They are made of 
rubble stonework using quarry stone, basalt boulders (jum) or 
wadi-bed stones. The lower courses of the wall above, up to a 
height of six or eight courses above ground level are built of hard 
black basalt quarry stone (sawda), each course being 20-25cm 
high. The stepped foundation generally begins slightly below 
ground (50cm), and extends down for 60 to 80cm. It has an earth 
mortar, whereas the wall itself has a hard mortar of lime and earth 
from 50cm below ground to one and a half metres above ground 
level to stop salts and damp rising in the stonework. 

Brickwork begins above the stonework, which, in houses, 
ceases at between three metres and ten metres above ground level. 
Brickwork, being lighter than stonework, is more suitable for 
upper walls; bricks are easier to carry up staircases, and more 
flexible in permitting large openings. 

Baked bricks (yajur, pronounced yagur) average 16.5cm 
square and 4cm thick, although there is considerable variation. 
Older bricks are as much as 8cm thick and up to 20cm square. 
They are made from local clay on the north east side of the city, 
a short distance beyond the walls. After being shaped in a box 


21 Earthquakes did some damage in San‘a’ in, e.g., Jumada I, 1077/1666 (Tabag 
ai-haiwa, fol. 60b.) and in 1314/1896-7 an earthquake accompanied by a red 
wind caused people to flee to al-Jami' al-Kabir (Zabarah, 4 nman, (2), I1, 
196). 

22 Qadı Isma'il, op. cit., 33, no. 92, defines mvajah as mila, ‘a coating of clay, 
straw and dung called a/-siva‘ with which walls and roots of houses built of 
adobe are covered to protect them from being eroded by the action of the 
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and dried in rows in the sun (pl. 22.120) they are stacked in one of a 
number of low brick kilns and burnt for two days using dung or 
skin and bones as fuel. 

Because the bricks are normally square, it is not common for 
brick patterns to be created by variation in the bond; instead this 
is done by inserting bricks at an angle, by projecting or recessing 
bricks, or most commonly, by cutting a pattern into bricks laid in 
a normal bond (pls. 77 and 22.124). Arches over openings are 
usually double arches, the inner arch separated from the outer one 
by square bricks on edge, and the inner arch built up from half 
bricks, whereas the outer arch is a standard brick dimension in 
thickness. Voussoirs near the centre are sometimes slightly shaped 
into wedges to make the horizontal section of the arch stronger. 
This is done by rubbing the brick on the black pumice-like stone 
referred to above. Mortar for brickwork is normally clay mortar, 
with a little gypsum added, but this is changed to a pure gypsum 
mortar every five or six courses, over large openings and in areas 
of stress, such as the corners. On the outside face, where it is 
exposed to the weather, lime mortar is sometimes used for the 
outer joints. 

Upper wails are generally two bricks thick, i.e. 36cm or more, 
on lower levels two and a half or three bricks in thickness. The 
topmost storey and parapets are sometimes only one brick in 
thickness, with extra reinforcements provided by piers. 

Mortars have the same mixes and methods of manufacture as 
plasters, which are discussed below. 

Unbaked brick (bin) is sun dried, and contains straw and chaff 
for greater strength. It varies in size from the common size of 
baked bricks up to the massive size used in farmhouses of approxi- 
mately 44cm by 22cm by 11cm; even larger sizes are sometimes 
seen. Mouldings are usually executed in lightly-baked, small, 
common-sized bricks, or in fully-baked bricks. 

At least two methods of building in unfired brick (bra al-hbin) 
are distinguished, dina a-sayr when the bricks are laid with their 
ends to the outside, favoured for the largest brick sizes, and, 
secondly, dina a-hhasf when the bricks are laid end to end with 
their long sides exposed. 

Openings are bridged using arches of the same materials, or 
flat arches of small bricks resting on a row of thin timber beams. 
The mortar used is a clay, sand and straw mixture (milajah),?* 
sometimes with animal dung added; it is left to ‘mature’ for several 
days, fermentation produces chemicals which give it strength. 

Unbaked brick walls are frequently used on cheaper work 
above stone plinths or lower walis. Occasionally the highest, 
thinnest sections of a house built mainly in unbaked brick will be 
executed in baked brick. 

Coursed clay (sabur) is used for lower walls in cheaper work in 
San'a' and is standard construction in many country towns and 
farms. It is laid in courses 50 to 70cm high, the bottom of each 
course slightly overhanging the one below and then tapering 
gently to be thinner at the top, creating a visual separation between 
the courses which is frequently accentuated by weathering. À 
foundation of coursed rubble usually extends above ground to a 
height of between 30 to 90cm. Often a layer of gravel or a course 
of bricks is introduced on top of the stones, before the first clay 
layer. The clay is taken from a borrow pit near the site.?*. It is 
mixed with sand, straw and chaff, water 1s added, and then it is 
beaten or trodden underfoot. It is left to mature for two days, 
during which time chemicals from the straw and chaff mix with 
the clay to produce a stronger and more water-resistant mortar. 

The clay mixture is passed from the ground to the workmen 
on the walls by shaping it inte balls which can easily be thrown. 


rains.” The saving is, Ajbi Shibür Rulla-hà milajih, AM the roofs of Shiham 
(Kawkaban are mtlajah." 

23 According to a United Nations survey undertaken in 1970, unbaked bricks of 
the large size cost 30 rivals per cubic metre including labour, baked bricks 
100 riyais for the same volume with labour, and cur stonework 140 rivals, 

24 Clay pits are studded throughout rhe city, both inside and outside the walls. 
The material for the city walls likewise came from some of these pits. 
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22.79 House F. The exterior. 22.81 House F. Detail of the external facade showing the windows and their 
shutters. 


22.80 House F. Looking down into the courtyard at one side. 
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22.83 House F. The entrance hall. 


22,85 House F. The staircase, showing the alabaster panelling. 


22.84 House F. The entrance hali, seen from the entrance doors, the staircase 22.86 House F. Alabaster windows on the landing of a staircase in an old house 
door straight ahead, and, te the right, the door into the courtyard. in San‘a’. 
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22.87 House F. À typical mangar. 


The builder catches them and lets them drop into position on the 
wall, then pummels them into shape so that they make a homo- 
geneous mass 40 to 50cm wide. There is no shuttering. 

Each course is completed and left to dry for from two days to a 
fortnight before the next course is begun. Openings are bridged 
with stone slabs, or with rough timber reinforcing built into the 
thickness of the clay courses. 

Wooden bands (furshah, pl., furushat) run around many of the 
houses, especially those with lower storeys built in stone or brick. 
They appear to be carefully joined so that they form a continuous 
girdle holding the walls from bulging outwards; they would 
naturally also take up stresses due to unequal settlement or earth- 
quake shocks; a further advantage in their use is that they allow 
sections of the stone wall below them to be renewed with less 
danger of the wall above them cracking. There are usually two of 
these bands above and below the lowest large windows, acting as 
sill and head, and sometimes another running through the stone- 
work below. They are often whitewashed for weather protection 
and therefore not immediately recognisable as wood. Although 
other woods are used, a favourite for this purpose is apricot wood, 
which becomes stronger when it is damp and resists decay. 

Plaster (quss, Jass, pron. guss, gass) and plastering (taqsts). The 
bulk of all plasters used in San'a' are derived from gypsum, the 
25 The source gypsum stone (basically the same material as alabaster) is quarried 

at Harrah. It is burned in the same way as limestone, but the temperatures 

needed ta convert the lumps of stone to hemihydrate (‘Plaster of Paris’) are 
much lower; as this necessitates less fuel, gypsum plaster is likely to have 
been much more commonly used than lime plaster in antiquity. “The best 
stone for qus; is red (ahmar) gypsum, whereas qamari is white (abyad) 


gypsum; the former comes from al-Ghirás.' (Usta Sirhan al-Rawdi.) I 
26 Ihhl VIII, 104. Nashr al-‘arf, II, 900, says Bani Jarmuz is the most remote of 
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22.88 House A. The entrance facade. 


essential burnt gypsum ingredient also being popularly known as 

guys lime plaster is relatively little used, as lime (murah) is 

expensive, and is reserved for conditions requiring a good deal of 
waterproofing or protection from the weather. 

Al-Hajj Muhammad ‘Ali Nasir al-Maqwali, a shaykh or usta 
of the San‘a’ plasterers living in Harat al-Tawashi was brought tous 
by ‘Ali Hizam al-Sabahi who helped interpret the difficult terms 
he used. 

The best guss, he said, comes from al-Maqta‘ al-Dakhill, i.e. 
Mintagat Bani Jarmuz, from Bayt Dahrah. The Dakhili and 
Khariji of the Bani Jarmuz are two villages separated by a big 
mountain, but the Bayt Dahrah are one family (sra). How 
ancient this is may be judged from al-Hamdani’s remark on Shibam 
al-Ghiras below Dhu Marmar (Alabaster) Mountain, ‘From 
Shibam gusah is conveyed to San‘a’, there being less than half a 
day between them' 25 Jabal Dabab/Zabab which figures on von 
Wissmann's map, provides the stone from which the guss is made 
by burning for three days (musafat thalathah ayyam)," all of it 
gives ore (as it were) of quss (kull-sh yiddi madan quss). (When 
you have extracted gujs stone,’ said al-Hajj, ‘the guss grows in its 
place again, or it can grow itself without earth on it [in the moun- 
tain[|) The qug; haqq al-Dakhu is pure (saft), and clear white 
(abyad fatih). 

the Bani ‘l-Harith villages, some hours north of San‘a’. 

27 ‘The more slowly it is burned the better the quis; if wood is used instead of oil for 
burning, the quj; is better because it takes more time.’ Usta Sirhan al-Rawdi— 
see 1.30 below. A poem of Tha'labah b. Su'ayr, said to belong to "Udhrah of 
reputedly Yemen stock, a pagan but said to have become a Muslim has a 
reference in a verse to Padanu ‘bat Hayyata shada-hu bi "lauri, the castle of 
Ibn Hayyah which he built with burned brick and shid, which means jig 


gvpsum. :C. J. Lyall, ai-Mufaddalivyar, Oxford, 1921, 256-7, wans., Oxford, 
1918, 87}. 
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22.89 House À. The side elevation (with House B alongside). 
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22.90 House À. The top of the house showing the outside of the mafraj. 
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22.91 House A. The staircase. 


22.92 House A. The doors to the diwan. 


The Khariji quss of Bani Jarmuz is a new kind, coarse, composed 
of quss with half grit (nays)—it is in fact like mays and red (muham- 
mir) in colour. It was stated to be used for the first coating applied 
to walls, mixed with red grit (awwal girshah min al-quss tulabbas 
‘ala judran yukhiat ‘ala ‘nays a-ahmar). 

The guss is pounded in a mortar, a hollowed out stone (yiddu- 
(h) mawhiz, kajar mangurah/mahfirah) with a piece of wood 
(khashabah) with two arms (masnadayn = sa'idayn). This is 
women’s work (amal al-niswan/harim/nisa). The action of working 
plaster is known as kAayshak. They work (yashtaghilu) the quss 
mixture before it ‘dies’ (gab/ ma timut al-khaltah). Qusg min al- 
Dakhif is allowed to cool for two weeks (ytbrid usbu'ayn) before 
being used for the operation known as ghasi/ or washing down. 

The various grades of plaster work are mashah bi-Lmal; 
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22.94 House A. One of the side rooms, showing the small flight of stairs in 
gypsum, which leads up to a dressing room above a bathroom. 
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22.97 House A. The open air laundry on the roof. 


> “ 
22.95 House A. The kitchen showing the cooking range. 
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22.96 House A. The kitchen showing the other end, with a washing-up sink and 22.98 House BT. The entrance. 
a cupboard for fuel. 


a 
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application with a maly which is an iron (hadidah ‘ala wutiah), 
i.e. with a plumbline (mizan khayy H-tuml9) so that you can apply 
the plaster.??. Mashah kham is second class work, it is application 
with the iron (mash bi-'I-mahy) judged only by eye. Marshah is 
operation by hand ('amaliyyah bi- 'l-yad) which is considered poor 
work (“amal daf} and is the lowest in cost. Washing down is 
executed with quj; using a leather or sheep's wool (a-ghasil bi-'i- 
mikhlabah min jild aw al-sha‘r haqq al-ghanam). 

The two grades of plaster are guys mixed with grit and the 
decorative grade composed of 2455 mixed with ground alabaster to 
produce a marble-like surface. The latter is used for internal 
decorative plaster-work, for making plaster shelves and small 
flights of stairs to upper storerooms (see p. 455b) as well as for 
constructing pierced tracery windows. Shelves (suftwaf, pl., sat) 
may be ordinary without ornament (“d bi-dun kharshah = 
nagshah, ie., plain (Rkkam)), or shelves may be ornamented 
(nakhrushat). They may be simple (jujalgat), with decorated 
supports (arjil makhrushah) and their base (ga ^dah) having the 
shape of a bird. A top shelf (jait7 = brow), a top shelf with a row 
of ornamental arches below it is &harashat al-jabin mathniyah 
h-'-'ugud. As a rule there is a shelf above doors and an ‘agd with 
a kharshah kamilah full decoration around it inside the room 
(ft dakhil al-ghurfah) and a line (mastarah) on the outside of the 
room (min ai-kharij H-'Fghurfah). Various types of ornament are 
mughammagai, ornamented like women’s veils, mutafarnajat, 
Frankish type, with almond shapes (laweah, pl. lawazat), 
ai-maweah, banana, alras, head, ansaf halves, khatam mathmun 
eight-sided seal, zin? chain, jara’id muthallathah triangular 
strips (2), za/trah mathwunah eight petalled flower, dayiri, a row 
of circles, etc, 

When a masonry wall 1s built of stone which is uneven at the 
edges (as probably in the case of rub! wagis, p. 468a), the space 
between the blocks of stone is filled with guss-plaster, this filling 
being made to project a little to the front bevond the stone for 
strength and decoration—the process is called zakhilah, the putting 
of kohl around the eyes as eye-shadow, and one would say 
"ankahhil-ha, we'll give it a dressing of plaster.’ 

À kind of wall is composed of a brick face and juss poured 
between it and Abn clay to make it stick—called sabb a^jus;. 

When the window with its frame is set in the wall, an applica- 
tion of plaster (sabb quss di'i- asti) is made to the spaces between 
the edge of the frame and the wall, sabb literally meaning 'a 
pouring'. 

Lime (jtr{ni#rah) made of burned limestone or chalk” is mixed 
with grit and, in the best work, the burnt brick of the exterior of 
houses is protected with a coating of this lime plaster. Unburned 
brick may be protected with the same material or with the clay 
coating (maja). 

The milajah applied to clay walls differs little in composition 
from the clay bats used for adobe walls, except that the proportion 
of clay is reduced in favour of more grit and chaff. Cheaper burned 
brickwork is often protected externally with this clay coating, 
and it is also a common finishing material for the outside of 
houses in smaller towns and on farms. It is not usual to paint the 
clay coating which retains a good appearance, except possibly 
around important windows which are whitened with lime to give 
them a frame. Sometimes the clay coating is entirely repainted 
with a wash made from animal dung which hardens the surface 
and gives it a good appearance. 


28 The ‘builder's cord’ is defined by JAM VIII, 8. 

29 The source limestone is quarried from huge caverns north east of San‘a’, near 
the village of al-Ghiras. (cf. Nazih, Rihlah, I, 133, 11, 14 (+ 1928). The 
village contains some forty kilns, where the stone is broken into fist-sized 
pieces, which are stacked above the fired kilns for burning. 

30 This information came from Usta Sirhan al-Rawdi, who was very proud of 
having had his training from Usta Husayn al-Rawdi. Such craftsmen special- 
ize in three fields: working in gadād, Rhudrak, and floor paving. 

Originally, two generations ago, the Usa was ‘Ali al-Rawgi, who trained 
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There are two special plasters for permanent, weather-resistant, 
high quality finishes, khudr and gadad; the former is the cheaper 
and less durable of the two.?? 

Khudr is a general waterproof plaster, floor or roof finish, or 
mortar. It is used for jointing the stones in the floors of bathrooms 
and lavatories in houses and elsewhere, also for the stone pavings 
of mosques and public buildings. It is made by crushing together, 
dry, with a black stone, lime (nzra&) and ashes (ramad). The lime 
varies in strength depending on its origin: Haddah lime is strongest, 
and needs only two containers (taza) to five containers of ashes, 
whereas three containers would be needed of Hababah lime for 
the same quantity of ashes; the latter come from the public baths, 
i.e. they are ashes from burnt human faeces. 

The khudr is mixed with water and kept for one or two weeks, 
during which time it ferments. It is then made into a heap, which 
is kept turned over every fortnight, while it is being drawn upon 
for use. The mixture remains good for any period from two 
weeks to three or four months. 

Qadad is used for both waterproof dadoes and other surfaces 
on walls, for lining important water cisterns, drains and for roofs 
on mosques and other important and expensive buildings. The 
manufacture of gadad is an extremely skilled and prolonged 
operation. Grit is taken from stones called Azshash, which can be 
ground very fine; three measures of it are mixed with two of the 
lime (nurah); it does not matter whether the lime is slaked or not. 
If the lime is very good, five measures of the Aishash are used. 
Water is added, and the mixture is crushed together by pounding 
with a black stone; then it is left to ferment for a week. This is 
done by a trained worker (ami?) under the direction of the usta. 

When the mature mixture is ready, the walls are washed very 
thoroughly with a brush, then a layer of the mixture is applied, 
being beaten into place with a black stone throughout the whole 
of a morning until noon, when it is made smooth. When work 
starts again in the afternoon it is beaten again until nightfall. 
It is described as very laborious work. 

Patterns are introduced at the end of the first day, using the 
black stone, and following patterns which were made on a drawing 
on the preceding day, by the ma. After each beating on the 
following days the patterns are made again. 

On the second day the same procedure is followed again, but 
for a little less time. On the third day, by which time it is beginning 
to dry, the same practice is repeated. Usually it is dry after the 
third day, after which the second layer can be applied and treated 
in the same way for a day and a half. 

After waiting a day until the second laver is dry, a wash of 
plain lime is applied, and this is polished with a piece of pumice, 
The next day the application of lime wash with a brush, and its 
polishing with pumice is repeated. It is then left for a week and 
the same process is repeated with a more watery mixture of the 
lime (1:1). 

After it is finally dry, a brush with very smooth hairs is used to 
brush down the surface while throwing on water; this will make 
the surface go cream in colour. This is very slowly executed, and 
a good usta will do only 1 metre by 6 metres in one day. After one 
or two weeks the process is done again. 

(Some workmen speed up this stage by putting a thin layer of 
pure lime on top of the gadad; the resulting surface is much less 
resistant to the weather, and salts will attack it). 

In the last stage, mukARkA bagar is needed. (This is the marrow 


Husayn, who then trained our informant; he himself has 5 or 6 pupils at a 
time, 3 inexperienced pupils to mix, 2 experienced to help the usta put the 
mixture on the wall. He starts to train them at any age, from 10 upwards, and 
they stay with him for any period they wish—it would be possible to train 
them in one year. The pupil, once he is independent, calls himself a worker 
tamil). After he has been doing gaddd for about ten years he has earned the 
name Usia, (Cf. Qanun San‘a’, sections 35 and 48, vi, We are grateful to 
Pére Etienne Renaud, who arranged and recorded this interview.) It should 
be noted that che tribes consider the builder, af-banna’, to be a mrinah 
sharifah, and honourable craftsman in work which does not demean. 
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22.99 House BT. The entrance hall. 


22.100 A typical use of a room for living in a San‘a’ house. 


obtained by breaking open the bones of cows and scraping it from 
inside them.) This is put on the gadad with a cloth or by hand. 
The wall absorbs it. (The tools for all this work consist only of 
very fine black stone and an iron spoon.) 

Where the work has to be especially good and durable it is a 
practice to put a single layer of gagad on the surface of the stone 
wall, and then break it away completely to obtain a good ground 
on the wall for the final gadag. 

In roofs, the gagag is laid on top of a surface of small stones 
which have been put on top of the earth layer of the ceiling 
construction. It dries quickly because of the sun. À second laver 


31 Masajid, 3, seq. 
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22.101 Delivering water up the staircase of a San‘a’ house which does not have 
its own well. 


22.102 House BT. The diwan. 


is usually applied, but not a third layer as would be the case in the 
best walls. 

Every year gadad gets stronger and darker. It has to be repaired 
with more gagad, and cement cannot be used, as it would be turned 
black by the gadad. 

In a poem complaining of the neglect of mosques and the mis- 
appropriation of wagf revenues that should be devoted to this 
purpose, Qadi al-Jamali ‘Ali b. Salih says?! 

Do not leave our awgaf to the Inspector (Nazir) 

To spend on carpeting for the belvederes (managir) 

Whose house has come, through gadag(:) 


22.103 A characteristic mafrajina San‘a’, shown in use ca. 1936 iphoto: Scott, 
copyright British Museum, Natural History). 


Into fine trim, in spite of any gagi.*# 

He has cemented (gaddag) the hall-passage (di#fiz) and 
stairs (diraj), 

Added much decoration and picked-out plaster ornament 
(fila), 

Till it has become a marvel to be seen (/7-"-nazir) 

Resembling the shining stars. 


Internally, the wall panel or skirting has lucerne and burnt 
dung-cake ash (a-gagb sa--hiba abmuharraq) also called a-kAudr 
or ranj applied on top of the quss of the wall (not mixed with it)— 
this is because it keeps the warmth (yahtafig bi--hararah) being 
mu*tadilah (temperate). They have a mortar (7adagg) and take 
lucerne and charcoal (sawd) or nowadays kajar al-batri (old car 
batteries 2) and pound the mixture and apply it to the floor of the 
rooms (yifhasaw ga‘ah akamakin) The gadb-lucerne of the 
mixture is used to apply it like a brush. 

Upper floors are made by laying heavy tree trunks and branches 
stripped of their bark as beams across the space between the walls— 
these beams are spaced about 60cm to one metre apart, the space 
being known as a/-rabt. Then thick bundles of small sticks (24 
asabt‘ haqq al-bayt) are placed spanning between these above 
them (pl.22. 123), finishing witha finelayerofclayand plastercovered 
with stone slabs for the floor surface. The sticks are of tamarisk 
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22.104 House M. The exterior from the west, showing the projecting bay which 
holds the diwan throne. 


(ath?) usually brought from al-Shu‘ub, al-Sirr, Ghayman, ‘Amid 
and other places, but sticks for this purpose are now sometimes 
brought by truck from the lower regions of the Hodeidah road 
where the price is cheaper. In 1972 these latter cost one and a 
quarter rrya/s an ordinary bundle (Aizmah) and two riyals for a 
large one. Gypsum (guss) mortar is used for joining the stones of 
the ordinary floors. The covering of the roof with stone slabs or, 
sometimes nowadays with tiles, is known as bulajah. To the 
ceilings (ft barn al-sagf) is applied the clay and straw paste called 
milajah. The soffit is then plastered with gypsum plaster and 
white-washed, this operation being known as bulatat al-sagf A 
decoration of circles is often made in the plaster of the ceiling, 
called ma“ashir (literally ‘trays’ but explained as da'ira/, circle) 
and in the corners (fr "I-zuiwaw[zatoatwi, pl., of zawiyah) half 
circles (nugg da irah in accordance with the extent of the ceiling, 
are drawn out with compasses (bikar/firja!). 

Roofs (juba, pl., afbt/aybiyak) have the same construction as 
floors, but the finish is hard lime plaster for waterproofing purposes, 
instead of stone. Alternatively it can be a mixture of grit and lime 
which is rolled over with a heavy stone after each rain. The water- 
proofing materia! may be obtained from an old house which is 
being demolished. In houses built of adobe a specially good type 
of clay used to keep out water is turab SAu'tibi which is strong 
(matin). 


32 He means that he flouts the law in malversation of wagf income. 
33 Filaj taffy, explained as al-fatahàt fi "I-quss, the openings in plaster decoration. 
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22.105 A fine doorway, all that survives of Bayt al-Filayhi, reputedly built in 
the 10th/1é6th century. 


22.106 House G. View from the mafraj into the garden. 


Woodwork: Ceiling beams often come from local ‘i/b (jujube) 
trees,* Door and window frames are simply made of local funub 
wood, or of imported African wood. They do not have elaborate 
jointing, but there is frequently a single pegged joint in each 


34 The master carpenter al-Ustà al-Hajj al-‘Izzi ‘Abdullah provided much of the 
data given here. He lives in Shari‘ al-Tabari in mintaqar al-Tabari about Bab 
al-Sabah, the old Bustan al-Tabari inside the walls, not built upon before the 
1962 coup d'état. 

Tunub, he said, is the only local wood used in carpentry, it is the most endur- 
ing and strongest kind (altra! wa-agwa hajah) and comes from Anis, Sharis, 
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22.107 House G. View towards the house from the edge of the pocl, with the 
mafraj behind the arcade. 


22.108 House at al-Rawdah. This large house has two mafraj related to its pool. 


corner. External doors are made of wide planks fastened to rear 
rails with decorative-headed nails or studs. There is often a 
smaller central door which opens within the larger one. Large 
doors are usually fixed directly to the stone reveal, without a 
frame. Often the head of the opening is arched, but the door 
head is rectangular behind it. Sometimes there is an edge beading 
on the outside with a fretted inner edge or a panel of bas relief 
patterning (pl. 14.4). Where there is a pair of doors there will be 


al-Haymah al-Sharaf, La‘ah and al-Malbywit. “Hb wood is used for ceiling 
beams. Benteak headed his list of imported timber, commonly used for 
making frames (at-fayyarar sva-"-Hawal/lawali = lánah of Hadramawt). Other 
imported woods are pine (jaraybir) called su&kar in San‘a’, Habashi, Mrrandi 
(Malindi ?) and now Kini (Kenyan). Sasam wood is nowadays said to come 
from Hajjah. For Carpenters see also Landberg, Hadramout, 338. 


Fig. 22.10 House G. One of the villa-type houses with a mafray at ground level 
looking over a pool with fountains. Plan and section. 
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a central cover strip. This is decorated with an extended base and 
capital treatment as though it were a long thin column. Often the 
shaft has a shallow flute or two. The ‘capital’ and ‘base’ are 
frequently identical. 

The traditional type of door is termed of the mash type, the 
vertical planks (lawh janb lawh) held together by a series of hori- 
zontal bars, the vertical planks are known as [ab/tyyat and the 
cross-bars as ‘awarig. Another name for the latter is ‘awaézr—in a 
door onto the street, the ‘avearzd are in front of the door (f? wajihat 
al-bab), but 'awabir are bars behind a door (min gafa). The top- 
most inside cross-bar is called radif (pl., rawadif). 

Internal doors and shutters are framed with two, four or six 
panels per pair. The panels often have ornamental, fretted shapes 
framing them. Patterns in low relief are carved into the surfaces 
of the panels or fretted into thin veneers which are applied after- 
wards. Occasionally the panels are thick slabs or wood fielded. 
Lattice screens to projecting window boxes are either framed with 
silhouette fretted panels fet into them (pl. 22.122) or made up of 
slats spaced apart crossed by other slats at right angles (shababik 
mukharramah) which can be Turki or ‘Arabi and are something 
like mashrabtyyah work." Water is placed in them to cool. Two- 
flap window shutters, the flap being called sharshuwah, (pl., 
sharashu) or a window frame inset with a smaller window shutter, 
(tagah maʻa shaqus) are alternative designs. 

The shagus (pl. shawagis, Rossi. Term 353) are tiny windows 
with or without glass set in plaster or a small wooden door in big 
window shutters. 

Joinery: Joining wood seems to be called Aashu, which in 
standard Arabic means that with which something is stuffed or 
filled. A farz is also a bar of wood (a tenon) fitted into a hole (a 
mortice) cut out of another piece of wood, the whole being known 
as dhakar wa-untha, male and female. There is a haski ‘Arabi and 
hashu Turki. 

In the diagram of a joinery door the frame is fayyaraz, the 


35 Sing.. shubbaé, not a word native to the Yemen. 
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lawal are the jambs, the pieces inside the frame are wazi, and the 
panel inside it mugala‘ or umtalla'—the whole seems to be called 
hashi mujabbag. 

This type of door has no bars ('awàarig). Knots in wood, 
according to their various shapes, are called ru&bah (pl., rukab), 
‘aqd and nukhrat. Sometimes, though rarely, interior doors are 
painted with oil-paint (duhan, in Aden rang). 

Door bolts and locks; Sliding door bolts are made of wood with 
decorated ends fitted with rings through which a finger can be 
passed for extra leverage. As described above (p. 441a-b), a street 
door has at least two such bolts, possibly more. In addition there 
will be a lock. This has a wooden sliding bolt controlled by a key. 
Two types of lock are in use. The older has four, six or eight 
pins which fall separately into place through the bolt preventing 
it from moving (pl. 22.126). The pins are lifted up by a long thin 
wooden key with matching prongs which is passed down the 
centre of the bolt, or through a hole at right angles to it. The key 
has to be moved with the bolt. A disadvantage of this rype of lock 
is that it can usually be opened from only one side, i.e. either 
inside or outside, The second type of wooden lock has an iron key 
passing through a hole in the door at right angles to the bolt and 
operating past an identifying profile to turn a wooden bolt which 
is notched. The key catches one notch at a time and must be 
turned many revolutions to move the bolt throughout its length. 
There is, in addition, an external padlock passing through a clasp 
and ring, which is used for locking shop doors. The padlock 
(quf! Ghuthaymt), of a well-known type, mainly from Sa'dah, 
has two parts which close together and are then held closed 
by strong springs. The springs can be moved only by a special 
key which forces them together so that the parts can be separated. 

Hinges and catches. Large doors are pivot-hinged. Smaller 
doors, shutters and modern glass sashes are hinged on the sides 
using metal hinges. Yemenite construction is remarkable in that a 
kind of hinge 1s employed which permits the whole window or 
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door to be assembled and fitted to its frame, complete with hinges, 
catches, bolts and locks, on a workbench in a carpentry shop 
(pl. 22.125), and then unhooked from its hinges while the frame is 
fitted into the masonry of the building in its final position. Re- 
assembly takes only one or two minutes and the whole opening 
unit is finished. This is done by using a hinge which is essentially 
a hook nailed to the opening element, fitting into a ring on the 
outer frame. Two such hinges are fitted to each shutter and three 
to each door, As later adjustment is never necessary, screws are 
not used, the ring having a spike at one end which is nailed into 
the frame, the hook then being passed through it and its position 
carefully checked before it is nailed into the sash, shutter or door. 
A further advantage is that elements may afterwards be freely 
unhooked and removed for repair. The same type of hook and 
ring (Ëhuttaf) is used as a latch for shutters and windows. 

The metal furniture of the door is of iron ‘tinned’ with lead 
{hadid mubayyad bt-’l-gasdir al-abyad = al-rassas) and is of local 
production (/nraj mahalliy. The hinge (Rhuttaf, pl, Rhatanf) has 
a hook which catches in a ring (we-rizsah, pl., rizaz). A gallabah 
(pl., at) is a hinge in reverse below an upper hinge inserted into 
the rizzah from beneath. Qaul/abah also seems to mean a catch.?é 
A shaped latch is called fa‘. The main lock (magh/agaA) has 
above it a ma lagah mijarr attachment for the draw-rope by which 
the outside door can be opened from upstairs. Mahazir (sing., 
mahzarah) muhallayat are ornamental rings linked to a shallow 
half-cup and tinned, and the door is further garnished with white 
ornamental nails (masamir musabbarah) on the ‘awabir bars. The 
top of the door sometimes has a rij? Rhashab, i.e. a wooden piece 
projecting from the top of the door on the hinge side and ser in 
the frame to act as an upper axis, while on the lower end of the 
outside door would be an iron projection to act as the lower axis 
set in a metal shoe (rij? hadid min taht ma'a "-kharazah). 

Door knockers (madagqahy); A flat-shaped plate of iron tinned 
over serves as a door knocker, hanging on a ring and tapping 
against a large stud in the door (pl. 22.20). The knocker is decorated 
with hammered circular marks in patterns; it is usually mounted 
on a thick wooden backing, which is shaped in silhouette to a 
decorative profile. The knocker is used by familiars of the house- 
hold to sound a distinctive knock peculiar to that house, after 
which the bolt can be pulled back on its cord from upstairs, without 
anyone needing to descend. 

A sort of metal boss on doors is called subra/t and an embossed 
door is said to be mugabbarah. Sometimes a boss has a ring set in 
it, Ornamental metal crescents on doors can be confidently stated 
to go back to worship of the Moon God in the pre-Islamic era. 

Windows: The ‘agd or circular or half-moon shaped window 
for light above the lower, shuttered window opening used to be 
made of alabaster ('agd Aajar/gamari, sing., gamariyyah) from 
al-Harrah of Bani Jarmuz, shown on von Wissmann’s map as 
north of the airfield of al-Rahabah. This is expensive and not 
much used nowadays as they say, ‘you have to search in the mines 
for a long time in order to find a suitable place.’ 

Imported glass is said to have killed the qamari (a^zujaj al- 
mustawrad a'dam al-gamari), but coloured glass has been employed 
for some time (see p. 492a) in the ‘agd zujàj; it is said to have been 
originally imported from Syria or Iraq. Sometimes nowadays 
white glass with moulded relief patterns (a^-zujyaj a-baradval-thal) 
or coloured shajari panes with moulded patterns are used, and 
even more recently coloured plastic panes which are less attractive. 

Window tracery is made by a special craftsman in a workshop 
away from the building site. À slab of gypsum plaster is laid 4 or 
5cm thick on a flat board which is slightly larger than the size of 
the window. Before this has set a pattern is sketched on it, mostly 
by eye, a slab of plaster slightly smaller than the space between 


36 Fixing the windows and doors is clearly felt by the carpenters to be a ticklish 
business, for one of Qadi Isma Ps unpublished proverbs runs, ` md ab 
tarükib yikhru "I-najarin, when it cames to fixings. the carpenters shit.’ This 
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the lines. When the slabs have been removed on either side of all the 
lines the pattern is left behind in plaster ribs about lcm wide 
on face, 4 or 5em deep and 2cm wide at base, resting on the setting- 
out board (pl. 22.127). After a final trimming this gypsum plaster 
tracery is left on the board for two or three days until it is quite 
dry and strong. If the tracery is to be fitted with coloured glass, 
another board is placed on top, the whole is turned upside down, 
and the back board is removed. Pieces of coloured glass are then 
cut roughly to the shape of each space in the tracery and laid in 
position. Finally, another 4 or 5cm of gypsum plaster is laid over 
the whole window, and cut into the same pattern before it is dry. 
The skill of these window makers enables them to remember the 
position in which they should place the knife to make the cut 
correctly for each part of the pattern. Apprentices make the cut 
slightly into the spaces, which gives them latitude for error, but 
this is slower as each bar of the tracery then has to be pared down 
until it is the correct thickness. When the window is completely 
dry two or three days later, it is strong and solid and can be carried 
to the building site for fitting into place. Even the single openwork 
tracery, unglazed, is amazingly strong and resistant to shocks; it 
can be carried and is used for the outer tracery screens of the 
windows, in which position it is apparently capable of surviving 
for several centuries. 

The cost of a large traceried window in coloured glass was 
always very high, the figure quoted in 1974 being 5,000 riyals 
(= £500). Much of the finest work in qu; plaster windows was 
done by Jewish craftsmen before the mass emigration of 1949-50.5? 

Occasionally a projecting water-cooling box was made in guss 
tracery-there is, for example, one on a house near Bab al-Shu'üb. 

Stability: The chickness of the walls of the San‘a’ housesdecreases 
gradually as the building rises in height. Nevertheless, the walls 
at their base seldom exceed 70cm thick, and the daring of the 
architects in building houses which are often more than twenty- 
five metres high remains surprising. Although collapses have 
been known, they are rare and usually limited to the outer wall 
nearest the street. This seems to support the theory that the real 
strength of the house lies in the staircase, the massive central pier 
joined to its outer wall by beams and stone steps constituting a braced 
structure usually more than four metres by five metres which 
serves to stabilize the remainder of the house. This is supplemented 
by the system of division of the building into sections, each 
approximately three metres wide, by  crosswalls, described 
on p. 468b. 

The wooden bands running around the houses at lower levels 
must also contribute considerably to their stability. 

Proportioning: San‘a’ builders prefer proportions derived from 
the perfect square, either singly or in multiples. Square windows 
and shutters are common. Usually, square doors are too wide, 
and then 3:2 is the favoured proportion. Important rooms are 
normally square in cross-section, and either two or three squares 
in plan. 


Decoration 


External decoration consists in the ornament on the door itself, 
already discussed, the ornament around the door, the friezes and 
decorative patterning of the upper wall surfaces, and symbols 
attached to parts of the exterior. 

Ornament around the door has clearly changed with time. 
The oldest house doorway known, a blocked doorway on house M. 
in the Talhah Quarter (fig. 22.12), has a single stone lintel capping 
the door opening, which is flanked by curious blank trefoil arches 
in two colours of stone, red and yellow. A wooden beam spans 


is because it gives them far more trouble than the actual carpentry itself. 
37 Both points on the authority of the Depury Minister of Public Works, Qadi 
‘Ali Abu'l-Rijal. 


22.109 House at Rawdah. The house seen across the pool. Note the first mafra 
at its base. 


up: 


22.11 Another low mafraj in a house outside the walled city of San‘a’. 
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22.112 A nóbah. Exterior view, 


22.113 A nobah, seen from below looking up. 


across the top of the stone lintel, and this is decorated with 
patterns of studs and nails. On it rests a frieze of flush triangular 
stones, alternately yellow and red, below a wooden strip which 
runs right around the house. Above this is a plain band of stone- 
work and then a band of intricately fretted stones in alternating 
colours, the same width as the lintel. Two courses up, beyond 
this frieze on either side, are two projecting bosses carrying what 
appear to be bulls' heads, like those above the north west doorway 
of the Great Mosque (p. 346b). Finally, a course above them, 
there are three slit windows, the central one with a fretted head in 
scalloping, and the outer two with pointed heads. 

Older houses have very little ornament around the doorway, 
simply a number of vertical slits ending in curved or pointed 
arches in an area of the wall above the door. These, of course, 
light in the entrance hall (pl. 48). 

House 5, also reputedly a very old house, has a curious para- 
bolic relieving arch above the flattened arch over the entrance 
door. This frames a stone panel containing three vertical slit 


38 They resembled the bulls! heads projecting from pre-Islamic buildings in 
South Arabia as water-spouts. 
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Fig. 22.11 A nobah. Plans and elevation, 


windows. As in the case of the slits described above, these have 
the shape of their heads emphasized by a double frame made of 
grooves carved in the stonework. It seems possible that the upper 
arch was part of a pointed arch decoration which was executed in 
plaster and has since been stripped off, 

The typical door treatment of a large fine house (pls. 22.69 
and 130) has an outer ashlar frame surrounding the ashlar frame of 
the street door. This outer frame steps in just above door height, 
the steps being carried by a moulding of two circular bosses carved 
in the stone; the frame then continues up to become a high circular 
arch containing a thin stone wall or slab pierced with a large 
number (eight or ten) of vertical slits with semicircular or pointed 
heads. The curious moulding of two circular bosses may derive 
from a conventionalized Ionic capital of the type shown in pl. 15.36, 
or, more likely, it is an expression of an old practice or reinforcing 
the wall at this point with several headers made of wood logs built 
into the stonework, which may still be seen in a few houses. 

The outer edge of the ashlar frame of the upper arch is narrower 
than the frame at door level, because of the stepping-in mentioned 
above. The lower vertical lines are usually carried up across the 
stone surface of the house wall with two strips of plaster ornament 
representing mirror halves of a conventionalized d#hurah shoot or 
fleur-de-lys type decoration. A smaller version of the same motif, 
complete, is made in plaster bas relief on top of the upper arch to 
cap the whole composition. Sometimes this is contained within a 
flowet-bud shape. An old doorway (9th/15th century ?) preserved 
from the destroyed Filayhi house, rebuilt nearby, has a scalloped 
upper arch, containing a pointed arch window above a wooden 
lintel (pl. 22.105). There is a similar scalloped arch above the door 
of house F, said to be almost as old. 

Other houses have occasional abstract or emblematic patterns 
let into the stonework of the lower storeys in a differently coloured 
stone. Similar uses of two colours of stone may produce horizontal 
stripes and alternating coloured voussoirs in the arches above the 
windows (pls. 42 and 22.130). 

A band of decorative brickwork separates the stone lower wall 
surface from the brick surfaces above. As in bands higher up 
between storeys, or the crowning cornice band, this decoration 


39 Scholem, G. G. ‘The Curious History of the Six Pointed Star’, Commentary, 
New York, 1949, VIII, 243-51. 
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usually consists of variations on a zigzag motif. Double and triple 
lines of zigzag are common, held between horizontal lines, each a 
half-brick in thickness. By breaking the continuous zigzag lines 
and joining parallel lines together to make V and W shapes an 
almost infinite number of varied patterns are made (pls. 82 
and 84). Loops are sometimes introduced at the points of the 
zigzag lines, well executed in cut brick, and in older houses these 
harmonize with the circular windows which used to be fashionable 
above shutters (pls. 77 and 83). If the loops appear above a 
single zigzag, foreign observers have remarked that the pattern 
resembles a row of ibex heads, but such symbolism is probably 
unintentional. Another variation introduces diamond shapes in 
the interstices between the zigzags (pl. 18). Older patterns 
which are less frequently seen include a series of = shapes, = 
shapes, or the two used together in varied combinations. There 
are also lozenge © shapes, sometimes with an infilling of a 
smaller e. 

Older houses have upper windows for light, above their 
shuttered openings, which are made of one, two or more large 
circles (originally filled with alabaster, see above, but in some 
cases afterwards renewed with coloured glass) The circles are 
often contained in a decorative frame which resembles an arched 
window; the solid areas between the circles are then ornamented 
with motifs which are taken from those used in the horizontal 
bands (pls. 82 and 22.130). Often these upper fanlights occur over 
a space between two shuttered windows, as in the case of five 
fanlights over only three openings. Then the frame of the fanlight 
is extended down over the blank wall below and the empty space 
filled with a sizeable area of decoration. Although these areas are 
genetically the same as the horizontal patterns, they are the richest 
and most imaginatively decorated in the whole wall surface. 
Occasionally a lattice effect is produced, not unlike a pierced 
screen, while other surfaces resemble hanging necklaces or 
festoons, although they follow straight and not curved lines 
(pls. 22.129 and 130). 

The decoration in fired brick (nagshat yapar) which forms the 
cornice of a San'a' house is named from the fact that it is normally 
two bands, a-/nzámayn, These bands are said to project to deflect 
the rain (hi maradd miyah ai-majar). In country districts these 
may be in stone, if the walls up to the roof are stone, in which case 
the string courses between the storeys will also be in stone, usually 
habash (yufsil ma bayn al-dawr al-awwal wa- dawr al-thani). 

Stars are often introduced; eight pointed stars are common, 
and five pointed stars are known. But the most interesting of the 
star patterns frequently found is the shield of David; this six- 
pointed star, formed of two crossed triangles, adopted as a common 
Jewish symbol in the Middle Ages, and universally recognised as 
such in modern times,?? occurs not only on houses known to have 
been Jewish in the al-Qa‘ quarter, but is sometimes found 
emblazoned centrally above the doorway of houses in the old city. 
One of these houses is accepted by local scholars and by the 
present owners as a house built more than 350 years ago by Jews, 
before their expulsion from the old city (Bayt al-Ghurbani, Harat 
al-‘Alami, pls. 22.136 and 137). Several other houses in the same 
area which have the shield of David prominently displayed retain 
architectural peculiarities (see below) which make it probable that 
they are remodellings of Jewish houses originally built before 
1660. But the fact remains that this decorative feature is incor- 
porated in houses, and even in a few mosques, where it was 
clearly disassociated from any Jewish significance. This so-called 
Shield of David is known as Khatam Sulayman, Solomon's Seal, in 
San‘a’. It was said that the Arabs only learned of its significance 
as a symbol for the Jews after they had left the Yemen, and they 
considered its employment as a decorative motive in their houses 


to be a Jewish trick. It may well, however, be a pattern of some 
antiquity, not specifically Jewish. 

Not part of a pattern, but sometimes found on the corners of 
houses about seven metres above street level, are symbolic snakes. 
In country areas these are sometimes executed in iron, and project 
from the corners. But on the old buildings in San‘a’ which retain 
them they are carved in relief on stone. House B has three super- 
imposed coiled snakes on the south corner (pl. 22.56) and three on 
the north. There are two sorts of snake, it is said, the Aanash 
made in black stone which is malevolent (sharr) to keep off an 
enemy, and the lanas in white stone that is benevolent (khayr) 49 

Another feature occasionally found in San‘a’ houses is a pair of 
ibex horns projecting from one or more corners high up on the 
building. 

The arched panels of the upper windows are usually framed 
by double arches, one inside the other. The origin of this charac- 
teristic feature may he in the frequent practice of reducing the 
size of the fanlight over the shuttered opening to correspondingly 
diminish the size of the sheet of alabaster or the panel of coloured 
glass necessary in the opening. An alternative explanation is that 
the span of the arched opening is reduced in this way for structural 
reasons. Certainly the two arches are stronger than one, but then 
the inner arch stands on the head of the shuttered opening below. 
Unless one can accept that there is a corbelling principle operating 
here, which seems unlikely in view of the way the bricks are laid, 
or that the wooden beam which usually acts as a lintel to the 
shuttered opening is strong enough to transfer the loads of the 
inner arch, which is not always the case, this double arch principle 
may be said to weaken the structure rather than strengthen it. 
There remains the possibility that the double arch is largely 
decorative in function, resembling quite closely a similar device 
in houses of the Middle Ages in the Byzantine empire. The 
double arches are usually linked at the top, often with a pointed 
fillet. There is frequently another pointed fillet above the outside 
arch, and occasionally flanking half dhurah shoot or fleur-de-Ivs 
decorations as well (pls. 71, and 22.54). 

Besides simple arches, trefoil arches and those with an arch 
rising out of a flat head (pl. 77) are found, particularly as heads 
1o blank brickwork panels and frames around clusters of kitchen 
ventilating holes. Blank brick panels also commonly have corbelled 
heads. Pointed arches are seldom seen, and then only in a few 
very old buildings. 

Parapets are of two kinds. If low, they are expressed on the 
facade as wide bands of decorative ornament, resembling those 
which separate the storeys below. If the parapet is high it is often 
pierced to allow people behind it to see out, Or at any rate it will 
include a pierced masonry water cooling box which projects from 
the facade. The external expression of a high parapet is usually 
to treat it as a series of blank panels with arched heads, and with 
the frames outlined in limewash. Occasionally the panelling is 
decorated with patterns, and more rarely, ornamental circular 
openings are introduced. Finally the house may be crowned with 
decorative masonry finials, or with open or screened plaster-on- 
brick arcading against the skv (pl. 22.69). 

Internal decoration is of two types, the alabaster-plaster dado 
used to embellish entrance halls, staircases and lobbies in the 
older and finer houses, and the plaster bas-relief decorations of 


40 Qadi Isma‘ll al-Akwa* reports that snakes are represented on buildings as 
talismans against live snakes. Other such talismans existed in the 4th/10th 
century, for al-Razi, Tarikh, 203, says, ‘San‘a’ is surrounded with talismans 
against vipers and snakes (al-afa ? wa-'taAnash), so that vipers and snakes can 
hardly harm anyone, and a person stung who has died from that has never 
been heard of... One of these talismans is of iron and the other of brass 
(sufr) and they were on the Gate of San‘a’ town, the first, in the place known 
as al-Qasabah, was a thing made in the Jahiliyyah (the pre-Islamic age), and 
one of them, it being of iron, is on Bab al-Migra‘ where the blacksmiths 
(ai-haddadun) work today. The other is at Bab al-Kishwari/Kashwari, it 
having been known as Darb al-Kashawir but today it is known as Darb [bn 
‘Abbas on the edge of the Market of Ibn Ma‘iz from the direction of al- 
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the main reception rooms. 

Two types of pattern were most commonly used in the former, 
the dhurah shoot pattern, resembling the ffeur-de-Ius, and a key 
pattern, a simplified form of the Hellenistic pattern found on 
ancient decorated stones in South Arabia.4! The latter, bas-relief 
decoration, has a variety of detail but a general character which 
again seems related to the ancient vine ornamentation commonly 
found on pre-Islamic decorations in the area (pls. 18.21, 27). 


The Age of the Houses 
The Age of the Surviving Houses 


The upper storeys of San‘a’ houses are generally more recent 
than the lower parts. There are various reasons for this; the thick- 
ness of the walls diminishes as the buildings rise in height, and at 
the same time the window areas are larger, leaving smaller pieces 
of brickwork to undergo weathering, wind stresses and cracking; 
San‘a’ builders are fond of pointing out that a small crack at the 
bottom is magnified many times when it reaches the top; also the 
rooms which are likely to need remodelling with changes in 
fashion are the reception rooms of the upper storeys; finally, the 
houses of the wealthy San‘anis have on a number of occasions 
been sacked by tribesmen, when the mafray was sometimes 
destroyed by fire, but usually little damage was done to the lower 
parts of the structure. 

It therefore seems ‘wise to begin with a consideration of the age 
of the upper parts. Craftsmen are still at work today re-decorating 
and rebuilding entertaining rooms such as the mafraj and the 
manzar in old houses, using traditional techniques with a quality 
of execution that is hard to distinguish from work of the last 
century. So stylistic criteria are not very reliable guides to age. 
Some reception rooms are dated (e.g. house B, which has a mafraj 
dated 1322/1904-5. These permit the conclusion that many top 
storeys date from before the beginning of the century. But in 
most cases, we have to resort to the oral tradition and to documen- 
tation. The latter is weak because it does not as a rule specify 
which part of the house was built at which time, although in any 
case few documents have been seen by the present authors, as is 
discussed further below. Oral tradition asserts that a number of 
the older houses have upper reception rooms more than one 
hundred vears old. 

The age of the lower storevs, that is the entrance levels, the 
storerooms, the first living floor and sometimes the diwan floor 
is often considerable. Techniques for establishing the age include 
documentation, stylistic change, and family tradition, 

Documentation exists in the form of house deeds (PagiraA, pl. 
basa’ir), That is, deeds of grant or sale of the property; and there 
are also wills, which often describe the property and the building.” 
Although owners of houses frequently divulge the dates on these 
documents, they are generally loath to produce them for the 
perusal of strangers, so that their word has to be accepted on 
dating. Occasionally it was possible to obtain the corroboration of 
reliable gadis who had read the documents, Using this somewhat 
unsatisfactory evidence, the oldest house found was in Harat 
al-Alami near al-Filayhi Mosque, which was attested by two 
independent sources* to the 6th/l2th century. (One source 


Madawir of San'à.' Darb probably means a Quarter in this context, but we 
do not at present know what is described under the term al-Madawir. 

41 Cf. Rathjens, Sabaerca I, fig. 64. ^ 

42 When a house is sold the gag? cancels the old one, this being called ta fi 
ai-basirah and writes a new one. To measure a house is labana "T-bayt (albin, 
I measure), doubtless from the land measure known as /iénah, and à surveyor 
is fabban, masah, but banna t was mentioned as a measurer of land. When a 
house is sold the agent (dalal) gets 242% of the sale-price. The fees of the 
fabban are said to be high, there is however no taxation on the sale of houses 
or land. 

43 Qàdi Husayn al-Sayaghi, Secretary of the Ministry of Justice, and Qadi 
‘Ali Abu’l-Rijal, Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
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22.115 A semi-circular diwan inside a nóbah. 


believed that it could be as much as two centuries earlier than this.“ 
Strangely enough, the lower levels of this house are built of coursed 
clay and unbaked brick plastered on a rubble foundation (pl. 
22.131); it has small circular windows; the surviving upper-most 
storey is clearly a recent replacement. 

Bayt Sarhat al-Wardi, near Bab Shu‘ub, is by the same evidence 
dated to the S9ih/15th century. Bayt Dhulai in Bir al-‘Azab, 
although the topmost storeys were destroyed in the sack of 1948, 
is mostly from the 10th/16th century. Then there is a number of 
houses for which documents are said to exist dating them to the 
1] th/)7th and later centuries. House B (fig. 22.6; pls. 22.53-62) near 
Süq al-Milh, belongs to the early 11th/17th century, although the 
whole rear block was added later, and the present mafraj is dated 
1322/1904-5. House H (fig. 22.6; pis. 22.53-62) in the Sakhrah 
district, belongs to the third quarter of the 11/17th century. 


44 The former. 
45 Three independent sources gave this precise date. 
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} 
22.116 The staircase of a nobah, looking down. 


^ 


22.117 Nóbahina village near San‘a’. A square mafray has been added 
subsequently at the top. 


For the remainder of the houses it is necessary to revert to oral 
tradition. But since most of them have remained in the same 
family for centuries, and are part of quarters for which a good deal 
of traditional history is known by the local inhabitants, this 
evidence cannot be entirely valueless, providing several indepen- 
dent witnesses are carefully selected and questioned. Following 
this technique, the oldest houses are said to survive in the Ghurqat 
al-Qalis quarter near the citadel, one of which, a small house, is 
pointed out as dating from the 5th/11th century, while other old 
houses are found in the adjoining Harat Zabarah. In the latter 
quarter, the ruined lower storeys of house S (fig. 22.5; pls. 22.43- 
52) are said to date from the late &th/l4th century, house BT 
(fig. 22.9; pls. 22.98-100, 102) from 896/1509,“ house A (fig. 22.9, pls. 
22.88-97) from the 12th/18th century. In other parts of San‘a’, house M. 
(pl. 22.104) at Filayhi is two hundred years old, the top three 
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floors added fifty years ago. House JY (fig. 22.8; pls. 22.69-76) in 
al-Abhar quarter has the same history. House N (fig. 22.3; pls. 
22,19-24) near Bab al-Salam, is said to be one of the oldest houses 
surviving in the area, and to date from the early 11th/17th century. 
House W (fig. 22.1: pls. 22.2-18), in al-Humaydi quarter, is more 
than a century old, the topmost room having been subsequently 
rebuilt. House AA, near the Sa’ilah, is a relatively modern house 
built about seventy years ago (pl. 22.78). 

Several houses appear in early Turkish photographs taken in 
the nineteenth century (e.g. pl. 22.133) which belong to a type 
which has disappeared, except for the single example of the oldest 
datable house, in Harat al-‘Alami, mentioned above, of which the 
old part is only that preserved on the lower levels. The photo- 
graphs show high houses of baked brick above ashlar stone lower 
levels. Their distinctive feature is that the lights above the 
shuttered windows are single circular openings let into the 
smooth surface of the wall without any surrounding frame to link 
them to the windows below. Similar circular lights in mosques 
seem to be earlier than the llth/17th century, and probabiy 
belong to an ancient type. Their resemblance to the high ‘false’ 
lights of the outside walls of the 3rd/9th century mosques of 
Samarra is striking. 

Stylistic dating is not very valuable for dating houses built less 
than three hundred years ago. Clearly the rate of change of style 
was extremely slow until recent times. Nevertheless it is possible 
to point to some features that date a house as relatively old. A š 
Stepped stonework went out of use a hundred years ago, according M udi NE 
to stonemasons, and is likely to have been rarely used for quite a 22.118 Construction of a house: À stoneworker expertly shaping a tapered 
long period before that. Associated with it in most cases are large building stone with a square face which will show when built into the wall. 
beams built into the stonework, whereas more modern buildings 
either do not have them at all, or have only a few of moderate 
thickness. Entrance doors in old houses have frequently become 
sunken (e.g. house F, fig. 22.8; pls. 22.79-87) and one has to descend 
three or four steps from street level into the ground level of the 
houses. Older houses, such as the reputed oldest house in 
Ghurqat al-Qalis referred to above, have new entrance doors and 
new ground floor levels, because the street has risen so much that 
the original door lintel is now only a few centimetres above the 
road surface. Unusual wooden doors of apparently great age are 
sometimes seen. 

The evolution of windows can be easily read from the buildings 
themselves, although there is as yet no certain means of dating the 
earliest. The latter have tracery in brick or stone instead of tracery 
in gypsum sheets, and naturally much smaller openings in any 
fanlight (pl. 22.132, top windows). There are not many of these 
left in San'a', but more in towns which reached their apogee in 
the Middle Ages and have declined since, such as Thula (important : : 
in the 3rd/9th to 9th/15th centuries). The antiquity of alabaster 22.119 Construction of a house. Stone courses in an old wall. 
windows is well authenticated (see below). The oldest seem to 
have been single circular windows, as has already been observed; 
but pairs of circular windows, one above the other, held in a 
single, arched frame were also of great antiquity. In houses more 
than one hundred years old another type of window can be seen. 
This is a wide semicircular arch opening into the lobby of the 
diwan level. Sometimes there are windows set back one and a half 
to two metres, to provide a small balcony. In other cases there is 
a projecting masonry box for water jars below, and the window is 
set back slightly in its wide arch. The window is either made up 
of three circles in early plate tracery, or of several large sheets of 
alabaster butted together to provide a single surface (pls. 22.133 
-135). Houses which are reputedly old have noticeably more 


£ š = 


46 The oldest datable alabaster windows are those of the Shibam mosque, which 22.120 Construction of a house. A brick field, with the bricks, shaped in a 
were apparently installed to protect the fine ceiling from damage in the early wooden mould, laid to dry in the sun before firing in the kilns in the 
tenth century. Ronald Leweock & G. R. Smith. ‘Two Early Mosques in the background. 


Yemen’, AARP, London, 1973, IV. 
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22.121 Construction of a bouse, Detail of a house front, showing the decorative 
technique against the background of stone and brick. 
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22.122 Construction ofa house. A projecting screened wooden window in 
which water jars are kept to cool. 


22.123 Construction of a house. Laying the twigs across the beams of a ceiling. 
A thick laver of clay on the twigs serves as a sub-floor for the stone paving. 
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22.124 Part of a house under construction, showing the method of building 
arches without the use of wooden centering. 


22.125 Construction of a house. A carpenter making a window, sashes and 
frame, to be unhooked before setting in the building. 


alabaster windows than recent buildings." Coloured glass was 
originally inserted in very small pieces into a slab of gypsum 
plaster, to judge by the oldest examples (e.g. the house near the 
citadel, and pl. 86). This technique resembles closely that 
used in the windows of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 8 


47 Nazih, Rihiah, 176. ‘I passed by some of the places where I saw great alabas- 
ter (marmar) stones being sawn into fine transparent plates (alway) with 
special sharp saws. San‘a’ to the exclusion of anywhere else in the world, is 
distinguished by the craft (sina aA) because alabaster is used for window glass 
only in San‘a’.’ Cf. Ibid, IT, 14. 

48 Cresswell 5, plate 3. The earliest examples known in the Yemen are those 
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22.126 Construction of a house. Wooden tumbler locks seen from front and 
back. Wooden key shown top left. 
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22.127 Construction of a house. Making a gypsum window by cutting out the 
pattern from a wet panel. 


The antiquity of coloured glass in Islamic architecture is 
beyond dispute. It was used in Christian Constantinople in the 
sixth century A.D., and presumably it was under Byzantine 
influence that it passed into Arab buildings, The earliest 
coloured glass in San‘a’ is that in the Qubbat Talhah, which is in 


of the Ashrafiyyah mosque in Ta'izz, late 7th or 8th/late 13th or 14th century, 
where they both survive and are represented in blind windows as part of the 
stucco decoration. Ronald Lewcock & G. R. Smith, "Three medieval 
mosques in the Yemen’, Oriental Art, London, 1974, XX. 

49 Paulus Silentiarius's description of Sancta Sophia. 

50 Khirbat al-Mafjar, ca. 136/740; Mausoleum of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, Cairo; 
Tth/ 13th century. 
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22.128 External gypsum tracery, in two layers, in front of internal gypsum 
tracery fanlight. 


the style of the original building, i.e. early 11th/17th century 
(pl. 19.82). Zabarah*! says that ‘Ali Mustafa, of Nahr al-Mustafa 
in Shu‘ub, originally from Damascus, who came to the Yemen in 
the days of the Imam al-Mahdi al-‘Abbas b. al-Mansur al-Husayn, 
where he died in 1196/1782, was the first to bring glass panes/ 
sheets (azua; a-alwah) to the Yemen, and he was known because 
of them. He brought the Imam al-Mahdi tiles of porcelain (? a/wah 
al-gint) and built a diwan in Bustan al-Mutawakkil and covered its 
walls with porcelain (si) tiles. He was concerned with trading 
and profit in the Yemen. Niebuhr however, in 1763, observed 
that in the San‘a’ houses, ‘Il y entre alors un peu de jour par le 
moyen de petites fenétres rondes oü sont des vitres épaisses de 
Moscovte, que l'on voit au dessus des volets dans l'appartement. 
Les principaux Árabes ont dans leurs maisons de campagne au 
lieu de ces fenétres avec des vitres de Moscovie quelquefois des 
vitres peintes, qu'ils tirent de Venise?" Lower windows, in the 
houses with early tracery, were closed with grilles made of sizeable 
pieces of wood or of wrought iron .53 

Older houses do not seem to have had a separate structure on 
the roof containing the mafraj; such houses have the mafraj incor- 
porated as one of two or three rooms in the top storey of the house 


5] Nashr al-‘arf, IT, 303. 

52 Op. cit., trans. Heron, I, 333-4. 

53 The oldest examples known are those of Dhu Jiblah mosque ca. 477/1090 and 
the Muzaffar mosque at Ta'zz, mid 7th/l4th century. Ronald Lewcock & 
G. R. Smith, op. cit., 2. 

54 W. M. Müller, 'Sabaische Inschriften aus dem Museum in Ta'izz', Nene 
Ephemeris für Semitische Epigraphik. 1, Wiesbaden, 1972, 87-89, and J. 
Ryckmans, ‘Etudes d'épigraphie Sud-Arabe en Russe, 9 (année 19725, Biblio- 
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(e.g. houses N, NT, S, H and possibly M). However, there is 
some slight evidence that separate mafraj rooms on the roof were 
built much eatlier, see below. 


The Antiquity of the Type of Tower House 
Found in San‘a’ 

High houses existed in the Yemen in pre-Islamic times. A 
Himyarite inscription in Ta'izz Museum refers to the construction 
of a house with ‘six floors and six ceilings'.9* A stone of unknown 
provenance shows a graffito of a house with nine storeys. That 
the great San‘a’ palace of Ghumdan actually existed is attested in 
inscriptions and in many Islamic histories. It had at least seven 
high storeys, improbably as many as thirteen, and even twenty, 
more improbably still, and its total height awed all the historians. 
Reports of its height vary—one account says it was 200 cubits.% 
It was a square building with its four walls each executed in a 
different coloured stone: there was a special room at the top ‘with 
windows’ each fitted into a frame (‘door’) of marble, which in 
turn was held ‘in a jamb made of teak and ebony’. The ceiling of 
this upper room was variously described as being of ‘one large 
slab of marble',* i.e. of alabaster, so that [the shadow of] birds 
flying past might be seen.5® A high mound opposite the south 
east door of the Great Mosque, the top of which is actually the 
highest point of ground of the old city, is thought by both Islamic 
scholars and archaeologists to be formed of the ruins of this build- 
ing.5* It was possibly erected in the mid-3rd century A.D., and 
destroyed on the orders of ‘Uthman, the third Orthodox Caliph, 
in the 1st/7th century. 

The appearance of the pre-Islamic house in the Yemen almost 
certainly inspired the Axumite architectural style recorded in the 
great stelae of Axum, which are variously thought to date from 
the third and fourth or fifth and sixth centuries A.D. These 
include a number of features typical in the San‘a’ houses described 
above. They have the same formal symmetry, with one great 
entrance door (fig. 22.12}. There are no windows on the ground 
floor, but small windows clearly express a storage mezzanine 
above it. The first large windows, marking the first living floor, 
occur above that. The windows are made up in the same way as 
the San‘a’ windows. That is, there are wooden shuttered openings 
shown below, and over each a fanlight with a single large sheet of 
some material serving as glazing. The top floors are indicated as 
the most important levels, for on the great stela the top two floors 
(of the thirteen levels shown) have tracery grilles in the fanlights. 
There are eight stelae surviving at Axum on which these houses 
are represented, all with more than seven storeys. The door on 
the lowest level is carved three quarters full size, above that the 
scale is cleverly reduced while retaining the effect and all the 
details of actual buildings. The constructional technique repre- 
sented has bands of wood encircling the houses, of the type that 
still survive on many San‘a’ houses. One constructional detail 
shown at Axum is nowhere seen in the Yemen highlands now. 
This is the use of lateral pieces of timber running through the 
thickness of the wall and projecting beyond its face, to form 
square projections at the corners of the door and window frames, 
and circular bosses along the wooden bands. But the same tech- 
niques do survive in the coastal buildings of the Red Sea in the 
Yemen and Sa‘udi Arabia, where rubble stone and clay are widely 
used in high buildings, as they were in Axum, and in Southern 
Anatolia. 


theca Orientalis, 1974. 

55 C. Rathjens, Sabaeiza: Bericht über die archäologischen Ergebnisse, Hamburg, 
1953-66. 

56 Al-Razi, Tarikh, 21-2. 

57 Tbid. 

58 Ikhi, VIIE 23 seq. 

59 Seep. 44. 

60 See chapter: The History of San‘a’; and Jai! VIH, 19. 
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22.129 Characteristic decoration on a San‘a’ house. 


The first description of San‘a’ houses in Islamic times occurs 
in Ibn Rustah’s Kitab al-A ‘lag al-nafisah,®! written ca. 290-300/ 
903-913, He says that there are ‘good dwellings (manasi), some 
above others’, presumably meaning that they rise up behind each 
other to obtain the view and sun. ‘Mast of them are adorned with 
gypsum (ass), baked bricks (ajurr), and symmetrical stones. Some 
have foundations of gypsum and baked bricks, while the rest have 
beautiful symmetrical stone. Some of the ground floors are con- 
structed with gypsum and baked brick, some with [simply] 
gypsum. Most of the roofs (sath) are covered with pebbles on 
account of [Santa 's] rains.” 

Al-Hamdani, (ob. 330/943) includes several references to 
San‘a’ houses, One®? compares high mud towers (agam) with the 
dwellings of San‘a’ ‘because of their height’. Another® refers to 
excellent sanitation: "The least dwelling there has a well or two, a 
garden and long cess-pits separate from each-other, empty of 
ordure (adha), without smell or evil odours because of the hard 
concrete (al-gadad al-suib), and fine pasture land and clean place(s) 
to walk. A lavatory (mustarah) of these passes by inheritance from 
one to another over the centuries without being uncovered or 
swept.” The implication is that lavatories do not need to be 
drained or cleaned. 

Al-Razi, (ob.460/1073) describes the area around the Jabbanah 
during the ‘Abbasid rule of San‘a’ (138-248/755-862)9* ‘the 
61 Ed. M. J. de Goeje, Brbitorheca Geographorum Arabicorum, VII, Leiden, 1892, 

109, One should probably understand that the ground floors are sun-dried 

brick and gypsum. 

62 Sifah, 239-40. See Ihn Qutaybah, Kuab al-Shr toa- l-shu'ara? ed. de Goeje, 


Leiden, 1904, 225-6, for a man building an utm in San‘a’. 
63 ALIRU VHI, ed. al-Kirmili, 2. 


houses were upon the road right and left [of the single door of the 
Jabbanah], stretching up to the sky, with dwelling places and high 
rooms (ghuraf) of the most splendid construction and most beauti- 
ful workmanship. They were the most imposing of the dwellings 
(manazi!) of San‘a’—they were the dwelling places of such gover- 
nors as came from Iraq, and their entourage of those governors 
who had accompanied them, along with merchants and men of 
wealth, substance and easy circumstances who dwelt there. The 
shade of the musala and the Jabbanah came from a shadow 
extending from those houses upon the right and left because of 
the height of their ceilings and the loftiness of the building... 
They had fashioned rings of brass® like a hollow statue {timtal} 
in the form of a bull. On each of these doors there was a ring of 
brass like this statue. When any of them was struck with [the ring] 
it gave out a sound and a strong echo.’ 

Of the houses of San'2' generally, al-Razi says that they were 
‘tall and imposing and many had high prices'.59 

Ibn Batürah, who visited San‘a’, probably in 718/1331, wrote 
that it was “a large and well constructed city, built with bricks and 
plaster .5? 

The first European visitor to describe the houses was John 
Jourdain, who in 1609 saw ‘many faire houses'58 Sir Henry 
Middleton in 1611 found the town built ‘of stone and lime’.® 
Niebuhr described the houses in 1763 using the terms we use 
64 Tarikh, 90 seq. 

65 Cf. Axum stela. 
66 Raz, 111-2. 
67 Travels, trans. H.A.R. Gibb, Cambridge, 1962, tL, 371. 


68 Cf. p. 108b. 
69 Cf. p. 108b. 
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22.130 A decorated house front. 


today, and published the earliest known illustration of them, a 
drawing of a house in Bir al-Azab which is in the style 
still in use, with the natural exception of large glass sashes behind 
the shutters in the upper windows which were introduced within 
the last century." Cruttenden’s drawings of 1836" are quite 
recognisable. The oldest photographs of houses (pls. 10. 14-16 and 
pl. 22.133) show that the general style in use in the late nineteenth 
century has continued unchanged to the present day, although 


70 CE p. 442a. 


71 Cf p. 111b. 
72 Cf. Ibid and pl, 9.5. 
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22.131 A house for part of which there is believed to be documentary evidence 


of an age of six hundred years. 


22.132 Windows of an old type in San‘a’. 


there were a few ancient houses stili surviving then, as is mentioned 
above.'? Since the war and Egyptian occupation from 1962-68 
there have been many modern innovations, the use of concrete, 
steel doors, larger windows, a tendency to prefer low villas to the 
tower houses of the oid city, and the use of bright colours in 
decoration. Nevertheless the old crafts and the traditional building 
styles retain their popularity and are everywhere still in use, 


22. 133 A Turkish photograph from the late nineteenth century showing a 
Sarg’ house of an early type which no longer survives. The upper window are 
single circles of alabaster. (University Library, Istanbul. 


22.134 Windows of a tvpe once fashionable contained inside a large arch. 


The Origin of the San‘a’ Type of Tower House 


The San‘a’ house belongs to a type which does not differ in its 
essential concepts throughout north and south Yemen," with the 
exception of the Red Sea coast. In the latter area there are two 
distinct types of house. One is single storeyed with a front court- 
yard, conforming to ancient Egyptian, East African, Omani and 
Persian precedents. The other is high, like the Yemeni house of 
the highlands, but its construction and pattern of distribution of 


73 CL Brian Doe and R. B. Serjeant. *A Fortified Tower-house in Wadi Jirdan 
(W'ahidi Sultanate)’, BSOAS, London 1975, XXXVII, i. 
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22.135 Large arch fanlights used to light the central lobby on the upper floors of 
an old house. 


22.136 House GI, in San‘a’, believed to be an early seventeeth century Jewish 
house in the old citv. 
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Fig. 22.13 House J in the Jewish quarter. Plans and section. 


rooms are sufficiently different to allow us to consider it as a separate 
type. It belongs to the world of the Red Sea trading cities, ulti- 
mately linking up with the houses of Mecca and Medina through 
Jeddah; this type also occurs on the other side of the Red Sea, in 
such towns as Suakin/Sawakin.”4 

The houses of the Yemeni highlands extend further north to 
include the areas that were anciently part of the Yernen, particu- 
larly Najran. Here, although there are minor differences, the 
concept of the house is essentially identical with that of San‘a’. In 
the northern Hijaz the Yemeni pattern of living does not occur, 
although the houses are still high square blocks without proper 
courtyards; it is possible that in the remote past the two types of 
house shared a common ancestor. 

It is abundantly clear that the Yemeni highland house has no 
links at all with courtyard houses of ancient type, which occurred 
in antiquity in basically the same form from Spain and Morocco 
to Mesopotamia. 

The Yemen highland house therefore appears unique, a 
product of Arabia and probably of South Arabia itself. 

The only qualification which needs be made to this statement 
is that, since ordinary houses are usually stylistically the descen- 
dants of the palaces of a preceding generation, there may prove to 
have been some mutual interaction between the ancient palaces of 
the Axumite empire in Ethiopia and those of Southern Arabia, a 
problem that awaits further archaeological excavation in beth 
countries, 

The earliest staircases designed as a series of straight flights 
around a square central pillar are always assumed by architectural 
historians to be those of the Nabateans, in their early temples and 
tombs in Palestine? The staircases of later buildings in the 
Mediterranean were evolved from these. Future archaeological 
excavation may demonstrate whether the Nabatean staircase owed 


74 Jean-Pierre Greenlaw, fhe coral buildings of Suakin, London, 1976. 
75 Temple of Allat at Ram, mid 2nd c. A.D., temples at Gerasa, theatre and 
baths at Philippopolis. 
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its origin in turn to Southern Arabia, as seems possible, or whether 
the influence was in the reverse direction. 

Ancient Persian influence in Yemeni house design, dating 
back to the period of Persian rule in the Yemen immediately 
before the acceptance of Islam, seems unlikely to have been very 
profound. However, it was a traditional Zoroastrian practice to 
treat the entrance hall as a transitional zone, with a double set of 
doors for protection, one on the outer street side, and the other 
door at the entrance to the house proper.5 The older San‘a’ 
houses seem to preserve something of such an idea in the strong 
opening through which one has to pass into the staircase. Often 
this has its own lockable door (e.g. pl. 22.84). 

"Fraditional aspects of Yemeni houses which distinguish them 
are, besides their height and the absence of courtyards, their 
tendency to strict symmetry in plan and elevation, and the high 
quality of their construction, their finishes, and their maintenance. 

The pattern of use of a Yemeni house testifies to the strength 
of the family and the clan in Yemeni life, for the retention of a 
large room (the diwan) for all important events affecting the 
family—childbirth, marriage, pilgrimage celebrations, and the 
laying out of the dead, is extremely rare elsewhere in the Islamic 
world. 


The Jewish House 


There were large numbers of Jews living in the Yernen from the 
pre-Islamic era. At the time of the emigration of 1949 to 1950 
they constituted roughly a fifth of the population of San‘a’, 
dwelling in al-Qa‘ to the west of Bir al-‘Azab, but largely working 
during the daytime in the old city as craftsmen, merchants or 
builders. 


Sir H.W. Bailey, personal communication. 
CË. p. 391. 
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22.138 House J in the Jewish quarter. Exterior. 


7? See chap. 20. 
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22.139 House J in the Jewish Quarter. Courtyard, south west corner. 


The history of the Jews in San‘a’ has already been studied." 
They appear to have lived unsegregated from Muslims throughout 
the old city until in 1066/1679 they were moved away to near the 
Red Sea coast. A year or so later they were permitted to return to 
San‘a’ though no longer to dwell within the old walls, but instead, 
they were allowed to settle next to the Bawniyah quarter, which 
seems to have been a village already established for more than a 
century. The area of al-Qa' built up by them soon had its own 
narrow suq and, in 1906, more than thirty synagogues.?* 

Before the Jews emigrated from San‘a’ their houses were visited 
and studied by a number of scholars, which resulted in the publi- 
cation in 1957 of Jewish Domestic Architecture in San‘a’, Yemen 
by Carl Rathjens.”? Subsequently, the son of the Chief Rabbi of 
Yemen, Joseph Qafih, published in Hebrew, Jewish Life in San‘a’ 

As the Jews left, their houses were taken over by Muslims, 
who usually proceeded to live in them making only the most 
minor changes. Thus it is possible to study many of the houses 
today, measuring them, and producing accurate plans and sections 
for the first time. This work also enables some conclusions 
to be reached which differ slightiy from those of the earlier studies. 

House J (fig. 22.13; pls. 22.138-42) is a relatively small house 
in a street close to the centre of al-Qa‘. It does not differ in any 
substantial way from the largest houses of the quarter, which 
simply proliferate the number of rooms and apartments, and have 
a larger courtyard or courtyards to make this possible. 

The essential difference between the Jewish house and the 
Isiamic house was that the former had as its focus a courtyard 
from which all the main rooms opened on the roof. A second 
peculiarity was the Jewish practice of arranging the rooms around 
the courtyard so that two were seldom on the same level, the 
principal entertaining room being highest, the diwan next, and so 
on downwards until the kitchen was below the level of the court- 
yard and the lavatory lower still. This involved small flights of 
stairs before each doorway leading up or down. 

The explanations given for both these features are religious. 
The need for a courtyard was explained to Goitein: ‘According to 
strict Jewish law, during the Feast of Tabernacles, celebrated for 
seven days in September-October, a man should not only take all 
his meals in a room covered only with branches of a tree or similar 
light material, but also sleep in it.” The courtyard made possible 


78 Brauer, Jemenitische Juden, 306 seq., gives a list of twenty-four synagogues. 
79 Jerusalem, 1957. 
80 Jerusalem, 1966. 
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22.140 House J in the Jewish Quarter. Courtyard, north west corner. 


this temporary construction, but Goitein adds, “in order that the 
light material covering the tabernacle should not be blown away 
by the winds', one had to build a screen wall around the courtyard, 
called a kuwwabah.*! The screen wall was sometimes pierced 
with a projecting masonry box for water jars, and even by areas of 
gypsum tracery contained in arches. 

The hierarchy of levels around the courtyard probably has 
something to do with the first explanation. That is, as the court- 
yard served to house the tabernacle during a brief period each 
year, it became a sacred place for that time,®* and no room could 
be exactly on a level with it. In particular the lavatory and bath- 
room had to be below it, as they were in the synagogue. The 
extra height given to the entertaining room is due to the necessity 
of giving it a view.” 

The front door openings of Jewish houses are usually simple 
rectangular constructions in large blocks of stone, like the oldest 
houses in the old city. Jewish door knockers are frequently like 
Islamic ones, but there is also the use of a ring as a knocker, recall- 
ing the type mentioned by the historians (p. 493). 


81 Ibid, 6. 

82 The Jews from Yemen continue this practice to this day. This information 
and the translation of Joseph Qafih’s Fewish Life m San‘a’. 

83 The explanation given for this feature by Rathjens (p. 14) does not conform 
with the houses studied here. 

84 There is an unaccounted for space between the ceiling of this storeroom and 
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House J has a single door from the street into a stone-paved 
lobby which has two short flights of stairs down to right and left 
into stables; also on the right is the long flight leading upstairs 
while straight ahead is a short flight leading down to the lowered 
ground floor under the courtyard and the rooms on either side of it. 

Entering the large open central space of the lowered ground 
floor, there is a room containing stone hand-mills raised on stone 
sockets on the left, a second storeroom with shelves next to it, 
while on the right there are two storerooms, through one of which 
one enters the garden which adjoins the house;" the latter was 
probably the workshop of the Jewish house. A third room is 
entered only from the garden, and was once perhaps the room 
used by the Jews for the distillation of brandy. 

Above, the staircase disgorges onto the open courtyard (Agra). 
On the right (south) a short flight of three steps leads up to al- 
makan al-kabir, the equivalent of the Islamic dwan in both design 
and function. This Jewish room differs from the diwan only in 
occasionally having a raised masonry bench at one end, a /rzwan.® 
Next to this room on the right in house J is a low bathroom (with- 


the floor of the large room above. Such spaces were kept by the Jews as low 
storage-places entered through a hole in the ceiling which was afterwards 
plastered over. Cf. Rathjens, op. cit., and Qàfih, ap. cit. Similar hiding 
places for valuable goods were sometimes built into Islamic houses. 

85 Cf. Rathjens and Goitein, op. cit., 24, n. 14. 

86 Cf. p. 455a. 


22.141 House J in the Jewish Quarter. Kitchen. 


out a lavatory} which is down two steps. 

On the other side of the courtyard, the left (north), there is the 
main reception room, raised so that it has to be approached up a 
flight of five steps. Under it is a kitchen, entered by descending 
two steps. Further away (east) there is a small room for general 
use, two steps above the courtyard. 

On the same side of the courtyard as the staircase (west) there 
is a second living room three steps up, with a scullery (sai) 
underneath for washing dishes: the latter is entered from the 
kitchen. Entered from the other side of the kitchen, and placed 
under the small courtyard room, is a storeroom without windows, 
used as a larder. 

The ficors of the main rooms in a Jewish house were made of a 
beaten bed of clay and pebbles (gagad), and not generally of the 
stone paving used in Islamic houses. 

Frequently the doors opening from the courtyard have a small 
timber ledge above them to shed the rain. 

The open courtyard has a drained floor on the south east corner 
for washing clothes, dishes and, on sunny days, even small children. 
It is screened from its neighbours and the wind by a high wall 
penetrated by a masonry cooling box for water jars. Warm water 
for washing was obtained by the Jews by leaving water in big 
brass bowls standing in the sun.8? There were usually aromatic 
plants growing in pots along the screen wall. 

The lavatory is not, in this house, approached from the court- 
yard, which it is in many other cases, but from a landing half way 
up the staircase; this takes it even further than usual below court- 
yard level. 

The Jewish houses of al-Qa‘ are not built of squared ashlar 
stonework and baked brick, but of the common rural building 
materials, rubbie stonework, unbaked brick and coursed clay. 
These materials are usually plastered over with clay plaster 
reinforced with chaff or an admixture of animal dung. This 
surface looks very fine indecd as long as it is annually renewed, 
and has the advantage that it forms an impervious skin over every- 
thing underlying it. So these materials, with translucent alabaster 
panels set into them for windows (pl. 22.138) may not necessarily 
have been used in al-Qa‘ because the Jews were uncertain whether 
they might be moved out again and lose almost everything, as had 
happened in 1066/1679. Instead, they may have been chosen 
because they had discovered the technique of building with them 
to be economical and structurally superior to the stone and baked 
brick of San‘a’, at least in low buildings. The houses in the old 
city that seem to have been Jewish houses before 1066/1679 are 
much closer to the Islamic houses both in heighr and building 


materials. 

87 In Hadramawt also, for example in Tarim, water for culinary and other 
purposes was placed on the roof in aluminium dust to heat and thereby 
economise in fuel, Water so heated quickly boiled over a light fire of palm 
leat (sa'f£). 
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22.142 House J in the Jewish Quarter. Grinding mills on the lower level. 


The Jewish houses of al-Qa* are much lower than Islamic 
houses in accordance with the sumptuary regulations of Islamic 
South Arabia. True, there is a record that the houses were 
originally higher in al-Qa‘ and were reduced by edict of the Imam; 
no doubt they were. But they were also larger in plan than they 
had ever been able to be in the press of the old city, for at least 
hundreds of years before. The advantage of the increased size of 
the plan, of course, was that more living rooms were able to be 
grouped around the courtyard. As this also increased the area 
available for storerooms and stables underneath, the mezzanine 
could be eliminated. Thus the height of the house could be 
reduced from four levels to two, with great increase in amenity, 
If a rich man could acquire a larger site, or join two houses 
together, as often seems to have happened, then he could continue 
to increase the accommodation without going upwards, some- 
thing that could not easily be done in the Islamic house with its 
more rigid concept of grouping rooms around a single staircase 
instead of around large and flexible courtyards. 

This seems borne out by the few remaining Jewish houses in 
the old city. They are higher, built of ashlar stone and baked 
brick, with the courtyard at the third level. Although they were 
subsequently altered, it is possible to see that, as the courtyards 
were smaller, the living rooms were grouped around them on two 
levels, and this necessitated several separate staircases which 
climbed more than the height of a storey to reach the rooms they 
served (pl. 22.137). There are similar Jewish houses, apparently 
dating from medieval times, preserved at Thula. 

Finally, the origin of the Jewish house in San‘a’ does not seem 
to link, as Rathjens pestulated, with courtyard houses of Mediter- 
ranean type, nor with a hypothetical courtyard house in pre-Islamic 
South Arabia, of which there is as yet no evidence. It seems, 
instead, to be an adaptation of the indigenous Yemeni house to 
Jewish needs, or at most a fusion, probably before Islam, of 
Jewish living concepts from the north with ancient local tradi- 
tions of construcrion and dwelling. 

To convince ourselves of this it is only necessary to examine 
what happened ro the Mediterranean courtyard house when the 
shortage of space forced buildings upwards in Cairo during the 
Middle Ages. 

The concept of the Mediterranean urban house is that the 
rooms look inward to the courtyard (Greek houses at Priene, 
Pergamon, Delos, etc., and the Roman domus at Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, etc.). The essential difference between the Jewish house 
in San‘a’ and the Cairo house is that in the latter the courtyard 
remained the visual focus of rhe house. In particular, there is an 


88 Brauer, Jemenitische Juden, 269. Fourteen prohibitions are listed including 
‘Constuire de maisons plus hautes que les maisons des musulmans." 

89 Niebuhr, Keisebeschreibung, 1774, 422: Description, L, 336, no Jew was allowed 
to build over 14 coudeées!dhirà' in height. 
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On the contrary the rooms look outwards, the diwan looking at 
other houses across its garden, the mangar at other houses across 
the rooftops, exactly as happens in the Islamic houses of San‘a’. 


open loggia, now on a higher level, looking down into the court- 
yard. But in house J in $an‘a’, in this respect typical of the Jewish 
houses there, there is no centralized visual focus in the courtyard. 


Fig. 22.14 Houses MM and B. Elevations. 
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Chapter 23 
The Public Bath 


(Hammam ,; pl., 
hammamiat )! 


The earliest European account of a public bath in South Arabia 
is, strangely enough, of one at Aden where one would have 
imagined the climate so hot as to make it hardly necessary. 


I must confess, that there are not to be seen of the kind, fairer 
Stoves and Baths than those of this Town [Aden];they are all 
lin'd with Marble, or Jasper, and cover’d with a fair Dome, 
through which the Light comes, which is adorn'd within 
side with Galleries, supported by magnificent Columns. All 
the Building is perfectly well divided into Chambers, Closets, 
and other vaulted Appartments, which all meet at the principal 
Hall of the Dome. "Tis needless to give here a more particular 
Description, and to speak of what passes in these agreeable 
Places; tis much the same as is to be seen in the great Cities 
of Turky; of which the Accounts of the Levant make frequent 
mention. 


De la Roque? 


Ritual ablution, simple reasons of cleanliness and comfort 
apart, is one of the basic requirements of Islam, for one cannot 
perform a valid prayer unless one is in a state of ritual purity. In 
the Yernen, more especially in the north, water is not always easy 
to obtain, and round $an‘a’ fuel is expensive. That well-water is 
drawn by human labour for the household, coupled with fuel 
problems, naturally does not encourage extensive washing of the 
person. Though of course in the highlands there is open-air 
bathing in running streams or pools, the cold months for an 
appreciable part of the year are not conducive to bathing. ‘Cold 
is the enemy of religion, al-Bard *aduiwto al-din, runs a well- 
known proverb—because it renders one reluctant to perform the 
prerequisite ablution in cold water, and many is the time one has 
heard early morning ablutions accompanied by grunts and groans 
at the bitter cold of the water on one's limbs. 

The heated indoor bath in northern Yemen is certainly a 
desirable luxury, to the extent that the Badawi proverb quoted by 
Nazih? whendiscussing the public baths of San‘a’ ,is mostapposite— 
‘Na'im al-dunya ft "I-hammaám, The (whole) delight of this world 
lies in the hot bath.’ 


1 The public baths are sometimes referred to by foreign visitors as ‘steam baths’ 
or "Turkish baths’. Neither term is correct. The baths do not use steam, 
either for heating or for bathing inside the hot rooms. Nor were the baths 
introduced into the Yemen by the Turks—nor indeed were such baths 
developed by the Turks in Anatolia, having their origins, as they do, in a long 
evolution during the Byzantine era, from the hot baths of the ancient world. 
For these reasons the San‘a’ baths are referred to here simply as ‘public baths’. 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Encycl. Islam, 2nd ed., art. hammam, says that already 
even in the 4th/l0th century Aammamar Rumiyyah, Greek baths, are alluded 
to in Arabic literature. 

2 A voyage ro Arabia Foelix, London, 1732. For a public bath at Zabid, at the 
end of the Bth/14th century, see Hikoichi Yajima, Chronicle of the Rasulid 
dynasty of Yemen, Tokio, 1974, 57 and 61, called Dar al-Hammam. 


There is a number of hot springs in the Yemen used as public 
baths—those at al-Sukhnah in the Tihamah were favoured by 
Imam Ahmad Hamid al-Din, the warm baths of Hammam ‘Ali 
are well known, and, for instance, in the Wadi Madhab of the 
Barat region, there is a hammam or hot spring where as many as 
twenty cars may sometimes be seen today, with bathers from 
Sa'dah or Khamir. There are probably many more but one does 
not know whether they had anything to do with the introduction of 
the fuel-heated hammam. 

The question as to when the public hot bath, the hammam, 
was first introduced into the Yemen is not an easy one. According 
to Fraenkel, Aazrrmam itself is a loan word in Arabic from Aramaic, 
which, he maintains, derived it from the classical Thermae. In 
Hadramawt however the word hammam is used in the sense of a 
covered hall? part of the mosque inside which the prayer is 
performed when it is cold, but it does not seem to have any direct 
connection—at least with hammam the bath. It is, of course, true 
that in winter water is heated at Hadrami mosques of the interior. 
There do not seem to have been ñammanms in our technical sense 
at pre-Islamic Mecca and Medina—not only has the writer no 
recollection of any mention of them in early Islamic literature, 
but several Traditions (Hadith) support the view that the Hijazis 
were not acquainted with them. Ibn Majah reports the following, 
‘The land of the Persians/foreigners (a/-4'ajrm) will be opened up 
to (conquered by) you and therein you will find houses called 
hammamat. Let not men enter them without a waist-wrapper 
(izar), and prohibit women from entering them (at all) unless sick 
or following parturition (sufasa') Then again Muhammad 
forbade the Aammamaz to men and women, then permitted men 
to enter them in waist-wrappers (mayazir) but did not extend 
permission to women. ‘A’ishah, says yet another Tradition, was 
visited by certain women of al-Sham (Syria or simply the north) 
to whom she said, “You are those whose women enter the baths." 
The tenor of the injunction that follows is against a woman taking 
off her clothes except in her husband's house? 

It does not automatically follow, accepting the proposition 
that the #amsmam was not found in the pre-Islamic Hijaz, that it 

3 RiBlah, I, 150. 

4 Cf. A. Grohmann, Südarabizm als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Wien, 1917, I, 13, 187. 
The south Arabian coast has also hot springs as in Wahidi territory, and in 
Hadramawt at Tabalah and al-Hami. 

5 Cf. R. B. Serjeant, ‘Mihrab’, BSOAS, London, 1959, XXII, 444. 

6 Sunan, ed. Muhammad Fu'ad ‘Abd al-Bagi, Cairo, n-d, IL, 1233; a similar 
Tradition is in Aba Dawud, Sunan, section on the hammam. 

7 Ibid, 1234. y 

8 Al-Tirmidhi in section Adab, 43. Al-Tirmidhi, section Salar, 119, reports 
also, ‘The earth, all of it is a place of prostration (masjid = mosque) except the 
hammam. There is a Tradition with a counter-Tradition about the lawfulness 


of the recitation of the Qur'an in the Aammam, and one against praying in the 
hammam, etc. 
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23.1 Hammam Yasir. The facade containing the entrance door, approached 


down the narrow lane. 


23.2 Hammam Yasir. Interior of the changing room. The domed ceiling is 
supported on doubie squinch arches. 


Key to all figures 


a animal stalls 
cu court upper level 
eu entrance hall upper level 
gh ghayi—water level 

k kitchen 

m mafraj 

o loading and mounting animals 
pir cold pool room 

rl library 

t terrace 

¥ rain water cistern 
wr weli ramp 
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b bathroom 
ch changing room 
f warm room 
h excrement room 
1 lobby 
mn minaret 
or restaurant/eating place 
q public ablution area 
s store 
tm tomb 
vm man in charge 
x minbar 


iy. 


23.3 Hammam Yasir. View of the changing room. 


23.4 Hammam Yasir. View of the changing room. Note the palm leaf matting 
on the floor. 


br boiler 

d diwan 

fr furnace room 
hr hot room 

lt laundry terrace 

n mihrab 

p passage 

r room—general use and sleeping 
sh sheep pens 

tr treasury 

w well 

y women’s room and wardrobe 


c court 

e entrance hall 

g grinding mills 

j grain and fruit store 
ib lavatory/bathroom 
nw washing floor 

pl pool 

rr reception room and business 
sp shop 

u shaft 
wb water cooling box 

z manzar 


The Public Bath 


Fig. 23.1 Hammam Yasir. Ground plan, roof plan, and long section through 
the building. 
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was also unknown in the highly civilized Yemen. The Persian 
Abna’ who, we know, controlled the Qapi district of San‘a’ before 
Islam, could have introduced it there, but there is no evidence 
that in any way suggests this in the literary sources at our disposal. 
For the present it is safest to assume that the hammam was 
introduced after Islam, but it can be postulated that this took 
place possibly even in the Umayyad period. In this connection it 
is interesting to learn that in Bagrah in the early days of the 
Umayyads, the Governor, the redoubtable Ziyad b. Abi-hi ‘used 
to prohibit Aammamat except in the places where they would 
cause detriment to no-one.” His regulation, one imagines, is 
taking into account such factors as smell, smoke and drainage, not 
moral issues. One would expect the introduction of fammamat to 
San‘a’ when Qusayr ‘Amrah and the Khirbat al-Mafjar baths had 
been constructed, even if the actual style or architecture might 
be different. 

The very fact that the first Zaydi Imam, al-Hadi, is credited 
with pronouncements about bath-keepers in his f;gh implies that 
public baths were already in existence before 900 A.D. in the 
Yemen. Al-Razi! records that in 353/964 there were 13 public 
baths in San‘a’, and in 381/991, 106 mosques and 12 public baths. 
That the Zammams al-Razi speaks of were the hot baths and not 
mere bathing places is evident in that he says, “A man enters the 
hammam and stays there an hour until his sweat commences, 
then he (goes on) sweating.' 

Whatever theoretical objections or prejudices there may have 
been about hammaris in the very early days of Islamic expansion 
the bath very quickly became associated with the mosque, no 
doubt because of its value as a place of ablution before prayer. 
This can already be seen in the account of Baghdad by Ibn al- 
Jawzil! (late 6th/12th century) and one finds this in the main 
towns of the Yemen, as for example Rada‘, where ‘Amir b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab built his beautiful mosque, and at the same time 
constructed a public bath close beside it. 

The manuals of #isbah, market and town regulations deal also 
with the public bath, and these remain constant over the centuries 
so that the regulations of Qarnun San‘a’ hardly differ in any respect 
from those of the third century Imam, Urrüsh.!? 

The great Islamic theologian al-Ghazali? (11th-12th century 
A.D.) epitomizes the ‘Manners of the Bath’ as ‘covering the privy 
parts and lowering the eyes to avoid looking at the privy 
turning to look (at others) and withholding greeting, sitting about 
little, washing after sexual intercourse (jJanabah) before entering, 
and washing the feet with water before going out for this puts 
headache away’. There was even a Yemeni book on the bath 
composed by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Haymi (flor. 1073-1151/ 
1662-1738), Hada'tg a-nammam fima ja'a fi "Hammam, though 
whether copies are still extant is unknown to us, most likely a 
book on rules of conduct. 


9 Al-Baladburi, Ansab af4:ihraf, ed. M. Schloessinger and M. J. Kister, 
Jerusalem, 1971, IVa, 193. 

10 Tarikh, 114-5, 95. 

11 Managib Baghdad, Baghdad, 1342 A.H., 24, providing also statistics on the 
number of baths in Baghdad. For this and some other references see M. ‘Abdul 
Jabbar Beg, ‘Workers in the Hammamat in the Arab Orient in the early Middle 
Ages’, Revista degli Stud? Oneniali, Roma, 1973, XLVII, 77-80. Cf. E. Bosworth, 
The medieval Islamic underworld, Leiden, 1976, 198, 300, passim, Abū Dulaf and 
Safiyy al-Din al-Hilli and their descriptions of rogues and vagabonds. In the cold 
weather the beggars called Sásanis seek to sleep by the stakeholes of the bath 
furnaces. 

12 Qanun San‘a’, section 49, i... Cf. Serjeant, ‘An early Zaidi manual of bisbah’, 
27 


13 AFA4a5 fi I-Din, Cairo, n.d. (1935 2), 9. 

14 Nashr ai-‘arf, I, 252. 

15 Ibid, E, 298; cf. ibid, II, 47, and I, 113, for another poem on the bath. The 
4th/10th century Baghdad anthelogist Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan akma am, 
Cairo, 1352 H., IL, 240 seq., has a section on Fad! ai-hammam, and one on 
Dhamm ai-hammam. You see that its walls have fountains, and its sky has 
many moons (kathirat a/-agmar)—these last doubtless the small glazed circles 
in domes, to admit light; battle scenes with knights decorate the walls. Animal 
scenes have lions of war over smaller animals (Gambar) and over Mahri camels 
(mahari). There are 
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Lest all these precepts convey too serious an impression, it 
must be said that the bath is centre of social intercourse and relaxa- 
tion as the eye-witness accounts below will show. The poet al- 
Khafanji (mid 12th/18th century)? in the dialogue (musawarah) 
between the rival villages of Bir al-‘Azab and al-Rawdah, has Bir 
al-‘Azab boast of possessing a Jupmmam (which today al-Rawdah 
also has), and, among others, two celebrated verses were composed 
by a poet and official of the latter part of the 11th/17th century on 
being met by a friend who asked him why he had gone to the bath, 


I entered not the bath on pleasure bound. 

How so— when passion's fire consumes my frame? 
Mere flowing tears sufficing not I found, 

I entered that each limb might weep the same! 


Some wealthy San‘ani families and at least one inn (Samsarat-al- 
Muzayyin, see p. 290b) had at one time private Ahammams, but the 
expense of their maintenance, necessitating, as it did, the residence 
in the household of a member of a bath-keeper family (Bammamt), 
meant that the number of private hammamat was severely limited. 

There are seventeen public baths in San'a' today, one of them 
in the ‘Urdi, the 19th century Turkish Barracks. 


List of the Baths of San‘a’ 


Hammam al-Sultan 

Situated west of Masjid al- Taqwal on the west side of Bustan 
al-Sulan Quarter. Sultan Tughtakin. b. Ayyub constructed 
Hammam al-Sultan at the time when he laid out (zkAtagf) the 
Quarter called Bustan al-Sultan west of al-Sa'ilah which at that 
date formed the furthest west boundary of San‘a’ town. This 
Quarter he laid out as a place of residence for himself, his family, 
ministers and men of state, building many palaces (qusun), 
mosques and baths in it, and extending Ghayi Alaf to it. These 
palaces flourished until the Amir Yahya b. Hamzah, brother of 
the Imam ‘Abdullah b. Hamzah entered $an‘a’ and destroyed the 
Sultan's palaces, removing their doors, windows and timbers to 
Zafar al-Zahir (Zafar of Dhi Bin). The last known restoration of 
this bath was in the period of the Imam al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah b. 
Ahmad (ob. 1251/1835-6) who ordered it to be restored, but it 
continued to preserve its older name. 


Hammam al-Tawashi 


Situated east of the road leading from Süq ‘Aqil to Bab Shu'üb. 
Al-Tawashi, the envoy whom the Sultan of India sent with a 
large present to the Pasha Muhammad, a Turkish governor of the 
Yemen, stayed some time in San'a! and constructed Hammam al- 
Tawashi in the lOth/l6th century, assigning the revenue it 
produced as a wagf or pious foundation to the Tawashi Mosque 


Wa-yanabi'-un ka-qudbant durr-in 
Tatakafa min wara'i 'Ljidari 
Fountains like branches of pearls 
inclining to each other beyond the wall 


Another verse says the bath is 


Manzil-un takhia‘u dina-ka ft-hi 

Hina ta'ti-hi kal'a "Lizari 

À place in which you take off your religion 
When you come to it having taken off the izar. 


A proverb in the collection of al-Maydani, ed. Freytag, Bonn, 1838-43, ILI, 
330, runs ‘Man la ya'rifu ‘I-bana’a (sic) yata'jabu ‘ala qubban "I-hammam, 
He who knows nothing of building marvels at the dome of the Bath." 

An amusing verse is quoted in Abu Tammam's Hamasah (with comment. 
of Tibrizi, IT, 172) compiled in the first half of the 3rd/9th century, of a 
Badawi who said to one of his sons when the boy entered the hammam and 
the lime (murah) he had used, burned him. 

I forbade the two of you to (use) lime and it burned you both. 
Often an evil bath there is, the water of which scalds! 


l6 Masajid San‘a’, 22. The mosque was constructed in 1176/1762-3, but we 


have no information as to whether the mosque and bath were in any way 
associated. 


23.6 Hammam Yasir. View of the pool in the cold pool room. 


which he also constructed. Yahya b. al-Husayn supplies informa- 
tion on this in Arba’ a-zaman under the events of 1028/1618- 19.17 


Hammam al-Mutawakkil 


Situated at Bab al-Sabah, north of the Dome (Qubbah) of 
Al-Mutawakkil on the course of al-Ghayl al-Aswad. It was built 
by the Imam al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim b. al-Husayn (1128-39/ 
1716-27) and restored by al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad (1231-51/ 
1816-35). 


17 Cf. Masajid San‘a’, 69; Ghayar al-amani, 11, 813. 


The Public Bath 
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23.7 Hammam Yasir. Interior of the central temperate room. 


23,8 Hammam Shukr. Interior of the western temperate room. 


Hammam al-‘Urg: (The Barracks Bath) 


Inside the Barracks, situated to the south of the lower ‘Urdi. 
Field-marshal ‘Abdullah Pasha of the Ottoman Army constructed 
it during the second Ottoman occupation. 


Hammam al-Hamdani 


Situated on the eastern edges of al-Bawniyah district. It was 
founded by the shaykh ‘Ali Yahya al-Hamdani who had been in 
the Sudan and was one of the rich merchants of San‘a’, in business 
in a big way. Built in the vicinity of his own dwelling some forty 
years ago, it was first private, restricted to him, his family and 
guests, but after their financial affairs deteriorated his heirs leased 
it out to become a public bath, and it is now known as al-Na'im. 


San'a'—An Arabian Islamic City 


23.9 Hammam Shukr. Interior of the side hot room which is used for 


exercising. 


23.11 Hammam Shukr. Another view of the bath above roof level. 
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23.12 Hammam Shukr. Interior of the side hot room which is kept dark. 


Hammam ‘Al 


Situated west of Masjid al-Qadi. The Amir ‘Ali son of the 
Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din constructed Hammam ‘Ali about 
twenty years ago, it being at che present time the best-known of 
the baths for cleanliness, fashion, elegance and health. 


Hammam al-Abhar 


Situated north west of Bab al-Yaman. 


Hammam al-Bawntyah 


Situated in al-Bawniyah, one of the Quarters of Bir al-‘Azab, 
north of the road leading from Bab al-Sabah eastwards to al-Sulbi!® 
(known since 1962 as Maydan al-‘Ulufi, called after an officer 
who attempted to assassinate Imam Ahmad in the Hodeidah 
Hospital in 1961). Al-Khafanji!® (mid 12th/18th century), as seen 
above, speaks of the wells, hammam, samsarah and sug of al- 
Bawniyah. 


18 A gulbi is a piece of hard open ground. 
19 CL a-Tara'if al-mukhtarah min shirt al-Khafanjt wa-'l-Qarah, ed. Ahmad 
Husayn Sharaf al-Din, Cairo ?, 1970, 75 fT. 


23.13 Hammam Shukr. The characteristic appearance of a public bath building 
externally, 


Hammam al-Fila’*® 

Situated in the north west corner of the old city to the east of 
the Sa'ilah. It is said to be one of the baths constructed before the 
10th/16th century, and it was private to the Jews when they used 
to live in San‘a’ town. When the Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al- 
Hasan, known as Sayl al-Layl?! ordered them to be removed from 
this Quarter in 1086/1675-6 to a Quarter restricted to them 
exclusively within which he permitted them to construct resi- 
dences for themselves, making gates for the Quarter in the wall 
surrounding it, Hammam al-Jila’ became restricted to the Muslims. 
The construction of the present bath is thought to be only two 
hundred years old, 


Hammam ai-Humaydi 


Situated east of the road leading from Bab al-Yaman to al- 
Nazarah Street. Al-Hajari£? suggests that the Hammam and the 
Humaydi mosque were set up by the ancestor of Bayt al-Humaydi, 
a family still living in San‘a’. The hammam, the mosque, and two 
other mosques, al-Madhhab and Janah, all use the same well which 
has a saéi/ at it. 


20 Jila, says Qadi Ismail, is pronounced with the modification of the vowel of 
the fir, í instead of a, as is customary in San'a' dialect. 

21 His biography is given in ai-Badr af-fair, L, 43, etc. He was known as Sayl 
al-Layl because of the sudden overwhelming nature of his attack in the 
campaigns he waged, like a flood coming down in the night. 

22 Masajid San‘a’, 48-9. 

23 Ibid, 115, 140, the latter speaking of Hafat Hammam Saba’. 

24 Qu'ah (pl, guz02") are large soak-away drains and pits for the water of the 
baths, open to the sky. Houses have smaller gua‘, but they are roofed over 
(masqufah). 


The Public Bath 


Hammam Saba? 

Situated to the north west of al-Jami‘ al-Kabir, the Great 
Mosque in Hafat Talhah.?? It is also called Hammam al-Qu‘ah.*# 
Qadi Isma‘il suggests that the name may imply that the bath was 
originally founded before Islam. 


Hammam al-Sug/Sug al-Baqar 

Situated in the Cattle Market (Suq al-Bagar) to the south of 
Masjid al-Filayhi and east of Masjid Dawud in the area which, in 
olden time, used to be known as Darb?5 al-Sirar, one of the two 
Quarters in early Islamic San*a'.2$ 


Hammam Shukr 


Situated east of the Sa'ilah on the road from the Dome (Qubbah) 
of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas to San‘a’, passing by Masjid al-Tawus. It 
seems to have already existed in 977/1569. The Bayt Shukr is a 
San'ani family, mentioned in the Miswaddat Sinan,” after which 
Hammam Shukr receives its name. There is a local tradition 
that it was at one time a Jewish bath. 


25 Darbis an area, quarter, but can also mean a wall, etc. 

26 Masajid San‘a’, 95, speaking of Masjid Mahmud in Suq al-Bagar (the wagf of 
which goes hack to 744/1343-4), says thar when the water of Bir Mahmud 
which served both the mosque and the Aammam in its vicinity diminished 
Imam Yahya bought the house at the foot of the well-ramp (sia! al-mirna'), 
adding ta the length of the ramp and having the well dug ull the water 
increased. 

27 See p. 153a 

28 Ibid, 92. 
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Fig. 23.2 Hammam Shukr. Roof plan, ground plan and long section through ( M 
the building. — 1 
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The Public Bath 


* =, , 
23.14 Hammam Shukr. The intertor of the changing room. While the niches kneeling figure extends to the floor and is a mihrab to mark the direction of 
around the walls are mostly storage places tor clothes, that to the right of the praver. 
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to the baths on the left. The recess in the end wall forms a reclining place for an 
important patron. The raised platform to the right of it and the niches behind it 
serve as the sitting place for the bath keeper. 


Hammam al-Maydan 

Situated in the Maydan al-Qasr (re-named since 1962 Maydan 
al-Lagiyyah,2® another soldier involved in the assassination 
attempt on Imam Ahmad in 1962), the large open area and parade 
ground of earlier times immediately west of the Castle of San‘a’. 
It was built by the Ottoman Pasha Hasan”? who left the Yemen 
in 1013/1604-5. 


Hammam Yasir 
Situated north east of Suq al-Mith. It is believed to be the 
oldest public bath in San‘a’. 


Hammam al-Faysh or Hammam al-Qa‘ 

Situated in Qa‘ al-Yahud, reputedly Jewish, and supposedly 
dating from the early 12th/18th century. It is said that the Jews 
made it private and restricted to the Jewish community. The 
hammami of al-Faysh says it was Makhlafah that was the old Jewish 
bath; this seems more likely. It is now one of the public baths. 

Hammam al-Faysh is confirmed by those now living in the 
former Jewish Quarter as having formerly been called Hammam 
al-Usta by the Jews. Brauer! in discussing the important 
synagogue Knis bét Mori Aharon ‘Aragi (‘Araqi) ha-Kohen, also 
known as Knis bét el-Usta’, adds, ‘Zu dem Knis gehören ein 
Warmbad und mehrere Hauser, deren Ertrügnisse für die 
bestimmt sind, die im Knis dem Lernen obliegen.' So among the 
Jews like the Muslims a hammam was linked with a religious 
institution which its revenues helped support. 


29 [tis doubtful if this new name is used however. 

30 Ghayar alamant, IT, 784. 

31 Femenitischen Juden, 306. 

32 Cf. Nashr af-'arf, 1, 13-16, quoting al-Tayyib Abū Makbramah and Yahya b. 
al-Husayn’s Anba’ a-zaman. 
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Hammam Makhlafah 
As Hammam al-Faysh. 


The statistics given by writers for the number of baths in 
San‘a’ from the time of al-Razi onwards show a remarkable 
consistency, except that for some imaginary period of mythical 
expansion of San‘a’ located about the time of the ‘Abbasid al- 
Rashid there is a legendary tale that San‘a’ had 12,000 mosques 
and a like number of baths.3?? For the 18th century Niebuhr’? 
gives twelve large baths, Manzoni* adds to this figure a bath at 
al-Mutawakkil and another at Bir al-Azab. Zabarah? for the 
beginning of the 14th/20th century, i.e. about the same time as 
Manzoni, gives the figure of twenty baths on the authority of 
another writer. 


The Bath 


The baths are usually partly sunk underground in order to 
retain their heat. À short twisting passage to prevent sight lines 
into the interior of the bath from the street leads, down stairs, to 
a changing room, from which a further descent leads to a series of 
small temperate and hot rooms, covered by barrel vaults and 
domes. 


Architectural Description of a 
Typical Public Bath 
(Hammam Yasir) 


The bath presents an unpretentious facade to the street. Only 
2.25m high and 5m wide, it is merely a white-washed stone wall 
pierced by a single doorway. The door stands open when the 
baths are in use. 

Inside this doorway three rough stone steps descend into an 
outer lobby containing a stone seat on the south, and two doors 
(fig. 23.1), That on the north is the door of a storeroom for fuel. 
That on the east gives into an inner corridor (majza‘}, which leads 
north until the main entrance to the changing room (riktla 7 
makhia*y* is reached, in the eastern wall of the corridor. 

The changing room is a large room a little less than five metres 
square, covered by a single high dome on squinch arches (pl. 23.2). 
The latter frame curious semi-domes made of corbelled, pointed, 
arches with straight sides. Around the base of the dome runs a 
chevron pattern which is used to narrow the span of the dome, the 
top moulding overhanging the lower one. Inside the door a small 
enclosure surrounded by a low kerb marks the limits of the area 
in which shoes may be worn, as in mosques also (pl. 23.3). Against 
the west wall a raised masonry and plaster platform has underneath 
a deep recess for storage of shoes. The platform is that on which 
the hammar sits to control admission to the bath. Usually there 
is a recess in the wall for a zrada ah pipe, or even a cupboard. In 
the case of Hammam Yasir there is a recess behind the platform. 
Most of the stone floor is covered with a layer of clean palmleaf 
mats (#asirah) on which the users of the bath may change their 
clothes, recline after the bath, and where commonly prayers are 
said. Around the walls is a series of niches, and above them 
wooden hooks, then a wooden shelf, for the storage of clothes. 
Valuables are left with the Aammami who keeps on his platform 
a locked wooden chest for safe-guarding them. There is a niche 
extending to the ground on the northern side, a mi#raé indicating 


33 Description, I, 333. 

34 Ei Yémen, 112—he gives the fees for that bath and its attendants also. 

35 Nashr ai-'arf, loc. cit. 

36 This word is found in al-Khazraji, a-'Ugad ai-Iu'lu'ivyah, IL, 26, and Nashr 
al-'arf, I, 113. 


23.16 Hammam Shukr. Inside the cold entrance room. The changing room is 
visible in the background. Entrance is from the right and was originally screened 


the direction of Mecca." Entered through an arch on the western 
side of this large domed space is another smaller changing room, 
for private use. This has a low dome and a barrel-vaulted recess 
to the south. 

The large domed changing room is separated from the smaller 
circulation space to the south by both a small and a large arch, 
and by two high steps making a descent of fifty-six centimetres. 
A kerb just inside the arches defines the dry palmleaf-matted area 
of the changing room from the wet stone-paved area on the south. 
The large arch is supported in the middle by an ancient pre- 
Islamic column, which appears to bea later reinforcement (pl. 23.5). 
This assumption may be incorrect, however, as a number of other 
baths have a central column under this arch. Perhaps the column 
was originally intended to separate people descending to the bath 
from people ascending from it, a pattern still preserved in 
Hammam Shukr (fig. 23.2), and in the ablution places (matahir) of 
ghayis at some mosques. To the west, within the changing room, 
is a low wall on which men’s wet waist wrappers (fufahs) are 
placed after the bathing process is finished; on the top step along- 
side they have been modestly removed under a dry wrapper 
brought by the bath-keeper. From this wall the wet fugas can be 
easily collected as the user leaves the bath after he has dressed and 
prepared for the street. 

On the other side, the small arch in the south east corner 
contains the small pool of clean cold water, hollowed from a 
single square stone, which is used by bathers coming from the 
bath as a water reservoir from which to wash their feet before 
re-entering the mat-covered area of the changing room. 

The lower room on the south side of the changing room is 
roofed on the west by a smaller dome, with the same squinches as 


The Public Bath 


from the passageway through to the hot ream in the foreground by a row of 
arcades which have since heen broken. To the left is the cold pool. 


that of the changing room, and by a low barrel vault running 
south, Like the big dome of the changing room, both the dome 
and barrel vault of this space are pierced with small toplights 
closed on the outside with glass sheets (perhaps originally alabaster) 
set in plaster. A domed ceiling (sagf mugabbab) is called juman or 
Jumlut. 

The area under the dome is half-filled by a large tank (barik? 
of cold water with irs lip at chest height (pl. 23.6). It appears that, 
since all baths contain such a pool adjoining the changing room, 
it must once have been intended for some special purpose. That 
in Hammam Yasir is 2.50m long, 1.50m wide, and 1.25m deep. 
Others, although they are often polygonal in shape, are not very 
much bigger. They are therefore not big enough for a bather to 
swim in, but would merely be used for a cold dip, as was the 
practice of the Romans and the Byzantines after they had completed 
their hor bathing. Alternatively, it has been suggested that this 
cold pool was used for washing clothes, and particularly fugas; it 
is still used for the latter function by some bathers before leaving 
the baths. A final interpretation is that the cold pool was mainly 
intended as a reservoir from which the bather, having emerged 
from the het rooms, dipped water to shower himself with cold 
water in completion of the bathing process; there is a row of 
circular stone seats against the eastern wall under the barrel vault 
which would seem to confirm this theory, although no similar 
practice survives to the present dav. 

Originally, a door in the south east corner gave access to the 
first of the temperate rooms (mabrad/frigidarium) on the southern 
side. Recently this has been blocked up and the room given over 
entirely to the function of a sump for the drainage, following a 
modern innovation introduced into many of the San‘a’ baths. 


37 Not all baths have a mihrab in the mikhla'. 
38 In al-Rawdah bath this whole room is called a/-bartk, 
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23.17 Hammam Shukr. The interior of the west temperate room showing two 
stone basins for water from which individual washing may be done. Pipes in the 
walls lead hot and cold water to each of these basins. 


23.18 Hammam Shukr. The interior of the hot dark room on the western side, 


in which private ablutions are made. 


Instead, a new doorway has been created giving direct access into 
the central temperate room, and incidentally eliminating entirely 
the urinal which used to exist at the eastern end of the first 
temperate room. 

The number of temperate rooms is now reduced to two, the 
domed central room and a northern room which is darker and 
covered with a barrel vault. The dome is supperted on a very 
simple kind of corbelled pendentive (pl. 23.7). A large arch spans 
across the small door between the two surviving temperate rooms, 
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23.19 Hammam Shukr. The interior of the central hot room. The fire is directly 
under the floor of this room, which therefore has ta be cooled by throwing water 
across it before patrons can sit or lie on it. 


suggesting that they may once have been one space. A similar 
arch in the same place exists at Hammam Shukr (pl. 23.8). There 
are three small stone seats in the central room of Hammam Yasir, 
but none at all in the northern room, which is essentially a washing 
floor on which the bathers sit, using water from one of the two 
square stone basins. Hot and cold water pipes lead into these 
basins. By contrast the central room is to a large extent a waiting 
area, and has no basins. 

From this central temperate room an eastern door gives into 
the central hot room (pl. 92), which is flanked by other hot 
rooms on north and south (pl. 23.9). The central and northern 
rooms are domed and fairly well lit through the holes pierced in 
the domes. That to the south, however, is darker, and 1s meant 
for the final washing of the private parts of the body. 

All three of these rooms are built over a low space, on the 
pattern of a Roman hypocaust, through which air from the fire 
circulates. The fire is nearest the central floor which, in spite of a 
considerable thickness of brick and stone, is so het that it can 
barely be touched. Flues extend up the walls of the central rooms, 
one on the south east corner of the hot room and the other on the 
north west corner, so that the latter heats also the central temperate 
room. 

The central hot room contains two square stone basins fed by 
hot and cold water pipes (pl. 23.18). These basins provide water 
for washing down the hot stone floor so that people can sit or lie 
on it, but also serve as convenient seats for those who are averse to 
hot surfaces. In the northern hot room there is a stone bench 
across the northern wall and part of the western wall, and three 
square stone basins which provide water for washing. The floor 
here is not so hot as in the central room. 

The southern hot room, the darkest of the three, contains a 
deep tank on the eastern end which is fed directly from the hot 
water boiler over the fire (pl. 23.10). The temperature of the water 
in this tank may, however, be moderated by the addition of cold 
water which is led to it by a pipe from a cold-water tank nearby on 
the outside of the building. A square, solid stone basin adjoins 
this tank which allows a bather to adjust the temperature of the 
water to his own requirements, if he so wishes. Other baths 
frequently have a small circular stone seat (dakkaA) as well, but 
the absence of one in Hammam Yasir results in the stone basin 
being frequently used as a seat while hot water is poured over the 
bather's head and shoulders. 

The remainder of the components of the bath may only be 
viewed by going outside and proceeding across the roof, past 
a series of projecting domes and barrel vaults (pl. 23.11) to the area 
east of the hot rooms. Here are located the hot boiler, below the 
roof level of the bath, and the furnace under it. The latter is stoked 
by descending a stair which winds down from natural ground 
level around a central stone core to a depth of nearly 4 metres. 


The Public Bath 


Oe 


Fig. 23.3 Hammam al-Maydan. The roof plan, ground plan and long section 
through the building. 
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23.20 Hammam ai-Maydan. The interior of the main changing hall, showing 
the musicians! gallery in the far corner, next to the entrance door ta the room on 
the right. Matting originally covered much of the floor and the central system 
was filled with water. 


Storage niches for fuel are built in the walls of che subterranean 
stoker's room. The fire is fed through a concentrically double- 
arched opening in the thick east wall of the bath. Further east are 
two large reservoirs for cold water filled from a well behind them, 
from which water used to be drawn by animals (pl. 23.12). Today 
the well has been mechanized. 


Variations in the Design of 
Other Public Baths 


Al seventeen of the San'a' baths are partly underground. 
With only one exception, discussed below, they present unpreten- 
tious facades to the street and frequently pass unnoticed by foreign 
visitors. The domes of Hammam Shukr can be observed from the 
Sa'lah on its west side, but this is purely fortuitous (pls. 
90 and 23.13). 

Hammam al-Maydan is unusual in having three changing 
rooms (fig. 23.3). The innermost one conforms to the typical San‘a’ 
pattern, but the outer two are designed on precedents from 
Istanbul and present a fine architectural effect from the street 
(pl. 93). These are composed of a large square block built of 
striped black and buff stonework, and covered by a high dome, 
and adjoining it on the east a narrower block of the same materials 
roofed with three low domes. The low block is double-storeyed, 
the bottom level providing the outer entrance lobby, and the 
upper a special diwan for wealthy patrons of the bath, long since 
fallen into disuse (pl. 23.23). The large domed room, 10.50m 
square, has wide raised platforms around all four sides, built of 
stone and provided with recesses for hot braziers underneath 
(pls. 23.21 and 22, and fig. 23.3). 

Only in the north east corner is the platform replaced by a 
raised enclosure surrounded by arcaded screens, in which the 
hammami sat, and which was also reputedly used by musicians 
for the entertainment of patrons.?? This large room was apparently 
originally intended to provide the wide range of facilities still 
enjoyed by patrons of public baths in Istanbul. The patrons 
reclined on carpets spread on the platforms, and were served with 
coffee or other drinks and the sada ‘ah (water pipe). 

In the centre of this room in the Hammam al-Maydan, and in 
an equivalent position in a small number of other baths (e.g., 
Hammam al-Sultan, pl. 23.28, and Hammam Saba’, pl. 23.27 )is a 
polygonal or circular pool with a central fountain. Adjoining 
this central pool, and quite separate from the main changing 


39 Zaydi Imams tended to frown upon music and sometimes to prohibit it. 
40 In a bath the fountain is called fitgiyvat—the poo! is called dirkak which is 
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area, there is sometimes a raised diwan in a recess (e.g., in Hammam 
al-Tawashi). 

From these forward changing hails the intending bather 
proceeds to the inner changing room, and then straight into the 
temperate and hot rooms, which in al-Maydan resemble closely 
those of Hammam Yasir, described above. 

Other baths, however, have the circular pool with its central 
fountain in the transitional space between the changing room and 
the first of the temperate rooms, that is, in the room which in 
Hammam Yasir contains a square corner pool. An important 
difference in some cases is that the entrance lobbies lead into the 
transitional space, from which the changing room Is then reached. 
This means that the intending bather is greeted by a cheerful 
fountain playing in a central pool before he goes through to 
change (pi. 23.28). 

In other cases, such as Hammam Shukr and Hammam Suq 
al-Baqar, the entrance is first into the transitional space (majza‘) 
before the changing room (mrkåla") is reached, but there is no 
central pool and fountain, the cold pools being unpretentious 
square pools on one side of the room (fig. 23.2). 

The general plan of three temperate (isga#/mabrad) and three 
hot rooms (sadr = calidarium) is varied only twice, in Hammam 
Saba’ and Hammam Suq al-Baqar, which have only two temperate 
and two hot rooms. Usually the three hot rooms have the fire 
underneath them, while the temperate rooms have flues (zzatrat) 
on one side. Hot rooms have to be re-plastered with nurah about 
once a year. 

The arrangements for heating the floor of the hot rooms by a 
hypocaust system does not change from bath to bath, though 
the number of rooms with floors heated in this way does change 
up to as many as six in Hammam al-Maydan. The number and 
position of the flues in the walls varies considerably, from only 
one flue in the wall between the central hot and temperate rooms 
in the case of Hammam Shukr (fig. 23.2), to four in Hammam 
Saba' (fig. 23.4). 

In Hammam al-Maydan the solid stone basins are elaborate in 
form, with three lobes on a circular shape, and decorated at the 
sides with carved ornament. Hammam Shukr, like a number of 
the other baths, has circular stone basins instead of square ones; 
there are rough square stones projecting from the walls of two of 
the hot rooms above head height, used for exercise on some 
Occasions, but perhaps intended primarily to hold oil lamps at 
night, before electricity was introduced. Similar projecting stones 
occur in a number of other baths; the remainder have niches in 
the walls for the same purpose. 

The furnace (milrag) room, boilers, reservoirs and wells are 
similar in all the baths. A chimney is called madkhanah, and a 
flue under the floor, milah. 


Construction 


The lowest levels of the bath are those of the furnace and the 
hypocaust (shart) about half a metre high under the hot rooms 
(pls. 23.24 and 25). They are built of red brick (yayur); the hypo- 
caust is made up of a series of barrel vaults about a metre wide 
and high, running from the furnace towards the temperate rooms. 
The furnace and the space containing the boiler above it are 
usually barrel vaults running in a transverse direction, and slightly 
wider in diameter. The boiler is a large cauldron, two or three 
metres in diameter made of brass or copper. In Hammam al- 
Maydan the hypocausts of the furnace are built entirely of brick 
domes. 

The outside walls are built of squared stones on a stone foun- 
dation, a construction which extends up to roof height. Internal 


dug into the ground (mahfurak fi 'Lard) The word shadhurwan is only 
applied to fountains in mafary reception rooms. 


The Public Bath 


23.21 Hammam al-Maydan. The interior of the great domed changing room. In 
winter braziers with hot coal in them could be placed in the niches under the 


walls are sometimes brick, sometimes stone; if brick they are 
invariably protected with a thick layer of hard gypsum plaster 
which is then oil-painted. Internal stone walls are of roughly 
coursed ashlar, with openings spanned in brick or stone arches. 
Wooden ceilings are not used in any part of the bath. 

Most of the domes and barrel vaults of the ceiling construction 
are of brick, often with parabolic rather than semicircular cross- 
sections to give them additional strength. They are pierced by a 
small number of glazed holes called a/-rhurayya, but at al-Rawdah 
bath simply Ahuzgi (pl, Rhisgan) or holes, to admit natural 
light to the spaces below. The domes stand on a variety of 
squinch arches and simple pendentives, or even on short beams 
spanning across the corners (pls. 23.4, 7 and 28). They are thickly 
plastered externally. 

All the brick used in the bath is of the dark red, highly fired 
type; even so, the life of the domes and barrel vaults is said to be 
shorter than the rest of the structure, doubtless due to cracking 
caused by differential expansion, and by the penetration of water. 
It is doubtful if any are more than two hundred years old, whereas 
the substructure walls are in many cases much older. 

The bricks are sometimes thicker than those used in normal 
building, up to 5cm thick, perhaps in an attempt to strengthen 
the structure. 


Fuel 


For the fuel of the bath wood is sparingly used since it has 
always been expensive in the central highlands and is not easily 
available. Alternative fuels include skins, feathers, and bones 
from the slaughter yards. Old rubber flipflop shoes (shubshud, 


raised changing platform 10 keep it warm. A fountain played from the centre of 
the pool. 


pl., shabashib) and shoes (ganar) are burned nowadays and 
burn well—the supply of these is of course limited. The most 
important fuel is human excrement (A#ara) which is stated to give 
a great heat and therefore to be specially appropriate for heating 
the bath. The excrement is collected from the lower level of the 
small chamber at the bottom of the ‘long drop’ (manta!) found in 
every house for this purpose. The man employed for this purpose 
is called mujakhith and he takes the excrement packed in skins 
through the streets to the madha of the bath, an open court, where 
it dries, though it is already so dry when removed as to be almost 
odourless. It may also be spread on the roof as well as in the open 
court of the bath which is often at a level with the roof, and 
contains the reservoirs and well (pl. 23.26). The name mukharwi 
(from Aara) is also given to the man who takes out the excrement 
from the houses—the fodder (*alaf) for his donkey is supplied by 
the bath-keeper. The hammami, we are informed, used also to 
use dung collected from the streets. 

At al-Rawdah the fuels used are cow-dung in rounds (Aibyah, 
plur., &2bi’), but there was also human excrement ready for 
burning there, but no heap of firewood which is evidently scarce. 
We noticed that when the fire was lit the entrance to the furnace 
was stopped up with clay bricks. A long rake (mighrafah) is used 
to remove the ash from the fire—this the proprietor of al-Rawdah 
bath uses on his fields. 

In San‘a’ the Bani Qutayb, from a village of Jabal al-Sawd, 
part of Jabal ‘Ayal Yazid, used to sell to the country-folk the 
excrement from the privies and ash from the houses of the city, so 
it was not all used for the public baths. 

The donkeyman whe supplies the bath with fuel also removes 
the ash to sell to the orchards and vegetable gardens as manure. 

In former times, according to the Hebrew sources, the bath- 
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keepers used themselves to collect the excrement burned in the 
furnaces of the baths. After the decree that the Jews should be 
obliged to make the collection the bath-keepers complained that 
they would lose a part of their livelihood through this new regula- 
tion. It was eventually agreed that the Jewish collectors should 
sell to the bath-keepers but at a very low price, and the bath- 
keepers should re-sell it to the customers to whom they have 
previously sold it. There was even a fixed measure named 
khabshat al-khara]khar (the basket of ordure} which the Jewish 
collectors filled each day to sell to the bath-keepers, and the latter 
were always complaining that the Jews gave them short measure. 
The Jews complained to the bath-keepers for not giving them the 
full amount owed to them. The bath-keepers complained that 
they were not properly paid, and many of the strong and powerful 
did not pay at all! The collectors were actually paid by the Jewish 
community, and there is an allusion to this in the case brought 
by the Inspectorate of Wagfs against the Jews of Qa‘ al-Yahud for 
the payment of rent! The Jewish proverb runs, ‘Himi a-khar? 
‘ala hras wa-la hajah li-"-nas, A load of ordure on the head rather 
than having ta depend on (other) people.' It seems that in San'a' 
they took it out of the recesses by hand. At ‘Amran they used to 
add ash (ramad) to the ordure (zabi/) until it became like earth 
(turab)—the Arabs gave them money (galar) for it.* 


Water Supply 


There is naturally always a well very close to the bath house. 
The water drawn from the well passes into the main reservoirs 
(pl. 23.11), from which it is drawn as required through either 
the hot boiler or the cold reservoir immediately adjacent to the 
bath. There is a system of pipes throughout the bath, carrying 
both hot and cold water to the hot and temperate rooms. There 
are no taps in the pipes, instead cotton swabs are inserted into 
their ends, which can only be drawn out by calling one of the 
bath attendents, who removes them with a hooked wire. The 
tapless pipe end is called bizbuz, but a Aanaft (sic) is one that can 
be closed with a tap, and it is used for hot water. 


Drainage 


The floors of all rooms in the bath slope quite steeply towards 
a common drainage point situated on the line of the wall between 
the first of the temperate rooms and the changing or intermediate 
room, whichever is the closer. At this point the waste water 
ceases to flow across the stone floors, or in special channels 
provided for the purpose (which sometimes pass through the 
walls in smal! openings). Instead it descends underground in a 
sump and enters a large underground sewer, usuaily high enough 
to admit a man. These sewers are said to have originally extended 
for considerable distances to allow the water to be used in a 
vegetable garden or orchard. Now, however, the waste water 
from a bath or house is led to a wide stone or bricklined pit by 
à channel called qa'aA, closely resembling a well but not as deep, 
situated usually just in front of the public bath, in the street, 
This is covered over with beams and stones so that it is not visible 
in the roadway, but it is opened every few years for cleaning. The 
tendency of the sump to get blocked or empty slowly has led 
many bath owners to close the first temperate room completely, 
providing entry instead directly into the central temperate room. 


41 See p. 429b. Ameen Rihani, Arabian peak and desert, London, 1930, says that 
the Jew sells the excrement at about 20 U.S. cents a donkevload. 

42 Jemenica, 65, no. 404. Brauer, 254, also deals with the collection of excrement 
by the Jews. 

43 Van den Broeke {see p. 109a) says that men have the bath in the morning and 
women in the afternoon. According to E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
London, 1895, 349-54 (ch. xvi), of the 60-70 hammams in Cairo some were 
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Open Time at the Baths 


As a rule the baths are open four days for men and three for 
women, though arrangements vary at different baths. Men usually 
have the use of the bath on the Thursday, and always on the 
Friday. At one bath however the programme runs—Sunday, 
women; Monday, men; Tuesday, women; Wednesday, men; 
Thursday, women; Friday, men; Saturday, men. Some baths 
open more days for women than for men—which is more profitable 
to the bath-keeper since women remain longer and pay more, 
almost twice as much as men—but this is unpopular with the men 
of the district. Men go to the bath from dawn until about 9 or 
10 p.m., but on women's days the bath is open from 7 a.m. until 
6 p.m. Asa sign that it was a women's day the entrance to the 
bath used to be half curtained over, but this custom has fallen 
into desuetude of more recent years. E. W, Lane** remarks that 
in the Cairo of his day a cloth was hung outside the bath at the 
time for women. In Ramadan the bath is open for men from the 
evening to after Salat al-Fajr, the Dawn Prayer, and from 9 a.m. 
onwards up to the late afternoon (‘asr} for women. The fires burn 
from 2 to 4 a.m., from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 5 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m., that is to say they have to be lit two hours before the 
bath opens. The bath is shut outside the hours mentioned, but 
it is never entirely closed unless it be for repairs. 


Bathers and Bathing 


As a well-established custom, to take the bath in San‘a’ has its 
fixed procedures and social conventions. These, to judge, for 
example. by accounts given by Lane for early 19th century Cairo, 
follow the same broad general patterns in other Islamic countries. 
They compare also with the humorous narrative of Morier's Hajji 
Baba of Isfahan and Mark Twain's wry experiences of the bath at 
Istanbul. We actually have a description by Manzoni“ of taking 
the bath in Ottoman $an‘a’. Two modern accounts of the use of 
the bath follow, the first by the writer and the second by Qadi 
Isma‘il—they describe the procedure and customs of the bath 
from rather different angles. 


The Use of the Baths 


Description 1 


The patron of the bath usually arrives with two clean futahs in 
addition to that which he is already wearing, a towel, soap, and 
his own rough glove and soap glove, wrapped in a large scarf. 
Sometimes he will carry a complete change of clean clothing 
as well. 

He takes off his shoes at the entrance to the changing room, 
and leaves them in the opening under the hammaāmi’s seat. He 
is then attended by the hammam: until a suitable clear space has 
been found for him to change, with a hook, and a clear shelf or 
niche for his clothes. The hammam: then takes all his valuables 
and money back to a box on one side of his seat, into which they 
are securely locked. The hammam: is responsible for any clothes 
or property lost in the bath, and is naturally careful to safeguard 
possessions. 

The bather dresses in one of his (or her) spare juras. The 
men wear them around the waist extending almost to the ground, 
the women wear a longer farah which ought to begin above the 


for men only, some for women and small children only, and some for men in 
the morning and women in the afternoon. Cf. S. Poole (Lane's sister), The 
Engitshwoman in Egypt: letters from Cairo, London, 1844. 

44 Loe. cit. 

45 E! Yémen, Ll? seq. 

46 Shoes at al-Rawdah bath are kept under the isgah. 

47 Cf. the regulation in Qanun San‘a’, section 49, ii, seq. 


The Public Bath 


Fig, 23.4 Damascus, Hammam. An Ottoman bath contemporary with 
Hammam ai- Mavdàn in San‘a’. 


a A ara ONE T REPE s "roe 
23.22 Hammam al-Maydan. The interior of the changing room showing the 
great dome on squinch arches. The use of the niches in the wall for holding 
clothes can be seen. The stepping stone in the foreground allowed access for the 
washing of clothes in the central cold water pool. 


23.23 Hammam al-Mavdan. The interior of the diwan, the private changing 
room over the entrance passagewav to the bath. 


breasts. A few bathers wear rubber sandals into the bathing 


rooms, but this practice is unusual. 23.24 Hammam al-Mavdan. The interior of the furnace room. 


48 Nothing else is worn. This has evidently always been the case. Usamah b. 
Mungidh tells how a Crusader lord at the bath tore the fijas off an attendant 
and was surprised to find the man had shaved the pubic hair. See P. K. Hitti, 
Memoirs of an Arab-Svrian gentleman, reprint, Beirut, 1964, 165. 
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23.25 Hammam al-Maydan. The mouth of the furnace under the floor level of 
the baths, 


The bather then proceeds to the top of the steps leading down 
from the changing room to the bath proper. There he washes his 
feet using water dipped from the small stone basin provided. 
He next proceeds right through the temperate rooms to the dark 
hot room, where the attendant douses him several times with 
very hot water dipped from the hot tank in that room, The 
attendant then goes with him into the central hot room carrying 
a dipper filled with water, and swilis down an area of the hot 
floor so that the bather can sit or lie on it. The bather does this 
for five or ten minutes, unless he is trying to reduce weight or 
recover from an illness, in which case he might remain for as 
much as an hour. In the latter event the bather will not remain 
continuously in the hot room, but will go out co the temperate or 
intermediate rooms at regular intervals to cool off. 

The purpose of remaining in the hottest room for this period 
is to build up a sweat, prior co the dirt and the sweat being removed 
by rubbing down with a piece of pumice stone or a rough woollen 
glove. Women prefer the former. To accentuate the process, 
exercises are sometimes performed by individuals, or, the room 
being relatively free, a group of people will form a line or a circle 
and go through the motions of a Yemeni dance, one or more of 
their number humming the rhythm. Until a few years ago, it is 
said, this dancing was particularly in evidence for an hour after 
the midday meal, the young men being obliged to take part in it 
for exercise, or the young women when the bath was being used 
by them. This practice has largely disappeared, however. 
Occasionally a bather calls an attendant to massage him in the hot 
room, but if this practice was ever common it is now in decline. 

Several times during the period spent sweating the bather 
calls the attendant from the dark room to douse him with a dipper 
of hot water. Finally he proceeds to a part of the bath in which he 
can find a vacant space next to a stone basin, and then either rubs 
the sweat and dirt from himself, peeling off the top layer of dead 
skin as he does so, or else he engages a bath attendant to do it for 
him. Members of a family or close friends often rub each other 
down. Children in particular are expected to attend fathers (or 
mothers) and elder brothers (or sisters). The process is completed 


49 Lane speaks of the joints being cracked in Cairo, and this is sometimes done 
at San'a today. 
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by a careful dousing with water, adjusted to the desired tempera- 
ture, from the stone basin, which has been completely cleaned out 
and filled with fresh water from the hot and cold pipes either by 
the bather himself or by the attendant. 

Some bathers then return to the central hot room and undergo 
the cycle of sweating and rubbing-down a second or even a third 
time. 

Orhers go directly to the next stage, which is a complete 
lathering with a cake of soap held inside a cellular glove (f). 
The soaping begins with a triple lathering of the hair on the head, 
the soap being washed off in between, and continues to the upper 
body, then the outside of the legs under the fura, the bather 
standing during the latter process. After a cursory washing off 
with water the bather then proceeds back through the central 
hot room to the dark hot room where he washes the private parts 
of his body and is then doused three or four times from the large 
dipper by the attendant. Some bathers remove their futahs 
completely here and wash them. 

Once doused the bather leaves the hot and the temperate 
rooms as quickly as he can, and is followed by an attendant 
carrying a large dipper full of hot water, with which he is finally 
doused as he stands on the top stone platform of the changing 
room. After this he is expected to wash his feet again, using cold 
water dipped from the small stone basin which stands there. The 
hammam: has brought his towel and his second fugaé from his 
bundle of clothes, and 1s waiting to help him change by putting 
the dry futah over his head and removing the wet one from under- 
neath. The towel is then wrapped around his shoulders and he 
proceeds to his place in the changing room; there he squats or sits 
on his shawl, which 1s spread out on the mat surface, for up to an 
hour, talking to the other bathers, taking coffee, tea or water 
offered him by the hammam, and praying if he is in the bath 
during the time of prayer. Frequently a number of patrons forms 
into a rank which is led in a formal prayer by one of their number. 
There is usually a mihrab in the wall of the changing room to 
indicate the direction of Mecca, If he wishes, the customer may 
be massaged after the bath by the Aammami or an attendant in the 
changing room. 

The long wait in the changing room after bathing is due to the 
time taken for the human body to adjust to the difference between 
the high temperatures of the hot and temperate rooms and the 
outside air. During this time the bather continues to perspire 
and has frequently to dry himself. Eventually he begins to feel 
cool and then dresses in preparation for his departure. The wet 
futahs and other objects are wrapped in the towel. The scarf 
is wound around his head to prevent the cold air on his wet hair 
from giving him a cold. Approaching the Aammamnii’s seat he 
retrieves his valuables, offers a customary fee, either to the 
hammami alone, or to the Aammadmi and the attendants (see below), 
and puts on his shoes. He then proceeds to the outer lobby, 
where he usually sits for a few minutes on the stone seat provided 
there for that purpose, further to adjust his body to the outside 
temperature while still sheltered from winds or breezes. He then 
makes his way home, with the scarf still wrapped around his head. 


Description 2—The System of Regulation for the 
Baths and the Customs Followed There 


The baths customarily open their doors daily from dawn-time 
up to three o'clock in the evening (nine o'clock Frankish (Franji) 
time), though generally only a person ritually impure (junub) goes 
to them at this (early) hour. À person who needs to go to the bath 
may rise an hour or more before dawn so as to go to the bath, and 
if he finds it locked he goes to the bathman's (hammama) house 
which is usually near the bath, knocks on his door and asks him to 


The Public Bath 


Fig. 23.5 Hammam Saba’. The roof plan, ground plan and long section. 
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open the bath. Ifhe is a person known (to him) he hands him the 
key, and the bathman goes on sleeping until dawn. In this the 
system followed is that some baths are for men and some for 
women. Those baths allotted to men on Fridays the women will 
have on Saturdays, and so on alternately, day by day, but men use 
the bath during the morning of the day assigned to women up to 
one o'clock Arabic (time) (i.e. 7 a.m.), then women come to it. 
Men likewise use it after the women have left it after sunset up to 
three o'clock Arabic (time) (9 p.m.). 

During the month of Ramadan the time appointed for entrance 
to the baths commences from three o'clock (9 a.m.) in the morning 
up to sunset for men and women, and, for men only, from evening 
prayer (‘isha’) until dawn. 


The Baths at the Festival Seasons 
(Mawasim al-a‘yad) 

Men, women and children alike increasingly repair to the 
baths during the three or four days before the Festival, and the 
nearer the Festival approaches the greater the crowding grows 
and the number of visitors (to them) increases. The festivals 
are the first Friday of the month of Rajab, the festival of Ramadan, 
i.e., ‘Id al-Fitr (the Festival of the Breaking of the Fast), and the 
Festival of ‘Arafah, i.e., ‘Id al-Adha (the Festival of the Sacrifices)" 
The men along with their male children®! repair to the baths 
assigned to men, and the women along with their female children 
repair (to those assigned to them}. The men start by bathing their 
children so that the heat will not hurt them, then set to bathing 
their own persons. The women do likewise. The children wait 
for their fathers and mothers in the makhia‘, i.e. the place for 
undressing and dressing, until they come out. 

On ordinary days the baths are only moderately frequented. Tt 
is a custom of persons of distinction, notables of the town and 
merchants, each to set aside a special day in the week on which to 
go to the bath, generally Thursday or Friday,” each making it his 
habit to take the barh at the nearest bath to his dwelling, though 
some of them go to another bath if that particular day should 
coincide with the women's day. When he goes to the bath his 
wife will already have prepared his bath clothes for him in a 
bugshah, i.e. a surrah (a cloth used for wrapping and carrying 
packages) in which she places a #azoBS3 (minshafah, towel)— 
sometimes she may put in two towels and one or two futahs 
(waist-wrappers)—and she puts in clean clothes from under- 
clothing to outer clothes. The package of clothes (bugshah) is 
accompanied by a prayer-carpet (sajadah), or an izar (i.e. fupaA) 
or a small woollen rug (shamiah)* to be spread out under him 
when he emerges from the bath so that he can lie on it till the 
sweat dries off. With all this is a (cake) of soap, bath-bag® (Ais 
hammam) and a bunch of palm-fibre {A/a P" so that he will not 
have to use the bathman's gear which a person unable to bring 
these things uses when he goes to the bath. 

If he goes by himself he carries these things over his shoulder. 
If he is a man of rank it may happen that his son or younger 
brother or his servant will carry them for him—or the servant may 
go on ahead to the bath with them before the master comes, and 
await his arrival. As soon as he does arrive the chief bathman 
(kabir al-khammamryyin) receives and welcomes him. As he 
enters the changing room (makAla*) he says to those present there, 


50 Also called ‘Id al-Nahr. 

51 We are told however that small boys under six go to the bath with their 
mother. 

52 On ordinary Friday nights Arab time (our Thursday evenings—Ai jum ‘aA min 
af-'ashryy) a man spends the evening with his family (laylat a/-jum ‘ah samrah 
ma'a ahi-ah). 

53 Hawit is San‘a’ and Dhamir dialect. 

54 A shamiah here means a small woollen rug carried over the shoulder. The 
isar means a fujah, and the head-cloth is mi ‘waz. 

53 At al-Rawdah bath a Ais athammam, used for older children there, was a 
small oblong bag to go over the hand—that shown us was made in Syria and 
was said Io cost six rivals. 


56 The AHfah is of two sorts, one is nasi mubharram woven with holes in it, 
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*Al-salam ‘alay-kum wa-na‘im ‘alay-kum, Peace to you, and 
enjoyment.” To this they reply with the words, Wa-‘alay-kum 
al-salam, wa-rahmatu ‘Hak wa-barakdat-uh, wa-an‘am Allah ‘alay- 
na wa-‘alay-kum bi-L'afiyah, Peace to you and the mercy and 
biessings of God be upon you, and may God give us and you 
enjoyment of good health” Then they say to him, 'Wa-antum 
na‘tm-an tasbiqah, (We wish) you enjoyment in advance’ (of 
taking the bath). To this he replies, ‘An'am Allah ‘alay-na wa- 
‘alay-kum bi-'i-‘afiyah, May God give us and you enjoyment of 
good health.” Then he takes off his clothes and hangs them up or 
folds and wraps them up. He will previously have put on the 
futah in which he is to enter the bath, and wooden shoes (gqibgab, 
pl. qabagib, gabagibY? to put on inside the bath are brought to 
him, and one of the bath attendants (khadamah) will go in with 
him to attend him, wash him, rub him with the bag (zakyis), and 
soap him down (tabs) Every time he meets anyone (there) 
before him he will greet him with the same greeting (as above), 
and that person will return his greeting in the same way. When 
he enters inside the bath the attendant provides warm water for 
him in one of the tanks (awd) so that he can perform the ritual 
ablution (tawadga’) with it. Most people do not go to the bath 
without having gone to the lavatory (rad) at home so as not to 
have to use the bath lavatory. He then lies down in the khizanah 
which is the hottest room in the bath till the sweat? pours down 
him—then the attendant (kadim) called mukayyis or bathman 
(hammami) comes and rubs him over with the bag kts) mto which he 
inserts his right hand, rubbing (da'aka) his body so as to remove 
the oily substances and engrained dirt. Another attendant then 
pours a bucket of warm (mu radi!) water over him, and he gets up 
and sits on a (masonry) bench (dakkah), the bathman sitting in 
front of his to soap him down twice or thrice, pouring a bucket of 
warm water over him on each occasion. When he has finished 
soaping him he gives him the soap along with the #fah so that he 
can wash his private parts (madkakir) himself while the bathman 
gets up to fill the tank with warm (mu tadil) water, or, as it is called 
in the Yemen, mukastr (tepid) so that he can wash in the water it 
contains. He takes from him the jutak upon which he was (lying) 
so as to wash, clean it and hand it over to the chief bathman along 
with the other things, i.e., soap, ñfah and bag, and he takes the 
towels (manashif, hawh) and a futah or towel for the bather to 
wear as a waist-wrapper inside the bath. To those bathers who 
happen to be in the bath when he comes out of it, he says, *AFsalam 
‘alay-kum wa-na‘im-an 'alay-kum, Peace to you, and enjoyment.’ 
To this they reply with the greeting, saying, ‘An'am Allah ‘alay- 
na wa-'alay-kum bi-"-'afiyah, wa-antum na m, May God give us 
and you enjoyment of good health, and may you have enjoyment 
also. He replies to them with the same words as they have uttered. 
When he arrives at the changing room the chief bathman and 
others say to him, Natim-an 'alay-kum, a pleasant (bath). To 
this he makes the customary reply repeating those expressions to 
anyone there in the changing room. From there he goes to lie 
down on the prayer-rug he has brought with him, and the chief 
bathman or one of his assistants comes to rub (dalaka)® his feet 
and massage (kabbas) him, then he leaves him as he is so that his 
sweat may dry off. Thereupon he gets up, puts on his clean 
clothes, collects his other clothes and puts them in the cloth 
which held his clean clothes. Then he calls those who attended 
him in the bath and changing room and gives each a certain sum. 


cellular. 

57 Tasbigah means musabbag-an, mugaddam-an, i.e., you have not had a bath yet 
but when you do—then na m-an, enjoy it! 

58 Lane calls the parallel type in Egypt ‘high clogs’, but they seem to have fallen 
out of use in San'a' now. 

59 This is called as below, ‘the sweating of the bath (“argar al-hammam), 
(‘Argaa is the verbal noun.) Qadi Isma‘il cites the proverb, *Khudh min 
ai-lahm amarag, wa-niin al-bagal al-warag, wa-min al-hammam al-‘arag, OF 
meat take the soup, of white radish the leaves, and of the bath the sweat (it 
induces}.’ This proverb is quoted in advising someone to go to the sources 
of profit or advantage in anything. 

60 At al-Rawdah massage or rubbing off the dirt was called fadas, vifhas. For 
children a stone madiakah, pl., madalik, was used. 


The man who saw to washing and soaping him receives a fee, the 
man who brought him the water has a similar fee, and the owner 
of the bath (sahib al-hawimam) a larger fee. A notable will have 
coffee®! served him, either brought from his own dwelling, or else 
the chief bathman will have it prepared in his house. Sometimes 
this notable will bring with him a piece of aloes-wood (k#d) to 
burn in a censer so that he can perfume himself with it, (inviting) 
those in the changing roorn to partake in this with him. When he 
leaves the bath he puts a shawl (s#a/)®* over his head, but some 
put on the towel (Zaw/1), winding it round the whole of his head 
so that only part of his face remains (uncovered) so as not to be 
exposed to the air (kawa’)—this action being called tathig, from 
the verb jabbag, when one covers one’s head. 

Some people come to the bath with a little henna with which 
to dye their white hair; some too, bring arsenic (zarmikh) which 
they hand to the bathman to prepare for them and mix with 
another substance to remove their pubic hair, while others call in 
the barber (kallag) to the bath to shave the hair of their heads. 
There are persons who are accustomed daily to make use of the 
bath after lunch to arouse their thirst to use gaz," and some use it 
when they have not had a walk before lunch, for the same purpose. 
This sort of bath is called ‘argar al-hammam (the bath sweat)? 
When a number of those persons gathers together in the bath, 
especially if they be of the inhabitants of San‘a’, they dance a 
quick dance to the tune of the washwashah® or else it is accom- 
panied by some songs (aghan?) when there are persons there good 
at reciting them. Some too, go to the bath after chewing gaz when 
they have drunk an excessive amount of water® and want to turn 
it into perspiration, so as to rid themselves of it. 

The tribes also make use of the bath, but they use it only for 
treatment of, either, cold which has affected one of their members, 
or rheumatism (riya/) and so on. 


Women’s Customs at the Bath 


Women go to the bath at purification after menstruation—this 
is de rigueur, but they may also go to the bath though there be no 
need for them to do so, for cleanliness only. It is a women’s 
custom that all the women of one household generally go (together) 
to the bath, taking clean clothing with them along with the utensils 
of the bath, consisting of a scoop (maghraf), bucket (baldi/bard),§* 
soap, Afah and bath-bag (kis a-fammam). In the past women 
used to take hair-earth (turaé rus)" with them, i.e., sticky white 
dust, to wash their hair, before applying soap, so as to remove 
the engrained dirt (bukkar, pl, abhhirah) at the roots of the hair of 
the head, it being known as jahrah, but nowadays women use 
medical preparations to cleanse the hair. 


6] Coffee brings out the sweat. 

62 A shal, pl, shian, is usually of the Kashmin type. 

63 There is a fairly widespread view that a bath between lunch and the gar 
session both makes the gat taste nicer and increases one’s capacity for chewing 
gat. Itis however doubtful if anyone goes to the public bath solely to improve 
the effect of gar. 

64 The washwashah is a ‘shushing’ sound made with the mouth. The #anñhanah 
song is also sung. 

The dancing is purely and simply to work up a good sweat and old and 
young take part. Qadi Isma'il mentioned as possible dances the da sah, bar'ah 
and Aawshartyvah, The last word is no doubt equivalent to Aawshaltyyad, 
meaning chaos (fazeda) as in al-Khafanji's poem in Masayid San‘a’, 71. Tribes 


The Public Bath 


23.26 Hammar Saba’. A view of the domes of the bath, from above. In the 
foreground is the well. A donkey carrving dried human excrement for fuel is on 
its way to the furnace room which is reached [rom roof level. 


23.27 Hammam Saba’. The room containing the cold pool. 


dancing to the drum alone have each their own style of bar‘a4, and at a gather- 
ing each tribe in turn will perform its own 4ar‘ah with daggers (Yafi'is perform 
it with swords}. Then at the end it will be said, ‘déan Aawshaltyyah—gad At 
hawshaltvyah—barah hawshaltyyah, Now it's free for all, a general dance.’ 
Each will then dance his own tribal bar as at the same time as the rest—and 
hence the sense of ‘confusion’ enters. Only the rag; has the pipe (mizmar) 
accompanying it. 

65 As much water is drunk with gar they have a sensation of heaviness (rh122/) in 
the belly. 

66 Instead of a bucket women may take a saft&a^, a flat bowl, with them. Bardi, 
an iron bucket, is a Dhamar pronunciation. 

67 Turab rus/gahrah comes from the mountains but is, or was, sold in the towns. 
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Some women used to go naked® into the bath, but this is not 
reckoned nowadays to be a very widespread custom. It is a 
custom of some of the houses of San‘a’ to get in touch with the 
bath-woman so as to get a tank to themselves (f-yukhla lahunna 
hawd) in return for fixed fees, so that, when they come to the 
bath the tank is ready for them, without anyone sharing in it with 
them except when they have bathed and left the bath. 


AF Khulwah 


AF khuhwah?? is the clearing (tkA/a’) of the bath for an hour or 
two for persons who ask for this in return for a fixed sum of 
money—in the past it was two rivals an hour, but now it goes 
up to fifty rivals, and may even go up to as much as a hundred 
rivals if the person to whom the bath is exclusively let (a+museakadi 
lahu) is obviously wealthy and well known. The bath is let 
exclusively to the bridegroom (Aariw) and the bride (Aartwah). 
The bridegroom's people ask the bathman to clear the bath for 
an hour or two so that the groom can go to it, accompanied by his 
party (zumal), friends and relations, to take the bath, this 
happening before sunset up to the time of evening, or after the 
evening. When he goes to the bath a member of the family will 
already have received the key from the bathman and be waiting 
for him at the door in order to open it when the bridegroom 
arrives. When he does enter the door painted eggs are broken—as 
he enters and as he leaves. The bridegroom goes to the bath on 
the night of the procession (/aylar a-julvah,"" i.e. al-zifaf). 

Similarly the bath is given over exclusively (ya&hzaft) to the 
bride two or three days before the procession (zifaf). The women 
of the family and her friends accompany her, and they may also 
invite some of the women of the bridegroom's house. Decorated 
eggs are broken for her at her entry and on her leaving, for 
protection against Satan the Accursed. The henna-ing (nags)! 
of the bride by the tire-woman (musayyrah) takes place at her 
house after the bath. 


The popular belief that the bath is inhabited bv jinn, so universal 
in the Arab world, still prevails in San'a', although the young 
rend ro pooh-pooh the idea and to blame women and old folk for 
its continued survival. Yet, notwithstanding this, people entering 
the bath commonly utter the following precautionary phrases, 
‘A‘udhu bilah min al-Shaytan a-Rajim, I take refuge in God 
from Satan the Accursed.” ‘Sarraf Allah bi-"LShayann, May God 
avert the Satans. It is clearly for like reasons that the eggs are 
broken at the main entrance to the bath just after the door with 
the words, ‘Bismillah a-Rahman ai-Rahim, In the name of God 
the Compassionate the Merciful,’ and 'A'udhu br Hah min al- 
Shaytan al-Rajim,’ etc. This is done by a member of the family 
or a servant—no special person. The eggs, no specific number, 
are carried in a vessel of soft earth usually intended for holding 
candles; they are dyed red and green with the plants shadhab/ 
shumar and fzab—in Ibb with 'uzzab which appears to have the 
property of averting the evil eye (visarrif al-“ayn) and dihn, fresh 
butter. 


68 Women also wear a fufat only, but they consider exposure of the body 
permitted (mubah) among themselves though this is contrary to the sfrarir'aA. 
Lane (loc. cit.) savs that in Caira many women of the lower orders wear no 
clothes whatsoever in the bath. Turkish women in hirsute detail are portrayed 
so at the bath in Fehmi Edhem and Ivan Stchoukine, Les manusertis orientaux 
tHlustrés de la Bibliotheque de l'Université de Stamboul, Paris, 1933, fig. 21. 

69 You can book the entire bath or the tank (Aawd) only." Akhrali "Hhammàam, 
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Ownership, Management and 
Maintenance 


Thirteen of the baths belong to the Waqf; three to the Govern- 
ment (Ali, Makhlafah, and al-‘Urdi), and one (al-Hamdàni) is 
privately owned. The hammam, who would himself make 
between 50 and 150 riyals a day, pays the Wagf or the Govern- 
ment about 100 riyals a month, usually at a fixed rate. He must 
meet all the costs—labour, providing fuel, water and electricity. 
He pays no taxes on the baths, nor does he contribute to any night 
watch in his quarter. He usually collects the money from custo- 
mers personally. The external maintenance of the bath must 
be done by the Waqf or the Government, unless privately owned. 
But all internal improvements or maintenance are done at the 
expense of the Aammami. The hot rooms are replastered every year. 

The baths used to be inspected by the Headman of the 
Bathmen ‘aqil al-hammamiyvin) whose office also entailed 
giving decisions on any dispute between two Aammamis. Now 
they are inspected four to five times a year by the Health Depart- 
ment, but no one was certain as to when this started. 


The Hammami and 
his Employees 


The #ammami is of extremely low social status, and belongs to 
the group of occupations coming under the title of Eani 'l-Khums. 
All professions involving the service of bodies of others are 
demeaning, but since the fammamis used to collect human 
excrement before the Jews were set to this work doubtless this 
in itself was more than sufficient to relegate them to the lowest 
level. Qadi Isma'il's proverb underlines the fact: ‘Qafr daymah 
wada hammam ‘abd, A (traveller's) hut in deserted country rather 
than the bath of a slave.’ Nevertheless the Aammami makes a lot 
of money. Manzoni and Nazih also call the bath proprietor 
mu'allim and the term is still often used today. All Aanunamis 
questioned claimed that the bath had been in the hands of their 
family for as long as they had any knowledge. On more than one 
occasion the son of the Aammani, who would eventually succeed 
his father, was pointed out, and was seen to be working as a 
mukayyis. 

All social classes are permitted to make use of the bath, even 
the low Akhdam class employed as sweepers, but their introduc- 
tion to San‘a’ from the Tihamah has only taken place since 1962, 
or so it is said. On the other hand it appears that the Jews were 
debarred from using the baths of the Muslims, but had special 
baths of their own. 

The hammam: employs a number of mukayyisin (masseurs, 
those who use the rough glove, kt) The number employed 
varies according to the size of the bath and the amount of custom 
involved, Thursdays and Fridays demanding the maximum, 
the average on those days being four or five in most of the baths; 
on other days only one or two are employed. These are, on men's 
days, young men or boys, the ammam? s sons, for obvious family 


Ibook the bath.’ Lane, op. cit., 349-54, alludes to 2Alwah, booking the whole 
bath for a marriage. 

70 That is the night of the procession of the bride to the house of the groom. 
Julwah means wuduk, appearance, revealing. 

7] Rossi, L’drabe paríate, 96, provides an Arabic description of the hammam 
wa-nags#, bath and decoration of the bride, which is not repeated here. 


23.28 Hammamal-Sultan. À view from the changing room to the entrance to 
the hot rooms with the cold pool room in the centre. Thin shafts of sunlight from 
above blend with thin jets of water from below. 


reasons, and others who sometimes work, on a part-time basis in 
afternoons, evenings or holidays. On women’s days the Atamrmamt's 
wife employs her own daughters or relatives on the same basis 
when she can. Female bathers wash themselves. 

The attendants are paid either directly by the customer, or by 
the hammam: when the customer has paid an inclusive charge. 
They might make between 30 to 40 riyais on a reasonable day. 

The work period does not often exceed eight hours per day. 
Usually at least one of them sleeps in the bath. 

Beside the mukayytisin there are other attendants: 

The skagi '"-bàrid is responsible for keeping an adequate 
supply of cold water in the cistern, drawing it from the well. He 
would be tipped by the customers and his money is made up to 
about 15 to 20 rivà/s per day by the hammanmi. 

The mugidt or stoker is responsible for the fire. He is paid 
about 10 riyals a day by the hammam. 

The shagi "hammam circulates in the Quarter to bring in 
human excrement. He would set it out to dry and it is then taken 
by the mugidi to stoke up the furnace. He is paid by the hammam 
at a rate of about 1/2 riya? per load. The donkey he uses belongs 
to the Aammami. He does not remove the ashes taken out of the 
fire by the mugidi. In the case of some baths this is now done by 
the Municipality (Baladiyyah).?4 

The rates of pay relate to the period before the high inflation 
(ghala’) and apply to not later than 1975. 


72 The above list of employees may be compared with M. ‘Abdul Jabbar Beg, op. cit., 
sahtb al-sundüg treasurer, gayyim lessee of the bath, zeaggad stoker, cabhal supplier 
of dung fuel, muzayyin barber, hajam cupper. The Encyl islam (2nd ed.) 
says that in the 4th/l0th century Damascus baths had the qavyrm lessee, 


The Public Bath 


Origin and Development 


According to popular belief Hammam Yasir is the oldest bath 
and is at least a thousand years old. Hammam Shukr rates next, 
with its age given at between eight hundred and six hundred years. 
These dates must be treated with caution as we have so far 
discovered no historical evidence to confirm them. After that 
a large number of the baths is said to be four hundred years old. 

Hammam al-Maydan is known to have been built at the same 
time as the Bakiriyyah Mosque, that is, in 1598 A.D.,?? and there 
is nothing in its construction to conflict with this date. 

This gives us a firm datum, and allows us to conclude that, 
both in style and construction and planning, some of the baths 
are likely to be considerably earlier. It is interesting to notice 
that though the first two changing rooms of Hammam al-Maydan 
are quite close to the Ottoman baths in Damascus in design and 
character, the back area of hot and temperate rooms is completely 
different, conforming in San‘a’ to the San‘a’ tradition, which was 
obviously firmly established by this date. 

According to al-Hajari,' Hammam al-Tawashi was founded 
in 1028/1641. 

Hammam Suq al-Bagar (Mahmud} shows some internal 
evidence of relatively early date—for instance it does not have a 
central round or square pool in the intermediate space, and it has 
only two hot rooms and two temperate rooms instead of the 


bayyds/mibhavyis masseur, and at later periods the word da/a& would be 
used in some places. 
In San‘a’ the mesayyins used also to circumcise (vutairirun) not of course 
at the Bath. Bayt Barqüq is a muzayyin family of San‘a’ which did this. 
73 Masajid San‘a’, 17. 
74 Ibid, 69. 
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groups of three found in Hammams al-Maydan and al-Tawashi, 

If we now group together the baths which we believe likely to 
be earlier than the first Ottoman occupation of the Yemen, that is, 
Hammams Suq al-Baqar, Yasir and Shukr, we find that all three 
have no central pool in the intermediate space. They are relatively 
small, compared with most of the other baths, and they have no 
diwan off the intermediate space. Hammams al-Bawniyah, al- 
Sultan, al-Mutawakkil and al-Tawashi, all have the latter room, 
facing a central pool with a fountain. In this conjunction of 
features they seem to relate to a precedent established by the 
Ottomans. Other baths, such as Saba’, have the central pool 
without the diwan, so that, following this reasoning, they were 
either altered or entirely built since Ottoman times. 

Assuming then that we have, in Hammams Suq al-Baqar, 
Yasir and Shukr, three baths earlier than the 9th/l6th century, 
and that they represent a tradition of grouping four, or, more 
usually, six small rooms together for the hot and temperate rooms 
of the bath, how early are public baths likely to have been in 
San‘a’? 

There are several pieces of evidence in answer to this question. 
The first comes from the historians. Al-Razi for instance, as 
seen above, tells us that in 353/964 there were 13 baths (hammam) 
in San‘a’. In the same passage he says that there were 106 
mosques in San‘a’—which is quite close to the present figure. 

The other piece of evidence is the design of the baths with 
their clusters of small rooms. Such a bath design is quite unlike 
that of the baths of Cairo (e.g., Hammam Bashtak, dating from 
the 8th/l4th century). Not only does the latter lack the grouping 
of small rooms, but the furnace is at roof level, not underneath, 
and the heating is effected by circulating hot water and dropping 
it down into the pool from a height so that steam forms in the air 
of the bath.” Nor are the San‘a’ baths like those of Turkey, 
which are characterized by grouping all the small hot rooms 
around a central cruciform or polygonal space. Finally, they do 
not appear to resemble baths of an early period in Iraq or Iran, 


75 Similarly, the method of use differs in many important particulars; for 
example, towels are dried in Egyptian baths in specially constructed high 
ceilings in the changing rooms, 

76 T. B. Ward Perkins, J. M. C. Toynbee and R. Fraser, The hunting baths ar 
Leptis Magna, Oxford, 1949. 

77 Additional references to baths are A mar al- Yaman, I, 79, Ta'izz; II, 38], 
Dhi Sufal in 587/1191; Nashr al ‘arf, II, 454, al-Khadra’ of Rada‘ loses its 
inhabitants and its hammam is ruined (after 1111/1699-1700); ibid, I, 222, 
Ta‘izz has two baths, one for men, the other for women. M. Ecochard and 
C. le Coeur, Les bams de Damas, Beirut, 1942-3, 51-7, 130; M. J. Sauvaget, 
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although relatively little has been discovered and published about 
the design of these. 

There is, however, one type of bath that the San‘a’ baths do 
resemble fairly closely. This is the type built during the late 
Roman Empire in Libya and northern Egypt (Leptis Magna and 
Alexandria).$ These baths have a number of features in common 
with those of San‘a’, particularly theit method of heating and the 
lay-out of their rooms. The Roman baths used the hypocaust 
method of heating the floor of the hot rooms, with flues passing 
up the walls, the practice still followed in the Yemen. Like the 
San‘a’ baths, those of Roman North Africa had two or three 
rooms for the hot zone (calidarium) and two or three for the 
temperate zone, suggesting that a link may have existed between 
the architecture of the two areas during an early period. 

Finally, there is one early Damascus bath with a closely related 
plan, Hammam al-Sultan, built in 684/1298, which alone among 
sixty baths in the city resembles the San‘a’ type." It has been 
conjectured that it may be derived from Persia or Iraq, but perhaps 
it may not be too much to suppose that its design was taken to 
Syria from the Yemen? 


Postscript: 


As a caution to those whe might leave the bath too precipitously, 
let the would-be bather take heed of the unhappy consequences 
which befell the two brothers Ibrahim and Dawud b. ‘Abdullah, 
Amirs at San‘a’, as chronicled by the Ghayai al-amani,”® under 
the annals for the year 747/1346-7, "They continued governing 
San‘a’ until the weavers (a/-Aazwak) in it rose and entered the 
Qasr while the two Amirs were in the bath (hammam). They 
were brought their breast-plates which they put on, and came out 
of the bath. The people rallied to them and some of the weavers 
they slew and others they took captive. Amir Dawud was seized 
by a partial paralysis because of putting on the breastplate after 
the bath!’ 


‘Un bain damasquin du xiiiéme siécle’, Syria, Paris, 1930, 370-80; Munir Kayyal, 
al-Hammamar oDimashgiyyah wa-tagalidu-ha, Damascus, 1966, with 
interesting sociological data useful for comparison; Ambrosiana Ms. in the 
Lófgren-Traini catalogue, 161, no. ccxciv, Ahmad b. al-‘Imad al-Agfahsi, 
al-Qasel al-tamm fi adab dukhul al-hammam, the author being a Cairo Shafi 
‘ab, 808/1405-6). There is actually a form of document for the purchase of a 
hammam, with some architectural detail, in a 3rd-4th century H. author—see 
Jeanette K. Wakin, The function of documents in Islamic law (The chapters on sales 
from Tahawi's K. al-Shurut al-kabir, Albany, N.Y., 1972, 101-99, 
78 Op. cir, 514. 


Chapter 24 
Children’s Games in 
San‘a’ 


Introduction 


Until the outbreak of the revolution of September 26th, 
1962~—which changed or altered many things in Yemeni social 
life—San‘a’ boys and girls used to play quite a range of games, 
both physical and mental, some of which went back to antiquity, 
one generation of children inheriting them from another. Some 
other games had reached a high degree of refinement in respect 
of organisation or high objective and competition to achieve it. 
The purpose of most or even all of this was of course amusement. 
Boys and girls alike, between the ages of seven and fourteen were 
taken up with carrying on this sort of sport during week days 
after the late afternoon (‘asr) up even to the Maghrib prayer-call— 
whereupon the boys, all of them, would repair to the mosques 
with their fathers to perform the Maghrib and ‘Isha’ prayers— 
and darkness would envelop the city, the quarters (Barat) and 
streets of which were not lit by electricity until the summer of the 
year 1960. Boys used not to play or spend the night time together 
in company except during the nights of the month of Ramadan. 
Probably no account of this has ever been written, and most 
games have come to an end and vanished completely—the more ’s 
the pity—and children today, the generation of the ‘Revolution’, 
no longer know any of these games or take part in any traditional 
activity like this since new forms of exercise such as football, 
cards (fu ‘bar ai-warag), tric-trac (dama, Yemeni dumnah) and so 
on, have reached them. 

I have tried to set forth, relying solely on memory, the names 
of the various games with a brief description of those of them best 
known and most important. These games, I must point out, are 
what my generation inherited and played in the fifties of the 
current century and which were played by children in the forties 
and long before that.? 


x * * 


It must be remarked in the first place that most children and 
those who have arrived at puberty used to chose (as they still do) 
the time and way when, from one season to another, they would 
change the games they play. This would happen in all parts of 
the city of San‘a’ without any direction from their elders or any 
other quarter, official or unofficial. My view here is that in some 
cases it is the material of which the gear for certain games is made 


1 E. Brauer, Ethnologie der jemenitischen Juden, Heidelberg, 1934, 215-21, 
describes some Jewish children's games and quotes the Arabic ditties that 
accompanied them, but they are not much like those described here. Cf. F. 


that conditions the linking of them to fixed seasons (mawasim) 
connected with the seasons of the year. Other games and sports 
not involving any gear are connected with the seasons also, for 
naturaly during winter vigorous movement such as running, 
jumping and racing is suitable—whereas in summer one seeks 
shade and children flee the heat of the sun for the vestibules 
(dahahz) of the houses or shade of trees. There boys will play 
games that do not involve running and jumping—such as the 
Button game (no. 6), Sufi sarig (no. 5) al-Ghuraq the pits (no. 7), 
etcetera, as will be seen below. As for the scene and location of 
these games they are the quarters, open spaces (sarhat) and earth 
streets which remain in old $an‘a’ still much as they were before 
the year 1962. 

To decide which person or team should commence a game a 
flattish stone was taken and marked with spit (tuff) on one side 
and the players would chose the tuffalak, the spit, or a/-yabis, 
the dry side. Alternatively the decision would be made by tossing 
a coin. 


1 Boys? Games 


i Ball Games 
1 Al-Qahish 

This is played with a leather ball and small stick by two teams 
numbering in all over ten persons. It is a rough game and may 


be compared with hockey in that rival teams compete to hit the 
ball in the direction of one-another’s goal {hadaf}. 
2 Qufayqif 

Qufaygif is played with a stuffed cloth ball and there is no set 
limit to the number of players. One of the players stands in front 
of the other players and when they are standing behind him he 
alerts them with the words ‘Mustalgtfin? gufaygif.’ He then tosses 
the ball behind him, over his shoulder, or from his nose or ear, 
or under his leg—there seem to be six different movements which 
he may adopt. The boys behind him try to catch the ball and 
throw it at a goal in front of all the players. Any player who 
succeeds in doing this will then replace the player in front of the 
group. 


Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden, 1975, for games for limited comparison 
(Translator). 

2 Istaigaf, to be ready to catch. Cf. class. lagifa, to catch. Qufaygif is perhaps 
to be linked with class. gaffa, escamoter adroitement une piéce de monnaie 
entre ses doigts. 
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3 Zaqqi-ni ... zaqqayt-ak? 

The meaning of this phrase seems to be ‘Pass to me and PIi 
pass to you’. Two teams of four each play this game with a cloth 
ball. The ball is passed by hand from one to another without it 
falling to the ground and the object of the competition between 
the two teams is to snatch the ball from the other team and keep it 
passing from hand to hand. 


4 Al-Walish* 

A stick, a dhira‘ (cubit) in length, and another, about ten 
centimetres long, are used, and there are more than two players. 
The larger stick is used to hit the smaller one. The distance it 
reaches is measured, using the large stick to do this. The players, 
more than two persons, continue on in this way from point to 
point, the intention being to see who can hit it the furthest 
distance. 


ii. Sitting Games 
5 Sufi sarig (Honest Man Thief) 

This used to be played with a knee-bone joint (&a “bY (top of 
the fibula ?) but more recently they use a matchbox (“bat 
kibrit) instead. More than five players take part, sitting in a 
circle. The first player throws the bone by hand into the middle 
of the circle where it will lie with one of its four sides uppermost. 
If, in the case of the matchbox, it stands up on one of its ends 
then the thrower becomes King—this of course is not very easy! 
If it lands on one of its narrow sides the thrower is designated 
Wazir, and, if on the other narrow side (as agreed before hand) he 
is designated ‘Askari or Soldier. One of the broad sides of the 
matchbox is named Sufi and the other Sariq, Sufi here meaning 
honest? and Sariq simply thief. Judgements (akām) are pro- 
nounced on the Sariq, the Wazir consulting the King who orders 
the sentence to be executed by the ‘Askari. The penalty (jaza) 
might be, say, to prepare tea, to carry the other players, some 
kind of hard exercise, or a bastinado on his feet (falakah fi rijl-uh), 
etcetera, The next person to throw the matchbox so that it lands 
in the upright position becomes King replacing the original King. 
This is somewhat similar to ‘Forfeits’. 


6 Li'bat al-azrar (The Button Game) 


Various clothing buttons are used and there can be two or 
more players. Often a yalak, waistcoat, is laid down and a circular 
area made in it with a sort of rim not exceeding forty centimetres 
in diameter. A button is thrown onto this ‘board’ and the next 
player tries to throw his button to land wholly or partly on top 
ofit. When the buttons are on the board the player tries to flick 
one button on top of that of another player and if he succeeds he 
takes both buttons. Sometimes a button will land on the rim of 
the ‘board’ which puts it in an awkward position for a player 
attempting to take it. The winner would be the player who 
manages to take all the buttons. In former times buttons used 
to be expensive. 


7 Al-Ghuraq (The Pits) 


Buttons or apricot (bargüg) stones,  datestones or 
small pebbles (/usam) may be used as counters. Little pits, in 
two parallel rows of four each, are made, and on the right of them 
a bigger pit is made called al-Stiq, about ten centimetres away. 
The number of players is two and the game is very similar to 
Monopoly. In the pits the player ‘builds’ a samsarah or bayt or 
property of some sort, and distributes" his stones among the pits. 
In the end nearly all the counters are assembled in al-Süq and are 
taken by the winner. The player who ends up with no stone 
in any pit is the loser. 


3 A builder in clay would call to his mate, Zaggi "I-khulab, Throw up the (lump 
of) kneaded clay. 

4 E. Rossi, L’Arabo parlato a $an'a', Roma, 1939, 178, is incorrect in saying 
that this game is to throw a small stick ('agyah) at a target (naja*, for which 
read nasa“). One says, Adrah al-nasa‘, set up the target. 
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8 Warag al-qumar (Cards) 


This game only started with the spread of imported cigarette 
packets to the Yemen—Bilayirs (Players), Abu Jinayh (Goldflake) 
and Abū Wardah (Rose). The packet was torn in two and the 
two pieces used as targets. Stones (called »magfa'ah) rubbed to 
the shape of a rolling pin (yad al-mashagah) found in the foothills 
of Nuqum or the debris of buildings were thrown at the packets 
from four to five metres away. There was no restriction on the 
number of players. 


9 Li'bat[lu'bat al-zanb (The Date Stone House Game) 


Each player builds a house (dar) or more than a single house, 
with date-stones (zanb, sing., zanbah)—some will build high 
houses, others smaller ones, according to their ability. The others 
fire at these houses by throwing a large date-stone called ai-manbal 
(obviously a word connected with zabi arrow or date-shaped 
pebble). 

10 Li‘bat al-qawqa' (= al-barqug) (The Apricot-Stone 
Game) 

This is played with pairs (zawjiyyah) of stones. The player 
throws one stone on the ground, then a second stone, and tries to 
flick (yuqandil, gandaiah, a flick) the one against the other with 
his finger-nails. First one runs one's finger-tip between the two 
to see if they are apart, then one flicks the apricot-stone, though if 
you touch either when trying to determine whether there is a 
space between them you lose your apricot-stone, and if you miss 
you lose your stone also. The winner of the apricot-stones breaks 
them open with a stone and eats the kernels. 


* * * 


Numbers 5, 6, 8, 9 of these games are described as af- 
mugamarah aLbari'ah, innocent gambling, no stakes being 
involved. 


111 Shooting Games 
11 Al-Agwas (Catapults) 


The catapult (gazs (class. bow)) is manufactured with a forked 
stick and rubber (sajaz) and used to fire small stones. 


12 Al-Banadig (Pop-Guns) 


These are manufactured from the branches of the fig (balas) 
tree which are hollow; into such a stick a small soft trimmed stick 
is inserted, running tightly but smoothly to eject a pellet. The 
striking head of this stick is teased out (manfush) just as the head 
of a tooth-stick (miswak) is, and it is moistened with oil or saliva. 
The ammunition consists of seeds like those of dhurah, in fact 
pepper-tree (shajar ai-hawa^i) corns. The air compressed by the 
thrust of the striking head shoots the corns some four or five 
metres. One can play with this pop-gun by oneself or a group 
may participate. 


zo Physical Games Played without any Gear 


13 Ya 'ajalah, ya masna (O Well-Pulley, O Irrigation 
Well) 


This is played by not less than five players one of whom is 
the judge (Aakar), called the well-worker (a/-sani). The rest are 
divided into two teams, and having tossed for choice of role, one 
team mounts the others who are bent over to the ground in the 
prayer-stance known as ruku‘, in a line all facing in the same 
direction, They commence by chanting the words above and 
follow with 


5 Ka'bisso called because it is muka“‘ad in shape, 

6 Amin jidd-an. Safi in the Yemen is popularly used merely in the sense of a 
good, upright, man. 

7 Sarraf, yap sarfah, verbal noun, tujarraf. 


Wi-snay B wa-rway B, 

Ya nazil al-bir bi-ghayr ajnah. 

Draw water for me and irrigate for me, 

You (pulley) descending into the well without wings. 


One of the riders will then call out, ‘an® jit alladht sammayt-ak 
kadha wa-kadha, Where are you—you whom I have named 
so-and-so?’ He addresses the player acting as his mount, by some 
name adopted by him for the game such as ‘ewe’ (al-na jak), 
‘lion’ (al-asad), ‘cow’ {al-bagarah), ‘horse’ (ai-hugan). Raising his 
hand in the air to show the Aakam and others, with a number of 
fingers extended, he asks his mount to guess, Kam hawla, How 
many are these? Should the answer be guessed correctly rider 
and mount change positions, and the game carries on until all of 
one team has replaced the other. This is a game of chance 
(libat hagz) in which riddles (ahaj, sing., ahjiyah) are asked. 
Rossi? describes a rather simpler version of this finger- 
guessing game, following the first line with, 
U-tsnay Bh ü-'arway-ni 
Tasah turunjagah, 
Fi ?-bahr ghatrasah. 
Ya dik, ya sayyah, 
Ya nayyah, 
Ya nazil al-garyah 

B-ghayr ajnah. 

Draw water for me and irrigate me, 
Tasah jurunzasah" bowl, 
Plunging into the water. 

O cock, o crower, 

O bewailer, 

You who come down to the village 

Without wings. 
14 Fimal al-dawlah galat‘Surr (The Camels of the 
State said ‘Ring’) 

This game resembles the English ‘Oranges and lemons say 
the bells of St. Clements’. The ‘state’ would be the Imam and 
the bells are the bells hung round the camels’ necks, called 
nagus al-jamal. Two of the players face one-another and take 
hands, holding them above the line of the other players who pass 
under them. They try to seize or catch the last one rather like 
the way in which thieves would try to snatch the rear camel of a 
caravan. The player caught is then eliminated from the game." 
15 Tab al-balas ya ghurab (The Fig is Ripe, O Crow) 

Two players, each clasping his hands behind his back, are 
used as a mount by a third who stands on their clasped hands 
and holds the right and left ears of his mounts respectively. 
They shout ‘ghag ghaq, caw, caw,’ and go to the fig-trees so that 
the rider can pluck the figs. This is all I can remember of the 
game. 


16 Kil hi kilizah, ya 'ammati Lizah (Dole me out 
Money," Auntie Lizah) 


Three play at this game, two of them sitting facing each 
other, each crossing his arms to grasp the feet of the other, over 
the back of the third player who is crouched on the ground. The 
game consists in see-sawing (yatarajjahan) to and fro over the 
back of the third player. 

Lizah is not a name current in the Yemen but seems to be 
employed to rhyme. Kifizah suggests Persian kafizah, a cup for 
water, ewer. 


8 An = ayna. 
9 Op. cit., 178. 

10 Tajah is the pierced bowl used for measuring shares in flowing water used in 
irrigation— perhaps that is what is meant here since the bucket spilling over as 
it is drawn up might possibly be compared to it. Turungasañ seems to be an 
invented *nonsense' word. 

11 Professor Serjeant informs me that Brauer, op. cit., 216, describes a game 


Children's Games 


17 Al-Shibrizah ? (The Porcupine) 


One player called al-qa d, the sitter, sits on the ground with 
his legs extended in front of him. The other players who would 
be, say, four or more, jump over his feet making various contor- 
tions, i.e. not just simple jumps. The qa “d then raises one of his 
feet on top of the other and again the players jump over them. He 
then puts one hand with fingers fully extended above and touching 
the upper foot and the players jump over that. Finally he 
raises the fully extended fingers of the other hand on top of the 
first hand and the players jump again. The first player not to 
clear a hand or foot of the qa d takes his place. The game is so 
called because it reminds one of the quills of the porcupine. 


18 Qass, qass al-maqass (It Cut, the Scissors Cut) 
(Leap-Frog) 


Returning from school all the way to their homes boys ieap 
over the backs of others, one after another, for sometimes quite 
fair distances. The name of this game is probably derived from 
the scissor-like movement of leap-frog, but it is to be noted that a 
thief is called a maqass, scissors, and so is a merchant (bayya* 
mushtari) who overcharges his customers. 

19 Dawwamah[dajijah (Spinning Tops) 

There are two sorts of tops, shaped like pears ('anbarudah/ 
1jjas) having a nail fixed in the head. A cord is wound round the 
nail and it is thrown on the ground, making a sound after which 
these toys are named dawwamah and dajijah, the latter a purely 
Yemeni name. Boys vie with each other in decorating these tops 
with various colours and different sorts of nail which alter the 
sound given out by the top. The dajtgah was mainly used by 
Jewish children and is no longer to be seen in San'a". 


* * * 


These are the best known of boys’ games. Girls do not take 
part with them except in the games al-Zanb (9), al-Qawga‘ (10) and 
Fimal al-Dawlah (14). 

Now follow the games played by girls until they reach the 
age of puberty. 


2 Girls? Games 
1 Ya rabiyah, ya ruba ^ (O Hillock, O Hillocks) 


Two rows of girls face one-another a few metres apart, stamp- 
ing the ground with their feet in time to the rhythm of songs of 
the dance (ahazij al-i‘bah), The two rows run up to each other 
until they are face to face, then they retreat backwards, half way 
back. Each side has a hazijah, a girl with a talent for improvising 
in rhyming prose (saj‘) or rajaz verse. Her words are taken 
up by the girls of her side and repeated after her. It is customary 
to commence the dance with the words of welcome ya marhaba, 
ya marhaba, then there follows satire (a.-haju). The chant Ya 
rabiyah is a sort of chorus. The girls chose a theme upon which 
the Aazijah of one side will make saj‘, for example, beauty, spring, 
food, and the hàzijah of the other retorts. This goes on till the 
abler of the two sides manages to silence the other. I recall a line 
of invective of this sort, 

Ya ka‘k bayn al-kibant 

O cake among the the dung fuel cakes!!5 
To this the other side will reply Uhuwith, uhuwih, as they dance, 
and their kazijah improvises her rejoinder. 


involving the arrival at San'a' Gate of a camel caravan and declaring what 
merchandise it has brought with it, to the guard. 

12 This is how &ifzaé is understood in $an‘a’. 

13 Rossi, op. cit., 177-78, has a shorter account of this game. He records a game, 
malwryyah which he states to be similar to it. 

14 Metre mustaf‘tiun fa shun, 

15 See pp. 168, n. 127, 395, n. 29. 
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2 Tar‘ays ya dha’ib wa-dhawa’ib (Are You the One 
Who Guards the Kid, O Wolf and Wolves) 


The girls form a circle, holding one-anothers’ hands, and go 
round and round quickly, dancing and repeating the above words 
of the game, Outside the circle is a boy of whom they laughingly 
make fun, and he tries to grasp one of them who defends herself 
from him by kicking (Ahadhf) him with her feet. The game 
concludes when the *woif', the boy, has managed to seize them all. 


3 Tihübati tthtibah 
Àny pair of girls can play at this. They take hold of one- 


anothers’ hands, facing each other with their bodies bent back- 
wards and whirling round quickly at the speed of a spinning top. 


4 Hizza h, ya hizza h (Shake to Me, O Shake to Me) 


A pair of girls performs this, by dancing (rags), their knees 
bent, half-squatting on the ground, half jumping half walking and 
raising alternate hands to their heads like a salute, in time to the 
beating of the ground with their feet and the rhythm of the tunes 
of the songs (ahazi/) of the dance. The best known of the ahazij 
and songs of this dance are the following words. 


Hizza B, ya hizza hl? gad nazalna "I-yawm njalh 
Taht rummanah kabirah tva- 'anagid al-hadirah. 
Sawt man dha ? sawt man dha? 

Sawt Layam sawt l-aʻjam, 

Qad takahhal gad takahhal 

Qad tidaghnaj gad tidaghnaj, 


Qad nazal San‘a’ '-madinah | yakhjub al-bint al-saghirah. 
Ma "-kabirah hi la tah akalat nuss al-Rhinah. 
Shake to me, o shake to me.!5 

Today we've come down to pray 

Under a large pomegranate 

And the (grape) clusters of the (vin)yard. 


Whose is that voice?!’ (bis) 

It is the stranger's voice, (bis) 

He's got antimony round his eyes, (bis) 

He has dotted himself up all gallant-wise,2? 
He has come down to San‘a’ city 

To ask for the hand of the young(er) girl. 


16 Abbreviated for tar'a "rays. 

17 The pattern fa atun is the basis of these verses. 

18 Perhaps the allusion is to shaking down the fruit from the pomegranate infra. 

19 The girls are now talking of a man whom they hope has come to see them to 
choose a bride from among them. 
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As for the old(er) gir] she's naughty, 
She's eaten half the millet bread piece. 


At this point the dance will have reached its climax and be at its 
liveliest and it will break off with 

Shawish ya bni "I-shawish 

Shawish man 'allama-ni ? 

‘Allama-ni Sa'd al-Yamani. 


Sergeant?! son of the sergeant, 
Sergeant who was it taught me? 
It was Sa‘d al-Yaman taught me. 


Sa‘d al-Yaman and his brother Salih al-Yaman were men who 
flourished in the first quarter of the present century, farmers/ 
peasants (ra&yyah) of Bir al-‘Azab whose properties are well 
known including the garden in which al-Rahmah mosque was 
established and where Imam Yahya was buried in 1948. This 
Sa‘d was famed for his manly qualities (rujz/ah) and his expertise 
in dancing (regs) and the bar‘ah dance with brandishing daggers, 
which became proverbial. Some of his grandsons are still well 
known in San‘a’ today. 


* * x 


Appendix 


Rossi alludes, and no more, to a ball game with a ball called 
kurt (plur., akrat) and a ball and stick game called sishighah. 
He quotes a type of word game playing on the names of the days 
of the week. One child says, Ai-yawm akad, Today is Sunday. 
Another caps this with, Ra's-ak mugahkhat, Your head is eaten’ 
beaten. There are innumerable games of this sort. 

The madrahah-swing used to be used at feasts?? etc., and is 
still on some occasions seen today. There are special songs for it 
called aghant "I-madarih. In older houses there is a swing in a 
hujrah al-kabirah and even a special beam (khashabah al-madrahah) 
from which it was suspended. 

Another game one still sees in the San‘a’ region is wagal, a sort 
of hopscotch. 


20 Takaghal here gives the impression of doing oneself up in a rather feminine 
way, and tidaghnaj implies that he is rather a ‘softy’, perhaps mocking him. 

21 Probably because the Turkish sergeant was well turned out and had an air of 
importance. 

22 Cf. p. 312b. 


Chapter 25 
San‘a’ Dress, 1920-75 


This chapter describes the patterns of dress of San'anis in the 
years 1920-1975.* It examines male and female dress separately, 
although a case could well be made for dividing the material by 
social class or rank rather than by sex. 

In gathering material for this chapter, I relied upon the 
accounts of past convention given me by older San‘anis. Their 
accounts were sometimes vague about the extent of variation in 
the clothing of different groups and about the timing of innovation, 
They also tended to tie change in dress very neatly to periods 
of political change.! I tried to supplement these accounts by 
studying photographs for the period before 1960, collecting old or 
traditional garments, observing current practice where relevant, 
and by drawing upon written sources, both Arabic and European. 


Traditional Ideals 


If, in some societies, dress is a poor indicator of social status 
and wealth, such an approach to dress does not seem to have been 
favoured by those who held power in San'a'. Fact, or more likely 
fiction, the tale of al-Qu'dari suggests their ideals? 


One Friday morning, the Governor (‘amif) of San‘a’, the Faqih 
‘Ali al-Anisi, was out walking among the people of San‘a’, well 
guarded by soldiers. In the crowd was a certain al-Qu'dari, a 
man who worked leather in the market, who was today dressed 
as well as any great shaykh. Riding on a proud horse, he wore a 
new deep black gamis, and about the belt holding his erect 
silver-embossed dagger ('asib) he had wrapped a brightly 
coloured cloth worked in gold. On his head was a shining 
indigo turban (qub*) and over his shoulder lay a great striped 
cloth worked with silver thread (masnaf). As he rode out in 
front of the Governor's party, his horse jostled someone, who 
happened to be a man of Islamic learning, an “alim. The “alim 
turned round in fury and there he saw al-Qu'dari dressed in all 
his finery. The ‘afm stiffened but said nothing. Returning 
home, he removed his clothing (a white zimnah and gamts, 
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curved zhumah dagger, white shoulder cloth and “pnamah) and 

sent it, tied in a bundle, to the Governor. 

On opening the bundie the Governor was momentarily 
puzzled but, suspecting a meaning hidden in the gesture, 
summoned the ‘alim. Asked why he had sent his clothing, the 
‘alim recounted the morning’s incident, and added that, 
looking at al-Qu'dari, no-one could have distinguished the true 
status of the two men. He then petitioned the Governor to 
assign a particular garb for each order of society so that in 
future each would receive the respect due to his standing. 

The Governor ordered the town-crier (muzayyin) to summon 
all the men ofthe market. Next to the Governor stood the instru- 
ments of public correction (a‘zir)? the drums (marafiq) with 
which a man was drummed round the town,* the tar (qujraz) 
to cauterize a hand when cut off, and the rod (‘aszyy). All 
having assembled, al-Anisi called for the leather worker, and 
when al-Qu'dari came forward, the Governor remarked, ‘No, 
that is not the one; that is a shaykh.' Staring at al-Qu'dari he 
repeated these words. Al-Qu‘dari stood silent. Then al- 
Anisi turned to the instruments beside him and asked the 
leather-worker what they were. Al-Qu‘dari answered, 
*Al-marafig, al-qugran, al-‘asiyy.’ Slowly al-Anisi turned to 
look directly at al-Qu‘dari, as though he had only then 
demonstrated his sanity. The Governor ordered him to wear 
clothing suitable for one who works leather in the market: a 
dull ziznahk and an inconspicuous turban. In fact, to answer 
the petition of the Zim, he then went on to assign a dress 
for each class of the men of the market: a headgear or manner 
of wrapping the turban, a suitable garment, a shoulder cloth 
(lihfah) and manner of draping it, and a belt (/rizam) with 
appropriate dagger (jambiyyah). 

The moral of this story is not hard to find. In San‘a’ there is a 
hierarchy of occupations, recognized and affirmed by those who 
hold power. At the top of this scale are those who rule other men 
and those who by their knowledge of God’s law make possible a 
virtuous society in conformity with this law. Below them come 


1 The major periods to which reference is made in the text are: the Ottoman 
occupation, 1872-1918, the reign of Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din, 1918-1948, 
the coup led by ‘Abdullah al-Wazir, 1948, the reign of Imam Ahmad Hamid 
al-Din, 1948-1962, the Yemeni Republic (accompanied by Egyptian interven- 
tion and protracted war ending only in 1970), 1962 onwards. 

I have failed to find any reference to ‘Ali al-Anisi and so cannot provide any 
judgement concerning the possible historical background to this tale. I have 
reconstructed the tale from notes 1 made when the tale was first told me. f 
later taped a shorter version of the same story. 1 am grateful to my friend, an 
older schoo! reacher originally from al-Rawdah, who told me this and much 
else of traditional lore. 

3 Punishment below the kadd punishment, fixed by statute, see p. 180b, passim. 

4 This is the tashhir, cf. p. 150b passim. 
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other professions in descending order—down to those whose 
honour is diminished by dependent service or by handling defiling 
matter, In keeping with this hierarchy, status that deserves respect 
should receive it on sight, and wealth out of step with social degree 
should not be advertised. 

In our story the Governor is given the dramatic role of 
suppressing an attempt by a lowly placed individual to exhibit 
the signs of prosperity and higher status. In fact, such suppression 
was usually accomplished by informal social control and not by 
formal regulation 5 An example of such informal control is the 
account—now almost legendary in her mind—given me by an 
older woman, daughter of a very successful butcher of San‘a’. 
Needless to say those who were subjected to such regulation had 
no enthusiasm for the minutiae marking their lower status. This 
woman described her father with pride: ‘My father was a very tall 
man with a great head of hair, a shaykh you would say, not a 
butcher. He wore a fine coat of woollen cloth (juk) with a sheep- 
skin lining, a great indigo cotton cloth (sabighah) over his shoulder 
and another sabighah on his head, not a short gub‘ but a whole 
one. Over his indigo cotton qamts he wound round and round a 
striped cloth belt (maar). His dagger, he'd carry it here,’ she 
said, gesturing to her right side, ‘but hidden, he didn’t show it, 
and round all he wound a ghurm [a goat-wool strip worn wrapped 
about the haunches and believed to offer protection against evil 
spirits]. She went on to tell how a prominent Sayyid in the 
butcher's community provoked comment by wearing his new 
gamis of shining indigo cotton on the last day of Ramadan (yawm 
al-wagfah). `When asked why he had worn his new clothing a day 
before the “Id, he replied: ‘Or do you expect me to go out, I and 
the butcher the same?’ ‘The Sayyid’, she explained, ‘wanted to 
be different, and my father looked better than he did.’ After a 
pause she added, ‘My father was like the full moon (a/-dadr) but I 
don't remember what the Sharif looked like.’ But since those in 
San‘a’ who were in a position to promulgate regulations were 
trained in Tradition (Hadith) and in shart'ah, it is of some interest 


5 I have made this judgement since I have been unable to find any historical 
evidence in support of the story given above or any record of actual regulation 
of dress. I suspect that the tale is one of the genre referred to by al-Qadi Husayn 
al-Sayaghi in his introduction to Qanun San‘a’. He notes that these 
ceremonial duties, as well as the dress of different classes, were said to have 
been regulated in past times, and he remarks that these patterns of dress were 
so accepted that any deviation from them was considered ‘a slight to manhood 
and a wound to honour.’ Al-Sayaghi praises such regulations because they 
make explicit a political philosophy left implicit by others, 'Wa-kul] dhalika 
fa-‘amri min al-sunan al-makmiudah wa-'-[ara ig al-mashru‘ah al-khayriyyah 
al-kefilah li-sa'adat al-mujtama’ bi-na tatma'in. bi-ki al-nufus wa-tasud bi-hi 
ab-rahah ‘ala jam“ al-tabagat wa-tuzil al-haraj min sudur al-du‘afa’ wa-taklifa- 
hum fawg {agati-him aw bi-mà yus fi akhlaqi-him. wa-diyanan-him, “Qanun 
San'a”, Revue de P Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, Cairo, X, 279. 

Al-Sayaghi's statement has points in common with the two tales about the 
regulation of dress recounted in the text. Here al-Sayaghi justifies the sumptuary 
laws limiting the dress o£ different classes by referring to religious principles, 
while in the tales the figure applying the sanctions is a man of religious authority 
regulating only the dress of the artisans and classes in the town, not that of 
tribesmen outside the walls. In a sense, therefore, the gesture of correction seems 
likely to have been made with an eye to impressing an audience of country people, 
thus underscoring the status of the religious personage by symbolically 
disassociating him from the taint of the market and other men of the town. Cf. n. 
13 and 20. 

But in support of the possibility of actual regulation, see n. 20. In 
South Arabia, regulation of marriage often stipulated limits to the bride's 
trousseau. See, for instance, R.B. Serjeant, ‘Recent marriage legislation from 
al-Mukaila with notes on marriage customs', BSOAS, London, XXV , iii, 472-498. 
It is my experience, however, that a regulation such as this, designed to limit 
3 rise in marriage payments and gifts, is generally disregarded. 

6 By Zaydi law I mean the tradition of fig developed by Yemeni Zaydis and 
exemplified by the Sharh ai-Azhar of Ibn Miftah. The Kitab af-Sayr of the Zaydi 
fiqh manuals contains regulations for the dress, riding mounts, buildings, and 
religious symbols of the Jews. It states that Jews must adopt ‘adress by which they 
will be distinguished from the Muslims and which is belittling and humiliating to 
them’ (zivy yatamayyazuna bi-hi‘an al-Mustimin fi-hi saghar la-hum wa-idhial). Abu 
"I-Hasan ‘Abdullah b. Miftah, Kitab al-Muntasa‘ al-mukhtar min al-Ghayih al- 
midrar H-Kama' tm al-Azhar, Cairo, 1922, IV, 567. 

How such a principle was applied in practice depended upon relations between 
the communities. It was, moreover, more strictly applied to men, as political 
figures, than to women. There is also evidence that an [mam could exempt an 
individual from such regulations, and that in areas outside the Zaydi sphere, where 
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to examine what Zaydi figh had to say on these matters. 

The codes of figh require a distinctive dress for protected 
non-Muslim groups, such as Jews and Christians, living among 
Muslims. For the Jews, traditionally the major craft group 
of San'a', buildings and mounts as well as dress were regulated by 
Zaydi law, as modified by the occasional decrees of the Imam. 
This regulation of dress for non-Muslim communities is justified 
on the basis of the Hadith that he who resembles a people is one 
of them (man tashabbah bi-gawmin fa-huwa min-hum) On the 
other hand, similar regulation of dress within the Muslim 
community is more difficult to reconcile with the formal religious 
equality of the Believers. Within the free Muslim population a 
distinctive dress is required only of the two fundamental cate- 
gories of male and female:* Zaydi fiqh prohibits women from 
adopting the speech, gait and dress of men and vice-versa.’ Fiqh 
has little to say, however, about distinctions in dress within 
the free Muslim male population. The question is discussed only 
in a gloss on the passage of Ibn Miftah’s text that prohibits the 
two sexes from adopting similar dress. In his comment, the 
author of a/-Azhmar argues that, just as men should not adopt the 
appearance of women, so they should not use that of infidels, 
recognizably dissolute persons, or those whose manly honour is 
honour (magis al-muruwwah).' But, adds the author, when a 
man is driven by dire need to take up a demeaning occupation 
such as does not befit him (by birth, presumably) this may be 
permitted by reason of his need. In this comment, the author 
refers to the conception that certain occupations involve a slight 
to a man's honour, or, in other words, exclude him from full 
political life, and should be practised by traditionally marked 
groups. In San‘a’ these groups are usually called the Bani 
*|-Khums and include butchers, mugahwis (keepers of caravanserais, 
‘innkeepers’), gashshams (vegetable growers, particularly of onions, 
garlic and radishes (gushmt)), muzayyins, bathkeepers and, in 
varying and lesser degree, tanners, dyers, and weavers. 

In essence, although jurists might cite relevant Traditions to 


the individua! Jew had a tribal protector, Jews sometimes neglected to wear Jewish 
dress. So Niebuhr describes how a Jewish financial advisor to the Imam was 
granted permission to wear Muslim clothing but refused to do so (C. Niebuhr, 
Travels through Arabia, Edinburgh, 1792, I, 379). And Habshush describes 
meeting a few in the East of Yemen who was dressed asa shaykh: ‘Wa-gad lagina fi 
tarigi-nd rajul rakib ‘ala himar-uh, wa-huwa fi hayah nagib min nugaba’ al-qaba'il, 
al-qub° al-muhadhbal ‘ala ga‘shat ras-uh al-mandushah fawq wijfh-uh wa-’l-gamts 
al-mukammam wa-muhtashar ‘alay-h mithl al-qaba' il, wa-huwa maqtüb bi-silah-uh 
wa-'l-sabighah ‘ala junub-uh. Fa-tashabbah la-na annah qabil wa-qad dhallayna 
min-hu fa-wasal ilay-na wa-huwa yum in nagar-uh fi-na fa-gal bi-lisan al-Yahud, 
Shalum ‘alay-kum. Wa-badar nazal min fawq al-himar wa-sallam 'alay-na bi-1]- 
mu'anagah sabil ‘adat-hu. Fa-sar ma‘a-na gah! wa-tahadath ma'uh... Wa-zad 
sa'aít-uh ‘ata ziyy-uh hadha, fa-gal anna ‘adat ba'd al-Yahüd fi hàdhihi 'l-mahallar 
yatashabbahü bi-zinat al-' Arab fi turug wa-fi aswag al-qaba'^il hi-là yastad'ifü-hum 
wa-yata‘arradu-kum wa-wagt ai-hajah yujarridu al-silah ‘ala 'I-muta' arid la-hum 
wa-law takallafu li-l-gail, inna dhalik ifukhar li-nram-him alladhi hum fi duhuri- 
him.” S.D. Goitein (ed.), Travels in Yemen, Jerusalem, 1941, 105-06. 

C, Niebuhr, Descripnon de l'Arabie, Paris, 1779, 1, 95-96, reports that the dress 
of the Indian Hindu traders was similarly regulated. ‘Il y a quelques années que les 
Banians de l'Yémen qui s'habilloient tout en blanc, comme dans les Indes, eurent 
ordre de porter le rouge. Ils payerent une grosse somme à l'Imám, et l'ordre fut 
révoque. Bientót un autre édit les obbligea à prendre le turban rouge; mais, ne 
voulant pas payer de nouveau droits, ils obéirent. Leur habit est donc blanc 
aujourd'hui, et leur turban rouge... Plusieurs ont encore par-dessus une robe de 
toile blanche qui leur serre le corps et les bras; elle est plíssée sur les hanches, et ne 
ressemble pas ma! aux habits des paysannes d'Europe. La ceinture appartient à cet 
habillement Indien, mais les Banians et les Juifs de l'Yémen n'osent pas porter des 
armes, ni par conséquent, le grand couteau des Arabes." 

The choice of white and red may not have been made at random, white 
being the preferred colour, and bright red and yellow forbidden to the adult 
male in traditional Zaydi law as in Hadith literature, cf. Ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 
109-110, and for the regulation of Jewish dress, ibid, IV, 567, where it is stated that 
Jews should not be obliged to wear yellow and red since they are colours forbidden 
to Muslims. 

Ibid, IV, 117. Shafi‘is also cite this tradition in support of their views on 
what dress it is appropriate to wear. 

A clear distinction is also made between the dress required ofa free woman and that 
required of a slave woman, in that the latter does not veil, bur this, however 
important historically, does not concern us here. 

9 Ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 117. 

10 ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 117. 
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validate existing patterns of social stratification,! inequality 
obviously did not originate in Islamic prescriptions but rather in 
the local political and economic order. In a well known passage of 
his biography, the first Zaydi Imam apologised for his compliance 
with local custom when, returning from the marketin Sa‘dah witha 
fine new coat (gaba’ mulham),!* he met his cousin, ‘By God,’ he 
said, ‘were I among Believers, I would not wear a coat such as 
this. Indeed it is not my kind of dress. I would wear only rough 
clothing, but, if I wore such, people would think little of my 
position. So, I considered their ways and realized that they will 
obey only a leader who dresses in such clothing, but I feel as if a 
cloth of thorns lay against my skin.'? Even if this apology rings a 
little hollow, there is every evidence from his biography that 
al-Hadi found the marriage of theory and practice, of literate 
and illiterate, and of town and country, thorny. The tribesman 
recognized the written tradition; he needed the services of 
documentation, of outside arbitration and judgement, and, at 
the higher levels, of communication with national politics provided 
by learned families. Those who made their livelihood from the 
written tradition sought to obtain a good recompense for their 
services. A proverb says, ‘When a city child is born, seven are 
born in the countryside to serve him.’ Yet, if the townspeople 
enjoyed cultural and economic privilege, they nevertheless lived in 
the shadow—and for long periods under the formal protection—of 
the political organisations of armed agriculturalists, the gaba’il or 
so-called tribes.!* 


11 The most systematic treatment of this point occurs in the book on marriage 
equality, kafa’ah, that deals with the criterion for a good and ‘equal’ marriage. 
Women, with the male ‘honour’ they represent and with whatever property 
they own and inherit, are transferred, in most lasting marriages, to the patri- 
lineage into which they marry. The ulema, being well aware of this social 
fact, discuss in some detail all the elements of social rank—descent (nasab), 
occupation (sina‘ah), property (mal) and ‘religion’ (din). They differ over 
what combination of these should be the criterion by which to judge equiva- 
lence, and the question is one of considerable disagreement. This disagreement 
revolves about the interpretation of a Hadith of the Prophet where he exhorted 
the Believers to marry their daughters to men of good character and faith, 
implying—or so it seems to be understood by many commentators—that they 
should stop refusing suitors who couldn’t afford the brideprice demanded. 
Incidentally, Imam Yahya actually put into practice the Prophet’s exhortation, 
Some time in the 1930s he sent out ulema to induce the tribemen to give 
their daughters in marriage and not to retain them at home, holding out for 
a higher brideprice and enjoying the benefit of their labour. My informant, 
who was then a student in the Imam’s school (al-Madrasah al-‘Ilmiyyah) 
claims to have married forty couples in one night in the village that is the 
political capital of the tribal group of Hamdan. 

On the basis of the Prophet’s words, some commentators argue that ‘piety 
is the only necessary legal criterion for marriage equivalence’, and ‘piety’ (din) is 
here limited to the absence of flagrant debauchery (tark al-jihar bi-’l-fisg). This was 
the reading chosen by the Imam of the Yemen, Yahya Hamid al-Din, Sirat al- 
“arifin ila idrak ikhtiyarat Amir al-Mu’minin, ed. al-Qadi ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Mujahid al-Shamahi, San‘a’, 1356 H., 75, where he even 
relaxed the stipulation appended in the older interpretations requiring that 
any marriage involving disparity of status be made, not only with the consent 
of the higher party, but in the case of the woman, with the consent of her 
marriage guardian waliyy, in fact a representative of her patrilineage as well. 
Imam Yahya restricted this stipulation to the consent of the mature woman 
regardless of the opinion of her legal marriage guardian. Yet, even in this 
most liberal interpretation, the principle of status differentiation is of course 
implicitly accepted—a marriage involving a disparity of status between the 
partners may occur only through the consent of the higher party. Cf. also the 
editor’s remarks (p. 50) where he argues that defiling occupations are incom- 
patible with good education and high morals. 

12 A gaba' is an open-front coat probably like a sayah. Mulham is stuff with a warp of 
silk and a woof of some other material. Probably the allusion is to the 
silk content of the fabric, silk being prohibited for men's wear in Islam. 
See R. B. Serjeant, Islamic Textiles, Beirut, 1972, 255. 

13 ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydullah al-‘Abbasi, Strat al-Hadi ila °l-Haqq 
Yahya b. al-Husayn, Beirut, 1972, 56. 

This passage appears to have been well known and is cited by ulema in the 
course of an interesting debate on the question of whether it is permissible that 
eminent religious men avoid entering the market-place. The question dukhul al-suq 
li-’l-fudala’, occurs in Ibrahim b. Khalid al-‘Ulufi, al-Ajwibah al-mufidah ‘ala 
"I-su'alat al-hamidah, fol. 275, British Museum Arabic Ms., Supplement 431, 
Glaser Collection 217. Al-‘Ulufi wrote in the first half of the 17th century (d. 
1056/1646). 

It is said that certain distinguished religious men of this age feel ashamed to 

enter the markets and consider themselves above doing so and above 

purchasing things even when at times they need to do so. They imagine that by 
doing this their status would be lowered and claim that this was a custom of the 


San‘a’ Dress 


Traditional notions of social rank embraced competing and at 
times contradictory claims to high status. The townsmen 
chose a somewhat theoretical claim built on Islamic piety, which, 
socially articulated in the role of the ulema, spelled the superiority 
of the groups controlling the literate and legal tradition." Perhaps 
reflecting better the realities of power, the tribesmen emphasized 
the autarchy and autonomy of men and communities, excluding 
from tribal membership many of those dependent upon the sale 
of their services to the tribes, whether as administrators, school 
teachers (rarely endearing figures, ‘the village fagih, the devil’s 
ass’),'® soldiers, craftsmen (particularly of course the Jews), 
butchers or others. Those who could lay no claim to status 
on these grounds were those who belonged strictly to the market. 
In effect, the tribesmen scorned the very groups that could join 
together with the /iterati to break the power of the tribal leaders. In 
such a world social concord was based not upon tolerance among 
individuals under an all-embracing state, but upon the 
maintenance of division, of distance between different and unequal 
groups. Here clothing served as a chosen marker of social identity. 


Male Dress? 


As the tale of al-Qu'dari suggests, particular elements of dress 
(type of garment, shoulder cloth, headgear, dagger and so forth) 
used to be combined in the costumes worn by the different social 


Prophet, of the Caliphs who followed him, and of many of the Imàms. Yet, it 

was the Prophet’s habit to carry another person on his mount and to ride 

without a saddle; but they are above doing that. It is said that [this is done] for 
good reason, the Prophet demonstrated that such actions were permissible... 

There is nothing wrong with avoiding [entering the market] if that does resultin 

lessening of a man's honour, in a diminution of his prestige or of the respect 

{offered him], or in a man's being mocked. Indeed, in such a case it is a duty to 
avoid it. The situation depends entirely upon the individual, the time and the 
lace. But if none of this occurs, then one should not as a matter of habit avoid 
the market] because that smacks of haughtiness. Then the ignorant man takes 
to imitating this until for no real reason it becomes a habit for him to disdain [to 
enter the market], since the origin ofthe ignorant man's action is pure habit and 
putting on the airs of the high and mighty (my translation). 

Al-‘Ulufi employs similar casuistry to resolve the sharp disagreement over 
al-Imam al-Mahdi's judgement that a man could stay away from the Friday prayer 
if he feared that entering the assembly would bring about a fall in his status. 
Apparently there is little in the Hadith to support this judgement. Aside from 
Hadith concerning ‘Umar which he discounts as irrelevant, all that al-‘Ulufi 
adduces is a version of the text cited where al-Imam al-Hadi justified his princely 
garb as necessary to command obedience. Opposing al-Hadi's judgement, a 
scholar, al-Muqbili, is quoted as stating bluntly that such a notion has nothing 
whatever to do with the ‘Islamic Muhammadan Arabian religion but belongs to 
the morals of Khusraw and Caesar.’ Al-‘Ulufi answers al-Muqbili with what he 
describes asa lenient answer(ft-'l-kalam tasamuh). The Imam, he explains, actually 
spoke of performing the Friday prayer among people whose ‘leaders follow custom 
[scil. rather than Islamic shari‘ah], whoare renegades and hypocrites.’ [In other fiqh 
writings such terms may explicitly refer to heterodox tribal opponents of the 
régime.] Al-Mugbili, he adds, should have considered this situation, because—or 
so al-‘Ulufi implies—even the most extreme marks of social hierarchy are 
warranted in cases where the faith and its leaders must defend themselves. 

The rebuttal made by al-Muqpbili is strangely reminiscent of verses in surat 
al-Furgan (XXV, 20, cf. 7-13) exonerating the Prophet’s conduct in frequenting 
the markets. ‘We have not sent any apostles before you but that they did indeed eat 
food and walk about in the markets.’ 

14 This is not to suggest that there was no pre-Islamic urban tradition—quite the 
contrary—but what concerns us here is the particular expression this assumed 
under Islam. 

15 Qadi Isma‘il ‘Ali al-Akwa', unpublished section of al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, II. 

16 Today the best remembered example of this is the sack of San'a' in 1948 when 
Imam Ahmadis popularly believed to havehadhis tribal supporters take vengeance 
on the San'ani, many of whom had supported the coup led by ‘Abdullah al-Wazir 
against Bayt Hamid al-Din. 

17 Asin two proverbs, ‘Din al-gabili mith! sabun al-ghirarah, or mithl mà yugabbinu 
"l-ghirarah, ‘The religion of a tribesmen is like washing a black sack’ (i.e. some- 
thing not done, not worth the bother and effort). ‘Al-gabili ‘aduww nafsuh. 
The tribesman is his own enemy' (i.e. he won't and can't learn). The latter 
proverb is in al-Akwa*, op. cit. II, no. 1064. 

18 Ibid, 980. 

19 The dress described here is that of an adult. A boy receives his adult headgear and 
dagger at puberty about thirteen or fifteen years of age. Often he first wears his 
jambiyyah and headgear on the festival day when he joins the men of his family to 
visit and present gifts to the women of his family, and so becomes no longereligible, 
as a child, to receive a gift. 
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25.1 This man is wearing a short indigo qub' turban, and over his zinnah a gamis 
of the cloth called Misri (with the sleeves tied up for work) and a lihfah 
shoulder-cloth wound round his jambiyvah. (Photo: Mundy, 1975.) 


groups. Of these elements, two, the dagger and the headgear, 
were of particular significance. 

There are basically two types of dagger (jambiyyah) in the 
San‘a’ area. One is the J-shaped ‘asib (or jihaz) with bone or wood 
handle. Housed in a leather sheath, it is worn on a leather or 


20 An older fagih has reported to me that, in the days of Imam Yahya, men 
were distinguished by where they wore the thumah. The Imam and his 
ministers wore the thumah far to the right, the fugaha’ in the middle and the 
Banu '|-Khums to the left, the lesser side. This may have been the correct 
alignment, at least in the eyes of the fugaha’, but it is my impression that the 
Banu ’l-Khums tended not to wear jambiyyahs much at all. For instance, 
the normal practice of a butcher in San‘a’ was to wear over his simple dark 
zinnah a long thin wound cloth of coloured stripes (mihashshaA) as the belt 
into which his knives were set and as a turban another mihashshah, that of a 
qashsham or of a mugahwi to wear, a madra'ah, a maqtab, a ma‘jar, or kamar (leather 
belt) around the waist, and on the head a gub‘. For the descriptions of these items 
see p. 533a. With the exception of the lack of an ‘astb this could be the clothing of a 
poor or middling tribesman. As for the muzayyins in San'a' theirs was an occupa- 
tion that could occasionally allow them to be fairly prosperous. It was not 
unknown for them to wear the 'imamah, the qamis, and the thumah like 
that of any man of respected descent in San‘a’. There was a well-known 
barber and dentist of San‘a’, Mustafa, who wore a Miri gamis, an ‘imamah 
and a thumah. As he grew older he hennaed his hair, which, always quite long, then 
spilled out in a red fringe below and around the ‘imamah. A man more concerned 
with the letter of the rule would have cut the hair and hennaed, at most, the beard. 
As for the adoption of the ‘asib, I have been told that Ahmad b. Yahya Hamid 
al-Din, when still Imam designate in Hajjah, once disciplined those of Banü 
"I-Khums about Hajjah who had adopted the 'asib by calling them together, 
stripping them of their arms, and hanging the daggers on the door of the 
Government building. Once again, however, I have not been able to have 
this story finally confirmed'as fact. 

21 A man did not go without his headgear, as Niebuhr, Description, remarked in his 
day: ‘Comme il est incommode d'avoir tojours la tête si chargée, ils ótent chez 
eux, ou chez leurs amis, tout ce poids, à un ou deux bonnets prés, et le placent à 
coté d'eux, pour le remettre quand ils sortent; et ils 6tent et remettent leur turban 
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cloth belt. The 'asib was the dagger of the tribesmen or of those 
men of San‘a’ who claimed tribal origin (*Arab). The other, the 
slightly curved thumah dagger, has an ornate handle of silver 
filigree work and is housed in an embroidered case. It lies at an 
angle to the waist on a belt of woven, embroidered, or silver 
thread (tazjah) cloth. The thumah was worn by men of religious 
genealogy, the Sayyids and Qadis, and occasionally by others who 
by virtue of descent or occupation, chose to identify themselves 
with these groups and the urban literate tradition. The Bani 
"]-Khums did not wear an ‘astb but might carry a small knife in a 
cloth sheath tucked in the belt, or very occasionally a thumah.?° 
Generally, Jews and other non-Muslims did not carry arms. 

Just as was the dagger, so the form of a man's headgear was a 
sign of political status.?! The beard, which traditionally was not 
shaved, had a similar significance.” Indeed, where Zaydi fiqh 
accepted the formal removal of man's headgear in public assembly 
as a form of punishment and of public shaming, a gloss on this 
passage discussing other forms of punishment refuses to accept 
the cutting of a man's beard.?? 

Corresponding to the thumah dagger of the Sayyid, the Qadi 
and the faqih was the headgear termed ‘imamah. The ‘imamah 
consists of a stiff pill-box frame about which is wound a mthashshah 
or, far more commonly and exclusively today, white muslin (shash). 
The oldest version of the base is thought to have been a black quilted 
frame (gawag Thula'i) over which fitted an embroidered top (qihf), 
of the same work as the Rufiyyah mukattabah worn by boys of 
wealthy families; a man also wore one or two sweatcaps (ma'raqah) 
under the gawag. Another type of frame is the Meccan kufiyyah 
qass, a similar pill-box shape, the sides of which are covered with 
patchwork of red, green or yellow cloth, and the top of whichis finely 
worked with white thread. The most common ‘imamah base 
today is made by sewing coloured thread over a stiff base so as 
to resemble the kufiyyah gass. This imamah is said to have 
appeared only after 1948 when a number of important men 
imprisoned by Imam Ahmad in Hajjah set about making it.” 
If one can believe older travellers, headgear has been growing 
lighter in recent times, although it is possible that the ‘imamah 
was once made not of one stiff frame but simply by piling a 
number of soft hats one on the other.25 

The cloth around the base was also wrapped and draped in 
different ways. It is said that the Qadis and other fugaha’ wound 
the muslin cloth round and round giving the tightly folded, 
rippled look (‘imamah mula'waqah) commonly seen today. High 
ranking Sayyids wrapped the muslin (or silk) cloth in a wide 
smooth band (‘mamah mugawlabah). The etymology of the word 


avec autent de facilité que nos perruques; mais ils ne sauroient avec décence, se 
présenter sans turban devant leur supérieurs." 

22 *Non-seulement les Orientaux ont diverses maniéres de s'habiller mais encore de 
se laisser cróitre la barbe. Les Juifs, en Turquie, en Arabie et en Perse, conservent 
leur barbe des la jeunesse, et elle differe toujours de celle des Chrétiens et des 
Mahométans, en ce qu'ils ne la rasent ni aux oreilles, ni aux tempes; au lieu que les 
derniers la rétrécissent en haut. Les Arabes tiennent leur moustache trés-courte, 
quelques-uns la coupent tout-à-fait; mais jamais ils ne se rasent la barbe. Dans les 
montagnes de |’ Yemen, où l'on n'est pas accoutumé à voir des étrangers, c'est une 
honte de paroitre rasé...' Niebuhr, op. cit., I, 96. ‘Les Mahométans croient, 
peut-étre, comme le remarquent quelques voyageurs, que les anges habitent dans 
leur barbe. Il est trés que quand quelqu'un, aprés avoir laissé croitre la barbe, se la 
fait raser. il peut étre trés-sévérement puni; et il devient la risée de ceux de sa 
religion,’ ibid, I, 98. Or in the words of a traditional saying, ‘Zayyan Allah al-rijal 
er wa-’l-nisa’ bi-'l-hulay, God adorned men with beards and women with 
jewelry. 

23 Bab al-ta‘zir, Ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 381. In Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahr al- 
zakhkhar al-jami' li-madhahib ‘ulama’ al-amsar, Cairo, 1949, V, 212, the cutting 
of a man's hair is similarly forbidden as a punishment. 

24 I am grateful to Isma‘il ‘Ali al-Akwa' and ‘Abdullah “Atiq for this information. 

25 Renzo Manzoni, El Yémen, tre anni nell'Arabia Felice, Rome, 1884, 192, 
reports that up to eight caps were worn. Although the number of hats 
described by Manzoni and Niebuhr (see n. 27) is surprising, it does seem 
that headgear has become lighter with the years. The modern 'imamah is 
now commonly wound with less muslin than previously, but whether—as 
Niebuhr might have interpreted this change—the trend indicates greater 
modesty among the scholars it would be hard to say: *Les Mahométans m'ont 
paru affecter de prendre un turban de grosseur excessive, quand ils veulent 

passer pur des savans du premier ordre.’ Niebuhr, Description, I, 90. 


muqawlabah would imply that the cloth of the ‘mamah hung 
down the wearer's back. This was the common form of 'imamah 
in Niebuhr's day, but in the Hamid al-Din Imamate, only the 
Imam and men of his family wore an “mamah that had a long 
section, adorned with a fringe, hanging far down the back.?? 

In some of the more distant areas of the countryside tribesmen 
did not wear headgear but left the hair long.?8 Around San‘a’, 
however, headgear was the rule, among men of the country as of 
the town. The stock headgear of a tribesman was the qub*, an 
indigo-dyed cotton turban wrapped about a small crocheted sweat- 
cap. In fact the qub“ was in no sense restricted to the tribesman 
but was worn by many craftsmen of the market and by some of 
the Bani ']-Khums. 

In proverbs headgear could stand for those who wore it. A 
Jewish proverb opposes the two types: ma sabarat-sh li-l- 
mu'ammimin, khalli li-'l-mugabbi'in, ‘if it didn't work out with the 
men of the ‘imamah, leave it for those of the qub'."* (This 
shorthand reminds one of the idiom of industrial society, though 
here it is hats, not collars, that are white and blue.) Al-Akwa‘’s 
collection of proverbs contains a surprisingly polite one: ‘a/-fagih 
birr Bawni wa-'l-muqqabi* sha‘ir, ‘the faqih is Bawni wheat, the 
man of the qub‘ barley.'?? Many proverbs are less kind and more 
vulgar. La budd li-’l-qub‘ min-tathir wa-law yibdi al-lutf min ja “far 
(Ja'far used here as a euphemism for jihrah), "The qub‘ is sure to 
mark [a man] even if gentility suddenly appeared from his ass.” 
And on the other hand, ‘al-kufr taht al-'ama'im, ‘beneath the 
*imamahs, ungodliness.'? 

From the later years of Imam Yahya's reign many other cloths 
were also used for turbans. Townspeople prized the embroidered 
cotton cloths of Aleppo and the woollen embroidered shawls of 
south west Asia, which, when used as turbans, were called sumagah. 
Well before 1962 many men, including certain Sayyid merchants 
of the market, had adopted the sumatah as daily headgear. 

A man of some means wore a gamis (a wide-bodied and very 
wide-sleeved full length garment) over a zinnah (a tight-sleeved 
garment of similar length). A vest (sudayriyyah) and today a 
jacket could be worn between the zinnah and the gamis. Over this 
a man could put a sayah (an open-front coat of light-weight cloth 
with wide sleeves and a zigzag pattern on the lapel area) or a 
jukh (pl. jtkhan) (a coat of similar cut, so named because it was 
made of imported flat wool, jukh, with worked gold thread banding 
and buttons) or in cold weather a kirk (a coat with lambskin 
lining). Simpler cuts of clothing of countrymen and modest 
urban folk included the madra‘ah (an open-front shirt of indigo- 
dyed cotton), the magfab (a kilt made of an unsown piece of 
muslin or other cotton folded about the waist and held in place by 
a belt), the ma ar (a striped cloth wrapped round and round the 
waist as a belt), and the sabighah (a long piece of indigo-dyed 
cotton worn around the shoulders, either alone without a shirt or 
over the madra‘ah). The ‘aba’, a short vest of black and white 


26 Cf. Le Comte de Landberg, Glossaire datínois, Leiden, 1942, III, 2521. 

27 Concerning the ‘imamah Niebuhr remarked, ‘Leur coéffure est incommode et 
dispendieuse. Ils ont jusqu'à 10 ou 15 bonnets les uns sur les autres. Il y en a qui 
ne sont que de toiles; mais il y en a aussi d'un drap for (Fás) ou de coton piqué: et 
celui qui les couvre tous, est souvent richement brodé en or. J'ai toujours vu sur 
ceux que mes amis m'ont montré, ces paroles: La allah illa allah Mohammad rassül 
alláh.. ou quelque autre sentence du Koran. Ce n'est pas encore tout le fardeau 
dont les Arabes chargent leur téte; ils enveloppent cette multitude de bonnets 
d'une grande piéce de mousseline nommée Sasch, qui a aux deux bouts des 
franges de soie, et méme d'or, qu'ils laissent pendre entre les épaules sur le dos.” 
Niebuhr, Description, I, 89-90. 

Niebuhr adds a further note ‘La mode de laisser pendre sur le dos les bouts du 
turban ou du Sasch, paroit être trés ancienne; car les anges étoient ainsi coëffés à la 
bataille de Bedr.' There does in fact seem to be, as Niebuhr fancifully suggests, a 
tradition whereby dangling pieces on the headdress were felt to have protective 
powers (hirz) as the ‘adhab on the farradi of the woman's 'usbah (see n. 57), the 
durui on the ras maghmuq (cf. n. 41) of women and the garqush of young girls, and 
again in tribal silver jewelry worn on the head and forehead. After all, these do 
hang like hair. 

28 Niebuhr noted that many of the outlying tribal groups of the Yemen did not 
shave their hair: ‘Dans le royaume de |’Imam, les hommes de toute condition se 
font raser la tête. Dans quelques autres contrées de l'Yemen, tous les Arabes, 
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goat's-wool often with intricate woven geometric patterns, was 
known as a tribal not an urban garment. 

Men of learning or of highly placed families preferred white 
or pastel colours. Fine Aleppan striped silk and cotton cloths 
(called Misri) were also very popular.? Most countrymen, and 
all who could not afford the better cloth, wore dark indigo or 
simple undyed cottons. Shoulder cloths (likfah) were of brightly 
coloured striped cotton, finished in a woven band and fringe, 
the best of a heavy silken cotton with lines of gold or silver thread 
interwoven (masnaf). Indigo-dyed sabighah or other cotton 
cloth could also serve as lihfah. The imported woollen shawl 
(shal) also used as a sumatah has largely replaced the locally 
woven masnaf, as the elegant shoulder cloth. The school 
teacher who recounted the tale of al-Qu‘dari explained 
that in the past men of different occupations wore particular types 
of lihfah, draped in characteristic ways. In practice, however, 
although some men carry a shoulder cloth simply for ornament, 
others need a cloth for more utilitarian purposes—carrying loads, 
as a cover when sleeping or in cold weather, etc. I suspect, 
therefore, that this detail reflects as much a contemporary longing 
for rules as it does the rule bound character of past society. 

Niebuhr pointed out that fashion changed in the great cities 
of the Islamic world just as it did in comparable centres in the 
West.* San‘a’ was not a metropolis, but nonetheless 
fashion and articles in the dress of different classes did change 
gradually. Two factors shaped the pace and form of change. 
Until the middle of this century, cloth and clothing were costly. 
This was true of both local production and luxury or common 
cloth imported from India, Syria, and Europe. Most people 
purchased and received dress on ceremonial occasions, notably 
marriage and festival days, and wore garments for as long as possible, 
patching and re-dyeing them. 

Change likewise took place within a coherent aesthetic tradition. 
Clothing was designed not so much to display or present the 
bodies it fitted, as to cover and hide their forms, building up and 
presenting planes and surfaces for decoration. This living 
aesthetic is caught in a legal dictum: ‘A man may not wear dress 
so thin that it describes the body without having under it other 
clothing to cover him.” When applied to women, the rule takes 
another form, suggesting the special concerns embodied in female 
dress: “A woman should not wear clothing so thin that it describes 
her body, except with her husband in private.’36 


Women's Dress 


The variety of men's dress pales before the differences between 
the dress of men and women. As noted above, legal tradition 
forbids women from adopting the habit of men and vice-versa. 
Women’s dress, although it shared many basic forms with men's 


jusqu'aux Schechs méme, laissent croitre leurs cheveux et ne portent ni bonnets, 
ni Sasch; mais au lieu de cela un mouchoir dans lequel ils nouent leurs cheveux en 
arrière. Quelques uns les laissent flotter sur les épaules, et attachent, au lieu de 
turban, une cordelette autour de la téte.' Niebuhr, Description, I, 92. 

29 S. D. Goitein, Yemenica, Leiden, 1970, 145, no. 1083. 

30 Ismail ‘Ali al-Akwa', al-Amthal al-Yamantyah, II, no. 981. 

31 San'anis consider this a ‘tribal’ (gabi/i) proverb. 

32 S. D. Goitein, op. cit., 180, no. 1412. I have heard a proverb with similar 
meaning from Muslim San'anis. 

33 Nazih, Rihlah, Cairo, n.d., 124-5, remarks on the Syrian sayat of silk he saw in a 
Jewish shop in San‘a’. ‘They call them in San‘a’ al-sayat al-Misriyyah (Egyptian 
sayahs) because they come by way of Egyptian Suez, but they are Syrian 
dima/dayma sayahs, most of them being manufactured in Aleppo.’ Nazih also 
mentions jukA and woollens mostly from Britain, and cheap cottons, etc. 
The sayah is described by A. Barthélemy, Dictionnaire Arabe-Francais, Paris, 
1935-50, 424, as an Aleppo piece of cloth varying in length from seven to 
twelve dhira‘ Ibid, 681, lists 25 types of Aleppo cloth. Cf. Italian saia. 

34 Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, Utrecht, 1776, I, 127. " 

35 Jamal al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. al-Hadi, K. a--Luma* d. 814/1411, British 
Museum Arabic Ms. 3949, fol. 50: *wa-la yajuz an yalbas min al-thiyab ma 
yasif al-badan li-riggati-hi idhà lam yakun bi-tahti-hi ma yasturu-hu." 

36 Ibid, fol. 51: ‘wa-la yajuz li-'l-marah an talbas min al-thiyab ma yasif al-badan 
li-riqqati-hi illa maʻa zawji-hā ft khalwah.' 
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dress, was ordered along quite different principles. A man's dress 
reflected his role in political society. If he ‘dressed up’ on the 
festival day, or if, when relaxing, took off some of his clothing, he 
still presented essentially one guise to all. On the other hand, 
within urban society, female dress incorporated no specific marks 
of the status of a woman's descent group. Regional and to a lesser 
extent economic differences were marked, yet a woman could 
more easily adopt the dress of another group than could a man.?? 
But, through the manipulation of veiling, she drew the lines of 
social division central to her life. 

Fiqh tradition takes about as strong a stand as is possible on 
the covering required of a woman before all men except her 
husband and men of her family within the prohibited degrees. 
Even the face, and, if possible, the feet and ankles too, should be 
covered. This covering is relaxed only in the case of the child, the 
woman past menopause, and of the dead.?* If we examine the legal 
rule, namely, that women should veil *from' all men outside the 
family, here we find the kernel of a confrontation. On the face of 
it, a womanisto veil ‘from’, to maintain asymbolic distance between 
herself and foreign men. If we goa little further and consider woman 
as a representative of her family, her veiling can be said to mark the 
others of different rank. If, in life, these aspects are inseparable, 
in analysis we may dissect them by approaching them from 
different perspectives, from each of which one of these aspects 
appears more clearly.?? 

First, however, a word on language—although too much may 
be made of it, in Arabic a woman veils herself ‘from’ (zataghatta 
‘an or min) or ‘towards’ (‘a/a, even ‘against’). In order to simplify 
problems of translation, I have substituted for veiling or covering 
the analogy of ‘keeping one’s distance’, an idiom common in 
English. In fact, the cultural ideal was also to keep women apart 
from foreign men and, except at certain times of the day, even 
from their own menfolk, but in practice, certain circumstances in 
San‘a’ made the actual physical separation of women rather 
difficult. Unlike the homes of the upper classes of many Islamic 
towns, such as Zabid on the coast, the San'ani townhouse did not 
provide inner courtyards or fully separate quarters for women. 
Within the house, the /ithmah (the face veil formed by a long 
rectangular piece of cloth wrapped ingeniously so as to cover 
the forehead, nose and mouth) allowed a women to veil from men 
who were not of the immediate family and yet to be unhindered in 
her movements. Thus, the /ithmah veil permits women to be 
symbolically separated from men without having to be at any 
physical distance.” 

If, then, the veil signifies a woman's separation from men 
foreign to her family and class, this article of apparel must do the 
reverse and underscore her adherence to the men of her family, 
whether by blood or marriage. In Zaydi figh a marriage contract 


37 Tribal women married into San'a' or following men who had moved into 
San‘a’ adopted San'ani dress, and, if somewhat more reluctantly, San‘ani 
women accompanying their husbands on administrative duty elsewhere in the 
Yemen could adopt articles of local dress. In everyday life, regional dress 
(e.g. the tribeswoman and the woman beggar, cf. p. 535a) distinguished an 
outsider from the San‘a’ woman, but within town society there was little 
formal restraint on conspicuous consumption by women of lower status 
descent groups. This is to be expected in so far as women can pass from one 
family (and status group) to another and hypergamy is not uncommon. 
Still, women's gatherings are a study in informal politics and a stage where no 
article of dress goes uncommented. 

38 Ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 113-114. While the chorus of commentators on these 
questions is not unanimous, it is overwhelming. In practice, even the most 
orthodox may allow their women to go unveiled before very old men as well. 
There are also legal manipulations that can extend the circle of men within 
the legally defined prohibited degrees. A girl of an important family tells me 
that when still a little girl she was married and later divorced so that she and 
€ mother would thereby be able to go unveiled before her ‘husband’ and his 
ather. 

39 A full analysis of these patterns is beyond the scope of this chapter. As a 
result I have confined my remarks here to a general description of clothing 
and veiling and shall present a more analytical study of dress and status in 
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is drawn up between the husband (or his representative, and in 
the case of a minor, his guardian) and a woman's marriage guardian 
(waltyy "I-nikah, her father or, failing him, the men of her family and 
paternal lineage in a set order of precedence). Although a woman, 
particularly a divorcee, has considerable freedom of choice as to 
her partner, contrary to what is true in other contracts, a woman 
cannot represent herself in a marriage contract, nor can any woman 
act for another. In so far as possible, moreover, the law systematizes 
the code of honour according to which all sexual relations (with 
free women) must occur within marriage. 

Most women marry; a girl who remains unmarried past puberty 
is felt to be in a temporary, almost incomplete state. Indeed, 
whereas a boy receives his adult dress at the conventional time 
of puberty, a girl veils from somewhat before the time she 
is legally marriageable and assumes the dress of an adult woman 
only at marriage, regardless of whether this is before or after her 
physical puberty.* The covering of a woman's body is seen as 
a symbol of woman's adherence to this sexual code, which defines 
her position in relation to the basic patrilineal organization of 
society. As culturally valued, her veiling advertises her isolation 
from other men, and with that her abstention from taking the 
initiative in sexual behaviour. After all that has been said about 
the veil, the true oppressiveness of the symbol may fall on men 
for it never allows them to rid themselves of their suspicion that, 
although women are punctilious in their use of the symbol, they 
are perhaps not always committed to the code of behaviour men 
would have the symbol represent. 

The second aspect of veiling, in which a woman is considered 
as a representative of her family, will become clearer if we climb 
down from the generalities of woman's position in the social 
structure and look at the veil from the vantage of the person 
within. She experiences the cover not so much as a burden but 
as a protection from the possible, and expected, aggressions of 
strange men. For so, on the other side of the coin, was the 
system maintained. In the words of a proverb often quoted in 
this connection, ‘a man most desires what he is denied.'*? Men, it 
presumes, are waiting for a glimpse of the face or body, or even 
an invitation from other men's women. Such an occurrence is a 
slight, not only to the woman but also to her man's honour. 
Women, as male honour incarnate, come under the cross-fire of 
masculine competition. 

Indeed, the richest aspect of veiling is its manipulation as a 
sign of high social status. As the veil symbolically isolates a 
woman from foreign men, it also implies that she is so well 
provided for by her men-folk as not to need any truck with 
outsiders and, obviously, with the market. But in arguing this, 
I have taken for granted a culturally ascribed, positive value for 
the veil, such as no such functionalist account can suffice to 


another paper. 

40 A similar point is made by H. Papanek writing of purdah in S. Asia ('Purdah: 

separate worlds and symbolic shelter’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 

The Hague, XV, 295). 

In Zaydi law a woman may be married from nine years of age. A girl of good 

family might begin to veil at about six or seven years of age, wearing a lithmah 

or head/face veil. In the street she wore over this a burgu‘ (a black face panel 
with holes for the eyes, decorated with shells, coral, buttons and other hanging 
ornaments) and a [n (a shawl over head and back). She might wear a sitarah 

(the woman's outer cloak) as she neared marriage, but it was usually only at 

marriage that she received the elaborate headpiece for the woman's face panel 

(ras maghmüg) embroidered with gold and silver thread, decorated with coral 

and little hanging chains (duri‘). Only on the night of her marriage, did she 

discard her childhood gargush (a bonnet made of a square piece of cloth rising to a 

point in the back and fastened under the chin). 

42 The word aggression should not be understood in its violent aspects. Sugges- 
tion suffices in such a context. Although tales of physical aggression are 
discussed by women, it is my impression that these reflect more the considerable 
tension by which the sexes are kept apart rather than fact. 

43 Ahabb shay li-"I-insan mà muni‘. 
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explain.“ 

The roots of this high estimation lie in cultural history. 
Although there is no thorough study dealing with the history 
of veiling in the Middle East, an examination of the uses of the 
word ab (veiling and the veil) in older Arabic texts suggests 
that the ancient symbolism of the veil was adopted in various 
aspects of Islamic practice. Hijab refers not only to the veiling 
and seclusion of women but also to the practice of the Caliph 
of Islam veiling himself by a curtain ‘from’ the common court and 
crowd, and also to various uses in religious devotion, particularly 
by mystics in the sense of a curtain between man and the 
Divine Reality. In short, it was associated with some of the 
most highly valued persons and religious symbols and, at some time 
in the formative period of the religious codes, the face-veil for 
women was made informal practice. 

Such a high value for the veil is reflected in the claims made 
in the biography of al-Hadi, the first Zaydi Imam of the Yemen. 
‘If he saw a woman he ordered her to wear a veil, and if she was 
past menopause, he ordered her to wear a cloak. He was the first 
to bring the burgu‘ face-veil to Yemeni women and he ordered them 
to adopt it.” The association of the veil with urban religion 
was as true traditionally as elsewhere in the Islamic 
world.*® For the most part tribeswomen did not veil their faces 
but wore throughout life a simple black gargush, sometimes 
wrapped round with a large head scarf. The outer cloak of the 
tribeswoman differed from area to area, and only women of a few 
settlements of the San'a' plateau (al-Rawdah, Haddah, Qaryat 
al-Qabil) and of other northern towns wore a San‘a’ sitara/.*? 

As one might expect, there were women who stood as the 
antithesis to the aspirations of the urban woman, unveiled 
women, hereditary beggars, dancers and singers. Certain ulema 
advised Muslim women to veil themselves both from infidel 
women and from wandering women and to shun them. It is 
reported that al-Hadi, the first Zaydi Imam, kept his daughters 
from meeting such women, and a Qadi ‘Abdullah al-Dawwari 
explained that this was necessary lest they tell Muslim women 
about their lives and infect them with their licentiousness.?? 
Once again, the boundaries marking social divisions and female 
virtue would seem to be the same. 

If before the public male world women's dress was forbiddingly 
exclusive and protective, within her own society, that of other 
women, dress served to demonstrate status in other ways. 

A woman's day and wardrobe were divided into two parts. 


44 It has been argued by one author (G. Tillion, Le Harem et les Cousines, Paris, 
1966, 195) that, even before the modern period in N. Africa, the veil was not so 
highly valued since the beduin, not the urbanite was traditionally ‘Phomme chic’. I 
rather doubt whether one could establish such a consensus, but the rich 
ambivalence of Ibn Khaldun's remarks concerning the nature of the Bedu 
should clarify what is really at issue. For the period in question (post Hilalian 
N. Africa, or Yemen for the 19th and early 20th century) ultimate power 
often lay with the tribe, not with the town. As Ibn Khaldün points out in 
another context (Muqaddimat Ibn Khaldun, Baghdad, n.d., 147 (Bab II, fasl 23)), 
the vanquished logically impute to their vanquisher the virtues in which they find 
themselves lacking. 

45 The meanings of this word discussed here are simply drawn from Lane's 
Arabic/English dictionary and from the discussion in J. Chelhod's article on 
Hidjab, E.1.?, III, 359-61. 

46 There is a modernist myth that attributes to ‘the Turks’ the use of the veil. 
As far as ultimate origins are concerned, this is clearly not true though the 
black sharshaf street veil so popular since the revolution was itself introduced 
by tbe Turks. 

47 ‘Fa-in ra'a ’mra’atan amara-ha bi'-l'hijab, wa-in kanat min al-qawa'id amara-ha 
bi-"l-tasattur, wa-huwa alladhi ahdatha al-baragi' Ii-’l-nisa’ bi-’l-Yaman wa- 
amara-hin bi-dhalika.’ Strat al-Hadi, 386. 

48 This was certainly true in N. Africa and for Egypt, compare R. Arié, ‘Notes sur le 
coütume en Egypte dans la lere moitié du XIXe siècle’, Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques , Paris, 1968, II, 211-12. As for other parts of the Muslim world I have 
not had the occasion to check possible sources. Certainly some groups of 
country or tribal women may well have traditionally worn types of face veils. 

49 The sitarah or outer cloak of the San'ani women was a white cloth with red 
designs called bayram, until about 1920. The blue Indian cotton print 
(ghanami ) then became the usual cloak and has remained so until today. The 
face panel (maghmiiq) of red with black circles is dyed in San‘a’. According 
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From the moment she rose in the morning, often for the dawn 
prayer, until after the mid-day meal, she worked at household 
tasks. The maintenance and operation of the household depended 
on the labour of its women, and there were few servants even in 
wealthy households. A woman's work included fetching water, 
sorting and grinding grain, baking the daily break, cooking, 
sweeping, washing, and tending the household animals. Women's 
work was organized by women. Even in a small and modest 
family, a young woman rarely began her domestic tasks after 
marriage without the help or supervision of an older woman. 
In large and prosperous households, which might comprise as 
many as five or six adult women, work was usually divided or taken 
in turns so that some women enjoyed an occasional morning off. 
Slowly, a woman gained in seniority in the household. When or if 
she reached the top she would manage the household, budgeting 
the stocks and supplies and directing the work ofa team of women. 

Although a woman's progress in the domestic economy usually 
depended on success in marriage and childbearing, in building 
her so-called uterine family, this was not invariably so, especially 
not in the most important households of the town where a woman 
might have resources of her own and where the number of women 
in the household allowed greater specialization of labour. In such 
families, not only a widow but even an unmarried, barren, or 
divorced woman, undistracted by the duties of childbirth and 
bringing up children, might become an outstanding manageress 
and petty capitalist. Such women, often formidable characters in 
women's society, joined forces with solidly established mothers 
and household heads of the middle levels of society in promoting 
something ofa serious or censorious tone in San‘a’ women's society. 
Such women never failed to comment upon other women's, 
and especially younger women's, performance of household work. 
A woman usually saw fit to dress as practically and inconspicuously 
as possible in the morning hours—typically in a simple cotton 
zinnah (a calf-length dress with narrow sleeves) dyed and re-dyed 
black, and on her head, a ‘minimal’ ‘usbah.*! 

Following the afternoon ('ajr) prayer a woman normally 
changed her dress to go out to a women's party or tafritah. 
Although such a zafritah could be a simple, informal gathering of 
family and neighbours, the most important of such gatherings 
were those marking the turning points in a woman's life—marriage 
(in the days of Imam Yahya for several afternoons prior to the 
consummation of the marriage and for twenty days thereafter), 
childbirth (afternoons during a forty day post-partum resting 
period), and death of family members (usually a ten-day period of 


to the men who dye the maghmug, a face panel for women similar to a girl's 
burqu* was abandoned in favour of the maghmuq sometime about the turn of 
the century. The latter, they argue, has the advantage of not being trans- 
parent to the onlooker and yet easier to wear than a flap with small eye holes. 
Women of means sew the maghmug to the ras maghmug, cf. n. 41. Other 
darker cloths were also sometimes used as cloaks. A hand woven cotton 
shawl, dark with purple and yellow thread bands interwoven was the finer wrap. 
This was called shamat and was locally made. Coloured, striped and blocked 
cloths, such as those used for the men's sarong in Lower Yemen, are also 
employed by women as common wraps and called fupah, as they are when 
used by men. The black sharshaf has only become very common since 1962. 

As I have said, within the home women generally wore a /ithmah face-veil 
wrapped to cover forehead and nose and mouth. 

In the tribal areas about San‘a’ three types of cloak or maswan are common— 
magwan al-wadi, magwan fajiri and maswan kubani. These are all of open 
weave cotton cloth in which black and red are the dominant colours. A 
maswan is a rectangular cloth, wrapped around a woman's head and shoulders. 
It is smaller than the sitara which reaches to the ground. Some of these 
magwans are still woven in San‘a’. 

50 In a gloss on the text wa-'l-tasaztur bi-man la ya‘iff, the question is raised, 
*wa-yajib “ala "I-nisa? al-muslimat an yatasattarna “ala ’l-nisa’ al-kafirat wa- 
yustahabb li-'l-nis& an yatasattarna min al-nisa' al-dawwarat.’ ‘Muslim 
women must cloak themselves before infidel women and it is recommended 
that women cover themselves ‘from’ wandering women.’ And the discussion 
continues as translated above, Ibn Miftah, op. cit., IV, 115. 

‘Minimal’ is my term for an ‘usbah that usually comprised 1. a raffadah, 2. a 
makhnaqah, 3. maratiq of lead (rasag), 4. plain farradi without tassels, 5. a 
black woollen band wrapped as a tazjah, and 6. as a lithmah a sarmiyyah abu 
khajt, a rectangular black cotton cloth bordered in red, still a common /ithmah. 
Cf. n. 57 for a brief description of these articles. 
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mourning gatherings).® It is impossible in this chapter to deal 

with these ceremonies in any detail. A few words must suffice 

to place the clothing described. 

As is to be expected, a bride is singled out by a ceremonial 
dress.53 In the large gatherings in her parental home before she 
goes to her husband, the girl is brought in by the shari‘ah (the marr- 
iage dresser who is sometimes also the singer in a more modest 
marriage), fully veiled; and so she remains until her marriage night. 
A red gina‘ covers her face and an Indian silk magramah her hair and 
shoulders. A sprig of rue is placed where the two cloths are pinned. 
Even today the bride is customarily dressed in the older gamis *4 
and in traditional silver jewelry now no longer worn except 
occasionally by a mother honoured in the post-partum celebrations. 
Such traditionalism (dress is only part of the paraphernalia of the 
rite) may be understood to bestow on the actors the power and 
protection of the received social order, but the veil obviously 
invites dramatic manipulation. On the marriage night, usually a 
Thursday or a Sunday since Friday and Monday are times of 
‘blessing’ (barakah), when the shari‘ah has dressed the bride to meet 
her husband, she first takes her into the assembled women. There 
she lifts the veil from the girl’s face, a gesture she will repeat 
later in the evening. The bride sits with her eyes downcast or 
closed, expressing the submission, innocence, or apprehension (?) 
she will soon show to her husband—an expression, according to 
several accounts, unnerving to a young bridegroom. A properly 
outfitted bride is dressed in a sas (gold Indian brocade) gamis, in 
sirwal trousers with richly embroidered leggings of fine Jewish 
work (Harazi, the commonest design, or kawkab, a fine star 
pattern) and a tashbik headdress (a glittering display mounted on a 
conical pad gumba‘i, and wrapped round with herbs, flowers and 
scarves). A bride's neck and chest are weighed down by jewelry, 
and one of a woman's surest recollections of her marriage is the 
ordeal of bearing such a weight up on her head and neck. ° In order 
to show sufficient pomp, the bride's family usually borrows or 
rents from others, or through the shari'ah, most of the requisite 
costume and jewelry. 

During the gatherings in her marital home following the 
consummation of her marriage, especially on the third and 
seventh day after that event, the bride was also especially finely 
dressed. On other afternoons a bride's wardrobe might be further 
diversified by clothing loaned to her according to the custom 
of tabdul (exchange). On many of the days when women were 
to assemble, the bride's family or friends would send a great 
bundle containing an ‘usbah and gamis. In the case of wealthy 
families, a shari‘ah usually carried the bundle. Even the 
52 However important mourning ceremonies (‘aza’) may be in social life, they 

are not discussed in this context. Women's mourning dress was traditionally 

an indigo-dyed qamis and a black headdress turned so as to hide any ornament, 
often covered with a cotton magramah like that worn by Jewish women. 

Here, as in other family rituals, women played a more developed role than 

men. For instance, men do not usually gather to mourn the death of women 

and of younger children, and, one might add, Islamic law prescribes a dress 
of mourning for the widow but not for the widower. 

53 The account given here is of traditional ceremonies as performed today. 
None of my informants believed, however, that the particular elements of the 
ceremony described here had changed much during this century. 

54 The gamis with its vast proportions and very wide sleeves is a very old 
garment (much discussed in Hadith) and in the early years of this century was 
more commonly worn by all women to such gatherings than it was at the 
time under discussion. For instance, R. Manzoni, op. cit., 196, describes the 
qamis (thób he calls it) as the better dress of San‘ani women, when he visited 
San'a' in the late 19th century. 

55 Today all the tashbik are made largely from gold pins with only a little silver 
ornament. Sayyid Ahmad as-Shami reports that the much finer pearl tashbik 
headdresses, examples of which are preserved by Yemeni Jews in Israel, were 
formerly also used by Muslims. Other informants in the Yemen did not describe 
such tashbik to me, and I certainly do not think that there are any examples 
left in Yemen. In general, my informants were unable to provide any infor- 
mation on the origin or history of the tashbik and 'ugbah headdresses. It is 
probable, however, that the older rashbik was the property of only a few of 
the highest families and that most women were dressed only in an ‘usbah. 
The modern rashbik would then be a more popular development. Such a 
conical form of women's headdress appears to have existed elsewhere in the 
Islamic world. L.A. Mayer, Mamluk Costume, Geneva, 1952, 71, quotes Arnold 


von Harff on the tartur, “Women wear a high thing on their head, in the shape of a 
goblet, wound with expensive cloths and ornaments’. Mayer, ibid, also mentions 
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25.2 Dancing in the streets as part of the celebration of a marriage in Bir 
al-‘Azab Quarter. 
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poor might in this manner have a chance to wear the clothes of the 
rich, since, it is remarked, such generosity could not fail to be 
recorded in the tables of the heavenly reckoners and certainly 
did not escape the bride's observant neighbours. 

The dress of a mother being feted during the forty days of 
post-partum gatherings was likewise ornate and traditional—a 
gamis, traditional silver and coral jewelry, and a full ‘usbah.5’ 
In these gatherings, however, although the mother and child 
are raised above the other women on a bed, they are often almost 
dwarfed by the elaborateness of the staging. Such a room (makan 
al-wilad or al-walidah) is hung with prayer rugs, paintings, 
furnishings and as many suggestions of fertility and divine 
protection—Qur’ans, swords, ostrich eggs, gourds, bunches of 
rue, and so forth—as the family possesses or cares to exhibit. 
Indeed, the very opulence of the staging reminds us of the 
obvious fact that such gatherings are a ceremony that honour not 
only the mother but also the household to which she has delivered 
a child. And, in practice, although the expenses incurred in 
providing a woman with a full childbirth ceremony are seen by 
the mother and by the other women as recognition of the mother’s 
place in her marital home, so does the richness of the furnishings 
and of the hospitality reflect the status of the household. 

Women attending such gatherings were no less concerned 
than their hosts with appearance. They wore an ‘usbah headdress 
which we have seen could be quite an elaborate affair, and as fine 
a dress as they could afford. From sometime early in this century 


an ‘isbah headdress as common among Mamluk women. 

56 Jewelry is not discussed here in any detail since it is a complex speciality 
beyond my competence. The collection of jewelry worn by a bride in the 
1920s or 30s usually included three strings of amber dust kirab, a labbah 
mukhlas, a lazim lu’lu’, a duqqah muharrafah, a mulabbas mukhias, and an ‘agd 
mirjan, or some combination thereof. 

A typical “usbah in order of placing the articles on the head includes: 1. al- 
raffadah (a plain head-scarf), 2. al-makhnagah (a narrow dark cloth wound 
about under the chin and over the head through which the maratig are 
pierced), 3. al-farradi al-mu'adhdhabah (a white Syrian open weave cotton 
cloth with red or black border onto which long silver and coloured tassels are 
sewn), 4. al-maratig al-dababis (long pins ending in silver, often gold tipped 
ornament, on which are threaded coral and silver (tur) beads. Another type 
of maratig is called mughadarat. An older informant also said that there was 
a third type gqa/ia^iz, but I have not seen these and the word gaha’it usually 
refers to ornaments worked into the ends of the hair. These pins are pierced 
through the makAnagah and extend in a line with the chin), 5. a/-gasha"i[ 
(gold coins sewn on a cloth worn at the crown of the head, usually in three 
rows of seven each), 6. al-mashagir (sprigs of sweet basil, rayhan, or occasion- 
ally rue, shadhab, lying along the maratiq ), 7. al-qashi[ah al-tall (a single piece 
of satin or silk worked heavily with gold thread, or a/-gashifah al-mutartar 
when worked with sequins), 8. al-sumatah a silk scarf of geometric design with 
tassels, 9. al-tazjah (a long silver embroidered band about two metres in length, 
wound about the headdress so as to give it a distinctive and lovely uplifted 
shape), and 10. a gina“ (a rectangular light-weight silk or synthetic cloth with 
metallic thread or sequin appliqué, also imported from south Asia), or for 
occasions such as the post-partum gatherings, a magramah (a word that can be 
used for any large rectangular shawl to cover the head, but here designating 
one of Indian silk heavily woven with gold thread). See also the description given 
in ‘Abd al-Wasi* al-Wasi‘l, Tarikh al-Yaman, Cairo, 1927, 303-03, and in the 
poem of Muhammad Muhammad al-Dhahbani, a/-Angham al-sha‘biyyah, 
Ta'izz, 1969, 24-25, translated in the text. 
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a zinnah mukarmashah (a longer dress with tucks on the bodice 
and pleated cuffs) was the cut worn by all women.5® But far more 
important than the cut was the cloth. The favourite cloths in the 
earlier years of this century were Syrian striped mixed cotton and 
silk cloths (Miri), velvets, Indian brocades, and, reports a Syrian 
visitor, French silks: 


I also saw various kinds of coloured silk in bright colours like 
red, yellow and green, most of them being French manu- 
factures. These silk fabrics wealthy Muslim ladies use for their 
clothes. I was told that some of them spend lavishly on their 
clothes, and the cost of a lady’s dress, with the work on it, 
embroidery (tagriz) and decoration in gold thread (al-khuyūț 
al-qasabiyyah) or silver and gold (thread) comes to between 
thirty and fifty English guineas.5? 


Jewelry was also an indispensable part of a woman’s presentation, 
and it can even be said, of her self-estimation, since she owed her 
jewelry to the marriage payments made for her, payments which 
women sometimes describe as ‘my price’ (gimazt).®° Traditional 
jewelry was of fine silver work, though corals and pearls 
were also much used and liked. What little gold women had in 
the earlier years of this century was worn about the head as 
earrings, as coins across the crown of the head (al-gasha’it) or 
strung on a necklace. The standard piece of jewelry for everyday 
wear by the 1930s was not the work of local craftsmen, but 
consisted of imported necklaces of large beads of kirab, amber, 
packed amber dust, or artificial amber, depending on the quality.®! 

A woman’s marriage trousseau formed the basis of her ward- 
robe. As the years passed, however, a wife rarely failed to impress 
on her husband the ‘public’ aspect of her appearance in women’s 
gatherings, suggesting that if she shone among other women so 
too did her family’s reputation. If she could not hold her head 
up, either her husband was unable to provide for her suitably 
or he did not care for her. When such an argument failed, women 
often invested in clothing and jewelry what money they made or 
received as gifts. 

Many of these aspects of traditional women’s life are brought 
together in the poem of Muhammad al-Dhahbani of which I have 
translated couplets 14-30. Although the poet purports to inveigh 
against the old order, he reveals a certain ambivalence both 
concerning women and concerning the passing of a way of life. 


Good folk, what was a woman's life like (literally, the woman, 
how was she)? How hard she worked yet still was despised. 

They would stop her learning to read/recite even the Qur’an 
itself. 

Weary and frustrated she was in this life. She was bound up 
in an ‘usbah.® 

She was silent, unresponding; the Imam left them stupid. 


58 The cut of the zinnah mukarmashah and particularly the ruffled or pleated cuffs 
may have been modelled on a Turkish dress as were the buttoned cuffs on the 
male zinnah. There is, however, no certain evidence for this, and narrow sleeves 
have been known in the area for a long time. L.A. Mayer op. cit. 22, ‘Narrow 
sleeves were of course known in the Near and Middle East long before Magizi, or 
Qalá'ün for that matter. But they were the overlong sleeves, which if stretched, 
extended for many inches beyond the tip of the fingers and are usually shown as 
ending at the wrists in many folds.’ The sleeves of the zinnah are usually 
shortened by wide folds on the upper part of the sleeve. Narrow and very long 
sleeves are to be seen on the women's dresses of the Ta'izz area, but these fan open 
below the wrist. 

59 Nazih, op. cit., I, 125. 

60 These include today a conventional shart or payment to the bride's father or 
guardian, some of which is to cover the costs of the wedding ceremonies 
(haqq al-nar) and to provide clothing and jewelry for the bride, and the mahr 
or Islamic payment to the bride. The mahr is usually much less than the 
shar[, often about a fifth, and most often given in jewelry to the bride. The 
husband may also provide gold with the trousseau he sends but this remains 
legally the property of the husband. In wealthy families the bride's father 
often spends far more than the shart on the wedding and on his daughter's 
trousseau. In poorer families and in many tribal areas, the father may take most of 
the shart as a bride-price. Inflation of bridal payments has followed the monetari- 
zation of the economy in Yemen. In the past it was not uncommon that a 
groom, being unable to pay the full mahr agreed upon, was allowed to bear 
the remainder as a debt. In this manner, the debt functioned not unlike the 
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A woman was walled up (mahjurah) in this life, she was 
buried alive. 

If she learned to read they said: she is indecent. Only the 
nashshadat should recite aloud.9* 

At home (you would find her) winding out thread,9? or wind- 
ing lucerne around sorghum stalks (to feed to the cow) in 
the entrance way. 

Only when she had finished milking (the cow) did she get 
dressed (to go out). In the old days women were content.59 

On her head she'd wear a scarf, a gina‘ and farradi, two spans 
and a cubit long, 

And a tazjah twenty fathoms long and three gaha’it,” braided 
into the ends of her hair. 

Along the side of her cheek would be maratiq, dababis, sprigs 
of herbs, and earrings. 

She'd bind her head with a gashitah and nine different scarves. 

The head of a woman was like a dome. Her husband, poor 
fellow, would get stuck in it. 

If he were spending the evening with her, how should he 
handle it, when he wanted to see the roses of her cheeks? 

Consider my friend, all that effort. Down behind her it (the 
end of her ‘usbah) hung just like a tail.®9 

How much trouble a louse gave her, biting her many times 
(under all that cloth). 

She veiled her face with a cut of hair," so that the husband 
of a thin-haired woman was shown half her hair.” 

(Only) when she sleeps—if ever she gets the time—would he 
see her face itself. 

As for the housework and cooking a man still led an easy life. 

The house was arranged like a flower, you'd long just to sit in 
it. 

Soon after midnight a woman would get up to grind the 
grain—at dawn she'd be off to fetch water from the spring. 

She'd sail into the kitchen like a flood—in the evening she'd 
milk two cows. 

She would sit drinking gishr!2 coffee, sorting the grain, and 
then get up to draw water from the well (in the entrance 
hall ofthe house)—it would be brackish. 

When she had kneaded the dough she would end up crying if 
the fuel were wet or the dung cakes damp (i.e. if they 
wouldn't light properly). 

After lunch she goes to a woman's gathering, covering herself 
in a sitarah with coloured spots. 

If it was a shikmah™ she wore a shamaj, swinging coquettishly 
among the young girls. 

A woman would wear a dress (shuggah), a fine qamis and 

Harazi trousers (libas mazrü' bi-shughl Haraz), 


mahr mu'akhkhar described for traditional marriage in the Levant. 

Kirab for kahrab (°). 

Arabic terms not explained here have been described elsewhere in this chapter, 
compare n. 49 and 57. 

Literally ‘awrah: nakedness, indecency, that which is covered from sight. 
The whole of a woman's body was so classified in Zaydi figh (see my remarks 
p. 534a) and—wishful thinking!— so was her voice. I 
Nashshadat are women (of any class) who have learned to recite the nashid, 
religious verses of Yemeni authors (e.g. al-Bur‘i) recited in mourning gather- 
ings. For this they receive a small remuneration. 

Tinsil wa-tuhaddib: the naslah is the warp thread and the fitlah the woof. 
Naslah is also used for any thread. The woman winds out the thread and then 
re-does it adding other threads into it and finally winds it all into tassels, such as 
may be sewn into scarves, cf. farradi and sumatah n. 59. 

Sharthat: said to mean pleased, happy, but perhaps with the connotation of 
being easily pleased, pleased with little. . 

Qaha’it: silver triangles that were braided into the ends of the hair. 

Qatlah: disaster or struggle. 

Sublah: used for the tail of any animal but properly the fat tail of a sheep. 
Qussah: cut of hair made first for a woman at her wedding. Older women in 
particular wear two long curled gussahs along the side of the face. 

In short it was a ruse of sorts since the husband would imagine that she had a 
lot of hair from the fullness of the gussah exposed (?). 

Infusion made from the husks of the coffee bean. 

The day when the bride returns to visit her own family thus closing her 
marriage ceremonies. 
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Silver bracelets worked with /az’ and two strings of real kirab, 

Red b;ndarah?5 shoes (bashmaq) too, like the other women of 
the quarter.’ 

Among the womenfolk, the bride was silly and laughing.” 
Women were still content in those days.” 

On her wedding night the bride would sit up (all night), wearing 
the qamba until finally the herder (who goes round 
collecting the sheep in San‘a’ in the morning) came by, 

In a shining jaylani?? gamis and a zinnah so large that it would 
take four servants to lift it. 

When the women (came to visit) on the seventh day? they 
filled the street with their robes. 

A woman walked with the forward dip of a dancer—a fair rose 
but with a weak mind. 


If we can now step back from the clutter of sartorial minutiae 
through which we have been making our way and consider the 
larger patterns into which they fall, two points stand out—a fine 
concern with status embodied in the dress of men and women, and 
the strikingly different yet complementary  structuring 
of the dress of each sex. As his dagger illustrates especially clearly, 
a man's costume accented his dominant political and sexual role, 
whereas a woman's dress emphasized her domestic and reproductive 
role. Bearing this is mind, we may perhaps better understand the 
storms provoked by deviation from any such traditional code of 
dress. To its defenders dress is not a matter of individual style, 
but instead a necessary expression of 'political' order, that is, 
of the division of labour. 


Changes in Recent Times 


In investigating the question of when and how these customs 
came to change, I asked an older ‘lim of a traditional stamp when 
men had first begun to shave off their beards. He replied: ‘From 
the Republic only. Now they imitate the West in everything. 
And the outside world doesn't imitate us in anything: just imagine 
a Christian putting on an ‘mamah and sayah....’ 

I went on, *but it is strange, really, how long did they wait 
after the coming of the Revolution before they began taking off 
their “mamahs and cutting their beards?’ 

"The Revolution did away with... I mean, nothing remained 
but...” He couldn't find the right words—'T'll tell you: Our 
Yemenis—they know best how to wreck things. Abroad they 
would have only arrived at the point we have after decades, 
gradually. They, they've thrown it all in, they've done it all: 
cutting the beards, growing long hair. And our women want to 
take their clothes off like abroad. They want this, they want that. 
It's just that men fight them on this point.' 

This is the view of an older man whose life and heart are with 
the order of his youth. Its chronology is artificially and brutally 
simple, but true enough for our purposes. If, as we have argued, 
dress incorporated certain symbols of status, so too we should 
expect its change to bear some such connotation. Pressures for 
political and economic change that were building around the 
Yemen were repressed during the reign of Imam Ahmad. So too, 
it seems, were changes in dress that under other circumstances 
might have been expected if only as imitation of the fashion of 


74 Laz said to be incised black metal decoration worked on silver. 

75 Bindarah: what this means is not known exactly to me. Perhaps they were 
the open-backed pointed slipper-shoes. 

76 Min biddat said to mean min mtthl. 

77 Fi'rarah: said to mean smiling, shy and laughing. 

78 Sharihat:see n. 66. 

79 Jaylani: Aleppan striped cloth. 

80 The third and seventh day after the consummation of the marriage are the 
most important days for women's gatherings in honour of the bride. These 
are held in her marital home. The shikmah is the final gathering when the 
bride visits her parental home thus closing the marriage ceremonies. 

81 Apparently Sallal, the first president of the Republic, later corrected himself 
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other Arab capitals. Be this as it may, in the beginning of the 
1962 Revolution the dress of the Imams and with them that of the 
ulema in general became a symbol of the old order. Radio 
broadcasts for a time, decried the unclean ‘imamahs (al-‘ama’im 
al-najisah)®*! and it was not uncommon for men in the beginning 
of the conflict to change their costume just to pass unnoticed 
by the crowd. 

Underlying changes in patterns of dress are several related 
factors—the breaking down of the Yemen’s isolation, increasing 
emigration of Yemeni labour to work abroad, penetration of the 
Yemeni economy by foreign food stuffs and consumer goods, 
and a political change whereby the government espoused a 
formally egalitarian and ameliorative language. Government 
statements now no longer began only ‘In the name of God’ 
(Bismillah) but ‘In the name of God and the people’ (Bismillah 
wa-bism al-sha‘b). The most pronounced of the old status symbols 
have been abandoned by almost everyone who yet has a life to 
carve. So the traditional headgear—‘imamah or black turban of 
the tribes—is seen only on older men, those on whom their parents 
set the marks of manhood long before 1962. The jambiyyah has 
not vanished though younger men who wear one tend to adopt 
some sort of 'asib whatever their background. Certain patterns do 
remain, since change follows divisions of class as well as 
differences of generation. Those who come from the old 
élite remain meticulous in their public dress. If it is now a 
European business suit that he has adopted, the man of the 
government will be quite as deliberate about wearing it to work as 
his father was in donning his outfit (giyafah) before appearing to 
the public eye. 

For the mass, however, change is still more gradual and 
contact with the outside world is largely with the rest of 
the Peninsula. A plethora of headgear is about, and only men 
of explicitly modernist or government and trading circles regularly 
go bareheaded. A robe or fuja/?—though not the gamis—is still 
the dominant garment. A young man who cannot afford to take 
over another tradition wholesale must choose from what is at hand. 
The result can be strange: Palestinian kafiyeh, European shirt, 
plastic belt, nylon pastel coloured futah and peculiarly outsized 
basketball shoes without laces, looking rather like galoshes. The 
Saudi zinnah appears an aesthetic haven in such a jumble—but 
that too has implications. 

If the ideology of dress is now formally egalitarian, the hetero- 
geneity about on the streets suggests a reality far more complex. 

Changes in women's dress have been more gradual and 
more uniform than those in men's dress. There are several reasons 
why this should be so. Women's society remains more isolated 
from outside influence than men's. In a sense, women and 
domestic life represent for a man his foothold in the old order 
while he steps tentatively into a changing and troubling world. 
The position of a woman means that she may diverge very little 
from dress acceptable to her family and to the wider society. 
Lastly, the way in which the sewing of women's garments was 
done played a part. Many women sewed in order to make a 
supplementary income, but with the most informal training and 
with a basically uniform pattern. To date there has been little 
competition from specialized tailors or seamstresses which might 
encourage diversity or higher standards of sewing. These facts 
are only beginning to change today when, within a decade, the old 


when some of the ‘ *imamahs' rallied to the Republic. He made clear that he 
had meant only the Hamid al-Din and their supporters. 

82 Formerly a San'ani would mean by a fujaA the wrap of coloured cotton cloth, 
usually of S. E. Asian manufacture, worn so widely by men in the Shafi' 
areas of the Yemen. Magyab, which like fugah basically means simply a length 
of cloth, and which R.B. Serjeant states is used for a type of headgear in 
other parts of S. Arabia, is the word traditionally used to describe an unsewn 
male wrap in the San'a' area. The brighter S. E. Asian cloths (and their mass 
produced equivalents) have been adopted for wear at home by many San'anis 
but rarely for public wear. The modern San'ani futah, however, is a peculiar 
hybrid—a length of white or pastel coloured synthetic cloth hung on an 
elastic band. It is puffy and does not fall in deep folds as do the older wraps. 
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25.3 Weaving in the street in the old city. 


city of San‘a’ has become a small enclave in the midst of Adenis, 
Europeans, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Americans, Arabs from various 
countries, and Yemenis from every district. Contact with different 
styles does not lead directly to their adoption by the women of old 
San‘a’. Changes have come largely through imitation of the 
younger women of the élite, who, following the careers of their 
fathers or husbands, have lived long outside San‘a’, most often in 
Saudi Arabia, Beirut or Cairo. 

This appears also to have been the path of change before the 
revolution. A number of important changes is said to have been 
introduced to San‘a’ by some of the younger women of the 
Imam's family in the 1940s. Among these changes were a shift 
in dress style from the full-length, waistless, long-sleeved dress 
to a shorter dress with a waist, very full pleated skirt and three- 
quarter length sleeves, and the replacement of the ‘usbah by a 
simpler headdress. The latter consists of a single scarf tied under 
the chin, a lithmah, and a masar(r), a piece of Indian brocade or 
cheaper Japanese metallic synthetic which, wrapped about some 
paper, is tied stiff and crown-like around the brow.* Previously 
the swmatah was sometimes also worn over such a paper crown 
with the tassels arranged about the face, the ensemble then being 
called ‘azjah. A change in the marriage headdress was also said to 
have been introduced about the same time—from tashbik or full 
83 In a woman's gathering a young woman from al-Bayda’, who did not wear 

such a majar(r), annoyed by the coolness of some of the San'anis there, 

remarked, ‘Stop looking down on me, when you are still wearing ‘imamahs.’ 

However conventional this headdress now seems, it too once met with a cool 

reception from older women who likened the woman who wore it to a Jew 

with a bandaged head, 'Sa' al-Yahudi al-maftuj.’ 
84 It is formed of three pieces, a skirt, a triangular cover for the upper torso, and 


a chiffon scarf as face-veil. It is not like the one piece ‘abayah or shaydar worn in 
Arabian towns and in Aden. 


‘usbah to taj. The taj is a gold crown of jewelry set on gauze 
netting, resembling a headdress of a Carnival Queen. This, along 
with other gold jewelry, all of crude workmanship, replaced the 
older silverwork, when, following the departure of the Jewish 
silversmiths, gold workers, who had learned their trade as 
apprentices to Indian jewellers in Aden, came in greater numbers 
to San‘a’. Severa! older women attribute the adoption of these 
styles to. the looting of their older jewelry and garments by 
tribesmen in 1948. How true this was is a matter for speculation, 
though it stands to reason that the sudden loss of much of the old 
stock of clothing must have accelerated the adoption of new styles. 
The black sharshaf, which was the garment of the Turkish 
women in San'a', was not worn at all until the days of Imam 
Ahmad, and then only by some women of the Imam's family and 
other families in close relation with them.* Only after 1962 did 
it become the uniform of younger urban women and even of 
many older women. It has rather unkindly been called the 
Republican flag of the Yemen and in fact it is a kind of national 
urban outer garment similar in the towns of lower and upper 
Yemen in a way that the various traditional cloaks never were. In 
more general terms, although a handful of the educated women of 
San'a' families have abandoned veiling, in many areas of the 
surrounding countryside women have adopted San‘ani dress and 
85 For those who have been educated in a modern, particularly the Egyptian 
educational system, the veil is often taken as a symbol of the Yemen's *back- 
wardness' (takhalluf). As this backwardness is attributed to the perverting 
hand of ‘colonialism’ (al-isti‘mar) so too is the veil. Such modern- 
ists therefore call for a return to the pure traditions of the village where 
women went unveiled. 'If the tragedy of some peoples is to suffer a back- 
wardness that grew up in their own land and woven by its traditions and 


conditions, our tragedy is yet more despicable and shameful, for with us the 
guardians of superstitions (? al-mutasha‘batin) persist in a backwardness 
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with it the lithmah face-veil and, in town, the sharshaf. Such 
a development where the veil falls from the women of the 
‘Westernizing’ upper classes (and often of families with an old 
urban tradition) and rises among the woman of rural origins and 
newcomers in the process of modern urbanization has occurred in 
many Islamic countries and, in so far as one can tell, is now 
occurring in the Yemen. As men enter the labour force of the oil 
economies, women assume the garb of urban housewives. 

In the past the types of cloth available on the market were few 
and relatively costly. The poor wore dark utilitarian cottons. 
For those who could afford them the cloths of choice were the 
velvets and fine cottons of Syria, the silks of France, and 
the cottons, silks and brocades of South Asia. Today the old 
routes to Asia have not been cut, nor has the taste for brilliant 


Fig. 25.1 Various types of silver jewellery (drawn by Barbara Sansoni). 


azrar birr azrar mitarrahar azrar sha'riyyah azrar shabak 


Hanging pieces 


colour and for gold and silver thread work died. Thanks to the 
genius of Japanese and, more recently, of Korean industry,cloths 
of bright colours and flashing metallic thread are now within 
reach of all. The old custom of tabdul where a limited collection 
of clothing was shared back and forth has more or less died; mass- 
produced fabrics and growth in cash income allow more women 
far more dresses. Girls of wealthy families are now happy to 
invite attention by being the first to wear a dress of the latest 
fabric to appear on the San‘a’ market, or by exhibiting some more 
exotic variety of the Japanese spectrum of fabrics purchased in 
Jeddah by an obliging male. Increasingly, such women wear, 
under the maxi-sharshaf, the styles of Europe. Largely restricted 
from competing in the open labour market, women now provide a 
showcase for imported goods in a growing consumer society. 


azrar tishjur 


End pieces of choker or necklace (tatarif) 


which colonialism has formed and which the Persian and Turkish invaders 
brought into our good and civilized land. As they wished to distinguish their 
protected women from the women of the despised populace, they kept them 
sitting at home and dressed them in the sharshaf and the burqu' to guard them 
from the eyes of the despised native.’ 

From the introduction by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Malik al-Mutawakkil to 
Muhammad al-Sharafi, Dumu' al-Sharashif, San‘a’, 1971, pp. 7-8 (my 
translation) 
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86 An important and detailed description of stitches and patters of textiles with 
numerous sketches, embroidery, threads, is provided by Aviva Miiller-Lancet, 
The Jews of Yemen, Chicago, 1976, 21-27. It also contains photographs of certain 
items of costume. The Arabic technical terms are given in all cases. The editors 
are indebted to Mr Burt Blechman on the New York University Medical Library 
for a copy of this work. 
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Types of chain (duqqah), worn by a man on the Jambiyyah without the dangles. 
The dangles (namanim) are worn by women on the forehead. 


Pan. 
e 


Half of lazam. 


salsah mufassasah, with precious stones. 


shumaylat, wide silver bracelet. 


zanabil, filigree basket-like ornament. 


Silver bracelets (hadwad, plur., hadawid) 
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Chapter 26 
San‘a’ Food and 
Cookery 


Introduction 


The San'anis, says al-Hamdani,! ‘have arts in [the preparation 
of] foods which the foods of no other town can attain.’ Elsewhere? 
he supplies a list of comestibles available in San‘a’ which includes 
fruits, vegetables—not very many, varieties of wheat—the Bawni 
wheat of Qa‘ al-Bawn north of San‘a’ is specially renowned, 
grains, bread, and animal products such as milk, curds and ghee 
(samn). Though the medieval Rasülid treatise, Bughyat al- 
fallahir? is mainly concerned with the Lower Yemen and the 
Tihamah, much of what it has to say about grain, fruit and 
vegetables applies also to San‘a’ and the north. By way of 
comparison with present-day San'ani food may be considered the 
rations required for the men working on the Marib Dam, as set 
forth in two of the pre-Islamic Dam inscriptions, that of Shurahbil 
and that of Abrahah,* separated chronologically by 93 years. 
Professor Beeston writes: 

*Each list has three main sections: cereals and dates; meat; 
liquor. Under the first of these headings the Shurahbil text lists, 
besides dates, ‘fine flour (s!d/) and meal (fhn) [Ar. pahin] of wheat 
(br) [Ar. burr], barley (s2*r) [Ar. sha tr] and gddt [which is probably 
dhurah]. Abrahah subsumes all the cereals under the generic 
description dgq (daqiq), “flour”, without further specification. 
Under the second heading we have in Shurahbil, dbyhm/wqrsm/ 
wbgrm, and in Abrahah, ¢dbyhm/whqrm/wqtntm; from which one 
would infer that gr; and gjnt both mean small cattle, i.e. sheep 
and goats. It would also be a possible suggestion that dbyh was 
contrasted with both the oxen and small cattle, and hence probably 
camels, But the Corpus editor has taken dby/ as *'sheep" and qr; 
as goats". One reason for the Corpus proposal is clearly the fact 
that in between this item and the liquor item Shurabbil, (but not 
Abrahah), inserts a separately ennumerated group of 'dhm/w'dwdm, 
taken by the Corpus as “full grown camels and young camels”, 
which seems to me etymologically very speculative. Still, in 
terms of general sense it has something to recommend it, inasmuch 
as one would quite expect camels to be separately ennumerated.’ 

“The liquor section is again fairly straightforward. It lists 

1 Sifat Jazirat al-‘Arab, ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden, 1884-91, 56, La-hum sana i* 
fi "-at'imah allan la yalhag bi-ha at'imat balad-in. 

2 Ibid, 196-99, 

3 See n. 38 infra. 

4 Numbered CIH 540, lines 37-50, 84-97, and CIH 541, lines 118-30, respec- 
tively. See J. M. Solá Solé, Las dos grandes inscripciones sudarabigas del dique 
de Márib, Barcelona-Tübingen, 1960, not altogether reliable, containing 
both misprints and mis-readings in addition to the usual lexical uncertainties. 

Wargm suggests to me qurash, cattle in general, and in connection with fgy 
it may be remarked that fas-an means date-stones in at least the Lower 

Yemen today (RBS). Mzr can mean other liquors besides that of dates in the 


lexica. 
M. Rodinson, “Notes de vocabulaire alimentaire sudarabique et arabe’, 
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*(fermented) liquor (s!gy) of grbb and fsy", probably fresh grapes 
and raisins. Shurahbil then adds "liquor (s!gy) of dates", and 
Abrahah “zr of dates". According to the classical Arabic lexico- 
graphers mizr is specifically nabidh made from dhurah; but in 
Sabaic it evidently had a wider sense. Shurahbil, (but not 
Abrahah) finally adds dbs! (obviously the modern dibs) and Am’t, 
the latter rendered by the Corpus and Conti-Rossini as “butter” 
which is certainly wrong if taken in the strict sense.’ 

Food in San‘a’ is known as ukal and the traveller’s provisions 
are called rashad or zad*—while Hamdani uses the term sufrah. 

Writing in the late 11th/17th century, Qadi Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Sahuli tells us, of San'a', 

Hadha, wa-fi ’l-aswaqi, 

Kam mushtar-in wa-bayi 1, 

Lam takhlu min fawakihi, 

Illà mada-n yasira, 

Ka-'Lshahri aw shahrayni, 

Wa-kam bi-ha dhi hirfat-in, 


‘aja’ibu ’l-arzaqi, 
li-nukhabi "-bada'i3. 
wa-min siyah "I-fakihi 
muqaddar-an taqdira, 
sidg-un bi-ghayri mayni. 
wa-nusuk-in wa- ‘iffat-in, 


So it is—and the markets are full of fine victuals, 

How many a merchant there is of choice wares. 

Never does it lack in fruits, or the cries of the merry jesting 
Except for a short season, fixed and determined, 

About a month or two—this is true and no lying. 

How many a craftsman it has, devout and decorous. 


Hamdani® makes reference to books on cookery, though the 
text seems to indicate that he does not mean Yemeni books, but 
among Rasulid writings still extant in Ms. it is more than likely 
we shall come upon some treatise on the culinary art. Some 
notion of the range of dishes about the mid 12th/18th century 
may be gained from a poem cited by Zabarah, and how different 
these were from the traditional diet of Hadramawt can be seen 
from 'Ali Bà Gharib's poem? written in Indonesia, expressing his 
yearning to taste again the simple foods of his native land. Since 


GLEHS, Paris, 1963, IX, 103-7, discusses food apparently in a temple's 
store, s/mn/m, dbs/m, lbb/m, the first probably equivalent to shanin (milk 
fresh or collected in a skin (Lane), dibs, date-honey, grape-juice or bee- 
honey, though date-honey seems most likely. Lbb, for which he suggests the 
quib or soft heart of the palm-tree, is more likely to be something like /ubb 
deci (see n. 64), heart of wheat. This would keep whereas the qu/b would 
go bad. 

5 E. Rossi, L'Arabo parlato a San‘a’, Roma, 1939, 160. For diet in 19th 
century Aden see F. M. Hunter, An account of the British Settlement in Aden 
in Arabia, London, 1877, 47, and spices 122 seq. 

6 Ibid, 198. 

7 Nashr al-'arf, Cairo, 1359-77, I, 427 and cf. 588-89. 

8 Prose and poetry from Hadramawt, London, 1951, 116 ff, no. 32. 


the quz? roast lamb figures in the poem in the Nashr al-'arf,? it is 
possible that this method of preparation was introduced during 
the first Ottoman occupation, and during the second Ottoman 
occupation, such items as baglawah, baluzah etc. Basis! and 
zalabiya could perhaps also have been introduced during the first 
Ottoman period. 

The large temporary labour force in Aden, especially after 
World War II cannot but have introduced new foreign items of 
diet for at least occasional use in parts of the Yemen and in San‘a’ 
itself. Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami informs me that in his youth 
vegetables were not much eaten in San'a' but now their use has 
greatly expanded. I can confirm this was also the case in the Aden 
Protectorates where the potato (as apart from the sweet potato in 
Hadramawt) became a common article of diet only after World 
War II, along with other vegetables introduced by the British. 
After 1962, the occupying UAR forces introduced new Egyptian 
tinned foods, and the million and more Yemenis now working as 
temporary labour in Sa‘udi Arabia are able to buy and familiarize 
their country with many foreign foods—this has made a marked 
difference to the diet of both town and countryside. 

Over twenty years ago I was told that al-Zuyud ma ya'kulun 
al-samak! abad-an, the Zaydis never eat fish; it is said also that 
the mountain tribes called fish dud, worms. Hamdani himself 
makes no allusion to fish as part of the diet. The Jews used 
however to sell fresh water fish in San'a'.!? Formerly only fish 
preserved in some sort of way would be eaten in San'a' and 
probably not very much, but in the Mashriq, I remember well, 
tinned Japanese tunny was being eaten some fifteen years ago. 
Now fish is brought in refrigerated vans or ice from Hodeidah to 
San‘a’ where it finds a ready market. 

As already seen!? sheep-or-goat mutton is preferred to beef. 
San'anis had no tabu on eggs, but in 1972 they were small, often 
bad, and hard to find—large imported eggs are now widely sold in 
San‘a’ sugs, and frozen broiler fowls. A round qur; of white 
cheese smoked brown on the outside is imported to San‘a’ from 
the Lower Yemen. Dates are not grown in the San‘a’ district 
but imported from Najran or the Tihamah—dry dates sold by the 
basket (zambil) go to San'a' from, for example, the village of 
Mijaylis near Zabid, the best type being munasif which lasts 
about a year. 

Grapes" are important in the San‘a’ region and viniculture in 
general is described by the Bughyat al-fallahin. Raisins are made 
from them. Wine is still made secretly in the Yemen, and vinegar 
is on sale. The Jews used to distill “araq but this may have ceased 
with their departure. 

The basis of any meal in the Yemen is bread and a relish or 
porridge, and qishr-coffee. Except for the well-to-do meat and 
fowl were occasional. The order of more elaborate meals would 
be shafut, hamidah, bint al-sahn/susi, hilbah. Last of all, when the 
first hunger pangs are blunted, comes meat which is divided out 
by the host. 

*Table-manners' are more or less those common to Arabia as a 
whole. The host says to his guest, ‘Hayya ‘ala ’I-hasil, Come and 
have what there is’, even if the meal be sumptuous. To this the 
reply is made, ‘A/-bayt bayt-na ma bish takalluf, (We are) at home 
here and without formalities.’ At the end of the meal the guest 
would say, ‘Kaththar Allah khayra-kum wa-wassa‘ na'im-kum, 
Thank you (lit. May God give you abundance), and widen your 
happiness/well-being.' The host replies, ‘‘Ashshar Allah khuda- 
kum/khuja-kum, May God make your steps (i.e. visits) tenfold.’ 


9 Nashr al-'arf, loc. cit. 

10 Dozy, Supplément, gives various senses, perhaps a sort of date cake or biscuit. 

11 South Arabians always call fish Aur but samak might be used by those 
hearing the term from outside the country. 

12 E. Brauer, Ethnologie der Jemenitischen Juden, Heidelberg, 1934, 108. 

13 Cf. pp. 128b, 235a. 

14 Varieties of grapes are listed in Hamdani's Sifah, 196. Cf. p. 271b, and 
other sources. The commonest fruits are the apricot (bargug), banana 
(mawz) from the Tihamah, cedrat (tranj), quince (safarjal), fig (balas 
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‘Al-khayr khayru-kum, khayr Allah ma‘a-kum, All good be yours, 
God’s benevolence be with you.’ At the time of a funeral (mawr), 
the repast, a ghada kamil, is provided not by the bereaved family, 
but by friends and relations come to mourn with them. The 
mourner-guest departing says, ‘Rahim Allah mayyit-kum, May 
God have mercy on your departed.’ To this a reply would be, 
“‘Asam Allah quluba-kum, May God preserve your hearts’, 
‘Kaththar Allah khayra-kum, la ji'il fi dhalika jaza’, God give you 
abundance (i.e. Thank you). May He not do the like of that,’ i.e., 
take away one of you. This is a women’s formula, men using 
““Ashshar Allah...’ 

In Yemeni eyes rose-water completes the entertainment—it is 
sprinkled on the head, down the back of the neck, and up the 
wide sleeves (ardan) of traditional Yemeni costume among 
the ulema. 

Yemeni chronicles record periodic famines and plagues of 
locusts—locusts are of course eaten. At famine times the people 
look to the Government to distribute grain from the silos (madafin). 
Hoarding of grain to raise prices is prohibited by the shari‘ah. A 
rather unusual type of distribution was made by the Imam 
al-Mutawakkil Qasim b. al-Husayn in the 1136/1723-4 famine in 
San‘a’ and most of the mountains during which many died of 
starvation, and the gadah of grain rose to eight gurush. He 
brought out all the sugar, honey, dates and sweet-stuffs (halawiyyat) 
from his stores (makhazin) and distributed them to the needy 
(fugara’) in the lanes of San‘a’. The next year was one of good 
harvests and prices dropped till four qadahs of wheat fetched a 
girsh, which was also the price paid for six gadahs of dhurah or 
eight gadahs of barley.!5 


Kitchen Utensils and Gear 


The kitchen (daymaA)!$ contains at least one tannur-oven.!? 
This is a large pottery jar set in a sort of bench (dakkah) made of 
clay. There are three sizes of tannur, kabirah, saghirah and a very 
small one known as ga 'daA, used in the morning (sabah) to avoid 
lighting one of the larger tannurs. Girls used to be taught how to 
use the tannur in general, by practice with the sa dah. The tannur 
has an opening at the foot called (bab) a/-manaq,® for the insertion 
of fuel, little pieces of kindling wood (a/-/uswah min al-khashab). 
The open top is called /ugf al-tannur but this does not seem to be a 
precise term, and an iron cross-piece (sikh) can be placed on top of 
this opening, or, if desired, a clay cover (kisawah/kiswah). The 
interior sides of the tannür are known as “ard al-tannur, and bread 
is baked inside it by slapping the flat rounds against the 'ard—to 
which they stick and cook. One says, ‘Jb‘id al-khubzah min ‘ard 
al-tannur la tihrig/'a-tihrig, Remove the bread from the side of the 
oven lest it burn/it's going to burn.’ A certain skill is required to 
render the tannur right for baking—to break it in. A woman will 
‘tudarris-ha’ (lit. teach/train it), as is done in the case of the stone 
maqla casserole. The furn/firn (pl., afran) is quite a different 
oven, being made of masonry (see p. 550a, n. 95). 

The mawgad of metal or other material is a sort of brazier 
holding hot coals on top of which food dishes or coffee-pots are 
placed to keep them warm before serving. The writer has seen a 
sort of three-legged rest to hold a hot dish made of carved wood 
and called rifa‘ah in the tribal areas. 

Most typically Yemeni is the maqla/maqlah made of karag, a 
steatite stone, grey in colour. Nowadays they mostly seem to be 

‘Arabi/tin), prickly pear (balas Turki), mango (‘amba), apple (tuffak), pear 
(‘ambarud), pomegranate (rumman), melon (bajfikh), peach (firstk), plum 
(injass/ijjas), orange (burtugan—in Aden lim halt), lemon (/aymun), etc. 

15 Nashr al-'arf, I, 588. " . 

16 For this word see Isma‘il al-Akwa', al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, Cairo, 1388/ 
1968, I, 14, no. 37. dd i 

17 For illustrations of the tannur, see pls. 26.7 and 8. The tannur is feminine in 
gender though masculine in form. 


18 Explained as bab al-tannür al-nazili. f _ " 
19 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished. The malas is a birmah used for lasis and dijrah. 
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made in Sa'dah—one speaks of a magla Sa'diyyah, but they are, or 
were, made in other places. In Barat in 1973 a large magia cost 
forty riyals. There are various shapes and sizes. Pieces of harad 
are found on medieval, perhaps even pre-Islamic sites so stoneware 
must have been manufactured for many centuries. The madhalah/ 
mathalah made of harad is deeper than a maqla—it was compared, 
very neatly, with the shape of the Egyptian tarbush, and it is used 
for baking dishes directly over the fire, as for instance the mathalah 
haqq al-kubanah for maize-cake. The magla harad is used for 
saltah/hilbah, and a bigger open pot for sauces and bread dishes. 
These stone dishes always have a pleasing coal-black colour as a 
result of the process known as tadris.. When they ‘train’ (yidarrisu) 
or “break in' the maqla they rub it with oil (zayr) or fatty things 
(hajat dasimah) so that it drinks up the fatness (yishrab al-dusumah). 
The magia is then laid in the sun and onions put in it. Presumably 
the black colour comes from the burning of the oil into the stone 
when cooking. Like so many other things it figures in a San'ani 
proverbial saying, ‘La maqla wa-la malas wa-la washsh li-"-samrah, 
No stone bowl or clay pot, nor yet a (pretty) face to talk to in the 
evening! This is said of a useless person. 

Two rounded medium sized clay (madar) pots are used for 
boiling meat and porridge (“asid), called jafnah®® and birmah. 
The birmah used particularly for meat has a basket or clay cover 
called kiswah al-birmah.21 The jafnah is used for hilbah. 

Other cooking vessels are the cooking pot (gidr, pl., qudur) a 
general term, şan (pl., suhun) a shallow bowl, platter, tanjarah 
(pl. tanajir) a Turkish word for saucepan. The tast/dust*? is 
probably of aluminium (ma‘dan), and in Aden, Indian manufac- 
tured cooking utensils and containers have always been in use, one 
might say, in living memory. A matyabah or wi‘@’ is a bowl, as is 
tasah/tasah (pl., tisan) and a tasah haqq al-gat is the little bowl for 
drinking water at a gat session. Lajan (pl., -at) is a pot or bowl also. 

The sulla/sulla’/sullah, girdle, is said to be the same as the 
tawah (poéle à frire) and saj, the latter a word of Turkish provenance. 
The sulla has a cover (ghujayah) of basket or clay manufacture. It 
is flat like a san (in the sense of platter) and is the size of the top 
of the tannüur-oven upon which it sits. They ‘hansel’ it (yidarris-ah) 
by rubbing oil onto it and light a fire under it in the bab al-manaq 
hole of the tannur-oven. The sulla is used for lahuh-pancakes, 
and each time one is cooked the sulla is rubbed over with oil to 
clean off the bits of the pancake still adhering to it, and present 
a clear surface for the next lahuhah. 

Every kitchen will have a flat stone mashagah (pl., mazahiq) 
and a rolling pin (Ja ar/Ji““ar/ja““ar ?) for crushing spices and herbs. 
A mathan(ah) quern is, or was, also an essential in a house. An 
item which might be found is a mawhiz, a pestle for crushing 
‘alas-wheat. Rossi?! speaks of a mortar (Aa@wan, pl., -at) and pestle 
(al-yad) for pounding spices. An essential is a makhbazah, a 
round mushroom-shaped pillow with a handle underneath for 
applying the flat round of bread to the side of the tannur-oven. 
A mashjanah bowl (pottery, copper, etc.)** is used for laying down 
dough and sprinkling it with flour and a ma janah, formerly of 
nahas but now aluminium, is a kneading bowl. 

Kitchen implements include knives (stkkin) and shears (magas;); 
for stirring food such as dhurah and wheat porridges there is the 
maj'am/mad'am (mat‘am tuharrik bi-hi ’l-‘asid wa-"-harish), 
called in Scotland a spurtle, also the ma/'aj for “asid, the mamhad 
for chickpeas and ful; for serving food spoons, sometimes wooden 
spoons (mal'aqah al-khashab), are of course used, and in cooking 


20 Ajafnah in tribal South Yemen is usually a wooden bowl. 

21 ‘Abdullah Ya'qub Khan, Qamis al-amthal al-‘Adaniyyah, Cairo, 1933, 38, 
no. 441, has a proverb, ‘Ghija’ al-burmah shagaf, The cover of the cookpot 
is earthen-ware.’ 

22 This Persian word which came early into Arabic has a variety of forms. 

23 L'Arabo parlato, 155. 

24 See p. 545b, ishnijt, et passim. 

25 Wolf Leslau, “Texts on Yemenite folklore', Proc. of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research, Philadelphia, 1944, XIV, 248. 
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the skewer (sinnarah) and makhda-iron. The scoop (madharr) for 
sprinkling and shagfah spoon are made of gourd (dubba)—the 
dawbal a large clay or gourd vessel is perhaps not a San'ani word. 
Cups used are bardaq (pl., baradig) and the universal hays? from 
Hays village. A water jar is madall(ah), a smaller one is gillah/qullah 
or kuz, a narrow-necked jar is #u“dah (pl., ku‘ad). Rossi? adds 
khashugah a ladle, and maghraf a scoop. Metal trays are tabsi and 
ma‘sharah (ma'ashir), a basket tray is ghufa/ghuda, but there are 
many types, some imported from the Tihamah. The smooth 
sheep skin (jild alghanam al-tasi) upon which a meal used to be set 
is called nata 5?" the basket for bread is tawrah. 

The clay coffee-pot jabanah/jamanah ‘hansels (tudarris) itself. 
The small metal jazwah (= kanakah) is also used. The jamanah/ 
jabanah has a handle (mazgam), neck (ragabah) and dhannabah, a 
little projection for the finger on top of the handle. 

Water for culinary or other purposes in San‘a’ had to be drawn 
from a well in or near the house. She might say, ‘Ana anza‘ ma, 
Iam drawing water’, or ‘Ana adrub al-dalu ila "-bir, I let down the 
bucket into the water.’ A bucket/glass etc., full of water would be 
a dafrah ma. 


Some Cookery Terms 


Without, or with too little salt (tafil) One says, ‘ad-uh tafil, 
it is still not salted enough. Give me a pinch of salt—Iddi h 
dhirrih®® milh. A piece of salt is iksir milh (archaic ?). Tough, of 
meat, is “ariz. San'anis say, ‘Fulan “ariz al-tafahum ma -ah, It is 
hard work coming to an understanding with so and so.’ Of some- 
thing hot to the taste such as chillies, one says, ‘Qadi/qad-hi fahh 
gawiyy.’ To shrink (in cooking) is tamgar or tibgi gamirah or 
tala‘waz. A crumb is hathrah. Rossi?? supplies some terms that 
do not figure in the recipes infra, magliyy roasted, muqalqal fried, 
nadij boiled. 

The only fat Annika Bornstein mentions is samn which she 
translates as ‘butter-fat’, and this has not been altered where her 
text is quoted. When local samn (baladi) is prepared fenugreek 
(Ailbah) and black cummin (guhtah) are added to it. It is very 
expensive, but, as she says, the preferred fat. In English samn is 
sometimes rendered as ‘clarified butter’, but the more convenient 
Anglo-Indian term ‘ghee’ is used here everywhere else. It is often 
replaced by imported tinned margarine (saman shajari), locally 
produced sesame oils or other imported oils. Shayari is usually 
boiled and Ai/bah added to it, possibly also other ingredients—it 
is then called saman maglub. 

Laban is butter-milk, Ahab is fresh (tazih) milk of cows or 
sheep-and-goats. Tharib or yurt, the latter word from Turkish, is 
curds (yoghourt) made by adding rayib, curdled milk, to fresh 
milk. 

Ahmad Qaryah in 1973, composed for me in colloquial Arabic 
in consultation with his sister in San‘a’ a description?? of the 
various dishes in common use there. The following year Annika 
Bornstein sent me her informative paper?! dealing scientifically 
with Yemeni food. Broadly speaking Annika Bornstein's classifi- 
cation has been followed in the dishes listed below, but Ahmad 
Qaryah is quoted first and her description second. To this much 
addition has been made but further enquiry will of course produce 
yet more. 


26 Rossi, op. cit., 155, 153. 

27 Ibid, 159 seq. 

28 Dhirrih, from dharra, to scatter, is used of other substances also. 

29 Op. cit., 159. 

30 Ajmal al-tabrikat bi-munasabat ‘td-kum al-mufaddal, so named because 
presented to me at Christmas! 

31 Food and society in the Yemen Arab Republic, FAO, Rome, 1974, with a 
bibliography. 


Bread 


Introduction 


As in other agrarian societies the staple food (uka/) of the 
Yemen is bread (lugmah, khubz), eaten dipped in a relish (idam);? 
varying according to circumstances from a vegetable stew, broth, 
fenugreek (AilbaA) to milk, ghee, etc. A piece of bread eaten after 
a meal without dipping (laysa bi-ma’dum) is called mahramat 
al-halg*? in colloquial parlance. After a meal the host must give 
maluj-bread toasted (qamiz = muhammar), with coffee, in wealthier 
houses richer fare. A proverb says, ‘Dip the edge of the bread in 
the relish, my children, but you, ‘Amir, press [it] down deep, 
Zagqiru ya ‘iyah, wa-^nt, ya ‘Amir, thmish.’* It is used of a person 
who permits to himself what he prohibits to others. 

Yemeni bread is mostly prepared in the form of flat rounds— 
the gurs. (If you say, ‘So and so’s round of bread is finished, 
Filan kimil qurs-ah’, it means that it is all up with him!) 
According to Annika Bornstein the ordinary qur;s is only slightly 
leavened. Baps (kidmah see no. 6 infra), which Rossi? calls 
soldiers’ bread since this is what they usually have, are also 
common. Some kinds of bread are prepared from a mixture of 
grains (cf. nos. 5, 7) but bread made from a single kind of flour 
without admixture is called dagig fars. Small oblong loaves of 
imported refined wheat flour baked in modern bakeries are now 
commonly sold in San'a', but they are naturally less nutritious 
than bread prepared in Yemeni fashion from native cereals.?? 
These loaves are known as roti an Indian word long in use in Aden. 

‘The people of Santa”, says al-Hamdani,** ‘have rugag (thin 
rounds of bread) which is in no (other) town, so thin, wide, and 
white, because of the way in which the firm consistency of wheat 
comes into play... In San'a' the round (raghif) of bread is not 
broken, but folded over and rolled up like a scroll. He names the 
various types of cereal, but a detailed account of these is given by 
the Rasulid Sultan, al-Malik al-Afdal,38 circa 1370 A.D.; most are 
still known today. 

For some reason people appear not to care for barley bread but 
they eat it all the same, as may be perceived from the proverb, 
Khubz al-sha'ir makul madhmum, or Sha‘ir al-Hagl maàkul madhmum. 
As well as al-Haql barley, wheat (birr) of Hadur is said to be eaten 
‘madhmum’, disliked, but al-Malik al-Afdal lists it among the 
varieties of wheat known to San‘a’ folk without disapproval.?? 
One of Qadi Isma‘il’s proverbs shows that kadir, Tihamah dhurah- 
bread, is not highly esteemed.” 

Some houses, according to al-Wasi‘i*! bake two or three times 
a day, but Annika Bornstein found it was usually baked at the 
present time at midday in quantities sufficient to do for lunch, 
supper and the next day's breakfast, but sometimes it is also 
baked fresh for breakfast early in the morning. 

A piece of dough left over from the preceding batch of bread is 


32 Al-Jabiz, a/-Bukhala’, ed. Taha al-Hajiri, Cairo, 1948, 119 passim, has many 
anecdotes involving idam. 

33 Nashr al-‘arf, 1, 590. There is a saying, Mahramat al-halg tis'in lij'ah, Dry 
bread is ninety mouthfuls. (Lij‘ah = lugmah). This would be said of a meal 
that was inadequate to satisfy—so that one would take a lot of dry bread that 
comes after the real meal in order to make up the deficiency. 

34 Qadi Isma'il, unpublished. Zgar is ghams taraf al-lugmah fi '-idam. 

35 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Anisi, Tarji‘ al-ațyār, ed. al-Iryani and al-Fa’ishi, Cairo, 
1369 H., 412. Explained as idha intaha hazzu-hu 

36 L'Arabo parlato, 159. 

37 E. Brauer, op. cit., 100-2, lists the types of bread used by the Yemeni Jews, 
most of which appear below. Not mentioned are: 

Rus, bread made of bran (Kleie). This was unknown to informants. 
Saluf, described as like maluj, mixed with Ailbah, unknown to my Yemeni 
informants. Cf. Bread, no. 3, infra. 
Fhüq, Yemenis described this as like kidam (Bread, no. 7), like gafu'ah of several 
kinds of flour mixed together and bisbas. 
Mthanna, like saluf, of wheat or barley, but without AilbaA. San'anis still use 
this with powdered sugar (bathth); its plural is mathani. 
Qalüb, like zalabiya but thick and without ghee. 
Nagulah/nadulah, a morsel of dough fallen into the fire, taken out with tongs 
by women and eaten. 

Also mentioned is rugagah (Hamdani's rugag ?) wheaten bread usually 
eaten hot with ghee. 

38 Sifah, 198, quoted in my ‘The cultivation of cereals in mediaeval Yemen', 
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dissolved in salted water and mixed with flour, salt and water, to 
make a soft dough which is left to rise overnight. Next morning 
the dough is re-kneaded, adding more flour and water, and left to 
rise for another hour. Town housewives however now use dry 
yeast which reduces the time for rising to one hour only. This is 
linked with a proverb, ‘The beginning of yeast is water, Awwal 
al-khamirah ma"'* (this apparently means that one cannot stay 
out of a thing). When the dough (ʻajīin)® has been baked into 
bread there is left in the bowl (fasah) al-salawit (a residue). 
They rinse the bowl with a little water called (ghasayil) among 
which they put a little ground flour (faim) and next day it is yeast 
(khamirah). 

The actions in the making of bread are (imperative feminine): 
1 “Ajint u-khammiri u-mallihi, knead, adding yeast and salt, 
2 lftagidi (al-‘ajin), inspect the dough, 3 (When kAamir, risen) 
ulsay/ugadi, light (the tannur), 4 Kharriji, take out the pieces of 
dough, [ka‘ati (tibrim-ha), work in the two hands, 5 Iftahi, work 
between the makhbazah-pillow and the hand, or, ishnijt, work 
between the edge of the hand and the palm, 6 Duggi or ikhbizi, 
put on side of the tannur,7 Ikhday, remove. 

Yemenis naturally prefer their bread oven-fresh and it is 
brought direct to the diners who eat it very hot (ya’kulu daft daft). 
So the proverb runs, ‘What comes quickly is hotter, ‘Ad al- 
mughazzir ahma’.’** The basket used for carrying bread is known 
as tawrah; this is also used of big baskets for carrying grain on 
the head. 


Kinds of Bread 


1 Bread Made from Imported Flour (al-khubz min 
al-daqiq) 


a We take (najurr) a little wheat flour (tahin) and a little refined*® 
(saft) flour, mixing it all up and kneading yeast and salt with it 
until* the dough is ready. We then put small pieces into the pot 
(lajan, pl., -at), along with a little ground flour, into the bottom 
(ga‘ah) of the pot. Then we take the round pillow (makhbazah)*® 
and bake with it (mikhbiz-ah) until it is cooked (nadijah). We 
never take it out with the makAda-iron (nib ‘id-ah bi-’l-makhday®— 
we take it out from inside the oven (tannur) to the baskets (ghuja).? 
b When the dough has risen it is divided into pieces and shaped 
into rounded balls, which are taken between the palms of the 
hand, pressed, shifted quickly from one hand to the other and 
pushed into a widening circular shape. When the dough is thin it 
is whipped on to a round pillow (makhbazah) and stretched out to 
an even circular shape. It is then flipped quickly onto the inside 
wall of the earthen oven (rannur) and baked for one minute until 
it is slightly brown. Other breads are prepared in the same way, 
except that instead of using the makhbazah the ball is struck 
directly on to the side of the tannur and flattened there by hand. 


Arabian Studies, London-Cambridge, I, 1974, 33. 

39 ‘The cultivation of cereals..." 43. 

40 Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, 1, 103, no. 291 and unpublished proverbs. 

41 Tarikh al-Yaman, Cairo, 1928, 299. 

42 D. S. Goitein, Jemenica, Leipzig, 1934, 36, no. 187, al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, 
L, 260, no. 732. Shabiy(ah) rising, of flour, khamir, risen, of dough, fajir, 
without yeast. 

43 AkRazi, Tarikh madinat San‘a’, Damascus, 1974, 239, gives a word, 
presumably Persian, kardi = “ajin, dough. 

44 From salata to dip one's bread, cf. p. 553b. 

45 Temenica, 107, no. 175, says mughazzir means someone who comes from afar 
or unexpectedly. 

46 The term khubz is only applied specifically to this kind of bread. The 
refined flour is called dagig Misri though it is not actually Egyptian (Misri); 
it is imported. 

Imported wheat flour is called dagig baburi. 

47 Until, law ma = hatta, explained as ba‘d an. For this usage cf. al-Hamdani, 
Tkiti X, ed. Mubibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo, 1368 H., 14. The Arabic runs, 
Lawma gad al-‘ayin hasil. 

48 A makhbazah has a handle (mazgam). 

49 The makhda-iron is a flat piece of iron with sharp edges and a hole in the 
round handle for hanging on a peg. Khadda = to separate from the 
side of the tannur-oven. 

50 The ghupa/ghuda was said to be a tray made of banana-leaf and the head of 
dhurah-cane (mawz wa-sabul al-gasab), but this is queried by others. 
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26.2 Spreading the dough in a bowl. 


c The pre-eminence of bread in Yemeni eyes is expressed in the 
saying, ‘Everything a man ordinarily eats, drinks or smokes, says 
to the round (of bread), “My master" (Kull al-tawali'?! taqul li-’I- 
qurs, “Ya sidi"). Nothing a man consumes can replace bread. 
About a person you know intimately you say, ‘Bread and dough 
made by my own hand, (kAubz yadi wa-‘ajini).’ Of a person 


51 Sing., tawli'ah. Cf. mazola't, addict, habitué. 
52 Qadi Isma'il al-Akwa', al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 343, no. 1006. The other 
proverbs are from his unpublished second volume. 
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26.4 Trimming the dough on the makhbazah. 


26.5 Sticking the dough to the side of the tannur, 


garrulous to no purpose one says, ‘He (keeps on) adding water 
and kneading (bilitt zi-yijin).5? Talking of a person who attempts 
to separate two complementary things, one says, ‘Bread in San‘a’ 
and fenugreek in Dhamar (kAubz fi San‘a’ wa-hilbah ft Dhamar).’ 
‘The baker recognizes the face of the man who has had lunch 
(ALkhabbaz yi'rif wajh al-mitghaddi) He knows who has eaten 
and who has not. Bakeresses have a bad reputation. $an‘anis say, 
‘One bakeress doesn't like another (Khabbazah ma tihibb khabba- 
zah}. i.e., people of the same craft hate and envy oneanother. 


2 Maluj? al-birr/burr, Wheat-bread 


We take wheat flour, adding yeast to it, then we add water and 
knead (it). After kneading it we leave it till it has risen (/az-ma 
gaduh khamir). We light the oven until it is hot (lassi "-tannur 
law ma qadiyah hamiyah) and, taking a little dough (sughayrah 
‘ajin)** in our hands, we bake them in the tannur-oven until they 
are cooked (tundaj), separate them (nkAhaddi-ha) with the makhda- 
iron [from the side of the zamnur] and remove them to the basket. 


3 Maluj al-sha‘ir, Barley-bread 


a We clean (nunagqi), grind and sieve the barley and, taking a 
little yeast and salt, knead it with water and let it stiffen a little 
(nkhalh-h qasi shuwayyah). We heat the tannur-oven and bake it 
with a little fenugreek (Ai/bah). We bake it (mimiij-ah) in the 
tannur until it is ready, removing it with the makAda-iron. 


53 Pl. malalij, but Rossi, L’Arabo parlato, 159, gives a (collective) pl., maluj, 
sing., malujah. 
54 A piece of dough is ‘ajinah. 
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26.6 The dough spread on the makhbazah. 


26.7 The dough being placed in the tannur. 
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26.8 Dough sticking to the sides of the tannur. 26.9 The making of malujah, an unkneaded bread, worked only by hand. 
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26.10 A hand-quern (mathanat al-yad). 


b 1,000 gms of barley-flour (or wheat [usually as in no. 2 supra, 
RBS] , or barley and wheat mixed); yeast, salt, water, 5 gms of 
ground fenugreek seeds soaked in water for some hours (cf. p. 553a). 

The risen dough is divided into five balls, each ball smeared 
with the fenugreek seeds and flipped onto the side of the tannur 
where it is flattened by hand and baked for three minutes. Maluj 
is eaten, as khubz, with any food. 

One piece of maluj: weight of flour, 200 gms: weight baked 
400 gms. 
c Yemenis say, ‘Fenugreek is the fretted knife of bread (a/-hilbah 
sharim al-'aysh). This is said to mean that fenugreek does to 
bread what the peasant’s fretted knife does to the crop (a/-zar*), 
i.e., it cuts, as it were, bread of thick consistency and renders it 
easier to eat. 

A good type of barley used for maluj is saqlah. 


4 Fahin*® of Ground Dhirah|dhurah-flour 

a We scald it with boiling water (nasmuj/nasmud-ha®® bi-’I-fa’ir) 
and knead it with a little yeast and salt. After the kneaded flour 
has risen (yikAmar) we take a little ground flour on a plate and cut 
it into very small pieces (nigaj[1-ah saghirah saghirah). We then 
wet our hands with water (mibill aydi-na . bi-'I-ma") and, taking a 
little ground flour, we work on the pieces of dough (naf'al Ii-"-qufa* 
al-'ajin). Then we bake them in the tannir-oven until? the jahin 


55 Sing., Jahinahjilinah. Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 159. 

56 Samai explained as ‘to burn with boiling water’. One says, ijtamjajaj, she 
scalded herself. sama[ is also explained as rashsh to pour, v.n. sami. 

57 Law-ma = ila ma. 

58 Temenica, 181, no. 1423, translating jahinah as gesdurtes Dura. 

59 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 404, no. 1202. 

60 See Bread dishes, no. 3, infra. 

61 Sing. gafu‘ah, defined by Qadi Ismail as khubz dhura wa-'adas, and my notes 
say, bread of lentils, wheat (qamh) and quhtah sawda’, black cummin, A 
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is toasted (mihammar) in the tannur. Then we take them all out 
(nibi*'id-hin). 
b 850 gms of sorghum flour, some yeast, salt, water. The risen 
dough is divided into ten balls which are flattened by hand in the 
tannur and baked for three minutes. The jahin is smaller and 
thicker than khubz. 

One piece of jahin: weight of flour 85 gms; weight baked 
170 gms. 
c Goitein®® reports the proverb, ‘No dog runs away from a piece 
of jahin-bread (Ma kalb yihrub min jahinah).’ It seems to mean 
that if you invite a poor person to eat he will come—he will not 
turn up his nose at something good. Jahin also figures in a 
common style of proverbial saying, in this instance used in 
Dhamar and Yarim.5? ‘A jihinah all to myself, not bread-and- 
honey for me [shared with] others (Fikinah fi wahdi, wa-la sabaya 
li wa-’l-nas).’ Sabaya® is a luxury (min al-ma’kulat al-fakhirah) 
whereas jahin is eaten by most ordinary folk. The tale behind the 
saying is that a man was married to a pretty woman, but, as Qadi 
Isma‘il discreetly puts it, discovered that she was not exclusively 
his own (khalisah lahu) and so divorced her. Then he married 
another woman who was not pretty! 


5 Qafu'* Bread of Dhurah|dhirah 


a We take a little dhurah-flour (rain) and, using boiling water, 
we sprinkle it with it (nagmug-ah bah), knead it, make dough and 
let it stiffen a little. Then we take a piece [small enough] for our 
hands [to hold] and bake it (midbij)® in the tannur-oven until the 
latter is full of gafu‘-bread, in such a way that there is not a strong 
flame in it (br-hayth takun al-tannur ma bish fi-ha lahbah qawiyyah), 
scattering the fire coals (zt7fag29? al-nar) until it gets toasted (law- 
ma yihammirayn). Then we separate it [from the rannur] with the 
makhda-iron into the basket (ghuja). 

b 1300 gms of lentil flour (or sorghum and lentil flour mixed), 
8 gms yeast, salt, water, 10 gms of ground fenugreek seeds soaked 
in water. 

The lentils are first ground in the quern (mafhan(aA)) to 
remove the peel, then ground into a fine flour in the grinding 
mill. The risen dough is divided into ten balls, each ball is 
smeared with fenugreek seed and flattened by hand in the rannur, 
where it is baked for about two minutes. Qafu‘ is a popular bread 
but less common than the others, since lentils are not always 
available and the lentil flour requires a long time to prepare. 
Qafu is eaten with tea or gishr-coffee, but not usually with other 
foods. 

One piece of gafu‘: weight of lentil flour 130 gms; weight 
when baked 280 gms. 

c A proverb in similar style to that on Jahinah, supra, runs, ‘A 
gafu‘ah of lentils all to myself, not husked wheat bread for me and 
others (Qafu‘ah bilsin B wahdi, wa-la khubzah nagiyy li wa-’l-nas).’ %4 


6 Lahuh® of Fermented Dhirah|dhurah, Pancake 
Bread 


a We grind the dhirah and boil a small piece® of ‘asid-porridge 
(saghirah ‘asid jahizah) which is to hand, in water. We take the 
ground dhirah-flour, sieve it and pour it into the kneading-bowl 
(niskub-ah li-'-ma'janah). We add the ‘asid-porridge and salt 
to the ground dhirah-flour, kneading it with the yeast and adding 
water to it a little. We knead it until it is runny like water (Jaw-ma 
gaduh rakhi sa‘ al-ma’) and we leave it to work (yiqlib = yikhmar) 


solid local bread of khamir (yeast) called gurmah (pl., quram) was stated to be 
the same as gafu'ah. Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 159 

62 Syn. nikhbiz. 

63 Explained as nifarrig. Class., fadda, break asunder, scatter. 

64 Qadi Isma'il, unpublished volume, defines khubzah al-burr as al-nagiyy lubb 
al-burr ba'd izalat gishri-hi. 

65 Sing., lahuhah. 

66 This was explained as ‘we take small nafar-measures of ‘asid (nufur saghirahy . 
The nafar is a sixty-fourth part of a qadah (cf. pp. 156-57, n. 141). 


with the yeast. We set up the girdle (nirakkib al-sulla) on the 
tannur-oven and, taking a little firewood, dung-cakes (kiba’) and 
kindling twigs (/uswah),® light (nish‘al) the tannūr so that the 
girdle may heat up. Taking a little oil (salt), we dip the rag in it 
and grease (nidsim) the girdle with it (nughtus al-khirgah fih wa- 
nidihhin bi-ha ’l-sulla) once it has become hot. We now take a 
gourd-scoop (madharr)? with holes, a place for two fingers below 
and for one finger above," into which the big (middle) finger?! 
enters. We sprinkle (nidhirr) the /ahuh-pancake [batter] from the 
gourd-ladle on to the middle (/a wasaz) of the girdle, covering the 
top (lit. mouth, fum = /agf) of the girdle so that the lahuhah- 
pancake will cook, and (then) do another one (middi thaniyah). 
b 425 gms of sorghum flour, salt, water, 5 gms yeast. The fluid 
dough is left to rise for about one hour. It is then put in a small 
can,’ poured onto a flat disc, and baked for about one minute. 
Lahuh has the shape and consistency of a pancake. It is not 
baked in every home but only by certain families who sell the 
bread in the market. Lahuh is usually used for making the dish 
shafut.” 

One piece of /ahuh: weight of sorghum flour 85 gms; weight 
baked 140 gms. 
c Al-Hamdani'* says of /ahuh-pancake, ‘It is called al-saRh, bread 
of dhurah on the girdle (kAubz al-dhurah ‘ala ’l-tabaq).’ So then it 
was not a new dish in the 4th/10th century. The writer has eaten 
similar pancake-bread in Addis Ababa. A Yemeni proverb runs, 
‘If there is no grain, make pancakes (Idha ma fish habb lihhi). 75 
It is like the saying attributed to Marie Antoinette—why don't 
they eat cake? Of a rich man asking someone to make a thing 
which the latter has not the means to do, they say, ‘Make 'agid- 
porridge.’ She said, “There is no dhirah. He said, ‘Make pan- 
cakes.’ (Qal 'Sabbiri ‘asid.’ Qalat, ‘Ma bish dhirah. Qal, 
*Sabbiri lahuh)."5$ One says, ‘Ibrid ya maraq lamma yigi-k 
a-luhuh," Wait, Broth, until the Pancakes come to you.’ This is 
an Aden proverb, an injunction not to be too hasty in doing some- 


thing. It could mean for example—wait till all the bits are 
assembled here. In all these proverbs it is a woman who is 
addressed. 


Goitein?? has a Jewish saying, ‘Make pancakes for me while I 
saddle the donkey (Lihhu h amad ma ’shidd “ala "-himar). This 
is said in mockery rather after the fashion of the previous proverb, 
for it takes a night and part of the following day to prepare /ahuh- 
pancakes. His description of the process of preparing the batter 
seems to differ slightly from the above.7? 


7 Baps (kidam)? 


Baps (kidmah, pl., kidam) are made of one of several kinds of 
flour. They may be of wheat or dhurah. There are large bread- 
ovens (afran)*! at the Qasr al-Silah where they are baked. They 
are made from the zakar-tax corn that the tribes bring in, for 
the soldiers, and are distributed to them. One sees them distributed 
in San‘a’ from a military lorry to ‘poor’ persons who come and ask 


67 The sulla, explained as [awah, frying pan, is a clay platter with a rim about 
10cms high, and has a basket cover with a kind of handle. This is called 
ghugayat al-sulla. 

68 A piece of firewood of large size is madwa. 

69 Goitein, op. cit., 136, no. 1004, calls it a darf also. It was explained as a 
gourd (dubbah) halved, and made into a sort of scoop with holes in the 
bottom—the cook keeps her fingers stopping these holes till she moves them 
to release the batter on to the girdle. 

70 Wa-hu mukhazzag min nazil, bug'ah thintayn asabi‘, wa-bug'ah isba‘ min 
‘alawah allati tadkhul fih al-igba‘ al-kabirah). 

71 The middle finger is called a/l-mahgar. 

72 The nafar measure. 

73 No. 2 infra, of Bread dishes. 

74 This statement was found in an Egyptian edition no longer available to me, 
of the Sifah, but it has not been traced in the Leiden or al-Akwa* editions. 
Al-Salth could be read al-Sulayh. 

75 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 128, no. 353. To make pancakes, lahh, yilihh. 
In Shaharah and al-Ahnüm they say /ihih. 

The milahhah in Dathinah is a thin round stone platter brought from 
al-Zahir (Gloss. dat., 2619), for cooking /uhuh. 

76 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished. 
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for them. Kidam are also on sale in the small square in the Suq 
north of Masjid al-Madhhab. Annika Bornstein says they are 
made from a mixture of cereals, depending on the season and the 
kidmah is the typical ‘poor man’s bread’ as it is very cheap. 


8 Fattir|fadir® 


a This is bread of dhurah, unleavened (fafir) as contrasted with 
khamir, leavened with yeast. Perhaps it is hardly a category on 
its own. 

b Sayings about fajir include, *Fajir is better than the Sultan's 
table (Fajir khayr min simaj al-Sultan).’ The simaj is properly 
the mat or cover upon which food is laid. ‘Take a small piece of 
your unleavened bread (Khudh min fatir-ak 'as),? means be 
content with a little of your provision. 


9 Qurmah = qafu'ah (no. 5 supra and n. 61) 


Goitein** reports two sayings about the qurmah, Al-quram 
al-mraddam yiridd al-damm, Thick dhurah bread produces blood. 
Behind the other saying, A/-quram afdal min al-Qur'an, Dhurah 
bread is more important than the Qur'an, is the story of a fagih 
who piled up Qur'ans one on top of the other to get at a basket 
containing the breakfast bread, that was hanging from the ceiling. 


Bread Dishes 
1 Al-Fattah Shredded Bread with Ghee, etc. 


a It is [prepared] from bread (khubz) itself. We heat the stone 
bowl (nihammi "I-magia) on the top (lit., Ja wasaj) of the tannur- 
oven and put a little ghee (saman) to it. We now take the piece of 
bread (khubzah) which we put in (zasaf) the stone bowl and, 
taking a spoon (ma “laqah), we rub it (nafhas-ha)°5 along with the 
ghee until it is broken up into very small pieces (tugajja* quta“ 
sughayyirah). [It is eaten hot.] 

b Fatut**—2 pieces of khubz (170 gms), 100 gms of butter fat, 
salt, water. 

The bread is broken into pieces and heated in a pan with the 

butter fat, water and salt. Fatut is the common name for any 
dish prepared with pieces of bread. It may be prepared with 
butter fat only, eaten with meat soup, or mixed with some other 
ingredients to make it tasty, e.g., bananas or honey. 
c Fattah® is the same as class. Arabic tharid, a dish that is well 
known to Tradition. It is the method of using up left-over bread 
which quickly goes hard in hot countries, or the bread may be 
kept for use later, and this treatment makes it more palatable. 


2 Al-Shafut 


a We take /ahuh-pancakes and put them into shallow bowls (sagi). 
We crush leeks, mint and a few spices with a rolling-pin (najurr 
nizahwig® al-bay'ah wa-’l-na‘na‘ah wa-galil al-baharat). After 
crushing this we put it into butter-milk (naf‘al-ah bayn al-laban), 
pouring it on top of the /a/u/ in the middle of the bowls. 


77 Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 10, no. 30. Luhuh is Aden pronunciation. 

78 Op. cit., 136, no. 1004. 

79 The recipe calls for 1/8 (humani) of a qadah of dhirah. Half of this is crushed 
and half ground. The half that is crushed (jashusA) is put in water in the 
evening and ground wet next day in a special small quern. The dhirah 
flour is called zu'if and the runny dough is called wulisah in San‘a’. 

80 Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 159. 

81 The furn is a proper masonry baker's oven, quite distinct from the tannür. 

82 Sing., fatirah. Cf. Dozy, Supplément, fapirah, pain sans levain, etc. 

83 Both come from Qadi Isma‘il’s unpublished proverbs. ‘As is explained as 
kasirah. 

84 Temenica, 119, no. 867, & 120, no. 868. 

85 Cf. Gloss. dat., 2400, fahag. 

86 For fatüt, see Nashr al-'arf, 1, 427; al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 11, no. 33; 
Dozy, Supplement. 

87 Cf. Gloss. dat., 2394. 

88 The ja‘ar (possibly ji "ar/ja''ar ?) and mashaqah are the round rolling pin and 
the small flat grinding stone upon which one crushes spices and herbs. One 
says mashagah to include both the rolling pin (which is sometimes called yad 
al-mashaqah) and the mashaqah itself. Rossi, op. cit., 155, gives the latter a 
plural mazahiq and the crushing or pounding, zahaq, yishaq. 
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b 3 pieces of Jahuh, 350 gms of soured skimmed milk (laban), 
60 gms leeks, garlic, chillies, thyme. 

The spices and herbs are ground together on the mashagah*® 
and mixed with the milk. The pieces of /ahuh are put in the flat 
dish and the milk is poured on it. Shafut is a popular dish all over 
the country and a common Ramadan food. 


3 Al-Sabaya, Wheat Pastry with Ghee and Honey 


a We put dough of wheat in the shallow bowl (sam) and clap it 
between the hands (nishnij-ah). Then we take the ghee and add 
to it (naf‘al lah) a little of the dough (in the shape of) long strips 
(dhabayil) (which we put) onto the round of bread (‘iawa ’/-qurs) 
consisting of pieces of the same dough. We bake it, using the 
round pillow (makhbazah). We remove it with our hands from 
the middle of the tannur-oven. 

b 300 gms of wheat flour, 150 gms butter fat, 170 gms honey, 
salt, water, yeast. 

The risen dough of flour, yeast, salt and water is divided into 

halves. One half is made into long strips onto which butter fat is 
poured. The strips are pinched together and put in circles on the 
breads, which are then flattened on the makhbazah and baked in 
the tannur for about one minute. The baked breads are put in a 
pan with melted butter fat in between and served with honey. 
c Qadi Isma‘il® says sabaya is made of heart of wheat (lubab 
al-burr) mixed with honey and ghee. He considers it one of the 
choice dishes of the Yemen, as in fact the proverb on p. 548b 
would indicate. It may be in allusion to this kind of dish that 
when a marriage agreement has been concluded between two 
houses nearly related in descent (nasab), it is sometimes said, 
‘We have added honey to the ghee (Zidna ‘ala "I-samn 'asal). We 
have added one good thing to another. 


4 Al-Susi,? Wheat Bread with Eggs 


a We bring the bread to the stone bowl (maqla) when heated, 
adding to it a little ghee. We mix up (nukhdub) the eggs?? and 
sprinkle them little by little on each bread round (nirishsh-ah 
‘ala qall qall li-kull qurs). 

b 5 small pieces of khubz (200 gms wheat flour), 3 eggs (150 gms), 
150 gms butter fat, salt, water. 

Two eggs, some of the butter fat, water and salt are mixed and 
poured between the layers of khubz put in a pot (mathalah). One 
egg, black cummin (guhtah)* seeds and the remaining butter fat 
are put on top of the dish which is heated on the coal in the tannur 
for some minutes. 


5 Bint al-sahn (Daughter of the Bowl), Wheat Flour, 
Pastry, Eggs and Honey 


a A little wheat and ghee, and a little flour (daqiq). We mix the 
eggs, pouring them among the flour (bayn al-[ahin), kneading it 
with yeast (khamirah) and salt. We take (it), cutting it up into 
small pieces in the bowl (lajan) with a little flour (fakin), working 
it (nishnij-ah) by clapping it in our hands in the shallow bowls 
(suhun). We take the first round (qur) and sprinkle it with ghee, 
and the second, sprinkling it with ghee, and add black cummin to 


89 ‘I stir the spices into the butter-milk, AkAbish/Akhdub al-zahawig maʻa 
I-laban’, is the explanation of this sentence. 

90 These dhabayil (sing., dhubalah), the literal sense being lamp-wick etc., are 
made when one yishnij (verb. noun, shanuj) rubs the dough between the 
hands. 

91 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 404, no. 1202, and the unpublished section. 

92 In Sa'dah and the northern districts, but not at San'à', there is a dish like 
sust called al-mujabbag abu "I-bayd. 

93 Eggs (bayd) in the masculine gender. 

94 Goitein, op. cit., 116, no. 833, has a proverb on guhtah. 

95 A furn, colloquially firn, as supra, is probably a masonry bread oven and a 
modern bakery in San'à' is also called firn, but here it would seem to be used 
(apparently incorrectly) of the inside of the rannur on top of the coals—when 
indeed it would be something like an oven. 

96 Miri is also the name of a variety of wheat introduced into the Yemen and 
grown there. Australian white flour may be used instead. Before Misri flour 
which they now use the daqiq al-birr was called al-razum. They used to 
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it. We take it to the oven (firn)? for it to toast and cook (yihammir 
va-yundaj). We sprinkle the bowl with honey and ghee. 

b 900 gms of white wheat flour, 200 gms of butter fat, 3 eggs 
(150 gms), 150 gms honey, salt, water. 

The ingredients are mixed, using about half the amount of 
butter fat, and working into a smooth dough. The dough is 
divided into twenty small balls which are flattened by hand and 
put in layers in a pan with melted butter fat between the layers. 
The dish is left to rise for about one hour and then baked on the 
coal in the zannur for about ten minutes. Bint al-sahn is served 
with melted butter fat and honey. 


6 Al-Dhamuül, Fancy Bread made with Eggs 


A little wheat flour (daqiq) and a little Misri® (refined) flour. 
We take ghee, eggs, black cummin, yeast and salt, kneading the 
flour and eggs together. We heat the rannur-oven and when it 
gets red (wa-law ma yihmirr) we take the pieces of dough and bake 
them in the tannur until they are ready (yindajayn) then separate 
them with the makhda-iron. 


7 Al-Kubanah, Maize-cake 


a We take (nishill) a little maize-flour (al-daqig al-Rumi), a little 
ghee, a little warm (daft) water, yeast and a little black cummin. 
Taking the stone bowl (madhalah/magia) we turn (nunkut)" the 
dough on to the ghee in the stone bowl, and put the eggs on top 
of the dough and black cummin. We heat (nihammi) the tannur 
and cover it after putting the stone bowl down below (nihris** 
al-madhalah) into it amongst the fire coals. We cover the tannur, 
and stop up (nisidd) the gate of the hole [at the foot of the tannur],? 
sealing them up (nikhtim 'alay-hin) until they are cooked. When 
they are ready we remove and turn them out from the stone bowls 
(magah) into baskets. 

b 430 gms corn flour [a/-dagig a-Rum:], 150 gms butter fat, 
1 egg (50 gms), yeast, water. 

The flour, yeast, water and some of the butter fat are kneaded 

together to a smooth dough which is left to rise for one hour. 
The risen dough is put in a pot smeared with fat. An egg is put 
on the top and the cake is baked for about thirty minutes on the 
coal in the zannur. Kubanah is eaten as dessert with tea or qisAr- 
coffee. 
c Kubanah was also a dish favoured by the Yemeni Jews. At 
Najran Halévy and Habshush,! after the morning prayers, were 
served the kubanah, the traditional Sabbath food. 'It had been 
kept warm from Friday in a madhalah, a stone dish of the kind 
manufactured at Sa‘dah, which lends a particularly agreeable 
flavour to the food preserved in it.’ It is described as ‘a Saturday 
dish consisting of dough kept warm from Friday and mixed with 
soup of melted butter when served.’ 


8 Al-Zalabiya/Zalabiyih,™ Flap-jacks 

We take wheat (flour) dough, letting it be a little runny 
(rakhiyah). Then,taking the pan (sa@wah),!°? we put into it some 
sesame oil (sar al-jiljilan). We heat it till the oil is boiling (gad 
al-saht bifur) and put pieces of the dough into the pan until the 


yirzimu-h, i.e. yibillu-h wa-yaghsilu-h, wet and wash it, then yijalli*u-h al-jiba’ 
fi "-shams, take it up onto the roof-top in the sun. At the maghrib, sunset, 
they would wet it again, wetting in all three times and drying it. They then 
would grind it with marhanat al-yad, the quern, and yinja‘u-h bi-"I-munkhul 
al-na'imah or fine sieve, also called a/-satitah or al-manja ah. 

97 Syn., naskub, Dozy, Supplément, renverser. 

98 Syn., ninazzil. 

99 This hole (manaq) is for inserting and poking the fuel, as well as making a 
draught to draw up the fire. 

100 Travels in the Yemen, ed. S. D. Goitein, Jerusalem, 1941, 93. Cf. E. Brauer, 
Jemenitische Juden, Heidelberg, 1934, 103, passim, who says it was cooked 
in a birmah. 

101 Cf. Nashr al-‘arf, 1, 427, for a verse, Wa-zalabiya Sharafi ’l-Makarimi inna-hu 
X wasta 'l-sihafi sabikat-un min ‘asjadi. The zalabiya of Sharaf al-Makarim 
(a fagih), in the large bowl, is an ingot of gold. One says nizawlab, we flatter 
so as to get something. Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 160. 

102 Syn., saj. 


first side (wajh) cooks—when we turn it over with the skewer 
(niglib-ah bi-’l-sinnarah) so that the other side can cook also. 
Then we move it on to a shallow bowl (sam) with the skewer. 


9 Ma‘sub(ah) 


Ma ubah is a kind of the well-known dishes (aj imaA) with 
the people of San'a'.! Ma‘sub is hot wheat (bread) shredded 
onto ghee (a/-burr al-sakhin yufatt “ala "-samn), or as Manzoni105 
describes it, pezzi di panni messi a ricocere con burro e miele. In 
Dathinah!6 ma ‘suibah is a wheat-flour pancake cooked on a girdle 
and eaten with a relish (khusar) of ghee or milk. 

A woman is given ma ‘subah to eat for forty days after she has 
given birth (see p. 557b). 


e 
Dough-porridges 
*Asid/'asiti?? Dhurah Porridge 
a First of all (awwal ma bah) we boil water, sieve the flour (takin), 
put salt in it and, taking a spurtle (mag‘am),! stir (na‘sar) (it), 
pouring the flour among the water, using the spurtle. They! 
thicken it (yrmattinu-ha)!? (employing) the spurtle and pour it 
from the birmah-pot into the stone dish (mag/a). They pour ghee 
and broth [on it] after making a little pit (fajzah)""! for the ghee 
in the middle of it. 
b 500 gms sorghum flour (or maize flour), salt, water. 

The water is heated in a clay pot (birmah), and the flour added 
under continuous stirring. Some more hot water is added as 
required until the porridge is thick and smooth. Cooking time is 
about twenty minutes. ‘Asid is, together with bread, the staple 
food in the mountain areas, and is eaten almost daily in the 
villages, less often in the towns.112 
c ‘Asid is a dish that was common in Arabia from ancient times. 
Lane notes that it was made of wheat flour, as my notes confirm 
also for present-day San'a', and in a Tradition it is known that it 
was made in a birmah-pot then as now. One says, ‘ ‘Asid cooked in 
a jug (“Asid (wasaz) kuz)’.43 This is an impossibility on account 
of the narrow vase-like neck. The town of Habban of the former 
Wahidi Sultanate is also teased with cooking “asid in a ku ‘dah, 
a narrow-necked vessel.114 In the Yemen the saying is applied to 
an impasse, impossible to resolve. An Arab and Jewish saying," 
‘‘Asid/‘asit-ak mattin/mattini-ha, Make (m. and f.) your ‘asid 
properly.’ When you make “asid or harish you must mix the water 
with all of the ‘aszdah and stir it thoroughly, or else it will either 
become lumpy or runny like atit (see p. 552a). Various applications 
are given this saying. 

Other sayings connected with it are, ‘Ma had yi‘adi ’I-‘assadah, 
Nobody opposes the woman who makes the ‘asid.’!4 The sense 
is that one should be careful about a person of whom one is in 
need. ‘ ‘Asid al-dukhn tinfa‘ li-’l-musabbih, Bulrush millet is good 
for a person going out in the morning.’ This is because it is heavy 
in the stomach and keeps away hunger pangs. In Arhab they say, 
‘Amma “asid am-bilad fa-ma bish mithla-ha, There is nothing like 
the ‘asid of the country.’ This is in allusion to those who boast of 
the customs of their own country even if these be bad.!!? The 


103 Simmarah, not a ‘hook’ here, but a long straight iron skewer. 

104 Nashr al-‘arf, 1, 588, 427. 

105 El Yémen, Roma, 1884, 218. 

106 C. de Landberg, Etudes..., Datínah, Leiden, 1905-09, I, 52, 211. 

107 Rossi, op. cit., 160, specie di polenta. 

108 Maj'am = “asa zaghirah, small stick. A ma'laj is used for stirring/mixing 
‘asid. One says, Imsid/Imsit al-'agid. 

109 The change of subject occurs several times in these accounts. 

110 The ‘asidah. 

111 Explained as ghurgah. In both ‘asid and harish you make a small hufrah (pit) 
in the middle—into this you pour warm ghee (saman daft) and dip into it the 
pieces you take from the rest of the dish. 

112 Brauer, op. cit., 102, 188 seq., passim, has an account of how the Jews make 
“asid and the Yawm al-‘Asid, the third day after child-birth when there is a 
visitation of the mother of the new-born child. See for Hadramawt, Prose 
and poetry..., 25 seq., a khutbah (magamah) on “asid. Goitein, Jemenica, 100, 
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saying, ‘Tibdi lak min bayn al-‘asid, It will appear to you from 
amid the 'agid', means that you may meet with harm from a 
quarter least expected.!19 

A San‘ani joke at the expense of the (alleged) ignorance of 
tribesfolk is embodied in the saying, 'Imdigh-ih, imdigh-ih, hu 
sabaya, hu ma-sh “asid, Chew it, chew it, it's sabaya not “asid! 
The story runs that a villager (qgaraw:) went to San‘a’, taking with 
him the share (Aissah) of the crop due to the proprietor (malik) of 
the land which the villager was cultivating for him, and was 
entertained by him as is the custom of land-owner and share- 
cropper (sharik/ajir). The villager, in voraciousness (sharahah), 
was gulping down his food without chewing it, so the person next 
him addressed the above words to him—meaning chew this choice 
dish (wheat-flour, honey and ghee) slowly, so as to derive the full 
enjoyment from it, for it is not a little thought of dish like “asid. 
The latter would be the villager’s ordinary everyday fare. 


Al-Harish/haris, Wheat Porridge 


a We coarse grind wheat flour (nijishsh tahin al-birr) in the quern 
(mathan) of the house, not the machine-mill (a/-sahun) of the 
Suq, until it turns into small pieces. (Then) we take boiling water 
with the coarse ground wheat (jashush), thickening it until it is 
cooked (nimtin-haY?? law ma tundaj), and pour it into the stone 
bowl (nunkut-ha li-'"-magla). They make a hole in it in the middle 
of the stone bowl into which we put ghee and broth and eat (it). 
Or else we put into the hole only honey and ghee. 

b 570 gms of coarse wheat flour, 150 gms of butter fat, 150 gms 
of honey, salt, water. 

The grains are coarsely ground in the mathanah or in a 
machine mill. The porridge is prepared as “asid, and served with 
melted butter fat or honey. Harish is popular but is less common 
than “asid and often served as a feast food.121 


Gruels and Broths 
1 Nashuf, Wheat and Barley Gruel 


a Dhurah or wheat is ground and cooked in butter-milk, to which 
salt, butter-milk and spices (hawa’ij) are added, and you have 
barley-broth that is never absent in the country at any midday 
meal. Old bread (/ugmah ba’itah) which cannot be eaten without 
a condiment (s;bgh)122 is broken into this broth.123 

b 350 gms skimmed sour milk, 100 gms of barley flour, 2 pieces 
of khubz, thyme, 100 gms of butter fat, 185 gms of coarse wheat 
flour, chillies, salt, water, garlic. 

The milk, water, and coarse wheat flour124 are boiled together 
for about fifteen minutes. The barley flour is then added and 
the gruel is boiled for another ten minutes. The spices and herbs 
are ground together on the mashaqah, mixed with the gruel and 
boiled for another few minutes. The khubz is broken to pieces 
and heated in a pan with the gruel. Nashuf is served with melted 
butter fat. 

c Ahmad Qaryah's list of San‘a’ dishes did not include nashuf—it 
is a dish of the qaba*l, uncommon in San‘a’. Those not well off 
eat it when unable to afford meat; it is not considered a high dish 


no. 705, notes ‘asit, kübah wa-laban—which he calls Dickbrei of kübah, i.e. 
cooked, then dried and milled grain of unripe dhurah. 

113 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished proverbs, says kuz = qillah. 

114 Prose and poetry..., 29. 

115 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished, and Goitein, op. cit., 101, no. 706. 

116 Ibid, unpublished. 

117 Ibid, unpublished. DukAn is planted in the hot Tihamah districts so perhaps 
this proverb would not be current in San‘a’. 

118 Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 225, no. 636. 

119 Ibid, I, 350, no. 1025. 

120 Syn. na“sar, we stir. 

121 Brauer, op. cit., 103, says that it is prepared as a warm Sabbath dish by the 
Jews, like kubanah. It is mentioned in the food poem in Nashr al-‘arf, I, 427. 

122 For the text’s sibgt which seems incorrect. 

123 Jemenica, 163, no. 1261. 

124 Made with jashush al-birr, the ground grain that comes out of the mathan 
(verb, jashsh, yijishsh-ah). 
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which one would offer to a guest. It can be eaten with “asid, fatut 
or khubz. It is given to sick or ailing persons. Goitein quotes a 
saying, ‘Al-nashuf yighatti "I-makshuf. Nashuf covers over the 
uncovered.’ The allusion is to an ugly woman who conceals her 
ill-favouredness with her dress and ornaments, as nasAuf covers 
over stale bread.125 


2 Al-Matit/madid, Barley Gruel 
a We pour butter milk (laban) (into a bowl), pound thyme (sa ar), 
peppers, garlic (thumah) and salt together, and mix in ground 
barley flour (tahin). We let this boil, then remove it back from 
above the fire and pour it into the bowl (/i-’-tasah). We take 
spoons and sup (nanshaf)'*6 (it) and take the barley (lugmaA)!?? 
and eat it. 
b 100 gms of barley flour, 250 gms of sour skimmed milk, salt, 
50 gms butter fat, 10 gms thyme, 10 gms garlic, 5 gms chillies. 
The milk and flour are boiled together for about twenty 
minutes. The herbs and spices are ground on the mashaqah and 
mixed with the gruel just before it is ready. Melted butter fat 
may be added to the gruel. Mad is often served with “asid by 
pouring it into a hole made in the porridge, or it is eaten with 
pieces of bread. 
c Qadi Isma‘il defines maj; as gruel (a/-hasa’) which the poor use 
to season their bread, made generally of barley and ghee, and 
Rossi? Jatte allungato con acqua e bollito con semolino. The 
Lower Yemen term for majit is zazum129 which is a relish/seasoning 
(idam) made of barley flour and butter-milk (/aban al-makhid). 
A Tihamah!?? saying is Zawmah 'amya wa-tihin majnunah, Gruel 
(made by) a blind woman and flour ground by a crazy one. It is 
used of bad unfinished work. 


3 Al-Shurbah, Savoury Porridge 


180 gms of coarsely ground wheat flour (or rice flour), 100 gms 
of butter fat, 350 gms of skimmed sour milk, 70 gms of spring 
onions, water, salt, pepper. 

The flour is boiled with salt in water for about half an hour. 
The spring onions are finely cut and fried131 in some of the butter 
fat and then added to the porridge together with the milk and 
spices and left to boil for another twenty minutes. Shurbah is 
served with melted butter fat. In the Highland areas, shurbah is 
eaten daily during Ramadan instead of fu/ (beans) which is not 
eaten during this time, seemingly because it is rather heavy to 
digest. 


4 Al-Lasis,Gruel 


a Rossi!?? calls /asis flour of cereals seasoned with salt and parsley 
(prezzemolo) specially advised for children, and Qadi Ismail 
simply calls it grain (abb) boiled with water. 

b A proverb runs, ‘Idda h wa-addi lak, wa-liss ñ aqli lak, Give me 


125 Jemenica, loc. cit. 

126 Mattt is drunk or eaten with a spoon like nashüf. 

127 Lugmah means anything of the bread variety, barley or wheat, etc. Cf. Rossi, 
159, Brauer, 101, it also being used by the Jews in this sense. One speaks 
of lugmat al-qahwah, crisp bread eaten with coffee. 

128 Op. cit., 160. 

129 Cf. ‘The cultivation of cereals’, 30, for zawm. 

130 Qadi Isma'il, unpublished. 

131 Ahmad Qaryah commented, ‘Ind ma tihimmir al-busalah/burasah ma‘a 
"-samn yugal lah al-kushin, When you brown (red) onions/spring onions 
with ghee, it is called kushin. 

132 Loc. cit. 

133 Al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah, I, 54, no. 157. Lass, yiliss, to make gruel. 

134 Qadi Isma'il, unpublished. 

135 To a girl would be said, Siri jishshi lana ’I-bilsin, Go and remove the husk 

(girshah) of the lentils for us/me. 

136 'Ulut seems to mean ‘a mixture’ as in the next following no. 6. “allar means 

‘to mix’, cf. mal'at supra. 
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and T'll give you; make me /asis and I'll fry for you.'133 This 
seems to mean— You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours. 


5 Maraq, Broth 


Maraq is simply the water in which any flesh is boiled with the 
spices (azayij), fat and morsels of the flesh. A spoon of pumpkin 
(dubba) called shagfah is used for ladling the maraq. 

‘Take the top of broth and the end of coffee, ‘Alay-k bi-awwal 
al-maraq wa-akhir al-gahwah,’ runs a proverb. The top of 
broth is better than the bottom of the pot because of the fatty bits 
of meat (dusumat al-lahm) which collect on the top, but the end of 
gishr al-bunn is sweeter and tastes better than the first sips of it. 


6 'Adasiyyah,Lentil Broth with Bread 


a We take lentils (bilsin) and coarse grind them until they split in 
half (za-najishsh-ah3*5 law ma yaqa“ angaf). In them we put all 
the spices (baharat) along with the leeks (bay‘ah). They add the 
‘ulut'3® which consists of ground barley flour (takin al-sha tr). 

With a rolling pin they crush (yizahwigu) the spices along with 
the leeks. They leave the coarsely ground [lentil] flour (a/-jashush) 
until it boils and put the spices and leeks to boil along with it until 
cooked. It can either be eaten (imma an yu’kal) with bread 
(luqmah) such as fatut, or without bread. 

b Two pieces of khubz (170 gms wheat flour), 200 gms of husked 
lentils, 200 gms of barley flour, 50 gms of butter fat, 20 gms of 
leeks, 5 gms of garlic, salt, water, pepper. 

The lentils are lightly ground in the mathanah to remove the 
husk. The barley flour and the lentils are boiled in water for 
about half an hour. The leeks are ground in the mashaqah 
together with the spices, mixed with the gruel and boiled together 
for a short while. The gruel is then heated in a pan with the 
khubz broken into small pieces and served with [a little] melted 
butter fat. 


7 Bir'1,U" Chick-pea Broth 


We take a little of chick-peas ('atar),U* potash (hatum), 
thyme, chillies (bisbas)™ and salt. To it we add a little black potash 
(naf'al zughayyirah hatum aswad). We boil it until it is cooked 
(nadij), (then) taking a little ground dhura flour (tahin), we mix 
it in with the chick-peas (nu'allir-ha maʻa "l-'atar) and taking the 
stirring spoon (mamhad)'*! we stir it in with it (nimhad/nimhat-ha 
bah) in the pot (wast al-tast)!*? until the chick-peas thicken into a 
paste (yitfargas)—and so on. 


8 Shabisah, Pap 


This should probably not really be considered as a dish! It can 
be pap of rice and butter.!& It is for infants, a Kinderbrei of Mehl 
und Samn, administered from a manshug/manshugi, and may be 
flour of any grain boiled with a little water and samnah. 


137 Also bira q/bara q (Rossi, loc. cit.). 

138 Gloss. dat. also gives the sense petits pois which is a common usage. 

139 Also pronounced Audum and hutum as in E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabu- 
lary, London, 1893, 127, who states that it is made from burning the “asal 
plant (v. Gloss. dat., 2300) and used for washing clothes. Yemenis described 
it as a black stone crumbled up, put in a cloth (kAirgah) and inserted for dye 
and taste, then taken out again. 

140 It seems that the thyme and chillies are prepared in a separate pot and added 
according to taste. 

141 A mamhad is used for mixing ful and ‘atar. A large type of copper spoon 

used for ghee is called mallas haqq al-saman. Nimhad (= nafhas) al-ful aw 

al-‘atar, we rub broad beans or chick-peas till they become mufargasah 

(= mufahtatah) like dough (‘ajin). 

142 Usually nowadays an aluminium pot, fast, dust, etc. 

143 Rossi, loc. cit. 

144 Brauer, 191, seq., where it is mentioned in a children’s ditty. The manshugi 
is a small infant's feeding bowl. 
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Vegetable Stews (tabikh | dabikh ) 


In the Yemen, in San‘a’ itself, there are various kinds of 
vegetable stew (fabikh/dabikh), such as ladies’ fingers (bamiya), 
beans (fasuliya), rice, potatoes (bazazah), spring onions (buragaA) 
and pumpkin (dubbah).™ They are cooked in the same way. The 
best known and characteristically Yemeni dish of these is 
fenugreek (hilbah). 


1 Tabikh, Stew 


100 gms ladies’ fingers, 250 gms of potatoes, 100 gms of 
tomatoes, 70 gms of spring onions, 50 gms of butter fat, garlic, 
salt, pepper. 

The onions are fried in fat. The spices and the other vegetables 
are added with some water and boiled until soft for about 45 
minutes. No water is discarded. 


24 Hilbah/hulbah, Fenugreek 

a We take ground fenugreek flour (dhirar!4 a/-hilbah), a quantity 
of a couple of spoonfuls (gadr mal‘agatayn), fetch two cupfuls 
(baradig) of water, putting them in a bowl (sasah) for a short 
time—about three hours or more. After this we dry out the water 
(ninaznizW al-ma’) from it and whip it with our fingers (lit. 
hands)1% until it rises (tantafikh).44° We taste it (naf‘am-ha)—if a 
little bitterness (gababah)*® still remains in it, we whip it a second 
time until there no longer remains any bitter taste in it. 

After this we crush (nizahwiq) leeks (bay‘ah) and spices for it 
on the mashagah with water putting (muhutt-ah) them in the 
fenugreek and whipping it, just a little, once more. 

After this we fetch meat broth and vegetable stew (fabikh) in 
the stone bowl (maqla), heated up, add a little fenugreek to it, 
mixing it with the broth, and eat it. 

b 15 gms of ground fenugreek seeds, 60 gms of leeks, 3 gms of 
chillies, 3 gms of garlic. 

The ground fenugreek seeds are soaked in water for about 
four hours. The water is discarded and the seeds are whipped by 
hand!*! until white and frothy. The leeks and spices are ground 
together and added to the sauce. Hilbah is a popular and common 
food all over the country. It is eaten by dipping pieces of meat or 
fresh vegetables into it. The leeks and spices are sometimes 
replaced by vinegar and the sauce is then called hamidah. Horse 
radish dipped into hamidah is a typical Ramadan food. 


2/1 Al-Hamidah/hilbah hamidah 

a One pours vinegar on to some of the Az/bah in another pot, this 
being eaten before the meal. Horse radish (fij/) is dipped in the 
fenugreek and eaten. The other part of the Ai/bah is eaten at the 
end of the meal with bread.152 

b Al-Hamidah is a little hilbah, salt, sugar and some vinegar 
(khall) which is made from raisins. We mix it all together, and 


145 The cow-pea, vigna sinensis (dijrah/tijrah) does not seem to be highly 
esteemed, according to al-Amthal al- Yamaniyah I, 33, no. 93. Cf. Jemenica, 
152, no. 1148, ‘When the food is flavourless, then welcome o cow-pea, 
Maa ’l-kafa‘ ya hayya ’I-dijrah.’ In San‘a’ the word kafa“ does not seem 
known, but dhirah is described as kafihah, tasteless without sour milk (laban). 
Goitein gives ghee as an alternative seasoning to it. It is served as a mush 
(majit), boiled with salt but without spices (baharat). At the season (musim 
al-dijrah) it is eaten for amusement (/i-’/-tasliyah) especially by children and 
women. According to Muhammad Ahmad Haydarah, Tawali* al- Yaman 
al-zira q, Ta'izz, 1971, dijrah is gathered from Kanun II, 20/February, 2. 

146 Syn. tahin al-hilbah. 

147 Naznaz means ninashshif al-ma' min al-hilbah, we dry the water out of the 
fenugreek. One says to a girl, Rühi udrubi ’!-hilbah, Go and (lit.) beat the 
fenugreek (to get the bitterness out of it). 

148 See n. 151 infra. 

149 Syn. tishtabb, expands, or tishbi, rises. 

150 Syn. hamudah. 

151 Al-Wasi'i, Tarikh al-Yaman, 299, says it is beaten with a spoon for ten 
minutes, till it becomes white. They pour off the water (yishinnu), and the 
more they stir it the more it expands till it fills the stone mag/a. Cf. Goitein, 
Jemenica, 171. 

152 Ibid, loc. cit. 
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take horse-radish (qushmi/fijl)**3 and eat it. 

c Hilbah figures in proverbial sayings quoted supra in connection 
with Khubz and Maluj (p. 545b infra). Goitein'™ quotes an expres- 
sion, Sinin al-hilbah, So long as (lit. the years of) hilbah last. This 
is in allusion to the fact that it does not go bad unless it is ground 
when it becomes bitter in three weeks. Wannaw-ni/wannaw h 
va-'na' sha-khbish al-hilbah, 55 Help me and I shall stir the 
fenugreek, is said of a man who undertakes a piece of work but 
does himself perform only the simple part, leaving the main or 
essential part to others. 

Al-Wasi'1156 says the ground spices and vegetables (kAudar!5? 
mashugah) comprise mint (zaraq al-na'na ah), coriander (kuzbarah), 
leeks, salt, chillies (bisbas) and some cummin—if fresh ones (a/- 
khudar al-tariyyah) are lacking then dry khudar can be used 
pounded, with water added. Goitein's* list comprises bisbas, 
hawa'ij khadra’, lit., green spices, i.e. coriander, hawa’ij sawda’, 
black spices, i.e. pepper (fulful habb), cardamom (hayl), salt, 
cummin (not essential), garlic. The writer has many a time seen 
tinned Italian tomato puree, poured into #ilbah and mixed with 
it, sometimes along with the remains of dishes that came earlier 
in the meal.5? Al-Wasi‘i attributes to fenugreek the properties of 
aiding digestion, bodily health, (sexual) power, clearing obstruc- 
tions and driving away pain. He advises that two broad beans 
(ful) and a sprig (ŭd) of fenugreek be put in the above mixture 
before it is pounded up. 


3 Al-Saltah!$? 


Saltah is hilbah with broth (maraq) and vegetable stew (tabikh). 
This term was said to be kalam al-Mashriq, of the dialect of the 
Mashriq, but it is used in San‘a’. It is derived from salat, yaslut, 
to scoop up &ilbah with pieces of bread. 


4 Al-Qillah/ful, Broad Beans 


a 300 gms of broad beans, 100 gms of butter fat, 100 gms of 
tomatoes, 5 gms garlic, 3 gms of chillies, salt, water. 

The beans are soaked in water overnight, then boiled for 
several hours in salted water and fat. The spices and tomatoes are 
boiled with the stew for the last half hour. Fu/ is a common 
breakfast dish, eaten with pieces of bread. During Ramadan ful 
is not usually eaten but replaced by shurbah.1® 
b Tinned Egyptian ful mudammas is now widely sold in the suqs. 
It is to be distinguished from fu/ Sudani, ground-nuts, known in 
the Yemen as al-habb al-‘aziz. 

Of proverbial dicta Qadi Isma‘il!®* cites, ‘Law ma tahu 
gillayah, * “If” isn’t worth a bean.’ One says, ‘Ma ‘ind-ah qillayah, 
or, Mukhkh-uh mithl al-qillayah, He hasn’t got a bean (of intelli- 
gence), or, His brain is like a bean.’ Goitein'®? gives ‘Qillah 
Yamani, s‘ad zamani, When I have Yemeni broad beans my time 
is happy.’ A Jewish proverb says that qillah-beans are 
indispensable for the Sabbath. 


153 Fijl in San‘a’ is not used of white radish, though it is used in other parts of 
the north, but it would be understood in San‘a’. 

154 Jemenica, 86, no. 575 and 171, no. 1336. 

155 Loc. cit. 

156 Loc. cit. 

157 Vegetables in San‘a’ are called khudrah (plur. khudar), e.g., nishtari khudrah. 
For the tax on vegetables (daribah al-mukhaddar), see p. 158a. 

158 Loc. cit. 

159 Cf. Ameen Rihani, Arabian peak and desert, London, 1930, 157. He mentions 
particularly bísbas, pepper which is perhaps most important of all. 

160 Nashr al-'arf, I, 427, shows this term was known in the latter 11th/17th 
century. 

161 Annika Bornstein's description. 

162 Unpublished. A gillayah is habbah wahidah min al-ful al-magliyy. 

163 Op. cit., 123, no. 884. Cf. ibid, 130, 957, al-gillah al-mathriyyah, steeped 
beans, and a discussion of types of bean known to the Yemen. Qil/ah native 
to the Yemen is distinguished from the Turkish introduced fasuliya by a 
dark strip. Qillah is the name for the dried bean which when fresh is called 
garani‘ (sing., gurna“). It is eaten cooked in the pod (girshah) like dijrah at 
the season musim al-qarāni‘ Muhammad Ahmad Haydarah, Tazali* al- 
Yaman al-zira‘i, says green ful qaran is found from/about Tammuz 
6/August 19. 
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5 Al-Zahawiq/sahawiq, Hot Sauce 


a 100 gms of tomatoes, 3 gms garlic, 3 gms chillies. 

The fresh tomatoes are ground on the mashagah. The sauce is 
eaten with pieces of bread, boiled potatoes or other boiled 
vegetables. 

b Arab informants say it is prepared from tomatoes, leeks (bay‘ah) 
and baharat, spices—perhaps the latter term covers the red bisbas 
and green fi/fil peppers used. 

c What is pounded (su/tiqa) is called zafaviq. 

A woman would say to her daughter, ‘Ya binti izhaqi ’l-bay‘ah, 
My daughter, pound the leeks.’ To which the girl would reply, 
‘Nahi, yummi, Yes, mother.’ 


6 Al-Sha‘iriyyah, Sippets 

Sha‘triyyah is used in hilbah or stew (dabikh) and is prepared 
as follows. 

We knead a little ground flour and twist165 it with our hands 
into small pieces (nibrim-ah wa-niftil-ah) on to the basket (/i-awsat 
al-ghuta?), leaving them until they dry (law ma tibas/dibas).196 
Then we toast them on the tin tray. (wa-ba‘da nihammir-ha fi 
"Habsi y? over the fire coals. We set to warming (najurr nihammi) 
the stone maqla, adding a little (naf‘al sighayyarah min) ghee, a 
little boiling (water) and salt. We boil it until the water dries off 
it (yinizz199 minn-ah) and it is cooked. Then we eat it. 

Another version calls it a piece of wheat dough (‘ajinah) formed 
into little shapes like rice. They make it round (yibawrim-ah).1® 
It is described as like macaroni. 


Al- Salatah! Salatah, Salad 


Salad seems to be a recent introduction to the Yemen, and in 
Ettore Rossi's glossary neither ‘salad’ nor ‘tomatoes’ figures 
among the entries. Salatah may be derived from the Italian 
insalata. 

It consists of small pieces of tomato (famazim), red onion 
(busalah) and some vinegar (kha/l)"? along with salad leaves 
(waraq al-salatah, lettuce). It is used with shufut or so (hakadhak, 
by itself). 

The bugalah onion is not hot tasting (fahhah). The leaves of 
the horse radish (gushmi = fijl) which is hot to taste, are also eaten. 


Spices 


A distinction was made between baharat spices which were 
said to be garlic (thumah), chillies (bisbas) which are hot to taste 
(fuhh)," thyme (sa‘tar), coriander (kabzarah), and hawayij/ 
hawayig. The latter are said to be of two sorts, those used in 
broth (maraq) and those used with coffee. 

Other spices are cardamom (Aay/), cinnamon (girfah), cloves 
(zirr), cummin (kammun), ginger (zinjabil), mint (na‘na‘), parsley 
(bagdanus = Class. bagdunis), saffron (za‘faran). Black cummin 
(habbah sawda’) is also known as shuniz.!? 

The madall container for water to drink at gat sessions is 
perfumed by heating a little piece of karad stone, a round piece 
called fa/s upon which are placed special spices and incense called 


164 Sahawig is Annika Bornstein's spelling, and it could be correct, from sahaq 
= zahag. Zahaqt-ah = fahast-ah. 

165 It is twisted between the thumb and fore-finger. 

166 Sic, but the longer form ribas is also used. 

167 A tabsi is a large tin (tanak) tray with edges, Turkish reps. 

168 Syn. yinshaf. Cf. Gloss. dat., suinter. 

169 To this strange form of verb may be compared the San'ani adjective 
mujawtal = tawil, long, mudawramah, rounded. 

170 Made from local grapes and on sale in the markets. 

171 Mashriq pronunciation. Hot = warm is simply arr. 

172 Cf. section ‘Aromatic plants’ in Western Arabia and the Red Sea, B.R. 527 
Geographical Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford, June 
1946, 597. 

173 The Prophet is said to have made an igfa‘, perhaps to be rendered ‘grant’ of 
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bakhur ma’, and as they roast the madall is censed with them and 
the water poured into it. Bakhur ma’ consists of ‘udah, Jawi 
aloes-wood, cardamom (hay/), cloves (zirr) and a very little sugar. 
In Hadramawt glasses for water are censed in much the same way. 

Ma'ribi!? rock salt is known in San‘a’ but at present they 
mostly use salt produced at Salif. 


Cakes 
1 AlKa'k(sing., ka‘kah), Cake 

We take a little ground flour (zahin) along with eggs, yeast, 
salt, a little hot water (min al-dafi’) and ghee. This we knead 
and cut into small pieces in a tabsi-tray and take it to cook (li- 
yindaj) in the oven (firn). 

Goitein174 says the ingredients are flour, eggs, oil or ghee and 
black cummin (quhtah sawda’). The dough which is made sour is 
formed into rounds (yigarrugu-hun aqrag). It is baked on the side 
of the oven which is covered with the clay cover (ksawah). A 
proverb runs, “Ma yiddaw-sh ka'k wa-asnan, They don't bring 
cake and teeth together.’ Cake is hard and needs good teeth. 


2 Al-Sha'übiyyat,!/5 Sweet Bread 


We knead flour (daqiq), cut it up into small pieces on the tabsi- 
tray and take them to the oven (firn). We let them cool (nibarrid- 
hin) and add sugar-water to them (naf‘al-hin al-shurub). Shurub 
also called a/-shirah is sugar and water boiled together and poured 
over the sha ‘ubiyyat. 


3 Al-Rawani/rawwani,1”* Cake 

We mix eggs, flour (takin), ghee and a little of baking soda 
(karbunah), knead it [into dough], place it on a tabsi-tray or a 
shallow bowl (şan) and take it to the oven (firm). After it is 
cooked we add shurub to it like (we do with) sha 'ubiyyat and it is 
cut with a knife (sikkin). 

Ahmad Qaryah said the ingredients also included yeast 
(khamirah) and salt of alum (milh al-shabb).!" This is naturally a 
rather expensive dish. 


4 Baglawat and Qata'if 
These pastries although obviously introduced from the 


Ottoman Empire, are said to differ a little from their Turkish 
counterparts. 


Meat 


Introduction 


Meat, commonly called shirkah as already explained," is 
mutton (ghanami) of sheep or goat, or beef (bagari), the former 
being greatly preferred. If one is to take it literally, a proverb, 
‘Asab al-bil wa-la shahm  al-baqar,"* Tendons of camel (meat) 
rather than beef fat,’ shows that tribesmen of Sirwah prefer the 
worst camel meat to the juiciest beef. When in the Mashriq the 
writer found that the tribes there would not cook their meat till 
tender since they liked to tear at it with their teeth. A ram's head 


Ma’rib salt to a certain Abyad b. Hammal. 
174 Jemenica, 142, no. 1062; Rossi, op. cit., 160, sweet of sugar, eggs, flour and 
butter. 
It was suggested that the name of this sweet bread might be that of a family 
which made it. The Bayt Barakat, a family originally Turkish, is renowned 
even today for making a/-rawani. 
176 Qaryah remarked that rawani had ‘nearly a tashdid’ and could be pronounced 
rawwani. My notes say it is like cake with powdered sugar. 
Dozy, Supplement and other lexicons give shabb the meaning of a sort of 
alum. Ibn al-Fagih, Kitab al-Buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje, BGA, Leiden, 
1906, 36, shabb Yamani. 
178 Cf. p. 234; Rossi, op. cit., 159. 
179 “Asab = amab al-mafasil, Qadi Ismail, unpublished proverb. 
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is to be preferred to a (woollen) sackful of locusts (Ras al-kabsh 
wa-la ghirarat jarad ) 199 

There is a great lore in south west Arabia concerned with meat 
ranging from knowledge of the various sorts and qualities of 
meat,'®! parts of the animal, division of meat to guests,!® to 
slaughtering on ritual occasions and such social usages as the 
offering of 'agirahs in a variety of circumstances. Something of 
this figures from time to time in earlier chapters of this volume. 
A strange tale,183 not easy to interpret, makes the claimant to 
prophecy in San‘a’, Abu "l-Aswad al-‘Ansi, slaughter a hundred 
cattle or camels untethered behind a line he had drawn on the 
ground; perhaps these were ‘agirahs. At the samsarah of al- 
Hayfah of Arhab in 1966 meat brought to the writer and his 
escort (khubara’) included the penis (zubb) of the animal which, 
in Islamic food law, would not be eaten. With the broad humour 
of country folk one of the escort took it to the women of the 
samsarah, causing great merriment all round, explaining that 
the women should have it because they are ahl-ah. When, in 
1972, we were entertained by the Bukhayti shaykhs of the Hada 
raw liver was brought to us and they themselves ate part of the 
stomach raw. 

Annika Bornstein merely notes that beef (meat) and chicken 
are usually boiled and sheep meat sometimes is fried. All parts 
of the animal are eaten and the brain, liver (kabid) and kidney 
(kilwah) considered special delicacies. Such meat dishes or ways 
of cooking meat as have come to notice are the following, but it 
is not claimed that the list is complete. 


Preparation of Meat 
1 Al-Daqqah, Chopped-up Beef Stew 


We boil water and taking a little onion (basal), a few leeks 
(bay'ah) and spices (baharat), knead one into the other [mix them 
with the chopped-up beef]. We let the water boil in the birmah- 
pot and, squeezing them (the pieces of beef ?) together in our 
hands into small pieces (zijammiz-haY** ‘ala qita‘) [drop them] 
into the pot into the boiling water until they cook. 

The small pieces of meat are called kubaybat/kubayyibat 195 
and seem to be minced or chopped up into a daqqa and a little 
salt added. Kubaybat were also described as minced/chopped/ 
hashed meat and meat balls with onions (a/-/ahm al-mafrum wa-’l- 
kubbah) fried with oil and ghee. 


2 Al-Qazaqiz, Fried Mutton-fat 


This is rump and tail fat (ilyal/tharbah)!9 of sheep-or-goats 
(taliyy) cut into small pieces and fried. The name is derived from 
the sound of ghee or oil frizzling over the fire (al-qazqazah “ala 
"-nar), the verb being tagazgaz. When the jazzar sells lamb he 
throws in a small piece of fat (sughayyarah min al-tharbah). 
Qazaqiz are eaten especially at *Id *Arafah. Because they are 
soft with no bones people say, Wa-’l-qazāqiz li-’l-‘ajayiz, Qazaqiz 
are for old (toothless ?) women. 


3 Al-Qaliyyah 

Al-Wasi‘i!®” avers that ‘when meat is well cooked it can go 
about six months without turning bad (yataghayyar). In San‘a’ 
this meat is called a/-galiyyah.’ This seems to reflect al-Hamdani's!5? 
statement that in San‘a’, and San‘a’ alone, meat cooked with 
vinegar and left in a covered pot can remain as fresh as on the day 


180 Ibid. 

181 For example our companions in 1978 were eager to stop in Bayt al-Faqih 
because of the excellent mutton of the district. 

182 Cf. South Arabian hunt, London, 1976, 30. 

183 Tabari, Tarikh, ed. de Goeje et alii, Leiden, 1879 ff., I, IV, 1864 & 1995. 

184 Jammaz, to grasp in the hands, syn., lamaz, imper., ilmiz. 

185 This dish figures in the poem cited above, p. 313b, n. 34. , 

186 Al-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, 1, 140, no. 384, indicates that the tharbah is the 
choice part, and the bu‘sis, the tail-bone joined to the spinal cord is the 
poorest part. Wadak, rendered fat (samn) of shahm al-ghanam, i.e., al-tharbah, 
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it was cooked for up to two months—one finds it solid (jamid-an) 
and re-heats it. Qaliyyah!®® was explained as meat full of 
fat (dasam). 


4 Al-Dawakhil, Offal 


The dawakhil are the lungs and heart. If they do not eat them 
on their day (that on which the animal is slaughtered) they go bad 
and are unlawful, not fit for eating (Idha lam ya’kulu-ha fa-hiya 
'arbit!?? wa-tihrum wa-la tugluh li-"-akl). Lungs are usually fed 
to cats. 


5 Hadid, Soup 
Hadid is meat soup with a covering of pepper (shattah) and 
black filfil pepper. 


6 Quzi,' Young Lamb 

The guzi (a Turkish word for lamb) can be boiled in broth 
(maraq) with spices (baharat), or else be roasted in a tannür-oven 
when the fire-coals have been removed and the quzi put into it. 
In the latter case it is known as jarshab. 


7 Hanidh 


Hanidh, meat roasted in the tannur with the top and bottom 
of it closed. 


Sweets (halawa, pl.,halawtyat ) 
and Desserts 


1 Al-Muhallabiyyah1?? Jelly 


a We boil water with sugar, mixing in a little milk (#ahb), starch 
(nasha’), cardamom (hayl), cloves (zirr) and a little rosewater 
(maward) until it boils. Then we remove it from over the fire 
and put it into shallow bowls (suhun) in a cooling window (bayt 
sharbah = al-shubbak haqq al-ma’) for water. 

b 50 gms of cornflour, 100 gms skimmed milk powder, 250 gms 
sugar, water, cinnamon, cloves. 

The sugar and spices are boiled in water. The milk powder 

and starch flour are sieved into the water and boiled for a short 
time under continuous stirring. Mufallabiyyah is served cooled, 
after meals, as a dessert. 
c The sugar used is of the Miraysi (Rossi,!9? Mrayyisi) type, the 
name said to mean coming from Marseilles (but see n. 203). Fine 
powdered sugar is bathth, and nabat is expensive sugar crystals in 
the form of muka''abat, used with ‘innab spices in coffee. 


2 Al-Baluzah!** 


This is said to be a kind of muhallabiyyah without milk. It is 
probably the Perso-Turkish paludah, a kind of jelly or blancmange. 


3 Mulawwazah 


This is a sweet made of sugar and almonds (/azz).!95 


4 Luqum 
This sweet is made of flour, almonds and sugar.!?5 


is also called a/-dihn haqq al-qazaqiz. 
187 Al-Badr al-muzil li-’l-hazn..., Cairo, 1345 H., 8. 
188 Sifah, 197. 
189 In the Tihamah galiyyah is not meat, but fried/toasted grain (a/-habb al- 
magliyy al-muhamma;). 
190 Sic, but equivalent to class. 'aribat. 
191 Cf. Nashr al-‘arf, I, 427, etc. 
192 Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 160. 
193 Ibid. 
194 Dozy, Supplément, paluzah, créme, colle de farine. 
195 Ibid. 
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5 Burayk 


This sweet is made of flour, sugar and eggs.195 
6 Kabid faras is halvà of sugar and starch. 


7 Mushabbak a solid sweet of sugar, flour (dagig) and 
ghee, made in Hodeidah. 


8 Ghasüsis dry toasted (chick-)peas (‘atar) eaten by children 
at the doors of schools or houses and in the streets and suqs. 
There is a street-cry to announce it—a/-maghsus al-ghasus al-daft. 


Jiljilan, a sweetmeat made of pressed sesame-seed and 
sugar, is eaten in San‘a’. In the south it is called muga/gal. 


10 Tunfash, Popcorn 


This is prepared from maize (hubub Rumi) imported from 
abroad. It is heated on the saj metal plate until the white centre 
comes out of it. It is not special to the “Id. 


11 Masbali Rumi, Corn in the Cob (toasted). 


12 Lu*'as 

The /u*'ag (sing., Ju“‘asah) al-dhirih is the sweet part sucked 
by tribes-people from the millet-cane (gasab haqq al-dhirih) when 
it is still green, but /u “as al-qand seems from descriptions to be 
a sort of barley-sugar. 


13 Al-'Asal al-aswad, Black Honey 


‘Black honey’ is made of sugar and alum (a/-sukkar wa-"-shabb) 
though, of the latter only a pinch is used. A strong infusion is 
made of coffee-husk (gishr) which is heavily boiled to bring the 
colour of the gishr into the infusion, then the actual gishr husk 
itself is strained away. The sugar and alum are then boiled up 
with the coloured infusion extracted from the gishr husk. 

This ‘honey’ is a substitute for natural bee honey (al-“asal 
al-nubi) which is far too dear for most Yemenis to use. It would 
only be wealthy houses (a/-buyut al-kibarat) which could afford it. 
Or else bee honey would be used as a prescription (zagf ribbi) for 
illness. Honey as a valuable remedy in case of sickness is commend- 
ed in Prophetic Tradition. In the north the best honey is said to 
be “asal ‘Allam, honey of the star *Allan!96 (September), good red 
honey. Al-ʻasal al-Sayfi of the preceding season is said to be a 
little weak (fatir); it is white. The lore on honey and apiculture 
in the Yemen is extensive. Hamdani!?? tells us that Haduri honey 
was exported to Iraq in sections of dhurah cane (gasab) and cites a 
verse of Imra'u 'l-Qays on al-shuhd al-Haduri. Under the Rasülids 
it formed part of the revenue from certain districts.” A common 
proverb in various versions in south Arabia is, La sahub-ak “asal 
la tilhus-uh kull-uh, If your friend be honey do not lick him all 
up. That is—do not presume on your friend's kindness.!*? 


196 Cf. “The Cultivation of cereals...’, 30. 

197 Sifah, 198. For some notes on honey see Brian Doe and R. B. Serjeant, 
‘A fortified tower-house in Wadi Jirdan (Wahidi sultanate)’, BSOAS, 
London, 1975, XX XVIII, II, 16. 

198 According to the medieval Ms. Mulakhkhag al-fitan, fol. 14 v., al-Yaman 
al-Akhdar, mainly actually Wugab, produced 45,500 raj/s of honey as part 
of the tax in kind worth 500,000 (dirhams). 

199 Femenica, 14, no. 70. Cf. “Abdullah Ya'qub Khan, Qamus al-amthal al- 
‘Adantyyah, 9, no. 33, Idha sahib-ak ‘asal khalli minn-ah wasal. 

200 Apart from such sources used in this chapter, Rossi, op. cit., 163-4; Brauer, 
op. cit., 109 seq., see Peter Boxhall, “The diary of a Mocha Coffee Agent’, 
Arabian Studies, 1974, I, 102-18. 

201 Like dates from abroad, not dry (nashif), and sugar crystals (mabar), or as 
F. M. Hunter, op. cit., 123, says, sugar candy. 

202 Rossi, 164, mentions fard. 

203 Jamanah = ibrig, also used in the Sudan. Laggam means to put Muraysi/ 
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Drinks 
1 Coffee 


It need hardly be said that the lore on coffee, its cultivation, 
preparation and use is great indeed. The history of the coffee 
trade with eastern countries and Europe has been extensively 
explored by many writers. So no attempt is made here at a 
summary of what is known about Yemeni coffee, and only a few 
gleanings, collected at more or less random, are set down here.20 

The infusion of the husk called gishr is widely drunk, even as 
far as Hadramawt where it is served with ginger and other spices. 
In the Yemen the spices used with gishr are called %mnab.201 The 
coffee berry (bunn) is drunk also, rather after the style in which 
*Turkish' coffee is prepared. When the berry brought such high 
prices from foreign merchants it was seemingly much less drunk 
than it is now. It is packed in coffee baskets of various sizes 
known as a (a7? haqq al-bunn made of palm-leaf. Qihaw is coffee 
of excellent quality, well prepared; the dimunitive, gihaywah, in 
contrast, means poor coffee. A clay coffee pot is called Jamanah 
and the biggest size of jamanaA?? is known as al-farkh. The 
spout of the jamanah is stuffed with a /fah fibre to retain the 
grounds (khathi(ah), a term also used for tea-leaves) of gishr coffee. 
A jazwah is a metal pot of the type known in other Arab countries 
as a kanakah used for the coffee berry. The berry is separated 
from the gishr on a maqsharah and is known as (bunn) safi. Coffee 
provided at a rafrijah, a women's afternoon gathering, or a funeral 
(mawt), has spices like ginger (zinjabil) bought in Suq al-Mi*tarah.?9 

Rossi reports that the best bunn, coffee-berry, is Anisi, Matari, 
Sayhi from Kawkaban, and Haymi. 

The introduction of coffee into the Yemen is associated with 
the saint ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Shadhili (ob. 828/1424-5), but Landberg*°5 
suggests that it must have been considerably before this time. Al- 
Shadhili is buried at Mocha at the mosque associated with his 
name. In the Lower Yemen it is or was customary to pour a 
libation to him (Fatihah la-ruh al-Shadhih Y?* when drinking it, 
and gahwah Shadhiliyyah is commonly said at least among the 
Shafi‘is. Although the ulema attacked the use of it at first it has 
long had a respectable character and is sometimes associated with 
religion or nearly so.20? 

In the Yemen the ahl al-Kibs, the people of Kibs the well 
known village in Khawlan, badly destroyed by Egyptian forces, 
are noted for their love of coffee and have many jokes (nawadir) 
and tales (farifah) about coffee. Kibs is celebrated as a centre of 
scholarship and hijrah of the Kibsi Sayyids who used to organize 
a special caravan of pilgrims to Mecca at the time of the kajj. One 
of the Kibs people was sitting in the court of his tower-house (dar) 
as is the custom there, drinking coffee, when a stone fell on his 
head, whereat he is reported to have exclaimed, “(Better it fall) on 
my head and not on the coffee-pot (Fi rast wa-la fi '"-jamanah)V?08 
Another saying is, “If a Kibsi loses his senses get him to sniff at 
the fibre (in the spout of the coffee-pot), (Idhā sayyakh al-Kibsiyy 
shammamta-h al-hfah).'208 


Mauritius sugar and coffee in a kettle to cook. One says, laggimi al-binn/ 
gishr. Cf. a-Amthal al-Yamaniyah, I, 91, no. 253, Sid-ak milaqqam najih, 
means “Your lord (sid = sayyid may refer to the Kibsi sayyids) doesn't need 
anything from you.’ In general /aggam means to put something in the 
mouth of a person or thing—so it can be used of feeding an infant or old man. 

204 See Qanun San‘a’, section 6. 

205 Etudes..., Datínah, II, II, 1072, and the entire section Tabtkh em-qahwah, 
1055-78. 

206 The Fatihah, opening surah of the Qur'an, would be recited and a little 
coffee poured on the ground. 

207 oi ‘Kitab al-Bast wa-’l-salwah li-’l-muhawarah ma bayn al-shahi wa-'l- 

ahwah", Prose and poetry from Hagramawt, 38-53. 

208 pn Ach al- Yamaniyah, loc. cit. and I, 96, no. 271. Lifah is described as 

sa‘a 


They say to a woman, “When you are in a bad state drink/gulp 
down some coffee to yourself, Idha dag hal-ish shiribti/zaghafti lish 
qihaw/qahaw."9? This will relieve of cares and anxiety. 

Qadi Isma‘il”"° tells of a gabili from the country who came to 
stay with a friend in San'a'. His friend woke him early to pray the 
dawn prayer (sa/at al-fajr). When the qabilt did not comply his 
host said, ‘God bless with rain the country (in which they rouse 
the guest to take coffee, saying), “Get up to (go out) and relieve 
yourself, then come back and take coffee”, but in San‘a’ it’s “Get 
up and pray, get up and pray", Saga "lah am-bilad “qum shukh 
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wa-*rja‘ tqahwi", amma fi San@’, “qum galli, qum galli" 


2 Tea 

Tea is cheaper than coffee (1973) but is not much used. It is 
fairly new in San'a' and came in perhaps about the forties or 
fifties of the present century. This is parallel to the earlier intro- 
duction of tea into Hadramawt from the Far East—in the Hadrami 
cities it was drunk by the wealthy but was less respectable than 
coffee.?! In San‘a’ a certain ‘Ali Dayfullah used to sell it at the 
gate of the Secondary School near the present Wizarat al-Tarbiyah 
wa-'l-Ta'lim. People say of it, ‘Tea dries up the mind, Al-Shahi 
yinashshif al-‘aql’, and complain that it keeps them awake. 


3 Sharab al-qadid?!* Apricot syrup drink 

We leave the apricot (bargug) until it is dry, then wet it 
(nibill-ah) with water so as to rid it of dust, and put it in a bowl 
(tasah) with water and sugar, boiling it until it is cooked and 
setting it in a cooling window (shubbak) to cool. The boiled 
apricot kernels (gahay)’#3 we eat with the syrup, removing the 
stone (qazoqa °) from it. 

The kernel of the apricot stone (gawga‘) is called tawham. 
Some kernels are bitter (qubbi = ghayr hah, not sweet), but some 
are /awzzi (lit., amond-like) and taste sweet (ja^m-ah hah). Bitter 
kernels are mixed with raisins (zabib) and heated which removes 
the bitter taste (gababah). 


4 Sharabal-sha'ir Barley-water 


We bring barley, boiling it with water and sugar till it boils, 
then take it off, pouring the water off (nib'id-ah wa-ninazziz al-ma‘) 
the barley. We drink it when cold. 

This is a rather expensive drink (1973) but is supposed to be 
good for one’s health. 


Seasonal and Festival Foods214 


The times of year when fruit in season is eaten are given in the 
almanacs, and the Bughyat al-fallahin?!5 for example notes when 
green wheat grain for parching, called farik, and green dhurah 
grain, called jahish are eaten. There are however certain occasions 
upon which special foods are consumed. All the days of autumn 
(kharif) people eat al-sihil (vb. yishil) which comprises lentils 
(bilsin), toasted apricot-stone kernels (tawham?**® min habbat al- 
barguq—yihammir-ah), pumpkin (gar*) seeds, chick-peas (dakhish/ 


209 Ibid, loc. cit.; Femenica, 14, no. 72, cf. 105, no. 730. 

210 Qadi Isma‘il, unpublished. 

211 Asappears in Kitab al-Bast supra. 

212 Sifah, 198, speaks of gadid al-khawkh (khawkh in Class. Arabic is a peach). 
They dry the apricot (yabbisu "I-bargug), i.e., yigaddidu-h fi "-jiba', dry it on 
the roof. You can also have lahm gadid, dried meat. 

213 Sing., quhtah = habbah, here, kernel. Quhjah can also be used to mean a 
handful, or, in the phrase guhtat-ha saghirah, a small woman. Of a small 
man, they say, ‘Umr-ah fi ba[n-ah, His life is in his belly’. 

214 While one should not try to draw too close parallels between festival meals 
in Islam, including those of al-‘Id al-Kabir and al-'Id al-Saghir and what 
existed in the pre-Islamic period, one should not ignore Jacques Ryckmans, 
‘Le repas rituel dans le religion sud-arabe’, Symbolae Biblicae et Mesopotamicae 
F. M. T. de Liagre Bóhl dedicatae, ed. M. A. Beek et alii, Leiden, 1973; 
*Ritual meals in the South Arabian Religion', Proc. of the 6th Seminar for 
Arabian Studies, London, 1973, 36-39. 
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takhish) and almonds (/awz). All these seeds are of course parched 
or toasted. 

During Ramadan diet varies a little from the ordinary. Shufut, 
hamidah, salad (salatah), horse-radish (qushmi) and its leaves and 
jelly (muhallabiyyah) are eaten, but ful is avoided as already 
remarked. At the ‘Id, mulayyam sweets are eaten and there is a 
saying, ‘Chick-peas [parched] and raisins are the sweets of the 
Feast, Dakish/takhish (= 'atar) wa-zabib jaGlat*™ al-‘Id.’ 

The customs connected with the rich special diet provided for 
the woman who has given birth to a child hold a special interest 
that makes it appropriate to conclude this chapter with a descrip- 
tion of them. In early pregnancy a woman, at this stage called 
mu'ayyifah, probably from ‘afa, to find repugnant, asks for food 
(ukal) from her neighbours and/or relations, very likely on account 
of the morning sickness common at this stage. 

After parturition, for up to forty days—when she goes to the 
hammam—a woman receives this special diet, and during this 
time she does no work at all. Daily for fifteen days, she is given a 
shugri, a small chicken about two weeks old, but possibly for a 
lesser period if the family be poor, and the chicken broth (maraq 
al-shugrt) as well. If it is a male child and for some reason or other 
there is no shuqri, they would at times give her fresh liver (yikh 
bizu kabid tazih). In spring 1979 the shugri, which is greatly 
preferred to the imported dressed broiler fowl, and indeed is more 
expensive than it, was costing thirty to thirty-five riyals, for they 
think the Yemeni type is superior to the imported. She also is 
given ma‘subah (Bread dishes, no. 9), a wheaten bread dish, but with 
extra honey and ghee beyond what is usual. Coffee with fresh dates, 
etc., is obligatory (al-gahwah bi-’l-rajiz daruriyyah)—in fact the 
brazier (mawgid) with coffee keeps going day and night. The two 
smallest children in the house eat with the mother who has just 
given birth—it is suggested that this is so that they may not be 
against the newly arrived child—or for some such reason. 

At dawn (fajr) after the birth the new mother is given a drink 
of eggs (shirb bayd). Perhaps also at this time she is brought rue 
(shadbab}** for good fortune, to avert the evil eye (yuzil al-‘ayn) 
and against the Jinn. In the morning of each day and at night she 
is censed with aromatics—they cense her to stop the Jinn (Sabah 
kull yawm wa-’l-layl titjammar bi-'l-bukhur yibakhkhiru-ha li-man‘ 
al-Finn). In the morning about 7 a.m., and for seven days, her 
breakfast (fatur) is ma‘subah along with coffee called gahwah al- 
walidah consisting of spices and fresh dates,?!° all boiled up together 
in the coffee jamanah-pot—this is so that the blood will return 
(ya‘ud al-dam). She must also have bread freshly baked that 
morning (kAubz fariyy). 

After this she would have fruit or tinned (fruit) (fawakih wa- 
mu ‘allabat). 

At noon, about 12 a.m., she will have harish wheat porridge 
or sabaya wheat pastry with ghee and honey, or ma‘subah and the 
chicken (shugri), with such vegetables as are the ordinary food of 
the house—and of course, coffee. 

The evening meal (“asha) will be mainly chicken or meat. 

For the first seven days after parturition the husband's family 
provides the special diet for the mother, and for the next seven 
days after that the mother's own family does so. On the first 


215 Cf. “The cultivation of cereals..., 42, 47, passim. 

216 Sayings connected with this word are, ‘Ma ‘ind-ah min tawhami, He has no 
kernel’ i.e., ‘Ma ‘ind-ah mukhkh, He has no brain.’ ‘Al-tawhami haqq-ah 
saghir, He's got a small kernel/brain.' 

217 Ja'alah is anything in the way of sweets, dessert, for a child. Money for 
sweets, al-fulus haqq al-ja'alah. falah would also be eaten on a wedding 
night. A saying about raisins used to end offa story told to children is, ‘Law 
tayn garib la'ddi ghuta zabib, If my house were near-by I'd give a basket-tray 
of raisins.’ 

218 Shadhab, ruta chalepensis L. Schweinfurth, is also much used by the 
Yemeni Jews, cf. Brauer, op. cit., 137, under similar circumstances. Cf. al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar Yusuf... b. Rasul, al-Mu'tamad fi "I-adwiyah al-mufradah, 
Cairo, 1370/1951, 219. At the birth the women ululate (yt; /4 (sic)) and at 
various times during the ceremonies described here. 

219 Al-gahwah al-muhawwajah bi-’l-rajiz wa-’l-girfah. The hawayij are sukkar 
ziyadah, tamr, zabib, girfah, zinjabil. 
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morning her father and mother will come to make the congratulory 
visit—al-farhah, which is the term also applied to the gift of the 
ingredients of the new mother's coffee (mavwadd qahwat al-walidah), 
the spices (al-hawayij?*° ectetera brought by her father. For 
these seven days in the morning the relations and friends make 
congratulory visits bringing shadhab-rue with them; nowadays the 
custom has grown up of bring presents also. This goes on till a 
little after mid-day (guAr). On the third day after parturition the 
women of her family bring a dallah of coffee (gahwah) and rue to 
ward off the satans (shadhab yigra‘ al-shayatin, yirda-hum). 

On the seventh day the new mother goes to the hammam-bath. 
They make her wear coral and cense her with tathwir against the 
satans (yilabbisu-ha "L-mirjan wa-yibkharu la-ha ’l-tathwir min 
al-shayapin).??! They break an egg for her at the door of the bath 
and when she returns they break an egg for her (yiksaru la-ha 
"l-baydah fi bab al-hammam, wa-‘inda ma tirja‘ yiksarü la-hà baydah). 
This egg is usually broken in front of the door ofthe house. They 
wave this egg in a circular motion around her and then dash it on 
to the ground. It is interesting to remark that, when staying with 
a Bohrah family in Bombay, festal domestic ceremonies include 
the same action with a coconut, but without throwing it down. 
Similar customs of breaking eggs at a birth are also found in 
Hadramawt and have attracted the censure of some of the ulema. 
When the new mother visits her family in San'a' eggs are also 
broken then. 

On the seventh day there is a party (haflah), called appropriately 
al-Sabi‘, in the birth-room (makan al-wulad) with a mawlid?” or a 
singing woman (mughanniyah) and her family bring qahwah and 
shadhab-rue to it. If the child should be a boy”? he is usually 
circumcised on the seventh day (sabi* yawm al-khitan ‘adat-an). 
The father (ab/walid al-makhtun) gives a big breakfast (sabü/t), 


220 The farhah hawayij would include raisins (zabib) and the fresh dates (rajiz 
haqq al-qahwah). 

221 No informant has been able so far to say exactly what tathwir is. 

222 Account of the life of the Prophet in prose and sung verse. 

223 In San‘a’ girls are not circumcised, but they are in the Shafi'i Tihamah, 
although it is said that this custom is falling into disuse. Cf. Rossi, op. cit., 
179 for a brief note on circumcision. 

224 One finds muzayyins in every Quarter of San‘a’, but there is no restriction 
limiting a family to employing any muzayyin local to the Quarter. 
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with sabayà, wheat pastry with ghee and honey. The maternal 
uncle (khal) holds the baby boy and the muzayyin224 circumcises 
him—the circumciser (mukhattin) is paid by his father, or, among 
the Qaba'il, by the child's maternal uncle. Visitors bring a white 
dress (badlah), described as maqamit, a kirbasah which is a skirt 
(fustan) for the boy. 

On the fifteenth day the mother's family pay her the visit, 
bringing her the gift called ziyarah (yijibu, yiddaw la-ha ’I-ziyarah) 
a gift of ground flour (tahin), eggs with ghee and honey on top 
(bayd fawq-ah saman wa-'asal), chickens and, optionally gahwah 
or gishr coffee. Nowadays, but not formerly, they bring clothing, 
a bajtaniyyah, cover/blanket, for the infant. 

After the first fifteen days there is a haflah in the birth room, 
a tafritah, in the afternoon which goes on until the forty days are 
completed, with the zaffah and rags dancing, and mawlid. If the 
child is a boy they praise her (yrmdafu-Aha), saying ‘Jannah bi-ma 
ja lish, Felicitations on what has come to you,’ or ‘wusul ghayib, 
here meaning, 'something awaited', but if it be a girl the 
visitor will say, ‘Jannah lish bi-’l-‘afiyah, Congratulations on 
your health.” This means that the visitor is not overjoyed (farhan) 
by the arrival of a girl! 

On the fortieth?’ day the new mother’s family make an invi- 
tation ('azumah)—they feast the parturient (yishakkimu ’I-walidah),?* 
the feast being known as a/-shikmah. It is a large entertainment 
(diyafah) with a dhabihah slaughter animal. After the shikmah 
come yawmayn haflah two days of celebration. 

It will be perceived that a birth involves the families in a great 
deal of expense and it is little wonder that this should be expressed 
in a proverbial saying, ‘ "Irsayn wa-la wiladah, (Rather) two marriages 
[which cost plenty] than a single birth.’ 


225 Rossi, loc. cit., describes a ceremony called Wafa’ which is basically the 
expulsion of an ‘invisible’ being called al-Zinayhiyyah, which they believe 
rests under the bed of the parturient woman. 

He describes also the ornamentation (shijaf) of the birth room with 
drawings containing pious phrases, verses of the Qur’an, the name of the 
Prophet and that of ‘Ali, and cloth called simaydar, which are taken down on 
the fortieth day. 

226 Tishkum ba'd al-arba tn al-shikmah. 


Chapter 27 


Envoi 
San‘a’ As It Was 


This volume concludes, as it began, with verses on San‘a’. 
These are composed by the contemporary poet of the colloquial, 
Muhammad al-Dhahbani, a San‘ani humorous versifier of the 
Bani Hushaysh—though unlike that tribe which supported the 
Hamid al-Din, he opposed the Imamic régime. He is a pleasant- 
spoken rather quiet man of, now, 60, hailing from Dhahban village, 
15 kilometres from San‘a’. As a boy he attended elementary 
schools in the capital. Before the 1962 coup he composed lyric 
poetry (ghazal and wasf), but after this he started writing political 
verse in support of the Republic. During the short-lived Govern- 
ment drive against gat in 1972 he followed the official line with a 
diatribe against ‘Shajarat al-gat’ His partisanship for his 
‘Himyari’ ancestors probably implies a corresponding antagonism 
to the descendants of ‘Adnan, i.e., the Sayyids! 

Most of al-Dhahbani's verses in humayni have been delivered 
over the radio for they have a swinging quality to them coupled 
with rich colloquial diction and expression that cannot but appeal 
to the San‘ani, but they sometimes also appear in the newspapers. 
Al-Dhahbani nevertheless has not always a proper understanding 
of language, sometimes using words in totally incorrect senses. 
Now and then a line of verse can be quite lame, perhaps because, 
being an extempore poet, his muse fails him, but it is alleged that 
he is a mutahashshish which it is suggested may be the cause. In 
some quarters one hears regrets expressed that he should have 
turned his talents to propaganda, but this is a field where poets 
are rarely discriminating! 

The verses that follow are taken from a poem, Old and new,? 
composed on ‘Id al-Nahr, the Feast of the Sacrifices, on Mount 
Nuqum. 

1 Lord of the Living and of the Dead, 
Thou Sustainer of all created beings, 
Forgive my trespass, erase what is past, 
Make my end good and virtuous acts rewarded. 


N 


My head has turned grey, but I’m a failed pupil, 
Sitting among humble folk, loaded with chains, 
My pen and my tongue are a-fighting 

Those wearing crowns and those of [social] ills. 


3 My mind is distraught—what shall I do? 
Shall I look at San‘a’, rub the salt in my wounds, 
[To see] how it was in former time? 
It was blind, in ruins and ugly! 


> 


We used to chat of an evening by the light of lamps 
Irrigating them with paraffin from dusk— 


_ 


Al-Thawrah, San‘a’, 4.iv.72. 


The poor man’s lamp with a cotton wick. 
By oil-(light) he would pass all his evening times. 


un 


San‘a’ too was kept in the dark, unjustly treated, 
With diseases it was enfevered, 

With streets of dust, deep in dust, 

Streets dark and full of insects. 


6 The shops of the Market folk were (mere) holes. 
You'd see a shop like a fodder store [for beasts]. 
Even the merchant was a boorish ignorant fellow, 
Importing black cotton or striped (Shami) cloth. 


7 The labourer, a poor fellow, to be pitied, 
At times he'd work, at times rest idle, 
Many the workman there was, depriving his family of food. 
Whatever came his way the Qat Market would take. 


8 The barber—his shop was a hovel. 
Anyone coming for a shave would give him a buqshah 
Pity on him—what sort of life was that? 
Should he rest to take breath, he'd perish, alas the pity of it. 


9 The blacksmith sticking by his bellows, 
With his own hands cuts and welds. 
*His soup is his sweat', charcoal hard (to get). 
The clamour he makes shakes everyone in the Quarters. 


10 A fellow (working) in the Carpentry Market 
Was in suffering night and day. 
He turned grey-haired from hard work with the awl. 
If he rose to saw giddiness overcame him or death. 


11 With his water-skin the water-carrier passes by 
From sparrow-fart till after dusk, 
His breakfast (but) a bap stuck in his neck-opening, 
Wearing a (sleeveless) jacket made from cow-hide. 


12 The butcher calls/invites any one who comes to him. 
If he sells his meat [on credit] his business declines. 
He used go around like the dallals. 
The list of the debts (owed him) comes to four columns. 


13 The cook cooks in a birmah-pot, 
Half of the fenugreek (Ailbah) is on his fleece-lined coat. 
At the baker's door there are seventy cats. 
He hates if the bakeresses come [and outsell him]. 


14 Woman—folks, how did she stand? 
How she laboured! How she was despised! 


2 Al-Angham al-sha'biyyah, n.d. (1971 ?), 23. 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


23 


24 


25 


26 


3 


_ 


32 


33 


34 


35 


They used to stop her, should she say 
She would like to read the very Qur'an itself. 


In her worldly affairs she was frustrated, wearied, 
Bound up with the ‘usbah-headband, 

Dumb she was, become stupid. 

The Imam left them in ignorance. 


Woman—she was kept in purdah, 

In the [living] world she was (already) in the grave. 

If she could read/recite they said it's a shame—to be 
kept hid. 

Only chantresses recite. 


In the house she'd unravel the woof then re-ply it, 
Or in the dih/iz make millet-stalks and lucerne into 
fodder twists [for the animals], 
Putting on her (good) clothes when she'd finished milking. 
Women in days gone-by were merry. 


Verses 18 to 22 describe the traditional costume of 
San'ani women and have been quoted in cap. p. 537a-b. 


x x x 


As for the housework and cooking, 

The husband too had the time of his life. 

A room would be all arranged like a flower, 

You’d want to sit in it—this would be your utmost desire. 


She’d rise early to grind, from midnight, 
Early in the morning she'd go off to the ghayl, 
Swishing into the kitchen like a flash-flood. 
In the evening she’d milk a couple of cows. 


She'd sit drinking (gishr)-coffee and sorting through corn, 
Get up to draw water, but the water was brackish. 

If she had kneaded she’d start to cry, 

(At) wet firewood and dung-cake fuel still damp. 


She’d lunch, then go to women’s gatherings a-visiting. 
This verse and the four following verses deal mainly 
with her costume (see p. 537b). 


* * * 


Who left us ill-favoured and dishevelled? 

Who made us live a life like cows? 

(None other but) Mam Yahya—he could hardly die— 
He died only through four revolts! 


Men in olden time would fight together, 
They’d stab (each-other) with their daggers. 
With oil of tartar (mustard) they would rub 
Their hands and feet against cold weather. 


Ignorance struck at them with its whips. 

They were occupied only with daily needs and buying 
grain. 

Mam Yahya spread out his (prayer) carpet, 

Made them mindless and filled them with prayers. 


He let them sing of his name, 

Say—how fortunate his star is. 

The man of honour would come running to present his 
gift, 

So that he would pray blessings on him. 

Ignorant folk he misled into error. Made a tail [to 
his turban]. 

Any stupid man would kiss his knee. 


3 Ibid, 17. 
4 Firewood being sold there. 
5 At one time the tanneries were mainly in Harat al-Tawashi. 
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The ‘Liberals’ he dubbed hostile to the ‘Alawis, 
And in prison murdered them by hundreds. 


36 Sitting resplendent in his carriage, 
Dressed in a cloak shining with silver broideries, 
A turban green, couleur de rose, 
And striped shawl tricked out with holy verses. 


37 His dagger belt (reached up) to his chest, 
Inscribed with gold, red-glowing like a coal, 
Twenty rosettes set round the dagger, 

Of pur /az-silver, finely inscribed. 


38 His (led) horse behind (the carriage) a-jingling 
With bells and silver balls—sweet basil, 
And the black slave with sword drawn— 
Any who'd attack the Mam—he’d chop him into little 
pieces! 
39 Beside him we (looked like) flies, 
With a couple of caps and only two long shirts. 
Black as crows we were then— 
We didn’t dare wear silken cloth. 


40 He was, they say, of the Ahl al-Khatwah, 
Knowing beforehand what we shall be doing tomorrow 
While we were still bemused with sleep. 
How could we know how to revolt? 


4 


— 


We used to recite in the Qur'an-school, 

The pupils would be exhausted by the over-crowding, 
The stink of microbes would rise to a man's height, 
Filth and disease—long lines of lice. 


42 We'd read the A.B.C. on (our) boards. 
If the stink spread around we'd flee to the (play)ground. 
We used to drink from the dirt on the bottom of the jar— 
In the water were numbers of insects. 


43 We used to recite Bism al-Basimi, 
And ‘Alif has nothing’, in darkness, 
With a dominie (fagih) dry as a bone, 
Who hung up above him a couple of bastinados. 


44 Ugly (indeed) was the state of San‘a’, 
The Imam let it become mortified for very shame. 
The Saba’ Bath he called a soak-pit, 
And the hero of Ghayman, he said, had (his) defects. 


The remainder of the poem extols the Russian arms acquired, 
the employment and training of Yemeni women in the San‘a’ 
textile factory, but seems to know no other than these dubious 
benefits to the country. Since it attacks King Faisal it would be 
composed during the Nasserite intervention. Another poem,’ 
composed in September 1964 tells us, 


Bab al-Sabah was a dump for firewood, 

And the ghayl (ran) beside the ablution-places. 

If rain came the road was stopped up with mud— 

Everyone walking past would hold his nose [because of 

the evil smell]. 

Bab al-Yaman—how was it, the Grape Market 

And the Samsarah of Dar al-Tawashi? 

It was impossible to walk without boots, 

Because of the profusion of garbage. 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Shami remarked that in his days the streets of 
San‘a’ were clean (as indeed the photographs taken by Dr Hugh 
Scott in 1937 clearly show), and if one did see a piece of paper in 
the street, one was told to collect it and put it somewhere more 


6 Turkish ganjurah/qunjarah = kundur, jazmah. It seems that many people did 
not wear footgear in San‘a’ in those days. 


fitting since it might have the name of God upon it. You were not 
even allowed to blow the mucus (mukhāț) from your nose onto 
the street. During the floods of August 1975 the writers found 
the state of San‘a’ streets was perhaps much worse than formerly 
as garbage now includes a mass of plastics, tins, cardboard etc. 
However al-Dhahbani tells us, no doubt with poetic licence, 

But today—San*a' has become like Aleppo, 

Adorned like a carpet. 

The shops are clothed in gold, 

And its streets are clean. 


Commentary 
Verse 1 


This is a conventional religious opening of a type common to all 
verse in southern Arabia, perhaps Arabia in general. 


Verse 2 

Rasib, a failed pupil, awda‘, pl. of wadi‘ humble, hanib = 
mushakkal, fettered. 

By ‘crowns’ he means the Imams. 


Verse 3 

Ma bayn af‘al, bayn said to mean dha, but probably similar to 
Hadrami ba used with the imperfect to indicate the future. 
Tafalfal, explained as yijlis qaliq, ithaymaj, itfahfah, to be pained 
as if one had chillies (bisbas) in a wound. 


Verse 4 
*Utbah, lit. a piece of cotton, wick. 


Verse 5 


‘Ad = ‘ad, mazlumah is translated in its double senses, ghabra fem. 
of aghbar, meaning covered with ghubar, zulmi = zalam. 


Verse 6 

Khizqan, sing., khuzq, hole, tibsir = tubsir, mitban, place for 
fodder, dushman Turco-Persian, al-mughaffil alladhi ma ya'rif shay, 
ghayr muta allim, al-gabih ‘aduww al-madani. The last explanation 
is interesting—the tribesman foe of the townsman. He is illiterate, 
not a qari. Dukmah is women’s cotton used for al-tarjulah haqq 
al-libas, the lower part of the trousers below the knee. Incidentally 
the commentator in mentioning this latter used the respectful phrase 
‘Azzak Allah, God honour you (see p. 423a). Bagmah, pl. basamat, is 
a sort of striped (mukhattat) cloth, not plain (sadah) with marks on it 
like finger prints (basmah, pl., absum). 


Verse 7 

Yinsum = yistarih, zarat, many, mihrim, depriving. The workman 
would spend all his money on gat. This is a common complaint 
not only in San‘a’ but in Aden. 


Verse 8 


‘Ishshah, often a brushwood hut, ya ghabni, alas, la yihlak = la- 
yihlak, hasarat = nadamat, sighs. Wa hasratah means ‘What a 
pity’ and Ghabni ‘alay-k, ‘How much you have suffered’. 


Verse 9 
Lasi, sticking to, yilasi, to weld, lit., stick together, sawd, charcoal, 
qasi = sulb. Line 3 is a proverb, ‘Arag-ah maraq-ah. 


Verse 10 
Minjarah, carpentry, mikhdarah, awl, cf. khadar, yakhdir al-bab, 
make a hole in the door, sayyakh, usiba bi-dawkhah. 


San‘a’ As It Was 


Verse 11 


Yilwi = yimurr, fadhdhah, see p. 33a, gharbah, see p. 33b, kidmah, 
see p. 549a, jayb, the opening, or opening of a garment above the 
chest which is used as a receptacle for small things including 
foodstuffs. 


Verse 12 


The dallal or commission agent of course goes round the market 
to get business—it would seem that butchers once did the same. 
Khanat means columns of figures. Sa*, like. 


Verse 13 


Jarmah, fleece-lined coat. Khusm-ah—one says, khugmi minna-h, 
I don’t like him at all. ‘Ammalat = khabbazat. 


Verse 14 


In Hadramawt and Iraq I have found that there was a view 
popularly held that if women learned to read and write they 
would only use this to write to lovers—something of this notion 
was current in San‘a’ also. Women of the ulema classes however 
did learn to read the Qur’an, be they of the Hashimi or Qadi 
classes. By the end of Imam Yahya’s reign at least some girls 
were going to schools. 


Verse 15 

Makludah = maghbunah, ghayr murbihah, hanganah, ma bish laha 
rahah. Kaldah means “adam al-ribh, and there are verbs lakada 
and iltakada. ‘Usbah see p. 536, mabludah = balid. 


Verse 16 


Mahjurah, in purdah, secluded, ‘awrah, would be something that 
brings “r, shame etc., something to be kept covered. The 
nashshadah, Ahmad al-Shami informs me, tinshid bi-'l-ayat 
va-'-ash'ar al-Yamaniyyah min dun alat al-tarab wa-’l-adhkar 
hawl al-mayyit, chants (Qur'anic) verses, Yemeni poetry without 
a musical instrument, and collects (dhikr) around a dead person. 
Men nashshadin do the same. The women perform at a wedding 
(‘urs), death (mat), circumcisions (fuhur). The sort of Yemeni 
poetry that might be sung would be that of al-Bur‘i, whose diwan 
is printed. The nashshadah is not a wailing woman, she is not 
drawn from any particular class. They are considered fadilat 
sayyidat, ladies, but do not of course belong to the Prophet's 
house. Often they are employed in teaching girls who call them 
respectfully, Saydat-na. Al-Dhahbani in a note to his poem calls 
them women who wash the dead, but al-Shami says this is another 
matter. He remembered Banat Lawzah were women who wash 
the dead. These women are respected and given an honourable 
place in a room. 


Verse 17 

Tinsil = tukharrij min al-qit‘at al-qumash al-fitlah, she unravels 
the woof (breadth-wise thread) from a piece of cloth. Basically 
naslah is the warp (length-wise thread), but ghazlah is the woof. 
Nassal = fattal to turn into fitlah, and the worker is fattal (this 
last word in Aden is a term of abuse, meaning ‘pimp’). 

Haddab, to make fringes, or to re-do thread, strengthening it by 
twisting new thread into it. 

Bit ‘assab, to make twists of millet (sorghum) and lucerne for 

foddering sheep-and-goats or cattle (‘asib, pl. a/-'aga'ib H-'Lghanam 
aw haqq al-bagar). This would be done in the entrance-hall 
(dhiliz, see p. 441a) of the large San‘ani house. 

Sharihat, merry, they like gay occasions (yihibbayn al-zinah), they 
like the cup and the drum (yihibbayn al-kas wa-’l-{as), i.e., al- 
ghuna, singing. ‘The cup’ is not to be taken literally! 
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Verse 23 


Bawtah = ‘amal al-bayt, sabrah = tahy, mahfush =munazzam, 
nazif. The mafraj with its flowered cushions on three sides is not 
inaptly compared with a flower. Khawrah = al-umniyyah; your 
desire of desires would be realised. Khawrah is also used of the 
cravings of pregnancy. 


Verse 24 


Tabta = jthat, towards, ghayl, see p. 19 seq., daymah, kitchen. 
The last line is typical of the humorous anti-climax characteristic 
of al-Dhahbani’s verse. 


Verse 25 


Tinagqi al-habb, see p. 546b, tinza‘, naza‘, draw water, ‘ugiyy = 
malih, luswah, see p. 33, hiba, see p. 395a, n. 29, ladinat = 
fi-ha rutubah. 

The mukabbi/mutayyib was the name applied to the Jewish 
collector of dung or excrement. Mutayyib in this sense is ancient asin 
A‘sha Maymun, Diwan, ed. Geyer, GMS, London, 1928, 184. 


Verse 26 


Tafritah, women’s afternoon gatherings, see p. 33a, n. 11, verb 
tafarrat(at). 


Verse 27 


In connection with this verse may be quoted the women’s song, 
Halaft lak ya Muhammad, Ma zidt raja‘t lak bayt, Illa bi- 
magramah wa-sirwal Harazi, I swear to you Muhammad 
I shall not come back to your house again, except for a headcloth 
and Haraz trousers. These last usually called /ibas are expensively 
embroidered. 


Verse 31 


Shu'ah = bashi‘, but shu'ah is also said to mean rimmah, an evil 
smell, shamat, explained as rakik, weak, ghayr murattab, dis- 
organised. Ai-Mam = al-Imam. Kawdayn = kada. This attack 
on Imam Yahya is of course completely unjustified. By “four 
revolts' al-Dhahbani must mean the Al Wazir revolution of 1948 
and the lesser disturbance up to the coup d'état of 1962. Yahya 
lived to a great age. 


Verse 32 
Yahtarimu = takhagamu (al-khisam wa-’l-tanafus), daribat = 
al-bard, cold spells. 


Verse 33 


Sarfah = masruf = ma‘ishah, shiyatah, see p. 164b seq., ghaffal, 
made stupid, ignorant. 

The allusion is to Imam Yahya's promotion of religion and care 
for mosques. The verse has a Marxist colour. 
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Verse 34 
Yihmil = yiharwil, trot, qism, lit., share, min mayd = min/l-ajl. 


Verse 35 

Dajjal, cf. Dajjal, anti-Christ, = dallal. For ‘ushman, read 
ghishman, plur. of ghashim, ignorant, ‘adhabah, hanging tail of a 
turban adopted by certain classes of notable, Aabbab, to kiss, 
nasab(ah) is a plur. of nagibi, opponent of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 


Verse 36 

Biylawmas = yitgargar, to jingle. The jallayah is the heavily 
embroidered robe worn by the Imam, a picture of which can be 
seen in Arabian Studies, III, 128, as worn by Imam Ahmad. A 
jallayah of his is in the San‘a’ Museum. Mahliyy, ornamented 
with silver, applied also to a rifle so decorated. Fine silk masanif 
used to be made in San‘a’. 7alalat was explained as Qur'anic 
quotations. 

The 'arabiyyah, the Imam's coach, is kept outside the San‘a’ 
Museum. 


Verse 37 


Zahrah is a silver rosette on a dagger-belt, or elsewhere. Laz, 
silver described as resembling Mandean work. 


Verse 38 


Biysarsar, see above, junjulah|jinjilah, pl., janajil = jawzah min al- 
fiddah mujawwafah, hollow  nut-shaped silver ornament, 
duqaq, sing. dugqah, hollow silver ball-bead, see p. 184a, n. 65 
passim. Mashagir are sprigs of sweet basil (rayhan). One puts this on 
the horse's head to avert the evil eye—yishagqir al-khayl, ras al- 
husan—yisrif al-‘ayn. Waslah, pl., wasalat, piece, bit. 


Verse 39 


The qub‘, indigo-dyed turban of the qabsh. The qamis, the long 
gown of tribesfolk belted at the waist, is also dyed indigo. The 
silk sayat (see p. 425a) were only worn by the ulema. 


Verse 40 


The Ahl al-Khatwah are the same as the Ahl al-Dahqah of the 
Shafi'i Sufis of the south, lit., the People of the Step who, through 
supernatural means, can be, for instance, in Mecca one moment 
and back with you the next. 


Verse 41 


Mi'lamah, a Qur’an-school, mizhamah = zahmah, crowd. 
Makrub, microbe, simply means awsakh, dirt, probably he is 
referring to the school latrines. It is doubtful if a man like 
al-Dhahbani would fully understand what microbes are. Sirat, 
sing., strah/sirih, a well-rope. 


Verse 42 


Lawh, the wooden board used in elementary schools, correspond- 
ing to the slate used (formerly ?) in Britain, for copying and 
learning the Qur'an. Jahr, the earth etc. in the well-water that 
sinks to the bottom of the jar (dawh). 


Verse 43 


Bism al-Basimi is the name of a sort of recitation, used only in the 
Yemen, which children at the elementary stage learn in order to 
get to know the letters of the alphabet and the vowels. The title is 
derived from bismillah. It has such definitions as ‘a/-ba’ nugtah 
min asfal, wa-’l-ta’. . . the b has a dot below and the t . . .’. 
The verse's ‘Alif has nothing’ means that it has no dots. 

The village fag; used to teach (and doubtless still does) in the 
elementary school (yudarris fi "I-mi'lamah). He was also mostly 
the sinaydar of the mosque. He acted as a sort of local adviser 
(mustashar). For the local villagers or tribes he used to write their 
makatib, e.g. al-baga'ir (house-deeds), ‘ugud al-dayn (debt 
contracts) a/-'uhud (pacts), al-zawaj wa-’l-talag (marriage and 
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divorce). In the proverbial literature he is often satirised or a 
figure of fun. 

The bastinado, falakah (Dozy, Supplément, falagah, fully described 
there) is said to be a sort of pole with two holes at the ends, a rope 
being attached from one hole to the other. When a child has to be 
punished his legs are inserted between the rope and the pole and 
the apparatus wound tight—the soles of his feet are then held up 
to be beaten. In the villages where children mostly go bare-foot 
this punishment on their horny soles is probably not so severe as 
it sounds. 


Verse 44 


Qu'ah, see p. 516a. It seems that this bath was commonly known 
as Hammam Qu'ah, but, the title being distasteful, it was called 
Hammam Saba'. Its ugly title was not given it by Imam Yahya of 
course. Makhmu‘ah = maghurah, put to shame, mortified, 
snubbed. 

The hero of Ghayman is probably Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, still a 
popular hero of the remote past to San'anis. 
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San‘a’ today. A map of San‘a’ (courtesy the General Organization of Antiquities 
and Libraries) of the old city and modern adjacent areas. An indication of the 
present-day growth of the city is gained from von Wissmann’s map (p.118) and 
also from the aerial photograph on p. 21. 
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Glossary of Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, 
Hebrew and Himyarite 
words and expressions 


The order of the initial letter of words follows the Ross alphabet but Wa shat a 
accommodate Arabic letters, i.e. a “a... ddhd... hh.. -Rkh,..sshg...ttht... .. 2%. This applies 
to the initial letter only, the rest of the word following the omen ‘coder, the 
distinctions made above and the letter ‘ayn. (mne Arr uer eer but by root also to some 
extent, with liberal cross-referencing even when there is no connection in sense. IPN = Index of Proper 
Names. The senses given words mainly follow what appears in the various chapters where, of course, they 
are rendered according to their contexts. 


A‘ara; see ‘arah 
Ab, father, 250b; see akh 
Ab‘ad (yib'id), to remove, 543b, 545b, 548b, 557a 
Abaha (ubihat), to violate, 40a; see mubah 
Ablagh, more efficacious, 73a; soundest, 226b 
Abnüs, ebony, 46a 
Absara, to see, 314b (n) 
rime ugliest, 43a; see bashi* 

Abad (f. bayda), mar, silver, 167a, 239b; e fatih, clear white, 475b, a., name of qamari alabaster stone, 

(n); see sabb; cf. ; mubayyid; 

adap (adab), fine, 148b, 399a; = gharamah, 184b (n), 190a (n), 238a & b, 3993; penalty, 426a; fee, 148b; 
punishment, 231a;. ders Adab, louse of Correction, 236a; uddiba, to be fined, 184b (n), 234a; to be 
punished, 184b; ta'di fine, punishment, 183b (n), 185b, 238b 
Adq'af (s. di‘f), i eds 43b; double, 346a; see da‘if 
A'dam, to kill, 484a 
Adamiyy(un), Man, men, 164a, 433b 
Addajidda, (yiddi, iddi (imper.)), to give, bring, make, do, 159a, 166b (n), 235b (n), 425b, 475b, 544b, 
552a; yiddaw, bring together, 554b; yiddaw ziyarah, give a gift, 558b; ; yiddi thaniyah, do another, 549a 
Adha, to molest, 418b 
Adha; see ‘Td 
Adhan, call to prayer, 62a, 63a, 310a &b, 311b, 312b, 322a; mu'adhdhin, muezzin, 33b (n) 
Adhi, — alladhi, 235a (n) 
Adhkar, hymns, 310b 
Adna, cheaper, 229b 
Adqal, masts, 320b (n) 
Adrah; see nasa‘ 
Afa'i, snakes, 487a (n) 
Afkhar, the best, 235a; see fakhirah 
A f m(unknown), type of solder, 238b 
Afrah wa-amwat, marriages and funerals, 316a 
Afsada; see fasad 
Afsas, sweetmeat, 168a (n); see fass 
Aftar, evening meal, 312b; see futur 

igha (aghawat), 70b, 71a, 73b, 75b, 78b 
Aghara; see ghar 
Aghatha; see ghawth 
Aghbar (f. ghabra); see ghubar 
Agir top güllesi (Tur.), heavy firing stones, 71b 
Ahad, Sunday, 528b 
Ahaqq, ahaggiyyah; see haqq 
Ahazij; see hazijah 
Ahdar, to bring, 189a (n), 314b (n); see hadrah 
Ahdatha ahdath, to commit offences, 397b; ihdath; see gharamah; see hadath and hadith 
Ahjarat, to make the zaghrütah (q.v.), 319a (n) 
Ahjiyah (ahaji), riddle(s), 527a 
Ahl, A. al-Bayt, Prophet's House, 77b, 86a-b, 163b; ahli, ‘my family’, 251a 
Ahmala (in pass. uhmila), to neglect, 254a 
Ahmar, red stone for making quss (q.v.), 475a (n) 
Ajaba, to respond to call, 43a; ijabah, counterplea, 429a; see mujab 
Aer tobiee 147b t wage(s), f 56a, 181b, 187b 
Ajjar, to hire, 147b; ta’jir, a , 184b (n); ujrah (ujur), s), fee, 148a, 149a, 1 181b, 1 
(ot 189a, 227a &b, E PAIS ays tar naqi, cose e 162a (n), 188b (n); ujrah (ajd'ir), 
leasing, rent, 429a & b (n); see Miswaddah; ajir, hired man, 231b (n); = sharik, share-cropper, 551b; 
musta nr, hirer, 231b (n) 
Ajl, li-a.; see mayd 
Ajla* (plur.), bags, 168b (n) 
Ajnabiyyah, favourable regard (?), 320a (n) 
Ajra (pass. yujra), to be assigned to, 19b; see jara, mujratun 
Ajur(r), baked brick, 91b, 126b, 227b, 411a, 475b (n), 493a; see yajur 
Akala, ya Es , ya’kulu, akl (v.n.), to eat, 545b, 552b, 555b; akkal, eater, 144a (n); ukal, food, 545a, 557b; see 
aklah; mai 
Akamah, Mock, 190b (n) 
Akceh, Turkish coin, 71b 
Akh, brother, wy dea! ed b., a. min al-ab/umm, brother by same father/mother, 250a & b; 
akhwah, 67a; see tawakha (?) is, Sa o kos (Hi a Ad 

ha (ya’khudhu, khudh (im , to take, 183a (n), 2 ; to ive (?), ;a. min, to 

peur secre akhdh, nis LR *ala, taking an assurance, 233b (n); a. al-thar, taking vengeance, 


84a; see ittakhadha 

Akhal, kohl coloured, 320b (n); see takahhal 

Akhbiyah; see Sa'd 

Akhmas, sole of shoe, sandal, 227a (n) 

Akhwad, decisions, 91a 

Akiah, testing (animal) to see how it feeds, 190b; see akala 

Alam, pain, & muta'allim; see ghathi 

Alat al-tibb, medical appliances, 88a (n); a. al-tarab, musical instruments, 561b 

Alif, 560b, 563a 

Alga, a. al-mugibah ‘ala, to throw blame on, 236b 

Altün, Turkish coin, 74b 

Am, definite article, 184a (n), 551a, 557a, passim 

Amad ma, while, 549a 

Amah, serving girl, slave girl, 87b (n); used in female names; Sitti amat = istimat, 33b (n); see IPN 

Amin; see next fc 

Amina (yaman), to be safe, 430a (n); aman, amnesty, safe , security, 62a, 69a, 71b, 80b (n), 430a, 

432a; amanah , good faith, see 187b, 188a, 189b, 190b, 192b, 226b; bi- l-amanah, by local 

assessment (of tax), 10la, 155a; amin (umana’), honest, trustworthy man, 28b, 146a, 180a (n), 183a, 189a, 

230b, 526b (n); head of corporation of artisans, 187b (n); amin al-sundiig, treasurer, 179a (n), 268b; a. 

al-ra‘tyyah, peasants’ representative, 94a; amin, inviolate, 42a; amn, security, 161a (n); see 'adl; iyman 

Amlay yamlij), to apply milajah (q.v.), 479a 

Amlak (yumlik), to marry, 237a & (n); see milk, malik 

Amr, ordering 144b; al-amr bi-'I-ma'rüf, ordering what is known, right, customary, 77a, 89a, 171b; a. 

sharif, royal order, 313a (n); affair, matter, umur ‘urfiyyah, customary law matters, 180a (n); umur 

al-st , expl., 149b (n) 

Amir (umara’), commander, prince etc., 146b (n); amir al-ajnad, commander of troops, 86b; a. mustagill, 

independent prince, 85a (n); umera (sic), 74b; passim; see Hazine-i amire; imarah; ma'mur 

Amal; see mal 

An, — ayna, where, 527a & (n) 

An'am Allah, May God favour, 520b; in'am, gift, 165b; see na'im 

An'am, cattle, 317b 

Anha shay’ , top quality, 230b 

Anis; see haram 

Anis, name of coffee berry, 556b 

Aqdam, to do before (trans. ‘used’), 426b; v.n. igdam (q.v.); see qadim 

Agta‘, = E having nothing to support one, 319b (n) 

Aqta'a; see mugta* (qata 

Aqta'a, to assign a fief, 124b, 125a (n); iqta'(at), grant(s), assignment(s) of fief, fiefs, 5la&(n), 157a & (n) & 

b, 554a (n); see mugta’ ; iqtata'a, to assign property, 125a (n); see gati‘ah; ingata'a, to be terminated, 43b; = 

ikhtarama, to be broken, 423a & (n) 

Agqwal; see qayl 

Apadana, 352a, 353b, 356b, 358a & b 

A'rabiyyah; see bay'ah; ‘Arabiyyah 

A'rada (yu'nd), to offer for sale, 162b; see “arada 

Araha; see shafa 

Arammat; sec rimm 

Arba‘ bi-arba', four by four (applied to tabl-khanah), 146b (n) 

Ard (aradi), ground, land(s), 39b (n), 125a, 315a; ‘ayn al-ard, trans. land constituting wagf, 152b; aradat 

al-khamis, army lands, 37a, 39a; ard, floor, 47a; ardi, ground floor, 126b; ardiyyah, one storey house, 99b; 

building site, 152b 

Asaba, to receive, 233b (n); see sabah 

Asabi‘, fingers, 191b (n); a. haqq al-bayt, bundles of small sticks used in roofing, 481a 

Asad, lion, 527a 

Asadiyah/asatiyah, master craftsmen, 12b; see usta . 

Asas, foundation(s), 27a, 126b, 129b, 468a; asastyyah, fundamental, 152b 

Asatiyah; see asadiyah 

Asawir, bracelets, 184a (n) 

Asdara; see sadar 

Asfa; see saftyah (safi) 

Asfal; lower, 390b, 430a; see safil 

Athl, tamarisk, 320b, 481b 

Asfar; see sabb 

Ashrafi, gold coin, 69a, 75a (n) 

Ashraga; see shargi 

Ashrash, plant, 324b 

Asl (usil), base, basis, 122a (n), 190b (n), ants foot of mountain, 129b; = ‘arig, noble; asl-an wa-fasl-an, 

root and branch, 424b; asf wa-fasl, trans. honour and wealth, 191b (n); p ap line 191a; ugül, original 
b; asalah, quality, 190b (n); asl al-thaman, basic price, 234b; a. fi thaman, top price, 166b 

usul, preservation of capital, 166a (n); see ‘adah asliyyah; qalil; usul 


Astin (Pers. ), bi-astin, without sleeves, 192b (n) 

Aswad, type of grape, 271b 

Atabak, 51a, 62b, 63a & b 

Alan, female donkey, 191a 

Athar (athar), track, trace, 23a, 29a; al-athar, history, 233a; see ma'athir; ta’thir 
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Atkü, they recline, 313b (n); see muttaka 

Avir (Heb.), air, 427b 

A'wad, sticks, 230b (n); see ‘tid 

Awami, a. harad, steatite vessels, 313a (n); see qalfadah 

Awbash, rabble, 397b 

Awka, to tie up, 225a (n) 

Awkasa; see wakasa 

Auwliya’ Allah, God's chosen, 163b 

Awsa; see wastyy 

Auwsakh, dirt, 562b 

Awwal, al-awwal bi-'l-awwal, one after another, 426b; li-’I-awwal fi 'l-awwal, each one in turn, 234a; 
awwal ma bah, first of all, 551a; al-awwalun, those of ancient/former time, 99a; see jadd a. 
A'yan; see “askar 

Ayat, verses, 561b 

Ayna, where; see an 

Ayyar, month, 163b (n) 

Asal (yuzil); see ‘ayn 


*A, future prefix, 543b 

‘Aba, short vest of black and white goat's wool, 533a; ‘abah, cloak, 192 a & (n); ‘abayah, mantle, 539a (n) 
*Abbal, maker of agricultural implements, 263a; ‘iblah, renewing and sharpening ditto, 263a 
jana, slave(s), 26b, 83b, 84b, 87b (n), 167a, 255b, 522b; ‘abid al-dawlah, government slaves, 179b 

n 

‘Abrah, testing, 237b & (n); see ‘ibrah; t‘nbar 

‘Ad, again, still, yet, 150b, 166a (n), 169b, 192b (n), 544b, 545b, 561a; la ‘ad, 422a (n) 

"Adi (ya'ud), to return, 169b; see mu'atadah 
“Ada (yi'adi), to oppose, 551a; 'adatvah, hostility, 145b; ‘aduww (a‘da’), foe(s), 348a, 528a, 561a; sec i'tada; 
ta‘a 
‘Adad, number, bayt gawmi wa-‘adadi-him, 351b (n); see ‘adda 

‘Adah (‘awa orae 145b, 157b (n), 186b; usta Mer 5582; 'adah asliyyah, basic customary 
practice, 238b; 'adat al- an, local custom, 2 37a (n); jary-an ‘ala 'l-'adah, ne 429b; 
‘awa’ id mu ‘ak mujrat-un; customary observances, 183b (n); see 'adi; * aid; mw 

*Adadiyyah; see ‘adda 

‘Adam, scarcity, 164a 

*Adani, south, 44b, 429a, 441a; bayt ʻA., room with southern exposure, 460b, 468a 

*Adas, lentils, 548a (n) 

‘Adda, to count, 191b (n); ‘addah, a collection counted out with the hand, a ‘lot’, 228a & b; ma'dudah, 
counted out, 183b (n);  (darahim) "adadiyyah, ready money, 90b, 183a; see “iddah 

*Addal, to prepare a mixture and smelt it to make an alloy, 236a (n); ta'dul, mixture, alloy, 236a (n) & b, 
237a; 1a'di = ta'dul, Mandar (ot diver), 184a & (n); fiddat ta'dul al-danbah, silver of the alloy of minting, 
236b; ‘addal, to lay ‘down a pledge, 317b 

‘Adha (yu‘udhu) bi-' lah min al-Shaytan al-rajim, to take refuge in God from Satan the accursed, 522a 
‘Adhab, torture, 237a; ‘adhdhaba, to torture, 88b (n); 

"Adhab, dangling piece on woman's farradi (q.v.), 533a (n); *adhabah, tail of a kufiyyah, turban, 423a, 562b; 
see mua 

*Adhagi (‘adhagiyyat), polishing stone, 266a 

‘Adi, ordinary, plain, unornamented, 479a 

*Adidah (‘ada’id), stones for squatting in the lavatory, 442b 

‘Adl (‘udil), man of integrity, probity, 154a, 163a, 183a, 189a & (n) & b, 192a & b, 253a, 254a, 428b, 429a 
(n), 431b; al-‘adl al-amin, honest man of integrity, 183a, 233b; al-‘adl al-mu ber yp responsible man of 

ity, 225b; kc qae trustworthy persons of the village, 189a (n); ‘ad! t, 94a; ‘adl, just, 77a; 

a ad > most just, E eae s equitable practice, pas "idl, the like, pais ox 182b (n); ‘idal, 
contending parties, 3 17b; see ‘idlah; ; mu'tadil; mukhuta, 

‘Aduww; see ‘ada 

‘Afa, to find repugnant, 557b; see mu'ayyifah 

* Afaf, to abstain, 157a (n) 

‘Afiyah, health, 312b, 520b; see Jannah 

‘Afs, oak-galls, or substitute for them, 230a (n) & b (n) 

‘Ahd (4 uhud), covenant, pact(s), 397b, 418a, 536b; ‘ahd mughallaz/ghahz, firm oath/pact, 226a & b (n); 
akhadha 'a.m., to take a firm oath, 226b (n); = ‘ahd mu'aggad mushaddad, 226b (n); see ta'ahhad 

‘Ahir, headman (2), 165a & b & (n) 

‘Aj, ivory, 148a (n) 

* Aja'ib, wonders, 87b (n); see ta‘ajjab 

‘Ajal, wheeled carriages, 75a 

"Ajalah (‘ajal), well pulley, 526b; ‘a. h-'l-naqsh, small engraving cog-wheel, 266b; ‘ajjal, to imprint pattern 
with cog-wheel, 264: 

“Ajan (yi im), oed: 229a (n), 546b; ‘ajyimt, knead (f. i imper.), 545b; ‘ afin, dough, 545b, 546a, 5482, 
552b (n); 'aynah, ;s piece of dough, » 546b (n), 554a; wagt al-' ajin, lit. kneading time, i. e. breakfast, 33a; see 
ma' janah; sughayrah (saghir); 

‘Ajawi, breed of sheep, 170b 

“Ajaz (ya'jaz), less, minus, 225a, 229a (n); ‘aja’iz, old women, 555a 

*Agal; see ‘ajalah 

‘AL fi thaman, top price, 166b (n); see “amal ‘al 

“Alaf, fodder, 165a (n), 515b; ‘a. qurash, animal fodder, 190b (n); ‘ilwaf, pen for animal fattening, 441b (n); 
see ‘alif; ‘alufah, rations, 71b (n) 

‘Alam (a'lam), landmark, darb al-a‘lam, setting up landmarks, 170a (n); ‘a. al-bayad/sawad, see 255b 
‘Alamah, seal, 179b, 430a; ‘a. sharifah, noble seal, 180b; signature, 151a 

‘Alas, type of wheat, 128b, 230b (n), 544a 
*Alawah, min 'a., above, 549b (n); la ‘alawa , = 
“Alawi, descendant of ‘Ali, 77a; see IPN 

“Alib, star name, 32b 

“Alif, animal being fattened, 441b (n); see ‘alaf 
'Alim(* ulama’ ), learned man, 46b, 82b, 84b, 102b (n), 106a, 107b, 233a (n), 398a, 423b (n), 424a, 529a & b, 
passim; “alim fadil, 422a & b; see `allam; “ilm; hukkam a‘lam (hakim ) 

“Alla, to put up, 27b; ‘alla sagf-an, erect a storey, 430a; ta'liyah, erecting, 430a; see ‘alawah; ista‘la, etc. 
“Allam, to teach, 528b; see mu'allim; "ilm, etc. 
‘Allan, star name, 32b, 556a; Khamis, Sadis, Sabi‘, ‘A, 32b; see “asal 
*Allaq al-bina", support the building by pillars, 45b (n); mu‘allag, supported, 45b (n); see ta'allag 
‘Allat, to mix, 552a (n) & b; *ulut, mixture, 552a (n) & b; see ma'lat 
'Alüfah; see ‘alaf 
Al-‘Am, the past year, 32b; qabl al-'am, the year before last, 32b; ‘ami, a year old, 186b (n) 

amidi, ie ee g pillars, 47a; ‘amid al-hafalat, life and soul of parties, 231b (n); *umüd al-saj, columns of 

dagger shaft, 263a; see *ammad; i'timad 

bed e i work manufacture, 226a, 236a, 254b; ‘a. ‘al, workmanship; “amal al-bid' , first 
working (of plaster), 2 227b & (n); ‘a. da'if, poor work, 479a; ‘ epus ak wo work executed for a fixed sum, 
468a; ‘a. mswan{harim/nisa’, women's work, 477; “amal si od rape he wo Ae al-'a. al- 
" engagemen H Pry and MM ; 153a; 
‘amalah, commission, 315a; ‘amaliyyah bi-'l-yad, operation by hand, 479a; ‘alah pela. ly 
executed, 192b (n); share in proceeds of sale, 27 la; see 'amil; mu'amalat; bawtah; hirfah 
‘Amara, to inhabit, 125a (n); bring into good repair, maintain, 130a (n), 315b (n); “amarah, maintenance, 
building, 153b, 468a; 'amarat ‘usul-ha, maintenance of its » 152a; *ammar (in), builder(s), 12b, 
167b, 2 7a; * ‘amir, in good repair, 22b; see 'ammar; ‘imarah; mi'mar; ‘umar 

‘Amba, mango, 543b (n) 

‘Ambarud, pear, 543b (n); see 'anbarüd 
L^ rie cpi pa 28b, eie 67b, 74b, Ba bi 105b, 144a, 145a, 146a, 147a, 157a, 179b, 

, madani. 3 E B 30 

4lb (n); à., trained worker, 479b & (a) dec "mel. ‘ammalat; He i iani 2543 Katuk 
‘Amir; see khisanah 
‘Amm, paternal uncle, 167a (n), 250b, 312b; ‘a. (f. ‘ammah), parent in law, 251a; ʻa., used in 


step-father 250a; ibn al-‘ ‘ammah, cousin, 250b; bint al~“ "ammah, b ; 'ammati 
Lizah, in children's game, 527a; see zawj al-tammai ear sssi causin 13,2506 


ila a'la, 314b (n); see ‘alla, etc. 
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‘Amm; see al-khass wa-'l-‘amm; ta‘ mim; ‘ammah, the common folk, generality, 98a, 123a, 149a (n); ‘ammat 
al-sug, ordinary market folk, 165a (n); ‘umim-an, in general, 429b: see maslahah 

*Ammad (yi‘ammid), to make a dagger sheath, 264b; see ‘amiid (*amada) 

‘Ammalah(at), bakeress(es), 169b; = khabbazat, 561b 


‘Amya, blind woman, 552a 

* Anagid, clusters (of grapes), 528a 

‘Anat; see yamin 

‘Anbarid, = ijjas, pear, 527b; see 'ambarud 

*Andil ('anadil), name applied to non-tribal class, 254b 

‘Ani, on purpose, 314b (n) 

* Aniyyim (Heb.); see haqq 

‘Anwah wa-gahr-an, by force, 170b 

*Agabah, mountain pass, 81a, 150b 

* Aqada; see ijtima' 

‘Agar (a'gar), rainlands, 129a; ‘agar, estates, 154a; * aqarat, real estate, 316a 

‘Agara, to slaughter (li-, for), 42b, 189b (n); bs irn 'aqa'ir), slaughter beasts for sacrifice, 41b, 42b & (n), 
43a, 84b & (n), 89b, 91b; gimat al-'a., the cost of the slaughter beasts, 147a (n) 

*Aqd ('ugud), contract (al-dhimmah) of protection, 421b (n); *ugud al-dayn, debt contracts, 563a; see 


ʻA , arch, arched area(s) of window, 45a, 4422, 479a; ‘a. mulawwan, coloured glass area, 4422; half 
Had uid ) fanlight, t, 457b, 484a, ‘a. hajar|qamani, of alabaster, 484a; ‘a. Safi, plain glass ditto, 442a; 'agd, 
brid; 3 see *aqqad; zujaj 

‘Aq mirjan, coral necklace, 536b 

“Aqil (‘uggal), headman, 91a & b, 92b, 145a & (n), 146a & b, 147a, b & (n), 148a (n), 150b, 149a, 153b, 190a 
(n), 192b, 233a (m, 236b, 237a, 238a (n) & b, 239a, wx 253a & b, 254a, 255b, 256a & b, 418b, 425a, 
42 434b; a. al-hammāmiyyin, headman of the bath „522b;“ a. al-harah, headman of the quarter, 
147b, 188b (n);' à. al-habb|hubub, grain headman, TA ,255a; “a. "al-sig, headman of market, 165a, cf. 
IPN; * à. amin, trusted , 94a; Di pad term Heb.), 427a; sce ‘agl; * 

‘Aqiq, cornelian, 88a; agate, 128b (n), 273a 

“Agirah (*aga'ir); see ‘agara 

‘Aql, mind, intelligence, 167a, 557a; see ‘agil; ma'qulah 

*Aqqab, supervise, 148b; see ‘agabah; ‘igab 

*Aqqad, to construct arch, 128b; ‘agd, bridge, 88a; see ‘agd 

*Aqgarat, simples, 88a (n) 

Ar shame, shameful act, shaming, slight, 41a, 88b, 147a (n); mahw al-‘ar, expunging shame, 84a; see 
‘awn 


“Araba, to pay in advance, give earnest money, 165a (n); =‘ r b of inscription(?), 165b; 'arbin, earnest 
money, 165a (n) 

“Arabi; see balas; sabban; hashu 

Al-'Arabiyyah al-mahdah, pure Arabic, 40b; see ta'arrub 

"Arabiyyah, coach, 562b 

‘Arada, to display, 186a (n); ‘ard, displaying, 183a (n); see a'rada 

‘Arafah, see ‘Id 

‘Arah, loan, 427b; a'ara, to loan to, 427b 

‘Araq, mastic, 96a, 114b, 543a; “araqt, 168a, 171a 

“Araq, sweat, 520b (n), 561a; ‘argat al-hammam, the sweating of the bath, 520b (n), 521a; see “irg; ma'ragah 
“Ar'ar, juniper, 45b (n); ‘ar‘arah munashsharah, sawn juniper, 44a 

‘Aras, type leather, 227a & (n) 

"Arasah, plot, site, 426b, 427a, 429a & b, 430a & (n); 'arasat, 429a, 430a; 'arasat, open land, 4302; addit. 
plur. “aris, 269b, 429b, ‘urays, 430a (n); haqq al-'arasah, site-tax, 426b; taslim al-‘arasah, payment of 
site-tax, 427a; al-‘arasah al- , the site visited, 431b; see Miswaddah 

“Arbit, = ‘aribat, unfit for eating, 555b 

‘Arbun; see ‘araba 

‘Ard, ‘a. al-tannur, side of the t., 543b; see “arada; ‘ardah; see wagf al-‘a. 

‘Arid ('awarid), (mountain)side, 154a; ‘awarid, = ‘awabir, crossbars (of door), 483a & b 

‘Ar-in, ara, more naked, 226b (n) 

‘Arig, = asl, noble, 191b (n) 

‘Aris, bridegroom, 231b (n); see “arus 

‘Arish al-'inab, frame support for vines, 227a (n) 

‘Ariz, tough (of meat), 544b 

‘Arkah, polishing iron/steel, 263b, 266a; ‘arrak (yi'arrik), to polish with ‘a., 263b 

* Árüs ('arayis), bride(s), 231b, 424b; see ‘aris; ‘irs 

“As, small piece, 549b; = kasirah, 549b (n) 

‘Asa zaghirah, small stick, 551a (n); see ‘asiyy 

'Asab, tendons, 554b & (n); see “asb, *agib, ma'subah; ta‘assab 

‘Asafir, sparrows, 33b (n) 

‘Asal, honey, 550a, 556a & (n), 558b; ‘a. ‘Allani, honey of ‘Allan season, 556a; ‘a. aswad, black honey 
(substitute), 556a; ‘a. nubi, bee honey, 556a; ‘a. Sayfi, honey of Sayf season, 556a 

‘Asal, plant, 552b 

‘Asam Allah quluba-kum, May God preserve your hearts, 543b; see ‘ismah 

“Agar (ya‘sar), to stir, 551a & b (n); see ma‘ sarah; ‘usrah, ‘asir 

'Asb, ‘a. al-‘Id, Feast gift, 312b; see 'asab 

‘Asha’, evening meal, 154b, 312b, 557b; ‘asha wa-ghada, mid-day and evening meals (as a perquisite), 192a 
& (n); see “ashiyy; ‘isha’; ta "ashsha 

* š b(Him.) = ash‘ab, tribes, 42a; see sha'b 

‘Ashirah, sub-tribe, sept, community, 159b, 183b (n); see ‘ashr, etc. 

‘Ashiyy, sunset, 33b; evening, 520a (n); see ‘asha’ 

AL Ashr, the ten days of Dhu 'l-Hijjah, 33a (n) 

*Ashshar Allah khuda-kum|khuta-kum, May God make your steps tenfold, 543a & b; see mu'ashsharat; ‘ushur 
‘Ashura Day, 130a (n) 

*Asib (‘asa kein twists (of fodder), 561b; ta'assab, to make millet and lucerne into twists, 561b; sce ‘asab 
‘Asib (*iszoab, rcl pat of dagger scabbard, dagger with scabbard and belt, 240a & (n), 255b, 263b, 529a, 
532b, 538b; m 63a & b; see najjar 

*Asid, porridge, 186b (n), 5442, 548b & (n), 549a, 552a; pron. asit, 551a,b & (n); Yawm al-'agid, 551a (n); 
“assadah, woman maker of ‘a., SSla 

*Asil, space between window frame and wall, 479a; see 'aslah 

‘Aşil, late afternoon, 33b 
*Asimah, capital, 254a 

‘Asimi, type of grape, 271b 

‘Aşir al-khamr, pressing wine, 400b; see “asar 

‘Asit, see 'asid 

* Astyy, rod, stick, 529b; see “asa; 'asyah 

“Asjad, gold, 550b (n) 

"Askar, soldiers, 71b (n), 118b, 144b, 156a; al-‘askar al-mansur|al-' asakir al-mansurah, 131a, 146b (n); 
'askar nigam, regular army, 93b, 99b;. a'yan “askar, notable soldiers, 71b; ‘askari, soldier, 118b; ‘Askari, in 
children's game, 526a; see ma’mur; mu‘ 

'Aslah; see bina’, ‘asil 

“Agr, late afternoon, 33a & b, 1272, 189b (n), 310a, 516b, 525a, 535b; ba'd al-‘asr, later afternoon, 33a; bayn 
al-‘asrayn, between the two ‘afternoon periods, 33a 

“Asriyyiin, contemporaries, 102a (n) 

‘Ass, guard, 148a (n) 

*Assadah; see ‘asid 

'Agyah, small stick, 526a (n); see ‘asiyy 

“Ata, stipends, 85a 

-— empty handed, 161a 

al (a‘tal), sack of * ant leaf, 186a & (n); “atil (a'tal), containers, 186a (n); a'tal haqq al-bunn, 
ee-berry containers, 556b; ta'ril, cancellation, 487b (n); ta'til al-b., cancellation of house deed, 487b (n) 


“Atamah, nightfall, first third of the night, Night Prayer, 33b (n), 129a, 148a (n); see salla 

*Atar, chick peas, 552b & (n), 556a, 557b 

'Atfah, crook of dagger, 240a 

‘Atiq, freed, 77a; wine, 167b (n); see "itg; mi'attiq 

*Attar(in), perfumer, chemist, 167b, 185a (n); see ‘itr; mi'tarah 

‘Awabir, bars, 483a, 484a 

*Awagil, nisa' ‘awagil, old women, 171a 

“Awn (a'twàn), aid, 155b (n), 166b (n); see r'anah; ta‘awun 

‘Awrah, nakedness, something bringing shame (‘ar (q.v.)), indecency, 231a (n), 537b (n), 561b 
‘Awsaj, yellow dye, 265b 

‘Awshah (‘awashat), wooden platform for raisin drying, 271b 

Al-Awwa, star name, 32b 

“Awwad (yu‘awwid), to make a Feast gift (‘uwwadah (q.v.)), to relations, 312b; see ‘Id 

‘Awwad, to fill cartidge cases, 169a (n); mu‘awwid, filler of c. cs., 169a (n); see mu‘awadah; ta‘widah 
‘Ayb (‘uyub), defect, 190b & (n), 191b; insult, 83a (n); ‘uywb, vices in an animal, 425b; al-‘ayb al-shar'i, 
error p dect, 191a; al-radd bi-’l-“, ayb, rejection because of a fault, 145b; “ayyab, to find fault, 169b; = 
nakkaf, 43a 


‘Ayid, fee, charges, 149a, 184b (n); ‘@’id, return, 225b (n); ‘a’idah, duty, charge, 254b; see 'ad 

“Ayn (‘uyun), flowing source, 123a; = ghayl (?), 128a (n); see mi'yan; fawwarat 

‘Ayn, eye, 167a; ‘ayn al-ard, actual land, 152b; ‘ayn al-mawgufah, actual ueathed i in mortmain, 
150a; * ayn, evil eye, 522a, 562b; see saraf; azal (yuzil) al-'a., to remove evil eye, 557b; see hama mu'ayyan 
“Ayn, coin, 153b; money, 156a 

“Aysh, bread, 548a; see ma‘ash, muta'ayyish 

* Ayyanah, adna ‘ayyanah, cheapest kind, 229b 

*Azabah, unmarried girl, 319a (n); see ‘izbah 

‘Asaf, palm leaf, 186b (n); cf. ma'azif 

‘Azayah, patience, 433a (n) 

*Azjah, women's head-dress ensemble (descr.), 539a 

*Asm al-warak; see bu'sus 

*Azumah, invitation, 558b 

*Azza-k Allah, God honour you, 561a 


Ba, future prefix to imperfect tense, 56b, 561a, passim 

AI-Bà', B (in alphabetical mnemonic), 563a 

Bă‘ (yabi‘), to sell; see bay‘; hadir 

Ba'ale ha-batim (Heb.), house-owners, 426b 

Bab, door, 127b & (n), 558a; b. al-ijtihad (q.v.), 166b; see tannür; bawwabah 

Ba' d dha, after that, 239b (n); ba'da, then, 554a 

Bada (yibdi) li-, to appear to, 551b 

Badal, reciprocal distribution, 252b; see tabdül; badlah 

Badan; see zakat 

Badaswi, b. load, 191b; Badwi, tribesman, 167a, 316a (n); see badiyah 

Badda'a, to make an innovation, 434b; see bid'|bid'; bid'ah 

Badhr, crop, 170a; badhr laylah, milk (lit. crop) of a night, (expl.) 170a 

Badi, he who begins sale (yibda), 233b (n); bida, price for a thing sold on first day, 166a (n); see bid’ [bid 

Badi|bad-in, countryman, 43a, 182b, 186a (n); see badiyah 

Badirah, aggressive act, 147a (n); bawadir (pl.), angry sayings, 399a (n) 

Padah [bo fieran) ), countryside, steppe, 39a, 43b, 167a, 186a (n), 418a, 426a; ahl al-badiyah, countryfolk, 
a (n); see 


Badiah, dea p^ mibaddil, wearing a new b., 319a & b (n); see badal 

Badr, full moon, 530a 

Baghiyyat, prostitutes, 180b 

Bagh! ( bighal), mule(s), 226a 

Bash, tyranny, oppression, 324b; bagh-in (bughah), oppressor(s), 85a; bughat al-gaba’il, tribal oppressors, 
n 


Baharat, spices, 549b, 552b, 553a (n), 554a, 555a & b 

Bahhath, enquirer, 80a; bahth and mabhath, disquisition, 418a & (n) 

form) (baha'im|bahayim), donkey(s), 158a, 164a, 170b, 187b, 190b, 225a; = ‘irj, 190b (n); bhim, mules, 
n 


Bahmah, female calf, 190b, 319a (n) 

Bahr, sea, 527a; (subterranean) water, 27a, 80a; see buhayrah 

Bahth; see bahhath 

Bahthah (bahathat), sandals (with thick heels ?), 227a & (n) 

Ba'i'; see bay“ 

Ba'itah; see lugmah 

Bakh, (exclamation), 150b 

Bakhara (yibkhar)| bakhkhar , to cense, 557b, 558a; see bakhur 

Bakhasa, to wrong (defraud), 182a (n); bakhs al-kayyalin, defective measure of the measurers, 188a (n); 
bakhasa-hu haqqa-hu, he wronged him of what he was due, 182a (n) 

Bakhkh, blowing water from the mouth, 186b 

Bakhs; see bakhasa 

Bakhshawan (Tur.-Pers.), gardener, 169a 

Bakhur|bukhür, incense, aromatics, 152b, 185a (n), 458b, 557b; b. ma’ (descr.), 118a, 554b; see bakhar; 
bukhar; Jawi; mabkharah 

Bala, fine, 170a 

Balad, town, etc., 127b, 129a, 135a, 156a, 163b, 186a (n), 417a, 542a (n); balad rahb, ample town; see 
bilad; baldah 

Baladi, townsman, 186a (n); type of sheep, 170a; saman b., local ghee, 544b 

Baladiyyah, municipality, 98b, 157b, 158a & b, 1602, 256a, 523a; masalih al-b. , public services, 158a; 
ri'asat al-b., mayi ip, 98a, 185a (n); shu’tin al-b., affairs of the municipality, 256a 

Balagh; sce marsum; ablagh; mablagh 

Balah, song with refrain ya bala, etc., 313a 

Balag, type of stone, 45b & (n), 266b; white limestone, 468b 


LES ee 526b; b. ‘Arabi, 543a (n); Tab al-balas, name of children's game, 527a; balas Turki, prickly pear, 
a, 5 


Baldah, add 89a; district, 145b; see balad 
Al-Baldah, star name, 32b 
Baldi/bardi, bucket, 521a & b (n) 
Balid = mabludah, stupid, 561b 
Ball (yibill), to wet, moisten, 548a, 550b (n), 557a 
Balsas, to fall silent, 314b (n) 
Baliszah, cream of farine, = paliizah, 555b & (n) = palüdah, 555b 
Bamiya, ladies’ fingers, 228a (n), 553a 
Ban (yiban), to appear, 235a; see bayan 
Bana’ (sic), building, 504b (n); see bina’ 
Band (bunüd), children's ornaments etc., 239a; article, 149a (n); curfew, 148a (n); bunid al-la' ihat, clauses 
of the orders, 254a 
Bandalàt, packages (?), 158a 
tones port(s), sometimes applied to inland towns, 80a (n), 81b, 83a & b & (n), 88a, 91b, 182b & 
n 
Baniyyah, expl., 320a (n); see bina’ 

na’, builder, 424b, 479b (n); see bina’; banna'i, measurer of land, 487b (n) 
Bagal, white radish, 520b (n); see bagilla 
= ar, cattle, 190b & (n), 480a, 554b, 561b; Him. a; bagarah, cow, 527a; bagan, beef, 235a, 

; lahm al-bagan, 189b; lahm al-bagar, 128b, 23 Apis Mes, ci Rech 186a; see jazr 

i2 vessels (containers) of, 128b 
Bagdanus, = bagdunis, parsley, 554a 
Bagi, rest, remainder, 187b (n); bawagi, arrears, 94a; bagiyyah, = al-marja' al-wahid, sole resource, 319b (n) 


Glossary 


Bagilla, beans, 128b 

Baglawah(at), pastries, 534a, 554b 

Bara‘, dance, 80b (n), 319a (n); bar'ah, 319a (n), 521a (n) & b (n), 528b; see hawshariyyah 
Barad (yibrid), t to file, 263a & b; see mabrad; bard; to cool (plaster), 477a 


Barakah, blessing, good fortune, 90b & (n), 161b, 310a (n) & b (n), 349a & b; see burükha (Heb.); mubarak; 


Barakis, bales of bundles, 189a & (n) 

Baram (tibrim, f.), to knead (dough), 545b, 554a; barm al-fitiah, spinning, 315b 

Barasah, onion, 315b; see burasah 

Bard, cold, 501a, 562a; see daribàt; barid, cold, 70a, applied to plaster, 227b (n); see shagi -harid (shaqa); 


Bardah, = Tur./Pers. pardah, curtain, 442a 

Bardag (baradiq), cup, 544b, 553a 

Bardi; see bald 

Barba, to be quit of, disassociated from, 41a (n), 164a (n); abri-kum, I declare you quit of, 41b; bari’(ah), 
innocent, 526b; see tabarra'a 

Band; see Da'irat 

Barikah (barik), pool(s), ablution pool(s), tank(s), tank room in hammam, bath, 227b (n), 390b, 511b and 
(n); see birkah; buruk; and cf. birk, 134b (n) 

Bariq; see Da’irah 

Barigi, type of pot, 313b 

Banyy; see gharah 

Barnamaj al-islah; see salah 

Barqug, apricot, 176a, 526a, 543a (n), 557a & (n); habbat al-b., 557a; = mishmish, 128b, 186b (n); see 
gawga 


Al-Barr, countryside, hinterland, 156b, 188b (n); barriyyah, country, 398b 

Barrad (yibarrid), to (make) cool, 554b; ibrid, cool (imper.), 549a; see bard 

Barshah ( birash), galliot, 81a & b 

Barti, breed of sheep, 170a 

Barüd, gunpowder, 70b; barut, 167b; see mibwarit 

Ba's, might, 86b (n) 

Basal, onions, 312b, 555a; see busalah 

Basal (yibsil), it cooks, 235b 

Basar (tibsir), to see, 561a; absara (tubsir), ditto, 314b (n) 

Basata fi 'l-ard, to spread on the ground, 184b (n); basit = mufarrish, spreader, 268a; see mibsatah 

Bashi', foul, 562a; sec absha' dise 

Bas ur. basi ), boot, shoe, sli; , 226b & (n), 227a, 400b, 538a; woman's 

Bashmag (bash = AS wt ss for muddy street, 226b (n); band Yamaniyah, 165b (n); 

tabashmaq, to wear, — on, a boot, 226b (n); see mibashmig 

Basirah (basa'ir), legal documents, 25b; house-deeds, 237a, 487b, 563a = makatib, 563a 

Basmah (absum), fingerprints, 561a; b. (basamat), striped (mukhattat), cloth, 561a 

Basmalah, 343a, 349a & b; see bismillah 

Bata/abta (yibü|yubü, = ta'akhkhar), to delay, take a long time, 319a (n), 321b (n) 

Batalah, ahl al-, rascals, 433a 

Batatah, potatoes, 553a 

Bathth, ground sugar powder, 185a (n), 543a (n), 555b 

Baril, false, 312a 

Batim; see ba‘alé 

AL-Batin, wealth tax, 158b; zakat batinah, 158a; see batn 

Batn al-Hut, star name, = al-Risha, 32b 

Bain, tribal section, 42b (n); batn al-wadi, valley bottom, 125a; see *umr; sagf 

Bani; see hajar 

Battah, leather container, 232b (n) 

Battaniyyah, cover, blanket, 558b 

Battikh, melon, 543b (n) 

Bawl al-dam, blood in urine, 72a 

Bani, breed of sheep, 170a; type of wheat, 542a 

Bawrah, = kasad al-sug, sluggishness of market, 166b (n) 

Bawram (yibawrim), to make round, 554a 

Bawrazan (Tur.), trumpet, 150a; darb al-b., to blow, sound trumpet, 150a 

Bawsh, Pashas, 432a 

Bawtah = ‘amal al-bayt, housework, 562a 

Bawtagah, crucible, 226b (n) 

Bawwabah, place of entry of mosque, 390b 

Bawwah, to bellow, 106b 

Bay‘ , selling, purchase > 165a (n), 186b, 254a, 431a (n); bay‘ sang, a thief's price, 166b; bay' al-hadir 

li-'l-bādī, townsman on behalf of a countryman, 186a (n), 233b; bay' al-tas‘ir, sale with | price-fixing, 

164b (ny; al-bay' wa-'l-shira' , effecting a sale, 184b; ahl al-bay' wa-'l-shira', merchants, shopkeepers, 82a, 

432b; -mishtari/mushtar., petty dealer, ‘merchant 166a & b(n), 167b, 527b; bay'ah, wares for sale, 

166b (p); a^i [bay , vendor, 161b, 254a; buyw' , selling, 163b; al-bay' bi-"l-jumlah, ; wholesale, 183b (n); see 

mubta'; qanun 

= ata, t allegiance, 43b; bay'ah, allegiance, 84b, 420b;bay'at al-‘Agabah, 41a; bay'ah A'rabiyyah, 
3b. grinds 43b; taslim al- gf ciu owledgment of af allegiance, 82b; see mubdyd ok i 

Pur whiteness (in horse's eye), 225b, (n); (sheet of) paper, 147b; type of grape, 271b; see ‘alam; abyad 

Bay'ah, allegiance; see baya'a 

Bay'ah, wares; see bay* 

Bay'ah, leeks, 315b, 549b, 552b, 553a, 554a, 555a 

Bayan, register, 231b; rhetoric, 316b; bayanat, lists, 156a; see bayyana, tarjumán 

Baydah (bayd), egg(s), 550a (n), 558a & b; shirb bayd, egg drink, 557b 

Bayn, ma bayn = dha, but perhaps future particle ba, 561a 

Bayram; sce sitarah 

Bayraq (bayariq), flag(s), 320b (n) 

Baysah, copper coin, 166b 

Bayt (buyut), house 44a, 45b, 10h; 227b (n), 460b, 468a, 543a; b. kamil, whole house, 441a; muss bayr, half 

house, 441a; t, quarter of a house, 441a; ma yikün bayt, no not a house at all, eden eodd roam Ha; 

45b, 122b; senses discussed, 37a; temple(s), 45a, 122b (n), 130a, 434a; b. in children’s game, 526a; buyüt 

al-'ilm, 41b; Bayt al-Mal (buyut al-amval), 84a, 92b, 94b, 95a, 144a, 153a, 158a, 159a, 190a, 31 YAN 428a 

mi qawmi wa-‘adadi-him, 351b (n); b. al- sah, armoury, 70b; al-buyut al-kibarat, wealthy houses, 

urat, big houses (families), ), 170a; ‘amal al-bayt; see bawtah;khal; silah; wakirat 

Baytàr|bitar, farrier, 191a & (n), 225b; baytarah, farriery, 181b, 225b 

Bayya'; see bay‘ 

Bayyana, to make clear, 423a; sec ban; bayan 

Baziyyah (bazaya), married woman servant, 314a (n) 

Bazz, cloth, 81b, 156a, 182b (n), 184b, 265a; al-b. al-da‘if, inferior quality cloth, 434b; sug al-b., cloth 

market, 252b 

Beglerbegi|belerbey(i) (Tur.), official rank, 70b, 73b, 74b 

Beylerbeylik, 71a 

Bř ah, synagogue, 44b, 391b, 400a, 421a & b (n) 

Bid'[bid', ‘amal al-b., first working of plaster, 227b & (n); see badi 

Bidi‘ ada'i') L Commodities ities, goods, my 163b, 165b (n), 166a (n), 183a (n), 192a, 231b, 254a, 

432b, 542b; Buda'ah, 164a (ny; tavwnd al-bida‘ah. , bringing goods, 185a (n) 

Bid'ah (bida‘), innovation, new practice, heresy, 86b, 99b, 152b, 157a, 234a; see badda'a 

Biddah’, min biddat, = min mithl, 538a & (n) 

Bikar, compasses, 481b 

poral 295: see Beylerbey(i) 

Bil, camels, 554b; see ibi 
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Bilàd (buldan), country, district, etc., 67b, 98a (n), 417b (n), 420b, am-bilad, 551a, 557a; bilad mahjurah = 
mahjar, puras ied pes pasture, 170a (n); b. al-qiblak, northern districts, 94b; shaykh al-b., 316a (n) 
Bilayirs/Players, cigarettes, 526b 

Bilsin, lentils, 548b, 552a (n) & b, 557a 

Bilzigi|blayzigi (bilayzig), bracelet(s), 239a 

pc ptor nsn d ras , 461b; al-b. al-'aslah, descr., 469b & (n); bind al-libin, building 
Bina’, 45b(n 3al x n); 

in Le poe d SN pa cond e gomqed es f bonding brick, (descr. ),472b 

Bindah|bundah (binad|bunad), bales, 158a & (n) 

Bindarah, slipper-shoes (?), 538b & (n) 

Binn, coffee; see bunn 

Bingir; see ‘ugdat 

Bint, b. al-‘amm, b. al-khal/khalah, defined, 250a & b 

Bint al-sahn, name of dish, 543a, 550a & b 

Bir (abar), well(s), 19b (n), 427b, 527a, 544b; al-bir al-‘ulw, upper part of well, 427b; see masar 
Birdhawn, horse, 81b 

Birdugan; see 

pr green peas, 168b; chick-pea broth, 552b; also pron. bira‘i/bara‘i, 552b (n); imbar'i, cooker of biri, 


Birj, bird cage, 263a; see burj 

Birk, type of stone, 134b (n) 

Birkah (birik), pool, reservoir, 26b, 101b (n), 152b, 321a & b (n), 325a, 514a (n); see bartkah 
Birmah; see burmah 

Birr, wheat, 312b, 545a, 550a, (n), 551b; see burr; malay; qurt 

Birri, breed of sheep, 170a 

Bisbas, chillies, 178b, 545a (n), 552b, 553b & (n), 554a, 553b, 561a; b. madgiig, chillies, 177b 
Bism al-Basimi, name of a recitation, 560b, 561a 

Bismillah, 563a 

Bistanji (Tur.), rentee farmer, 460b; see bustan 

Bir; see baytar 

Biz (abyaz), engraving tool, 266b; needle, 264b; see khatt 

Bizbuz, tapless pipe end, 516a 

Bizz (abzaz), teat(s), 314b (n) 

Buhar, name of weight, 75b & (n), 76a & b 

Buhayrah, lake, 127b (n); see bahr 

Bukhar (abkhirah), engrained body dirt, 521a; see jahrah 

Bukhl, meanness, miserliness, 426a (n); see hidhg 

Bukhür; see bakhur 

Bukur, breakfast time, 33a 

Bula‘; see Sa'd 

Bulajah, roofing of stone slabs, tiles, 481b 

Bundah (bunad); see bindah 

Bundug (banadia), gun(s), 42b (n), 68b & (n), 83a, 93a, 183a (n), 317b, 465a; banadig, pop-guns, 526b; see 
khashab al-b. 


Bundugani, arquebusier, 70a 
Bundugi, Venetian; see jawkh 
ope coffee berry, 556b; b. safi, pure coffee, 556b; pron. binn, 556b (n); see khalas al-bunn; gahwah; qishr 


Bujah, place, 40b, shes (n), 549a (n) 
Bugshah (bugash|bi coin name, 86a (n), 158a & b, 162b (n), 166b, 170a & b (n), 177b, 182b, 183b & 
(m). "184a & (n) & b a 186a, 188a & (n) & b, 189a (n), 190a & b, 191b, 192a, 225a & b, 226a, 227a & b, 
228a & b (n), 229a & b, 230a & b, 235a, 238b (n), 239a (n), 254a & b, 270a, 272a, 559b; darahim bigash, 86a 
(n); bugshah, a cloth, 184b (n); = surrah, cloth wrapper, 520a 
Buràgah, spring onions, 552a (n), 553a 
Burayk, a sweet, 556a; see barakah, etc. 
Burd (burid), striped material of wool, 128b, 183a (n) 
Burdagan|burtugan, snuff, 177a 
Būri (bawari), pipe-bowl(s), 176a & b, 182a, 229b & (n) 
raihi (abraj), tower(s), 71a, 72b; see birj 
urmah (buram), cooking pot, 225a (n), 228b & s 229a; pl. barayim, 167b (n); also pron. birmah, 543b 
(8), 544a & (n), 550b (n), Sota, 5554, 259; see "ii s " 
Burgu“, veil, black face panel, 94a, 145b, descr., ps (n), 540a (n) 
Burr, wheat, 128b, 146a, 542a, 545a, 548b (n); pron. birr, 545a, 546b, 557b (n); Him. br, 542a; lubàb al-b., 
heart of wheat, 550a; lubb al-b., ditto, 548b (n); al-burr al-sakhin, hot wheat (bread), 551a; burr, starch, 
183a (n); see malaj; qurt; rigmah (razam. 
Burtugan, orange, 543b (n); see burdagan; shammah 
Buruk, troughs for animals, 543b (n); see barikah, etc. 
Burükha (Heb.), blessing, 425b 
Burish, brush, 266b 
Busalah, onions, red onions, 315b, 552a (n), 554a; see basal 
Bustan, garden, 19a, 25a, 460b, 461a; see bistanji 
Bu‘ sis = ‘agm al-warak, tail-bone (of animal), 235a (n), 555a (n) 
Al-Butayn, star name, 32b 
Buyw' , selling, 163b; see bay‘ 
Ba(w)rtm (Him.), seed, grain (?), 165b (n) 


Chok|chok (Tur.), a lot of, 312b (n) 
Chükha; see jawkh 

Chüqah; see jawkh 
Cudda; see ku'dah 


Da'à (yad'ü), summon 43a, 418b; to pray, 3122; da'i, call, summons, mrs dat (du'ah), 

missioner, office in Fatimi da da‘wah, 50a, 56b, 57a, 59a, 348a; Da‘i Mutlaq, 58a (n); da'wah, mission, etc. 
50a, 56b, 57a, 58a, 72a, 77a, 83b, 84a &b, 88b, 91b, 94b, 101b; da‘wa, accusation, 236b; bi-da‘wa, on the 
grounds, 237a; idda‘a, to make da'wah (of Imam), 77a; see da'wah; du‘a’; du'at al-iglah ‘(salaha); istad‘a; 


Da‘ pry to rub, 520b 

Dabaj (yidbij), to bake, 548b 

Al-Dabaran, star name, 32b 

Dabbagh, tanner, 127a, 167b, 234b; see midbaghah 

Dabbah (dawabb), beast, 225b (n), 226a, 231a; samsarah li-'l-dawabb, animal hostelry, 243a, 247a, 275a 
Dabbus (dababis); see maratiq 

Dafa (yidfa), to heat, 273a; dafa, warmth, 314a (n); see dafi 

Dafa‘a (yidfa'), to pay, 234b (n); daf, bride price, 146a (n); daf'ah, lot, issue, 75b; see midfa* 

Dafana, to bury, 22b 

Dàfi warm, 550b, 556a; dafi’, hot water, 554b; dafi dafi, very hot, 545b; dif’, warmth, 33a (n); see dafa; 


Dafrak ma", a fill of water, 544b 

Daftar (dafatir), ter, 72b, 75a, 92a, 156a, 321b (n); quire = karrásah, 429a & (n); d. 
comprehensive roll, 153a; Daftar al-Suq, Market Register, 190a; defter (Tur.), 71a (n); ng Defierler 
Daftardar, financial secretary, 98b, 153b; defterder (Tur.), 74b 

Daghmar, = ittajaha, to set out, 314b (n) 

Dahhan (yidihhin), to grease, 549a; see dihn; duhan 

Dahiyah, man of cunning, 149a (n) 

Dahjah, battling, 161a 

Dahgah, step, 161a 

Da; see da‘a 

Dali, manager of water, 25b; see dawah; dali: 

Da'ir, Ende. 422b (n); da'irah mustadirah, round circle, 185b (n); nus; d., half circle decoration, 481b; 
dagin, decoration of row of circles, 479a; da’ir|dair, wall, 70b, 429a, 43 1b; ; dayir (dawa’ ir/dawayir), key(s), 
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181b, Zee ll x gla = dawwar, balcony of minaret, a‘la wa-asfal, upper and lower, 90b; see 
dawwar; madwar; 


Da'irat al-Barg wa-'l-Barid, Posts and Telegraph Office, 93b; see Awgaf 
Dakam, to beat, 236b & (n); dakmah, a blow, 236b & (n); dukmah, woman's caftan, 561a 
Dakakin, shops, 315b (n) 
Dakhl, income, 319b (n), 320a (n) 
Dakhili; see wagf; al-Dakhiliyyah, Ministry of Interior, 254a; see madkhul; dawakhil 
Dakhkhana 'ala, to smoke against, 177b; see dukhn; madkhanah 
Dakkah, seat, 512a, 520b; see dukkan 
Dal (yadiil), to become old, 186b (n), 399a (n); see dayil 
Dalaka, to rub, 520b; dallak, masseur, 523b (n); see madlakah 
Dalil, proof, 153a, 182b; adillah tafsiliyyah, clear proofs, 316a 
Daliyyah, — sahlah, easy, 318b (n) 
Dalla (yidill), to deal as broker, 183a; = yislah, 184a (n) 
Dallah, coffee j jug, 5582; dilal, metal pots, 313a 
Dallal, commission agent, broker, 146a, 159a, 162b-163b, 165a,183a & (n), 184a & (ay kb in» 185a (n), 
186a (n), 238b (n), 2682, 4252, 487b (n), 559b, 561b; al-d. ` al-gharib, 184a (n) & b (n); d. al-kutub, book 
broker, 90a; dilalah, commission fees, 181b, 184a; see f 
Dali, bucket, 263a, 544b; see da'ili; dawah 
Dam (dima’), blood, 102a, 577b; batol al-dam, 72a; pron. damm, 549b; see daribat al-d. 
Dam, mà dam, as long as, 167a 
Dama, tric-trac, = dumnah, 525a 
Damghah, stamp, 184a (n) 
Damir, type cloth, 192a (n) 
Al-Dani, after evening, lit., the near, 33b 
Dann (dinan), wine jars, 69a 
Dannaq, = ittajaha, 320b (n) 
ig, flour, 229a, 230b (n), 545b, 550a, 554b, 556a; Him. , dgg, 542a; d. al-birr, = razum, 550a (n); d. fars, 
b ofasi flour, 545a; d. Misri, lit. Egyptian flour, 545b, 550b; d. baburi, imported flour, 545b (n); d. 
Rumi, corn flour, 55 i £ 
(yiduqq), to beat (drum), 146b (n); (fem. imper.), = ikhbizi, put on the side of the tannur, 545b; 
poy iere ; midgagah; shugi (iria dis 


Daqqah, chopped up beef stew, 555a 
Da Ë )fi ’l-tahin, to make ground flour soft, 225a & (n) & b; to take minute care, 188b (n); dagig, 
seru S, 
Dar (yidur), circulate (of money), 167a; see dawwar 
Dar (dur), house(s), 125a (n), 132b, 135b, 154a, 430b, 526b; tower-house, 556b; dur al-nusul, inns (?), 
135b; Dar al-Adab, House of Correction, 236a; dar, territory, 43b; see hijrah; Dar al- -Darb (darab) 
Dara, to know, 422a (n); dan, knowing, 422a 
Daraf (diraflduruf), half-door, shutter(s), 427b, 442a 
Daraj, steps, 46a; d. rukham, marble stairs, 45b; taht al-daraj, under the stairs, 441b (n); daray(i), stairway, 
staircase, 427b, 441a; diraj, ‘stairs, 481a; see mudarraj 
Daraja, to make tours, 239a (n); darraj, travelling workman, journeyman, 239a & (n) 
Darak (adrak), responsibility/ies, 91a, 238b; see idrak 
Daras, biyidnis, to purr (cat), 312b (n) 
Darb, wall, city quarter or fort (discussed), 61a (n), 129b, 487b (n), 507b iom sur, wall, 61a (n), 130b; 
Py dre al-durüb, ane ed walls, 148a, 156a; darb mudawwar, round (fort?), 130b; uncertain sense, 130a (n) 
darb, quarter, 45a 
Darbzan yuvalaği (Tur.), cannon balls, 71b 
Dardah (yidardih), v.n. dirdah, parading as a public example, 150b 
Darf (duruf), window shutters, 457a 
Dan; see dara 
Darrah, to swing on a madrahah (q.v.), 312b 
Darraj; see daraja 
Darras, to teach, 563a; to ‘teach’ the tanniir, i.e. train, break it in, hansel it, 543b, 554a & b; v.n. tadris, 
544a; darīs, reading of Qur'an, 312b; dirasat bayn al-‘Ïdayn, study period, 316b; see dawāris 
Dasa‘ ee to steep cloth, 265b 
Da'sah, dance, 521a (n) 
Dasam (yidsin), to grease, 549a; dasam, fat, 555b; dusumat al-lahm, fatty bits meat, 552b; hajat dasimah, 
fatty things, 554a 
Dashiyy(at) (unconfirmed), semi-circular file, 267a & b 
Dathara, to be covered over, 24a 
Da‘wa, d. Kadhibah, mischievous plea, 317b 
Dawadirah, attendants, 423a 
Da‘ wah (da‘awat), invitation(s), 225a (n); see da'à; mustajab al-da‘awat, (mosque) in which prayers are 
answered, 311b, 330a (n); see istajaba 
Dawakhil, offal, 555b; see dakhih, etc. 
Dawali, bucket-watered land, 27a; see da’ift 
Dawanis, coins, 74b; see darras 
Dawat, pencase, 240b 
Dawbali, large clay or gourd vessel, 544b 
Dawkhah; see sayyakh 
Damak (duwal), rule, ruler, government, state, dynasty,27a, 30b, 80a (n), 149a, 158a, 236a, 324b; sultan 
vernor, 237b & (n); dalat dawlat-kum, expl. , 399a (n); jimāl al-d. , camels of the d. ,527a & b; see ‘abid; 
; rizq; sa'adah; sikkat al-duwal 
Dawhi; see qanun 
Dawm-palm, = fird, 135b 
Dawr, storey, floor, 441b, 455b, 486b; pron. dor, 441b; dawrah, a walk, 312b; see dar; da'ir; dawwar 
Dawshan (dawashin), 41b, 91a, 150a, 170a (n), 225a; 240b 
Dawwal, to make go round, distribute, 239b (n); cf. dāl; dawlah 
[iren ap top, 527b 
go round, 239b (n); dawwar, , 167a (n); dawwar = dayir, balcony of minaret, 
Sd. d.as salla la, Fonperlower balcony, 311b; dawa'ir al-nuwab, watch-towers, 1502; mudawwar, round, 
b; see ; davis ir; dar; dawr 
Dawwas (yidauxois), to smooth dagger-blade, 263a 
Dayil, old; see saman ; dala 
Dayma|dima al-Sham:, a Syrian cloth, 425a, 533b (n) 
Daymah (diyam), kitchen, 442b, 543b, 562a; tadbir al-daymah, economy in kitchen, 166a; daymah, 
traveller's hut, 522b; sec siyyah 
Dayn (duyiin), debt(s), 72b, 167a, 425b; *ugud al-dayn, debt contracts, 563a; see istadan 
Defter; sce daftar 
Defterdar; see daftardar 
Defterler (Tur.); see ras 
Deme (Heb.); see orah 
Dibs (Him. dbs), honey, 542b & (n) 
Dihfiz (dahaliz), entrance hall, vestibule, 313b, 314a, 441a, 481a, 525b, 560a, 561b 
Dd fresh butter, 522a; d. haqq al-qazaqiz, rendered fat, 555a (n); dihanat, oils, 186b; see dahan; duhn; 
lahin 
Dihs; see tihs 
Dirah|nyjrah, cow-pea, 553a (n) & b (n), 543b (n) 
Dik, cock, 527a; brass pipe-bracket, 176b 
Dilalah; see dallal 
Dima; see 
Din, religion, 504b (m, 531a (n); see diyanah; imam mutadayyin 
Dinar, 41b (n), passim 
Digg; M pe M 
Dirham , silver coin, 41b (n), 228b (n), 229a (n d. asdas, 129a (n); darahim ma 
coined dirhams, 151a (n); see Dist idc ea a gd ipta qu a " — 
Ditha’ , name of season, 32b 
Diwan (dawawin), administration, government, 80a, 98b, 155b; room, main family room, 24b, 441b, 


442b,444b, 455a & b, 461b, 468a, 4892, 492a, 496b, 497b, 498b, 500b, 514a & b, 524a; with pl. dayawin, 

stones (def.), 26a 

OMM Hoods 41a & b (n), 42b, 83a (n), 156a, 423b (n); iftarag diyah, to divide out blood-wi 
ment, 

Diyanah, religion, 417a; see din; fadl 

Dizdar (Tur.), constable, 70b. 

Du‘a’, prayer, blessing, 161b, 312a; see daa 

Dubba, pumpkin, gourd, 544b, 552a; dubbah, 549a (n), 553a 

Diid, worms, 543a 

Duhan, oil paint, 483b 

Duhn, oil, 232b (n); see dihn 

Duhul, drum, 46b 

Dukhn, tobacco, 176b (n), 274a; bulrush millet, 551a & b (n); see dakhkhana; madkhanah 

Dumnah, tric-trac, 525a; see dama 

Dunya, world, 501a; lowest class (of Jews), 395a; see adna 

Duqduqah, tobacco dust, 177a 

Keen (duqaq), hollow ball-bead (silver), 184a (n), 239a, 562b; = naqshah, 239b (n); d. muharrafah, 536b 
5 agga 

Durr, pearls, 504b (n) 

Duru', hanging chains (ornament), 533a (n), 534b (n) 

Dushman (Turco-Pers.), foe (expl.), 561a 

Dust, pot, 150b, 499a (n), 544a; see tast 

Duti, = dhoti, cloth, 75b (n) 

Duwaà', medicine, 255b (n); see tarah 


Dhabah, to purses 84b; dhabihah (dhaba’th), slaughter animal (Him. dbyhm), 4192, 426a, 542a, 558b; 
dhaba’th al-a‘yad, animals ‘slaughtered at feasts, 427a; dh. al-sa’ir, animals slaughtered on ordinary 
occasions, 427a; see madhbah 

Dhahab, gold, 75a, 76b; ahl al-dh., expl., 395b (n); harf dhabab ahmar, red gold coin, 75a (n) 

Dhahab, flood water fields, 165a 

Dhahal, disease of grapes, 90b & (n) 

Dhahaz (yidhhaz) (unconfirmed), to sharpen blade, 263a 

Dha’ib, defender, 528a 

Dhakar, male, 77a; dhakar wa-untha, tenon & mortice, 483a; cf. dhikr 

Dhakha'ir (sing. dhakhirah), ammunition, 95a 

Dhall, humiliated, 397b; thawb (athwab) al-dhill(ah), demeaning clothing, 98a (n), 417a 

Dhamul, fancy bread, 550b. 

Dhannabab/dhinnabah, projection for finger on top of pot handle, 225a (n), 544b 

Dhar’, measurement, 45b 

Dhara (yidhra), idhra (imper.), to sow, 230a (n) 

Dharah, name of tree, 44a (n) 

Dharr (yidhirr), to scatter, le, 554b & (n); dharur, a| ué (silver work), 238b, = hat, 238b (n); 
dhirrih milh, Pinch of salt, 544b; dhirar; see hlbahs sec ae’ à kasa a 
Dhawa’ib, wolves, 528a 

Dhawat, notables, 153b 

Dhibl haqq al-mawashi, cow-dung, 227b (n) 

Dhikr (adhkar), collects, 561b; see mudhakkarat; tadhkirah 

Dhillah: see dhalil; saghar (saghir) 

Dhimmah, protection, 61b; (* bs Cad) dh., contract of protection, 395b (n), 421b (n), 430a; fi dhimmah, in trust, 
146a (n); see kharm; madhmüm 

Dhinnabah; see dhannabah 

Dhira‘, cubit, 44a, 128a, 182b, 183a & (n), 192b, 227a (n), 429a (n), 468b, 479b (n), 526a; dhira' al-hadid, 
325a-b (n); dhira‘ wa-rub‘ wa-thumn, 183a (n); passim; see dhar’; madhra* 

Al-Dhirà', star name, 32b 

Dhirah; see dhurah 

Dhirar; see hilbah 

Dhirrih; see dharr 

Dhoti; see dut 

Dhu 'I-Figar, name of *Ali's sword, 312a 

Dhubalah Carga long strips pastry, 5508 & (n); dhabā’il, wicks, 315b 


Dhurah|dhirah, ium, 89b, 90a, 150a, 168b, 225a (n), 270b, 274a, 446b, 486a, 487a & b, 526b, 
542b, 543b, Siqa, 545 545a & (n), %48a & (n) & b, "5492 & b, 551a & b & (n), 552b, 553a o» 556a, 557a; 
thamarat al-dh. |.) ripening of millet, 170b (n); dh. Hindiyyah, maize, 94b; see jashüsh; qasab 


Dhurriyyah, descendants, 150b; wagf al-dh., 149b 


Dabbah, dabbat al-shufrah, ferrule of knife, 240b 
Dabikh; see tabikh 
Dabr, corner, 44b; dubr, corner stone, 227a (n), 227b 
Dabt, control, 187b, 188b (n); dealing, 238a (n) & b; arrest, 238b; see madbatah 
Al-Dabtiyyah al-' Arab, Zaptieh, 94a 
Dafar, cord (?), 75a (n) 
Dahha (yidahhi), to dry in sun, 272a; see duha'; madha 
Dahiyyah, animal slaughtered at Feast, 235b nd 
Da‘if (du'afa' |du'uf), poor, weak, unarmed, hting classes (def.), 22a, 29a & (n), 83b, 85a (n) & b, 
n 93a, 125b, 154a, Toda, 177b; d EY Sb. D ur. da'afah, 83b, 433b; ikhafat al-qu‘afa’ , 
tening of the d., 106a (n); ahl al-dw' f, thi 33a; daʻif, inferior quality, 187a, 233a,234a (n), 434b, 
5 ;ad'af, poorest quali ity, 230a; Bel dir grid cil rre Shakhsiyyah 
Dajijak, spinning top, 527b 
Dakkish|takhish, chick-peas, 557a-b 
Dallal, epithet of al-Dajjal, 562b 
Dana (agman), t to we, 184b (n); durimina, teed, 188a; v.n., tadmin, responsibility, 184b 
ponsibility, surety, 129a (n), 170b, 183a, 238b; damanah, responsibility, 
ON b (0,2 as diues cmd , obligatory EDI a 182a, 231a; damin, nsible, 
170b, 31a & (n); daman = qabal, farming taxes, etc., 155a, 157b (n); shuyükh al-daman, (def.) 155a 
Damj/dumaj, dung fuel, 395b; see mudammij 
Da'n, sheep, ewe, 232b (n), 235a (n); d. samin, plump sheep, 128b 
Daq, d. al-hal, to be in bad state, 557a 
b (yidrub), to beat, used in various senses; to forge dagger blade, 263a; to blow, sound trumpet, 150a; 


tsm lute, de egi E por AA repe ems ».m., 33b; t DRE IG .), beat 
mappe siais; n); ; darb , setting up landmarks, darab 
al-dalu, to down to o water, 544 An Dar, Mint, Tha. 229a & (n), 2368, 244b; ,al-darbat al-ülā, 


former currency a lme m darbat msf. tunm, mark of sixteenth of gadah, 1 Ea (ni; detial; minting money, 

236a (n) & b; ahi al-d., (Jewish) coin smiths, 236a (n); d. — ee ect 

236a; darahim Den cune d. 5, 151a (n); darrab, siver ium 168b; duri, bea 

pues 236b; h, coinage, 237a & b; danibah (dara'ib) greed 83b, 165b (n), 420b. 4 al- 
Baladiyya, Manici taxi ier . al-dam, blood- -money tax, la; | al-mukhaddar, vegetable tax, 553b 

(n); daribat, = bard, cold spells, 5622; see madrab; midrabah; 


5 gatot 
Deta to fart, 117b (n), 320b(n) 
Darawah, bi-dùn d., without consistency, 42b 
Darf, gourd-scoop, 549a (n) 
Daribah; see darab 
Darr (yidurr), to harm; rls yl’ Ft , adrar, detriment, 157a, 164b; darurah, detriment, injury, 237a; darüriyyah, 
obligatory; see 
Panu darb 
Daw’, light, 33b; see d. salam; daw’ barah = sabab (q.v.); 33b 
Dawa (yidun), to go back home; 148a; see madwa 
Dawh (adwah), jar, 167b (n), 563a 
, See musta 
Day'ah (dy), lands, farms, estates, 20a & b, 30a, 45a, 124b, 154a, 420b (n); diya‘ Bayt al-Mal, Treasury 
, estates, 151a 
Dayya'', to mislay, 319a(n) 


Glossary 


Difah, entertainment, 419b; invitation to wedding 145b; see diyafah 
Dighn (adghan), hatreds, malevolence, 40b (n) 

Dirm|durm (durim), name of odiferous tree, 44a & (n) 

Diyafah, entertainment, 558b; see difah 

Dubr; see dabr 

Duha, high morning, 33a, 170b (n); see dahha; dahiyyah 

Dula'i, type of gat, 271a 

Dumaj; see damj 

Durüb; see darb 


Eyálat (Tur.), province, 74b 
Fa'al, M a on, 548a; fa'al bayn, to put into, 549b; fa'al lah, to add to it, 550a, 552b, 554a & b; fa'il, 


Fadan, castle, 475b(n) 
Fadda; see fazza 
Faddah, bringing shame, 19a; see fadihah 
Fadhdh (yafudhdh), to rise, of sun, — ashragat, 33a 
Fadihah, scandalous act, 150a (n) 
Fadl,, virtue, 161b, 433a; ahl al-‘ilm wa-‘l-fadl, learned and virtuous; fadil 
432b, 433a; fadilat s at, ladies, 561b; afdal, more important, 549b; fadl, surplus, 319b(n); f. wa- 
diyanah, virtue and > 315b; see “alim 
Fahas (yifhas), to rub, 549b, 552b (n), 554a; to rub off dirt, 520b (n); = fahas, 549b (n); = zahag, 554a (n) 
Fahas, to apply a dressing to floor, (descr.), 481a 
Fahh(ah), hot tasting, 315b, 554a & b; also fuhh, 554a; see itfahah 
Fahishah, assault (in sense of indecent act), 417a 
Fahl, male, 190a; al-fahl al-harith, ploughing bull, 190b 
Fahm, charcoal, 148b (n) 
Al-Fahmah, intense dark of night, 33b 
Fa’ id al-dakhl, surplus income, 319b(n) 
Fa'idah, profit, 432b; see mufid 
Fa’ir, boiling water, 548a; see far 
Fajar (yifjar), al-mà, to release water, 315b; see mafjar 
Fajri; see 
Fajr, dawn, 33b; Salat al-Fajr, 516b 
Fajwah, little pit, 551a 
Fakhirah, ma'külat f., luxury foods, 548b; see afkhar; iftikhar 
Fakhkhara, to sell pottery, 425a 
Fakih, jesting, 542b 
Fakihah (fawakih), fruits, 542b; fawakih mu'allabah, tinned fruits, 557b 
Fakk, permission, 190a (n); fakkah, loosening, 187b (n) 
Falaj, subterranean water channel, 19a 
Falak, ‘ilm al-f., astronomy, astrology, 149b (n) 
Falakah|falagah, bastinado, 526a, 563a & b 
Falaki, astronomer, astrologer, 424a 
Fallas, to go bankrupt, 435b; see fulüs; fals 
Fallat, to leave, 238b (n) 
Fals, al-kasr wa-'l l-f., breaking and entering, 231a & (n); see harad; fallas 
Fann, craft, 192a (n) 
Faniis (fawanis), lamp(s), 93b, 148b (n) 


Fagalii, type T e ae & s" 
Ss go i. Hab, la, c. , 41b (n), 68b, 70a, 71a, 82b (n), 87a, 89b, 98a & 
28a, 129a, 148a. TANE 149b (n) px Verde H ia 179b (n), expl., 316a, 390b, 420b, 531b, "532b, 533a, 
Sion 550b (n), 560b » 563a; f. al. the f. of the quarter, 147b; see figh; si 
Fagir(ah) (fugara’, $ , needy, ie ge & (n), 85b, 152a, 153b, 156a & (n), 420a(n), 543b; fagir 
‘alim|fugara’ "ilm, 41a, 97a,; faqr, poverty, 169b; afgar, poorer, 169b 
Faqsh (fugiish), half-ball soldered to ring (silver), 239a 
Far (b-ifur), to boil, 550b; see fa'ir 
Al-Far'; see al-Simak 
Farad (yifrid), to saw out a shape, 263b; see fard; tafrid 
Farada oe to lay down an impost, 82a; with ‘ala, 147b (n); fard, social obligation, 252b; fara'id, laws of 
inheritence, 316b 
Faraja, to dispel grief, anxiety, 457a 
Faransah|Farans, riyal f., French nyal, 170a, 435a 
ie upon ‘ala 151a, 183b; f. athman, to allot out costs, 431b; farg, impost, tax, 147a & 
(yb a h, levy 239a; f a oat pene oo yy on the villagers, 183b; Meri ge am 183b; farraq 
, to levy, ae gs ine 85b, 147a (n), 155b, 237a; f. thaman, distribute costs, 156a; fang, 
PA up, 234b; ; farigah (fara’ig), wool carpet strips, ies, see s iftaraq; tafriq; tafarrug 
Faras, horse, 106a (n), f. al-imamah, the Imamic horse, 91a; kabid f., name of a vene ce 
Far , to cut up, 236a (n er fr pre eie ape i Ua round chisel n); mufrasah, 
Hirn n te 236b; d : of a single flour, Sa; mifras, adze, hammer, 468a; cf. mafras 
Farash (yufrush), to spread out — 184b (n), 472a; furush, bedding, 228a & (n); — = farsh, 
cushions, mattresses, furnishings, 315a(n), 442a; firash, carpets, 315a(n); see mufarrish; furs 
Farasilah (farasil), weight, 76a, 160a; = 20 raqls, 185b & (n) 
Fard, coffee basket, 556a; fardah, carpet strip; single leg (?) of horse, 225b; cf. farad 
Fard, allotment of water, 25b; see farada 
Al-Fargh, al-Mu'akhkhar, al-Mugaddam, star name, 32b a 
Farhah, congratulatory visit or gift after childbirth, 558a & (n); farhan, overjoyed, 558b; sce afrah 
Fan‘, Awwal F., name of star, 32b; f. min shan‘, casual intervener, 1472, = mifari', intervener, 147a 
Farigh, idle, unoccupied, 166b (n) 
Farīk, parched green wheat grain, 557a 
Farkh, large coffee jamanah pot, 556b 
Fargas, to thicken into a paste, 552b; mufargagah = mufahtatah, thickened 552b (n) 
Farradi, tassels, 533a, (n), 535b (n), f. mu'adhdhabah, expl., 536b (n) 
Farran; see fum 
Fars; see daqiq 
Farsakh, 3 miles (approx.), 22a 
Fart, loosening; = fakkah, 187b (n); see tafrit 
Farz, wooden bar, tenon, 483a 
Fas, adze, 227a (n); for firewood, 468a; f. '"I-wagis (q.v.), 468a; chisel, 468a 
Fasad, immorality, 86a; evilness, 90b; corrupt practice, 163b; disorder, 418a; fasid, foul, 145a; afsada, to 
ruin, $7b 
Fasah, to leave, 438b (n); mafsih li-, left to, authorised, 238b & (n) 
Fas-an, date-stones, 542a (n); cf. Him. fay 
Fasagah, scoundrels, 46b; fisq, debauchery, 531a(n) 
Fasatij, fossatum, ditches, 20b 
Fashsh, f. al-agfal, lock picking, 226a (n) 
Fashshar, boaster, 425a (n); fishr, boasting, 425a (n) 
Peg: Pied foil f. = thariyy, wealthy, 191b; 
Fasl, -khasmayn, ar! between parties, 144a; vb. yufsil, 486b; ys ; 
- A aa, ag ; fisal (sing. rk pecie of cloth, 75b (n), 76b; see fassal, mufassal 
Fass (fusus), bezel stone(s), 128b, 240a; agate (sic.), 273a; mufassas; see sals; see afsas; mismar 
Fassal, to cut out, 4252; see fasl; tafgil; mufasalah; cf. faysal 
Fasuliya, beans, 553a & b (n) 
—e to open, 177a; iftahi (fem. imper.), work (dough) between makhbazah and hand, 545b; see 


Fatal ), to twist, 554a; fattal, to turn into fitlah, unravelled wool, 561b; fitlah, woof, 537b (n), 561b; 
pre ini eina drug Aah e 561b. fatil, silver wire, 236a (n); fañlah, wick, 315b; see baram; 


jest atana, to delude, 46b 


a’), virtuous, 422a & b, 
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Fatihah, used as a kind of blessing, prayer, 556b; see Shadhili 

Fatimi, qualification for imamate, 77a 

Fatir, weak, 556a 

Fatir|fadir (sing. fatirah), unleavened bread, 549b & (n); without yeast, 545b; see iftar; fatur; futur 

Fatta, to shred bread, 551a; fattah = tharid, shredded bread with ghee, etc., 549b; fatur, ditto, 549b, 552a 
b; see mufattatah 

Fatür, breakfast, 557b; see fatir; fitrah 

Fatwa (fatawa), legal opinion, 1 Ib, 398a, 417a; toasifat al-f., office of mufti, 98a (n); see mufti 

Fawda, chaos, confusion, 319a(n), 521a (n) 

Fawwarat, ‘uyun f., bubbling springs, 27a; see far 

Fayid = awsa', broad, elat. form afwad, 230b (n) 

Faylam (Pers.), type leather, 226b & (n), 227a & (n) 

Faysal, f. fi "I-hukümat, arbiter in legal cases, 144b (n); see fag! 

F (fuyush|fawa'ish), ground belonging Pe 68 190a (n) 

Esh fe cna h ini Sos Sanba, 482b(n), 48: 

Fagg (yifagg), to scatter, = farrag, 548b & (n); rA written fadd, 548b (n) 

Fellahin, = fallahin, 73b 

Fhüq, type bread, 545a (n) 

Fi'ah; see mutala‘ibah 

Fidamah (fada’im), muzzle, 259a 

Fiddah, silver, 183b, 184a (n), 562b; f. khalisah, pure silver, 237a; f. ta'dul, silver alloy, 236b; f. ma'dan 

tayyibah, pure metal silver, 237a; see mufaddad; tafdid; sagh; shugi 

Fihnah, see iftahan 

Fijl, horse radish, white radish, 553a & b (n); = qushmi, 315b, 553b, 554a 

Filaj, picked out plaster ornament, 48 la; filaj tafhy, expl. as openings (fatahar) in quss, 481b(n) 

Filfil, peppers, 177b, 554a & b; fulful habb, pepper, 553b; see tafalfal 

Figh, jurisprudence, 84b, 91a, 152b, 316b, 422b, 504a, 530b, 532b, 534a; fighi, 145b; see fagih 

Fi‘rarah, smiling, shy and laughing, 538a (n) 

Fird, dawm-palm, 135b 

Firjal, compasses, 481b 

Firman, imperial edict, 96b 

Firn; see furn 

Firgah, squad, 395a; see farag 

Firsik, peach = khawkh, 128b, 186b (n), 543b 

Fishr; see fashshar 

Fisqiyyah, fountain, 514a (n); see fasagah 

Fitlah; see fatal 

Fitnah (fitan), trouble, dissension, etc., 72a, 73a, 107a, 127a,147a, 156a, 182b, 433b 

Fitr; see ‘Td 

Fitrah, poll-tax, alms at breaking of Ramadan fast, 82a, 93a, 158b, 256a, 420b; see zakat; fatur 

Fittash, searching of personal effects = taftish, 231a (n) 

Fkhr (Him.), to bargain, (?), 165b; see iftakhar 

Foggarah, subterranean water channel, 20a 

Fsy (Him.), 542a (n) & b; see fas-an 

Fühah (afwah), outlets (for water), 129a & (n) 

Fuhh, hot-tasting, 554a; see fahh 

Ful, s), oe bean(s), 236a & b & (n), 554a, 552a & b (n), 553b, 557b; f. magliyy, toasted beans, 553b 

(n); f. aj cut silver, 236b (n), see also fulul infra; f. mudammas, beans stewed, 553b; f. Sudani, 

groundnuts, $53 oid al-habb al-'aziz, 553b; cf. gillah; qurna'i 

Fulan, so and so, 186a (n), 191b (n), 317a, 320b(n) 

Fulful; see 

Fulul, type of ornament, 239b (n); see ful 

Fulus, copper coins, coppers, money, 237b & (n), 314b, 557b (n) see fals, 554a; fallas 

Fum, top of girdle = lagf, lit., mouth, 549a 

Fundug, cannon ball, 75b, 76a 

Furas|furs etc., cross chisel, 226a; furus, chisel, 261b; see faraş 

Furdah, port, harbour, Bla 

Furjah, joyous occasions, 146b oe see mafraj 

Furn|firn (afran), masonry bread oven, 95a, 168a, 225a (n), 543b, 549a & b (n), 550a (n) & b, 554b; kiln, 

425a; farran(in), bread oven baker(s), 167b, 225a (n), 245a 

Furraysah|wurraysah, whistle, 148a (n) 

Furshah (furashat), bands of wood in walls, 475a 

Fusayfasa’, mosaic, 45b 

Fustan, skirt, 558b 

Fustat, trench, 20b (n) 

[ow re wrapper, kilt, 192b (n), 511a & b, 515a & b, 516b, 517a, 518b, 520a & b, 522a (n), 534b (n), 

,C 
Futür, breakfast, 312b; see aftar 
Fuwwah, madder, 265b 


Gammal = jammal, camel-owner, 231b (n); see jamal 
Gddt (Him.), = dhurah (?), 542a 
Genizah (Heb.), 321b 
Ghabash, light before sun-rise, 33b 
Ghabni, ya ghabni, alas, 561a; ghabni ‘alayk, how much you have suffered; 561a see maghbün 
cin. lunch, lunch-time, 33a, 150b, 154b, 192a & (n), 425a (n), gh. kamil, complete repast, 543b; makan 
aji family eating room, 455a; Ghada Ramadan, R. breakfast, 33b; qahwat ghada’, lunch coffee-time, 
see ghuduunw; mutaghaddi 
Ghia see matar 
Ghadar, earthen stoneware pottery, 229b & (n), 230a 
Ghadha, to nourish, 320a(n) 
Ghadir, Yawm al-Gh., Shi'ah festival, 34a; see tamshiyah 
Ghadr, bad faith, 237b 
Ghafar Allah, may God pardon (formula), 321a 
Ghaffal, to make stupid, ignorant, 562a 
Gha'ir; see gharah 
OMS PEN rise in price, inflated prices, inflation, 146a (n); see mughalah, 164a, 166b (n), 230a, 523a; see 
ghaltyai 
Ghalab, to beat, 166a (n) 
Ghalag; see taghliq 
Ghaliyah; see shurat; ghala’ 
Ghalis, firm, hard, coarse, 230b (n); ‘ahd gh. & mughallag; see ‘ahd 
Ghallah, yield, crop, revenue, 153b, 154a, 164a, 315a(n); ghallat al-mawgiif, revenue of the wagf, 30b 
Ghamad (yughmid), to close the eyes, 225b (n) 
DUM: dipping (of bread), 545a (n) 
(sin; namah), sheep-and-goats, 170a, 189b & (n), 561b; kharjat ghanam, out to 

of għ., Teor promt LEE i aen of gh., Scat bess at anam wool oe Low 
mutton, 235a, 554b; see sitarah ghanami; jild; qaniyy 
Ghandawi, a genre of verse, 235b (n); see ghinà 
Ghanim, gaining, 400a; mà ghanimtum, what you take by force, 400a 
Ghanimah, booty, 39b (n) 
Ghantyy (aghniya’), rich, 79b (n) 
Ghaq ghaq, sound of crow's caw, 527a 
Ghara oe v e 2642; maghnri, gummed, 319b(n) 

MAY qu aid of the — ns n haratàh, help! for), yà gharat Allah, 147a & 
(a) & ONT ren 319a & (n); see gh. rss aro Pacae aaa — 147a (n); v.n., 

» 147b (n); gha'"ir|ghayr, looking uh & b (n); see ghatotoar 

Lows (yighram), to pay a fine, or levy, 41a; yughrim, he imposes a levy, 85b; tagharram, to pay a levy, 41a 
Gharamah (ghara'im), charge(s), fine(s), 41a (n), 85b (n), 146a (n), 239a, 254a & b; money levy, 
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contribution, cost, 147b & (n), 231b; ihdath gh., levying, 234a; ghurm = qasamah (q.v.), fine, 190a (n); 

share in contribution made by tribe, 41a & b (n), 42b, 43a, 530a; see ghanm 

Gharar, deceit, 432b; see maghrur; ghirarah; taghrir 

Gharat; see gharat al-Bariyy, gharah 

Gharbah, gharbat shams, dusk, sunset, 33b, 561b 

Gharbi, west, 441a; see maghrib, maghrabah M ena as TN S 

a huraba’ Jaghrab), stranger(s), foreigner(s), 45a, 89a, Wa, 147a, 165b, 181 ja & (n), , 185a 
&(n), 1 ‘Soe (n); t & (d see al-dallal al-gharib; maghrib 

Gharim, opponent, 144a (n), 317b; ghurama’, athena; 238b; see gharamah 

Ghasal (yaghsil), to wash, 550b (n); see ghasayil; ghasil; ghassal; ightisal 

Ghasaq, evening, dusk, 33b & (n) 

Ghasayil, rinsing water, 545b; see ghasil 

Ghashim (ghushman), ignorant, 562b 

Ghashsh, to cheat, 184a (n); ghashsh, fraud, 161b & (n); hadath ghishsh, fraud, 184b (n) 

Chait, * ian al-ghasil, laundry, 455b; ghasil, new coating, wash, of plaster, 227b & (n), 477a, 479b; see 

gnasayt 

Ghassab, to compel, 423b (n) 

Ghassal, washerman, 231a; see ghasal 

Ghasiis, toasted chick peas, 556a; maghsus, syn. of previous (?), 556a 

Ghatas (nughtus (we)), to dip, 549a; ghatasah, plunging, 527a 

v être ennuyé de, dégouté de, 319a(n); ghathà, = "alam, pain, 319b(n); ghathi, = muta'allim, in pain, 

n 


Ghatta (yighatti), to cover, 225a, 254a, 552a; see ghita, ghutà 
Ghattas, = dayya', to mislay, 319a(n) 
Ghawth, Ya gawthah, cry for ras. 147b (n); aap ist to be answered, of a cry for help, 417a 
Ghawwar, (v.n. taghwir), to to disappear, be absorbed in ground, 22b & (n); = darab al- satt, to 
te help, to say ya gharar Allah, 147b (n), 319i); ghawwar ‘alayya, he came to my help, 319a(n); see 
ghara 
Ghaybah, sunset, 33b; see ghayib 
sey absent, ren om arrival of one absent, = something awaited, 558b; see ghiyab 
(gh ca a FOHT tion channel(s), 11a, 17b, 19a & b- 31b, 52b, 86a, 122b, 123b, 
ap 8a (n), 129a GNE: 132b, 152b, , 154a, MD: 511a, 560b, 562a; = nahr (q. v.) 20b, 22a, 
129a & (n); = ‘ayn, spring, 128a (n); gh. radi‘, gh. of Radi‘ (? proper name), 20b 
Ghayr; see gharah; ghayrah; see hamiyyah 
Ghayyar, to change, to break, 177a; see ghirah, etc. 
Ghaz, paraffin, 228a (n) _ 
Ghazal, lyric poetry, 559a 
Ghazal (yaghzil), to spin fitlah (q.v.), 315b 
Ghazl, spinning, thread, twist, 170a, 185a, 228a; ghazlah (cf. naslah), woof, 561b; maghzal, spun ball, 170a 
Ghazzar, = agbal, to go, and ata fuja'at-an, to come suddenly, 318b(n) 
Ghilaf, gh. al-khanjar, dagger sheath, 240b (n) 
Ghina (aghani), song(s), 521a; aghani al-madarih, songs of the swing, 528b; ghuna, singing , 561b; see 
ghanawi; mughanniyah 
Ghirah, honour, zeal, 418b; see ghayyar 
Ghirarah (ghara'ir), (woollen) sack, grain sack, 87b (n), 186a & (n), 227b, 314a (n), 555a; see gharar 
Ghirnag (gharaniq), cattle egret, 319b (n) 
Ghita’ (aghta’), cover(s), 225a (n), 230a & (n), 544a (n); see ghuta 
Ghiyab, holiday, 270a; see ghayib 
Ghiyar, badge, 421a 
Ghubar, dust, 153a, 561a; aghbar (f. ghabra), covered with dust, 561a 
Ghuduunv, early morning, 33a; see ghada’ 
Al-Ghufr, star name, 32b 
Ghül, gh. al-khamr, evil spirit of wine, 399a 
Ghuna; see ghina 
Ghurab, crow, 527a; = grab, type of vessel, 75a (n) 
Ghurab(at), small reamer, 263b; right angle metal bracket, 260b, 268b 
Merten (ghuraf), room, 479a, 493b; Ghurfat al-Tijarah, Chamber of Commerce, 158b; see ghasil; see 
mag 


Ghurm; see gharamah; goat wool strip, 530a 

Ghurgah (ghuraq), pit(s), 44b, 99a, 551a (n); al-ghurag, name of game, ‘the pits’, 525b, 526a; Ghurag Rum, 

Pits of the Turks, Soa 

Girib, athe , setting of sun, 33b; gh. Kamah, setting of K. star, 33b; gh. al-Thawr, setting of al- Th. star, 
;see i 

Ghutal, basket, basket-tray, 544b, 545b & (n), 548b, 554a, 557b (n); ghutayah, cover, 544a; 
thi [radi basi for girdle, 54 (n); c. ghia’; na - 

Coat qufl Gh., type of padlock, 148b, 483b 

Ghuzr, abundance, multitude, 144a (n); see mughazzir 

Grab = ghurab (q.v.) 

Grbb (Him.), fresh grapes (?), 542b 

Gumruk (gamarik), customs (duties), 98a, 158a 

Guüniyah, bag, sack, gunny-bag, 186a (n) 


Habb (yihibb), to run up, 147a 

Habbak, bookbinder, 169a; see habak 

Hadaf, goal, 525b; see muhaddif 

Haddab, to make fringes, 561b 

Hadhal (yihdhil), to walk quickly, 319a (n) 

Hay‘ah, quiet, stillness (at night), 33b 

Hajar, village, town, 36b (n), 37a, 39a & (n) & b (n); see hijrah 
Hajirah, time of mid-day heat, 33a 

Haji, satire, 527b 

Hakadhak, so, 554a 

Halak (yihlak), to perish, 561a 

Hamash (yihmish), imper. ihmish, to press deep, 5458 

Hamm (humim), worry, cares, 167a, 176b; see muhimm 
Hamzah, orthographic sign, 227b (n); hamzat al-wasl, 94a 
Al-Han'ah, star name, 32b 

Haniyyah, ila h., up to here, (expl.), 320a (n) 

Al-Hag‘ah, star name, 32b 

Harab (yihrub), to flee, 435b, 548b 

Haras (yihris), to bury, put below, = nazzal, 550b & (n) 
Hans, wheat porridge, 551b; see harish 

Harish, wheat porridge, 544a, 551a & (n) & b, 557b 

Harwal (ytharwil), to trot, 562b 

Hashash; see hashash 

Hawa’, draught, air, 225b (n), 521a 

Hawan(at), mortar(s), 554a 

Hawbah, palm sweeping brush, 230b & (n) 
Hawshaliyyah|hawshariyyah, a dance (bar‘ah), chaos, 319a (n), 521a (n) 
Hay'at al-Nidal, name of political party, 101a & b (n) 
Haybah, respect, 156a 

ne (hayakil), name of silver ornaments of hollow cylinder shape, 239b; 'agim al-haykal, of huge size, 


Hayl, cardamom, 312b, 553b, 554a & b, 555b 

Hasa, to acquire, = iqbal ‘ala shira’, 166b (n) 

Hazar|hàzar, to snatch, 316a & (n) 

Hazyjah, girl improvising ahazij al-l bah, songs of the dance, 527b; ahazij, 527b, 528a 
Hazza (yihizz), to shake, 239b (n); hizza Ii, ya hizza fi, children's game, 528a 

Her (Him.), 42a; see hijrah 


Hijj (ahjaj), yoke(s) of cattle, 190b (n) 
Hyaa (hijar), ere ; protected enclave. We person(s), etc: Peper 79a, 94a, 97a, 101a, 147b (n), 156b, Hm 
(n); cf. hgr (Him.) & hajar (supra); h. of badi & hadir, the h. of the tribesman and settled man, 43a; 
ashid, la; het ,h. centre of learning, 43a; h. ai m mihe d; ,ie. Seid), ait day ab hah, 
Islamic territory, 43b; bay‘ ah hijriyyah, di discussed, 4 b; hajjara, to restore inviolability to, & slaughtering 
‘agirah (q.v.), to give protection to, 41a, 42b, 43a; v. n. tahjir, 40b, 42a & b; muhajjar(in), accorded 
tection, etc. , ine 3a, 97a, 3118 (n); madinah muhajjarah, inviolable, protected city, 41a, 42a & b, 43a; 
ajara, to emigrate, lea ving one’s tribe, leaving desert, 43b; protection, 95a; student, 47a, 
316b; muhajar expl. as place of muhajarah, emigration, 43b (n); tahajjur, obligation to protect, 41b; see gr; 
ihtajara; haprah 
Hindi, jawz H., walnuts, 177b; dhurah Hindiyyah, maize, 94b; tamar Hindi, tamarind, 178a; see hund 
Hund, maize, 94a (n); see Hindi 
Hurud, Indian saffron, turmeric, 177b, 265b 


[^e (yahbuk), to bind books, 316b; see habbak 

'abas, to imprison, 419b; habs, imprisonment, 254a & b; to make a , 47a, 154a (n); see 

muhabbas; habbas (abb) to sew with leather strips, 264b; see i. an -—- 

Habash, black stone, 227a (n) & b, 320a, 468a, 486b; h. Dimon h. of Dhamar, 468b; see zahrah; 

h. abyad, white h., E (n); Habashi, type of maize, 94a (n); H. wood , 482b 

Habb (hubub), grain, corn of any kind, 6, 94a (n), 165a, 187b, 235b (n), Ww pes 552a, NM 

gran ,etc., UN 236a, 553b (n); small bundle (of gat), 271a; coin, 395b (n); — ful, a piece of 

36b (n); -habbah, coconut water container of mada‘ah ipe, 176a & bs habb magliyy/muhammas, 

Sod haber mig sie uba PSN hubüb Rü 556a; vcn i Rafa, holka 
a; ai $ umi, maize, 5 > hollow 

(metal balls (ornament), 184b (n), 562b; see husitn ( hugn); ); makhzan , " 

Habb (yihibb), to love, like, 546b, 561b; habbab, to kiss, 562b; habib, title of Sayyid, 176a 

Habl, course of stones, 468b 

Hablah(at), wooden pole(s) supporting vines, 227a (n) 

Had, one, 551a 

Hadar; see hadir; masakin (miskin) 

Hadath, occurence, 184b (n); see ahdath 

Hold (adie, statutory punishment(s), cases, 93a, 96a, 144b, 150b, 529b (n); hudud al-'urf, bounds of 

custom, 4. 

Hadda SÉ to sharpen, 131a; (an), smith(s), blacksmiths, 131a, 167b, 234a, 487a (n); h. 

proe deny o d 263a; hadudah ( ), thin silver bracelet, 239a & b (n); haddada, to portion out, 


Hadda(yin)/hagga(yin), weaver(s) of borders to cloths, 192b & (n); see hadwah; hudyah; hadw 

Haddi, type of gat, 271a 

Hadha, to face, 131a; hadhdha’(in), shoemaker(s), 245b 

Hadhiq, miserly, 161a; see hidhg 

Hadhw, shoe of sword, 240b; see hidha’; cf. hadwah 

Hadid, soup with pepper, 555b 

Hadid, blade, 260a; h. mubayyad, ‘tinned’ iron, 484a;hadid(ah), knife, 266b; chisel, 260b; see milajah; rijl 

Hadir(un), townsman, 43a, 182b, 186a (n), 233b; cf. badi 

Hadirah, (vin)yard, 528a 

Hadith, Tradition, 181b (n), 312b, 316a & b, 319b (n), 398a (n), 399b (n), 417b, 422b,501b, 530b 

Hadithah, incident, 147a; see hadath 

Hadrah, form of address, hadrat-kum, 231b (n); court, 84b, 86a; ahl al-h., people of the court/people 

present, 399a; see 

Hadrami, type cloth, 183b & (n), 184b 

Hadüdah; see hadda 

Hadiiri; see shuhd 

Hadwah, frange, 192b (n); see huzyah 

Hafah, — harah (q.v.), quarter, 146b (n), 148a (n), 317a 

Hafar (yihfur), to hollow out, 263b 

Haff (yihiff), = yijri, marcher vite, 319b (n) 

Haàfi, barefoot, 169b; ahfa, more shoeless, 169b (n), 226b (n) 

Hafid(ah), grandson, daughter (male line), 250b 

Ha Allāh fas al-Imam, God the Imam, 107b, 419b; al- t fire, 
e d at yp ate the capital, 166a. 166a (n); see mahfus; are roche drame ie 

Haflah ( fefe) party(s), 231b (n), 558a & b; 'amüd al-h., see ‘amada 

Ha’it (Bhitan), wall(s), 45b & (n), 122b (n); see batotah; hayit 

Hajab (yahjab) 'ala, to cover, 319b (n); see hijab 

Hajah, da‘at al-hajah, need requires, 254a; hajat dasimah, fatty things, 544a; hawa’ij, effects, 430a; see 

tahawwaj 


J 

Hajal (tihj l), to ululate, 557b (n) 

Hajar (tihjir), to ululate, 235b (n) 

basai, 480, Afi aam 131b (n), 147a, 181b, 183a (n), 227a (n) & b, 313b (n); h. aswad|sawda' , black 

l-batri, lee 481a; h. manqurah mahfurah, hollowed out stone, 4772; h. 

7b (n); h. al-wajh, Fuss stone facing, 468b; hajarah Hushayshtyyah/Sa‘wani/ 
Ç districts, 468b; riyal hajar, tiyals ie coin, 183b (n); h. al-mafjar, expl. , 101b; 
see qirsi 


Hain), interdictor(s) (of pastures), 170a (n); see mahjar 

Hajj, pilgrimage, pilgrims, 45a, 312b, 556b; H. al-Yaman, 80b 

Hajjam(in), bloodletter, cupper, 167b, 228a & (n), 242b, 523a (n); mahjam, blood letting, 228a 
Hakam, eter 526b; see hakim 

pire 


= di govern , 23a, 79b, 82a, 96a, 98b, 144a & b, 146a, 150b, 151a 
tic A DUO , ji. 180a (n), BONED & (0), 190a (n), 192a & b (n), 227b (n), 317a, 424a, 425b, 429a 
f " ) lan) H, al, Medius T Pe ° 142a; ak sbi, judge iving decision for fees, nh 
tai t ly 3 ls governors, a; 
roe car ng = Lam dc h al Mraf, dis rr sar si 192a (n); welheneh, 
judgement, 234b (n); see Fed tataq 


Hakim, wise, 227a (n), 312a 

Hakk, rubbing, 184a (n); see mihakk 

Halab (yahlub), to milk, 170a; halib laylah, expl., 170a 

Halaf (yahlif), to swear, 317a, 562a; see muhallaf 

Halal, lawful, 22a; al-h. wa-'l-haram, lawful & unlawful, 430a; see mal 

Halawa (halawiy(y)at), sweetmeats, 314b (n), 423b, 555b; halwa, ditto, 556a; see halwapi; hilū; ja'alah 

Halazini; see Qulaz 

Halbah, testing for milking, 190b; halib, milk, 55b; see halab; muhallabiyah 

Hali, sweet, 313a; see Bm; ghayr h., unsweet, 557a; see halawa; tahayla 

Halilah, spouse, 231a (n) 

Hall (yahill), to be lawful to (Ii), 420b (n); see halal; hill 

Hallaq, barber, 167b, 168a, 228a & (n), 432a & n; mihallig, ditto, 167b, 168a 

Halq, throat, 185a (n); mahramat al-h., expl. as dry bread, 545a & (n) 

Halwa, sweetmeat, 556a; see halawa 

Halwapi, maker of sweetmeats, 167b, 168a (n); see mihalwi 

Haly, jewellery, 236a ENS 

Hama, to protect, 40b (n); tahmi min al-'ayn, to protect from evil eye, 313b (n); see hima; mahmiyyah 

Hamah, wife's piss hamaya, my brother-in-law, ae? a " 16a, 1582; 1868, 254b; jewLhimid 
= yiharwil, 562 (ahmal), s " ‘i 

om bed 191 191b a (n); k. khar’, load Pp. mmy 16a; il), load(s), transport, 1, 189b (n), 

231b & (n), pr. repr , transport animals, 91b; hammal(in), patho 167b,181b, 191a; hamdalah, 

porter's wage, 16. — ( Mesh, porter(s), 2702; hamalat al-Qur'an, those who bear the Q., 41b (n); 

ahmal, most enduring, 48: 

Hamazi, stone for dagger zt a 263a 

Hāmi, hot, 546b; akma, hotter, 545b; see hamma 

Hamid, sweetmeat, 168a (n); hamidah/hilbah h., fenugreek & vinegar, 312b, 543a, 553a, 557b; hamudah, 

bitterness, 553a (n) 

Hamirah; see hammar 

Hamiyyah, ahl al-h., = ahl al-ghayrah aw ahl al-najdah, those aiding the defenceless, 314b (n); al-'urf 


> pie pma Eh 


Glossary 


wa-'l-h., custom recognised by shari'ah and tagalid, etc., 320a (n) 
Hamma (yihammi), to warm, heat, 549a & b, 550b; Hamyahlat, H. al-kilab, H. shams, warmth of the sun (a 
ume of day), 33a & (n); see hami; hima 
Hem 'ammam(at), bath, hot ‘Turkish’ bath(s), 6, 22a, 90a, 130b, 135b, 228a & (n), 231a (n), 501a-524b, 557b, 

Md . ma’, bathroom, 442b; ‘argat al-h., sweat of n 520b (n), 521a; sahib al-h., owner, proprietor of 

» 2318 (0) 521a; tasat al-h., (brass) bowls of bath, 2 la (n); hammami(yyin), bathman, bathkeeper, 
28a & (n), 231a & (n), 504b, 510a, 514a, ish 516b, 518b, 520b, 522b, 5238; emg 
sean EC attendant, 231a & (n); ‘àgil al-hammamiyyin, of the bathmen, 522b; kabir al- 
hammamiyyin, chief of the bathmen, 3208; see shagi "I-h. (shaga) 
Hammar ir), to brown, to toast, 550b, 552a (n), 554a, 557a; mihammuir, toasted, 548b; tahammar, to 
be toast ,548b; , to paint red, 272b; hamirah, red dye, 272b; mihammur, red coloured, 477a; 
yihmirr, to; get Sodan 55( see ikmarr 
Hamümi|Humümi, shane (tutun (q.v.)), 177a 
Hanafi, tap, 516a; Hanif, 236a 
Hanash (ahnash), snake, 239b, 240b, 487a & (n); hanishat/hinayshiyyah/hunayshi, silver chain, 239b,240a 
Hanhanah, type of song, 521a (n) 
Hanidh, meat roasted in tannür (q.v.), 555b 
Haniq; see hangan 
Hanishat; see hanash 
Hanganah, angry, frustrated (f.), 561b; hanig, angry, etc., 164a (n) 
ani —— s), pa aaa 137b, 148a & b, 226b, 315b (n), 431b, 433a, 435a & b; h. sadagah, 
op made a 

[rac hears dg kadhbi-hi, the fact of his lying, 417a 
Haqir , h. ila, humble to, 430a; hagirah, poor, cheap, trifling = tafihah, 156a, 185b (n) 


Hagl darsi pm = (n) 
die gg, wi to, for, 168b, e. 429b, 557b (n), 561b, passim; hagg al-'antyyim 
), ed a end 426b; h. Sa'id a pir] expl., 423a; see qat 
(hugiig), right(s), due(s), etc., 70a, 77a, 129a, 182a (n), 187b, 189b, 254a & b, 312a, 420b; iltasama 
s Bin to keep up to the mark, 225b(n); ahagq, | more entitled, with superior right to, 170a. (n); ahaggtyyat 
agf, entitlement; see 5 see i ; ahagq; ta. 
Hard, steatite cooking vessels; 184b (n), 313a (n), 543b, 554a; fals, a round piece of h., 554a; grey 
limestone, 468b 

arah(at), quarter(s), ward(s), 93b, 146b, 147a & b, 170a, 256a, 316a, 321a, 525a; 'aqil al-h., headman of 

ie quarter, 147b, 188b (n); fagih al-h., 147b; see hafah 
Hara'ir; see hurr 
Haraj, auction, 184b (n); see muharrij 
Haram, sacred enclave, etc., 40a & b, 42a, 45a (n), 46a; al-h. al-anis, friendly h., 40a & (n); intihak al-h., 
violation of honour, 71b 
Haram, unlawful, 237a & b (n), 425b (n), 4308; inviolate, 275a; al-haram al-masquf, roofed part of sacred 
area of mosque, 320a (n); herem (Heb.), excommunication, expulsion, (cf. hiram), 425b; €— forbidden, 
A dei ibition, 186a (n); kurmat magbarah, inviolability of cemetery, 430a (n); harmah, sanctity, 
317b; lharim, marriage within the bidden degrees, 69b; harim; see takashshuf. 
Harami, thief, 150b 
Hevea! irig (yihrig), to burn, 147b, 543b; yihrug, to fire a pot in a mihrag (maharig), kiln, 272b; yuharrig 

s) to burn with sadness, 319b (n); see mihrag; hariq; kiba 
oes see hans 
Harazi, type of gat, 27 1a; H. trousers; see sirwal 
Harb; see ‘agil al-h.; kayd 
Harf (huruf), name of coin(s), 182b, 188b (n), 228b & (o 2292 & (n) & b, 230a & b, 240a & b; harfayn, 
182b; harf dhahab ahmar, red gold coin, 75a (n); see 
Harim, women, 1582, 4772; see takashshuf 
Harig; see hifg 
Harir, silk, 185b; h. Shami, Syrian silk, 425a 
itwatchman(men), 148a 9 & b, 149a & hi eg 183a, 185a, 191a, 
nightwatchmen, 33b (n), 84a (n), 14 5 ujrat 

-harrasin, wage of ditto, 148a, 156a; hirasah, watch, MK duties, guarding, bert}, 149a & b (n), 1582, 
183a & b, 185b, 186b, 187a & b, 270a; al-h. al-mujrayah, assigned watch duties, 188a, 190b; MM iu 
(maharis), watch post(s), 148b (n) (?), 270a; mihras moharis, (watch)-cabins, 148a (n); see mahrus; mustalim 
Harith, ploughing : see fahl; harth, tillage, 154a 
Hariw, bridegroom, 522a; hariwah, bride, 522a 
Hariz, voluntary gifts to Sayyids, 41b 
aam hot, 554a (n); stable, stall, 171a, 425b & (n), 441a, 447a; hot, of lime, 227b (n); hararah, ihtafag al-h., 

to keep warm, 481a 
Harrah, stony tract of ground, lava tract, 122b (n), 134b (n) 
Harrak, to stir, 5448; see taharruk 


Hasa, pebbles, 126b 
Hasabah, small stones, 228a (n) 
Hasad, harvest, 319b (n) 
Hasal (yahsul), to get, 254a; see hasil 
Hasanah ‘urfiyyah wa-qabaliyyah, customary and tribal inviolateness, 42b 
Hasha (yahshu), to stuff, 226a (n); hashw, poor quality, expl. as inferior mixed (yuhsha) with good quality, 
234a & (n); hashu; see jabiq (qabaq); muhashsha 
Hashash|hashash, small stones, 228a & (n); hishash aswad, = karri, black stones, 472a, 479b; see 
mihashshah 
Hashish, 165a (n), 171a; see mutahashshish 
Hasid (hussad), envious, 417a 
Hagil, ready, ready to hand, toe (n), 545b (n); hayya ‘ala 'l-hàgil, welcome to what there is, 543a; hasilat, 
revenues, b; see l; tahsil; mahsul 
Hasirah, palm-leaf mat, 510b; “an mahsur 
Hasrah, wahasrat-ah, what a pity, 561a 
Hat (yahüt), to protect, 158a (n); see hawtah; ha’ it 
Hatab, firewood, 6, 234a, 468a; hatabah, lump of firewood, 153a 
Hathith, whole flour with its husk, unrefined flour, 230b & (n); huthth, bread without condiment, 230b (n) 
Hathrah, crumb, 91a, 544b. 
Hatim, Crushing (God), 317a 
Hattà (yuhutt), to unload, 131a (n); to put, 553a; see mahattah 
Hatum|hutum|hudam, potash, 177b, 552b & (n); h. aswad, black potash, 552b 
Hau, (exclamatory cry), 100a 
Hawa, ma tahun, it is not worth, 553b 
rime h. maibü'ah, stamped papers, 233b (n); see hafiza 
rise, ep iiia eria 185a (n), 551b, 552b, 554a, 557b (n), 5588; h. khadra & sawda, green and black 
reed 3b: |-hawa‘ij, pepper-tree, 526b; see hawayyah 
Hawalah, a draft, Aai see hawwal 
Hawanb, walls, 395a 
Hawass (sing. hassah), salim al-hawass wa-'l-atraf, sound in senses and members, 77a 
Hawayijah, pepper tree, 144a; gahwah muhayyajah, spiced coffee, 557b (n); see hawa’ij 
Hawd, cistern, tank, 101b (n), 227b (n), 520b, 522a & (n); stone water container 
aooaa hawiy) court, court-yard, yard, 19b (n), 312b, 390b, 427a (n) & b, 429a, 447a, 472a; sing. 
ty, 
Hawl Allah|Shaytan, power of God/Satan, 317a 
Hawk, towel = minshafah, 520a & b, 521a 
Hawmarah; see humar 
Hawsh (ahwash), court(s), yard(s), 19b (n), 171a, 254b, 431b; entrance court, 460b 
Hawjah, sacred enclave, 39a, 40b, 43a, 45a (n); see hat; ha'it; bayu 
Haunval, to give, convey, 425b; see hawalah 
Hayawanat, maytah al-h., dead animals, 395a 
Hayf, unfairness, 232a & (n) 
Hayik (hawak), weaver(s), 185a (n), 192a & b, 231a (n), 524b; see htyakah 
Hayit, garden, 390b 
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Haymi, type coffee berry, 556b; type of gat, 271a 
Haysi, earthenware cup, 544b 
Hayth, where, 191b (n); bi-hayth, in such a way that, 548b 
Hayy, tribe, 40b (n) 
Hayya, welcome to (‘ala), 543a; hayya li-, 553a (n) 
Hasa, to acquire, 166b (n); = al-igbal ‘ala 'I-shira', 166b (n) 
Hazim, resolute, prudent, 85a 
Hazirah, garden, 153b 
Haz, luck, 545a (n); see li'bah 
Hazssa li-, to praise, 166b (n) 
Hassgayin; see hadda(yin) 
H rr, (uncertain word), 46a 
Hiddah; see muwaggir; hadda 
Hidha’ (ahdhiyah), — 227a (n); see hadhw 
Hidhg, = bukhl, h. Yahudi, miserliness of a Jew, 426a (n); see hadhig 
Hidn, "rece. n 
Hifz; see 
Hijab, e s 145b, 424b, 535a; screen, 47a; ya h. Allah, = gharat Allah (q.v.), 313b (n) 
Hijbah, masonry grain-bin, = mahgib, 542b 
Hijf, armpit, 170b (n); ihtajafa, to carry under arm, 170b (n) 
Hijjah, Dhu 'l-H.; see al-'ashr 
Hijjah, a thing, 42a 
Hu cp rng passage, hall, lobby, 427b; middle room, 427a (n), 457a; al-hujrah al-kabirah, main 
b; hijrah, = Pili S $28b; open courtyard, 498b; see mahjar 
pr n CS ulba. ye , feni 
hamida 


prn a 0b ^ 
Hill, lawful, 82b; see hall; hillah, houses, 22a 
Hilm, clemency, 95a 
Hilgah (hilaq), ring with bezel, 239b; buckle, 240a; hilag, circles, 162b (n) 
Hilu, sweet; see ma’; 

ilyah, silver handle-part of knife (sikkin), 2408; see 

ima, protected pasture, 6, 3 


., fenugreek flour, 553a; tahin al-h. , ditto, 553a (n); sinin al-h., expl., 553b; see 


9b, 40a & b, Fit body abmiyals ct. mahma 

Himar, donkey, 6, 177b (n), 549a; cf. humar 

Himyari, tobacco type, 177a; Himyariyyah, language, 39a (n) 

Hinayshiyyah; see hanash 

Hindid, reed, 230b & (n) 

Hinnā, henna, 178a; see muhanna 

Hintah, wheat, 126b, 128b, 225a 

Hiraf, poor, moneyless, 320b (n) 

Hiram (Heb.?), unlawful money = al-haram, 425b & (n) 

Hirasah; see haras 

Hifah irap) craft, passen, trade, 6, 162b, 171b(n), 181b, 185a, 192a, 226a, 231a, 254a, 425b, 542b; 
hiraf wa- mal, craftsmen and muharraf 


workmen, 181b, 192a; see 
pim beds 240a & b 
Hisab, reckoning, 163a, 192a; see hussab 
Hisbah, market regulations, etc., 163b, 180a, 189b (n), 321b, 421a, 504a; see muhtasib 
Hishash; see hashash 
Hisn (hugun), fort(s), 123a, 155b; jawf al-h., interior of fort, 123a; see husn 
Hissah (hisas), share(s), 254a, 551b; 4. mu'ayyanah, specified period, 316b 
Hiwar, talk, conversation, 167a (n); see ahaire 
Hiyakah, weaving, 167a, 315b; see hayik 
Hizam, dagger belt, 255b, 319b (n), 419b, 529b; hizmah, bundle, 481b; huzam, small bundles, 190b (n); 
al-hizamayn, the two bands, of masonry, 486b; see hazim 
Hudam; see hatum 
Hudn, armpit, 170b (n) 
Hudur, bi-h., in presence of, 254a; see hadrah 
Hudyah, border, 168b (n), 192b (n); see hadda; hadwah; huzyah 
Hufrak, pit, 551a (n) 
pers (hujaj), proof(s), 429a (n); rank in Fatimi Da‘wah, 58a (n); see ragam 
Hujjaj, pilgrims, 312b; sec hajj 
iex see hijrah 
Hukm (ahkam), judgement(s), decision(s), ordinance(s), statute(s), verdict(s), etc., 43b, 80a & b, 82a & 
Rae 158a, EN Mende 399b, 418a, 424a, 426a (n), 430b, 526a; kükm (Tur.), decree, 71b; hukm = "d 
special consideration, 191b (n); ahkam al-hukkam, judges’ decisions, 170a (n): 
al-shari'ah Fah, principles of the sh., 231a; h. ja'ir, unjust rule = h. nae ec (n); al-h. al-sha'bi, me s 
hake 102b; h. a . al-tas'ir, decision. on price fixing, 190b (n); sanat al-h., year of judgement, 1502; see faysal; 
im; 
Hukrah, e bd 164b (n); see ihtikar; muhtakir 
Hukümah, government, 92b, 99a; hukumtyyah; sce marakiz; mizan; wali 'l-h.; see hukm. 
Hulbah; see hilbah 
Hullah, h. al-imamah, the Imamic cloak, 91a 
Humar, tamarind, 178a 
Humar, parading & hawmarah, action of p., 150b; cf. himar 
Humayni, type of verse, 22a (n), 559a 
Humumi; see Hamumi 
Hunayshi; see hanash 
Huqqah, snuffbox, 177a & (n) 
Hurr (ahrar), free, free men, 40b, 77a, 125b (n), 420a, 428b; hara'ir, free women, 129a 
Husam, pebbles, 526a 
Husan, horse, 527a, 562b 
Husn (hugun), fort(s), 47a, 166b (n); habb al-husün, grain store of the fortresses, 162b; see him 
Hussab (s. hasib), astrologers, 98a (n) 
Hut, fish, 543a (n); kūti, fish, 26a; see Batn al-Hut 
Huthth; sce hathith 
Hutum; see hatum 
Huzam; sce hizam 
Huzyah, borders of garment, 168b; see hadwah; hudyah; hassa 
Hm't (Him.), discussed, 542b 


canes c aid, contribution, 99a, 156a, 255b; see ‘awn; ma'unah; cf. wannaw-ni/fi (sic), help me 
imper. ), 

Ibahah; sec mubah 

Ibl, camels (see bil); arammat al-i. (rimm) 

Ibn, (in various combinations), 250a & b; i. al-khal(ah), maternal uncle/aunt's son, 250a; etc. 
Ibrah, needle, 468a 

Ibriq (abarig), pitcher(s), 229a; expl. of jamanah (q.v.), 556a (n) 

Ibzim, tongue of buckle, 240a & b (n) 

Idàm, relish, 192a (n), 545a & (n), 552a; see ma'dum 

Idarah; see Majlis I. 

Idda'à, to proclaim one's da'wah (q.v.), 77a; see da'à 

Idha lam, if not, 427b 

Idhn, ear, 240a (n) 

Idrak, perception, 151b (n); see darak 

[fraz, distribution into parts, 155b; see farz 

Iftahan, to take one's rest, 319a (n); fihnah, = rahah, rest, 319a (n) 

Iftakhar, to bargain, 165a (n); see fkhr (Him.); fakhirah 

Iftagada, to inspect (v.n. iftigad, examination), 225b (n), 231a, 545b; see tafaggada 
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, 177b, 274a, 533a & (n) & b, 543a, 544a & b, 545a & (n), 546b, 548a, 553a & b, 


Iftar, i. al-sa’im, faster’s breaking fast, 33b (n), 312b; see ‘Td; fanir, etc 

Iftaraq, i. diyat-ah, his blood-wit is divided out, 41a (n); see farag 

Iftatah ‘ala, to be more than, to be wider than, 236b & (n); see fatah 

Igharah; see aghara (gharah) 

Ightiraf, drawing water, 25b (n), 28b; see maghraf 

Ightisal, washing, 25a; see ghasal 

Ihmarr (yikmirr), to get red, 550b; see hammar 

Ihtajaf, to carry under the arm-pit (kijf (q.v.)), 170b 

Ihtajara, (usage quoted), 39a (n); see hijrah 

Ihtajaza, to cut off (water), 26a 

Ihr, to be distracted, 316b(n) 

Ihtarama, = takhasam, to fight together, 562a 

Ihtikar, monopolising, 164a; see kukrah 

Ihya’, bringing into cultivation, 168a (n) 

Ijabah; see ajaba 

Ijazah, i. “ibadah, vacation for worship, 316b 

Ijbar, compulsion, 234a; dealing wholesale; see jabar 

Ijjas[injass, plum, 543b (n); ijjas = 'anbarud, pear, 128b, 527b 

Ijmàl (Ar.-Tur.), summing up (of items of account), 74b 

reed to form an oat judgement, 164a; ijnhad, independent judgement, 164a; ‘ulm al-i., 
6b;see bab al-t., Jihad; mujtahid 

am a, to assemble, 131a (n); ijtima', assembly, 39a,150a; ‘ugida ijrima’, to be held, assembly, 254a; sec 
a 


Ihaf (ukuf), ass-saddle(s), 421a 
Ikhafah, putting in danger, 106a (n); see kha'if 
Ikhtarama, to be broken, 423a & (n); see kharm 
Ikhtaraqa, to rend open, 42b; see khirqah 
Ikhtibàr, experience, 233a (n); see mukhtabir; khabir; khubr; khibrah 
Ikhtiyar, selection, 233a (n); free will, 152a; s apnd roc al-i., to choose, 254a; ikhniyarat, exercise of 
individual preference on law points, 154a; see k 
AI-Ikhl, star name, 32b 
Iksir, i. milh, piece of salt, 554b; see kasara 
Tktiyal, measuring out, 165a; see kayl 
I'lan; see Td 
Ilgha' , rendering ineffective, rescinding, 254a 
Iltabasa, to be confused, 254a; see labbas 
Iltazama, i. bi-'l- (trans.), to keep up to the mark, 225b (n);i/tizam bi-migdar mu'ayyan, contracting for 
a fixed sum, 157b (n); see 
Ilyah, = tharbah, tail fat, fat tail, 170a, 232b (n), 555a 
Imam, i. mihrab, leader of prayer, 98b, 232b & (n); = i. — 320b(n); i. al-masjid, 316a 
Imamah, imamate; see faras; hullah; mazallah; sayf; shurut 
Imarah, lordship, 85a; see amir 
Imbar'i; see bir't 
Imma, either, 552b 
Imra’ah, woman, 423a (n); see marah 
Imtara, to purchase provisions, 39a (n) 
Imtiyaz, privilege, 158a; see mizah 
Ina’ , vessel, 225a (n), 226b (n) 
In'am ; see an'am 
Inhiraf, partiality, 232a (n); see hirfah; muharraf 
Ingada, to end, 458b 
Insaf, doing justice, 186b; inzasafa li-, to try to obtain justice for, 314b(n);see misf 
Intafakh, to rise (of hilbah (q.v.)), 553a 
Intaj, i. mahalli, local production, 484a 
Intifa‘, enjoyment (of usufruct of wagf), 152a; see manfa‘ah 
Intihak; see haram 
amah, the second adhan of salat, 128a; i. al-salah, commencement of prayer, 315a; see ga’im, ete. 
Iqbal ‘ala *l-shira' , expl., 166a (n) 
Igdàm; see sawlah & qa'im 
Iafal, locking; see gaflak; taghlq 
Ighm, province, region, 129b (n), 187a 
Jgrà' , reading, recital, 154a; agra (yugri), to teach, 316b; see gira’ah 
Iqià'; see mugga‘ 
Irbak, disturbing, upsetting, 254a 
Irtadam; see radm 
Inafa; see nf 
Isabah, hitting the mark, 77a; see musib(ah); asaba 
Isba' (asabi‘), finger(s), 191b (n), 549a (n); al-i. al-kabirah, middle finger, 549a (n) 
Ishtabb (tishtabb, f.), to rise (of hilbah), to — 553a (n); cf. shaba; shabab 
Ishtara, to buy, 165a, 254a & b; see mushtara; shira 
Ishtighal; see maghlagah; shughl 
Ishtirak, contribution, 267b; see mushtarak; sharik 


Isqah, = mabrad (frigidarium) of bath, 514b, 516b (n) 

Isqalah, cradle (of building workers), etc., 227b & (n); see saglah 
Israh; see usrah 

Istad‘a, to make propaganda, 149a (n); see da'à 

Istadan, to seek to borrow, 432a; see dayn 

Istahaqq, to have a right to, 30a; = wajaba, he must, 183a (n); see haqq 
Istajaba, to respond, 77a; see jawab; ajaba, etc. 

Istakhlafa, to act as a deputy, 65b, 66b; see khallaf 

Istalam; see mustalim 

Istalfat, = iltafat|intabah, to pay attention, etc., 318b(n) 

Istalgaf; see lagifa 

Istanab, to stand, 238a (n); mustanab = mu'ahhad, in charge of, 238a (n) & b; mustanib fi, appointed to, 
429a; see sanab 

Istaqbal, to intercept, 163b; istigbal, reception, 186a (n); see gabal 
Istarah (yistarih), to rest, to remain idle, 561a; see mustarih; rahah; riyah 
Istikhraj, finding, eliciting, 149b (n); see makhrüj, etc. 

Isti'là', ascendancy, 433b (n); see ‘alawah; ‘alla, etc. 

Istilahtyyah; see lughah; salaha 

Isti'mar, colonialism, 539b(n) 

Istimat; sce amah 

Isti'nàf, appeal (court of), 100b 

Istinbat, digging out, 27a, analogical deduction, 316a 

Istinjad, asking aid, 319a(n); see najdah 

Istiglal, independence, 81b; see istagalla; mustagill; galil 

Istislah, rectification, 234a; see salaha 

Istisqa’ , praying for rain, 94b, 314b; see saga 

T'tada, to attack, 41b; i'nda', aggressive act, 41b; see ‘ada 

T'tana bi-, to take care of, 192b (n); see mu‘tana bi-hi 

T'taqada, to believe, 161b; i'ngad, belief, 80b, 161b 

I‘tazala, to cease attending, 80b 

Itfahfah, to have a hot pain in wound = ithaymaj, 561a; see fahh 
Ithaymaj; see itfahfah 

Ithbat, affirmation, 430b (n); see thabuta 


T'nbar, (‘ibrah q.v.), testing, 232b (n); i. khass, special consideration, 191b (n); see mu'tabar, etc. 
I'timad, observation of, reliance on, 254a; see “amada 

I'ngad; see i'tagada 

Itlaq, i. tasarruf, renouncing right of disposal, 152a; see tasarraf; mutlaq; talaq 
Itm, wooden stick to stir food, 240a 

Itranj; sce utrujj 

Iuakhadha fi, to hold in, 232b (n); see akhadha; muttakhidhah 

Ittasa'a, to be wide, 461b 

Iuifag, agreement, 234b (n); see muttafigat; wafg; tawafug 

Twan, arched space, vaulted choir, 45b, 48a 

Iyman, faith, 179a, 312b(n); see amana 

Izalah, removal, 548b (n); see azal 

Izam, veneration, 317b 

Izàr, waistwrapper, 231a & (n), 504b (n); = futah (q.v.), 520a & (n); see mizar 
Izmil, chisel, 236a (n) 


‘Iblah, renewing, re-sharpening (agricultural implements), 263a; see ‘abbal 

“Ibrah, measure, 229a; testing, = i'tibar, 232b (n); see ‘abrah; ma'bur; mu'tabar 

‘Td (a ‘yad), feast, festival, 32b, Fa n Oa, 349a, 425a, 427a, 530a, 556a, 557b; i'lan al-Td, 

p tion of thi ‘Td; mawsim; sawq al-'Td, flow of water at Passover, 427b & n); 
d “Arafah , ha. Feast of the the Sacrifices, 34a, 189b & (n), 230b (n), 520a, 555a; ‘Td 

al-Fii Iftar, 33b, , 130a, Sons" d Fum“ at San'a', Feast of the Friday of San‘a’, P al-‘Id al-Kabir, = 

al-Adha, 32b, 1189 (n), 2 a PR 313a, 557a (n); Td al-Mawlid-al-Nabaut, F. of the Prophet's 
prm d. fd al-Nahr, Feas the Sacrifices, 147a. ect — 192a (a) Bha, 5202 (n), 5593; ‘Td 

al-N. ory Feast, 33b, 150s, Cd) Roget. 33b; al-Tdal-S. hir, Small Feast, = ‘Td d al-Fitr, 33b, 312b, 

316b, 537a f s “id, animal pc ae Oa nae E Limit a See “asb; dtrasah (darras); halawa; 


“Iddah, gear, 227a, 231b; good craftsmanship, 227a (n); powder horn, 183a (n); see ‘adda; ‘uddah 
‘Idl(ah), bag, load, camel-load, 182b, 184b & (n), 186a & (n); see ‘ad! 
‘Dwdm, (Him.), young camels (?), 542a 


‘Iffah, decorousness, decency, 542b 
Thtafas; see harr 
*Ilal, ailments, indisposition, 225b, 231a (n) 
‘Tlawa, on to, 550a; see ‘alla; ‘alawah 
Ie [xs tree, 482a & b(n) 
se learning, etc., Pipes 85a, 90a, 100b, 192a (n) & b (n), 316a, 398a, 422b, passim; ahl 
a i in (ta-'I-fadi), the learned & virtuous), 80a, 147a (n), 432b; ahl al-'ilm wa-'l-ma'rifah, 90b; buyut 


al-'i., 41b; al-'ulüm al-nagli oak. transmitted sciences, 316a; cf. ulema, 
muta allim; ta'lim, etc.; see ytthad 

*Iwaf; see ‘alif 

‘Imalah, governorship, 179a; see 'amil 

‘Imamah, turban, 42b (n), 234a (n), 529b, 532b, 533a, 538a & b; see mula'wagah; mugawlabah; mu‘ammam 
‘Imarah, building, 23a, 231b, 398a, 427b; see 'ammar (*amara) 

‘Inab, grapes, vines, 153b, 163a, 227a; cf. ta'kibat; ‘innab, spices used with coffee, 555b.556b 

“Iman, rein, 80b 

‘Igab, punishment, 190a; (pl. of *agabah), mountain passes, 191a (n); see ‘aggab 

“Irj, donkeys, 190b (n); see ma'arij 

‘Irq, vein in stone, 128b (n); see 

Irs['urs, wedding, 33a (n), 146a (n), 561b; *irsayn wa-la wiladah, two marriages but not a birth, 558b; see 
ans 


passim; see hijrat *i.; “alim; 


"Irsim; see nuqum 
*Isabah, gang, 73b; see musib 
‘Isha’, evening, 33b & (n); ba'd al-'i., after evening, 33b; Salat al-'i., evening prayer, 33b, 525a; sec “asha” 
*Ishshah, brushwood hut, 561a 
“Ismah, protection, 94b (n); ‘i. al-Imam['amil, p. of the Imam/governor, 419a; ‘i. al-ma'zàl, p. of person in 
danger, 40a; see “asam 
*Itq, freeing, 182b (n); see ‘atig 
*Ithribi, stone of *uthrub (q.v.) colour, 468b 
“Ter (*utür), perfume(s), 185a (n); see mi'tarah 
Al-* Errat al-Zakiyyah, the Pure Family, i.e. Prophet's House, 93a 
‘Tyal, children, 545a 
*Izbah, picnic, 313a; ta‘azzab, to picnic, 313a; see ‘azabah 
“Izz, honour, 39a, 458b; see al-habb al-‘aziz 


Jaala, to allow; ji‘il, to give abundance, 543b; ja‘alat al-‘Td, Feast sweetmeats, 314b(n), 557b & (n) 
Ja'ar[ja'*ar|ji'ar, rolling pin, 544a, 549b (n); cf. yad 

Ja‘ atha, lacérer, déchirer, 426b (n); ja'ath, raggedness (?), 426b 

Jab (yiib), to bring, 558b 

ee (ajbi), roof(s), roof terrace, 148b, 427b & (n), 472b(n), 550b (n), 557a (n); Juba (ajbiyah), ditto, 


pe (yajbi), to tax, collect tax (jibayah), 158a, 189b (n), 420b; yujba = yuhdar, to be brought, 189a (n); 
Jibayah, tax, col collecting of tax tax, 80b, 82b, 85b, 146a, 189b (n), 232a (n); see majba; mal 

Jabal, mountain, 129b 

perse coffee-pot, = jamanah (q.v.), 544b 


abar sere 156b (n); zpajibat al-ajbar, dues of those exempt from payment of tax, 156b; 
po ad prying rp (n), 183b (n); ybar, dealing wholesale, 183a; cf. jabur Jabur; ijbar; tajabbar 


abb (yajubb), to break, 43b; see jubbah 
Jabbanah, open space, 190b (n); = Musalla al-'Tdayn, 351a passim 
Jabbar, Omnipotent, 317a 
Al-Jabhah, starname, 32b 
Jabin, (lit., brow) top shelf, 479a 
Jabur, what is used to set broken bones, 166a (n) 
Jadd, grandfather, ancestor, 250b, 310a; j. awwal, ancestor, 169b; see jid; jaddah, grandmother, 
ancestress, 250b 
J'adham|judham, leprosy, 46b, 234a, 235a 
Fadr|jidar, wall, 340a (n), 427b, 504b (n); judran, pl., 477a 
Jadwal, irrigation channel, 123b 
Ja farah (ja‘afirah), ‘dust devil’, 16a 
afnah, (wooden) bowl, 229a, 544a & (n) 
Jah, expl., 42b 
Jahada, to reject, 434a (n) 
Jahhaz, to despatch, 158a (n); to fit out, 192b (n); mujahhiz(in), makers of ready-mades, 192b (n); jahiz, 
ready to hand, 548b; see jihaz;tajhiz 
Jahinah|jihinah (jahin), millet bread piece(s), 310a, 528a, 548a & (n) & b 
'ahish, parched green dhurah grain, 557a 
Jahiz; see jahhaz 
Al-Jahr, hot period, 32b 
Jahr, earth of well-water at bottom of pot, 563a 
Jahrah, engrained body dirt, 521a; turab j., hair washing earth, 521a & b (n) 
Fair; see hukm 
poing permissible, 176a; la yajuz, it is not permitted, 254a; see jawazat; jaz 
‘ala, polishing, 226b; see majla; julwah; jallayah 
alab (yijlib), to import goods, 166b (n); ajlab, to bring (as merchandise), 435a; jalb/jalab (iat), poas. 
— to market, 169a, 186a, 189b; jalib, importer, 164b (n), 186a (n); jallab(zn), i 
= mcr asic) v.), 163a, 164a, 166a & b (n), 167b, 186a & b, 187b, 1 &b, pore 
jaliboA Gala ib), imported articles , Wares, 186a (n), 233a & b (n); talaggi'I-jalubah, 164a; sce julbah; majlub 
Jalabah, = jubbah (q.v.), 192b 


Jalabah (ajlibah|jilab), ship, 75a & (n); 81a 
Jalalat, Qur'anic quotations, 562b 
Jalaylah (jalayil), arch inside bathing room, 26a; cf. majall al-ma’ 


Glossary 


Jaha, cold, 314b(n) 

Jalis, crony, 424a; see majlis 

Jallayah, embroidered robe, 562b; see jalā 

es a, ma jama‘a-hum, what is due from them, 429a & b; jamma'a, to collect, 170a; jam‘, collecting, jami", 
254a; himl jam't, complete load, 191b; daftar jāmř, comprehensive roll, 153a; Jama'ah, group, body, 

si 81a (n), 85b, 91a; j. al-harah, group alliance formation, 255b; fi 'l-j., in congregation, 321a (n); jām 

Gatàmi: ), con i) congregational (E riday) Mosque, 129b (n), 152b, 315a, 3162, 320a (n), 428b (n) & see under 

;Jum'ah Friday, 91a, 428b (n); Fum' ‘ah min al- "ashiyy, evening of (i.e. before) Friday; see 
alat. al-Tum" ah; Jum‘ at San‘a à'; Jam'iyyat al-Islah; ijtama‘a; tajamma' ; majma‘; majmu* 

Famakan (Tur. jamekyan), row of folding doors, 455b 

Jamakiyyah, stipend, 82a 

Jamal (jimal), camel, 184b (n), 191a, 527a; Jimal omg galat ‘surr’, name of children’s game, expl., 

527a & b; jammal, camelman, 169a; see magdami; sukhrai 

Famal, beauty, 191b (n); see tajammal 

amanah que. potten pots) 167b (n), 225a, 228b, 229a, 230a (n), 544b, 556b, 557b (n); = ibriq, 556a 

(n); see Jabanah; ; 

Jamash, to make a score ed on), 41b (n) 

Ja‘mazi (ja'amiz), balls fuel-dung, 168a (n), 359a (n); cf. jammaz 

Fambiyyah|janbiyyah (janabi), dagger(s), 42b, 87a, 111b, 115a, 116a, 117a, 1493, 161a (n), 184b (n), 236a, 

239b, 240a, 255b, 317b, 319bí(n), 529b, 532a, 538b 

Jamad, solid, 555b; sound (sahth), of coin, 183b (n) 

Jammal; see Jamal 

Jammar, to light with red-hot coals/embers (jamr), 176b & (n); see majmarah; tajammar 

Jammaz (yijammiz), to grasp in the hands, 555a & (n); cf. ja'mazi 

Jamr; see jammar 

Jamrah, confederacy, 86a (n); hot coal, 319b(n); sec jammar 

Janabah, trans., sexual intercourse, 504a; junub, ritually impure, 518b; see janab 

Janah (ajynah), wing(s), 527a 

Janbiyyah; see jambiyyah 

Fanib (jawanib), side(s), wing(s) of mosque, 390a (n) & b; al-Fanib al-Shargi, 324a, 347b; see majnab 

Janiyy; see 

Jannah lish, felicitationary phrase to new mother, 558b 

Jar, to guard, 153a (n); see jawara 

Jar(ah), neighbour (m. & f.), form of address to Muslim, 423b, 425b; see jawara 

Jara, jary-an; sec 'adah; jirayah; mujrat-un|mujrayah 

Farad, locusts, 555a 

Jara'id, j. muthallathah, wi strips decoration, 479a; see jaridah 

Farf, low window, 455b; large window, 159a 

Jan (jawan)|gan(gawan), garry, cart, 160b, 162a (n) & b, 243b 

Jaridah, detachment, 80b; j. (jarayid) dagig, fine strip(s), 236a (n) & b; sec Jara'id 

Farmah|jaram (jurum), fleece-lined coat, 160b, 183a & b (n), 561b 

2 (yifirr|yajurr), to take, get, 163a, 549b; jirr (imper.), = ishab, take, 150a (n), 422b; najurr, we set to, 


Jarr, wire, 178b; see majarr 
Jarra‘, cupper, 167b 
Farrah, (jirar) large jar, 229a, 321a(n); cud-chewing, 191a 
Jarshab, young cooked lamb, 555b 
Fasfah; see jazfah 
ashsh yifishsh), f. fishshi, to coarse grind, 551b & (n); 552a (n) & b; jashush, crushed 
U satria a “ek at ber, pimind whe SP) = 
Jasir, = ghalig, coarse, 230b (n) 
Fawab, j. mufid ‘ajib, admirable informative reply, 230a (n); see istajaba 
Jawara bi-, to become neighbour to 47a; jiwar, protection, 255a; hukm al-j. , neighbourly understanding, 
255b; see jar; mujawir 
Jawarish, sweetmeat, 168a (n) 
Fawazat, passports, 98b (n); see ja’iz 
Fawf, j.al-hisn, interior of fort, 123a; see mujawwaf 
mae scr amar q -— incense, 1782; ‘ud J., Javan aloes wood, 554b 
HUS niv YEC. Ib, 192a & b, 425a, 530a, 530a, 533a; sarawil al-j., trousers of j., 98b; men's robe 
GN l Puig di a (n); Jukh = Tur. chuqah, 192b (n); = chukha, 192b (n); Bundugi j., Venetian 


erg rage am xis MM 313b(n) 
Fawr, tyranny, 82b & (n), 182a (n), 236b (n); see rasm; hukm ja’ir 
Jawz, walnut, 176a & j. Hindi, 177b; jawzah, nut, 562b 
Jayb, » pocket, 1676; ; jayb al-hilyah wa- l-qalam, knife & pen pocket behind dagger, 240a; neck opening of 
garment, 56 
Faylani, Aleppan striped cloth, 538a 
Jaysh, ra "is al-j. army chief, 39b (n); al-Faysh al-Nizam, Regular Army, 103b 
Jaz (nzan), scissors, sheers, tweezers, 236a (n), 267a; see ja'iz 
Jaz, onyx, 128b 
Jaza, penalty, 520a 
Jaza, to give abundance, 543b; see jizyah 
Jazfah|jasfah, block on which meat is cut, 234a (n); sce jizfah 
Jazi' , al-shughl al-j., ordinary (silver) workmanship, 238b (n) 
Jazmah, boots, 560b (n) 
Jazr, butchermeat, 230b & (n) j. al-baqari, beef, 230b & (n); jazarah, slaughtered beast, 189b(n); ahl 
nre, ta butchers, 234b; jazzar(un), butchers, 12b, 82a (n), 189b, 234a & b (n), 235a & (n), 255b, 555a; 
see majzarah 
Fazwah, coffee kanakah pot (metal), 544b, 556b 
Jazzar; see jazr 
Fi ar; see ja'ar 
Jibà'; see jaba 
Fibayah, octroi tax, 188b & (n); see majba; jaba 
Jid, good, 184b (n); = jadd, grandfather, 162b 
Fidar; see jadr 
J'idh', (section of) tree-trunk, 190a (n) 
Jihad, jehad etc., 43b, 56b, 73b, 80a, 155b, 156a, 158a; see ijtahada; mujtahid 
Jihah, district, quarter, 186a, 424a; see tabta 
TEM dagger scabbard, 240b, 255a & b, 532a; kasr al-jihaz, breaking off the mzah (q.v.) of the scabbard, 


Jild HD. hide, leather, 232b (n), 234b, 264a, 479a; jild al-ghanam al-tāşi, smooth sheepskin, 544b; see 


muj 
Filjilan, sesame-seed sweetmeat, 556a = mugalgal, 556a; see salit 
Finayat, offences, 151a 
Finayh, Abu J., Goldflake cigarettes, 526b 
Finjilah|junyulah, hollow nut-shaped silver ornament, 562b 
Finn, 91a, 1172, 120b, 166b & (n); Ya Finnah, 105b; man‘ al-7., stopping, averting the Jinn, 557b 
Fir, = nurah (q.v.). 227b (n), 479a 
Firab, leather bag, 232b (n) 
Firayah (at), (customary) stipend(s), allowance(s), 87b, 225a & (n), 226b, 316a(n), 420b; see jarar 
Firbah (jurub), field(s), 22b (n), 45b, 123a & b, 312b, 429b 
Jis, plaster 131b, 227b (n), 324b; also juss, 126b, 227a, 232b; = quss, 227a (n); see mujassis: mugassus 
Jiwar; see Jawara 
Jizarah; see jazr 
pues bannera block, 190a (n); see Jazfah 

ah, -tax, 43b, 45a, 91a, 159a, 395a & b (n), 417a (n), 419b, 420a & b, 422b, 433b, 434a; amwal al-j., 
# ; al-za’id ‘ala ’L-sizyah, over and above the poll-tax, 399a; jiza, pl. 156a, 420b; see jaza 
Jubbakhanah (Tur. jebkhane), arms storehouse, arsenal, 320b(n) 
Jubbah, man's robe, 192b, 425a; see jalabah; jabb 
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Judham, leprosy, 46b, 234a, 317a 

Fulbah, dagger scabbard without crook, 240a; see jalab 

Julwah, appearance, revealing = wuduh, 522b (n); laylat al-julwah = al-zifaf (q.v.), 522a; see jala 
Ju'm, black basalt, 468a, 472a 

Jumad, = Jumadà month, 1802, 316b 

Juman or Jumlul, domed ceiling, — sagf mugabbab, 511b 

Jum'at San‘a’; see ‘Td; jama'a 

Jumlah, al- bay! bi-'l-j., wholesalery, 183b (n); see mab? 


ad), soldier(s), 85b & (n), 86a, 93a, 95a, 131a, 151a, 155b, 158b, 165a (n); amir al-ajnad, 
86b; see taymid; rizq 

Junjulah; see jinyilah 

Junub, ritually impure, 518b; see janabah 

Jurh, wound, in chest (sadr), 225b(n), or in back (gahr), 225b(n) 

Jurn (ajran), threshing floor, 157a 

Juss, plaster, 227a, 232b; = quss (q.v.), 227a (n); see jiss; mujasgis; tajgis 

Juwal/shuwal, sack, 186a (n); cf. jutwalig, 186a (n) 

Jus’ (ajza’), piece(s), 184a (n) 


Ka'at (?), ik‘an, f. imper., to knead, 545b 

Ka'b, knee-bone joint, 526a & b (n); see muka''ab 

Kabas, gehen) ses 226a (n); kabs, layer of small pieces of leather, 220b; kibs, raised area, plinth (?), 45b; 

kabsah, stone, 468b 

a n to wind into balls, 183a (n); kubbah, meat balls, 555a; kubaybat/kubayyibat, hashed meat 
s, 555a 

Kabbas, to massage, 520b; see kis wa-takbis 

Kabdah, wind, in a beast, 191a & (n); cf. kabida, to be out of breath, 191a (n) 

Kabib; see kabb 

Kabid, liver, 555a; k. tazth, fresh liver, 557b; kabid al-sama’, meridian of the sky, the very heavens, 33a, 

237a; see faras 

Kabida; see kabdah 

Koor (kibar), head(s), chief(s), 91a, 97a, 155b, 399a & (n), 417a, 432b, passim; see hammam; takabbar; 


Kabir, coin name, 182b, 234b; kabirayn, 182b 

Kabs; see kabas 

Kabsh, ram, 41b (n), 312b; ras al-k., head of, as a dish, 555a; k. al-‘Td, Feast ram, 313a & b; see quzi 
Kabshat, k.al-khara/khar’, basket of ordure, 516a 

Kaddar (yukaddir), to annoy, disturb, 235b; see kadir 

Kadha wa-kadha, so and so, 527a 

Kadhb, lying, lies, 144a (n), 184a (n), 417a; kadhdhab, liar, 169b; see da'wa 

Kadhi, pandanus odoratissimus, 432a 

Kadhiyyah, a little, 319b(n) 

Kadir, millet bread, 545a; see kaddar 

Kafa‘, flavourlessness 553a (n) 
Kafa'ah, trans. iage equality, better, ‘competence’ in marriage, 531a (n); see takafa’ ; mukafi; kifayah 
Kaffah (t), all, 254a, 319b(n) 

Kaffarat; see kuffarah 

Kafih, tasteless, 553a (n) 

Kafil, providing security, 270a; k. ‘an, generous to aid, 84b 

Kafir (kuffar), infidel(s), 43b, 80a, 156a, 432b; see kuffarah 

Kafur, camphor, 185a (n) 

Kai , to kohl the eyes, v.n. takhilah, also building term, ‘a-nkahhil, we'll give the dressing of plaster, 
P rri akhal; takahhal "A ss £ 

Ka'kah (ka'k), cake, 527b, 554b 

Kalam, statement, 417a; k. al-M. , dialect, speech, of the Mashriq district, 553b; k. al-suq, talk of the 
market, 161a; scholastic theology, 31 ; kalimah, al-k., the say of, 93b 

Kalawi, kidneys, 312b 

Kalb (kilab), dog, 426a, 548b; k. al-majzarah, butcher's, abattoir dog, 235b; see hamyat al-kilab; kalbatayn, 
pincers, pliers, 36a (n), 216b; tongs, 261a, 267b 

Kaldah, annoyance (alladhi yukaddir), 235b; lack of profit ‘adam al-ribh, 561b; see maklud 

Kalizah; see kilizah 

Kallaf, = timakkin; see makkan; takahf 

Kalpak (Tur.), sheepskin cap, 119a 

Kam hawla, how many are these? 527a 

Kamah, in star names, ascensions etc., Ghurüb K., 32b; Rab? K., 32b; Tuli K., 33b 

Ka‘mah, small room, 457a 

Kamar, leather belt, 532a (n) 

Kamil, whole, 230b (n); bayt k., expl., 441a; him! k., complete load, 191b (n); see wagf wagis; kimil 
Kammiin, cummin, 177b, 312b, 554a 

Kanabil, blankets, 314b(n) 

Kanabish, coverings, 231b (n) 

Kanada, to cut, 130b (n) 

Kanaf al-Rahman, protection of the Merciful, 166b (n) 

Kanakah, = jazwah, coffee canister pot, 544b, 558b 

Kand, razing, 130b 

Kandan (Pers), to raze, 130b (n) 

Kanisah (kana’is), Christian church, 44b, 45a, 47a, 48b b (a), 90a (n), 131a, 4008 (n); synagogue (also knis), 
90a (n), 118a, 238b (n), 399b, 417a & b (n), 421a & b, 4: 

Kans, sweeping, sweepings, 166b (n), 395a; iri i brooms, 230b 

Kanun, forge, 262b 

Karak (kuruk)|kark, fleece, sheepskin coat(s), 168a, 263a; see kirk 

Karam, generosity, nobility, 128b; karamat, miracles, 421a (n); see karuma, makrumah 

Karbunah, baking soda, 554b 

Kardi, = ‘ajin, dough, 545b (n) 

Kariz (Pers.), subterranean water-channel, 17b, 19b (n) 

Karras (al-makan), make a room into a kirs for animals, 452a kirs, room for animal, 452a 

Karrasah, quire, 429a (n) 

Karri; see hashash 

Kars, beeswax, 185a (n) 

Kartiyyah (karati), sheepskin coat(s), 168a; cf. karak 

Karuma, to be fertile, 125a; see karam 

Kas, cup, 561b; see tàs 

Kasad, k. al-sug, sluggishness of market, 156b (n) 

Kasara (yiksar), to break, 558a; to stop, 80a (n), 171a; to money, 86a, 185a (n); kassar, to break, 
239b (n); kasr, retail; kassar (n), retailer(s), pus (n), 186a, 187b, 228b, 229a & b (n); mksarah, retail, 185a 
(n); kasr wa-fals, breaking & entering, 231a & (n); hasirah, small piece, 529b, 549b (n); hassar, kabir, 
mutawassit, saghir, retailer, large, middling, small, 268a; mukasir, tepid, 520b; see iksir, jthaz 

Kashata, to remove, take off, 324b; see maqshat 

Kashf, uncovering (‘an wajh) of face, 33b; survey, 429b; inspection, 162a (n); kashif mukhtar, chosen (? 
pon Paene 94a; m makshif; takashshuf ah d @ 
Kashr, broken up pieces, 184a (n) 

Kasirah; see kasara 

Kaththar Allah khayr-ak; see khayr 

Santd (Heb. koteb), secretary, clerk, 162a, 167b, 237b; kath, dictates; see kitab; maktab; mukattabah; 
maktis 


Kawdayn, = kada, almost, hardly, 562a 

Kawi, brander, 226a; see kayy 

Kawkab; see sirwal 

Kawrajah, score, 75b, 76a, 166a, 182b, 229a & b (n), 230a 
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Kayd, = harb, war, warring, 39b & (n), 153b 
Kaykhiya (Tur. ), Ottoman government agent, steward, etc., 7la 
Kayl, measuring, 162a, 232a; k. (at), grain issue, rations, etc., 149b (n), 157a (n); kaylah, ‘measure of 
grain, (expl.), 315a & b(n), 316a; kayyal(in), grain measurer(s), 167b mh 185b (n), 187b & (n), 232a; bakhs 
al-kayyalin, defec ive measure of measure 188a 188a (n); kiyalah, wage for measuring, 187b & (n); makil, 
what is measured, 232b (n); see kil; iktiyal; mikyal 
Kayt, so much, 147b (n) 
Kayy, branding, 226a; alat al-k., branding iron, 226a; see kawi 
Kayyal; sec kayl J " 
Kayyis, masseur, 523b (n);, = mukayyis (q.v.); see kis; takyis 
Kazan (ah), scraper, 261a, 264a, 266b 
Kazbarah|kuzbarah, coriander, 176a, 553b, 554a 
Kazimah (kaga'im)|kadimah, shaft(s) of ghayl (q.v.), 17b, 23a, 28b; see kigamah 
Kazirun, type tobacco, 177b & (n) 
Kazza, k. bi-’l-nar, mettre feu au, 319b(n); kizzah, = jamrah, hot coal, 319b(n) 
Kedkhuda|ketkhuda (Tur.), stewart, 70b, 73b 
Kiba/kibi’ gs h), cow (or oaker?) ?) dung made into fuel cakes, 168a & (n), 230a a (a), a (n) & b(n), 
527b, 549b, 5i omg burned dungcake, 481a; kibyah (ibi ), 12b, 515b, mukabbi — mutayyib, 
collector of d ung for fuel, 395a (n), 562a 
Kibdah, liver, 312b; see kabid 
Ee red (ahmar) matches, 230b (n); al-k. al-Rada‘i Rada‘ matches, 230b & (n); “ulbat k., box of matches, 


Kibs; see kabas 
Kidmah (kidam), bap of bread, 168b, 225a (n), 545a & (n), 561b; see mikaddim 
Kitu adequate payment 86a; k. al-mu'tad, customary payment, 157a; kifayār expl., 94a (n); see 


Kil li kilizah, etc., name of children's game, 527a; see kayl 

Kihzah, cup, = (Pers) kalizah, 527b (n) 

Kilwah, kidneys, 555a 

Kimil, to be finished, 545a, 549a & b; see kamil 

Kini, Kenyan (wood), 482b(n) 

Kir, bellows, 266b 

Kira’, hire (al-'iddah) of gear, 27a; k. jimal, hire of camels, 162a 

Kirab, amber dust, 536b & (n), 537a, 538a 

Kirbasah, skirt (fustan) for baby, 558b 

Kirk, coat with lambskin lining, 533a; see karak 

Kirs, room in stay lap poma stall, 314b(n), 452a; see karras -— 

Kis, bag, , Sleeping bag, 225a (n); k. or k. hammam, ba! ith bag, for massage. 
Sr tag, tase &b, » x" Lm anm, sleeping bat; & massage, 228a; tasbin bi-'l-kis, soaping with bag. 228a (n) 228a (n); 
takyis, rubbing with bag, 520a & b; see kayyis; mukayyis 

Kisa’ (aksiyah), , 81a; kiswah al-birmah|burmah, porer of onoking gum kiswah/kisawah, clay 
cover of tannur (q.v.), (3b, 544b; kiswat al-imamah, Imamic clothing, 9 

Kitab (kutub), silver cylinders for holding amulet, 239a, 240b; kitabah: ^ - sec khizanat kutub 
Kitabis, People of the Book, Jews and Christians, 421b 

Kiyalah; see kayl 

Kigamah, subterranean conduit, etc., 129a (n); see kagimah 

Kizza, see kazza 

Komasis; see khumsiyyah 

Koteb; see kanb 

Ku'al, testes, 169b 

Kübah, cooked dried unripe dhurah millet, 551b (n) 

Kuban(ah), maize-cake, 313b, 544a, 550b, 551b (n); kubani; see maswan 

Kubbah|kubaybat; see kabb 

Kubbar, type of cotton, 128b 

Kubdah (kubad), hardship(s), 425b 

Ku'dah (ku‘ad), pottery vessel, flat serving dish, 186b & (n); jar, narrow-necked jar, 159a, 229a, 544b, 551a 
Kuffarah, compensation, 237a & b (n); see kaffarat 

Küfiyah, turban, headcloth, etc. 423a, tail (‘adhabah) of k., 423a; see mukawfiyyin; k. mukattabah, boy's 
cap, 532b; see gass; tatriz 

Kumm (akmam), ak. tawilah, long sleeves, 192b (n), 316a; see mukammam 

Kummah; see makhzan 

Kummathra, pear, 128b 

Kundur, shoes, 560b (n) 

Kurayk, oar-shaped pole for removing bread from oven, 225a (n) 

Kurkajiyyah (Tur.), galley slaves, 71b 

Kurkum, saffron, 265b 

Kursiyy, (Pasha's) ‘chair’, 80a; book rest, 315b 

Kurt (akrat), ball game, 528b 

Kus, drum, 148a (n) 

Kushin, browned onions, 552a (n) 

Küt (akwat), jacket(s), 263a 

Kutuf, shoulders, 184b; dallal(in) al-k., hawkers, 184b (n) 

Kawwabah, courtyard, 498a 

Kits (akwaz, kizan), jar, jug, 167b (n), 230a, 551a & b (n) 

Kuzbarah; see kazbarah 


Khabal, afflicted by the jinn, 399a (n) 
Khabash (yikhbish), to mix 550a (n); to stir, 553b; khabshah (khibash), large reed basket, 230b & (n); 
khabashat al-khara, baskets of ordure, 516a 
Khabat (yakhbut), to beat cloth with mallet, 265b; see khabt; to throw down, 318a(n) 
Khabaya, hidden things, 149b (n); see takhabba 
Khabaz (yikhbiz), to bake, cook, 540a, 545b, 548b (n), 557b; Dr s -f., ikhbizi, put on the side of the tannur, 
545b; Metu n), baker(s), 170b, 181b, 225a, 313a(n), 546b; khabbazi, baker, 229b; khabbas(àt), 

a neri a nas ph oe 545a Kb & (n), 5462 & b 538a & b, 549a & b, 550a, 
551b, 5522. 35348 b; kh. 


i eat, eee , a piece of bread, 543b, 548b & (n), 
549b; makhbazah|mikhbazah Blow eit with die ise (n), 272a, 544a, 545b & (n), 550a see 


AM Totes, khubarah), fellow, companion(s) of the road, escort, 148a, 235b (n), 555a; cf. khubr; 


Khabit, with a craving (li-'l-tutun) for tobacco, 177a (n) 

Khabith, evil person, 418b 

Khabt, uncultivated plain, 177a (n); khabti, type of tobacco, 177a 

Khada‘ (yadhda‘), trans., to circumvent, 164a; khada‘, deceit, treachery, 41a; khida‘, tricks, 190a 
Khadab (yukhdub), to mix, 550a wer see khidab 

Khadam (yakhdum), lit., to serve, used in many senses; kh. al- tabl, to beat drum, 146b (n); khadim 
khadamah), attendants, 317a, 520b; khadim (akhdam), ‘African’ type of sweeper class, etc., 146b (n), 

254b, 255a, 423b; khuddam, servants, 423a; li-rasm al-khidmah, assigned for service, 155b 

Khadar (yakhdir), to make a hole, 561a; makhdar (makhadir), awl drill, 260a & b, 261b, 263b; mikhdarah, 

awl, 561a; khadr (Hirn. kh d r), huts, tents, booths, etc., 165a & (n) 

Khadd, side, wall, 44a, 122a & b; see mikhaddah 

Khadda (imper. f. ikhday), to separate bread from side of tanniir (q.v.), 545b (n), 546b; see makhada 

Khadhf, kicking, 528a 

Khafagiyyah (khawafig), large or small flattish bowls, 230a & (n) 

Khafd, pleasant life, 161a (n) 

Khafif; see mihrah 

Kha'if, in danger, insecure, 40a; see ikhafah 

Khal, maternal uncle, 558b; bayt al-kh., maternal avuncular group of relatives, 251a; khalah, maternal 

aunt, form of address to stepmother, 250a & b; ibn|bint al-khal(ah), cousin, 250a; see zawj 

Khala’, deserted region, 400b & (n); privy, 446a (n); see khalla 

Khala‘a, to take off one's clothes, 504b (n); see makhla* 


Khalal, deficiency, 234a 
dekal al-bunn min qishri-hi, een one one: 435a; see khalis 
ONDES to mix, imper. ukhlut, 4 Preteens ir or vr eire 
ur. miring, (al-da^if bi- RUE of good 


Khalf, back part (of house), 45a; see mei: 
Khalifah, rank in Fatimi da'wah, 58a 
Khalis, pure, 237a; kh.li-, exclusive to, 548b; see khallas 
Khall, vinegar, 553a, 554a 
Kaala 1), imper. khali, to leave, 234b (n), 546b, 566a (n); yukhlà li- to be vacated for, 522a; ikhtala 
), to men g exclusive to be given over exclusively, to book, 522a & (n); khalwah, private 
room, 424b; khulwa Clearing of AMI Ala’) the bath, 522a; khilwah, booking of whole bath, 522b (n); 
mustakhli lahu, pat s m it, 522a 
Khallab, to mix clay with straw or dung, 272a; see khulab 
Khallaf, to leave behind, 423a; see khalf; istakhlaf 
Khallas (yikhallis), to take off one's clothes, 314a(n); akhlis, imper., take off your clothes, 314a(n) 
Khallas, silver/gold-smith working with pure silver (mukhlas), 167b seq. 170b; see mukhlas 
Kham, plain, unornamented, 4792; see mashah 
Khamasi; see hhumsiyyah 
Khamir (ah), yeast, 545b, 548b (n), 550a, 554b; khamir, risen, of flour, bread, etc., 545b & (n), beards it 
rises, 548a & b; ; old yeast, 545b; khamir, leavened with yeast, 545b (n), 546b, 549b; see 
Khamis‘ Allan, star name, 32b; Khamis Sawab, 32b; Yawm al-Khamis., 163a; aradat al-khamis, army M 
a, 
m sharib al-kh., winedrinker, 150b, 418b; ‘asir al-khamr, pressing out of wine, 400b, see Ghül al-kh. ; 
mir 


Al-Khamsayn, the two fives, expl., 425a 

Khan (at), inn(s), hostelri(es), buildings, 93b, 128b, 152b, 171a, 183a (n), 430b (n), 434a, 435b; khanat 

al-Baniyan, khans of the Hindu merchan: ts, 433a (n) & b.' khanat, columns of 5 561b 

Khandaq (khanadig), ditch(es), enc 61a, 170a 

Khanjar, dagger, 240b (n) 

— Hier excrement, ordure, 161a, 168a (n), 515b, 516a; sce mukharwi; vb. yikhrü, they shit, 
n 

Kharaj, to quit, 317a 

Kharaj, tax, revenue, income, etc., 71a & b, 73a, ma ea 155b, 156a, 420b; kharj, charge, 184b, 186a, 

254a b; min kharij, from outside, 254b; see kharraj hariji; kharjat; makhraj; makhruj; mukharajat; etc. 

Kharash (yakhrish), to decorate, 320b (n); kharshah, = ipsae ornament, 479a; kh. kamilah, full 

decoration, 4792; kharashat al-jabin — li-"I-*ugud, top shelf with ornamental arches below i it, 479a; 

arjil makhrushah, decorated supports, 4 

Kharaz, beads, glass beads, etc., 128b, buoi miscellaneous small wares, = kkurdatoat, 161b & 

(n); kharazah, a stone, 442a; cf. kharraz; see njl 

Khardal, mustard, = tartar (q.v.), 243a; see salt 

Khariba, to be ruined, depopulated, 135b; mikhrabat al-husim, destroying forts, 164b (n) 

Kharif, autumn, 32b, 127a, 170a (n), 227a (n), 557a; grape harvest, 313a(n) 

Khaniji; see toaqf 

Kharis (khurras), assessor(s), valuer(s), 94b, 156b; see khars 

Kharjat; see ghanam 

Kharm, breaking of covenant of ion (dhimmah), 433b; kharmah, craving for tobacco, 176a; see 

= reais protection ( ) ving 

Kharraj (tikharrij), fem. imper. kharriji, to take out of the tannur, 545b, 561b; see kharaj 

Kharrat (yikharrü), to work with reamer (qaddim), 236b; see makhrat 

Kharraz(tin), leatherworker(s), 154a; maker of dagger-sheath covers, 264a; cf. kharaz 

Khars/khirs, assessment, 153a, 154b; see kharis; mukharris 

Khasarah, loss, 166b (n); khasir(un), losing, 175b (n) 

Khasf; see bina’ 

Khashab, wood, 45b, 484a; kh. al-banadig, stock, of fire-arm, 226b (n), and see ma; ne 

455427; stick, 477a; see kh. madrahah; khashabi (khashabiyyat) (unconfirmed), flat file, 267a; see 


Khashshan (v.n. takhshin), to roughen mill-stones, 400b & (n), 425a (n) & b (n); cf. waggar; khushunah, 
roughening, 425b 
Khashugah, ladle, 544b 


Khasir; see khasarah 
Khasir (khusur), rabbet plane, 261a 
Khasm see khusm 
Khass, mean old man (shaybat al-khass), 167a (n) 

, special, kh. aeres (seme mua 192b (n); annm » 254b; pl far, to one 
pt 420b; al. , select and ordinary teh eser tin 85b; —À 
administrati ive class, ama. repre idea reg for his own account, 264a; see i'tibar 


Khata, pron. khuda, wrongful, accidental act, 42a & (n) & b (n) 

Khatab (yakhtub), to ask hand in marriage, 528a; see khatib 

Khatam (yikhtim), to seal up sthg. (*ala), 550b; khatam, sealing, 240b; kh. mathmun, eight sided seal 

decoration, 479a; al-khatm al-sharif, royal seal, 431a; khawatim, seal-rings, 421b; khatm, stamp, = 

damghah, 184a (n); see madwar 

Khathl(ah), grounds of coffee/tea, 556b 

Khatib, preacher etc., 70a, 98b, 315a; khutbah, address at Friday Prayer, 56a, 57b, 80b (n), 81a (n), 83b, 

84b (n); prose genre, — magamah, 551a (n); see khatab 

Khatt (yikhtat), to lay out a pattern, 263b; bi-'l-biz, to score a pattern with a needle, 264b; khattata 

ego billet, 151 E a hrir, to scheme po: pen cim 182a (n); ikhtatta, to lay out, 

nA eir A298: ; khutt, a circle, 422b (n); khatt, calligraphy, 312a; khittah, arrondissement, 421b 
n); see 

Khattàrah, water-raising apparatus, 27a & (n), & b (n) 

Khatwah (khuta/khuda), step(s), 543a & b, 562b; see makhia 

Khatyah, walking, 425b & (n) 

Khawajah, title of address to Jews (Iraq), 423a 

Khawd; see rafa* 

Khawkh, = firsik, peach, 128b, 186b (n), 543b (n); see gadid 

Khawlani, breed of sheep, 170b; type of gat, 271a 

Khawrah, desire, wish, cravings of pregnancy, 562a 

Khayl, horse(s), 562b; kh. kiram, noble horses, 231b (n); see na‘! 

Enn good w , weal, etc., 478a; Kaththar Allah khayr-ak, apt oer you abundance, i.e. thank you, 543a & b; 

khayr Allah *a-kum, "God's benevolence be with you, 543b; ahl al-khayr, bencfactori Sb; khayrat, 

harvest, 22b (n), 29a 

Khayshah, action of working plaster, 477a 

Khayt (khuyut), cord for aligning walls, 231b, 479a 

Khayyat (yikhayyit), to sew, 265a; khayyat; see mikhayyit 

Khayyirah, fortunate, 33a (n); see khayr 

Khazaf, pottery, 186b (n) 

Khazaj, sort of bush, 163a; khazajah, ground covered with useless bush, brushwood, 163a (n) 

Khazaq (yakhzug), to bore a hole, perforate, 263b, 264a; see khuzq 

Khazzan (yikhazzin), al-gat, to chew q., 189a, 316a 

Khazzan, storeman, 157a (n); treasurer, 192b (n); see khizanah 

Khida‘; see khada' 

Khidab, dyeing, of one's person, 230a (n); cf. khadab; makhdabah; mukhaddab 

Khidmah; see khadam 

Khirgah, rag. cloth, 272b, 549a, 552b (n) 

Khirs, = khars, assessment (q.v.); khirs|khurs (akhras), ear-rings, 239b & (n) 

Khisa', mud, 226b (n) 

Khitan, circumcision, sabi‘ yatom al-khitan, circumcision on the seventh day, 558a; mukhattin, circumciser, 
558b; see makhtun 

Khittah; see khatt 


Glossary 


Khiyam, awnings, 185b (n) 
Khiyanah, deception, 184a, 2322; kh. al-qarar, ignoring decision, 252b 
Khiyat(ah), tailoring, 98b, 99a, 192b (n); see khayyat 
Khizanah (khaza'in), > treasury, stores, 68a, 70b, Des 103a (n), 130b, 458b; al-khizanat al- 
* Amirah, the Imperial Treasury, 75b; Turkish Hazine-i amire, 74b; khizanah, revenues, 146b (n); khisanat 
kutub E khaza’in, librari(es), 84b, 417b (n); khizanah, pac i 453a, 455b; hot room in bath, 520b; 
khza'in al-masahif, cupboards for Qur'ans, 321b; see khazzān 
Khubr, testing, = = makhbar (makhabir) 190b (n); see khabir 
Khudr(ah), mixture of lucerne and dung cake ash, = ranj, applied to skirting, 481a; waterproof plaster 
ue or mortar, 479a(n) & b 
Khudrah (khudar), actos es! Se gy ce pening maps ground vegetables, 553b; khudar tariyyah, fresh 
vegetables, 553b; khudrat al-galb, gaiety of heart, 425a (n); see mukhaddar 
Khudraji (Tur.), greengrocer, 167b 
Khulab, puddled clay, 227a (n); (building) clay, 231b; see khallab; mikhlabah zaqq 
Khulug, frame (of body), 191a (n); see makhlug 
Khums, tax, 155b; akhmas, 156b; Bani 'I-Khums, 254b; see IPN; khamis 
Khumstyyah (khamasi), komasis, name of coin, 392a (n) 
Khurdawat, drysaltery, small wares, 161b (n), 185b (n); cf. kharaz 
Khurj (akhraj), saddle-bags, 168a (n) 
Khurras; see kharis 
Khury; see khars 
Khiis, palm leaf, 230b (n) 
Khusar, relish, 551a 
Khushunah; see khashshan 
Khusm|khagm, E pea prar 425b (n); fasl bayn al-khasmayn, arbitration berween the parties, 144a; 
khusmi minna-h, I like him, 561b; khusumat, hostilities, 41a; lawsuits, 87a; khisam wa-tanafus, 
quarrelling & dg 262a; takhagamii, they fought together, 262a 
Khusus, bi-kh; see khass 
Khutbah; see khatib 
Khutt; see khan 
Khuttaf (khatatif), hook and ring, 484a 
Khuttah, sheepskin blanket, 168a 


Khuzg (khizgan), hole, 561a; i (khizgan), holes in di , barrel vaults, 515a; hole, 465a; 
a ny E ME MAR pas les in domes. vaults. a; loopl a 


La- = la-, certainly (prefix), 561a 

Labab, collar of horse, 240b; see labbah 

Labakh, name of tree, Mimusops Schimperi, 44a, 46a 

Laban (yilban|yilbin), to make clay bricks/bats, 400b & (n); libn, clay clay bats, unbaked brick, 427b; bina’ 

al-libin, building in unfired brick, 472b, 479a; libnah, measure of land, 429a & (n), 429b 

Laban, milk, butter milk, skimmed milk, sour milk, 240b, 312b, 544b, 549b, 550a & (n), 551b (n), 552a, 

553a (n); l. al-makhid, butter milk, 552a 

Labana (albin, lst pers.), to measure, survey a house, 487b (n); labban, surveyor, 487b (n); libnah, land 

measure, , 487b (n) 

Labas (?) (yalbis), to break up clay with a stick (malbis), 272a; see labbas 

Labba (yulabbi), to respond to his call (sawta-hu), 41b 

Labbah (at), necklace(s), 184a (n), 239b & (n); l. mukhlas, silver necklace, 536b (n); cf. labab; lubb 

Labbas (yilabbis), to clothe, 231a (n), 558a; to give a plaster coating to, 477a; libas aswad, black clothing, 

192a; libas, women's trousers, 561a, 562a; l. mazru' bi-shughl Haraz, women's Harazi trousers worked with 

silver thread, 537b; mulabbas mukhlas name of silver ornament of women, 536b (n); see labas; iltibas; 

milabbis/mulabbis; tarjulah 

Lac, 156a; see lakk 

Ladinat, damp, 562a 

Laffa, to wrap up, 189a (n); lafif, name of kind of cloth, 75b, 76a; lafa'if, wrappings, 189a (n) 

Lafz, pronunciation, 312a; lafzu-hu, verbatim, 429a 

Lahayat, dialects, 40b 

Laham (yilham), to solder, 263b; see lahm 

Lahas (yilhus), to lick, 556a 

Lahbah qawiyyah, strong flame, 548b 

Lahh (yilihh), to make lahus (q.v.), fem. imper. likhi, 549a & (n) 

Lahiq (yalhaq) bi-, to reach, attain, 542a (n) 

Lahm, meat, 157b e 235b (n), 520b (n); I. al-bagar, beef, 129b, 235a (n); l. mafrüm, hashed meat, 555a; 1. 

A ' dried meat, 557a (n); lahmi/na, my/our flesh, expl., 251a; see 

Lahuh (sing. lahuhah), > bread, 168a, 544a, 548b & (n), 549a & b & (n), 550a; luhuh, Ad 

pede, ad 549a & (n); lihih, variant pron., 549a (n); milahhah, stone platter for making [T7 549a 

La'ib, shaped latch, 484a; see li'bah 

La’ihan, al-l. al-tamwiniyyah, order of Supply (Ministry), 253b, 254a; see lawh; band; tamwiniyyah 

La'inah, naughty girl, 528a 

La’ig, suitable, 254a 

Lajam (yiljim), to mend with rivets, 425b (n); see milajjim 

Lajan (at), bowl, pot, 544a, 545b 

Lajnah, committee, 254a 

Lakada & iltakada; cf. kaldah, 561b 

Lakk, sum of 100,000, 420b & (n); see lac 

Lakkaka, to paint (with lacquer (?)), 45b (n) 

Lamaz (yilmiz), imper. ilmiz, to grasp with the hands, 555a 

Lambat, lamps, 315b 

Lamma, until, 549a 

Lamma‘, copper ornaments for women's frocks, 168a 

Lanah; see lawal 

Lagat (yilgat), to polish with a polishing steel (lagtah (q.v.)), 263b; mlaqqut, picker up, 147a 

Lagf, mouth, top of furn, 549a; lugf, open top of tannur, 543b; see wagis (wagas) 

Lagiya, to meat; see ligt 

sm (yilaggim), t to put in the mouth of a person or insert into an object, to make swallow, 236b & (n), 

b (n); to feed fant, old man, 556b (n); to put Muraysi sugar and coffee in a kettle to cook, fem. 
per. laggimi, (al-binn|qishr), 556a (n) & b (n); to pour, 313a & (n), milaggim najih, expl., 556b (n); cf. 

pui lugmah; milaggam 

Laqtah, polishing iron, 263b, 266a; see lagat 

Lasa (yilasi), to weld, 5612; lasi, sticking to, 561a 

Lasis; see lass 

Lass (yiliss), fem. imper. lissi, to make lasīs, 552a & (n); lasis, gruel, 543b (n), 552a & b 

La: ,to t, kindle, 177a, 546b; - , im] fem.; light (the tannür), 545b; luswah, 

kinding, wis for kindling, 549a (n), Creta Margen TI-khashab, kindling wood, 543b; al-lagyah/ 
uswah, fire-ligh lighting time, — lunch-time, 33a 

pomi see lassa 

Lati, kind of cloth, 75b & (n), 76a 

Latif, good quality, 233a; cf. al-da‘if, poor quality 

Latt (yilitt), to knead, 229a (n); to add water, 546b; see malatt 

Law, if, 553b, 557b, passim 

Law ma = hatta ma, until & ba'd an, after, 545b(n), & as ila ma, 546b, 548b, 550b, 551b, 554a 

Lawa (yilwi), = yimurr, to pass by, 561b; see hiwa 

Lawal (lawali), wooden frames, = lanah, jambs, 482b(n), 483b 

Lawh (alwah), tablet, wooden board for schoolboys, 128b (n), 563a; lawh (alwah), plank, 483a; I. zujaj, 

glass pane, 492a; see mulawwah; la'ihah; sini 

Laws, almonds, 186b (n), 555b, 557b; I. qubbi, bitter almonds, 186b; lawzi, almond kernel, 186b (n); 

almond-like, 557. a; mulauxsazah, almond sweetmeat, 555b; lawzah, type of plaster ornament, 479a 

Layl; see nuss; shaykh; silah 

Laylah, laylat al-julwah, = al-zifaf (q.v.); bahr laylah, expl., 170a; see halib 
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Laymin, lemon, 543b (n) 

Laywi, type of pottery, 230a, 425a 

Laz, silver, silver worked with black metal decoration, 538a & (n), 560b, 562b; green and kohl (akhal) 

coloured /., 320b(n) f 

Lazim (lawazim), obligatory, obligations, 420a; see damanat; iltazama; saghar (saghir) 

Lazim, necklace, 239b; l. lu'lu', pearl necklace, 536b (n) 

Li'bah|lu' bah, game, as li'bat al-azrar, button game, 526a; l. hazz, game of chance, 527a; l. al-qawqa' (= 

bargüq), apricot-stone game, 526b, 527b; I. al-waraq, cards, 525a; l. al-zanb, date-stone house game, 526b, 

527b; h'bah, dance; see ahazij; see mutala‘ibah 

Libas; see labbas 

utes bath glove, 518b; fifah, bunch, tuft of palm-fibre, 228a (n); 520a & (n) & b, 52 1a, 556b; = sa'af, 
(n 


Ltham, solder, 238b (n); tatyub al-l., cleaning solder from 239a; see lahm; mulham 

Lihfah; see luhfah 

Lihih; see lahuh 

Ly‘ah, = lugmah, mouthful, 545a (n) 

Lila, lest, 237b 

Lim hal, orange, 543b (n); see mulayyam — n "— ' 
Ligi (yilqa), to meet, 170b; ligyu,they found, 237a; tulgà, is displayed, 186a, & is met, n); talaqqi _ 

' aan Pa out to meet travellers, 186a (n); t. al-jalab, intercepting merchandise, 186a (n); mutalaggin, 
interceptors, = mutalaffigin, 186a (n); kharaj al-malqa to go out to receive (istigbal), 186a (n); see multaga; 
multagi; talaqqi 

Lisan, strap attached to dagger, 240b 

Lithmah, rectangular face-veil, 534a, 535b (n), 539a, 540a 

Liwa[liwa', district, 103a (n), 150a, 256a; see lawa 

Liwan, 498a 

Liwat, sodomy, 93b 

Lizab, name of unidentified plant, 522a 

Lak, holding stick, 273a 

Lu” as, sweet part of millet cane (al-dhirih), 556a; l. al-qand, barley sugar (?) sweetmeat, 556a 

Lubab al-burr, heart of wheat, 550a; see lubb 

Luban, frankincense, 185a 

Lubb, (Him. /bb), heart of wheat (burr), 230b (n), 542b (n), 548b (n); see lubab 

Lughah (at), dialect(s), 40b; see ‘ammarin; asadiyah; l. istilahiyyah, secret language, 268b; cf salah 
Lughlughi (laghalighah), nickname for Lower Yemenis, 12b 

Luhfah|lihfah, 183a (n), luhfat Nu'man, Nu‘man (Oman), striped cotton cloth, 185a (n); shoulder-cloth 
(men), 529b, 533b; lihaf, striped waist-wrappers, 168b; luhuf, quilts, 228a 

Luhüh; see lahuh 

Lu'lu', pearls; see lazim 

Luqf; see laqf 

Luqmah, mouthful, 545a (n); bread, 545a, 552a (n) & b; barley, 552a; l. ba’itah, old (stale) bread, 551b; I. 
al-gahwah, crisp bread eaten with coffee, 552a (n); lugum, sweetmeat with almonds, 166a (n), 555b; taraf 
a, edge of the piece of bread, 545a (n); see laggam 

Luswah; see lassa 


Ma bish, there is not, 94a, 528b, 551a, 561b; ma fish, 549a 

Ma’, water, 544b, 545b, 548a & b; ma hilli, sweet water, 192a (n); see bukkur; miyah 

Ma'ükil, corn, 146a (n); comestibles, 169a 

Ma'arah, carrying net, 191b 

Ma'an (Heb.), cemetery, (from mi'ra, pl. ma‘ari, cave), 430a (n) 

Ma‘arif, friends, 237a & b (n); ma'arif mu'tàdah, customary payments, 157b; see ma'rüf; ‘urf 
Ma'arij, terraces, 130b; see ‘irj 

Ma‘ash(at), income, pay, stipend, 95b, 97a, 98b, 149a, 159a, 190a; see ‘aysh; muta'ayyish 

Moa’ athir, notable acts, 26a 

Ma‘azif, musical instruments, 146b (n); cf. ‘azaf 

Mabakhir, a sweetmeat, 168a (n); see bakhür 

Ma*'bar (ma'àbir), cartridge case, 169a 

Mabhath, disquisition, 418a & (n); see bahth 

Mani sale, object sold, 430b; mabi'at, transactions of sale, 164a; m. bi-'I-jumlah, wholesalery, 191b; see 
mubta' 

Mabkharah, incense burner, 458b; see bakhür 

Mablagh, sum of money, 147b, 186a (n), 254a & b 

Mabludah; see balid 

Mabrad, frigidarium, cold room in bath, = isgah, 511b, 514b, 516b (n); m./mabrid (mabaria), file(s), 260a, 
261a, 263b, 266b,; m. mathluth, three-sided file, 261a; see barad 

Mabraz, m. al-qat, q. chewing session, 171b (n) 

Mabruk; see mubarak 

Mabsam (mabasim), silver band between dagger-blade & handle, haft joint, 240a & b, 263b, 264a 
Mabsham (mabashim), die, stamp, 266b 

Mat bürah, tested, 237a; see ‘abrah 

Mada‘, coconut, 176a 

Mada'ah (midi), pipe, narghileh, 9a, 158a, 169a, 176a & b (n), 510b, 514a 

Madad, allowances, 73b; see maddah 

Madagh (yimdigh), to chew, (imper. imdigh), 551b 

Madah (yimdah), to praise, 558b; maddah, minstrel, 169a 

Madahin, ointment pots, 128b (n); see dihn 

Madall(ah), pot, water jar, 228a (n), 544b, 554a & b; see dallah 

Mad'am|mat'am, spurtle, 544a, 551a; see ta'am 

Ma‘dan, aluminium, 544a; metal, 237a; see quss 

Mada-n yasir, short season, 542b 

Madani, townsman, 316a (n), 501a; see 'amil 

Madaqq, a mortar, 481a; madagqahi, door knocker, 481a 

Madar, clay, clay pottery, 181b, 182a, 228b, 229a, 230a, 544a; m. al-Sirri, 228b; ahl al-madar, potters, 
229a; madian, potter(s), 159a, 167b; seller of pots, 228b 

Madar, role, 73b 

Madarrah, detriment, 226a, 229b; see darr; tadarrara 

Madbaghah (madabigh), tannery, 125b (n) 

Madbatah, memorandum, 93b; see dabt 

en (mawadd), material(s), 226a (n); article (of document), 254a; mawadd, ingredients, 558a; see 
mai 


Maddah; see madah 

Maddar; see madar 

Madha, open court of hot bath for drying excrement, 515b; see dakha 

Madhakir, private parts, 520b 

Madhalah|mathalah, stone pot, 544a, 550a & b; pl. madahil, 313a (n) 

Madharr, scoop, 544b, 549a; see dharr 

Madhbah (madhabih), altar, 47a; see dhabah 

Madhhab, tenet, school, etc., 82b, 93b, 99a, 316a; m. al-Al, 157b (n); m. Ahl al-Bayt, 86a-b; al-Madhhab 
al-Khamis, the Fifth School (Zaydis), 50a; Hanafi and Shafi‘i m., 50a, 58a passim 

Madhmüm, disliked, 545a 

Madhra' , arm-length, 325a (n); see dhira‘ 

Madhüsh; see mutannin 

Madid, barley gruel; see magit 

Madinah, 123a, 420a, 528a; m. mahmiyyah, protected city, 233a 

Madka (madaki), cushion(s), 168a; cushions of mafraj, 171b (n); arm-rest, cushion, 442a; see gat 
ee ame es place of entry of mosque, 390b; m. al-bab al-shargi, east door entry, 390b; see 
bawwa: 


Madkhanah, chimney, 461b, 541b; see dukhn 
Madkhül al-fulus, money income, 237b & (n); see fulüs; dakhili 
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Madlakah (madalik), rubbing stone, 520b (n); see dalak 

Madnün, perfume, 161a (n) 

Madquq, ground; see bisbas; filfil; hulbah; shattah 

Madra‘ah, open fronted shirt, 532a (n), 533a 

Madrab (madarib), butcher's block, 190a; m. al-sayl, flood course, 154b (n) 

Madrahah (madarih), swing, 312b, 528b; khashabat al-m. , beam of swing, 528b; see ghina; darrah 
Madrasah, school, college, 375b; al-Madrasat al-' IImiyyah, 53a (n) 

Ma'düdah, counted out, 183b (n); see ‘adda 

Ma'düm, dipped (of bread, in some dish), 545a; see idam 

Madwa, large piece of firewood, 549a (n); see dawa " 

Madwar (madawir), ring(s), 184a (n); ring(s) without stones, = khatwatim, 239b; see da’ir 

Mafasil, atnab al-m. , tendons, 554b & (n); see tafsil 

Mafjar; see hajar 

Mafrad (mafarid), blade, 261a; see farad 

Mafraj (mafarij), reception room, 24a, 25a, 117a, 120a, 171b, 313a, 455a & b, 457a, 458b, 460a & b, 461b, 
463a, 465b, 487b, 488a, 492a, 514b (n), 562a; see furjah 

Mafras, adze, 231b; cf. faras 

Mafrashah, — farsh, cushions, mattresses, 442a 

Mafrum, lahm m., hashed meat, 555a 

Mafsith; see fasah 

Maftuj, with bandaged head, 539a (n) 

Maghazi, raids, 42a 

Maghbun, cheated, 561b; see ghabni; maklud 

Maghlagah ( aliq), lock(s), 226a (n), 484a; ishtighal al-maghalig, lock-making, 226a; sunna‘ al-m., 
locksmiths, 181b, 226a; see taghlig; nayjar 

Maghmiig (maghamiq), face panel (women's wear), ras m., 533a (n), 534b, 535a (n) & b (n); veil, 265b 
Maghrabah, western part, 154a; see gharbi 

Maghraf, scoop, 231a (n), 442b, 521a, 544b; see ighnraf; ghurfah 

Maghraz (maghariz), candlestick(s), 185b (n) 

Maghni; see ghara 

Maghrib, sunset, 33b (n), 40a, 550b (n); ba'd al-m., after sunset, 33b; gabl al-m., before sunset, 33a; Salat 
al-M., sunset prayer, 33b, 312a & b; see gharib 

Maghris (magharis), plantation(s), 82b 

Maghrür bi-nafs-ih, conceited, 240a (n); see gharar 

Maghsus; see ghasüs 

Maghzal; see ghazl 

Mahad (yimhad|yimhat), to stir, 552b & (n); mamhad, spurtle, 544a, 552b & (n) 

Mahall (mahall), place(s), quarter(s), 125a (n), 254b, 399b; village, 418b 

Mahamil, trans., coverings, 231b 

Maharim; see haram 

Mahagil, bonfires, 313a 

Mabhatt(ah), military camp, place of unloading, 75a, 185b; see hatta; mahatt(at), carving tool, 266b 
Mahd; see al-' Arabiyyah 

Mahfazah (mahafiz), silver box with appliqué work, (li-'l-bugash), for money, 238b & (n), 240a; bullet 
pouch, 238b (n) 

Mahfid (mahafid), castle, fort, 40a, 122b, 123b 

Mahfurah fi 'l-ard, dug into the ground, 514b (n); see hajar 

Mabhfush, = well arranged (munagzam), or clean (nazif), 562a 

Mahfuzah(at), preserved, protected, 40b, 42a; garyah m. protected village, 39b; gasabah m.; (see qasabah), 
40a; see hafiza 

Mahjam, blood letting; see hajjam 

Mahjar, the place of a hajar (q.v.), 39a (n); al-masajid al-mahyurah, abandoned mosques, 151a (n) 
Mahjar ( ajir), interdicted, prohibited pasture(s), 154a, 170a (n) & b (n); mahjar al-mar'a, interdicting 
of pue er yaa 170a (n); bilad mahyurah, = mahjar, 170a (n); mahgurah, in purdah (woman), 537b, 
561b; tahajjur, interdicting of pasture, 170a (n) & b (n); see hajir 

Mahyurah; see hajar 

Mahyurah; sce mahjar 

Mahkamah shar'iyyah; see shar’ 

Mahliyy, ornamented with silver, 562b 

Mahmal (mahamil), empty litter sent at pilgrimage, 80b (n); see under mahamil 

Asta protected, 70a, 179a; description of San'à", 238b (n); m. billah, 40b; see hama; hima; madinah; 
un (walt) 


Mahgib, masonry grain-bin, = hijbah, 452b 

Mahqur, middle finger, 549a (n); see makhmü' 

Mahr (muhür), dowry paid to bride, 146a (n), 537a; m. al-mithl, fixed dowry, expl.,146a 

Mahrah, profession, 227a (n); = mihrah (q.v.) 

Mahram, place kept inviolate, etc., 37a, 39a, 40b, 51b, 122a; mahram, = Jew, 150b; maharim al-layl, 

fer places of Ue nigh, 370 (nimaham, sechideq (women), 4245: dd al-halg; see oe 

rum 

Mahras, (sense uncertain), 148b (n); see mibras; mahrisah, protected, 40b; see haris 

Mahri (mahari), M. camels, 504a (n); amhar (sing. muhr), small animals, 504a (n) 

Mahrim, deprived, 164b (n); see mahram 

Mahris; see mahras 

“waspa (mahasin), benefaction, 27a, 132a, 321a; m. li-'I-shurb, a sabil for drinking water, 228b (n), 231b 
n 


Mahsul, income, 166a (n), 420b; product, 156a; see hasal 

Mahsur, confined, 1592; see hagirah 

Mahw, expunging shame (al-‘ar), 84a 

Mahzarah (mahazir), m. muhallayat, tinned ornamental rings on door, 484a 

Ma‘ishah, subsistence, 562a; see ma‘ash; muta‘ayyish 

Matiz, she-goat, 170a; cf. ma'z, goat, 235a 

Mayall al-ma', channel of ghayl, 26a 

Majallah (jilan), underground channel(s), 20a 

Ma'janah (ma'ajin), kneading bowl(s), 229a & (n), 544a, 548b 

Ma "jar, striped cloth belt, 530a, 532a (n), 533a 

Majariyy(in), gun stock makers, 181b, 226b & (n); see majra 

Majarr, cord, 441b; see jarr 

Majarrah, punch (?), 236a (n) 

Majbà (majabi), impost(s), tax(es), duties, 80a, 151a, 155a & b (n), 156a, 157a, 158a, 159a, 426b; farada 
m., lay down an impost, 82a; m. mu‘tad, customary impost, 427a; see jaba; ganiin 

Majba, clay, 230a (n) 

Majdhub (majadhib), ecstatic(s), 83a & (n), 423b & (n) 

Majidiyyah, Turkish coin, 96a 

Majla|mijla, polishing room, 236b & (n); see jala 

Majlis, salon, court, assembly, etc., 40a, 422b, 424a; M. Idarat al-Wilayah, Administrative council of the 
Vilayet, 98b, 149b (n), 153b; m. al-‘uggal, headmen’s council, 256a; jahs; sadr, njarah (tayir) 
Majlüb(at), imported, 187b, 233a; see jalab 

Majma‘, assembly, 134a; see jama'a 

Majmarah|mijmarah, charcoal hearth, 236a (n); see jammar 

Majmi', collection; see ‘addah; majmi'ah, collection, group, merger, 256a (n); see ga‘idah; jama'a 
Majnab, = janah, wing (of mosque building), 390b; see janib 

Majnünah, mad woman, 552a 

Majra (majari), channel(s), 23a, 86b, 227b (n), 442a, 446a (n); majari mamlükah, owned channels, 30b; 
majra ma', water channel, 427b (n); see sayl 

Mayra, gun stock, 226b (n); = tafashki, gun stock (Tur.), 226b (n); see majariyy 

Majwal (majawil), flowerpot(s), 313a (n) 

Majza' , corridor, 510b; m. al-sayl, passage for flood water, 427b 

Majzarah (majazir), abattoir, but s Slaughterhouse, 125b (n), 190a (n), 234a, 235a, 427a, 429b; meat 
market, 189b; k. al-m., abattoir, butcher's dog, 235b; see jazzar 


Makaddah, small chisel, 260b 

Makan (amakin), room, 90b, 126b. 236b, 427a (n), 481a; m. al-ghada, eating room, 455a; m. wasat, family 

living room, 441b; m. al-wilad]wulad| ||walidah, birth-room, 536b, 558a; al-m. al-kabir, = diwan (q.v.), 

498b; m., place, “adat al-makan, local custom, 237a (n) 

Makanah, reliability, 231b 

Makanis; see kans 

Makawfiyy(in), makers of küftyyahs (q.v.), 169a (n) 

Makayil al-mash, smoothed level of measures, 188a (n); see kayl; mikyal 

Makhasir, expenses, 177b; see khasarah 

Makhbar (makhabir), testing; see khubr 

Makhbazah; see khabaz 

Makhda, iron to separate bread from tannur, 544b, 545b & (n), 546b, 548b, 550b; see khadda 

Makhdabah (makhadib), dye-bowls, 230a & (n); see khidab 

Makhdar (makhadir); see khadar 

Makhdüm, dressed with clay, 131b; cf. makheum: see khadam 

Makhid; see laban 

Makhla' [mikhla' , dressing room, changing room, 231a, 510b, 51 1b (n), 514b, 520a; see khala'a 

Makhlab, sheaf of grain, 163b (n); cf. khulab 

Makhlulah (makhalil), roofed water channels, 19b, (n) 

Makhlüg, person, 161a (n); see khulug 

Makhmal, cloth cover of gasabah pipe, 176b 

Makhmu‘, = mahqur, put to shame, mortified, snubbed, 563b 

Makhnaqah, cloth wound round chin and over head, 535b, 536b (n) 

Makhrad (makharid), = makhrat (q.v.) 

Makhraf (makharif), harvest time resort(s), 227a & (n); sec kharif 

Makhraj, exit, 20b, 24a; al-makhraj al-mansür, the victorious emergence (expl.), 432b-433a: see kharaj, etc. 

Makhrat ( makharit), lathe (?), 229b & (n), 262b; cf. makhrad; see makhrit; kharrat 

Makhruj, disbursement, 154a; see kharaj 

Makhru at), conical (of pipe-bowls), 229b; see makhrat 

Makhtà, passage, 455b; see khatwah 

Makhtum bi-'l-àn, dressed with clay, 130b, 131b; cf. makhdum 

Makhtün, circumcised, 558a; see khitan 

Makhzan (makhazin), store-room, store(s), warehouse(s), 184b (n), 243a, 275a, 441b, 447a, 543b; m. 

al-hubüb, grainstore, 447a; m. kummah, room for storing women's clothing, 455b; see khisanah 

Makhzaq (makhaziq), awl(s), 261a; see khuzg 

Makil; see kayl 

Mathes (eatin), = = tukallif, to charge, entrust with, 177a & (n); see makanah; mutamakkin, able, 231b; 

see mu 

Makkuk, a grain measure, 129a (n) 

Makhlaf, wife, 312b 

Maklüud, = maghbin, etc., cheated, unsuccessful, irritated, without rest, 561b; see kaldah; cf. lakada 

Makrub, microbe, = awsakh, dirt, 562b; distressed person, 311b 

Makrud (makarid), dish, 314b (n) 

Makrumah, benefaction, 20b; see karam 

Maks (mukus), customs, duties, market taxes, etc., 80a, 151a, 155b, 156a, 157a & (n), 158a, 159a 

Makshuf, uncovered, 552a; see kashf; takashshuf 

M aMn (makātib), school(s), 93b (n), 98b; M. Baladiyyat Liwa San‘a’ , Office of 5. Municipality, 256a; see 
ati 


Maktub, letter, document, 417b; see basirah 

Maktubji (Tur.), chief secretary, 98b, 153b 

Makil, eaten, 545a; ma'külat fakhirah, luxury foods, 548b; see akala 

Mal(amwal), mo , revenue(s), etc., 82b, 153a, 155b, 157a (n), 187b, 191b (n), 236a, 422a, 

428b, 531a (n); Mal a Ma uslimin, the Treasury, 422a; al-mal al- halal, lawful money, 311b; fibayat 

oe, collectings of taxes, 96b; tahsil al-amwal, collection of revenues, 94a; ahwal wa-amwal, affairs 
and finances, 179b (n); kenal cf. Maliye Defterli; Bayt al-Mal; ras mal; sundug al-mal; qa'idah 
Malaj j), to bake, 546b; malūj (malalj), kind of bread, 545a & (n), 548a, 553b; sing. malijah, 546b 

(n); ij al-birr|burr, wheaten bread, 312b, 546b; m. al-sha"ir, barley bread, 546b; see mallaja 

Ma'lagah|mal'agah, 549b, 553a, m. al-khashab, wooden spoon, 544a: m. mijarr, attachment for 

draw-rope to door, pr i 

Malas, = birmah, cooking pot, 543b (n), 544a; see mallas 

Ma‘lat, spurtle, 551a (n), 552a (n); var. mal'at, 554a; see 'allat 

Malatt, wooden tobacco box, 176b; see latt 

Malbis, wooden mallet for cloth beating, 265b; see labbas 

Malbim, type of verse, 22a (n), 435b 

Malih, bitter; see ‘ugtyy; milh 

Malih, good quality (opp. of da‘if), 187a; a good thing, 321b (n) 

Malik (muluk), king(s), 123a, 420a; muluki; see ma'mur 

Malik, = God, 45a 

Malik(un) (mullak), owner (of land,etc.), proprietor, 26a, 30b, 168a (n), 189a, 233a, 4292, 551b; see 

; milk; tamallaka 

Maliye Defierli, 74b; see mudhakkirah 

Mallah, imper. mallihi (fem.), to add salt, 545b; mallah(in), sellers of salt, 188b (n); see malih, milh; tamalah 

Mallaja, to mud-plaster, 227a (n); mallaj(in), mud plasterer, 227b & (n), 228a (n); cf. malaj 

Mallas, copper spoon (kaqq al-saman) for ghee, 552b; see malas 

Malqa; see ligt 

Maluj; see malay 

Malum; see shay’ 

Mal'ün (at, fem.), cursed, 40a, 186a (n); sce la‘tnah 

Malwtyyah, a game, 527b (n) 

Al-Mam, = al-Imam, 146a (n), 562a 

Mamarr; see marra 

Mamhad; see mahad 

Mamiuk (mamalik), owned, possessed, slave(s), 84b, A61a, 420a; mamlük al-zurrà' , owned by the farmers, 

26a; Mamelukes, 62a & b, pow & b, 64b, 84a; see majra; malik; tamallak 

Mamsha (mamashi), ablution place(s), 390b; see mashiyah (mawashi) 

Mamshag (mamashiq), plane(s), 261a 

Ma’ mir, official, 92b, 93b, 95a & b, 96a & b, 99b, 236b, 237a & b; serving, 399a; mulüki & ‘askari ma'mürs, 

94a; see amir 

Mana‘, to prevent, 427b; man'al-Tinn, stopping the Jinn, 557b; la mani‘, no objection, 419b; man'ah, 

protection, capability to defend oneself, etc., 43b, 145b; dhü man‘ah, having impregnability, 155b 

Manafis, spaces, outlets (for water), 20a (n); see nifas 

Man'ah; see mana‘ 

Manakh, couching place (for camels), 162a (n) 

Man‘amah, broom, 230b (n); see na'im 

Manaq, bottom opening in tannur (q.v.), 442b, 543b, 544a, 550b (n) 

Ma‘nagah, large choker necklace, 239b 

Manarah(at), minaret, 99a, 128a 

Manashir, spaces, outlets, openings (for water), 20a (n), 131b 

M ages manabi: ), spring(s), source(s), 23a, 26a, 30a; manabi" al-ghuyul, running water of ghayls, 230b (n); 

see yanbu* 

Manbal, large date-stone, 526b; cf. nabl 

Mandüshah, 530b (n) 

Manfa‘ah, advantage, 22a; see intafa‘a; nafa‘; aqta 

Manfidh, passage-way , 20b; see nafidhah; tanfidh 

Manfikh, bellows, 236a (n) 

Manfush, teased out, 526b 

Manja‘ah, sieve, 550b (n); see naja* 

Manjaniq, mangonel, 71b &(n) 

Mankhul[minkhul|munkhul (manakhil), sieve, 168a, 230b, 272a; munkhul na'imah, fine sieve, 550b (n); see 
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nakhal; minakhil 

Manküb(in), distressed, 255b, 318b (n) 

Mann, maund, 76a, 129a, 185b 

Manna, imper. minna, to grant, bi-, 314b 

Manqurah; see hajarah 

Manqush, ornamented, depicted, etc., 45a (n) & b, 46a, 176b, 229b; see nagasha; sulüb 
Manshüq(1)|manshügah, infant's feeding bowl, 552b; see nashug 

Manstyyah; see masjid 

Mansub (manasib), claimants to tribal ancestry (unconfirmed), 254b, 255a; see nasaba 

Mansur, victorious; see ‘askar; makhraj; nasara 

Mansus ‘alayh, laid down by law, 430b 

Manta‘, stone pot-shape, 230a (n); manta‘ah(at), hemispherical base for pot, 472a; see naga‘ 

Mangal, long drop (of lavatory), 515b 

Herth well, small hand draw well, 25b, 315b (n); bir manza'ah sabil, well for drinking fountain, 315b 
n); see naza' 

Mangar (manazir), reception room with a view, belvedere, 24b, 313b, 315a, 443a, 444b, 457a, 460a, 468a, 

480b, 500b; see nazar 

Manzil, place, 504b (n); manazil, dwellings, 493a & b; see nazil; nazzal 

Magqaddah(at), chisel, 260a, 261b; see gaddada 

Magam, court, 100b, 101a, 117a: M. al-Imam, 148a; hakim al-M., Court judge, 144a; M. al-Wilayah, 
Otroman Govt. Headquarters, 428b & (n); magamah, name of literary form, 189a (n), 318a, 551a (0 (n); see 
qa'im; mugim 

Magamit, baby clothes, 558b; see qammat 

Magass{ at), scissors, shears, 261a, 266b, 527b, 544a; see gass 

Magbarah, cemetery, 430a (n) 

Magbil, accepted, 161b, 198a; m. al-shafa'ah, accepted of intercession, 84b 

Magda, repayment, 167a (n); see gada 

piri ad (q.v.), animal hire broker, of camels (jimal), of beasts (qurash), 168a, 231b & (n); see 

qaddam 

Magfa‘ah, stone used in game, 526b; see qafu* 

Maqhaf|maghif, shovel, 231b & (n); see quhuf 

Magil, qat session, 310a; = maqyal, 315b (n) 

Maq'is, name for Jew or hallag, 423a 

Maglà(h) (magali), stone bowl, casserole, 184b (n), 543b, 544a, 549b, 550a & b, 551a & b, 553, 554a; m 
harad (q.v.), 544a; see magliyy 

Maglab (magalib), stepped declivity, slope of flood-bed, terrace(s), 152a & b (n); see qalab 

Magliyy, fried, roasted, 544b; habb m., fried/toasted grain, 555b (n); see ful; qala; maglah 

Maglub; sce saman 

Magramah, headcloth, rectangular head shawl, 231b (n), 536a & (n) & b (n), 562a; sec qurmah 
Magsarah (magasir), ornamental buckle, 184a (n); saw, 263b; foxtail saw, 260a, 261a; m. saghirah, fretsaw, 
260a, 261a; sec magsurah; qastrah 

Magsharah, coffee husker, 556b; see gishr 

Magshat (magashat (sic.)), polishing iron, 266a-b; see gashitah; gashata 

Magsurah, enclosure within mosque, 390b; see qasr, etc. 

Magtab ( magatib), black or indigo dyed head cloth(s), unsewn length of cloth used as kilt or wrap, 168b, 
532a (n), 533a, 538b (n); see 

Magtuf, picked, 233a 

Magtül; see qatil 

Ma'qulah, bloodwit, 41b (n); see ‘agl 

Maqyal; see magil 

Mar'à ( mará'i), pasture(s), 170a & (n) & b; see ra‘awi; cf. ibahah 

Maradd, al-matar, rain deflector, 486b 

Marafig, drums, 529b; cf. marfa' 

Marah, woman, 235b (n); see imra'ah 

Maraq, broth, 423b (n), 520b (n), 549a, 552b, 553b, 554a, 555b, 561a; m. al-shugri, chicken broth, 557b 

Matraqah (ma‘arig), sweatcap, 316b, 532b; see ‘arag 

Maragih, luxury, 189a; see tamargah 

Mararah, bitterness, 319a (n) 

Marbad, stable, 166b (n); see marbat 

Marbat (marabit), = ‘usbah, bundle, 234a & (n), 27 la; see rabt; ribtah; mirabbit 

Marbat (marabit), standings, tethering place(s), 191a, 225b; see marbad 

Marfa‘ (marafi' ), drum(s), 33b, 147b; see darbat al-m.; see rafa'a 

Marhaba, ya. m., welcome, 527b; see rahabah 

Marhumah, — Ahasiah, fortunate, 33a (n); see rakim 

Ma’ribi, salt, 176b, 554b; sheep, 170b 

Mari, type of Jinni, 82b 

Ma‘ nfah; see ‘tlm 

M. arja‘, , reference, authority referred to, ultimate legal authority, 41a & b, 180a (n), 192b (n), 319b (n); see 
raja‘a 

Manji‘, fee, return, 148b, 153a; marju‘ah, duty, tax, 270a; see raja‘a 

Markaz (marakiz), al-marakiz al-hukumiyyah, government centres, 150a; see murakkaz; rakzah 

Marmar, honey-coloured plaster, = qamariyyah, 446a; alabaster, 491a (n) 

Marga, place of ascent, 128a 

Marqum; see ganun 

Marra (yamurr) ‘ala, to pass by, 185a (n) & b (n), 186b (n); mamarr, passage, 427a 

Marrani, type of pipe-bowl, 230a 

Marsab, plaited oxhide rope, 240a 

Marshah (sic), application of plaster, 479a 

Marshaq, square silver plate ornament, 239b 

Marsum, decree, diploma, edict, enactment, ordinance, rescript, 71b, 179b, 180a (n), 189b (n), 226b (n), 
233a, 398a; = balagh, communication, 233a (n); = ganün (q.v.), 226b (n); mithal m. , ordained exemplar, 
179a, 180a, 226b (n); see rasm 

Martaq (maratiq), pin(s), maratig dababis, long pins with threaded beads, 536b (n), 537b; m. rasas, lead 
pins, 535b (n); m. mughadarat, a type of pins, 536b (n) 

Ma'ruf, customary, known, 227b, 228b; ghayr m., not fixed by custom, 234a (n); sce al-amr; ma‘arif, 
ma'rifah; ‘urf 

Marwah; see nadiyyah 

Marzüq, lit. provided with sustenance, 164b (n); see abu m. (expl.), 161a; see rizq 

Masa’, evening; see massa 

Mas‘a, outer wall of lobby, 442b; see si'ayah 

Ma'sab, bundle, 228a (n); see ‘asab; ‘usbah 

M serie at), leather bagí(s), 165a (n), 168a (n), 188b (n), 232b (n); leather meal-bag, 235a (n) & b; see 
tasabba 

Masabb, funnel, 232a & b (n); cf. multaga; see sabb 

Masad (yimsid), imper. imsid|imsit, to stir, 551a (n) 

Massah, surveyor, 487b (n) 

Masann, whetstone, 237b; see sannan (sanna) 

Masar (yimsur), to clean mud out of well (bir), 167b (n); misarah, action of cleaning well, 167b (n); magrat 
al-bir, ditto, 318b (n); massar{in), cleaner(s) of wells, drains, 25b, 167b 
Masar(r), scarf tied under chin, 231b (n), 539a 

Ma'sarah (ma‘asir), oil press(es), 125b (n), 243a; see “asar 
Masbali, m. Rumi, corn in the cob, 556a; see sabul 

Masbat (masabit), round hammer, 266a 

Masbubah; see sabb 

Masd, type of shoe, 226b (n) 

Masfa (masafi), oy 3c for ablution, 25a, 26a, 98a (n), 390b; .m 
outside, pool, 317b (n); see safi; safivah; tasaffa 

Masfahah (masafih), mallet, 272a 

Mash, smoothed level, 188a (n); see mikyal; mash bi-'I-malij, application of plaster with the iron, judged by 
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eye, called mashah kham, 479a; mash, type of door construction, (descr.), 483a 
Mashaf (masahif), Qur'an(s), 312a, 317b, 321b 
Mashafah, wooden bat, 230a (n); 
Mash'al (masha' il), torch(es), 434b; see sha'al 
Mashalah, vertical draining surface, 442a; see sahil 
Mashann, strainer, settling cistern of tank, 185b (n); (pl. at), sieves, 168a; see shann 
Mashagah (mazühiq), flat stone, on which vegetables are pounded, 443a, 544a, 549b (n), 550a, 551b, 552a 
&b, 552: khudar mashugah, “a vegetables, 553b; yad rpc poo hind pestle, rolling pin, 526b, 544a, 
549b (n); see sahag; zahaq; zai 
Mash'ar; see musha''ar 
pd sharah (ma‘ashir), tray, 314b, 485b, 544b; ma'ashir, circle (da'irah) shaped decoration, 481b 
“Aqa , M. al-hiraf, chiefs of craft organisations, 192a (n); M. al-Qur'an, 149b (n); Shaykh al-M., chief 
Sh., 159b (n); see IPN; shaykh 
Mashfa (mashafi), engraving tool, 261a 
Mashhad, burial place, 152b; see shahadah 
Mashitah, tirewoman, 231a (n); see mashshat, musht 
Mashjanah, bowl, 554a; see shajan 
Mashkhas; see shakhs 
Mashgar (mashagir), sprig(s) of sweet basil, 313a (n), 536b (n), 562b; see shaggar 
Mashra' , water conduit, 20b; = mawrid li-’l-ma’, way to water, 131b (n) 
M ashrab, drinking place, 20b; = mizab, wooden spout, 443a; wooden mouth-piece of pipe, 176a & b; 
mashrabiyyah, woodwork, 483a 
Mashramah (masharim), rasp, 260a, 261a 
Mashragi, load from the Mashriq, 191b 
Mashrüt (masharit), stipulation(s), 237a; see shart 
Mashshat(in), comb-maker(s), 167a (n); see mashitah 
Masil, flood course, 132b (n); see sayl 
Masjid ( HAE mosque(s), place of “T Samat + 42a, 152b, 316a, 501b (n); masayid manstyyah, nes 
mosques, 319b (n), 320a (n), 321a, 3 m mubarakah, blessed mosques, (expl.), 311b, 320a (n); m 
mahjurah; sec hajar; = sajjadah; sijdah 
Maskan, dwelling, 135a (n); see miskin 
Free: occasion, cause, of ridicule (class.), 166b (n); see sukhr 
aslahah (masalih), interest(s), weal (common or public), 30b, 97b (n), 151b, 152b, 155a, 156a, 164b, 
Th w 421a; advantage, profit, 183b, 431a; masalih (public) utilities, 153a, 321a, 430b & (n), 431b; 
‘ammah, public or general weal, interest, 232b, 234b; m. li-shu'ün. al- Baladiyyah wa’ 
rece, Authority for Municipal and Village Affairs, 256a; see baladiyyah; maslahat al-nas, people's 
interest, 254b; masàlili, latrines, 399b; see muslth, salah; salih al-wagf 
Maslüb, hanged, hung, 399a; see saluba 
Masna(masani), irrigation, water-lifting well, 22b, 27a, 526b; see sana 
Masnad, = sa‘id, arm, branch, 477a 
Magnaf (masanif), waist wrapper, 432a (n); striped cloth worked with silver thread, 5292, 533b; see sinf 
Masqa, irrigation channel, 429b; see saga 
Masgalah (masaqil), polishing iron, 266a; see saqal 
Masgat, lavatory, 442a; masagit, flood water courses, = majra suyul, 81a & (n), 152a; see misgatah; suggat 
Masquf, roofed, 19b (n), 507a (n); m. ‘ala, with a ceiling, 427b; see sagf; haram 
Masra‘, = mà asra‘, how quickly, 314b (n) 
Magra‘, slaughter place, 234a 
Mews: usufruct, income, disposal of income, 151b, 152a; m. (masanf), expl. makan li-'I-sarf, 318b (n); see 


Mama, morning departure. of cattle (qurash), 33a; see sarrah 

Masruf, maintenance, 94b; jarr al-m., get provisions, 163a (n); m. al-shahr, monthly supplies, 315b; see 
masraf; şarf; tasarraf 

Masrur, hoarded (in purse), 167a 

Massa (yimassi), to beat drums at evening (masa’(q.v.)), 33b; tamsiyah, drum beating (time), 33b 
Massah, law desk, 458b 

Mastagah, hammer, 236a (n) 

Mastarah, a line, 479a; see sattar 

Ma'süb(ah), wheat bread and ghee, 551a, 557b; see ‘asab 

Mas'ul bi-, responsible for, 164a 

Masug, what i is charged, 155a; see saq; sug, etc. 

Maswan (masawin), rectangular headwrap(s), scarves, 183a (n), 192a; = rida’ ka-'l-migab, 192a; m. fajiri, 
cotton cloak, 535b (n); m ani (sce kubanah), 535b(n); m. al-wadi, cotton cloak, 535b (n) 

Mat (yamüt), to ‘die’, of plaster; expl., 477a 

Mata‘, goods, 186a (n) 

Mata‘ib, hardships, 425b 

Ma’ tam (ma’atim), mourning asemblies, 145b 

Mat'am|mad'am, spurtle, 544a; = ‘asa zaghirah, small stick, 55 la (n); sec ta'am 

Matan (yimtin), to thicken, 551b; see martana; matin, strong, 481b 

Matar, (amtar), rain, 314b; m. ghadab, rain of wrath, = excessive rain, 16a; see matmür; maradd 
Matari, name of coffee berry, (from Bani Matar), 556b 

Matat, rubber, 526b 

Matba'ah (matàbi'), swaging hammer, 266a; swaging anvil, 266b; see tab‘ 

Matbakh, kitchen, 442b; sce tabikh 

Matbu‘ah, stamped; see hawafis; tab‘ 

Matfal|madfal, spittoon, 458b; see tuff 

Mathalah; see madhalah 

Mathan( ah) (matahin), grinding mill(s), quern(s), 135b, 168b (n), 176a & b, 425a (n) & b, 441a, 548b, 551b 
& (n), 552b; mathanat al-yad, quern, 550b (n); sec tahan; cf. raha 

Mathbut; see shay’ 

Mathluth; see mabrad 

Mathmün; see khatam, zahrah 

Mathna, inner face, inside stone facing, 468b 

Mathntyah; see kharashah 

Mathrivyah; see qillah 

Matin; sce matan 

Matit/madid, barley gruel, 150a, 551a, 552a, 553a (n) 

Matjar (matajir), trading, merchant depot(s), establishment(s), 91b, 166a, 192b (n); see tayir 

Matlab (matalib), demand(s), claims, 73b, 80b, 157b; levies, 82a; m. al-rabah, levy on profit(s), 82a; m 
al-salah, levy on prayer, person praying, 82a; m. sufrat al-wah, levy for governor's table, 82a; matalib | 
shahriyyah, monthly demands, 156a; matlub, what is desired, 232a (n); see talab 

Matmur, concealed, 22b (n); see matar 

Matrah, place, 400b; see tarah 

Matra syak (matariq), hammer(s), forge hammer(s), 236a & (n), 261a, 266a, & b, 267a; trip hammer, 273a; 
adze, 260a; see taraq 

Matrat (matrad?), flues, 514b 

Matrig, hammered (silver), 184a; see matraqah 

Mattal, a slow payer, 183a (n) 

Mattana,to make properly, to thicken, 551a; see matan 

Matyabah, bowl, 544a; see tab 

Ma‘unah (at or ma' awin), assistance or ‘aid’ as a tax, 149a, 155b, 156a & b, 157a, 158a, 319b (n); ma'unat, 
supplies, 145b & (n); see ‘awn 

Mawadd, ingredients, 558a; see maddah 

Mawa’id Allah, God's tables, = markets (aswag), 233b (n) 

Mawajib, see mevácib (Tur.); müjib 

Maward, rosewater, 555b 

Mawashi, cattle, 94b (n), 227b (n); see mamsha 

Mawhiz, pestle, 544a; mortar, 477a; viddi m., he pounds in mortar, 477a 

Matwkib, procession, 91a 

Mawla (h., fem.) (mawali), client(s) class, 22a, 311b, 352a, 361a, 375b: = khalit, 154a (n); see wah 
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Mawla‘i, addict, 177a; mawla‘iyyah, addiction, 314b (n); see tawli“ah 

Mawlid, recital of Propher's life, 310b, 558a & b; sce ‘Td; walad 

Mawnah, (raw) material, = maddah, 226a & (n); see mawwan 

Mawgid (mawagid), charcoal brazier, 176b, 242a, 314b (n), 458b, 543b, 557b; sec wagada 
Mawqüf(ah); see ‘ayn; see ghallah; wagafa 

Mawrid; see mashra‘; mawarid, revenues, 91a; see warrad 

Mawsim|miasim (mawasim), season, 319b (n), 434b & (n), 553a (n); mawasim al-a*yad, festival seasons, 520a 
Mawt, death, funeral, 33a (n); 543b, 561b, 556b; see mayyit; maytah; afrah 

Mawthar, foundations, 468a 

Mauwthüg; see gadi (qada) 

Mawwan, to supply, 16a; see mawnah; tamwin 

Maz, bananas, 543a (n), 545b (n); maweah, type plaster ornament, 479a 

Mayd, ‘ala m., = ‘ala shan, 148a (n); min m., = min|li-ajl, so that, for the sake of, 562b 

Maydan, battle-field, 106a (n); open space, square, 137a 

Mayl, inclination, 232a (n) 

Maymanah, coal stove (unconfirmed), 266b 

Mayn, lying, 542b 

Maytah; sec hayawanat; mayyit, dead, 189b (n), 561b; see mawt 

Mayyit; see rahim; mawt 

Ma'z, goat, 235a; see ma'iz; mi‘sa 

Mazalim, court fines, 154b; see galama; maglumah 

Masallah, m. al-imamah, the umbrella of the imamate, 91a; sec galla 

(Magar) tamzar, = tibgi zamirah, to shrink, 544b 

Masbür, recorded, 431b (n); see zabr 

Mazhar/muzahhar, m. hadidi, semi-circular file, 267a; mazharah, candlestick, 458b 

Mazlum; see galama 

Mazqam (mazagim), coffee-pot handle, 186b (n), 225a (n), 545b (n), 554b 

Mazra‘ (mazani‘), field(s), 127a; see zar 

Mari ,ràs m., handle with silver pins hammered into it, 240b; inlaid with small (aluminium) nails, 176a & 
b; see zar‘ 

Mazyür, visited, 431b 

Mbashmig; see mibashmig 

Mevácib (Tur.), = mawajib, soldiers’ pay, 74b; see mujib 

Magari, peddlar, 167b (n); see midgarwi 

Mi'arng, seller of ‘arag(i) (q. v.) and wine, 168a 

Mr'attiq, maker of wine or ‘aragi of grapes and raisins, 167b; see ‘arig 

Mibaddil; see badlah 

Mibardiq, maker of snuff (birdugan (q.v.)), 167b 

Mibashmig[mbashmig, maker of boots (bashmag), 167b, 169b 

Mibawrit, manufacturer of gunpowder (bari), 167b 

Mibsatah, being spread out (?), 191b (n); see basata 

Midar (mayadir), ablution place, 390b 

Midbaghah, tannery, 99b; see madbaghah; dabbagh 

Midfa' , cannon, 75a; see dafa'a 

Midibbir; see mudabbir 

Midmak (madamik), corner stone, 468a 

Midgagah, place for breaking stones, 227b (n); see daqq 

Midgarwi, peddlar, 167b; see mgarwi; qarawi; tgarwa 

Midrabah, room for beating silver flat, 236b & (n); see darab 

Mifalliq; see mufalliq 

Mifari'; see fari 

Mifras, adze, hammer, 4682; see faraş 

Mighalah; see mughalàh 

Mighrafah, rake, 515b; cf. ghurfah 

Mihakk, touch-stone, 23b; muhakkik, assayer, 239a; see hakk 

Mihalliq, barber, 166a; see hallag 

Mihalwi, sweet maker, 168a; see halwaji 

Mihanna, dyed with henna, 230a (n); see hinna 

Miharwil, = biyihdhil, to walk quickly, 319a (n) 

Mihashshah, turban cloth, 532b; see hashash 

Mihbas (mahabis), leather thread strip, 240b; see habas, etc. 

Mihdadah, forge, blacksmith's market, 181b, 225b (n), 226b (n); see hadda 

Mihimm, preoccupation, 163a (n); see hamm; muhimmat 

Mihnah, craft, 234b (n), 316a; m. sharifah, honourable craft, 479b (n) 

Mihrab (maharib), prayer niche, 24b, 48b, 122b (n), 128a, 316b, 317a, 321b & (n), 323b & (n) & b, 325a, 
326b, 327a & b, 333a, 334b, 335b, 343a & b, 345a & b (n), 346b, 348a, 350a & b, 351a, 352b, 353b, 356b, 
358b, 361b & (n), 369a & b, 370a & b, 375b, 379a & b, 382b, 383a, 384b, 390a (n), 399b (n), 417b, 510b, 
512b (n), 518b; [mam al-m., leader of prayer, 98b, 233b & (n), 316a, 320b (n) 

Mihrah (mihar), craft, trade, 169b, 238b; ahl al-mihar, craftsmen, 185a; sahib mihrah, craftsman, 239a; 
mihrah khafifah, despised occupation, 169b; mihrat al-tahor (Heb.), silversmithery, 168b; see muhr 
Mihram (Heb. ), deceased, 423a; bint mihram, girl orphan, 423a; mihram (Heb.), great man of religion, 150a 
(n); cf. miruham; mihrim; rahim 

Mihraq (maharig), furnace, 227b (n), 514b; mihraq (mahanq), kiln, 272b; see harag 

Mthras (maharis), cabin(s) for guard or watch, 93b, 148a (n) & b; see haras 

Mihrim, depriving, 561a; sec haram; mihram; miruham 

Mijabbir, bone-setter, 1692; cf. jabar 

Mijahhif, cleaner of lavatories/privies, 168a; cf. mujahhith 

Mijarmim, maker of sheepskin blankets, 168a; cf. migaysur 

Mijarr, door draw rope, 484a 

Mila; see majla 

Mijmarah; see majmarah 

Mikabbi, maker of fuel-dung cakes (hiba (q.v.)), 168a 

Mikaddim, maker of baps (kidmah (q.v.)), 168a 

Mikhaddah, cushion, 442a; see khadd 

Mikhatt( at), metal ring, 272b; see khatt 

Mik it, (Heb. mikhayyut) (f. ah) (makhayitah), tailor, 168a, 169b & (n), 192b & (n), 226b (n); 
Mapa) 192b; see [ré A kasu s wi » 
Mikhbazah; see khabaz 

Mikhdarah, awl, 561a; see khadar 

Mikhla' ; see makhla' 

Mikhlabah, leather or wool used to apply coating to wall, 479a; see khulab 

Mikhlaf (makhalif), district(s), 128b (n) 

Mikhlas/mukhlas, silver, 162a, 168b; sec khallas; mukhlas 

Mikhrab; sce khariba 

Mikhussut (Heb.), bookbinder, 168a 

Mikhzan (makhazin), store(s), 153b (n), 157a (n), 161a, 184b (n), 399b & (n); makhazin, granaries, 149b 
gr ru Mikhzān al-Hukumah, Government Store, 94a; ahl al-Makhazin, those in charge of Govt. Stores; see 
Mikol wa-kal (Heb.), absolutely, 427b 

Miksarah, retail; see kasara; miksuir (sic) retailer, 166a 

Mikyal (makayil), measure, 72b, 157a (n), 165a (n), 185b (n), 229a (n); see kayl; makayil 

Milabbis, sweetmeat, 168a (n); see labbas; mulabbas 

Milahhah, stone platter for making luhuh (q.v.), 549a (n) 

Milajah, = milat, coating of clay, straw & dung, called siya’, for waterproofing, 468a in) & b (n), 479a, 
Ae malij, iron to apply plaster (milajah) = hadidah ‘ala wutlah (q.v. ), 479a & b; mashah bi-’l-m., expl. 


Milajjim/mulajjim, riveter of broken pots, 168a & (n), 425b (n); sce lajjam 
Mi'lamah, Qur'an school, 562b, 5633; see mir'allim, etc. 


Milammti', maker of copper dress ornaments (lamma' (q.v.)), 168a 

Milaqqam, lit., filled, with coffee and sugar (expl.), 556a (n); see laqqam 

Milat; see milajah 

Milh, salt, dhirrih m. spica of salt, 544b; see iksir; Ma'ribi; mallah; tamalah; shabb 

Milk (amlak), possession, pi > 23a, 39b (n), 80a, 92b, 152a, 154b, 170a (n), 430a & b; milk/amlak 
al-dawlah, state property, 153 , 231a & (n); m. mushtarak, joint ownership, 251a; milk al-wagf, t». 
property, 231a (n), 315b; see amlaka; malik; tamallaka 

Millah, flue under floor, 514b 

Milgat, tweezers, charcoal tongs, 176b, 240a & b (n); see lagat 

Mi‘mar, architect, 424b; se ‘amara 

Minahhis/munahhis, copper/brass (?) smith, 168a, 392a; see nahas 

Minakhil, sieve maker, 168a; see mankhul 

Minagqgil, sce munaqqil 

Minbar, 24a, 46a, 52a, 69a, 317b, 325a, 334b, 381a & (n), 382b, 383a & b, 455b 

Mindafah, see naddaf 

Minfakh (manafikh), lcather forge bellows, 266b 

Minjarah, carpentry, 226a, 561; see najjar 

Mingalah; see munagqil 

Mingar (managir), chisel(s), 260a, 261b; branding pin, 263b, 267b; see nagr 

Minshafah (manashif), towel, 520a & b 

Minshar (manashir), saw, 263b; frame saw, 261a; see munashshar; cf. al-Nushur 

Mintagah (manatiq), urban district(s), 256a 

Mintig, eloquent man, 417b (n) 
Migad (mawagid), (unconfirmed), 
Migaddid; see 

Migahwif, cobbler, maker of type of shoe, 168a; se gihfah; quhuf 

Migassus, plasterer, worker in quss (q.v.), 168a 

Migatrun, pitch maker, 168a; see qutran 

Migaysir[migaysur, maker of sheepskin blankets, 168a; see gasirah 

Migbar, funeral, 314b 

Migdam, courageous, 77a; see mugaddam; tagdimah, etc. 

Migdar; see mu'ayyan; qadr 

Migha/mighayah, (maqahi), coffee-inn(s), 225a & (n), 231a, 320a; see mugahwi; gahwah 

Migshamah, mosque vegetable garden, 315b; see qassham 

Migyas (magayis), measure(s), 188b (n); see mizan; gas 

Mira, cave; sce ma'ari 

Mira'i, awaiting, 312a (n) 

Mirabbit, bound, 166b (n); see ribtah 

Mirandi, Malindi wood, 482b (n) 

Miragqi' ; see muraggi® 

Mirassus, worker in lead (rasas, (q.v.)), 168a 

Miraysi/Mrayyisi, sugar of Marseilles/ Mauritius (?), 555b, 556a (n) 

Mirhad (marahid), privy, lavatory, 395a (n), 520b 

Mini (Tur.), Turkish government tax, 95b, 287b 

Mirjan, coral, 536b (n), 558a 

Mirna‘, well ramp, 315b & (n), 382a; sifal al-m., foot of well ramp, 507b (n) = Hadrami maqud, 315b (n) 
Al-Mimikh, Planet Mars, 149b (n) 

Mirüham (Heb.); see mihram 

Mirzaf, breakwater, 188b (n) 

Misabbun, maker of soap, 168a; musabbin, washerman, 169b; see sabun 

Misbanah, washplace, 25a, 236b (n) 

Mishadi, = magdami, animal hirer, etc., 168a 

Mishamm:' , candlemaker, 168a; see mushamma' 

Mishk, red paint (of earth), 230a (n) 

Mishmish; see tum 

Mishrag, entrance of eastern door, 3908; see shargi 

Mishtari(yin), buyer(s), customers, 189b (n); see mushtara 

Misk, musk, 185a (n) 

Miskin (masakin), poor, etc., 44b, 93a, 135a (n) & b, 153b, 156a; masakin, humble folk, 151a; masakin 
hadar, unarmed settled artisan class lass, 255b; m. du‘afa’ (q.v. (daif), 253b; see maskan 

Mismar (masamir), nail(s), 45b, 263b, 317a; m. al-fass, bezel stone, 240a; m. li-"I-zahrah, die stamp, 261b, 
266b; masamir musabbarah, ornamented nails, 484a; see sammar 

Misqatah, second-hand goods, 161b; see masgat 

Misr, ahl al-m., townsfolk, 164a 

Misrajah (masarij), oil lamp(s), 247a; see sarraj 

Misn, without belt and dagger, semi-dressed, 319b (n) 

Misri, Aleppo silk or cotton cloth, 532a (n), 533b, 537a; type of wheat and flour, 550a; see dagig 

Mi lah( at), record book regist er, document, etc., 153a; m. shamilah ‘ammah, comprehensive 
prego po (n), 428b; m. aja'ir al-'aragàt, register of. leasings of sites, 429a; M. of the wagf, 429a & (n); 


copper claspknife handle, 267b 


Mi Miswak, tooth stick, 526b 

Mirallim, learner, 169b; see mi‘lamah; mu‘ allim 

Mitalwi, gold-washer, plater of silver with gold, 168a & b; see tila’ 

Mitannik, tinsmith, 168a; see tanakji (tanak) 

Mitanwir, maker of pottery ovens and bowls (tannur (q.v.)), 168a 

Mi‘tarah, spicery, etc., 185a & (n), 315b & (n); see ‘agar; ‘itr 

Mitarrahat; see qurt; tarah 

Mitban, place for animal fodder, 561a; see tibn 

Mitghaddi, one who has lunched, 546b; see ghad’ 

Mithal; see marsum 

Mithammin; see sals 

Mithanna (mathani), type bread, 545a (n) 

Mithag, pact, 43b; see wathigah 

Mithar (matahir| matahir), im room(s), 72b, 90a, 321a & b (n), 324b, 348a, 390b, 417a, 511a; also 
NP. 321a & b (n); see tahhar 

Mithl; see mahr al-m. 

Miwaggir; see muwaggir 

Miwagqus/muwaggis (mawagisah), stone cutter or trimmer, mason, 12b, 168a & b (n); see wags 
Miwassid, upholsterer, maker of wasidah (q.v.) cushions, 168a 

Mi‘waz, headcloth, 520a (n) 

Miyah, waters, 123a (n), 318b; see ma’ 

Miyan, underground channel from source, 19b; see ‘ayn 

Mi'yar, standard measure, 190b (n) 

Mi'za, goat, 190a; see ma‘z 

Mizab (mayazib), wooden spout, gutter, 324a (n), 443a 

Mizah, distinction, 42a; see imtiyaz; tamayuz 

Mizan (eens); scales, 158a, 186b (n), 190a, 191b; plumbline, 231b & (n); m. khayt, ditto, 479a; 
mawazin, weights and measures, 179b (n); mikyal wa-mizan (mawazin wa-makayil), measures and weights, 
72b, 185b (25 Mizan al-Dawlah, Government Scales, 186b; m. al-marbat, standard weight of bundle, 234; 
see wazan 

Mizar (mayazir), waist wrappers, 183a (n), 501b; see izar; wusar 

Mizar (mayagir), small sharp stones, 228a & (n) 

Mizraq (mazariq), javelin(s), 319a, 320b 

Mizhamah, — zahmah, crowd, 562b 

Mizmar (mazamir), flute, pipe, 46b, 86a, 150b, 319a (n), 521b (n) 

Mizr, nabidh of dhurah, (Him. mer (q.v.)), 542a & b 

Mkhtn (Him.), courtyard, 165b (n) 

Mlaqqut; sce lagat 


Glossary 


Mohteseb, 164b; see muhtasib 

Mraddam, thick, 549b; see radm 

Mrayyisi; see Miraysi 

Mshyt; see shat 

Mzr (Him.); see mizr 

Mu'abbir ‘an; see mu'tabar 

Mu'adhdhabah; see farradi; ‘adhab 

Mu'adhdhin, muezzin; see adhan 

Mu‘ahadah, surveillance, = ta‘ ahhud, 225a & (n); mu‘ahhad, responsible man of integrity, 189a, 225b; see 

mutaqa'idin (qa idah); mustanab (istanab) 

Mu'akhkhar, rear, southern, prayerhall of mosque, 66a & b (n), 315a, 316b, 317b, 390a (n) & b; see Fargh 

Mu'allabat, fawakih m. , tinned fruit, 557b; sec ‘ulbah 

Mu'allafat, writings, 399b; see ta'lif 

Mu'allag, supported by pillars, 45b (n); see 'allag 

Mu'allim, bath proprietor, 522b; see mir'allim, etc. 

Mu'amalah, business, 432b; (at) dealings, transactions, 154a, 232b (n); see “amal 

Mu‘ammam, turbaned, 240a (n), 255b; see ‘imamah 

Mu‘amf, introducer, 184b; see ta'rif 

Mu‘ ashsharat, tithes, 156b; see ‘ushur 

Mu'askar, camp, 125a; see “askar 

Al-Mu‘atrad, cant word for gat, 12b 

Mu‘awadah, = muraja‘ah, re-consultation, 182b (n) 

Mu'awadah, commutative contract, 152b; bi-’l-m., on the basis of an exchange, 85b; see ‘awwad 

Mu‘ awwid; see ‘awwad 

Mu'ayyan, shay m., trans. fixed charge, 160a; migdar m., fixed amount, 157b (n); see ‘ayn, hissah 

Mu'ayyifah, woman in early pregnancy, 557b; see ‘afa 

Mu'azzam, respected, 424b 

prie Db, pec 522a a ibahah, ban, 88b; de-restriction, 170a (n); i. al-mara't, de-restriction of 
s, 80a; see aba. 

Muballigh, platform Ses ‘ah, 315a 

Mubarak, blessed, 22b; mabruk, good luck, etc., 460b; see barakah; masjid 

Mubarrad(at), type wn water-cooler, 228a (n), 230a & (n); see bard 

Mubaya'ah, allegiance, 94b 

Mubayyid, tinsmith, 391b; see abyad; mubayyad, tinned; see hadid 

Mubra‘, al-m. al-kabir, wholesalery, 191b; see al-mabi' bi-'1-Jumlah; bay 

Muda‘af, doubled, 227a (n); see daif 

Mudabbir, competent, 77a; & midibbir, who disposes (God), 320a (n); see tadbir 

Mudaghbas, = mal'an, full, plump, 314b (n) 

Mudahat, (unconfirmed), file, 261a 

Mudamlak, smooth & round, 317b (n) 

Mudammas; see ful 

Mudammij, collector of dung-fuel, 12b; see dam; 

Mudammin, inserting/ensuring (?), 152a; see daman 

Mudagqiq (madagigah), flour millers, 225a & (n); see dagg; dagiq 

Mudarraj, causeway, paved road, 72b, 79b & (n); mudarrajat, stepped declivities, 154b (n); see daraj 

Mudasi, (unconfirmed), grey limestone, 273a 

Mudawramah, rounded, 554a (n); see dawwar 

Mudda'iy-an, presenting a case, 428b; see da‘a 

Mudhakarat, discussions, 422b; see dhikr 

Mudhakkirah, m. maltyyah, financial memorandum, 103a (n) 

Mudir, manager, governor, 146b, 150b 

Mufaddadah; see suruj; fidda 

Mufahtatah, thick like like dough, 552b (n) 

Mufallig| mifallig (mafaligah), wood-chopper, 168a, 181b, 191a (n); see taflug 

Mufargasah; see fargas 

Mufarraq, separated, 186a (n); see farag 

Mufarnrish(in), peripatetic trader(s), 247a, 268a; see farash 

Mufasalah, bargaining, 239a (n); see fasi 

Mufassas; see fass 

Mufauatah, ajza’ m., broken up pieces, 184a (n); see fatta; fatut 

Mufawid(in), buyers, purchasers, middlemen, 189b & (n), 190a, 229b; retail trader(s), 271a 

Mufawwilah(at), woman fortune teller(s), 243a 

Mufid, informative. profiting, mufidin wa-mustafidun, those who learn, 154a; see jawab; fa'idah 

Mufrasah; see faras 

Mufti, 93a, 97a, 98b, 153b, 417a, 424b; see fatwa 

Mugalgal; see jiljilan 

Mughadarat, maratig m., type of pin(s), 536b (n) 

Mughaffal, simple minded, 561a 

Mughalah, m. fi "Est r, overcharging, 182b (n), 189b (n); m., inflation, 234b; m./mighalah, bargaining, 

27 1a; see ghala’; sir 

Mughallaz; see ghaliz 

Mughanniyah (maghani), singing girls, 86a, 558a; see ghina 

Mughashshi'(1n), coverers, 169a (n) 

Mughaszir, someone coming from afar, unexpectedly, 545b; see ghuzr 

Muhaddif, leaning over, 318b (n) 

Muhabbas; see wagf; habas 

Muhaddig, eyeing keenly, 319b (n) 

Muhafaz *alay-h, observed, preserved, 432b; muhafiz, mayor, 145a (n); muhafazah, district, 253a; m. 

San‘a’, 254a; see hafiza; hifz 

Muhadhbal, 530b (n) 

Muhapir; see hijrah 

Muhakamah, legal decision, 234b (n); see hakim 

Muhakkik, assayer, 239a; see 

Muhallaf, persuaded to take an oath, 317a; muhallif, persuading another to take an oath, 317a (n) 

Muhallabiyyah, jelly, 555b, 557b; sce halbah 

Muhammar, toasted, 546a; see hammar 

Muhammas, toasted, 555b (n); see habb 

Muhandis, architect, 383b 

Muhanni/mihanni, seller of henna; sec hinna; muhannayat, henna-ed, 314a (n) 

Muhaggif, = muhaddif]ma'il, leaning over, 318b 

Mubharrafah, duqqah m., type hollow ball-shaped bead, 536b (n); see hirfah; thriraf 

Muharram, 317a 

Muharrar{at), writing, written document(s), written warrants, 30b, 156b, 431a; muharrarah, freed slave 

woman, 77a; sce harr; tahrir 

Muharnij(in), auctioneer(s), 268a; see haraj 

Muhashsha, with a border, 192b; see hasha 

Muhawalah, attempt, 252a; see hawwal 

Muhawarah, dialogue, 504b; see hizoar 

Muhawwaj, qakwah muhawwajah, spiced coffee, 557b (n); see hawa'ij 

Muhimmat, Sultanic affairs, 75a; see mühimme; hamm 

Mühimme (Tur.), document relating to important matter, 71a (n) & b, 73a, 75a (n); see mihimm, etc. 

Muhr (amhar), small animals, 504a (n); see mihrah 

Muhtadi, convert to Islam, 422a; cf. Mushmam 

Muhtaj, needy, 319b (n); fugara’ muhtajin, 316a 

Muhtakir, monopoliser, 162b (n), 186a (n); see hukrah 

Muhtaram, respected, 41a (n) & b, 43a; cf. muhajjar; see haram; etc. 

Muhtashar, 530b (n) 
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Muhtasib, market supervising official, 145b, 146a, 164b (n); kind of caretaker Imam, 78a; see hisbah 
Mujab, responded to, 77a; see ajaba 

Mu‘jab, rajjal mu‘jab, silly man, 235b (n); see ta'ajjab 

Mujaddid, one who renews, revives (tech. religious term), 157b (n), 434a 

Mujahhith, collector of excrement, 515b 

Mujahhiz; see jahhaz 

Mujallid, bookbinder, 169a; cf. musallib, musallih; see jild 

Mujassis (majasisah), worker in gypsum plaster (jiss (q.v.)). 227b, 231b; see juss; quss 

Mujawir, neighbour, etc., 47a; see jawar 

Mujawwaf{ah), hollow; see habb; jawf 

“a (mawajib), occasions, = da‘awat, invitations to ceremonies, ceremonial occasions, 225a & (n); see 
wai 

Mujrat-un & mujrayah, assigned, followed, observed, 183b (n); see ‘adah; hirasah; Jara 

Mujtahid, ‘one who by his own exertions forms his own opinion’ (EI) (tech. religious term), 77a, 86b, 182b, 
434a; see tjtahada 

Muka"'ab, ka'b shaped, 526b (n); muka‘‘abat, rounded (of pipe bowls), 229b; shape of sugar crystals, 555b; 
see tak'ibat; ka‘b 

Mukabbi; see kiba 

Mukallaf, adult, major, 77a; see kallaf 

Mukammam, 530b (n) 

Mukarmashah, of zinnah (q.v.), with tucks on bodice & pleated cuffs, 537a 

Mukasir, tepid, 520b; see kasar 

Mukassar, disjointed, of script, 312a 

Mukattabah, of a küfiyyah (q.v.); see katib 

Mukawwan, composed, 254b 

Mukawbal, oval, 468b 

Mukayyis(in), bathman who rubs with kis, 520b, 522b, 523a & b; see kis 

Mukhaddab, m. al-atraf, with (henna) dyed hands & feet, 230a (n) & b (n); see khidab 

Mukhaddar, fruit & vegetables, 94b (n), 553b (n); see khudrah 

Mukhalah, kohl pot, 240a; see takahhal 

Mukharajat al-bay' , pay, price, 188b (n); mukharrajat, outgoings, 91a; mukhraj al-gabih, with the exclusion 
of, except (?), 167a; mukhrajat al-madinah wa-lawazim-ha, the outgoings and obligations of the town, 420a; 
see kharay; makhraj 

Mukharram, nasij m., woven with holes, cellular, 520a (n); see kharm; shubbak; takhrim 

Mukharns, assessor, 315a; see khary 

Mukharwi, carrier of excrement from houses, 515b; see khara 

Mukhat, nose mucus, 561a 

Mukhattin; see khitan 

Mukhayyit; see mikhayyit 

Mukhazzaq, with holes in it, 549a (n); see khuzq 

Mukhbazi, hole to contain fuel-dung, 168a, 395a (n); cf. khabaz 

Mukhkh, brain, 553b; marrow, 479b 

Mukhlas, pure silver, 168b, 183b (n), 184a & (n), 240a; mukhlas, 536b (n); see mikhlas; khalis; khallas 
Mukhtabir, expert, 187b; al-'adl al-m., expert man of integrity, 227a; see khabir; ikhtibar 

Mukhtar; see kashif; ikhtiyar 

Muknis; see kans 

Mula'ah (mula’), garment of 2 oblong pieces of cloth sewn together, 126a & (n) 

M ato covered, plated, 46a; m. mukhlas, women’s silver ornament, 536b (n); see labbas; milabbis; 
malbis 

Mulajyim; see milajjim 

Mulanilam; see hajar 

Mula'wagah, ‘imamah m., tightly folded turban, 532b 

Mulawwahah, plate-like (?), plated, 47a; see lawh 

Mulawwan; see ‘agd 

Mulawwazah; see laws 

Mulayyam, sweetmeat, 557b; see fim 

Mulham, stuff with a woof of silk and warp of another material, 531a & (n); see laham 

Mulhid, heretic, 155b 

Multaga, funnel (for pouring oil, etc.), 232b (n); see ligi 

Multagi, one who goes out to meet, intercept, 186a (n); see ligi; talaggt 

Muluki; see malik 

Mumakkin; see makkan 

Mumawwih, imposter, 397b; see tamwih 

Mumiya, a mineral, also called qufr al-Yahud in the Yemen, 72b 

Munàdi, market crier, 163b & (n) 

Munahhis; see minahhis 

Munajjim(un), astrologer, astronomer, 82b (n), 98a (n), 434a 

Munagalah, exchange (of wagf property), 86a; sec tanaqqal 


Mu rs irr rd managilah), cobbler, shoemaker, 169a & b (n), 226b & (n); mingalah, shoemaker's 
workshop, 226b & (n); see tanaggal 

Munasabah(at), occasion(s), 192b(n); see nasab 

Munashshar, sawn; see ‘ar‘ar; minshar 

Munasif, type of dates, 543a; see nisf 

Munawil, builder's mate, 227a & (n), 231b 

Munazarah, contest in prose and verse, 192b (n); see nagar 

Munazrr, scrutiniser, expl., 80a & (n) 

Munazzam, arranged, organised, 562a; see nizam 

Munhadir, m. al-sayl, stepped declivity of the flood, 154b (n) 

Munkar, al-nahy ‘ani 'l-m., prohibiting what is strange, reprehensible, 77a, 89a, 171b; munkarat, 
reprehensible thi 180b 

Munkhul; see mankhul 

Muntab, tweezers, pincers, 240b (n) 

Muntazah, distant place, 188b (n); see nushah 

Muntazim, well appointed, 315a 

Mugabbab, sagf m., domed ceiling, 511b; see qubbah 

Mugabil & fi m., in return for, 152b, 254b; bi-dun m., without return, for nothing, 26a; ila m., = mugabil, = 
badal ‘an, in return for, 189a (n), 190b (n), ‘to cover’, 185a; see gabal; qubal 

Mug'ad, imposed (?), 426b; see ga‘idah 

e dad, cemented, concreted, plastered, en sa (n), 452b, 455b; mugaddid|m maqadi 

kens in qadad (q.v.), concreter(s), 1682,23 sepe ERS ere 

Magalik, north hall of mosque, 99a, 315a, ie 390a (n) & b; clear to, preferred, 319b(n); al-m. 

al-‘urf, custom is preferred, 145b; mugaddam (magadimah), headman, 158a; see maqdami; muqaddam; 

qadim; Fargh 

Muqaddar; see tagdir 

Mugahhat, ras-ak m., your head is eaten/beaten, 528b; see guhtah 

Mugahwi (f. mugahwiyah), coffec-inn keeper, proprietor, 169b, 184b (n), 231a, 255a & (n), 225b, 532a (n); 

see migha(yah); qahwah 

Muqalfa' , squared, 468b 

Mugalgal, fried, 544b 

Mugamarah, m. bari’yah, innocent gambling, 526b; see qumar 

Mugaribah, (unconfirmed), white limestone, 273a 

Mugarnas, with stalactite type pendentives, 351b 

os wena ao; stipend(s), 91a, 153a; see tagrir;mugarrir li-'I-qawà'id, settler, confirmer of regulations, 180a 
n 


is assqa distribution, 155b; see 
uqassab, embroidered with gold or silver thread, 192b (n); mugassib(in), makers of pipe tubes (gasabah 
i v.)), 169a (n); see gasabivyah 
Mugata‘ah; see ‘amal 
Muqawlabah, ‘imamah m., wide smooth banded turban, 532a & b; sce qalab 
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Mugawwit (magatvitah), retailer, seller of gat (q.v.), 189a & (n), 233b, 271a; rais al-magawitah, head of gat 

retailers, 234b (n) 

Mugaysir; see migaysur 

Mughammagat, ornamentation, like women's veils, 479a 

Mügidi, stoker, 523a; see wagad 

Mugim, staying, standing, 169b (n); see magam 

Muqri, reciter, 316a; see qart 

Mugribah (magarib), short cut, 319a(n), and magrabah 

Muqta' , fief (igta‘ (q.v.)) holder, 51a & (n), 64b, 65a & b 

Muraba‘ah, sharing in rearing an animal, 168b (n); see raba'ah; cf. murabi 

Murabahah, division between parties of gain, profit, 432b (n); ghayr murbihah, unprofitable, 561b; see ribh 

Murabba‘, equal, square, 45b, 468a; see tarbi 

Muràbi' , one rearing another's animal, 170b; see rabi“; cf. rabba 

Muraja'ah(àt), references back, reconsultations, 182b (n), 429b & (n), agawil toa-muràja'at, declarations 
and disputacions, 398a; see raja'a 

Murakkaz, straight, upright, 33a (n); see rakzah 

Muragqi'|/miraggi' , leather repairer, worker, 168a, 169b 

Murashshah, elected, 254a 

Murattab(at), stipend(s), 92b, 147b; ghayr m., disorganised, 562a; see tartib; tarattab 

Murbihah; see murabahah; ribh 

Murid, student, 80a 

Müriqah (mawariq), leafy, 320b(n) 

Murshid, guide, 417b; see rashad 

Muruwwah, manliness, chivalry, honour, 434b; nagis al-m., lacking in manly honour, 530b 

Musa‘adah, presents, 147b; economic assistance, 252b; contribution, 270a; see sa‘adah; sa'id 

Musabbabat, pretexts, 420a; see mutasabbib 

Musabbaghah; sec qamis; sabagh 

Musabbaq; see tasbiqah 

Musabbih, going out in morning; see sabah 

Musabbin; see misabbin 

Musafahah, greeting, 82b; as battle, 240a; see safah 

Musafat, lime etc., burning, 4 

Musahraj, plastered, 128a; see p 

Musa"'ir; see sa“‘ar 

Musalih, middleman, 268a & b; see muslih 

Musalla, prayer place, 25b (n), 44b, 493b; musalli, one who prays, 82a; see salla 

Musallib, bookbinder, 169a; see saluba 

Musallih, bookbinder, 169a; see salaha 

Musagqafat, shops, etc., 316a; see sagf 

Musarrit, = barid, cols (Pers. sard, = jalid), 314b(n) 

Musawamah, bargaining, 239a (n); see tasawama 

Musayyar, type of onyx (jaz'), 128b (n); see sayr 

Musha''ar[mash'ar, ni‘al musha“arah, sandals of unscraped skins, 128b & (n) 

Mushabbak, a sweetmeat, 556a; see shabakah 

Mushabriq, = masrur, overjoyed, 319b(n) 

Mushaddad; see ‘ahd 

Mushahhiq, eagerly expecting, 319b(n) 

Mushajjar, decorated with tree and shrub motives, 45b; see shajar 

Mushakkal, fettered, 561a 

Mushamma' , linoleum, 4422, 458b; m. haqq al-qat, linoleum of centre part of room, 442a; see sham‘ 

Mushannat; see mashann 

Musharriq(ün), persons drying meat in sun, 234a; see shargi 

Mushattat, torn, 169b; see shattah 

Mushawazah, form of construction (desc.), 472a 


+ Mushnf, supervisor, 186b (n); see sharaf 


Mushrik, polytheist, 399b (n); see sharik 

Musht (mushüt), wooden comb(s), 263a; see mashitah 

Mushtara(t), ., 170b (n); mushtari(yin )/mishtar, buyer, purchaser, 162a (n), 542b; see bayyà'-mishtari; 
ishtara; shira’; shurat 

Mushtarak; see milk 

Mi ru right, correct, 86b; musibah, calamity, 72a; alga 'I-musibah ‘ala, to throw the blame on, 236b; see 
isai 


Musim; see mawsim 

Muslih|musluh(unfin), dealer(s), middleman, 162b, 163a, 181b, 184a, aon Kb. 189a (n) & b, 190a & (n) 
& b, 191a, 253a, 254a, 265a; conciliator, 317a; 'agil al-m., headman of the dealers, 189b; salah (yuslih), to 
make a deal, 190a; v.n. islah, dealing, 226b; see musalih; salaha 

Muslimani, convert to Islam, 422a; cf. muhtadi 

Musmat, cloth of a single colour, 128b 

Musnad, ancient pre-Islamic inscription in South Arabian characters, 45a, 123a (n); see sanad 
Mussayarat, sense uncertain, 314b(n) 

Mustadir, round, 317b(n); see da'irah 

Mustafid; see mufid 

Mustajab; see da‘ ode 

Mustayir; see ajir (ajj 

Mustalim, = haris, fro: xa istalam, to guard; m. da’im, sentry, m. dawri, patrol guard, 314b(n) 
Mustanab/mustanib; see istanab 

Mustaqbil, facing giblah (q.v.), 317a(n) 

Mustagill, independent, 85a (n); see istiglal 

Mustaqim, = mushrif, supervisor, 186b (n) 

Mustarah, privy, 446a (n), 493a; see rahah; istarah 

Mustashar, adviser, 563a 

Mustazwdi', store, 191b (n), 254a; see wadi'ah 

Mustawi, m. al-tarbi‘, level on all sides, 45b; see murabba‘; sawwa 

Mustawrad, imported, 484a; mustawrid, importer, 189b (n); see muwarnid 

Muta'addah, biting each other, 134b (n) 

Muta‘allim(un), student(s), 152b, 154a; ghayr m., unlearned, 561a; see “ilm, etc. 

Muta'ayytsh, carning a living, a bare living, retailer or dallal,238b & (n), 420a & (n); mu'tash(in), gaining 
livelihood, seller for profit, 533b & (n), 299b & (n); ‘aysh; ma'ishah 

Mutabaqah, fitted into one-another, 45b; see tabaq 

Mu‘ dew. recognised, respected, 183b (n), 226a, 233a; see hakim; mu'abbir-an ‘an, on behalf of, 254a; 
see ‘ibrah 

Mutabbaq; see tabag 

Mu'tàd, customary, mu "tadat, cust payments, 157a; bi-nagis ‘ala 'I-mu'tad, at less than the customary 
price, 238b; sce 'adah; ma "anf. majba; kifayah 

Mutadayyin, man of religion, 150b (n); see din 

Mu'tadil, warm (of water), 520b; temperate, 481a; cf. 'adl; see si'r 

Mu'tafakat, overthrown (of cities) by God, 40a 

Mutafarnajat, ‘Frankish’ type of ornamentations, 479a 

Mutaffif; see taffaf 

Mut'ah, form of marriage, 109b (n) 

Mutaharri, scrupulous, 232b & (n); see taharra 

Mutahashshish, hashish (q.v.) taker, addict, 559a 

Mutajasir, adveturous, 236b 

Mutakafi, on equal footing, 252b; see kifayat 

Mutalaffiq(in), given as expl. of mutalaggin, 186a (n) 

Mutalahik, tangled, 122b 

Mutala'ibah, fi'at m., section intent to defraud, 254a; see li'bah 

Mutallà (umtallà), door panel, (expl.), 483b 


Mut'am, inlaid, 47a; see ta‘am 

Mutamakkin; sec makkan 

Muta: , consumer, on $ 3 in drinki 
yar neg e who chews (yikhazzin) gat, 189a & (n); tamargah, to relax in drinking coffee, 
Muttana bi-hi, intended, 229b (n); see tana 

Mutanazi'in, disputing parties, 255b; see naza‘ 

Mutannin, = madhish (q.v.), also, ringing, buzzing, 320b(n) 

Mutagada(n), liable to disciplinary proceedings, 252b; see gada 

Mutaqà'id; see qà'idah; see i‘tana 

Mutaraddid, frequenter, 187b; see taraddud 

Mutarahat, controversies, 80a, 156a; see tarah; mitarrahat 

Mutartar, gashitah m., piece of cloth worked with sequins, 536b (n); see tartar 
Mutasabbib(un), gaining a livelihood, 233a; see musabbabat 

Mutasarf, governor (Ottoman official), 69b, 97b; see saraf; tasarraf 
Mu'tash; see muta‘ ayyish 

Mutasha‘bat, expl., 539b(n) 

Mutawadda & mutawaddi; see tawadda 

Mutawwaàdi' , humble, 315b; see wadi* 

Mutawajjah, correct view, 430b; see wajh 

Mutlaq(at), simple, 479a 

Mutawalh, person in charge, 154b; gat fancier, 174b; see waht 

Mutawassit; see wasat 

Mutawtal, = (ail (q.v.), 554a (n) 

Mujawwag, type of dinar, 129a; see taq 

Mutayyib, cleaner, supplier of excrement to baths, 395a (n), 429b (n), 562a (n); sce tab; tatyib 
Mutayyin, = mallaj (q.v.), 227b; see tin 

Muthallath; see jara’id 

Muthallath al-Haramayn, expl., 152a; see wagf 

Muthammin, assessor, 155b, 315a; cf. muthamman; thaman 

Muthar; see mithar, privy 

Mutlaq; see Da'i (da'a) 

Muttafigat, incidents, pr see ittifaq 

Muttaka; see takiyyah; a. 

Muttakhidhah, ablution n 390b; muttakhadhat, 321a; see ittakhadha 
Muwadda‘ , decorated with cowries, 314b(n) 

Muwaddi' , one who leaves (something to another), 166a (n); see wadi'ah 
Muwaddif; see waddaf 

Prasad (in), signatory(ies), 254a; see tawgi“ 


‘uwaggir/miwaggir, millstone sharpener, roughener, 168a, 176a (n), 425b; hiddat al-m., the sharp tongue 
mint a m., 425b; see waggar 


Muwaggis, stone mason; see wagas 

Muwarnd, importer bringing in produce, 163a, 254a; see mustawrid; warrad 

Muwasah, fee, recompense, 155a, 156a 

Muwashsha, variegated, of colours, etc., 128b (n) 

Muwartuf, maker of donkey saddles (witaf (q.v.)), 168a 

pes aia official(s), 101a, 158a (n); shu'im al-muwazzafin, civil servants’ conditions, 98b (n); see 
wasife 


Muzahhar; see maghar 

Muzajjaj(in) (sic), glazier(s), 169a (n) 
Muzawalah, undertaking, task, 254b 
Muzawwag, decorated, 126b 


virens sce ziyyufim 
name of a social class, crier, herald, etc., 150a & b, 151a, 228a (n), 231a (n), 254b, ag 
An Sa (0) á )& ban, (n), 529b, 530b, Eod (n), 558a i & b; a person praising his wares, 165b (n); m. al. 
e ver, etc., 41b; musayyinah, p pl; 255a, 268a, 2708, 272a; muzayyinah, tire-woman, 231a, 22a; m 
li-'l-'arayis, woman attending to bride's maquillage, 231a; see zayyan 
Muzdan'; see zar 
Muzqur, lane, 391a (n); see zugaq 


Al-Na'a'im, star name, 32b 
Na'atha, to handle, 186a (n); na'ath, — al-mufarraq, what is separated, 186a (n) 
Nabat, sugar crystals, 555b, 556a; sweetmeat, 168a (n) 
Nabbah, to inform, 148a 
Nabidh, liquor made from dhurah, 542b 
Nabl, arrow, 526b; see manbal 
"C ; see nata* 
Nadaj (yindajlyundaj, passive), to cook, be cooked, be ready, 550b, 551b, 554b; nadij/nadij, cooked, 
boiled, 545b, 552b; cf. dabaj 
Nadamat, sighs, 561a 
Nadar indir) ‘ala, to make fun of, 314a(n); nidr, faking: fun, 314a(n); nadirah (nawadir), jokes, 556b; 
nadarah, = mudahhakat, things to be laughed at, 3 


Naddafi n), cotton carder(s), 168a, 228a & (n); mel cotton carding, 228a; mindafah, instrument for 
carding, 228a (n) 


Nadhar, to vow an offering, 1592, 310b; nadhr (nudhir), votive offering or gift, 47a, 159a, 311b, 351b 

Nadirah, see nadar 

irs ond expected crop from sudden rain, 319b(n); marwah al-n., = mawsim al-hasad, harvest season, 
n 


Nadulah; see natulah 

Nafa‘ (yinfa'), to help, to be good for, 235a, 551a; see manfa'ah 

Nafaqa, to sell well, 399b; nafagah(at), maintenance, 41b, 162b (n), 433a 

Nafar, person; see khassat 

Nafar (anfar, nufur), measure, = teca gg M mr mr hor me onal v.), 95a, 117b, 178a & b, 188a (n), 
228b (n),548b, 549a (n); rub‘ n., quarter n., 1781 

Naffadh (yunaffidh), to put into execution, 254a; see € 

Nafidhah (nawafidh), window(s), 455b (n); see manfidh 

Nafurah, fountain, 46ab 

Nafy, denying, 430b (n) 

Nagid (Heb.), = nasi’, shaykh, 426b 

Nahas, co opper or brass, tex & (n), 45b, e & (n), 185b (n), 226a & b & (n), 237a & b & (n), 240a, 433a, 


544a; nahh to alloy with copper, nahhàs, brass worker, 226b; see munahhis 
Nahb, plundering, 42a 

Nahi, good, 419b; yes, 554a 

Nahtyah, district, 60b, 93b, 94a, 127a, 131b; quarter, 132b; see nawahi 

Nahl, bees, 94a (n) 


Nahr (anhar), stream, runnel, ghayl, 20b, 22a & b, 27a, 29a, 30a, 89a, 124b, 129a & (n), 130b 
Nahr; see ‘Td 

Nahy, prohibition; see munkar 

Na’ib/nayib, deputy, lieutenant,5 la, 61a, 63b, 64a, 81a, 190a, 232b, 417a 

Na’ibah, calamity, 86a (n) 

Na'im; see ga’im 

Na'im, delight, enjoyment of the world (al-dunya), 501a; na'im-an, lit. enjoying, 520b & (n), 543a; n'mt 
(Him.), benefit Q» 163b (n); see in'am; man'amah; wassa* 

Naja‘ (yinja‘), to sieve, 550b (n); see manja'ah 

Najabah, status, 231b (n) 

Na‘jah, ewe, 527a 

Najas, unclean, 182a (n); napis (?), unclean, 424a; najasat, filth, 88b 

Najayah, — salamah, soundness, 231a (n) 


Glossary 


Najdah; see hamiyyah, istinjad 
Najih; see laqqam 
Najjar, to work with gaddum (q.v.), 263b; see minjarah 
Najjar(in), carpenter, 168a, 226a (n), 254a, 484a(n); n. ‘iswab, 263a; n. maghaliq, locksmiths, 263a 
Al-Najmayn, lit. the Two Stars, star name, 32b 
Nakat (nunkut), to empty, pour, turn into, 550b, 551b 
Nakhal (yinkhul), to sieve, 272a; v.n. nukhul; see mankhul 
Nakhwah, Abyssinian cummin, 177b 
Nakkaf, to put shame on, = 'ayyab (q.v. (‘ayb)), 43a 
Na*'l (ni'al(at)), sandal(s), TS 226b, 227a; sce musha' ar; n. al-khayl, horse-shoes, 225b; n. al-sadr, shoe 
of foreleg (?) of horse, 225b & 
Namanim, silver chain with Lu 239b 
Namus, honour, 42a 
Na‘na‘, mint, 549b, 553b; warag al-na'na'ah, mint leaf, 553b 
Nagal (yinqul), al-miyah, to convey water, 315a; see tanaggal 
Nagas, to be less, 177b (n); see nagis; tangis 
Nagasha, to engrave, 83b; naqsh, henna-ing of bride, 522a & b (n); nagshah; see duggah; nagashat khafifah, 
light decorations, 238b (n); naqqash, decorater, 168b; see manqush; ‘ajalah; yajur 
Nagbah (nigab), head-wrap(s), 183a (n), 192a (n); Hadrami nugbah (nugab), 183a (n) & b 
Naqd, money, cash, 94a (n), 156a, 425b; see naggad 
Nagib, tribal chief, 41a, 84a, 420a, 421b 
Nagilah, settler, 152b; see naql 
Nagim, Wrathful; Muntagim, taking vengeance (God), 317a 
Nagis, less; see mu'tad; low, lacking in honour (f. ah), 424a & (n), 530b; nugsan, deduction, decrease, 72b, 
239a; sce nagas 
P ma pma de 162a (n); sec munaqgal; nagilah; tanaqqal; ‘ilm 
Nagea inae clean, husk grain (habb), (v.n. tangiyah, 163b), 546b; nagtyy, husked (of grain), 128b, 
548b & (n); = om lubb "al-burr. 30b 30b & (n); al-burr al-n., husked wheat, 230b & (n) 
Naggad, to pay, 314b 
Nagr, roughening (of millstone), 425a (n); pecking on masonry, 468a; cf. waggar; see mingar 
Nagshah, plaster decoration, 457b, 479a; see nagasha 
Naqus, n. al-jamal, bells round camel’s neck, 527a 
Nar, fire, 273a; fire coals, 548b; haqq al-nar, term for cost of wedding ceremonies, 537a (n); see kazz 
Nas, people, 190b (n); see maslahah 
Nasa" [nasa' , target, 526a (n); adrah al-n., to set up target 
Nasaba, enter into p relations with, 42a; nasab, family relationship, relationship by descent, 162b 
(n), 531a, 550a; misbah,adjective/noun denoting descent or origin (ivy), 58a, 154a (n), 226a (n), 229b (n), 
352b, 399b (n); nasib (f. ah), relation by marriage, 250b; see munasabah 
Neia AE to set popr 170a (n); nasb Imam, setting up of an I., 77a; see darb; Nasibi (nasab(ah)), opponent of 
nusub; see ; see mansab; nisab 
Nasal dece to unravel, 561b; naslah, warp, thread, 537b (n), 561b; see ghazlah 
Nasam (yinsum), to rest, 561a 
Nasara, PI , 43b; nassar (yinassir), v.n. tansir, to make a bonfire, beacon or signal fire, 150a; tansirah 
(tanasir), 93a. 3 tanasur, mutual suport, 162b (n); see mansur; naşr 
Nasha’, starch, 555b 
Nashad i (yinshid), to ask, 161a (n), 316a; chant, sing, 561b; nashshad( ah), minstrel, woman reciter in song, 
1692, 2432, 310b, _ 537b & (n), 561b; nashid, chant, song, 148a, 537b (n); anashid Nabawiyyah, songs 
about the Prophet, 3 l6a(n) 
Nashaf (nanshaf), to sup, 552a; nashuf, gruel, 551b, 552a 
Nashaf (yinshaf), to dry (intrans. ), 554a (n); nashif, dry, 556a; nashshaf, to dry (trans. ), 553a (n); nashshaf, 
to sip, making sucking noise, 313a & (n); nishfah, a sip, 313a(n) 
Nashuq, snuff, 178a; see manshug(i) 
Nas? (Heb.), = shaykh, 426b 
Nasib (f. ah); see nasaba 
Nasifah; see nisf 
Nasi; see mukharram 
Nasiyah, forelock, 421a 
Naskhi, script, 333a, 348b, 369a; nassakh, copyist, 167b, 169a 
Nasl (nisal), dagger-blade(s), 263a 
Naslah; see nasal 
Nasr; see ‘Td; nasara 
Nassakh; see naskhi 
Nata‘ (yinta' ), to flatten lump of clay, 2722; nata' [nada' , leather, skin mat, 42a, 544b; see manta' 
Al-Nathrah, star name, 32b 
Natulah|nadulah, dough morsel, 545a(n) 
Nawahi (sing. nahiyah (q.v.)), valid procedures, 431b 
Nawb, share of meat, 235a (n); natobah, band (musical), 80a (n), 86a; nawbah/nobah, circular tower, watch 
tower, 92a, 123a, 138b, (nuwab), 150a, 464a, 465b, 468a 
Nayib; see na'ib 
Nays, earth, 187b & (n); n. ahmar, red grit, 477a & (n) 
Naysan, month (April), 163b (n) 
Nayyah, bewailer, 527a 
Naza‘ (yanza‘), iei water, 544b, 562a; yinza‘ al-sabil, to draw water from a sabil (q.v.), well, 318b(n); 
see manza'ah; muta: 
Nasar, supervision, "354b; al-n. al-sharif, royal scrutiny, 431a; nagarah, inspectorship, 429b; nizarat awgaf, 
ee of wagfs, 429a (n); nazir, inspector of waqfs, 73a, 99a, 153a, 315a, 316a, 319a(n), 429b (n), 
b; see wagf; see mangar, munazarah 
Nazif, clean, 562a; see tanzif 
Nazil, coming down, 527a; min nazil, below, 549a (n); nuzul; see dar; nazilt, lower; see tannur 
Naznaz (ninazniz), to dry out the water (from hilbah), expl., 553a & (n); see nazz 
Nasrah, = usbur, be patient!, 319a(n) 
Nazz (yinizz ), to dry, become dry, = yinshaf, 554a (n) 
Nazzal (yinazzil), to bring down, put down, 550b; see manzil 
Nazzaz (ninazziz), n. al-ma’ , to pour off water, 557a 
Nidafah; see naddaf 
Nifas, parturition, 425b; nufasa’, following parturition, 501b; see manafis 
Nihimi, n. load, 191b 
Nikah, n. al-maharim, marriage within the forbidden degrees, 69b 
Nil(ah), indigo, 185a, 192a & (n) 
Nigd, building materials, 46a & b 
Nisalmsa', women, 231b (n), 395b (n), 420a, 424b, 477a; see 'awagil 
Nisab, al-n. al-tamm, legal minimum liable to taxation, 80a; see nasaba — xus 
, half, 183a (n); ansaf, split in half, 552b; misf riyal, 234b (n); nisf t one sixteenth (of a 
po Arar (n); peer da de malin, Peers h, half, bata pe alloy half copper & 
silver, 183b (n); muss, half, 170b; n. bayt, half a house, expl., 441a; n. rajjal, half a man, 166a (n); see 
munasif; qadah; nuss; da’irah 
Nishighah, ball and stick game, 528b 
Nitgan (Heb.), fixed, 426b; cf. qanun 
Niyyah, intent, 43b 
Nizam, order, organisation, system, 157a, 190a (n); al-Nigam or al-Jaysh al-N., 94a, 103b; see ‘askar; 
m 


munazza 
Nizarah; see nazar 

Nkr (Sab.), stranger, 165b (n) 

N ky (Sab.), to strike, 165b (n) 

N*mi (Sab.), benefit, 165b (n); see na'im 
Nubdhah (nubadh), fragment(s), 40b 
Nubi, ‘asal n., bee honey, 556a 
Nukhab, choice, 542b 
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Nukhrat, knots in wood, 483b 

Nukhul, sieving, 231b; see mankhul, nakhal 
Nugbah (nugab); see nagbah 

Nugsan; see 

Nugtah, dot on/below Arabic letter, 563a 
Nuqum, plant, = ‘irsim, 240b 

Nugush, decorations, 321b; see nagasha 

Nurah, lime, 227b (n), 228a, 475b, 479a & b, 504b (n), 514b; slaked lime, 168a (n); see jir 
Nuriyah, = hashish (q.v.), 171a 

Nusub; see sikkin 

Nusfi; see nisf 

Al-Nushur, a festival, expl., 34a; see minshar 
Nuss; see nisf; rati; n. al-layl, midnight; see zullah 
Nusuk, dhu n., devout, 542b 

Nuzhah, recreation, 397b; see muntazah 


Okal, probably wakalah, — samsarah, 245a 
Orah (Heb.), light, demé o., charge for light, 427b 


Palidah, = paluzah (?) (Pers.), cream of farine, 555b; cf. baluzah 
Parah, Turkish coin, 75a, 76a & b 
Pashminah (Pers.), woollen, 192b (n) 


Qa", plain, 86b, 91b; ga'ah, bottom of a pot, floor, 481a, 545b; see qu'ah 
Qaba', open front coat, 531a & (n) 
Qaba'a, = awjada, 314b(n) 
ababah, bitterness, bitter taste, 553a, 557a; qubbi, bitter, = ghayr hali, not sweet, 186b (n), 557a; see 
laws; aqabb, more bitter, 186b (n) 
Qabad (yagbid), to collect tax, 158a (n); gabd, collecting, receiving tax, 73b, 76a, 156b, 429b; gabbad, tax 
collector, 157a (n) 
pss , farming of tax, 157b (n); q. al-aswàq, farming of the tax on markets, 157b; gabalah(at), tax 
arming(s), 82a, 155b, 157b; cf. an; tagabbal, to contract to farm, 157b (n); see istigbàl; qubal 
Qabilah (qaba"il), tribe(s), 41b, 43a, 58a, 82a, 146a, 150a, 159a, 167a, 168b, 186a (n), 255b; rp tribes, 
41a, 42a; gabili, tribesman, 41a, 152b, 163a, 170b (n), 423a, 5572, 561a, 562b; see baghi; qawa i id al-qabà'il, 
procis: .)of the tribes, 145a; qabyalah, chivalry, tribal honour, etc., 234b (n), 235a; see hasanah; şarf 
-qab 


Qad, used in nominal sentence or with pronominal suffix, 545b (n), 550b; gad hi, she is, 521b (n); gadi, = 
qad hi, 544b; gadiyah, = gad hiya, 546b; qadu, = qad hii, he is, 430a (n), 546b, 548b; also qudüh, 319b(n) 
an province, district, 93b, 97b, 103a, 419a (n) 
ada (yagdi), to pay, 167a (n); gada’, gadi-ship, 429a (n); judiciary, 311b, 421b; judgement, 417a; gadi 
quai) judge(s), 42a, 66b, 95b, 100b, 101a, 144a & b & (n), 150b, 153a & b, 158b, 166b, 232a, 236b, 
7b, 240a, 3902, 423a, 430b (n); = hakim, 425b; passim; q. al-qudah, chicf q. , 180a (n); q. shar'i, 100b; g. 
dee -hi, trusted Ç. > os qadiyyah (gadaya), legal case(s), judgement(s), 152a, 182a (n), 426a (n); 
see ingada; maqda; mutagada(n) 
Qadad; see gaddad 
Sans measure, for grain, 89b, 94b, 95a, Inh 184b (m), 188a & b & (n), 288a & (n) & b & (n), 299a & b, 
3b; = 40 ugtyyahs, 235a (n); parts of, q. illa rub‘, nisf, rub‘ and thumn q., 188a (n) 
Qadb, lucerne, 86a, 99a & b, 190b, 481a 
Qaddada, to dry, 557a (n); qadid al-khawkh, dried peach, 557a (n); lahm qadid, dried meat, 557a (n); sharab 
qadid, apricot syrup drink, 557a; see maqaddah | 
ida, to cement, concrete, P laster with qadad. 


Qadda plaster', containing small 
pebbles, 17b, 26b, 126b, 168a, 


424a, 481a; qadad, ‘concrete 
7b Ao ET (n), 3 ses rom 6 (n), 452b, 479a(n) & b& (n), 4808 &b; 
qadad) & qaddah, mugaddad 


q. sulb, hard concrete, 493a; qudad (better small pebbles, 227b (n); see 
Qaddam, to advance money, iom see tagdimah; muqaddam; qadim 
Qaddar; see gadr 


Qaddüm, adze, 260a, 261a, 267a; reamer, 263b 
Qadim, ancient, 190b (n); gidam, antiquity, 398a & b (n); see qaddam 
Qadir; see gadr 
Qadmonim (Heb.), headmen, ancestors, 427a 
Qadr, amount, 553a; fi qadr, the value of, 229a (n); bi-gadr-ih, according to his capacity, 239a; bi-g. al-talab, 
according to the demand, 254a; qaddar, to evaluate, esteem, value, 189b (n), 419b; gadir, competent, 424b; 
see migdar, taqdir; cf. qidr 
Qafa, min q., behind, 483a 
Qafashah, conical metal cover of pipe-bowl, 176a 
Qaffa, excamoter, 525b (n) 
Qaffar (yigaffir), to sell, 190a (n); cf. gafr 
Qa h, tenth of a h weight, po 183b & (n), 184a & (n), 237a (n), 239a & (n), 420a (n); 
liri m-gaflah expl., 420a & (n); see gufl 
Qafr, deserted country, 522b; cf. gaffar 
Qaftan (qafatin), caftan, 76b & (n) 
Qafu' (sing. qafu'ah), type dhurah bread, 545a (n), 548a & (n) & b & (n), 549b; see qurmah; magfa'ah 
Qahabah (qihab), whore(s), 169b, 235b (n); tagahhab, to whore, 149b 
Qaha’it, silver ornaments (triangles) worked into ends of the hair, 536b (n), 537b & (n); see quhtah 
Qahat, apricot kernels, 557a; cf. tawham 
Qahaw; see gahwah 
Qahish, game like hockey, 525b 
Qahr-an; see ‘anwah 
Qahwah, coffce, 178a, 552b, 557b, 558a & (n) & b; g. al-bunn, coffee made from berry, 82b; q. al-salihin, 
coffee of the pious, 17ia;4. Shadhilayah, 556b & see Shadhili: q. al-walidah, coffee of the new parturitient, 
expl., 557b, 558a; see /ugmat al-g.; Lopes gina, coffee of excellent quality, 556b, 557a; gihaywah, poor 
col ee, 556b; for names of coffee Seb; gahi, todrink coffee, 557a; see ghadà; mighà; mugahwi; 
muhawwajah 
Qa‘id, sitter, 527b; qawa'id, old women, 145a (n); see taga“‘ada 
22 idah (qawa*id), regulation(s), 146a & (n), 170b, 179a & b, ee 186a & (n) & b, 187b, 192a, 225b, 226a, 
31a; qa'idat al-majmu'ah, resolutions of grou members, 252b; qawa'id al-amwal, management of 
properties (?), 180a (n); see qabilah; mutaga‘idin, = ren mu Wi ahadah, mutually agreed, — with a 
treaty between them, 186a (n); qa'idah, base, 479a; see mugarrir; mug'ad; taga“‘ad 
Qni im, rising (to pra 'er), 400a; person in charge of a mosque, 154b, 310aí(n), 311b, 315a(n); q. , ta-nà'im, 
right (perpendicular) & horizontal (?), 47a & (n); qa'im, administrator, 153b; ga’im-magam, title of 
a cl Chor ), 92b (n), 93b; see magam; igamah; qayyim 
Qa'im (gawa’im), sword-hilts, 128b (n) 
Qala (agli (1), to fry, roast, toast, oa , roaster of peas, beans, etc., 168b; galiyyah, meat cooked with 
vinegar, 313b(n), 555a; see magla; magliyy 
jalab (yiglib), to turn over, 551a; = yikhmar, to work (of yeast, etc.), 548b; see maglab; maglüb; 
scone aka galtb; galub; gallabah "ad ii ) PPP SSE 
Qal'ah (qila'), fortress, castle, 70b, 89b, 99b, 122b, 128a, 129b 
Qalam (aglam), pens 240a; q., = al-band|al-sinf al-wahid, a single article, 149a (n); aglam, goods, 149a; 
qalam, chisel, 2i 
Qalayid, necklaces, 239b (n); see gallad 
Qalb (qulüb), heart(s), 167a (n); q. al-Sug, centre of the market, 161a; sce khudrah; qulb 
Al-Qalb, star name, 32b 
Qalfadah (galafid), = awani, vessels, 314b(n) 
Qalib (qawalib), mould, pattern, 227b (n), 263b; see galab 
Qalil, ‘ala qahlqahl, little by little, 550a; g. al-asl, of inferior lineage, 254b; see istiglal, etc. 
Qaliq, unsettled, disturbed, 561a 
Qaliyyah; see qala 
Qallabah(at), hinge in reverse (expl.), 484a 
Qallada, to adjure, 426a & (n); see galayid 
Qalli; see gala 
Qalub, kind of bread, 545a (n); see galab 
Qamar (aqmar), moon(s), glazed circles in building (?) for light, 504a (n); gamari, alabaster sheeting, 442a; 
gamariyyah(at) (qamari), alabaster window(s), 425a, 427b, 484a; honey-coloured plaster, 446a; see abyad 
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Qamh, wheat, 548a (n) 
Jamis (qumus), shirt, wide bodied and sleeved gown worn by men, 192b, 434b, 529a, 530a, 532a, 533a, 
38b, d women's gown, 536a & b, 537b, 538a; q. al-salat, women "s prayer robe, 192b (n); al. 
al-shugqah al-sawda’ , long black shirt, 192a (n); indigo-dyed g., = musabb hah, 192a (n) 
Qamiz, = Sodann. toasted, 545a 
Qammat, cattle dealer, 169a; see magamit 
Qanat, underground aqueduct, 17b, 19b (n), 30a, 52b, 123b, 129a (n) 
Qanbar, to sit, 319a(n) 
Qand; sce lu'*as 
eren (yigandil), v.n. gandalah, to flick, 526b; see gindil 
„q. al-ghanam, sheep & goats pane (for milking), 165a (n); ganiyyah saminah, a fat animal, 165a 
GR d om (Him.), sheep & goats, 16: 
— se (ganatir), shoe(s), boot(s), 515b, 560b (n) 
[og (qawanin), eG) ceo rule(s), 9, 42b, 93b, 94a, 98b, 145b, 153b, 179a & b, 180a seq., 
26b & (n), 229a, 230a & b, 238b, Uag = majba (q.v.), 179a (n); ganün ùn marqum (= mithal marsum), 
statute inscribed, 179a, 180a, 226b & (n); g., enactment, 226b & (n); q. ma'ruf, customary 
228b; q. al-bay' wa- "I-sira", statute of buying and selling, commmercial statute, 180b, 433b; qawanin 
Dazeliyyah, Government taxes, 157a; sanna q., to — a statute, 190b (n); Ottoman Qanun, 96a, 97a; 
ganün = shurti, policeman, 149b; see tagannat; nitgan 
Qar'(ah), pumpkin, 129a, 557a 
Qa'r, bottom, depth, 28a 
Qara' (vigra' ), to strike, yigra' al-shayatin, to ward off the satans, 558a; yuqra', it is weighed, 232b & (n) 
Qarar; see garrara 
Qarawahay, copper pot, 150b 


Qarawi; sec qaryah; garrar 

Qarawiyyah, al-shu'un al-q., village affairs, 256a 
Qardah, loan, 76a 

Qarhah, ulcer, 176a 

Qari; sce jan 


Qan, sedens literate, 561a; qurra', Qur'àn readers, 311b; shaykh al-qurra' [Qur'àn, readers, 316b; see mugri; 

qra'ai 

Qarb, near, 557b (n); al-agrab, the nearest thing, 164a; agarib, relatives, 251a; garabah, relationship, 152a; 
ib 


Qürishak (qurash (gorash 158b)), (domestic) beast(s), 158a; 190b (n), 231b (n); = grsm (Him.) (?), 542a & 

(n); see qirshah; masrah 

Qam (qurun), horn(s), 240a; bundle(s), 271a 

Qarqush, girl's cap, 239b, 533a, 535a Nr TA "TS di 
larrar , to confirm, 231b (n), 254b; t. li |, acknowledgement o! ance, 155a 

Qor e «cipi ndr assigned, 9 Ske 94b, ha 156; qarar(at), resolution(s), decision(s), 252b, 253a, 

254a; tagarrar, to fix, -— i garar; pl. of garawi, gens de métier, ouvriers, 42a & (n); garar, place where 

water rests, € 

Qarras; see 

Qaryah (qui) ship's yard, 75a (n) 

Qaryah (qura), yillage(s) 39a, 40b, 41a & b, 123a, 131b (n), 145b, 146a (n), 161a, 183b, 417a, 527a; gaşabar 

al-q., the middle of the village, 123a; see “adl (‘udul); mahfugah; ‘Qaryah, name of type of gat, 271a; qarawi 

(garar), villager(s), craftsmen, workmen, 42a (n), 167b (n), 551b; see midgarwi; tagarwa 

Qàs (yagis), yugas, to be judged, compared, 187b (n); see migyas 

due cane, stalk (haqq al-dhirih|dhirah) of millet/sorghum, 128b (n), 150a, 550a, 556a; see sabul; qassab 
'asabai x X tube, 169a (n),176a & b; pl. gasib, 259b; flute, pipes, 128b Pere rg ei ed 

& (n), 128b, 129a; possible senses discussed, 123a; qasabah mah preserved capital 

& b, 42b; see garyah 

Qasabiyyah, khuyüt q., gold thread, 537a 

Qasam (agsim (1)), to swear, 82a (n), 317a; qasam, oath, 317a 

Qasamah, a fine — gharamah, 190a & (n); see qism; 

Qasata, to distribute, 155b (n); gist, share, 147a (n) 

Qasdir, q. abyad (= rasas, lead), ‘tin’, 484a 

Qashar (yigshar), to rasp out, 264a; (yagshir), remove binding (in dyeing process), 265b; see magsharah 
ashitah (gasha’ it), woman's brow ornament, 184a (n), 537a & b; but see more precisely under mutartar, 
36b (n); see magshat 

Qashsham(in)|qushsham, growers of leeks, onions, radishes, 95b, 146a (n), 235a, 255a, 315a & b, 316a & 

e, 317b, ree, 530b; qushmi, horse radish, white radish, — fil, 315b, 316a, 530b, 533a & b & in), 554a; 


Qashthan; see qushnah 
qasi, hard, = sulb, 561a 
Qasi, q. shuwayyah, a little stiff (dough), 546b 
asidah, poem, ode, 156b, 313a; q. tannanah, resounding poem, 86b 
Qasirah (qasayir), sheepskin coat(s), 168a; see 
Qar (qusur), salle, cenaculum, pavilion, 39a (n), 127b (n); castle, palace(s), 122b, 123a & b, 127a, 130b, 


Qasniyyah (qasaralqasan), type of pot, 167b (n), 229a & (n) 

Qass (yiquss), to curtail, 264a; see migass; gisas; qussah; qass al-magass, name of game, 527b; kufiyyah qass, 

pill-box shaped cap (descr. ) 532b 

Qassab(in), butcher(s), 192a; qassab-khanah, butcher's shop, 190a (n); see qasab 

Qassar, to shorten, 425a; tagsir, curtailment, 87b 

Qat, catha edulis, 9a, 12b, 17a, 18b, 104a (n), 105a, 118b, 158a, 159b, 160b, 173a & b, 176a, 177a, 181b, 

189a & (n), 2332. &b, 242b, 243b, 244b, 245a & b, 257a, 258a, 270b, 271a, 272a, 274a & b, 310a, 418a, 

436b, 442a & b, 455b, 457a & (n), 521a & (n) & b & (n), 544a, 554a, 559a & b; types of, 272a; haqq al-4., = 

pourboire, bribe, 158b; madka of , ded pu ewing session, 171b; cf. mabraz al-q.; shajarat al-q. gat bush, 561a; 

See mushamma' ; mugawwit; Haddi; Harazi; Haymi 

Qata* (yigta‘), to cut, etc., 272b; v.n. gat’, = ingita‘ or tangis, deduction, r= ED yigta* (imperf.), to saw 

ang mice cs of haft, 263b; qat, stone hewing, en 7 ae to cut up, 548a; tuqatta' quta‘, to be cut up into 
een 549b; gata‘ al-qua' , to assign pieces o! f (zagf) land, 94b (n); git ah (qua' quta Js piece(s), 94b 

(n), 548a, 555a, 561b. m qut'at-an, entirely, 157a (n); gati‘ah, piece of land, ctc., 125a & (n); see agta'a; qatta'; 

muqta' ; muqata' ah 

Qata’if, pastries, 554b 

Qati'ah; see qata* 

Qani (qawati'), cross wall(s), 468b 

Qatil, q. wa-maqtul, murderer and murdered, 42a (n) 

Qatlah, disaster or struggle, 537b (n) 

Qarttà' , quarry-man, stone-cutter, 168b; see gata‘ 

Qawa’im; see qa'imah 

Qawagq, q. Thula’i, black quilted cap for turban base, from Thula/Thila, 532b 

Qawim, al-q. min katbi-hi, his sound dictates, 180a; see gawwam 

Oawiyy, strong, of taste, 544b; see qutrxpah 

Qawl, ens 91a; opinion, 430a; agawil; see muraja‘at; gil, talk, popular tales, 42a, 90b (n); agwal, 

Tenets, 

Qawm (aqwam), tribe(s), people, folk, 39a, 41b (n), 391b; fi bayt gawmi wa-‘adadi-him, at the head of my 

house and the greatest number of them, 351b (n); see gawwam 

Qawga‘(ah), kernel, stone of fruit, 186b (n), 557a; li'bat al-gawgat, name of game, 526b, 527b; see salit 

Qatwqarah|gawgarah, = wagarah (q.v.), 425a (n) 

Qaws (aqwas), catapult(s), bow(s), 526b; gos/gaws (quwas, agwas), bow for drill, 260b, 261b 

Qawwam, to evaluate, 182b (n), 399a: v.n. tagwim, evaluation, 182b, 188b (n); tagytm, discussion of price, 

166a (n); gimah, cost, price, etc., 41a, 152b; gimat al-‘idl, the price of the like, 182b (n); see ‘agirah; see 

taquim 

Qayd, writing down, 190a (n) 

Qayd, name of season of year, 170b; see Qiyad 

Qayl (aqwàl), lord(s), 170b (n) 

Qaylulah, siesta time, 457a(n) 

Qayyim, lessee, of bath, 523a (n); see ga’im 

Qaz, paraffin, 315b 

Qazaqiz, fried mutton fat, 555a; roasted tri tharbah (q.v.), 313b(n); dihn ha , rendered fat, 

“asap aca ‘ala 'I-nar, sound of frizaling over fire, rS being a frizzle, an 


Qedushat (Heb.), q. ha-wagf, sanctity of the wagf, 428a 
Qiblah, 127a, 132b, 311b, 317a & (n), 323b, 327b, 333a, 335b, 337a, 340a & b, 334a & (n), 345b (n), 346b, 
347b, 349b, 350a, 351a & b, 352b, 353b, 356b, 361b, 367a, 368a, 423b; = north, 429; bilad al-g., 94b; 
gibli, north, 30b, 441a; see mustagbil 
Qibqab (qabagib|qabagib), wooden shoes, 520b 
Qidam; see gadim 
Qidha, dust, 127a 
Qidr (qudur), cooking pot, 544a 
Qihaw and gthaywah; see gahwah 
Qihf, embroidered top of gawag (q.v.), 532b; see quhüf 
Quhfah, bowl, 128b (n); cf. migahwth 
Qil; see qawl 
illah, = ful (q.v.), broad beans, 553b & (n); q. mathriyyah, sti , 553b (n); q. Yamani, $ 
Qia ala: ch (n); g. riyyah, steeped beans (n);q 553b 
Qillah/qullah (qulal), water jar, 167b (n), 186b (n), 544b, 551b (n) 
Qillayah; see gillah 
Qilyatah, galliot, 76a 
Qina”, rectangular headcloth (descr.), 536b (n), 537b 
Qindil (qanadil), lamps, 230a, 315a(n) 
Ou recitation, reading (of Qur'an), 152a,244a; gira’at, (Qur'ánic) readings, 129b (n); shaykh al-q. 
-sab', shaykh of the seven readings, 316b(n); see qan; igra’ 
Qirbah, waterskin, 192a, 227b, 231b 
Qirda‘; see qurda't 
Qirfah, cinnamon, 178a, 554a, 557b (n) 
Qirrihah, tail of kufiyyah, 423a 
Qirsh, dollar, usually Maria Theresa, 72b, 182b, 420b, passim; al-q. al-abyad, silver dollar, 167a; girsh 
o Fransi, French dollar, two dollars, 230b, 238b; g. hajar, ‘sound’ dollar (expl.), 183b & (n), 227b, 
228b, 230b; girshayn hajar, two ditto, 426a 
Qirshah, husk, pod, 552a (n), 553b (n); coating of plaster, 477a; sec qarishah 
Qirtas, paper, 
Qism, share, 562b; see gasamah; mugasamah 
Qist, share, 147a (n) 
Qisas, retaliation, 93a; see gass 
ishr (al-bunn), husk (of coffee-berry), 149a (n), 162a, 181b, 186a, 243a, 247a, 257a, 2708, 274a, 310a, 
13a, 453b, 537b, 543a, 548b, 552b, 556a & b (n), 558b, 560a; see khalas; zinbil; gishr, husk (not of coffee), 
230b (n), 312b, 548b (n); see magsharah; rasafah 
Qist; see magsat 
Qir'ah; see qata* 
Qitan (qayatin), embroider (ies), 192b (n) 
Qiththaà', cucumbers, 128b 
Qivad, late winter harvest, season of year, 32b; see Qayd 
Oiyadah, Military H.Q., 256b 
Qiyafah, outfit, 538b 
Qin (Him.), = qalis (?), discussed, 44b (n) 
Qnym (Him.); see ganiyyah 
Q rdah, locust collecting, 165a (n) 
Orsm (Him), = qurash (q.v.) ? 
Qtdnm (Him.), = tagdimah (q.v.) (2), 165b (n) 
Q tntm (Him. ), small cattle (?), 542a 
Qu'ah (quia ), soakaway drains & pits, 507a (n), 563b; closed room for soil, 441a; channel(s), 516a, with 
plural qi'an (?), 446a (n); see ga* 
Qub‘ (agba*‘), indigo-dyed turban 255b, 529a, 530a, 532a, 533a, 562b 
bal, = muwayih li-'l-wajh, face to face, ite, 189a (n); qubal ila mugabil, in respect of, 189a; see 
Perm qabal; qiblah; qublah TEN a iu ET 
Qubbah (qubab), dome(s). 
507b; see mugaqqab; sabil 
Qubbi; sec qababah 
Qublah (qubal), silver plates sown on qarqush (q.v.), 239b 
Qudamah, advance fec, 231b & (n); see tagdimah; mugaddam 
Qudban, branches (sing. gadib), 504b (n) 
Quduf, to stumble, 147b (n) 
Qudum, q. ‘ala 'l-Nabiyy, coming to the Prophet, 43a (n); see tagdimah 
Qufayyif, name of game, 525b & (n) 
Qufl (agfal), lock(s), 80b & (n), 148b; ras al-agfal, head of locks, 226a (n); see fashsh; qaflah; Ghuthaymi 
Quhtah, = habbah (kernel), handful, 557a (n); guhtat-ha saghirah, a small woman, 557a (n); quhtah 
(sawda’), black cummin, 177b, 544b, 548a (n), 550a (n), 554b; see mugahhat; qahat; gaha’it 
Quhüf (qahawif), cowhide shoes, 168a; see qihf( ah); migahwif; maghaf 
Qulaz (Tur.) = halazuni, spiral, 314a(n) 
Quib, soft heart of palm-tree, 542b (n); see qalb 
Qullah: see qillah 
Qum“ (qima' ), funnel for decanting, 232b (n) 
Qumar, warag al-q., playing cards, 526b; see mugamarah 
Qumash, cloth, 561b 
Qumba'i, conical pad, 536a, 538a 
Qumisiyun (Tur. ), lit. commission, Turkish government department concerned with supplies etc. , 98b (n) 
Qur'ah (qur), leather bag(s), 168a (n), 232b (n) 
Qurda'ilqirda' (qaradi'), stone pillars for supporting vines, 227a (n) 
Qurmah (quram), = qafu'ah (q.v.), type of bread, 548b, 549b; see magramah 
Qurna'i (qarani'), dried bean(s), 553b (n); ful qarani', 553b (n) 
Qurs (agras), round of bread, 189a (n), 192a, 543a, 545a, 546a, 550a; qarras ayras, to form into rounds, 554b 
Qurt (aqrat), chaplets, dangles (ornaments), various types, birr, wheat, mitarrahat, flat, sha'inyvar like 
barlev, 239a & b 
Qurunful, cloves, 185a (n) 
Qushmi; see qashsham 
Qushnah, onions fried with ghee, 312b; qashshan (yiqashshim), to add fried vegetables, 312b(n) 
luss/gos: ass|juss/jass|juss, m, plaster, 147b, 164a, 468a, 475a, 477a, 479a, 481a & b, 484b & 
W^ ipie y rra pec A aka: Pas ma‘ dan quss, ore of q., 475b; sabb quss/juss, pouring, infill 
of q. (expl.), 479a; taqsis, plastering, 475a & (n) & b & (n); see ahmar, juss; mujassis; migassus; shada 
Qussah, a cut hair of women (expl.), 537b (n); see qass 
Out, al-qutan, the two foods (expl.), 162a 
Qut'at-an; see gata’ 
Qutb, wooden stem of waterpipe, 176a; central stone pier, 441a; g. al-daraj, pier of stairs, 457a; see maqtab 
Quir, side, 122b (n) 
Qurran, tar, 1682, 529b; sce migatrun i 
Quwwah, strength, 434b; yitgawwa, to be reinforced, 183a (n); see gawiyy 
am asi) (Tur.), small, young lamb, roast lamb, 190a & (n), 314b(n), 543a, 555b: = kabsh (q.v), 190a 
n); a large stone, 190a (n) 


45b, 70b, 153a, 327b, 337a, 343a, 345a & b & (n). 375b, 381b, 383a, 504b, 505a, 


Ra'[rà', kind of grass, 168a = d 
Ra'à, to hold an opinion on a law point, 182a (n); ray’, opinion, 182a (n), 399b; ‘ala ra'y-ak, usage expl., 
421b 


Ra‘awi (ra'iyyah), gens de métier (Landberg), etc., 88a, 154a (n); cf. khalit; ra'ivyah, farmers, peasants, 
85a, 94a, 157a, 239b (n), 528b; see next following, and rāi; mar'a 

Ra'àyà, cultivators, subjects, 71a, 80a, 82b, 85b, 87b, 93b, 157b; see previous 

Rab‘, a settlement, 125b (n); see rub‘ 

Raba‘ah; see rabi* 

Rabah, matlab al-r., levy on profit, 82a; see ribh 

Rabb (yarubb), to perfume, 71b (n) 

Rabb (arbab), arbab al-sina‘at, artisans, 169a; see rubban: rabib 


Glossary 


Rabba (yirabbi), to rear, 170b; to share in rearing, 314a(n); tarbiyah, bringing up, rearing, 424a; cf. 
murabi' ; raba‘ah; rabib 

Rabr, spring, 32b; rabr'i, spring-like, 126b; Rabi‘ Awwal, Akhir, month names, 32b; Rabi‘ Kamah, star 
32b; al-Rawabi', name of stars, 170b (n); Rawabi‘ Awwalah, Akhirah, 32b 

Rabi‘, one who shares in rearing an animal (expl.), 170b; raba'ah|nba'ah, sharing in rearing, 170b & (n), 
314a(n); rabi' (ruba'a), protected person, 419b 

Rabib, wife's son, stepson, 250b; rabibah, wife's daughter, stepdaughter, 250b; sec rabb 

Rabiyah, ya r. ya ruba, name of game, 527b 

Rabsh, disorder, 237b 

Rabt, space between beams, 481a; see marbat 

Rada‘ (yirda'), to ward off, 558a; see radi 

Radd (yiridd), imper. ridd, bring back, give back, hand over, 235a, 549b; radd, giving back, returning, 
231b (n); & see ‘ayb; radd, to repeat, 322a; radd, refutation, 4182; radad (sic) returns (?) 191a & (n); rudud 
returns (?) 188b & (n), 191a (n); raddad, to sing, 313a; see mutaraddid; taraddud 

Radi‘; see ghayl; maradd 

Radif (rawadif), top crossbar of door, 483a 

Radm, ruins, 130a; irtadam, to fall in (of side of wall) etc., 130a; see mraddam 

Radn (ardan), sleeve(s), 543b; a. wasi'ah wide sleeves, 192b(n) 

Rafa'a, r. al-khatod, to refer a case to, 237b; raf", submitting, referring, 232a; rafi‘, raised, 227a (n); rifa'ah, 
three-legged pot rest, 543b; see marfa‘; taraffu* 

Raffadah, plain head-scarf, 535b (n), 536b (n) 

Raghadah, affluence, 191b (n) 

Raghif, round of bread, 545a 

Raha, = mathan, quern, 176a (n), 425a (n) 

Rahabah, courtyard, 128b; rhbt (Him.), parade ground, 131a(n); rahb, ample, 129a; see marhaba 
Rahah, rest, 319a(n), 561b; see istaraha; rawah 

Rahb; sec rahabah 

Rahib, monk, 192b (n) 

Rahim Allah mayyit-kum, God bless your deceased (formula), 543b; rahmah, = barakah, 90b (n); see rahm 
Rahinah (raha’in), hostage(s), 96b; rahn, pledge, 169b 

Rahm (arham), dhawu 'l-arham, (female) relations, 79b; rahim, relation, 312b; see ztyarah 

Rahmah; see rahim 

Rahn; see rahinah 

Ra'i (ru'ah), shepherd(s), 170a & b; see ra‘awi 

Ra'is (ru'asa), chief, head, 6, 92a, 93a, 146b, 163b; see ras; n'asah|riyasah; jaysh; mugawwit 

Raja'a (ytrja' ), to return, 557a, 558a; to refer back, 418b; raj'at ghanam, sec ghanam; see muraja' ah; marja' ; 
marju 


Rajab, month of, 316b, 428b, 429b (n); Friday of, 318a & b, 520a passim 

Rajam, to stone, 419b(n) 

Rajaz, a type and metre of verse, 527b 

Rajim, accursed (of Satan), 522a 

Rajiz, fresh dates, 557b; al-r. haqq al-gahwah, dates used to flavour coffee, 557b (n), 558a 

Rajjaha, to arrive at an opinion, chose option, come down on the side of, 23a, 182a, 417b, 431a (n); tarjih, 
approval, 182a (n); tarjthat al-Imam, choices of a particular view by the Imam, 182a (n); tarajjaha, to 
preponderate, 431a; to see-saw, 527a 

Rajjal (yirajjil), to bargain, 234b (n); rijlah, bargaining (expl.), 166a (n); rajil, bargainer, 166a (n) 
Rajjal, man, 166a(n), 235a & b(n); nuss r., half a man, 164a(n); raju/ah, manliness, 235a (n); 525b; cf. 
rijlah; tarjulah 

Rakdah, kick, kicking, 190b & (n) 

Rakhi, runny (of dough etc.), 548b, 550b 

Raki, = 'araq (q.v.), 116a 

Rakib (yirkab), to ride, 189b (n); tirkab-(uh) fawg, to mount someone on ..., 166b (n); rakkab (yirakkib), r. 
al-sulla, to set Erde, 5492; rakib (rukban), traveller(s), 186a (n); rakibah, a timber, beam, 44a (n); 
tarakib, fixings, 484a(n); see rukbah 

Rakik, weak, 562a 

Raksah, r. al-shams, high morning, 33a, 170a; sce murakkaz 

Rama; see tal 

Ramad, ash, 479b, 516a; mirmadah 

Ramadan, month of, 158a & b, 169b, 185b (n), 256a, 275b, 310a, 312b, 316b, 552a, 553a & b, 557b, 
passim; see sahur 

Rang (Per.), paint, 483b 

Rang; see khudrah 

Raqaba, to supervise, 148b (n) 

Ragabah (rigab), neck, of coffee-pot, 225a (n), 230a (n), 544b; r. haqq jiman, coffee-pot necks, 230 (n) 
Ragal (yuragil), to make an estimate, = mufasalah musawamah (q.v.), 239a & (n) 

Ragam, to write, record, 234b (n); ragam, number, 254a; ragm, writing, record, 28b, 83a (n), 180a (n), 
234b; = wathigah (q.v.), 423b (n), 429a (n); decision, writing of (tahnr), 23a; ruqumat wa-hujaj, verdicts 
and evidential documents, 429a; see margum 

Rags, dancing, 521b (n), 528a & b, 558b 

Ras/ra’s, head, 556b; see mugahhat; al-ras, type of decoration, 479a; head, (number) of animals, 189b, 
234b; (dagger) handle, 240a & b; ras wa-sifal, obverse and reverse (of coin moulds), 236b & (n); head of 
locks, see qul; ras (al)-mal, capital, 163b, 183b, 184a (n), 251a; Ruüs Defterler, 74b; riyasah, authority, 
339a; ri'asah; see baladiyyah; maghmug, rais; sukkar al-ras 

Rasada (yarsidu), = sajjala, to record and qayd, writing down, 190a (n), 233a (n); Rasad, recording, 
account book, 233b, 332b (n) 

Rasafa, to arrange, 185a (n): rassaf( im), displayer(s) of goods in boxes, 185a & (n); rasif, masonry platform, 
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Rasafah|rasfah|razfah (razafat), type of song, 313a & (n); rasafat al-gishr, expl., 313a(n) 

Rasamah; sce rasm; rasamat, small silver ball buttons, 239a 

Rasas, lead, see martaq; gasdir 

Rashad, traveller's provision, 542b; see murshid 

Rashsh (yirishsh), to pour, sprinkle, 548a (n), 550a 

Rasib, failed pupil, 561a 

Raf; see rasafa 

Rasm (rusum), document, 234b; rusüm, customs, dues, 72a, 420b; rusum al-jawr, oppressive practices, 

157b; rasamah, fees paid to gaoler, 238b, 239a (n); rasmi, official, 254b; rasmiyyah, officially, 254a; see 
idmah; marsum 

Rassaf; see rasafa 

Rassah, central rubble core, 468b, 469b, 472a 

Ratib, litany, 432b & (n): see tarattab 

Rail (artal), weight and measure, 167a, 177b & (n), 178a, 185b & (n), 186a & (n) & b & (n), 225a, 228a, 

230a, 235a, 272a, 556a (n); various sizes and fractions of, nuss, thilith, rub‘, thumun (q.v.), 185b & (n); large 

and small r., 229a; medium r., 228b (n); large r. = ratl tva-rub' (q.v.), 228b & (n); see farasilah 

Rawa, imper. f. rway/arway, 527a; see riwayah 

Rawah, afternoon, 33a; see rahah 

Rawani/rawwani, cake, sweetmeat, 168a (n), 554b & (n) 

Rawagat, = thurayya (q.v.), peephole windows, 436b 

Rayhan (rayahin), sweet smelling herbs, sweet basil, 19a, 128b, 192a (n), 446a (n), 536b (n), 562b 

Rayib, curdled milk, 544b 

Razam (yirzim), expl. as to wet and wash etc., 550b (n); razum = dagig al-birr, wheat flour, 550a (n); rizmat 

burr, quantity, bundle of wheat, 186a (n) 

Razfah; see rasfah 

Razigi, type of grape, 271b; cf. rizq ` 

Re'ayah (Heb.), yavi re'ayah, to give evidence, 427b 

Rhbt; see rahabah 

Ri'asah; see baladiyyah; ra’is 

Riba‘ ah; see rabi 

Ribah, suspicion, 151a 

Ribal, round iron for making rings, 236a (n) 

Ribh, profit, 166b (n); ‘adam al-r., lack of profit, 561b; see murabahah; rabah 
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Ribtah (ribat), bundle(s), 184b, 189a & (n), 230a (n), 271(a); see marbat 
tof (i erdiyak), cloak(s), 128b; r. ka-'1-mqab, cloak (etc.) like head-wraps, 
a(n 
Rida, assent, 163a (n); bi-'I-rida, by choice, consent, 158a; see taradi 
Rif, fertile cultivable land, 39a (n); irtaf al-rif, (sense uncertain) 39a (n) 
Rifa'ah, three-legged pot rest, 543b; see rafa'a 
Rifd (arfad), gift(s), 145b 
Rijami, type of grape, 271a 
Rijl, r. khashab, expl., 484a, r. hadid maʻa 'l-kharazah, expl., 484a, door pivots; arjil, supports; see kharash 
Rijlah, holder of horse's leg (?), 225b & (n); see rajjal, etc. 
Rijs, evil, 312a 
Rika, kind of leather, 227a & (n) 
M (armam), dry fodder grass, 165a (n); arammat al-ibl, the camels took fodder, 165a (n); Him. ‘rmm (?) 
q.v. 
Rimmah, bad smell, 131b (n), 562a 
Riggah, tender heartedness, 433a & (n); see rugag 
Risalah, memorandum, message, tract, treatise, 83b, 152a, 231b (n), 399b (n) 
Al-Risha, = Bat al-Hüt, star name, 32b 
Rishwah, bribery, 158b 
Riwayah, narration, 40b; see rawa 
Riyah, rheumatism, 521a; see rahah 
Riyal, real, 23a, passim; see hajar 
Riyasah; see ras, ra'is 
Rizah, coarse cotton, 192a & (n) 
Rizg (arzaq), provision(s), 81b, 314a(n), 319b(n); a ‘cut’, 237a; arzag al-dawlah, commissariat, 98a & (n); 
arsaq al-j » pay of troops, 87b; see marzuq, Razigi 
Rizzah (risës), ring of catch (khuttaf (q.v.)), 484a 
'Rmm (Him.), fodder, 165a; see rimm 
Roa (Urdu), bread, 545a 
Rub‘, quarter of city, 125b; see rab‘ 
rog quarter (of rati), 185b (n), 228b (n); r. thumun, quarter of an eighth (of a tasah (q.v.)), 25b, of a gadah 
.V.), 188a (n); à rub', three quarters of aq., 188a (n); rub'ay (or rub‘t ?), two quarters (of girsh), 
8 (n)& b;see bayt; minn rub'i, 1, silver alloy of 1⁄4 coj 183b(n); rubá"i, name for thumani (see thaman) of 
a qadah, 188a (n), rub* à'i = rub‘ al-thumani, 1882 (n); see tarbi“, etc. 
Ruba, hillocks; see rabtyah 
Rubas|rübas, refining hearth etc., 237b (n) 
Rubban, captain, pilot, 75a & (n); see rabb 
Rubbiyyah, rupee, 229a & (n); Abu R., brand of match, 230b (n) 
Ruh; see Shadhili 
Rujülah; see rajjal 
Rukbah (rukab), wooden block, 260a & b; knot in wood, 483b; see rakib 
Rukham, marble, alabaster, 47a, 122b (n); rukhamah, piece of marble/alabaster, 45b, 46a; r. mujazza', 
variegated alabaster, 45a; see daraj 
Rukn, corner, 161b 
erc » prayer stance, 526b 
Spe f. tine, Greek (of calendar, months), 32a, 33a, 501a (n); Rumi, maize, 94a, 313a(n); 
masbali R pi any e Sos Ñ i - v 
Rummanah (rumman), pomegranate(s), 528a, 535b (n); rummani, type of cornelian, 116a 
Rugaq, thin rounds of bread, 545a; rugagah, wheaten bread, 545a (n); see riggah 
Ruqyah, amulet, for beasts, 41b 
Rus, bran bread, 545a (n) 
Rutbah, garrison, 91a, 420b; sec murattab 
Rutbah, dampness, moistness, 562a 
Ru'yà; see ta' bir 
Ruzz, rice, 434b 


Sa‘, like, 94b, 548b, 561b 
Sa'adah, happiness etc., used as title of Ottoman Government (al-Dawiah al-‘Aliyyah), 237b; see 
musa adah; sa'id, etc. 
Sa‘af, palm frond, 556b (n) 
Coe ability, 155b (n); see wassa' 
'a^'ar (yusa"'ir), to price, fix prices, 163b;tas'ür, price fixing, 192a; tas‘ir, ditto, 145b, 163b-164a & (n), 
1626. 187b, 190b (n), 253a, 2 254a; musa''ir, price fixer, 164b (n), 235a; see si'r 
Sabat (yisbut), to tie off (cloth in dyeing), 265b; cf. masbat 
Sabaya, wheaten pastry, 548b, 550a, 551b, 558b 
Sabbah; see tasbihah 
Sabbala, to dedicate to pious uses, 154a(n); see sabil 
Sabbar (sabbiri, fem. imper.), to make, to prepare a dish, 549a; sabrah = tahy, cooking, 562a 
Sabi‘, S. ‘Allan, star name, 32b; al-Sabi‘, on 7th day after parturition, 558a; sabi' yawm al-khitan, 
seventh day after circumcision, 558a; Sabi‘ al-Sawab, star name, 32b; see sabu' 
Sabikah|sabik|sabiki (sabayik), long dagger, knife, 116a, 161a & (n), 239b, 255b; sabikah, ingot, 550b (n) 
Sabil (subul), well(s), fountain(s) for drinking water, 10a, 20b, 22a, 25a, 52b, 128a, 152b, 184b (n), 231b 
(02 2 2a 2a (n), 275b, 430b, 507a; al-qubbah al-s., domed well, 321a; see sabbala; sabil; sabul; hakim; 


TE Saturday, Sabbath, 236a, 423a, 425a; Sabt al-Subut, expl., 32b & (n) 

Sabu‘, beast of prey, 170b 

Sabal, s. al-qasab, head of dhurah stalk, 545b (n); see masbali; sabbal 

Sa'd, name of stars called S. al-Akhbiyah, Bula‘, al-Dhabih, al-Su'üd, 32b 

Sadah, plain, 561a 

Sadd (yisidd), to stop up, 550b; sadd/sidd, dam, barrage, 22b, 23a, 27a, 30a, 101b (n), 129a, 234a 

Sadin (sadanah), attendant, keeper of mosque, 315a (n) & b (n), 321a, 428b (n) 

Sadis, S. ‘Allan, star name, 32b; see sudaysi 

Saf, course (stone, bricks, etc.), 45b 

Safar, journey, 166a (n); safir, s. ‘an wajhi-ha, woman uncovering her face, 33b; see sufrah 

Safarjal, quince, 543a (n) 

Safh, foot, of hill, mountain, 22b 

Safih (sufaha' ), irresponsible(s), foolish, 23a, 98a, 179b (n), 433a 

Safil (safalah), low n(s), 125b; sifl, low-lying area, 125a; safilah, small anvil, 236a (n); sifal al-mirna' , 

Le owel ramp, 507b (n); sifal, reverse (of coin), 236b & (n); see ras wa-sifal; sufalah; see ‘ulw; see asfal; 
la 

Sahab, imper. ishab, to take, 150a (n) 

Sahah, court, 430b (n); cf. sawh 

Sahal; see sihil 

Sahag (yishaq), to pum (suhiqa), 554a & (n); see za sa zai hot sauce, 554a & (n) 

pad m haq: sahavwiq|zahawiq, 

Sahil, washing floor, floor surface of stone, 444b, 455b; scullery, 499a; see mashalah; sihil 

Sahir, magician, 86a, 433b; see sihr 

Sahm (ashum), share(s), 254a 

Sahur, breakfast, Ramadan breakfast, 33b; daybreak, 316b 

Said (sawa‘id), bar(s) in lathe, 260b; arm, branch, 477a; see musa‘adah 

Sa'igah, thunder-bolt, 340a (n); see sag 

Sa’ ir; see dhabihah 

Saj, teak, 44a, 45b & (n), 46a, 324a; = tawah, frying pan, 554a, 550b (n); metal plate, 556a 

Saj‘, rhymed prose, 150b, 181a 

Sajjadah, prayer carpet, 520a; see stjdah 

Sajjala, to record in writing, 190a (n), 233b (n); see sijjil 

Sakab (yaskub), to pour, into (li-), 548b, 550b (n) 

Sakarbil (Ital.), shoes, 314b (n) 

Sakhin, hot, 551a 
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Sakhiyy, generous, 77a 

Sakhtiyan|sukhtiyan, goat-leather, 168a & (n) 

Sakkak, smith manufacturing door and window fittings, 263a; see sikkah 

Salab, rope-fibre, name of plant, 187a (n) & b 

Salah, loan, 155b o ee (n); al-Salaf al-Sàlih, the virtuous ancestors, 232a; sawalif, precedents, 155a & 
n); sil 

Salam; see eso. 

Salat (yaslut), to dip one's bread, to poe up hilbah, 545b (n), 553b; saltah, = hilbah with broth, 544a, 
553b; salawit, ue of dough, "S4Sb 

Salatah; see salatah 

Salawit; see salat 

Salim al-hawass; see hawass and atraf (taraf) 

Salit[salit, oil, vegetable oil, 131a, 181b, 186a & b (n), 191b, 243a, 257a, 263a, 315b, 549a, 550b; s. jiljilan, 
sesame oil, 550b; s. khardal, oil of mustard, 186b i s. auqa, peach oil, 186b (n); s. tartar = khardal, 
232b (n); sallat, od, ghee, honey vendor, 168b; see 

Saliyan|sdlydne (Tur,), salary, 71b, 74b, 75b 

Sallah (silal), basket, 230b (n) 

Sallam ‘ala, to greet, 191b (n); salam, salutations, 85b; wa-'l-salam, phrase closing documents, 427b; 
greeting, 318a; h, soundness, safety, 77a, 231b (n); see salim; salim; taslim 
Salnamah (Tur.), yearbook, 97b, 137b 

Sals (sulus), gold, silver chain, 239b; s. bayda, white (silver) chain; s. mithammin, * 
intertwined threads; mufassasah, with precious stones or rosettes; sufra, gold-washed, 239b 
Sályáne; sce salivan 

Sama’, heavens, 312a; see kabid 

Samak, fish, 543a & (n); samk, elevation, 128a; samik, thick, 190a (n) 

Saman|samn, pe *butter-fat', 146a, 159a, 181b, 186a, 257a, 312b, 542a, 549b, 550a, 552a (n) & b, d 
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(animal) fat, 5 5a (0); saak; 552b; s. dafi, warm » 551a & (n); s. dapil, old ghee, 186b; s. 
and shajari, margarine, 544b; s. maglub, expl., 544b; samman, oilseller, 154a; samin, fat, plump, 128b, 165a 
(n); see mallas 


Samar (yismur), to peg, nail, 263b; see sammar; mismar 

Samar (yismir), imper. f. pl. ismirayn, to make merry, etc., 231b (n); samrah, talk in evening, 520a (n), 544a; 
samir, companion, 68b; see sammar 

Samat (yismat), to cut out (cloth), 265a 

Samin; see saman 

Samir; see samar 

Samma, to name, 527a 

Samma‘(in), listening to (li-), 144a (n) 

Samman; see saman 

Sammar, to nail, rivet, 45a (n) & b (n); see mismar, samar 

Samn; see saman 

Samsarah (samasir), hostelr(ies), warehouses), 11a, 79b, 91a & b, 110a, 114b, 115b, 128b (n), 135a (n), 
147b, 151b, 162a & b, 184b (n), 191a (n) & b (n), 243a, 258a, 270a, 320a (n), 430b (n), 431b, 433a, 435b, 
447a, 506b, 555a, 560b; — sie), 246a; samsarah (samasirat) tijarah, warehouse(s), 146b, 231b (n); 


samsarah, in children's E 6a; samsari (samasirah), warehouse keeper(s), rietor(s), 
[usc edes 191b, 2252, 231b; = sahib al-makhzan, 184b; = 1 (q.v.), 184b (n); s. 
li-"|-dawabb 


qni crai AT mper sas, to draw water, 527a; sani (sunah), well-worker, 95b, 315a (n) & b, 316a, 
Ein 26b; 


Sanab, to stop, bue 320a (n); sanbah, = wagfah, 320a (n); misannib, = qa’im, wagif, 320a (n); see istanab 
Sanad, record, receipt, voucher, 93b, 160b; see musnad 

Sanah, year, sanat al-hukm, year of judgement, 150a (n); sinin al-hilbah, the years of fenugreek, 553b 
Sani; see sana 

Sanj, cymbals, 146b (n) 

Sanjak|sanjag, province, 69b, 97b 

Sanna, s. qanun-an, to appoint a statute, 190b (n); sannan, sharpener, 169a 

Sa ), to deliver, 236b; ( ), transfer of from place to place, payment(s), 85b, 151a 
(ny: hy waqa]! “Id, flow of water at Kaart & (n); ndn aii tor, 157a (n); see masug; sa'igah; 


a ring), to water, te, 19a, 147b (n); saga “Mah am-bilad, God bless with bin; 557a; s'qy (Him.), 
ve b; saqiyah (: iip eed runnel(s), 20b (n), 22b, 26b, 30a, 147b, 230b (n); saggaym, water- 
carriers, 181b, 191a; siga", water skin, 225a (n); sigayah, drinking place, 1282, 1302, 135b. 139, 15. 154a; see 
istisqa'; masqa; 


Saqf( St s), 130b, 430a; = rawabig, 430a (n); s. asfal, lower storey, 430a; s., ceiling, 324b, 461b; 
reed toe) omens) | b; sagifah, fiat roofed building, open at sides, 317b; see masqu/; bulatah; musaggafat 
Saglah, type of barley, 548a 
Saggà; see saga 
Sarata, s. "I-gharah, to run to aid, 433a & (n) 
Sarar, wadi bottom etc., 125a 
Sarh(ah)(at), open space(s), court(s), square(s), 72b, 146b, 165b (n), 169b & (n), 525b; see masrah 
ee 150b; bay’ s., thief's price, 166b; Sufts., in children's game, 525b, 526a; sarigat, stolen things, 
n 
Sarj; see sarraj 
Sarrah, flowing forth, 19a; see masrah 
Sarraj, to light a lamp, 435a; see misrajah 
Sarraj, to cement, plaster, 227b (n); saruj, = gadad, cement, 227b (n) 
Sarraj(in), maker of leather belts or saddles, 192b & (n), 265a; suruj mufaddadah, saddles with silver 
mounts, 397b 
Sasam wood, 45b, 47a, 482b (n) 
Satar, thyme, 552a, 554a 
Sath, roof, 131a, 493a 
Sattar/sattar, suttira, it has been registered, 234a & (n); see mastarah 
Sawa’-an ...aw, whether ...or, 254b; see sawwa 
Sawad; see ‘alam; sawd, etc. 
Sava'im, pasturing beasts, 80a 
Sa'want, vessels of s., 128b 
Sawd, charcoal, 148b, 183b (n), 226a, 561a; see sulhat s. (salaha) 
Sawda’ (f. of aswad), black basalt, 468b, 472a; see hajan; see habbah s.; shuggah; miswaddah 
Sn UMANE to polish with a steel polishing iron (sudan), 263b; sudan and sudan (?) polishing iron, 
Sawdi, type of gat, 271a 
Sawg; see saq 
Satusan, lily, 128b 
Sawwa (yisawwt), technical sense defined, 263a; see mustawi; sawa’-an 
Sawwag; see saq 
Sayf, sword, 163a; sayfani, rhinoceros horn for dagger haft, or zuraf. sayfani, 240b; sayf al-Amamah, 91a 
Sayl (suyul), flood, flood-water(s), 120a, 127a, 134b, 135a, 147b; majra 'l-sayl|suyul, flood course(s), 81a 
(n), 147b (n); see madrab al-s.; majza' al-s.; 3 munhadir al-s.; ; satwa'il, m beds, 157a; see masil 
Sayr ( syur|suyur), leather strap(s), 264a; see bina’ 
Sayr, walk, 191a (from sar (yisir)), siri f. imper., 558a (n); sayyar, tabür s., mobile column, 94a; sayyarah, 
ve icle, 162a (n); see musayyar 
Sayüs; see siyasah 
Sayyakh, = usiba bi-dawkhah, to lose one’s senses, 556b, 561a 
Sayyani, type of pottery, 229b, 425a 
OMM See sayr 
(sadah), name of social class (see IPN), 254b, 255a & tb: sid, paternal/maternal father, 250b; 
, lord, 556b (n); ya sidi, form of address, 167a, 189a (n), 541a; saydat-na, form of address, 561b; fadilat 
sayyidat, ladies, 561b; siz amat, pron. istimat, expl., 33b (n) 
S'dl (Him).), fine flour, 542a 
Serasker ( Tur.), commander-in-chief, 71b 
Si'ayah, share in income (?)/capital of, say, (eldest) son whose father builds a house, employing. him and he 
works (bis‘a, v.n. sa‘y). Shar‘ law confirms thi: this; cf. Qur'an LIII, 39, Laysa li-'l-insån illa ma sa‘a (addit. to 


text), 252a; see mas'a 

Sibah, butcher's tripod, = sth pa (q.v.), 189b (n); cf. shar'ah 

Sibt(ah), daughter's son, d.’s daughter, 250b 

Sidd; see sadd 

Sidi; see sayyid 

Sidr, lote tree, 44a 

Sifl; see safil 

Sth pa (Pers.); see sibah 

Sihil, type of mixed dessert, 557a; yishil (imperf.), to eat s.; see sahil 

Sihr (ashar), magic, 418b; see sahir 

Sijdah, prostration in prayer, 82b (n); see masjid 

Siyill(at), record, register, 153b, 154a, 234a, 316a; see sajjal 

Sikh, cross-piece over tannür (q.v.), 543b; knife, 255a & b 

Sikkah, coin, coinage, 71a, 72b; s. hasanah, good coin, 75a; (Dar al-) Sikkah, the Mint, 236b & (n); sikkat 
al-duwal, currency of the rulers, 236a; see sabkak 

Sikkah (sikak), street(s), 145a, 148a 

Sikkin (sakakin), knife, 189b (n), 240a, 544a, 554b; nusub sakakin, knife handles, 128b (n); see sakkak 
Silah, bayt al-s., armoury, 70b, 169b; s. al-layl, night weapons, 230b (n); see safagah]t 

Sil'ah, article of merchandise, 166a (n) 

Silf; see salaf 

Sils, coat hook, 458b 

Al-Simak, star-name, = al-Far', 32b 

Simat, mat, cover, table for food, s. al-Sultàn, 549b 

Simsera; see samsarah 

mo mosque intendant, 169a, 315a & b 7 (n), 317a, 319b (n), 563a; name of type of cloth, 

n 

Sinn (asnan), teeth, 554b 

Sinnarah, skewer, 544b, 551a & (n) 

Siga' and sigayah; see saqa 

Si'r (as‘ar), price(s), 182b (n), 254a; mughalah fi 'l-s., overcharging, 182b (n), 189b (n); mu'tadil al-as'ar, 

ance of prices, 268b; gaddar (v.n. tagdir) al-s., 10 cvaluate, estimate the price, 164a, 189b (n); tasdir al-s., 

issue of price, 188b (n); 5. la’ig, suitable price, 254a; see sa''ar 

Sir', course of stones, 468b 

Sirah|sirih (sirat), well rope, 187b & (n), 562b 

Siraj, lamp, 315b; see sarraj 

Sim, type of pottery (madar (q.v.)), 228b, 272a; type of gat, 271a 

Sirwal (sarawil), trousers, s. Harazt, H. trousers, 536a, 537b, 5622; s. al-jawkh (q.v.), broadcloth trousers, 
98b; s. kawkab, trousers of star-patterned cloth, 536a 

Sitarah, women's outer cloak, wrap, 314a, 534b (n), 535a & (n), 537b; s. bayram, white cloak with red 
design, "535a (n); s. ghanami, blue Indian cotton print, 535a (n); see tasattar 

Sitt amat; see sayyid 

Stya‘; see milajah 

Rig. ume e (= ujrat al-naql), 156a (n), 155a (n), 192a (n); var. siyagah, 183b (n); s., = majra 

“diinaps chanel, 4270 (ose w d n ii 

pr erqpreisewen t, 23a, 102a (n); cunning, 149b; ‘anf r^ dn , criminaliste, 149b 
(n); styasat, Meran es(?, ), 85b; siyast, political, 150b; says, diplomatic, 85 

Siyyah, chimney, chimney- -well, 455b; styyat al-daymah, kitchen chimney, 455b 

S'qy (Him. ); see saga 

Si’, evil, 39b 

Subhan Allah, 33b (n), 165b (n); see sabihah 

Sublah, fat tail of sheep, 537b 

Sudani; see ful 

Sudaysi, ‘sixth’ dirhams, 129a; asdas; see dirham; sadis 

Sudfah, first part of night (expl.), 33b 

Sufalah; see ‘ulw 
Suflah; see safil; s. (sifal), anvil, 266b, 267b 
Sufrah, traveller’s provision, 542b; animal skin used by potters, 230a (n); sufrar al-wali, ‘the governor's 
table’, a tax levy, 82a; see safar 
Suhayl; star name, 32b 
Suht, bribes, 142a (n) 
Sukhr, corvée, 147a (n); sukhriyyah, corvée, 102a (n); sukhrah, commandeering, 85b; sukharat al-jimal, 
commandeering of camels, 151a; see maskharah 
Sukhtiyan; see sakhtiyan 
Sukkabi, chicken breast, 423b 
Sukkar, sugar, 556a; s. al-ra's, sugar-loaf, 96b; s. ztyadah, with extra sugar, 557b (n); see sanaybir 
Sultah, sahib al-s. , authority, 190a (n); silver guard to dagger, 240b & (n) 
Sultan, 122b, 227a (n), passim 
Summaq, sumach, 189a (n) 
Sunnah, custom, practice, law (of the Prophet), etc., 42a, 93a, 129b (n), 237a, 434b; s. hasanah, a goodly 
practice, 232a; see sanna 
Siig (aswaq), market(s), passim: = mawa’id Allah, 233b (n); al-Süq, in children's game, 526a; sügah, people 
oft the market, 125b (n) 
Suqqat (pl. of sagit), low people, 125b (n); see masgat 
Sur, wall, 39a (n), 45b, 46b, 61a & (n), 123b, 127a & b, 130a & b, 131b (n); = darb, 61a (n) 
Surah, verse of Qur'an, 39b, 93a, 556b (n), passim 
Susi, wheaten bread with eggs, 543a, 550a & b & (n) 
Su'ud; see Sa'd al-S 
Suwaydi, used to mean ‘pretty girl’, 12b 


$*r, (Him.), = sha'ir, 542a 

Sha, verbal prefix of future tense; sha-kul, 235b; sha'khbish, 553b; sha nirmi, 97a; sha-sir[sha'sir, 33a (n) & b 
(n), 163a (n); shatla‘, 33a (n) & b (n) 

Sha'al (yish'al), to light, 549a; see mash'al 

Sha‘b, the people, 538b; see hukm; sha‘b (ash'ab) (Him 
sha‘ iubiyyat; shi‘b 

Shaba (yishbi), to rise, of flour, = tishtabb, 553a (n); shabiy(ah), rising, of flour, 545b (n) 

Shabab, youth, 102b, 146a (n), 421b; see ishtabb 

Sha‘ badhah; see sha‘wadhah 

Shabah (yishbah), to seize, 150b; imper. ishbah, catch! 150a (n) 

Shabak, azrar sh., type of button, 239a 

Shabakah (shibak), net(s), carrier net(s), 187b, 259a; sh. al-tibn, net full of straw, 191b; tashbik, bride's 
head-dress, 536a, 539a; see mushabbak; si hubbak 

Sha‘ ban, 312b, 316b 

Shabb, alum, 265b, 556a; sh. Yamani, 554b (n); milh al-sh., salt of alum, 554b; see shabab 

Shabisah, pap, 552b 

Shabi(yah); see shaba 

Shabragi, type of gat, 189a 

Shada, to build with shid (= jiss), 475b (n) 

Shadd (yishidd), to saddle, 549a 

Shadhab, rue, 522a, 536b (n), 557b, 558a 

Shadhar, unidentified substance used in fixing henna, 178b 

Shadhdhaf, sh. al-hijar, to trim stone, with adze (fas), 227a (n) 

SENS. , Fatihah là rah al-Shadhih, a F . for the soul of al-Shadhili, 556b; gahwah Shadhiliyyah, Sh. coffee, 


"sb Cy b), tribe(s), 37a (n), 42a; sha'bi; see hukm; 


Shadhruwan (Pers.), fountain, 130b, 457b (n), 461b 

Shafa‘ , to intercede, 422b; magbul al-shafa'ah, one whose intercession is accepted, 84b; to relieve, = araha, 
320a; see tashaffa'a 

Shafaq, twilight, 33b & (n) 

Shaff, partiality, 144a (n) 


Glossary 


Shafut|shufut, dish made of lahuh (q.v.) and vegetables, 235b, 543a, 549a & b, 550a, 554a, 557b 
Shagharah(at), branch channel, 20b 
Shah (shiyat), ewe, sheep, 165a (n), 170b, 314a (n) & b (n) 
Shahadah, testifying, 426a (n); see mashhad; shahid 
Shah, tea, 557a 
Shahid (shuhud), witness(es), 144a (n); see shahadah 
Shahm, fat, 554b; sh. al-ghanam, mutton fat, 555a (n) 
Shahr (shuhir), month(s), 542b; see Rümiyyah; matlab 
Sha‘ir, barley, 545a; Him. #“r, 542a; see maluj; sharab sh., barley water, 557a; sha'iriyyah, sippets, 312b, 
54a; sha'iriyyat, type chaplets, dangles (qur (q.v.)), like Sha'ir, 239a; see musha“ar; tahin (tahan) 
Shajar (ashjar), tree(s), bush(es), 170a (n); see hawa’ ij; qar; shajari; see saman; see mushajjar; tashjur; zujaj 
Shaka (yashku), to complain, 157a (n) 
Shakam (tishkum), to have a after childbirth or certain other occasions, (of women), 558b (n); 
shikmah, feast, party at bride's first visit home after marriage, 537b, 558b; yishakkim al-walidah, to feast the 
parturient, 558b 
Shakhs (ashkhas), sh. al-nahas, an individual piece, vessel, of brass, 226b & (n); shakhs and mashkhas, a gold 
coin, 22b (n); shakhstyyah, personality, technical sense expl., 152b; da'if al-sh., weak personality, 235a 
Shakl, haqa'iq al-sh., correct pointing, 312a 
Shakwah, complaint, 319a (n) 
Shal (shilan), (woollen) shawl, 521a & (n), 533b 
Shalf]shilf, untrimmed stone, rubble, 468b, 469b 
Shall (yishill), to take, 550b 
Al-Sham, north, 131b (n); Shami, striped cloth, 559b 
Sham‘, wax, 181b, 185a; candles, 315b; see mushamma* ; mishammi' ; shamma‘ 
Shamar, fennel, 178a 
Shamat; see shammat 
Shamat, a wrap, 535b (n), 537b 
Shamilah, comprehensive; see mistvaddah 
Shamis (shamas), shirt, 263a 
fame ge rug, 520a & (n); shama'il, bags of camel-hair, 168b; shimalah, bag for goat's teats, 170b 
n); see shima 
UM tshumm), imper. shumm, to sniff, 185a (n); shammam, to make sniff, 556b; shammah, = burtugan, 
snuff, 2 
Shamma‘(in), smelter, 185b; wax-worker, 169a; see sham‘ 
Shammat, to revile, 150a; shamat, weak, = rakik, 562a 
‘Shams: tin, 272a, 550b (n); fadhdhat sh., MN 33a; hamyat sh., warmth of sun (time of day), 33a & (n); 
sharqat sh., = shurug, sunrise, 33a; tarhat sh., ime when sun’s rays shine straight down, 33a & (n); see 
rakzah; gharbat 
Shamsiyyah, courtyard, 390b, 455b 
Shan|sha’n, ‘ala shan, so as to, 148a (n); shu un, affairs, 98b (n); min sh., 270a; see 
Shanaj (yishwij i), imper. f.ishniji, to work berween edge of hand & palm, clap berween the hands, of dough, 
544a Oy 545b, 5500 & & (n); v.n. shanuj, 550a (n); see mashnajah 
Shanjal|shanjil, belt buckle, 240b 
Dan (yishinn), to pour off water, 553a (n); shanin, milk, cf. Him. shnnm, 542b (n); see mashann 
Mee OM. to work, labour, 168b; shaga, work, labour and the wage therefor, 187b & (n), 191b, 468a; 
age 425b; b; shag (shugah), labourer(s), workmen, 187b (n), 188a, 226a, 227a & b; shagi 'I-band, 
noa icd ah ter cold water, 523a; sh. 'I-hammam, excrement buyer, for bath, 523a; shugat l^ imarah, 
ee A: lng labourers, »231b; shagiyy, rogue, 93b (n); shagiyyah, wages, 319b (n); mushaqah, work engagement 
yt 
Shagaf (yi: (vishga), sh. fi shawabah, red limestone, 273a; shagaf, earthenware, 544a (n); 
shugfi ah)|shugfi, sherd, potsherd, Tw 2 sa (ny: shaqfah, spoon, pumpkin rind spoon, 544b, 552b 
Shaqtqah, uterine sister, 250a 
Shaqtyy; see shaqa 
S (yashuqq), to split, 127b (n); ytshuqq, to saw into pieces, 263a; shiqq, side, 125b; shuqüq, cracks, 122b 
(n); si uggah, woman's gamis (q.v.), woman's dress, 192a (n), 537b; sh. sawda’, long black shirt, 192a 
Shaggar (yishaggir), to deck out with sweet basil, 562b; mashgar (mashagir), sprigs of sweet basil (rayhan 
(q.v.)), 536b, 562b 
Shàqus (shawagis), shutter, 442a, 457a; small window in door, etc., 483a 
Shar‘, law, 23a, 30b, 77a, 80a, 82b, 96b, 430b, 431a; shar'i, legal, 158b, 316a, 429a, 430b, 433b; ‘ayb shar'i, 
statutory defect, 191a; shay’ mathbüt shart, something confirmed by law, 429a (n); wajh shari, legal 
principle, 426b; ma: shar'iyyah, shari'ah law-court, 145a (n); wayibat sha rtyyah, legal dues, 157a; 
Thari'ah, 79b, 83b, 86b, 91a, 93b, 95a & b. 96a & b, 97a & b, 145a & b, 151b, 152, 156a, 158a & b, 1592, 
176a, 180b, 182b, 191a & (n), 320a (n), 392a, 418a, 424a, 430a, 434a, 530a, 543b; sheria, 116b; ahkam 
al-shart'ah, principles of sh., 231a; see i'ah 
Shara‘a, to go to law with, 144a (n) 
Sharaf, honour, 191b (n), 317b; jama'a ’l-sharaf wa-'l-thara, to unite honour with wealth, 191b (n); see 
*alamah; amr; ; mazar; mishrif 
tees = sibah (q.v.), tripod, 189b (n); shir'ah, making square trellises for vines, = tak'ibar (q.v.), 227a 
n 
Sharahah, voraciousness, 551b; see sharihat 
Al-Sharatayn, star name, 32b 
Shari‘ (shawari'), street(s), 127a, 150b; see fari“; hypocaust, 514b; see mashra‘ 
Shari‘ah, law; see shar’; shar 'ah, way to water, 131b 
Shariah, tire-woman, marriage-dresser, 231a & (n) & b (n), 536a; shawra‘a, to dress, = labbas, 231a (n) 
Sharib|shirib, to drink, 235b, 567a; shurb, drinking, 123a; salih li-'l-sh., fit for drinking, 192a (n); see 
— shurbah, savoury poi , 552a, 553b; shurüb; see shirah; shurb, smoking, 176b (n); shirb 
al egg drink, 557b; sharab al-gadid, apricot-syrup drink, 557a; bayt sharbah, cooling window, = 
shubba Yr v.), 442b, 555b, 557a; see khamr; sha'ir 
Sharihat, merry (f. pl.), pleased, happy, 537b, 561b; see sharahah 
Sharik (yishrak), to take a share of, buy, buy meat, imper. ishrak, 235a & (n); bi-shariku, they buy meat, 
235a; shariki, customer, 235a; ; shirkah, dud 182b (n); shirkah, expl. as sharing in buying meat, therefore, 


234b, 235 &b& , 554b; h. h’: ion of meat, 235b; = al-lahm haqq 
meat, a (n). D Jagih, faqil ac r koga erga 


to do one day, 235b (n); also shirk, meat, 235a; musharaka A aho 
(q. v Eda = apr, share-cropper, rentee farmer, 460b, MT i partnership, 251a; see ishurak, 
mus! “a 

Sharim, fretted knife, sickle, 259a, 548a 

Sharit; see shart 

Sharqi, east, 390b; first light, us shargat al-shams, sunrise, 33a; shurug, sunrise, 2l 170a, 311a (n); 
shargiyyah, entertaining room, 4 57a; ashragat, to rise, of sun, 33a (n); see Mashraqt; mish raq; musharrig 


Sharr, war, 145a; evil, 487a; ashrar wa-abrar, evil and pious, 312a 

Sharshaf, women's garment of three pieces, (expl.), 539a (n) & b, 540a 

Sharshuwah ( sharashu), flap in window shutter, 483a ee — 

S shurut|ashritah), condition, shurut al-imamah/al-ashrita al-arba'at , the conditions 

xad ehe fo = taii re T db, 90a; shart, 4 hart, 'bride-price', 146a, 537a (n); sharit (shurut), strip(s) 
(of cloth), 168b, 192b & (n); shurtah (shurat), police, 148b, 149a & b & (n), 183a; shurt, policeman, called 
Qanun, 149b; Sahib al-shurtah, 149b; Shaykh al-sh., 231a; see mashrist 

Shash, white muslin, 532b shtah, Him. shyt, 164b, 165b, 180a (n), - 
Shat Him. , to sell cereals, 165a & (n); , Him. shyt, s n uying, 
165a tah. pomis buying, 165a, 562a; ikan to ay sell grain, 165a & (n), 425b; = b ym 
165a; shytytm, sale fee, 165b & (n); mshyt/msht (Him.), grain vendor or purchaser, T msh{, grain 
market, (A im dem with grain for sale, 165a 

Shatat, — nihayah, 182b (n); see waks 

Shati', bank (of channel), 22b 

Shattah, pepper, 555b; sh. madqug, powdered chillies, 177b; see mushattat 

Sha‘ubiyyat, sweet bread, 554b; see sha'b 

Shawabah (shawab), red limestone, 273a 


Sha'wadhah|sha'badhah, in, magic, 83a, 149b & (n) 

Shawash (shawash), policeman/men, 237a & b (n); shawish, serjeant, 528b 
Shawir, speaking, 240a (n) 

Al-Shawlah, star name, 32b 

Shawra'‘a; see shari‘ah 


Shawtari, muleteer, 169a 
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Shawwal, 316b 

Shawwa‘ah, escort, 424b; see shu'ah 

Eisdem ‘shay, s malim, known sum, 82a, 231a (n); anha shay’, top quality; shi, any? (shi Habib (q.v.)), 
Shaybah, old man, 106b; see khass 

Shaydar aec Pen ) women" s — pone 539a (n) 


Shaykh (shuyukh), sh. al-daman daman; Shaykh al- -Islam, 149a (n); sh. al-layl, chief of night watchmen, 
147b, 148b, NS ik al- Mashayikh, 147a, 149a, passim; = nast [nagid (Heb.), 426b; for all see IPN; 
sec mashayik 


Shaytan (Shayatin), devil(s), satan(s), 558a; see IPN; saraf 
Shi, ya shi li- lah, = ya ma'ünat Allah, God's help, charity, 319b (n) 
Shr'ar, religious rites, 421a; see shi'r 
Shi'b, pass, 39b; see sha'b 
Shibr, span of hand, 468b 
Shibrizah, porcupine, name of game, 527b 
Shijaf, ornamentation, 558a (n) 
Shimal, left hand, 189a (n); see shamlah 
Shimalah; see shamlah 
Shigarah, cigarettes, 314b (n) 
Shir (ash'ar), verse, 561b; see shi‘ar; sha'ir 
Shira’, purchase, 165a, 166a (n) & b (n), 233b (n), 254a & b; see bay’; ganim; ishtara; mushtara; shurat 
Shirah, =shurub, sugar and water boiled together, 554b 
Shirak, sandal strap, 227a (n); see sharik 
Shirib; see sharib 
Shirk; see sharik 
Shishah, waterpipe, 114a 
Shita’, winter, 32b, 33a (n), 170a (n) & b (n) 
Shiyatah; see shat 
Shnnm (Him. ); see shanin (shann) 
Shü'ah, = bashi', foul, = rimmah, evil smell, 562a; see shawwa‘ah 
Shubat, month, 170b (n) 
Shubbak, sh. al-ma’ , cooling window, window box, = bayt sharbah, 442b, 555b; grille, 317b; shababik 
mukharramah, slats, at right “=e ag 483a; see shabak 
Shubshub (shabashib), flipflop shoes, 515a 
Shufrah, knife; see dabbah 
S see shafut 
hl (ashghal), business(es), 225b; shughl, alloy of silver and ci , 237a; sh. al-daribah, work of 
Ber coin, 236b; shughiah, last action of stamping (tab‘) coin, Fish i & (n); al-shughl al-jazi‘, ordinary 
silver workmanship, 23: pd (a) ne gua al din, fine workmanship, 238b; ‘abrar al-ashghal, testing silver 
— 237b & (n); ashghal ih, worked silver, 237b, 238b; shughghal, workers in silver, silversmiths, 
37a; fiddah shughghal, [ey allowance for silversmiths, 237a (n); see istighal; maghlagah 
Shuhd, sh. Haduri, H. honey, 556a 
Shuhrah, what is well known, 429b; see tashhir 
Shukh, imper. of shakh, to relieve oneself, 557a 
Shumar, fennel (? shamar), 522a 
Shumaylah(at), silver bracelet(s), 239b; cf. shamlah 
Shüniz, black cummin, 5542; see habbah sawda 
Shuga’; see shaga 
Shugduf (shagadif), litter, 231b (n) 
Shugfah; see shaqaf 
Shuggah; see shaqg 
Shugri, small chicken, 557b 
Shuraba, soup, 312b 
Shurat ghaliyah, fanatical Shi‘ah, 129b (n); see shira’ 
Shurbah; see sharib 
Shurni, chisel, 468a 
Shurtah; see shart 
Shurüb; see sharib; shirah 
Shuruq, sunrise, 311a (n); see sharqi 
Shurut; see shart 
Shu'übi; see turab 
Shuxwal|juwal, sack, sacking, hessian, 186a (n), 265a 
Shyt (Him.); see shat 


Sa‘, measure of capacity, 158b 

Sabagh (yisbagh), to dye, 265b; sabbagh(in), dyer(s), 168b, 169b, 192a, 265b; sibgh (asbagh), det 

colour(s), 45b (n), € d sibaghat, decorations, 90b; musabbaghah; see qamis; sabighah 

dyed cotton cloth, 530a, 5 

Sabah, morning, 33b, Ses epi going out in morning, 315a; sabuh, breakfast, 1, 68a, 558a; 

subh(ah), morning, 33b 
Sabb, smelting, casting, 168b, 226a; al-s. al-abyad, silver smelting, 184a, 226a (n); far, un 

bea actin: 226a; Y sababat al-sham* phe tene d wax, 181b, 1852. masbubah sabb T fen ea 

in the crucible, 226b (05; see masabb; quss 

Sabban, to soap down, wash, v.n. tagbin, 228a (n), 520b; sabban, washerman, 28b; sabun, soap, 166b (n); s. 
"Arabi, 1682; s. Turki, 168a; s. al-qulub, soap of the hearts, 163a 

Sabir, aloes, 186b (n) 

Sabiyy, boy, 188b (n); subyan, children, 420a 

Sabl (subul), stable, 317b 

Sabuh; see sabah 

Sabun; see sabban 

Sa‘dah, Pag tannur (q.v.), 543b 

Sadagah, alms, charity, etc., 22a, 81b, 244a, 312b, 435a; economic assistance, 252b; tepat ha-sedaqah 

deo fund for charity, 427a; tasaddaqa, to bestow, 153b, 154a (n); sidq, truth, 542b; sadig, friend, 147a; 

see hanut 

Sadar, to go forth, to be issued; ila, 317a; s. fi 'I-Karim, there has gone forth in the Karimi fleet, 231b (n); 

sadar lak sadar, there is sent to you, 231b (n); sadir, despatched, issued, 183b (n), 231b (n); see la'ihah; 

sadar, to impound, 162b; sadr (sudur), chest, 176b (n), 25b & (n); see na‘l al-sadr; sudur al-majalis, chief 

places at assemblies, 421b; sadr = calidarium, hot room at bath, 314b; sudayriyyah, vest, 533a; asdara, to 

issue, 429a (n); see tasdir; sidar 

Safah (yisfah J, ess in shaping clay m (des, ), 272a; safah, to shake hands, 182a (n); safthah (safa"; ih), f = 

platama bowl(s), 47a, 128b (n); can (for petrol, paraffin, etc.), 95a (n), 184b (n), 228a (n); see masfaha, 

musafai 

Safagat silah, consignment of arms, 159a 

Saff, row, 45b (n), 128a 

Safi, refined, pure, 475b, 545b; bunn s., pure coffee-berry , 556b; plain, uncoloured, of glass. 442a; safiyah 
sawafi), ifi), defined as properties left without heirs, 39b (n), alternative definition, 151b & (n), untranslated, 
ut a category of landholding, 20a, 39a, 132b, 151b & (n), 152b, 153a; asfa, to make a safiyah, 151b (n); 

saftyy, booty selected by army leader, 39a (n); see masfa; tasaffa; musafat 

Safihah; see safah 

Sagh (yasigh), to fashion silver, 184a; sa'igh, silversmith, 231a (n); sayyagh(in and h), silversmith(s), 

jeweller(s), 169b, 237a (n), 238b; yastgh al-fiddah, to make silver alloy, 237a & (n); sighah (siyagh), silver 

and copper alloy, 237a (n) & b & (n); sighah, silversmith work, 184a; fiddah — alloyed silver, 237a 

Saghar; see saghir 

Saghir, tajir s., small, merchant, 268a; saghirah, small 548a; saghirah saghirah, small pieces, 
548a; : gr tle "a lite, 154a; sughayyarah pes al-tharbah, Lic pieceof ft, porta sughayrah ‘ajin, a little 

dough, 546b; saghtr, inferior, 417a (n); saghar, humiliation, 417b, 42 1a, 430a; lazim al-s. wa-'I-dhillah, held 

in abasement and humiliation, 395a (n), 417a, 430a 

Saha, to proclaim, 42a (n); sa’th, crier (of wares), 163b; siyah, cries, 542b; Sayyah, crower, 527a 

Sahha, to be fixed, 228b; sakh, true, 188a (n); sahih, sound, of coin, 183b (n): sihhah, validity, 152a 

Sahhàb, scavenger, 168b 

Sahn (suhun), shallow bowl, platter, 544a, 549b, 550a, 551a, 554b, 555b; tray to catch cinders, of 
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water-pipe, 176a; s. al-sayani, pedestal for china cups, 458b; see bint al-s.; sahn, court, 461b 

Sahub, = sahib, 556a & (n) 

Sa’ibah; see sawwab 

Saim, faster, 33b (n) 

Sala, towards, 314b (n) 

Salah, min salah, = min salayh, from his side, 427b 

Sake! T aen ruse l unfi alah, 311b, 320a (n); salih(in), uprigh 
al im , to be unfit, 555b; ty, U ness, n) in), upright, 

pious, 1582, Wine path o butcher’. MT. Bee i aren fit for drinking, 192a (n); s. al-wagf, 

interest of the z., 431a (n); lahuh (q.v.) called salih, 549a & (n); sala hiyyah, control, jurisdiction, 148b; 

, conciliation, agreement, peace, etc., 84b (n), 162b (n), 163a, 420a & (a) & 6 (a sulhat gishr, deal in 
coffee-husk, 186a & (n); $. sawd, settling deal in charcoal, 149a; sulhah, deal ler's charge, fee, 191a; aslaha, 
to put right, 87; aslahah Allah (blessing), 159a; islah, making peace, 147a; islah, reform, Barnamaj al-i., 

reform rm programme, 1023; du‘at al-i., advocates of reform, 102b; b; Jam'iyyat al- l-I., Reform Party, 102a; 
islahat, improvements, 87a; ahl al-i.,, “dealers, tech. sense, 162b (n); aslah (yislah) (imperf. ), to make a deal, 
184a (n); see muslih; musalih; dalla; istilah; musallih 
Salatah|salatah, salad, 554a, 557b; warag al-s., lettuce, 554a 
Salbah, hard, 468a; see saluba 
Salih; see salaha 
Sall (yasull), to make paving stones (salal), 320a (n) ———: 
alla , to , 310a, 528a, 557a; ala 'I-Nabiyy (form » a (n at al-' As 
Ë "a To 312b, 316b; S. al- P reper iae ctia 10a, 312a; S. al-‘Atamah, First Light P., 
321a (n & b (n); 5. oi Far, Dawn P. 312a & b, 316a, 557a; S. al~“ id, east P. atia te 314b; $ 
al-Jum‘ah, Friday P., 91b; S, al Fumi ah 3 is S. al- "Maghrib, Sunset P.., 33a, 31 2a & b; S. al-Subh, 
Morning P., 310a, 312a; $. al-Zuhr, Mid 5» 33a & (n), 85b, 310a, 312a & b; inl yi wth 
afternoon, 33a; matlab al-salah, piper levy. Eit tee KONE mapirih; gala 
Saluba, tobe left uncultivated, 157a & b (n); salab, terrain en jachère, 131a (n); salabah, place not planted, 
433b (a); we = qasi, hard, 44a, 561a; sulb (aslab), hard ground, 131a, 431b; yislub (imperf.), to work on 


263b; sallab(in), dagger-haft maker, 263b; see musallib; maslub; sulub; salbah; sulb 
poa ri mixed with hilbah (q.v.), 545a (n) 
Salum; see hijrah 
Sam, yagum, to fast, 310a ` 
Lr (nasmut|nasmud), v.n. samt, to scald, 548a & (n); to sprinkle, 548b; istamtat, to scald oneself, 
n 
Samm, stone without holes, 468b 


Sana-k Allah, God guard you, formula after mentioning Jew, 423a 

Sanaybir, pine wood, called sukkar, 482b (n) 

Sani‘ (sunna‘), artisan(s), smith(s), etc., 47a, 181b, 226a; sanna", weaver, etc., 168b; sant'ah li-, trans. being 
dependant on, 168a (n); sina'ah, occupation, craft, 491a (n), 53la (n); arbab "al -sina'at, A aria da; 167a; 
sana"i', arts, 542a (n); sun'ah, working area, 266; sn' (Him.), 32b 

pe (yisqul), to polish, 263b; saggal(in or sayagil), dagger polisher(s), 169b, 240b, 263a; see masgalah; 


ara, , to billet, 151a; şarf, billetin ag IM. ba'il, billeting of the tribes, 151a (n); $., _ 
Seu eri exchange, 108 228b, 229a. 529 36b; $. al- dein, change for silver coin, 86a; s. yawmi, 
daily subsistence, 94a (n); sarfah, — magrüf[ma"i ah daily needs, 562a; al-Sarfah, star name, 32b; saraf 
(yasriflyusrif), to change > 236b & (n); sarraf, money changer, 434b (n); sayrafi (sayarifah), money 
changer(s), 63a & b, 424b, 4. 3a (n); sarra, mif), to distribute, 526b (n); saraf (yisnif) and yisarnif 
al-'ayn, to turn away ‘the evil eye, 522a, 562b; Sarraf Allah al-Shayatin, Ma: ‘4 May God turn away (avert) the 
Satans, 522a; yusrif, to spend, imperf., 315a; see masruf; mutasarif; tasarraf 
Sard (Pers.); see musarrat 
Şarf; see sarraf 
Sarh, court, 390b; cf. sawh 
Sarmiyyah, s. abü khatt, rectangular black cloth bordered in red, 535b (n) 
Sarrad, to give less to drink than satisfies, 123a 
Sarraf, see saraf 
Sarsar (biysarsar) and yitsarsar (= biylawmas), to jingle, 562b 
San; see usta 
Satitah, sieve, 550b (n) 
Satar; see Sattar; mastarah 
Al-Sawab, Khamis and Sabi! al-S., star names, 32b 
Sawb, wound, 240b; see sawwab 
Sawh(ah) (aswah), court(s), 311a, 317a, 319b (n), 372b, 390b; s. al-jami', 320a (n); cf. şarh; shamsiyyah 
Sawlah al-s. wa-'l-igdam, attack and daring, 89a 
Sawma'ah (sawami' ), minaret, 91a, 118a, 319b (n), 321b, 346a, 390b 
Saura, stone without holes, 468b 
Sawt, voice, 528a; sec labba sawt-ah; ghawwar 
Sawwab, s. sa’tbah, to pay an indemnity, 42a 
Sayah(at), s. Misriyyah, Syrian (lit. Egyptian) silks, 425a, 562b; open fronted coat of light weight cloth with 
wide sleeves, 531a (n), 533a, 538a 
Sayf, summer season, 32b, 126b, 127b (n), 170a (n); Sayft; see ‘asal 
Sayhi, name of coffee-berry, 556b 
Sayrafi; see saraf 
Sayyagh; see sagh 
Sayyah; see saha 
Sibgh; sce sabagh 
Sidar, s haqq kabib, wooden apparatus for winding twist, 183a (n); see sadar 
Sidg; see sadagah 
Sifah, description, etc., 155b (n); see wasf 
Sthaf (s. sahfah), large bowl(s), 550b (n) 
Sihhah; sec sahha 
Sihr, sister's husband, 250b; sihrah, husband's sister, 250b 
Sihrij, tank, 128a (n); see musahraj 
Silat, gifts, 156a; see wasal 
Sinf, sort, 149a (n), 233b (n); sec masnaf 
Simi (savant), china, china-ware, 90a, 161b, 185b (n); simi (satpam), china cups, 313a; see sahn; alwah s., 
porcelain tiles, 487a 
Sinway, my (uterine) brother, expl., 250a 
Siwah, belt buckle, 240b 
Siyah; see saha 
Sn‘ (Him.), 37b 
Subah (sing. subhah), rosaries, 185b (n); sce sabah 
Subashi|subashi (Tur.), title of official, 146b 
Subrah, metal boss, 484a; musabbarah, with metal bosses, 484a; see mismar 
Suf, wool, 170a 
Sufi, = honest, 526a & b (n); in game called Suft sang, 525b, 526a 
Sufra; see sals 
Sufwaf (safif), shelf, 479a 
Suhbah, friendship, 163a 
Sulb, hard, 317b (n), 493a; see saluba 
Sulla|sulla'|sullah, girdle (for bread), 544a, 549a & (n); see ghutayah, rakkab 
Sulub, crosses (manqushah (q.v. )), 45b; see saluba 
Sumadahjsumatah (sama'id), men's turban shawl, 255b, 533a & b; women's silk scarf, 536b (n), 539a 
Sundüuq, box, 161a; amin al-s., treasurer, 268b; sahib al-s., treasurer, 523a (n); s. al-màl, money coffer, i.c. 
treasury, 157b 
Surab, autumn harvest season, 32b 
Surf (suruf), wooden board(s) or blocks of butchers, 190a & (n), 234a, 266a; cf. jizfah, madrab, saraf 
Surr, imper., ‘ring’, in children's game, 527a & b 
Surrah, = bugshah, cloth wrapper, 520a 


Ta‘adda, to transgress, 254b; see ‘ada 
Ta'ahad; sec ta'ahhad 


Ta'ahhad, to inspect, 185b (n), 225a (n); see mu'ahadah; ta'ahad, to visit frequently, pay attention to, 232b 
(n); see *ahd; ‘uhdah 


Ta'allam, to learn, 235b; see mu‘allim, etc. 

Ta‘allaga ta'allagan, = ta'allagat, to be hung up, 189b (n); see “allaq 

Ta'annat, to annoy, 317b 

Ta'arrub, returning to the desert etc., 43b; see al-‘Arabiyyah 

Ta'ashsha, to sup, 231b (n); see “asha” 

Ta'assab, bir'assab, to make millet & lucerne twists, 561b; sec ‘asab 

Ta‘awun, co-operation, 158b; see ‘awn 

Ta‘ azzab; see ‘izbah 

Tabarra, to declare oneself quit of, to disassociate oneself, 41b, 433a; see bari'a 
Tabarraka, to seek good fortune, 46a & b; tabarruk, virtue, 316b; see barakah; mabruk 
Tabashir, yellow limestone, 273a 

Tabashmaq, to wear, put on a boot (bashmag (q.v.)), 226b (n) 

Tabdul, exchange of women's clothing, 536a; see badal 

Tabi‘, second generation following Prophet’s Companions, 352a 

Ta’ bir al-ru'ya, interpretation of dreams, 320a (n) 

Ta'bith, ill-treatment, scorn, 426b 

Tabsi, (Tur. tepsi), (metal) tray, 554a & n & b 

Tabta, = jihat, towards, 562a 

Tadarrara (v.n., tadarrur), to suffer detriment, 72b, 82a, 233a; see darr; darurah; madarrah 
Tadbir, management, 85a; t. al-daymah, kitchen economy, 166a; see mudabbir 
Tadhkirah, certificate, billet, note, chit, 76a (n); see dhikr 

Ta'dib; sce adab 

Ta'dül; see ‘addal 

Tadyi'; see tafrit 

Tafahum, understanding, 544b 

Tafalfal, = yijlis qalig, to be anxious, distraught, 561a; see filfil 

Tafaggada (v.n. tafagqud), to inspect, look after, 148b, 153b; see iftagada 

Tafarraq; see tafriq 

Tafashki; see majra 

Tafdid, applying silver to, 240b (n); see fiddah 

Tafil, with too little salt, 514b; cf. tuffalah 

Taflij; see filaj 

Taflug, splitting (wood), 191b; see muffalig/mifallig 

Tafrid, allotment, 183b & (n); t. al-mablagh, distribution of the sum, 183b (n); see farad 
Taf allotment, 1872; tafarrag a'da' Allah, May God's enemies be scattered (Fatimid formula), 348a; see 


farag 

Tafrit, negligence, ect (= tadyi'), 170b, 231b & (n): tafritah (tafarit), women’s leisure time, women's 
party, 33a (n) & b, 535b, 556b, 558b, 562a; var. tafrutah, 33a (n); verb tafarratat, 33a (n), 562a; see fart 
Tafsil, making clear, 163b; see fasl; dalil 

Tafsir, Qur'an commentary, 312b, 316a 

Taftish; see fittash 

Tagharram; see gharam 

Taghhq, binding (of bundle), 189a; = igfal, locking, 148b (n); see maghlagah 

Taghrir, cheating, 182a (n); see gharar 

Taghswir; see ghawwar 

Taghyir, damage, corrupting, 190a, 433b; taghayyar, to go bad (meat), 555a; see ghayr 
Tahaddara, to murmur (water), 123a 

Tahajjur, restricting, 80a, 170a (n); see kajar; mahjar 

Taharra, to aim at right course, 232b (n); taharri, investigation, 188a; see mutaharri 
Taharruk bi-, removal of, 233a (n); see karrak 

Tahawwada, to adopt Judaism, 391b; see yahawdah 

Tahawway, to seek one's needs, 163b (n); see hajah 

Tahayla, = istahsana, to approve, find beautiful, 314b (n); see hali 

Tahayyul, evasion, 432b 

Tahbis, t. li-'llah, making an endowment for God, 151b; see habas 

Tahdhir, injunction, 395a (n) 

Tahmidah, = al-tasbihat al-thalithah, the third collect, 33b & (n); see tasbthah 

Tahgiq, verification, 429b; see haqq 

Tahrim; see haram 

Tahrir, t. raqm, written text of a decision, 23a; see muharrar 

Tahsil, t. al-amwal, collection of revenues, 94a; see hasal 

Tahsin, decoration, 421b; see mahsinah 

Taj, bride’s gold crown, 539b 

Tajabbar, t. wa-takabbar, to behave haughtily and overbearingly, 397b; see ijbår; jabar 
Tajamma', to spend Friday, 33a (n); see jama‘a; tawalat 

Tajammal min, to be pleased with, 422b; see jamal 

Tajammar (titjammir f.), to be censed, 557b; see jammar 

Tajhiz, expedition, 80b; fitting out, 152b; see jahhaz 

Tajir (tujjar), merchant(s), 69a, 82a & (n), 85b, 125b, 151a (n), 161b, 182b (n), 225a, 255b, 317a; owner of 
clothshop, 168b; t. kabir, large merchant, 267a; t. mutawassit & taht al-mutawassit, merchant of middle 
means & below middle means, 267a; t. saghir, petty merchant, 267a, 268a; njarah( at), trade, trading, 72b, 
129a, 158a, 182a; Ghurfat al-Tijarah, Chamber of Commerce, 158b; Majlis al-T., ditto, 268b; see matjar; 
samsarah; tjari; 

Tajnid, conscription, 41b; see jundi 

Tajrih, injuring, 317b 

Tajsis, plastering, 99a; see juss 

Takabbar; sec tajabbar; kabir 

Takafa = takafa’, to incline to each other, 504b (n); see kafa'ah; mutakafi 

Takahhal, to put antimony/kohl on eyes, 528a & b (n); see mukhalah; akhal 

i | taxes, 95b; expenses, 319b (n); takhf, being adult, 152a; takalluf, formalities, 543a; see kallaf; 
mukalla, 

Takashshuf, t. al-harim, women displaying themselves, 86a (n); see kashif; makshuf 
Takbis, massage, 228a; sec kabbas, kis 

Takhabba, to be hidden, 161a; see khabaya 

Takhasam; see khusm 

Takhilah; sec kahhal 

Takhrim, plaster decoration, 475a; see mukharram 

Takhrig( ah), broad saw, 261a 

Takhshin; see khashshan 

Takhtit, billeting, 151a (n); see khatt 

Tak'ibat, t. al-'inab, square trellises for vines, 227a (n); see ka*b 

Takiywah, — mahall al-muttaka, place of reclining, 321a (n) 

Takyis; see kis; mukayyis 

Talahaka, to adhere strongly to, 122b (n); see mutalahik 

Talaqqi, interception, 164a, 186a (n); sec ligi; multaqt 

Tala'waz, to shrink, 544b 

Ta'lif, ahl al-t., writers, 156a; see mu'allafat 

Ta'liyah; see ‘alla 

Tall, tell, mound, 122b, 130a & b, 132a 

Tamala’a = tamala, to be involved, collaborate, 128a (n) 

Tamalah, to melt like salt, 167a (n); see milh 

Tamailaka fi, to obtain property, become as kings (?), 42a (n); see milk 

Tamargah; see mutamarqih 

Tamashsha (yitamashsha) ma'a, to be consonant with, 254b; see tamshiyah 

Tamayaz, to respect one another, 169b; sce mizah 

Ta'mim, nationalisation, 106b; see 'ammah 


Glossary 


Tamr, dates, 557b (n) 
Tamshiyah, tamshiyat Yawm al-Ghadir, the going forth on Y. al-Gh., 34a; sec mamsha; tamashsha 
Tamsiyah; sce massa 
Tamuth, gold wash, 240b; tamwihat, enchantments, 418b; see mumawwih 
Tamwin, supply, 158b; Wizarat al-T., Ministry of Supply, 254a; see là'ihah 
Tanafus; see khugm 
Toni fn, 479b, 554a (n); tanakah, can (of paraffin), 95a (n), 159a; tanakji, tinsmith, 168a & b; see 
mita: 
Tanaggal, to go round, 2562; see nagl 
Tanasur; sec nasara 
Tanazzar, to be affiliated to Nizar, 40b 
Tandif, = tanzif q.v. 
Tanfidh, execution, 254a; see naffadh; nafidhah 
Seer (tanajir) (Tur. > — copper vessel, 314b (n), 544a 
‘annur (tanarir|tanazvir oven, 168a, UON 225a (n), 228a (n) & b, 229b & (n), 425a, 442b, 
rd 543b & (n), 544a, ‘sash, ist Saab, 548a & b, 549a & b, 550a & b, 555b; t. kabirah & saghirah, large and 
small oven, 543b; ‘ard al-t., side of oven, 543b; bab al-t. al-nazils (= manaq (q.v.)), lower opening of oven, 
543b (n); lugf. al-t. , open top of oven, 543b; see mitanwir; darras; sa'dah 
Tangis, deduction, 188a (n); see nagas 
Tangiyah; see naqqa 
Tanstrah; see nasara 
Tanzif|tandif, cleaning, 158a, 185b (n); see nazif 
Taga (yitagi), ‘alayk Allah|rabbi, May God save you (expl.), 319b(n) 
Taga“ ada, to be imposed, 427a; see ga‘id; qa'idah 
Tagabbal; see gabal 
Tagaddum; see tagdimah 
Tagakhab; see gahabah 


Tagannat (Heb.), = qanim (q.v.), 239a (n) 

Taqarrara; see garrara 

Tagarwa, to go round to the villager (qarawi), 167b (n); see garyah 

Tagawwa (yitgawwa); see quwwah 

Taqazqaz; see qazqaz 

pas advance of money (= qtdmm Sab.?), 165b (n); portico, 390b; ragaddum, antiquity , 340a; see 
m; h; qudum; maqdami; migdam 


, assessment, — measure, 82b, 150b, 162a (n), 164a; mugaddar t., fixed and determined, 
b; tagdir al-thaman, ev; aluating price, 162a (n); see gaddar 
Tagay (atqiya`), God-fearing, pious, 41b (n), 85b; ahl al-taqwa, those behaving uprightly; tagiyyah, 
religious dissimilation, 77a 
Tagrib, special favour, 155a; sec garib 
Tagnr; see garrara; mugarrar 
Taqsir; see gassar 
Taqwa; sce tagtyy 
Taquim (tagawim), almanac(s), 71a; see gqawwam 
Taqyim; sec gawwam 
Taraddud, frequent visiting, 225a (n); see radd; mutaraddid 
Taradt, mutual assent, 163a (n); see nda 
Taraffu' *ala, overlooking, 430a; see rafa'a 
Tarajjaha; see rajjaha 
Tarattaba ‘ala, to be laid at the door of, 184a; see murattab; ratib; rutbah 
Tar ays, etc., children's game, 528a & (n) 
Tarbi', ‘quartering’, expl., is5 (n); mustawi 'I-tarbi' , level on all sides, 45b; tarbi'ah, rough interior part of 
stone wall, 468b;see murabba' 
Tarbiyah; see rabba 
Tarbu' (tarabi'), wooden working/support base, 263b, 267b; tongs, 261b; see tarbi“; rub‘ 
Ta'rif (ta‘arif), acknowledgement of delivery of goods, 231b (n); see mu'arrif; ‘urf 
Tankh, date, 254a 
Tarjih; see rajjaha 
Tarjülah, t. haqq al-libas, part of woman's trousers below knee, 561a; sec rajjal 
Tarjuman, t. al-bayan, expositor of sciences of Qur'an, etc., 312a 
Tarkah, bequest, 153b 
Tartar, mustard, 560a; salit t., = khardal, oil of mustard, 232b (n); see mutartar 
Tasabbab, to gain a living, 236a; see mutasabbib; masabb 
Tasaddaqa; see sadaqah 
Tasaffa, to wash oneself, 98a (n), 318b(n); see musaffa; tasftyah; şafi; masfa 
I compromise, 166a 
asarraf (yitsarraf), to be converted into m ; to go sho; , 163a (n); al-t., the right to dispose of, 
Bi pedis leet sai 430a; pe Ange ida aga right o! i A ls chip rera 
sara, 
Tasattar, to cover (her)self, 145a (n); see sitārah, etc. 
Tasawam, to bargain, 254a; see 
Tasawwaq, to go to market, go shopping, 27 la; see sug 
borer aces unma lah, thaniyah, thalithah, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 33b & (n), 310b, 311a (actual text 
unindexed), 320b(n); = — tahmidah, 33b & (n); sabbah (yusabbih), to recite the collect(s), 33b (n); see subhan 
Pang = musabbaq-an, mugaddam-an, in advance, 520b & (n) 
Tasdir (tasadir), covering note, manifest, 162b, 231b (n); var. tasdur, = risalah, 231b & (n); see sadar, etc. 
Tasfiyah, straining, 185b (n); see tasaffa 
Tashaffa'a, to become a Shafi'i, 79a; see shafa' 
Tashayyu', Shi'ism, 129a & b (n), 312a 
Tashbik; see shabakah 
Tashhir, public parading, drumming round town, 150b, 529b (n); see shuhrah 
Tashjur, packaging, 189a & (n); see shajar 
Tashyid, building, 123a (n) 
Tas‘tr; see sa‘‘ar 
Taslim, payment, 427a; acknowledgement; see bay‘ah; see sallam 
Taslivah, amusement, 553a (n) 
Tasgiyah, = istisqa' (q.v.), 314b 
Tast; sce tast 
Tatawal, to be insolent, 397b; tatawul, arrogance, 157a & (n), 418a; see tanal 
Tatbiq; see tabaq 
Tatfif; see taffaf 
Ta’ thir, influence, 254a; see athar 
Tathmin|tathmun; see thaman 
Tathwir, (unidentified), 558a & (n) 
Tatrif; see taraf 
Tatriz; see tarraz 
Tatytb & tatyub; see tatyib 
Tawa''ad; see wa'd 
Tawadda; see wudu’ 
Tawafug, mutual agreement, 163a; see ittifag 
Tawakha (?) yitwakhaw, they agree, 239a & (n); see akh 
Tawalaf, = tajamma‘a, collect, unite, etc., 314b(n) 
Tawalla, to have charge of, 429b (n); see waht; mutawalli 
Tawassat; see wasat 
Tawazza'; see waza‘ 
Tawfiq, success, etc., 316b(n) 
Tawham, kernel, 557a 
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Ta‘widah, amulet, 41b; see 

Tawli‘ah (taoali ), addict, habitué, 546a & (n); see mawla‘t 

Tawgi' , decision, 28b; see muwagqi* 

Tawrah, basket with high sides, bread basket, 230b (n), 325b, 544b 

Tawrid, bringing of goods, import, 185a (n), 254b; see warrad 

Tawsi‘ah, extension, 28b; see wassa‘ 

Tawtiyah; see watta 

Tays, goat, 235a, 528a 

Taysir, advantage, 432b; see yasir 

Tazayyan; see zayyan 

Tazih, fresh, 544b, 557b 

Ta'sir, chastisement, public correction, 399a, 529b; ta‘ztrat, punishments decided by judge, 180b 
Tazjah, long silver-embroidered or black woollen band, 535b (n), 536b (n), 537b; see rizig 
Tazwiq, ornamentation, 32 IbTazyin; see zayyan 

Tepsi (Tur.); see tabst 

Terat ha-sedaqah (Heb.), fund for charity, 427a 

Tibn, straw, 191b; see mitban 

Tidaghnaj, to doll oneself up, 528a & b (n) 

Tifarris, = tanabba'a, to have a presentiment, 314b(n) 

Tihami, breed of sheep, 170a 

Tihrum; see haram 

Tihtibati tihtibah, children's game, 528a 

Tijarah; see tajir 

Tijrah; see dijrah 

Tijwab, flat roof, 314b(n) 

Tikhah, cattle dung, 227b (n) 

Tikiyah (Tur.?), hostelry, 320a(n) 

Tiklul, small white silver balls, 239b (n) 

Timthal, statue, 493b 

Timar ( Tur.-Pers.), fief, 74b 

Tiqqun (Heb.), passage (for floodwater), 427b 

Tirshah, ray pea-green leather thread, green leather thongs of dagger scabbard, 2403; turshah, green 
stone, n 

Tishyur, large ball buttons, 239a; see shajar 

Tisig, silver thread, 168b; cf. tazjah 

Tranj, cédrat; see utrujj 

Tubanp (Tur.), gunner, m 

Tüfenk (Tur.), arquebus, 71 

Tuff, spit (saliva), 525b; cf. P falah,“ spit’ side, expl., opp. of dry (yabis (q.v.)) side, 525b 
Tuffah, apple, 543b (n) 

Tuffalah; see tuff, cf. tafil 

Tüm, t. al-mishmish, apricot oil, 186b (n) 

Tumbak, tobacco, 162a 

Tunbag/tunbag/tunbug, tobacco, 82a, 187a, 191b 

Tunfash, popcorn, 556a 

Turab, earth, clay, 227b, 427b, mad t. rus, = t. jahrah, earth used to wash hair, 521a & b (n); t. shu'übi, a 
water resistant clay, 481b; see t 

Turbah, cemetery, 227b (n); vwagf. nd, cemetery wagfs, 152b 

Turki, Turkish; see balas; sabun; hashu 

Turshah, green stone, 240b (n); see tirshah 

Tus', ninth, 420a 

Tit, mulberries, 189a; silver grains, beads, 239b, 536b (n) 

Tutun (Tur.), tobacco, 177a (n); t. aswad, black tobacco, 187a 

Tüuzah, dagger with crook, crook of dagger, 192b, 239b, 240a & b, 255b; see jihaz 


Thabuta, to be recorded, 231b; see ithbar 

Thafar, straps, of horse saddlery, 240b 

Thair; see thawrah 

Thalji, see zujaj 

Thaman, price, 162a (n), 166b (n), 186b (n), 234b, 254b; sce as; tagdir; tathmin]tathmun, = tagwim 
wa-tasdir si r, evaluating price, 188b (n); thumn, measure, eighth of a gadah (q.v.), 229a (n); = 8 anfar (see 
nafar), or 4 anfar, 228b (n); ri a rub‘ th., 188 (n); see darbat n. th. (darab); thumn = thumani, an eighth of a 
qadah, 188a (n), 549b (n); thumani ior ruba'i 1, 188a (n); rub‘ al-thumani, = rub‘ al-ruba'i, 188a (n); Foie 
thamaniyah, name for qadah, 188a (n); thumun, eighth of ratl, 185b (n); thumn riyàl Faransi, quarter of Maria 
Theresa dollar, 168a; see rub‘ thumn; farag; muthammin; zahrah 

Thamarah (thimar), fruit, fruiting, 170a (n) & b (n) 

Tha'r|thar, vengeance, 43a, 84a; sahib al-th., avenger of blood, 41a 

Thara, wealth, 191b (n); earth, 430a & (n); thariyy, wealthy, 191b (n); see Thurayya 

Tharbah, belly-fat, fat, 170a, 235a (n), 555a & (n); see gazaqiz; tharib = yourt (Tur.), yoghourt, 544b 
Tharid, — fattah, shredded bread, 549b 

Thawb (thiyab, athwab), cloth(s), clothes, 433a; thawb/athwab al-dhill(ah) (q.v.), 98a (n); taht al-thazwb, 
(haggling) under a cloth, 163a (n); thiyab ‘sud, black mourning clothes 

Thawr, bull, 166b (n), 189b (n); al-Thawr, star name, 32b, 33b 

Thawrah, revolution, 58a; tha’ir, rising, 426b 

Thilith; see thulth 

Thula'i; see gawag 

Thulth, a third, 170b; thilith, third of ratl (q.v.), 185b (n); Yawm al-Thulüth, Tuesday, 169a 

Thum(ah), garlic, 235a, 552a, 554a 

Thumah, dagger-scabbard without a crook, slightly curved dagger, 240a, 255a & b, 529b, 532a 
Thumam, kind of grass, 165a (n) 

Thumn, thumun, thumani; see thaman 

Al-Thurayya, star name, 32b; min al-thara ila "I-Th., from the earth to the Pleiades, 430a & (n); thurayya, 
glazed holes in wall, dome, etc., 515a 


Ta'am, to taste, 5532; ta‘m halt, sweet taste, 557a; aam, food, grain, 86a, 163b & (n), 164a (n) & b (n), 165a 

& (n), 186a (n), 228b & (n), 229a, 230b (n); millet, 186a (n); ta'amat, grain, 156a; at'imah, foods, dishes, 

542a pe 55 t tu'am, means of subsistence, 154a; see mat'am; mut'am 

po to be » 527a; tatyib[tatyub, cleaning, 239a & (n); tayyib, good quality, opp. of da'if (q.v.), 234a (n); 
ibah, pure silver, UM tib bida'ah, good quality of goods, 166a (n); t. al-sug, briskness of the 

wn 166a (n); see mutayyib; tatyib; matyabah 

Tab', stamping (of coin), 236b & (n); taba‘ (yitba‘), technical sense in dagger blade manufacture, descr., 

263a; tabs‘, stamp impressed on silver, 184a, 238b; see matba'ah 

Tabal, shopkeeper (Aden), 231b (n); see tabl 

Tabaq, girdle (for bread-making), 549a; atbaq, basket trays, 230b; tabig, i imprint of key on clay, 226a (n); 

tbogas, class, 395b (n); tabaqah (tawabig), storey, 430b, 441b, storey containing store-room, 448a, 453b, 

457a; tibaq, layers (of leather), = hashu, 2. 6b (n); tabbaq, | to cover the head, (v.n. tatbiq), 521a; tatbiqah, set 

[2] of horse-shoes, complete shoeing, 225b & (n); mutabbag bi-hi, stuck close together, 45b; mutabagah, 

fitting into each other, 45b; mutabbag abu 'l-bayd, name of dish with eggs, 550a (n); see hashi 

Tabib, doctor, 169a; tibb, medicine; sec alat 

Tabikh/dabikh, vegetable stew, 553a, 554a; see matbakh 

Tabl (tubul), drum(s), 33b, ves (n), 91a, 14748 (ntl eb khanah, drum-band, 68a & (n), 146b (n); t. 

arba‘ bi-arba' , 146b (n); see dagg; khadam; tabal 

Tabliyyat, vertical planks of door, 483a 

Tabur, t. sayyar, mobile column, 94a 

Tafa (yatufu), to go round, T — (v.n. , 46b (n fah, inspection, 23a, 315a; ta’ifi, 

tax-collector, 157a; t. of wagf, 315a Ns TT TR "n 

Taffafa, to give short measure, 157a (n); v.n. tatfif, short measure, 157a, 184b (n), 188b (n); mutaffif, not 

giving full measure, 184b (n) 

Tafih, trifling, 188b (n) 

Taghi, tyrant, 106b 
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ba tribal customary law, 94b (n), 145b O—M 3 
n , to grindi in), 27a; tahin/tihin, ) flour, 425a (n), 453b, y ,551a, 552a 
b pcr » m (Him — hin, pim goce 2 ; wheat flour, 511b; r. Ailbah, ee fenugreek flow 
553a (n); t. Eis ir, barley flour, 552a & bf Tub al. -burr, ground heart of wheat, 2 KG see let 
tahun, machine mill, 5 551b; see mathan 
Taharah; see tahhar 
Tahhar, to circumcise, 523b (n); tuhür, cirumcisions, 561b; taharah, ablution place, lavatory, 25b (n); see 
mithar; tahor (Heb.), silversmith (cf. Ar. tahir), 168b; yithur mab, to clean clay, 272a 
Tahin, tahun; see tahan 
Tahor (Heb.); see tahhar 
Tahun; see tahan 
Tahy, cooking, 562a 
Ta'ift; see tafa 
Tajwid, science of Qur'an reciting, 316b 
Takhish; sce dakhish 
‘ala’ (yitla‘ ),togo,gou » (shatla* I'll go), 339a u ede tal", we'll shoot in the air, 97a; tali, above, 
6a; talla* (yitalli), to e up, 313a, 550b (n); see 
Talab, demand, 254a; talabah, students, Bib; see matlab 
Talaq, divorce, 563b; see itlag 
Talh, mimosa gummifera, tree, acacia, 234a 
Taliyy, lamb, young sheep or goat, 170b, 234b (n), 555a 
Tall, qashitah (., piece of satin/silk worked with gold thread, 536b (n) 
Tamatim, tomatoes, 554a 
Tanab, bar (in lathe), 260b; tunub (atnab), tendons, 554b & (n); see (unb 
Tannan, = ihtür, to be distracted, 314b(n) 
Tag, arch, 128b, 234a(n), 317a(n); tagah, window, window frame, 442a, 483a; ñgan|tiyaq, window 
shutters, 90b, 457b; tagah, bolt of cloth, 182b; tágàt, folds, 421b; tawq, hoop, 190b (n); see mutawwag 
Tarab, alat al-t., musical instruments, oup Hc dius 
s), 545a (n); atráf, ends of body, i.e. hands and legs, 77a; bi-taraft, before me, ;see 
md Au. prre mex Fi plates, etc. d mee n v.) 239b; tarifah, tale, 556b; see 


ox ? tarah [i duwa’ , he came and gave me medicine, 225b (n); tarhah, supplying medicine, 225b & (n); 
see tari h; matrah; mutarahat; mutarrahat 
Tarag ), t. al-hamirah, break up red dye, 272b; tariq (turugat), JG 150b, 254b; tarigah, 
brotherhood, etc., 97a; tawarig, comers by night, 236a (n); see matragah 
Tarbush (tarabish) | (Tur.), red capis), 98b 
Tard (turud), turüd tijartyyah, trade packages, 158a 
Al-Tarf, star name, 32b 
Tarhah|darhah (tarahat), storey(s), 441b; tarhat shams, when sun's rays shine straight on the earth, 33a; see 
tarai 
Tarifah; see taraf 
Tarimah; see tayramah 
Tarigah; see taraq 
Tariyy, fresh (of food), 553b, 557b 
Tarraza, to make plaster decoration, 227b (n); tatriz, embroidery, 5372; t. al-kawafi, embroidery of caps, 
316a; (/tadriz, layer of cement, 4722; tiraz, frieze, 400a 
Tas, cup, bowl, 561b; eee (tisan), bowl(s), 554a, 545b, 553a, 552a, 557a; tasat hammam, brass bowls 
for bath, 231a (n); t. kaqq al-gat, drinking water bow! for qat sessions, 544a; tajah, pierced bowl for 
measuring shares of water, 25b, 527a & (n) 
Tas, gold Indian brocade, 536a 
Tag, smooth, 544b 
Tass (yitass), to forge a dagger point, 263a 
Tast/tast/dust, (aluminium) cooking pot, 544a, 552b & (n) 
Tawah, frying pan, 544a, 550b & (n); = sulla, 549a (n); cf. saj 
Tawil; see mutatotal 
Tawg; see taq 
Tayramah|tarimah, belvedere, 148b & (n) 
Taysh, waywardness, 82b 
Tim, = tahin; see tahan 
Tib; see tab 
Tibb; see tabib; wasf 
Tihs/dths, large sores, 225b & (n) 
Tila’, gold washing or plating, 168a, 184a; see mitalwi 
Tilsamat/talasim, talismans, 83a, 99a 
Tin, clay, 130b, 131b, 272a; atyan muzdan'ah, arable lands, 154a; see mutayyin 
Tiraz; see tarraza 
Tirshah, green leather thongs of dagger scabbard, 2408; see tirshah; turshah 
Tiyafah; sec tafa 
Tu'am; see ta‘am 
Tub, burned brick, 227b (n) 
Tubnah, cattle dung, 227b (n) 
Tufi, tufai (yutfi) (unconfirmed), to be shaped, of belly of pot, 272b 
Tuhur; see tahhar 
Tuli , ascension of star, 33b; cf. Kamah; al-Thawr; al-Zulm; see tala’ 
Tuntan,= darab al-'ud, to strum the lute, 314b(n) 
Tunub, name of tree used for timber, 253a & b; 254a & b, 482a & (n); see tanab 
Turuntasah, (nonsense word), 527a & (n) 


Uhuwih, (exclamation), 527b 
Ujrah (ujür); see ajjar 
Ukal; see akala 
Ukht kabirah|saghirah, elder/younger sister, 250a; u. min al-ab/umm, sister by father/mother, 250a 
Him, mores 33a (n); yummi, o my mother, 554a; al-Umm, original document of Qanun San‘a’, 148a, 
Ummah, confederation, 43b; ummati, my people, 71a 
ee desire, wish, 562a 
CTS. awaqi) and wagiyyah(at) mah 33 v.), name of measure, weight, Md 167a, 185b & defined in (n), 186b 
$9 oan 40u.,— 35a; qirsh|riyal = ugiyyah, 228b 
oh, family, 148b, 475b; and apa 319b(n) 
Usta (asatt), master, master craftsman/builder, etc., 226a & (n), 227a & (n) & b, 319b(n), 423a, 475b, 479b 
& imi deed from ustadh, 227a (n); form san, 227a (n); ustawtyyah, master craftsmanship, 227a (n); see 
asadiyy 
Ustadh; see usta 
Usul, fundamentals of jurisprudence, 316a & b; U silts, 316b 
Ustuwan, column, 44b 
Utrujj]itranj|tranj, citron(s), cédrat, 128b & (n), 189a, 543a (n) 


“Ud, wood, 190b; ‘ù. (‘idan), sprig(s), stalk(s), 188b, 553b; a‘wad, poles, nicks, 227a (n), 230b (n); 'udah & 
‘ud, “aloes, aloes-wood, 521a, 554b; al-'udi, slang for* pretty girl’, 12b; see 
‘Oa, lute, 314b(n) 
‘Uddah, equipment, 73b; see ‘iddah 
‘Udul, diversion with (b1-), 233a (n); see ‘ad! 
‘Ufarah, ‘dust devil’, 16a; cf. ja‘farah 
“Uhdah; see ta'ahhad; sahib ‘u., responsible person, 225a (n) 
‘Ulbah, ‘ulbat kibrit, box of matches, 526a; see mu‘allabat 
*Ulut, mixture; see ‘allat 
‘Ulw, high, upper part, 125a, 427b; ‘ulwah wa-sufalah, upper & lower (part), 427b (n); see ‘alla, etc. 
*Ulya, highest class, 395a & b 
‘Umr, life- -time, 235b (n); ber batn-ah, ‘a small man’, expl. 557a (n); see “amara 
'Umüum-an, in general; see ‘ammah 


*Dqah, drain, drainage sump, 167b (n), 442a 
*Uqdat al-binsir, joint of ring finger, 320a(n) 
‘Ugiyy, = malih, bitter, 562a 
“Urf, custom, 23a, 30b, 144a, 145b; “ala|bi-basb al-'u., according to custom, 41a, 143b: 
al-'u., custom is preferred, 145b; umur ‘urfiyyah, customary matters, 180a (n); sec (esi e T 
ma "anf. ma‘nifah; ta'rif; hamiyyah 
‘Usbah, bundle, 234a (n); head band, head dress, 533a (n), 535b & (n), 536a & b & (n), descr., 537a & b, 
539a, 560a, 561b; see ‘asab; ma'sab; ta‘assab 
*Usfur, saffron, 230a (n) 
*Ushr (a* shar|'ushur), pO 925: 93b, 151b (n), 157a, 158b, 399b, 420a & b; ‘ushriyyah, tithe-land, 129a; 
see 'ashshar; mu'ashshar. 
*Usrah (*usar), bundle, 230b & (n); coil (of rope), 187b; see ‘aşar 
*Utb, cotton, 228a; ‘utbah, piece of cotton, wick, 561a; ‘utbiyyah, piece of cotton, 226a 
‘Uthrub, tanner's sumach, 189a & (n); see ‘ithribi 
‘Uwwadah, gift at Feast (‘Id, (q.v.)), 312b 
'Uzzab, (unidentified plant), 522a 


Vakia; see wagtyyah 
Vali, = wali (q.v.), 149b (n) 
Vilayet, = wilayah (wah), ia; 153b, 157b 


Waba', plague, 225a (n) 

Wa'd, week, 189b & (n); yawm al-w., market day, 189b (n); tawa“ad, to go to market, 189b (n) 
Wad’, placing, depositing, 254a; wad? (awda‘), humble, 561a; see mutatoadi" 

Wadak, rendered fat, 555a 


Wadam, tray, 157b (n) 

Waddaf (yuwaddif), to be unlucky, unfortunate (muwaddif), 318b(n); waddaf, distressed, etc., 318b(n) 
Wadi, name sre of gat, 271a 

Wadi; see wad" 

Wadi‘ah (wada’i‘), deposit(s) for safe keeping, 90b, 243a; see muwaddi‘; mustawdi* 

Wafa (?) (yùfi, (unconfirmed), to carry out a process, (descr.) in making pottery, 272b 


Wafa’, ceremony to expel al-Zinayhiyyah, 558a (n); wafi, reliable, 161a 
Wak face, 25a Sa prim mak Settee, dil 254b, $51 h, befi 165b (n); tzujüh, 

dj 5 n. washsh, w: 5 BAIT > 10, 5 
Paten Mem pee UC Ib; sabes. outside face s£ ws e M bot nm 
Wed see cn, 128b; u Pal em al- pie 

arb, haag (hugi hugiig) wazib(ah), obligatory due(s), 155a, 156b; wājibāt, dues, taxes, 73b, 82a, 156a, 180b & 

oe sha: í m im Ense ERR 5 ldem ujib ae 
Walser wakil 


Wakasa and awkasa, to fail (in trading), (v.n. waks), 182a (n); bi-la waks wa-la shatat, neither more nor less, 
182b (n); cf. wakhasa 
Lesa ict re to do out of a fair pie EA ich ay bys wakasa 

'akil (wukala’ u s), trustee, n), 233a & (n), 424b, 426b; wholesale commission 

agent(s), 268a, LA vei riii to act as Aeg 428) e ogal 
Wakirat al-bayt, house-warming, 460b 
Wakkafa, = ahdara, to bring, 314b(n) 
Wa-la, cie if, 33a (n) 
Walad. jon (in varous binations), 250b; walid, father, 250b, 558a; walidah, mother, 184a (n), 250b, 
557b Sh b; EErEE m. al-w., birth room, 536b, 558a; wiladah, birth, 33a (n); see 


Wan, overnr, Sa, 86b, 90b, 314b, 427a; w. al-kukumah, 153b; w., » 51b; see sufrah/t; Tur. vali, 
149b (n); vernorship, Bla; w. mahmiyyah, governi , 238b; dhu 'l-wilayah, 
governor, 14 a, [ jk , administration of. province, D pu. id , Ottoman 

'vernment ., 428b & (n); T Tur. vilayet, province, 1das, 153b, 157b; walla, to make governor, 149a 
fn), 4 421a (n); , guardianship, charge, 30b, 154b; waltyy, lord, 424b; awliya’ Allah, God’s chosen, 
163b; see majlis, maw » tawalla 
Walimah (wala’im), marriage feast(s), 225b (n) 
Al-Walish, children’s game, 526a 
Wannaw B, help me, 553b; see i ‘anah 
Wagada, uqadi (f. imper.), to light (tannur), 545b; waggad, stoker, 523a (n); wagdah/wagid; see waqt; 
matwgid; mugidi 


Wagafa (pusa. figa ,to apnea nh sa ig omi 154a (n); wagf (awqa, held A 
pous He p ), et Pw Ape 70b, A P DeeP 86a, 94b, 95b, 102a 
ah "135b, 5.1 ETHER YN MA p. nes; ad 180b, 190 b (n), 191b (n), 231a (n), 243b, 
44a & b & (n) & b & (n), 316a & b, 318a, 319b. & (n) & b b, 321 Pin e 3493, 350b, 351a 
597a, Na (n) 4270-4 480b, 481b(n) 504b, 50 507b (n); teugufat, endowments, 70b; al-W. 
al-Dakhili (al-Awga va. Dubia, i 153a & b (n), 428b; al-W. so Khar aA af al-Kharijiyyah), 
External & Internal W 98. IS 1b, 1522 k b & cay; Dé var al Agar, Offic of the We 1546; asi 
al-Awgaf, secre secretaryship ofthe i Ws., 153b (n); al-w., entitlement to the w., 1326; a's mal al-w. 
eq 153a; milk al-w. , property of the w., 153a; Miswaddat al-w., Register of the w., 4292 & 
(n); sah alev, interest ofthe w., 431a (n); w. al-ardah, w. of site only, 243b 2442: w. al-'ayn ayn al-manogifah 
w. where u: enid Popeye ons 152a; v. adhuriyok i w., 151b; amil, 
w. v. of ste & premises, 243b, 244a; w. muhabbas, inalienable w. (cf. habas), 301 ens al s 
three tenths w. (expl -), 151b; w. al-şawa af expl; (c (cf. t safiyah), 151b & (n); w. al-turab, Sete (see 
turbah), 152b; w. al-wastyy, the trustee’ zakat al-w., 315a; wagftyyah(at), endowment, w. 
donation, 152a; wagif, donor of w., 1522, 429b; see nazar; gedushat 
Waqal, hop-scotch (game), 528b 
Wagarah; sce waggar 
Wagas (yugis) to trim stone, 168b, 468a(n0; 
standards, rub‘, nuss, , lagf (q.v.), 468a, 
mason, 227a, 468a; see 
Wagfah, Yawm al-w., last day of Ramadan, 5 
Wagalla); name of measure, weight, IA. & (n), 184a & (n), 186b, 228b (n), 234a, 238b, 239a; see 
ügiyyah 
Waqqar, = khashshan, to roughen (millstones), 425a (n) & b (n); wagarah, roughening, = gawgarah(q.v.), 


425a (n) & b; see muwaggir 
Waqt, w. al-‘ajin, tine tiny pg dad al-wagdah/wagid, fire-lighting time (for lunch 
brea a 4 band, curfew, ron & (n) 


Vier. emen eurn of masonry stone, of various 
* w. trimming, 468a; mutpaqqis, stone 


making), 33a; w. podere 
Waraf, name of animal, giraffe (?), oa 
Warak, tail-bone, 235a, 555a (n); cf. bu‘sus 
Waraq, leaves, 520b, 553b; w. qumār, cards, 526b; /u‘bat al-w., card-playing, 525a; awrag, papers, 429b 
Wardah, Abu W., Rose (cigarette brand), 526b; ward jantyy, cut roses, 319a(n) 
Wand, what arrives, coming from, import, 161a (n), 162a; flow, 27a (n) 
Warrad (yuwarnd), to import, 254a; muwarrid, importer, 254a & b; see mawrid; tawrid 
Warras; see wurraysah 
Wasal (yasil|yisal|yusal), 
wassal, coming from (min), 161a (n); asal, e connection, 
"e heres rer conrad of manifest, 162b; see silat 

p deii roam, ,441b; w./wasta, in, 549b, 550b (n), 551a, 552b; /a :wasat, on 
to es rade: prre on nop, 549b; li-awsat, on to, ' 554a; atosat, > 192b; awsat, middle group, 420a; 
wusta, middle group (of ] Jews) 395a & b (n); kassar mutawassit, px» ide retailer, 267a; tapir m. & t 
al-m. m ing & merchant, 267a; tawassat, to act as intermediary, 162a (n); 
er Wsimermediary() 1 185a(n),2315 (n), 223a (n); wisatah, mediation, 163a; wussati, silver plate with 
gree, 

Wasawts, hollow silver buttons strung on thread, 239a 
Wasf, description, e.g. of beloved (lit.), 559a; w. tibi, prescription, 556a; see sifah; wasifah 
Washsh; see wajh 
Washwashah, shushing sound, 521a & (n) 
Wasidah, cushion, 168a; see miwassid; wisadah 
Wasifah, woman servant, 231a (n); see wasf 
Wagyy,t trustee, 151b; , testament, 417a & b; see wagf al-wasiyy; awsa, to make a testament, 417b; 
wastyyah (wasaya), bequest $), 319a(n) 
Wassa‘ (yuwassi hto widen, wassa‘ na‘im-kum, May (God) widen your well-being, 543a; see technical 
sense, 263b; wast"; see radn; sa‘ah; tawsiyah 
Wata”; see wana 
Watan, good earth, 22b (n); atotan, fields, 154a & (n) 
Wathantyyun, idolators, 317b 
Wathiqah (watha’iq), document(s), 83a (n), 423b (n), 429a (n); see mithag 


to arrive, 254a, 314b(n); (v.n.) wusul, arrival, 231b, 254a; w. ghayib expl., 558b; 
à 56a (n); waslah (wasalar), bit, piece, 562b; 


Glossary 


Wan, part of panelled door (expl.), 483b 
Watta (yuwattt), v.n. tawttyah, to flatten, 236b & (n); wata’ (?), flattened silver, 236b 
DN woe, 185b (n) 

azan (yuzan, pass.), it is weighed, 232b (n); wizanah, weighing, 232a (n); wazn (awzan), weight(s), 167a, 
Gs (n); wazanat, era 7a; wass in), wi gh see mizan 
Wazif, dried sardines, 1 

Ah (wagā’if), aj S" office(s), posts, 23a, 94a; ahl al-wasa’if, office holders, 153a; w. 

rin post oí muftt, 98a (n); see mawaszaf 

Wasir, minister, etc., 60b, 82b, 87a, 89a, 90b, 180a (n), 236b (n), 240a, passim; in children’s game, 526a 
Wazza‘, to distribute, 524a; tatwazza' , to be distributed, 254a 
Wig , container, bowl, 232b (n), 544a 
Wilad(ah); see walad 
Willa, otherwise, 166b (n) 
Wigahah, insolence, 235b 
Wirathah, inheritance, 152b 
W'irg, coined silver, 165b (n); ahl al-w., people of silver, expl., 395b (n); see warag 
Wisadah (wasa’id), cushion(s) at back, pillow(s), mattress(es), 168a, 228a, 442a; bint al-zo., anti-macassar, 
442a; see miwassid/muwassid; wasidah 
Wisak (wasayik/wayasik), hammer, 261a 
Witaf, donkey saddle, 168a; see muwattuf 
W r dyun, (unknown word), 46b 
Wudu’, ritual ablution, 25a, 182a (n); tatadda, to perform the ablution, 25a, 520a; mutawadda 
(mutawaddayat), ablution place(s), 25a, 128a, 461b 
Wuduh, appearance, 522b (n) 
Wujub; see wayib 
Wulisah, runny dough, 549b (n) 
a [furraysah, whistle, 148a (n); tvarras (yuzoarris[yuris), to blow whistle, 148a (n); darab w. , to blow 
w > 
Wussati; see wasat 
Wutlah, plumb-line, 479a 
Wuzar, cloth, waistwrapper, 183a (n); see mizar 


Yabas (yibas) (sic), to dry, (& (Sabes, 264a, 272a & b, 554a; yabbas, to (make) dry, 557a (n); al-yabis, 

the dry side (opp. of 'spit' side 

Mega hand(s), 548a; al-yad, the owner, 152b; y. wahidah, united in common cause, 155a (n); al-haki 

bi-'l-yad, communication by gesture, 204a; “ala y., by hand of, 238a; imi gen see mashagah; see 

mathanat al-yad; tagrir (qarrara. 

Yahawdah, Jewishness, 167a (n), 423b; Yahawdi, expl., 165a, 422a; Yahüd(i); see tahawwada; IPN 

Yajur, — ajur (q.v.), baked brick, 227b (n), 514b 

Yalak (Tur.), waistcoat, 526a 

Dn right hand, "esc oath, y. al-‘anat, expl., 317b; see ta'annat; y. fajirah, false oath, 317a; al-y. 
Zubayriyyah, expl., 3 

PeT (yanābi“), a aa 504b (n); y. *ayn-in, flowing source, 123a; see marba“ 

Yaqut, y. Bahramani, escarboucle, 47a (n); vaqutah, jacinth, 47a 

Yargan, Turkish lined coat, 314b(n) 

Yasak|yasag ( Tur.), curfew, 148a 

Yasir, al-y., a little, 153a (n), 156a; see taysir 

Yavi (Heb.); see re'ayah 

Yazwir ( Tur.), aide-de-camp, 93a 

Yawm, al-y. al-aswad, black day (evil day), 167a; kull y. bi-yawm-th, day by day, 189b; yatwmi; ‘amal; see 

sarf y.; wa'd; wagfah 

Yishai, he/it needs (no. perf. used), 167a 

Yok|yok (Tur.), 312b(n) 

Yourt (Tur.), = tharib, yoghourt, 544b 

Yummi; sec umm 

Yurgan, mattress, 442a 


Zabad, civet, 80b 
Zabant, arbalest, 74a (n) 
Zabbal, supplier of dung fuel to baths, 523a (n); zabil, ordure, 516a 
Zabib, raisins, 154a, 160a, 557a & b & (n), 558a 
Zabil; see zabbal 
Zabr, transcription, 179b; see mazbur; zabur 
Zabrah, star name, 32b 
Zabür, earth mixed with water for mud brick, 112b; coursed clay, 464a, 472b; see zabr 
Zad, travellers’ provisions, 542b 
Zad (yazid) ‘ala, to add to, 550a; to take a loan of, 166a; zidt raja't, I have come back again, 562a; Ir 
more, 166b, 254a; see jizyah; ziyadah, excess, 238b; inflation, 185b; ziyadat, supplements, 179b, 180a; 
sukkar ziyadah, extra sugar, 557b (n) 
Fx r saffron, 554a 
pe rar to make marriage procession, 315b; zaff, procession, 146b (n); zifaf, procession, 522a; 
dancing, 558b 
paw to gulp down, 557a 
Zaghirah, small, for saghirah; see ‘asa; zughayyirah 
Zaghrutah, ululation of women, 319b(n); see ahjarat 
Zahaq, = sahaq (yishag), to crush, pound, 549b (n); see sahag; = fahas, 554a (n) 
Zahawig/sahawig, hot sauce, spices, 550a (n); 554a & (n); see zahwag; sahaq 
Zahid, ascetic, 41b (n), 312a; zuhd, asceticism, 85b 
Zahmah, crowd, 562b; see mizhamah 
Zahrah, silver rosette, round metal ornament, 239b, dr b, 562b; z. Habash, stone rosette in wall, 469b; 
£i mathmünah, cight petal flower ornament, 479a; mismar li-'l-z., die stamp, 261b, 266b; see mismar 
Zahwaq (yizahwig), to crush, pound, 552b, 553a, 539b; see sahag 
Zakat (zakawat), in effect, a tax, & generally so rendered, 79b, 80a, 82a, 93a, 94a, 151b, 152a, 155b, 156a & 
b, 158 & (m) & 3 159a, 2532, 256a, 268b, 316b, 420a & b & (n), 549a; z. al-badan, z. of body, paid at 
of Ramadan, 158a; = z. al-fitrah, 256a; z. 'zāhirah wa-bā atinah, open & private s., 158a; z. al-hablah(q.v.), 
tax on grape-vines, 256a; z. al-mal, property tax, 256a; see 
Zakiyyah; see ‘itrah 
Zalabiya|zalabiyih, flap jack(s), 543a, 545a (n), 550b & (n); see zawlab 
Zalat, money, 516a 
Zallah, tax on entry of San‘a’, 158a; see zullah 
Zambah, working base (of lead), 226b; see zumbah 
Zambil; see zinbil 
Zamil (zawamil), tribal chants (usually rajaz), 33b (n), 96b 
Zanb (sing. zanbah), date-stone(s), 526b; li'bat[lu'bat al-zanb, date-stone game, 526b, 527b 
Zani, adulterer, 150b; zina’, adultery, 93b, 150b 
Zaptieh (Tur.), = al-Dabtiyyah, gendarmerie, 149b 
Zaqq, s. al-khulab, to throw up a lump of kneaded clay (building term), 526a (n); zagqi-ni.. .zaggayt-ak, pass 
to me and I'll pass to you, name of game, 526a; see zigzigah; sigg; zuqaq 
Zaqqar, to dip in a relish, 545a; zgar, dipping the edge of a piece of bread in relish, 545a (n) 
Zagzaq, to chirp, 36b (n); zigzigah, bird chirping, sparrow-fart, 33b 
Zar , crop, 164a; zari' (zurra‘), farmers, 26a; zar, mounting (with silver), 184a; mazru' , decorated with 
pattern of small silver/aluminium nails, 184a (n); muzdari', arable, 154a; see mazra' 
Zarat, money, 561a 
Zardiyyah(at), flat tongs, 261b 
Zaribah, = kirs (q.v.) 
Zarnikh, arsenic, depilatory, 521a 
Zarqah, type of greenish stone, 227a (n) 
Zawaj, al-z.wa-'l-talag, marriage & divorce contracts, documents, 563b 
Zawiyah (zuwaw, zuwawt), corner(s), 481b 
Zawj al-* ammah|khalah, paternal/maternal aunt's husband, 250b; zatojah al-akh, brother's wife, 250b; z. 
al-khal, maternal uncle's wife, 250b 
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Zawyjiyyah, pair, 526b 

Zawlab (yizawlab), to flatter, 550b (n); see zalabiya 

Zawm(ah)|zum, boiled curdled milk, 150a, 432a (n), 552a 

Zawgab, = tagahhab, to whore, 149b 

Zayarit/styarat, type of arbalest, 72b, 74a; also form ziyyarat, 74b (n); cf. zabarit 

Zaytun, type of grape, 271b 

Zayyan, to decorate, 324b; tazyin, decking out, 231a (n); tazayyan, reading for tazabban, 182a (n); sinah, 
display, 74a; yihtbbayn al-z., they (f.) like gay occasions, 561b; sinah, silver ornaments, 238b; see muzayyin 
Zifaf; sce zaff 

Zihrah, small room, 457a 

Zij, astronomical handbook, 34a & b 

Zimam, jewelled nose ornament, 239b 

Zina’; see zam 

Zinbil (zanabil), z. gishr, basket of coffee-husk, 159a; var. zambil, basket, 543a; zanabil, basket-like silver 
ornaments, 239b 

Zinjiri, chain decorations, 479a 

Zinjabil, ginger, 312b, 554a, 556b, 557b (n) 


Zinnah, full or calf length ren , 529a, 532a, 533a, 535b, 538a; z. mukarmashah, garment with tucks on 
bodice & pleated cuffs, 5 


Zigq, bellows, 236a (n); z. (azgaq), skin containers, 186a & (n), 186b; see zaqq 
Ziqqah, alley, 127a 

Zigzigah; see zaqzaq 

Zirr, cloves, 554a & b, 555b 

Zim ( asrar), button(s), various types, 239a; see li'bat al-azrar 

Ziyarah, visit, or gift given at visit, 558b; yijib/yiddi z., to gift a visiting gift, 558b; styarat al-arham, 
exchange of gifts with relatives, 252b; see mazyur 

Ziyarat; see zayarit 

Ziyy, dress, 421a 

Ziyyifim (Heb.), forgeries, = Ar, muzayyaf, 239a & (n) 

Zu'bah (zu'ab), leather bag, 167b, 168a (n) 

Al-Zubana, star name, 32b 

Zubaynyyah; see yamin 

Zubb, penis, 555a 
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Zubdiyyah (zabadi), type of pot, 167b (n) 

Zubrah, hammer, 425a (n) 

Zughayyirah, a little, 552b; see zaghirah 

Zuharah, Venus, 130a 

Zuhd; see zahid 

Zuhal, Saturn, 149b (n) 

Zujaj, glass, 'agd z., z. baradi|shajari|thalji, glass with moulded relief patterns, 484a; sce lawh 
Zulfah, portion of the first part of night, 33b 

Zullah, — nuss al-layl, middle of the night, 33b; see zallah 

Zum; see sawm 

Zumbah(at), round cutter to make metal blank, round stamp of seal, 261b, 226b; see zambah 
Zunnar (zananir), ringlets or side-locks of Jews, 396a, 419b, 421a; til al-zananir, length of locks, 167a (n) 
Zuqaq, lane, 391b; see muzqur; zaqq 

Zugzugi, lane, 391a (n), 443a; see muzqur 

Zurafah, giraffe (?) horn, 263b; see sayfani (sayf) 

Zu'uf, dhirah (millet) flour, 549b (n) 


Zafar, a disease of horses, 225b & (n) 

Zafir, Z. Awwal & Thani, star names, 32b 

Zahir, conspicuous, 45b; zakat zàhirah, open z., 158a; zahirah, proclamation, 41b, 45b, 91a, 150a, 170a 
(n); formula of, 150a; gahirah, point of midday, "33a; see guhr 

Zahr, back, 225b & (n) 

Zalama, to ill-treat, 80a; zalim, oppressor, 155b; zalam, = zulmi, injustice, 561a; zalamat, things wrongly 
taken, 156a; zulumat, wrongful acts, 163b; mazlumah, unjustly treated, kept in the dark, 561a; see 
mazalim; daw’ salam, light before sunrise, last shadows of night, 33b; see gulm 

Zall, to continue, 229a (n); see mazallah 

Zamirah; see mazar 

Zuhr, midday, 558a; wagt al-g., midday lunch, or midday call to prayer, 33a; see gahirah; ba'd al-z., 
afternoon, 33a; see Salat 

Zulm, unfairness, injustice, oppression, etc., 82b (n), 902, 94a, 101a, 190b, 236b (n), 237a; see jatur; 
zulamat & zulmi; see galama; mazalim 

Zulm, al-Z. (al)-Awwal & (al)-Thani, star names, 32b; Tuli‘ al-Z., the ascension of the Zulm(s), 33b 


Index of names of 
persons, families, tribes, 
races, nationalities, titles 
and supernatural beings 


In classifying entries no account is taken of the Arabic words al-, Al, ahl, ibn, bin, b., bt. 
(bint), Banu|Bam, Abu, Ba, Umm, Bayt, Dhu[Dhi, and for the most part of such titles as 
al-Hajj, Imam, Basha/Pasha, Qadi, Sayyid, Sharif, Shaykh, Sultan, whether preceding the 
entry or in the series of names of an individual: nevertheless there is a small number of 
entries under Abu and Ahl. Similarly Hebrew Mori, Rabbi, are disregarded, as are European 
names commencing with de/di, von, etc. Some unvocalised names, e.g. Sh m rare entered in 
their consonantal order. Rulers are generally entered under both their personal name and 
title, e.g. Isma‘il and al-Mutawakkil, Tughtakin and al-Malik al-‘Aziz. When a name figures 
in the text in both a full and shortened form, the fuller form usually, but perhaps not 


Al-A‘ajin., 501b; see ‘Ajam, infra 

Aban b. Sa'id b. al-'As, 53a, 317b, 323a 

*Abbad b. al-Ghamr al-Shihabi, 20b, 23a, 
124b(n) 

‘Abbad b. Maymün/Muh. al-Sihami, 54a 
and (n) 

*Abbad b. (al)-‘Umar al-Shihabi, 54b 

“Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, see al-Mu'ayyad 
billah 

‘Abbas b. al-Husayn, see al-Mahdi ‘Abbas 

“Abbas Jawsagi, 76a 

Al-‘Abbas b. Muh. b. Ibrahim, 54a, 303b 

Al-‘Abbas b. al-Rabr b. ‘Ubaydullah al- 
Harithi, alternatively called ‘Abdullah, 46a 
& b. 

‘Abbas b. Yahya, Hamid al-Din, 105b. See 
Shah ‘Abbas 

‘Abbasid, Caliph(s), 49b, Sla & b, 52b, 53a, 
54a, 56b, 57b(n), 64a, 127a(n), 132b, 153b, 
303a, 304b, 305b. 309a, 324a, 348a, 510b 
governor(s), 42a, 46a, 52b, 55a, 124b(n), 
125b, 127a(n), 129b, 132b, 244b, 303a & b, 
304a, 305a, 324a, 340a, 421a 
officials, 349b 

*Abbasids, 125a(n), 129b, 154b, 304a & b, 
305a, 307a, 347b, 348a, 349b, 350a 

*Abd al-'Aziz, Ottoman Sultan, 92a (n) 

‘Abd al-'Aziz Al Sa'ud, King, 100a, 102b 

‘Abd al-Ghaniyy Mutahhar, 5b 

‘Abd al-Hamid, Ottoman Sultan, 96a, 381a 

Abdülhamit IT, Ottoman Sultan, 97b (n) 

‘Abd al-Karim b. Mutahhar ‘Ugbah, al- 
Hajj, 373b 

‘Abd al-Karim al-San‘ani, 5b 

‘Abd al-Khaliq b. Muh. al-Jawhar al- 
Shihabi, 53b, 125b, 130a 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Umayyad Caliph, 
40a & b, 52a, 53b 

‘Abd al-Malik Mufaddal, 5b 

“Abd al-Malik al-Tayyib, 102b 

‘Abd al-Malik al-Yamani, Faqih, Amir of 
Mint, 7la 

‘Abd al-Nabiyy b. Mahdi, 397b 

‘Abd al- Qadir b. Ah., Yu‘firid, 55b, 56a 

‘Abd al-Qahir b. Ah., Yu‘firid, 55b, 56a 

‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ibrahim b. Muh. b. 
Yu'fir, 55b 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Amrani, Q., 90a 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani, Q., 101b, 102a, 
105a & b, 106b 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ja‘far b. Sulayman b. 
‘Ali al-Abbas al-Hashimi, 54b, variant 
names, 54b(n) 

‘Abd al-Rahman Mahfuz, 89b (n) 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muh. al-Haymi, 6 

*Abd al-Rahman b. 'Ubaydullah b. al- 
‘Abbas, child martyr, 361a 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Faqih, 53a(n) 

‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hasan al-Ruqayhi, 325a 

“Abd al-Samad ‘Abd al-Nasir Abu Talib, S., 
al-Diya', 429a E 

“Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Amir al-Rufaydi, 87a(n) 


*Abdali(s), 84b; ‘Abdali Sultan, 89a; see Fadl 

b. ‘All 

‘Abdullah, Governor of Ta‘kar, 58b 

‘Abdullah, Banu, 66b 

‘Abdullah, ‘Iyal,147a 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Abi 
Wada‘ah al-Sahmi, 53a 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid al- 
Walid, 53a 

‘Abdullah b. Ah. al-Dila't al-Sirayhi, Sh., 
358b 

‘Abdullah b. Ah. al-Mahdi, Al-S., Sayf al- 
Khilafah, nicknamed ‘The Crumb (al- 
Hathrah)’, 91a 

‘Abdullah b. Ah. b. Salih b. Abi "I-Rijal, Q. 
al-Fakhri, 428b 

‘Abdullah b. Ah. al-Wazir, S., 33b, 100a, 
102a (n) & b, 103a & b, 144a, 529b (n), 531b 
(n) 

‘Abdullah b. ʻAi b. Dawid, Hamzah 
Sayyid, Amir San‘a’, 154a 

“Abdullah b. ‘Ali al-Wazir, 417b 

‘Abdullah al-‘Arasi, Muhyi "I-Din, Q., 153a, 
434a 

‘Abdullah ‘Aug, 532b (n) 

*Abdullah Bisbas, 5b 

‘Abdullah b. Bishr al-Nihmi Abu ’l- 
‘Atahiyah, 55b, 56a 

‘Abdullah b. Dawud b. ‘Abdullah, 66b 

*Abdullah al-Dawwari, Q., 535a 

*Abdullah al-Habshi, S., 5a, 172b (n), 394 
(n), 418a 

*Abdullah b. Hamzah, Imam, 504a 

*Abdullah b. Hamzah al-Mansür, Zaydi 
Imam, 47b (n), 61b, 62a 

‘Abdullah b. Harharah, Sultan, 80b 

‘Abdullah b. Hasan al-‘Ansi, 87b 

“Abdullah b. al-Hasan al-Nasir, 
Imam, 89a 

‘Abdullah son of Sultan Hatim, 59b 

“Abdullah al-Hindi, 90a 

“Abdullah Humran, 105a 

‘Abdullah b. al-Husayn, brother of al-Hadi 
ila 'l-Haqq, 56a 

*Abdullah b. Husayn al-'Amri, Q., Prime 
Minister, 26a, 102a, 113a, 428b, 431a & b 

‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim, Yu'firid, governor of 
San‘a’, 57b — 

‘Abdullah b. “Isa al-Kawkabani, 394b 

‘Abdullah b. Isma“ b. Abi Yu'fir, 59a 

‘Abdullah Juzaylan, 106b, 107b 

*Abdullah Lutf Allah al-Kibsi, 418a 

“Abdullah b. Malik al-Harbi/Harithi, 53a 

“Abdullah b. Muh. b. Ibrahim b. Muh. b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Abbas, 54a, variants 
54a (n) 

*Abdullah b. Muh. b. Isma‘il al-Mansur, S., 
429b 

‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. Mahan, 54b, variant 
54b (n) 

‘Abdullah b. Mus‘ab b. Thabit b. ‘Abdullah 
al-Zubayr, 54a, 303b 


Zaydi 


invariably, is given in the Index: sometimes both are entered. The titles and names of the 
Imams are particularly confusing but it is hoped that a correct identification has been made 
in each case in the Index, for example, in the case of al-Mutawakkil. Proper names of persons 
given to samsarahs and wells are not included in this Index but in that of Place names (see 
below). Such general names of frequent occurrence as those of groups like Shafi'i, Sunni, 
Zaydi are only included in a few significant instances. 

The following abbreviations are used: Ah. (Ahmad), b. (ibn), bt. (bint), Muh. 
(Muhammad), Q. (Qadi), S. (Sayyid), Sh. (Shaykh). In page references (n) stands for 
footnote, but this is frequently omitted where, e.g., the note only confirms a reading in the 


text. 


‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil Ah. b. ‘Ali b. 
‘Abbas, called al-Mahdi, Zaydi Imam, 87a, 
88a & b, 100a, 236a, 278b, 394b, 504b, 
505a 

‘Abdullah al-Na'ami, 256b 

*Abdullah Pasha, Ottoman Governor, 94a 
(n), 94b, 99b, 505b 

‘Abdullah b. Qahtan b. Abi Yu‘fir, 57b 

‘Abdullah al-Qalisi, 5b 

“Abdullah al-Sallal, Chief of Staff, President, 
101b, 102b (n), 103a, 104a, 105a & b, 107b, 
148b 

*Abdullah al-Sa'r, 420a 

*Abdullah al-Sarhi, astronomer, 34b 

‘Abdullah Sha'if Zuhrah of Dhu Muh. tribe, 
26a 

‘Abdullah al-Shamahi, 102b 

‘Abdullah b. Sinhüb, al-Hajj, 275a, 278b 

*Abdullah b. Sulayman, 53b, 54a 

‘Abdullah al-Usta, al-Hajj al-‘Izzi, master 
carpenter, 48a (n) 

“Abdullah al-Wasi't, 5b 

‘Abdullah b. Yahya, Hamid al-Din, Sayf al- 
Islam, 102a (n), 105a & b 

‘Abdullah Yusuf Huwaydir, Shaykh of 
San‘a’, 90b 

*Abdullah b. al-Zubayr, 52b, 53a, 317a 

*Abid, slaves, 255b 

Al-Abna’, Persians, 10b, 19b, 20a, 39b, 40a 
& b, 42a, 46a (n), 52a, 55b, 123b, 124a, 
125a & b, 126a, 128b (n), 129b (n), 130a & b 
(n), 132a & b, 161b, 185a, 227a (n), 352b, 
501b, 504a; Amir of, 47a (n); described as 
Faris, 125b 

Abrahah al-Habashi, 11a. 38b, 44a & b (n), 
45a & b, 46a, 47a, 51b, 112a, 123b, 132a, 
542a & b 

Abraham al-L b d, Jew, 427b 

Abü, see under name next following 

Abu Bakr, Caliph, 398b (n) 

Abu 'l-Jaysh, Ziyadid, 304b 

Abu "I-Rijal, see ‘Abdullah, Ah; ‘Ah; ‘Al 
Salih 

Abu Salih the Armenian, 47a 

Abü Zakariya’, Q., see Muh. al-Ansari al- 
Nawawi 

Abu Zayd b. al-Hasan al-Misri, Sh.,286b (n) 

Abyad al-Hammal, 554b (n) 

Abyssinian(s), 10b, 38b, 39b, 40a (n), 44a, 
45a, 46b, 51b, 89a, 123b, 125a, 128b (n), 
351a; slave, 87a; see al-Habash 

Aden, Arab journalists, 103b, Governor of 
Aden, 170a (n), Lord of Aden, see Dawud 
the Tahirid; Mufti of Aden, 107b 

Adeni clerk, 117a; Adenis, 539a, Arab 
Adenese, 172a 

Al-‘Adil, Ayyubid, 305b 

Al-‘Adil, ruler in Egypt, 63a 

‘Adil Abu Bakr, son of al-Ashraf the Rasüli, 
65b 

‘Adnan, 9a, 559a 

*Adnani, 42a (n) 


Al-Afdal, Sultan, 34b; see al-Malik al-Afdal 

*Afif, Yafi Sultan Ibn (al)-‘Afif, 81a, 83a, 
84b 

African, 77b, 146b (n) 

Aghawat of Egypt, 75b, 76a 

Aghlabids, 348a 

Aharon ‘Aragi (‘Araqi) ha-Kohen, Mori, 
510a 

‘Ahim, 97a 

‘Ahir of Sh mr, 165a & b 

Ahl, see under next name following 

Ahl al-Bayt, 77b, 86b, 96a, 418a 

Ahl al-Kitab, 423b (n), 434a 

Sidi Ahmad, Jewish form of address to 
Muslim, 423b 

Ah. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 54b 

Ah. b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shami, 417b, 
418a 

Ah. b. ‘Abdullah ‘Asdah, 163b 

Ah. b. ‘Abdullah al-Filayhi, al-Hajj, 365b 

Ah. b. ‘Abdullah Isma‘il al-Dhanani al- 
Waqidi al-Harithi, 174a 

Ah. b. Ah. al-Haymi al-Suwaydi al-Hajj, 
Governor, 90a & b, 91a & b, 147b, 149a (n) 

Ah al-Akwa', 256b 

Ah. 'Alial-'Ansi al-‘Iyani al-Barati, Q., 82a 

Ah. 'Ali al-Ashmali, 256b 

Ah. b. 'Ali al-Siraji, S., Imam, 88b — 89a 

Ah. b. ‘Ali Zabarah, S., 176a 

Ah b. 'Alwan al-Sufi, 152b 

Ah b. Asad al-Din, 65a 

Ah. al-Asadi, al-Hajj, 277b 

Ah. ‘Ata, 345b 

Ah. Faydi/Fayzi, Ottoman Wali, 30a, 93a, 
94a & b, 95b. 96a, 99a & b, 153b (n), 177a 

Ah. al-Hajir, 256b 

Ah. al-Hajj, Sh., 191b 

Ah. al-Hamdani, 'agil, 256a & b 

Ah b. al-Hasan, al-Mahdi li-Din Allah, 
Imàm, 30a, 307b, 356b, 392b (n), 399b & 
(n), 400b, 421b, 430a & b, known as Sayl 
al-Layl; 507a, see al-Mahdi Ah. b. al-Hasan 

Ah. b. al-Hasan, Safiyy al-Islam, nephew of 
al-Mutawakkil, 81a & b, 82a & b, 147a (n) 

Ah. b. Hashim, al-Mansür, Zaydi Imam in 
Sa'dah, 89b, 90a & b 

Ah. b. al-Husayn, al-Mahdi, Zaydi Rassid 
Imam, 64a & b, 156a, 162a, 306a & b 

Ah. b. Husayn al-Marwani, 5a 

Ah. Husayn, Sharaf al-Din, author, 318a & 
(n) 

Ah. b. ‘Imran b. al-Fadl, 59b 

Ah. ‘Isa al-Rada‘i, 6a & b, 40a & b, 42a, 44b 
(n), 123b, 132b(n) 

Ah. b. Isma‘il b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. Talhah 
_b. Abi Talhah, 54a 

Ah. 'Izzat Pasha, Ottoman governor, 96b, 
97a 

Ah. b. Jabir al-‘Ayzari, Q, 80b 

Ah. al-Kibsi, S., Shaykh al-Islam, 90b, 98b 

Ah. b. Muh. b. Ma'ad, 153b 

Ah. al-Mahdi, Zaydi Imam, 84b 
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Ah. son of al-Imam al-Mansur, 277b 

Ah. b. al-Mansur ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, called al- 
Mutawakkil, Zaydi Imam, 87a & b, 88a, 
110b, 425b 

Ah. brother of Imam al-Mansur al-Husayn 
b. al-Qasim, 85a 

Ah. al-Marwani, S, 317a 

Ah. ... al-Mihdar, 186b (n) 

Ah. al-Mu'allimi, 172b, 173b (n) 

Ah. b. Muh. al-Haymi, 504a 

Ah. b. Muh. Mishhim, Q., 429a 

Ah b. Muh. Qatin, Q., 85b, 429a 

Ah. b. Muh, Ibn Rifa'ah al-Misri al-Shafi'i, 
398a & b 

Ah b. Muh. al-Shami, S., 5a, 10b, 20b, 23b 
(n), 33b (n), 43a, 77b, 90b (n), 94a (n), 98b 
(n), 101b. 102a & b. 105a, 106a (n), 107a, 
127b (n), 128b (n), 144a, 150b, 163a, 183b 
(n), 316a, 318a (n), 321b, 425a, 536a (n), 
543a, 560b, S61b 

Ah. b. Muh. al-Sinaydar, al-Hajj, 152b 

Ah. b. Muh. b. Yu‘fir, 55b 

Ah. b. Muh. Zabarah, 107b 

Ah. al-Muhagiri, 287b 

Ah. al-Mukarram, 58b, 59a 

Ah. Mukhtar Pasha, Ottoman governor, 92a 

Ah. Mura‘, S., 101a, 102b, 103b 

Ah. al-Mutawakkil, Sayf al-Islam, 97a 

Ah. al-Nakhüdhah, Amir of Zabid, 69b 

Ah. al-Namaymi, 5b 

Ah. Nu'man, 101b, 102a & b 

Ah. al-Qahm, 256b 

Ah. Qaryah of Hamdan, 147b, 544b, 551b, 
552a (n), 554b & (n) 

Ah. b. al-Qasim Hamid al-Din, Sayf al- 
Islam, 95a 

Ah. b. al-Qasim, al-Mahdi, Zaydi Imam, 
400a 

Ah. b. al-Qasim, Abu Talib, son of Imam, 
30b 

Ah. Qatin, Q., see Ah b. Muh. 

Ah. al-Rahumi, 106b 

Ah. al-Rugayhi, 192 a-b (n) 

Ah. b. Sa'd al-Din, Shihab al-Din, Q., 398b 

Ah. Salah, Amir Hajj al-Yaman, 80b (n) 

Ah. Salah Shawush, 256b 

Ah. b. Salih Abi ’l-Rijal, Q., 399a - b 

Ah. Sayf Dhi Yazan, 283b; see Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan 

Ah. al-Shijni, 88a (n), 156b 

Ah. Suhayl, Q., 237b 

Ah. Sulayman, al-Mutawakkil, Zaydi 
Imam, 59b, 60a, 324b 

Ah. Tamiz al-Din, 114b 

Ah. Tawfiq, Ottoman commandant, 99b 

Ah. b. Yahya Hamid al-Din, Imam, 10a & b, 
33b, 42b, 43a, 78b, 79b, 84b, 91a (n), 100a - 
107b, 120a & b, 138a & b, 144b, 145a, 150a, 
152b, 158a & b, 183a (n), 192a (n), 228a (n), 
243a, 278a, 349a, 397a, 424a & b, 435b, 
501b, 506b, 510a, 531b (n), 532b (n), 538a, 
539b, 562b; Crown Prince, 278b; entitled 
al-Nasir, Sayf al-Khilafah, 86b (n) 

Ah. b. Yahya al-Khazindar, 179a & b(n), 
226a (n) 

Ah. b. Yahya al-Kibsi, S., 431b 

Ah. b. Yahya (b. al-Murtada), al-Mahdi, 
Zaydi Imam, 369b 

Ah. al-Yanbu'i, poet, 399a (n) 

Ah. al-Zawm, 432a 

Bayt al-Ahmar of Hashid, Mashayikh house, 
41a, 43a, 84b, 97a, 100a, 101a, 106a & b; 
see ‘Ali; Hamid; Husayn; Nasir b. 
Mabkhut 

Ahnümi(s), 72a; tribes, 97a; soldiers, 107b 

Al-Ahrar, Liberals, political party, 101b, 
102a & b, 103a, 104a & b, 105b; see 
Liberals 

Al-Ahrar min Sasan, 125b (n) 

Ahsan, Sayyid, Governor of Mawza', 392b 

Ahwaris, 81a 

Al-Ahwazi, see Ku‘ayb 

‘A’ishah, wife of Prophet, 43a (n), 501b 

*Ajam, non-Arabs, 45a; see A‘ajim, supra 

Akhdam, 9a, 254b, 255a; see Khadim 

*Akk, confederation, 52a (n) 

Bayt al-Akwa', 146a, 186b (n), 236a, 315a; 
see [sma‘il b. ‘Ali; Muh. b. ‘Ali 

Akwa‘ San‘a’, 256b; see ‘Ali b. ‘Ali; ‘Ali b. 
Hasan; ‘Ali b. Muh.; Hasan 

Al-'Alam, title for al-Qasim, 428a (n) 

‘Alam al-Din Sinjar al-Sha‘bi, Rasülid Amir, 
51b (n), 65a & b; see Sinjar 

"Alam al-Din Wurdashar b. Sami, see 
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Wurdashar 

*Alamah family, 428b (n) 

Al-‘Alawi, see ‘Ali b. Muh. 

*Alawi Sayyids, 151a (n), 157a 

*Alawis, 153b, 312a, 560b 

*Alawiyyah, Zaydi Imams, 129b (n) 

Albanian, 71b (n) 

Album, Stephen, 303b (n), 306a & b 

Algerian, 102b 

*Ali, see al-Mu'ayyad; al-Mujahid 

“Ali b. ‘Abbas, al-Mansur, Zaydi Imam, 
86a - 87b, 90b, 308a, 315a (n), 423a, 426a 

‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Amri, called al-San'ani, 
Faqih, 24a & b 

"Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-Wazir, S., 99b, 100a, 
102a 

‘Ali b. Ah. al-Mutawakkil, Zaydi Imam, 
308a 

“Ali al-Ahmar al-Hashidi, 83b 

*Ali Absan, 426a 

"Ali b. *Ali al-Faqih, 43a 

“Ali b. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Akwa‘, Clerk of 
Commodities, 162b 

‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Sirri, 5b 

‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Yamani, al-Yadwami al- 
San'ani al-Hadrami, Shaykh al-Islam, 430b 
& (n), 431b 

‘Ali ‘Amir, Nazir al-Awgaf, 315a (n) 

‘Ali ‘Amr, al-Hajj, 275b 

‘Ali al-Anisi, Faqih, 529a & b 

‘Ali al-Bilayli, see ‘Ali b. Muh. 

‘Ali Ba Gharib, 542b 

“Ali Dayfullah, 557a 

“Ali b. al-Fadl al-Qarmati/Qarmatian, 44a, 
50a, 56b, 57a & b, 122b, 130a, 155b, 321a, 
346a, 348a 

‘Ah Hajir, 429a 

‘Alib. Hamad, Sharaf al-Din, S., 102b, 103a 

“Ali b. Hamzah, Zaydi Imam, 92b (n) 

‘Ali b. Hasan al-Akwa', 315a (n) 

“Ali b. Hasan al-Khafanji, poet, 26a, 239b 
(n), 278b, 317b, 318a, 319a (n), 424a (n), 
435b, 504b, 506b, 521a (n) 

‘Ali. son of Sultan Hatim b. Ah. Sultan, 61a 
& b, 62b, 130b 

‘Ali Hizam al-Sabahi, 80b (n), 468a, 475b 

‘Ali b. Husayn, ‘Abbasid governor, 55b, 56a 
&b 

‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-Jarrah, Wazir, 130a 

‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Nihmi, 399b 

‘Al al-Jabali, see ‘Ali Muh. 

"Ali al-Jaradi, 256b 

*Ali al- Jindari, 256a 

*Ali al-Maghribi, Sh., 175a 

“Alt b. al-Mahdi al-Mansur, Zaydi Imam, 
89a & b, 110a & b, takes new title al- 
Mutawakkil, 90a; see al-Mansur 

*Ali b. al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah, Zaydi Imam, 92a 
(n); see al-Mansur 

“Ali al-Mahfadi, al-Hajj, 275b 

“Ali al-Mahgiri, 256b 

"Ali b. al-Mu'ayyad, S. Jamal al-Din, Amir 
of San‘a’, 398b, 3993 & (n) 

‘Ali al-Mu'ayyad, S., Cairo ambassador, 
188a (n) 

“Ali al-Mu'ayyad; see al-Mu'ayyad ‘Ali 

'Ali b. Muh., Zaydi Imam, 66b 

“Ali b. Muh. al-Akwa', Katib al-Suq, 148b, 
149a, 162a & b 

‘All b. Muh. al-'Alawi, author, 304a 

*Ali b. Muh. al-Bilayli al-San'ani, Sh., 
Mayor, 30a, 93a, 98a, 99a, 185b (n) 

“Ali Muh. al-Jabali, 106b, 424b 

‘Ali, son of Muh. b. al-Qasim al-Mu'ayyad, 
74b 

"Ali b. Muh. al-Sulayhi, 131b, his titles, 58b 
(n) 

"Ali b. Muh. al-Wazir, S., author, 79a 

‘All, see al-Mujahid 

‘Ali Mustafa, 30a & b 

“Ali Muta‘ al-San‘ani, S., 153a (n) 

“Ali, son of al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il, 27a, 29a, 
433a 

“Ali al-Qabudan, Amir, 76a 

“Ali al-Qarda‘l, of Murad, 103a 

"Ali b. Qasim al-Ahmar, Chief of Hashid, 
84a & b 

“Ali al-Qawali, 256b 

'Ali b. al-Rabi* b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al- 
Maddan al-Harithi, 53a, 324a, 347b, 348a 
& b; variant name, 53b 

‘Ali al-Rawdi, Usta, 479a (n) 

‘Ali al-Rida’, S. contemporary of al- 
Ma’mun, 92b (n) 


‘Ali Abu "I-Rijal, Q., Deputy Minister of 
Works, 5a, 135a, 179a, 277a (n), 286a (n), 
315a, 484b (n), 487b (n) 

*Ali Said Pasha, Turkish General, 97b 

‘Ali, son of Salah al-Din, Zaydi Imam, 24a, 
66b, 67a 

‘Ali b. Salih, Qadi al-Jamali, 480b 

‘Ali Salih Abu '1-Rijal, Q., poet, 192b (n), 
313a (n), 317b 

*Ali al-Shami, S., 417b (n) 

‘Ab al-Shayif, Chief of Barat, 88b 

‘Ali al-Sulayhi, 58a; see ‘Ali b. Muh. 

‘Ali b. Sulayman, Zaydi governor, 56a 

‘All b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. 
al-'Abbas, 53b 

*Ali b. Tahir, Sultan, 65b 

‘Alib. Abi Talib, 52a & b, 53a & b, 77a, 78b, 
103a, 129a, 310a, 312a, 314b, 324b, 340a, 
361a (n), 372b, 391b, 418b (n), 558b (n), 
562b 

"Ali ‘Umar, 236b 

*Ali b. *Umar al-Shadhili, 171a, 556b 

‘Ali al-Wazir, Amir of Ta'izz, 102a (n) 

*Ali al-Wazir Sayyids, 319b (n) 

‘Ali al-Wazzan, al-Hajj, 232a (n) 

*Ali Yahya al-Hamdan, Sh., 505b 

‘Ali, son of Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din, 
117a, 506b 

‘Ali b. Yahya al-Raziqi, Faqih, 429a, (? al- 


Razzaqi) 

“Ali Yahya al-Shahari, 256b 

‘Ali b. Yahya, Shams al-Din, 65a 

Ali Zarkee, 112a, 277a (n) 

*Ali'id governor of Hashim house, see 
*Ubaydulláh b. al-‘Abbas 

Allat, 496a 

Almas, Naqib, 236a 

Almoravids, 305b 

*Alqamah, 44a, 122b, ‘Alqamah b. Dhi 
Yazan, 123a; see Dhu Jadan al-Himyari 

Amat al-Latif/al-Razzaq, type women's 
names, 33b (n) 

Ameen al-Rihani, 116b, 157b, 158a, see 
Amin al-Rayhani 

American, 5392; A. philanthropist, 117a; A. 
Minister at Jeddah, 120a 

Al-Amin, Caliph, 54a, 306a 

Amin Abü Ras, 101b 

Amin al-Rayhani, 168b; see Ameen 

‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tahirid Sultan, 
67b, 68a, 69a, 173b, 320a (n), 372b, 397b, 
504a 

‘Amir b. ‘Abdullah, Fatimi convert, 58a (n) 

‘Amir b. Dawud, Tahirid Sultan, 69a 

Ibn al-Amir al-San‘ani, see Sayyid Muh. b. 
Ismail 

‘Amir b. Shuhayd, 53b 

‘Amir b. Tahir, Tahirid Sultan, 23b, 25a, 
65b, 67a, 156a. 173b 

Amir, see undef the name of the locality of 
which governor 

Amir al-Hajj of the Yemen, see Muh. b. 
Salah 

*Amr, Qur'an reader, 129b (n) 

‘Amr b. Bishr, Hatimi, 61b 

*Amr b. Haram, 53b 

‘Amr Yan‘ar Dhu Ghumdan, 123a (n) 

Bayt al-‘Amri, 26a, 102a (n), 144b, 151b (n); 
see ‘Abdullah b. Husayn; 'Ali b. ‘Abdullah; 
Husayn b. ‘Abdullah; Husayn b. ‘Ali 

Al-'Amri, Hasan, 101b, 102b, 103a, 104a, 
105a & b 

Anafarta, Mddle, Nigâr, 74b 

‘Anbar, commander, 89a; slave-name, 87b 
(n) 

Anis tribe, 95b, 96b 

Al-Anisi, 91a 

Bayt al-'Anqad, 25b 

Al-'Ansi, see Al-Aswad al-'Ansi 

Al-'Ansi, see Husayn 'Abdullah 

Anti-Christ, see Dajjal 

Anüshirwan, see Kisra 

Aponte, S., 117a 

Apostle of God, 24a, 41b (n), 43b, 93a, 128a, 
182b, 186b (n), 303b, 311b, 324a, 348a, 
417b, 418a, 420b (n); see Muhammad; 
Prophet 

*Aqil(s), pl. *Uqqal (q.v.), of Hamdan, 92b; 
‘Aqil al-Hammalin; 188a, 231b; “Aqil al- 
Harb, 255a; ‘Aqil al-Hirasah, 270a; ‘Aqil 
al-Muslihin, 189b; ‘Aqil Qa‘ al-Yahud, 
238a; ‘Aqil al-Suq, 188b (n) 

Al-'Aqqad, 102a (n) 

Aqwal, (Lords) of Shabwah, 170b (n) 


Arab gendarmerie, 97a, see Zaptieh; A. 
king, 109a; A. rulers, 114a; non-Arabs, 
77b, see Syrian 

‘Arab; 532b 

A'rab, 43b; cf ‘rb (Him), 42a 

Arhab, tribe, 41a (n), 43a, 92b, 111a, 112a, 
147a, 1502, 156b, 418b 

Arhabi(s), 77b, 84a, 88b, 90b, 94a, 95b, 96b, 
97a, 101a 

Ansar, 25a (n) 

*Aráqi, Jewish Minister of Finance, 112b 

Abu ‘Arish, Sharif of, 85a (n), 87b; Ashraf 
of, 87b 

Armenians, 109a 

Arnaud, 111b 

Arwa bt. Ah. b. Ja'far b. Musa al-Sulayhi, 
known as al-Hurrah al-Malikah or al- 
Sayyidah al-Hurrah, Queen; 23b, 58a, 59a, 
277b, 324a & b, 3402, 343a (n), 344b, 345a 
& (n) & b, 346b, 347b, 349a, 350b 

Arwam (Ottoman) troops, 73b 

Aryat, 51b 

Asad al-Din Muh. b. al-Hasan, 64a & b, 65a 
&b 

Asad al-Din b. Nur al-Din, Governor of 
San‘a’, 65b 

As'ad b. Ibrahim, 56b, 57a & b 

As'ad Kamil, 23b 

As'ad b. Shihab, 58b, 59a 

As'ad b. Yu'fir, or As‘ad b. Abi Yu'fir, or 
As‘ad al-Yu'firi, Lord of Qal'at Kuhlan, 
130a, 135b, 153b, 304b 

Bayt ‘Asdah, 163b. 228a (n) 

Al Ba ‘Ashin, dallal family of Shibam, 163a 

Ashraf, 92a & b, 100a (n); of Abu ‘Arish, 
87b; Hamzi Ashraf, 70b; Al Yahya of the 
Ashraf, 324b; of the Yemen, 81b; Zaydi 
Ashraf, 63a, 64a & b, 65a, 66a, 67b; see 
Sharif(s) 

Al-Ashraf ‘Umar, Rasülid Sultan, 34b, 65a, 
66b. 130b, 131a (n), 321b (n); see al-Malik 
al-Ashraf 

Bayt ‘Aslan, 236a 

Al-Aslüh tribe, 58a 

Asma’ bt. Shihab, 58a, 59a 

Al-Aswad al-'Ansi, 123b, 131a (n), 555a 

Abu "l-'Atahiyah, see ‘Abdullah b. Bishr al- 
.Nihmi 

Al ‘Atiyyah, 153a 

Atrak, Turks, 432a; see Turks 

Ibn al-A'tham, 391b 

Ibn al-Athir, 43b 

Atta Muhammad, 114b 

Aurangzib, Sultan, 81b 

Austrian, 111b, 395b 

*Awad b. Salim al-Sarim, 428b 

*Awdhalis, 170b 

*Awlaqi(s), 80b, 81b, 97b; Lower Awlaqis, 
8la 

Al-‘Awsajah, 327b, 348a 

Abū Ayyub, 321b 

Ayyüb b. Ja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali b. 
‘Abdullah b. al-' Abbas, 54a 

Ayyüb b. Shadhi b. Marwan, Kurd, 60b 

Ayyüb b. Tughtakin, 305b 

Ayyub b. Yahya al-Thaqafi, 53b, 323b, 
347b 

Ayyubid(s),10b, 23a, 42a, 49a & b, 50a & b, 
51a & b (n), 59b, 60a-64a, 130a & b, 165a 
(n), 305a & b, 306a, 324b, 348b, 349a; A. 
conquest, 303a, 305b; Sultan, 155b; see 
Isma'il b. Tughtakin; Tughtakin; 
Wurdasar 

Al-Azhar, Shaykh of, 106a 

Aziz-Pacha, Vali, 177b (n) 

Al-Azragi, 44b, 45a & b, 46a, 47a & b, 48a & 
b 


Al-Bab al-'Àli = Sublime Porte, 71a 

Al-Ba‘dani, 69a 

Badhan b. Sasan, 20a, 39a, 51b, 52a (n), 
125a, 131a, 151b (n), 323b 

Badihi family, 424a (n); see Salim 

Al-Badr, Zaydi Imam, 10b, 25a, 73a, 79b, 
120b 

Badr b. ‘Abdullah al-Kathiri, Hadrami 
Sultan, 81a & b 

Badr al-Din Hasan, Rasulid Amir, 51b (n), 
63b, 643 & b 

Badr al-Din Muh. b. Hatim, Amir, 50b (n) 

Al-Badr Muh. b. Isma‘il al-Amir al-San‘ani, 
S., 79a, 392b, 400b, 417a & b; al-Badr b. 
al-Amir, 418a, 434a 

Badr b. ‘Umar al-Kathiri, Hadrami Sultan, 


80b, 8la 

Bahir b. Raysan al-Himyari, 53a 

Bani Bahlül, 42a, 91b, 225a (n), 227a (n), 
373b; Bahluli tribe, 42a 

Bailey, Sir H.W.,496b 

Bailey, Ronald, Ambassador to Yemen, 107a 

Bakil tribal confederation, 36a & b, 83a (n), 
84a & b, 85a (n), 86a, 87a & b, 88b, 90b, 
151a, 155b, 432b (n), B. of Barat, 86a; 
Kabir of B. tribes, 86a; Mashayikh of 
Hashid and Bakil, 86a; see Nasir b. 
Juzaylan 

Bakir Bey, 395b 

Abu Bakr, Caliph, 41b, 124a 

Bu Bakr b. Salim Sayyids, called Habib, 80b 

Bakr Sidgi, 103b (n) 

Al-Baladhuri, 43b, 123b 

Al-Baliq, man of Balaqah, 430a (n) 

Baniyan(s), 76a, 81b, 83a, 108b, 110a, 111a, 
1122, 113a, 159b, 186b, 245a & b, 278b, 
418a, 424b, 432a-35b; Captain of the 
Banyans, Baniáns, 187a (n), 530b (n); also 
Benaianes, Banane, Banans, 243b, 433b; 
Hindu Baniyans, 180b, 181a; Jama‘at al- 
B., 181b, 228a 

Al-Baradini, 105a 

Barahimah, see Brahmins 

Barakat, Muh., 5b 

Bayt Barakat, 554b (n) 

Al-Barakau, Sharaf b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin, 97b 

Barat, Qadis of, 86a & b; Chiefs of, 104a; 
tribes of, 88b 

Bardey, Alfred, 114b 

Barer, Shlomo, 395a, 419a & b, 421b, 422b, 
423b, 424a 

Tbn Barmak, see Muh. 

Al-Barmaki, ‘Abbasid governor, 23a, 123b; 
see Muh. 

Barquq, slave name, 87b; Bayt Barquq, 
muzayyin family, 623b (n) 

Basha Muh., see Muh. Basha 

Banu Bata', 36b 

Batinis = Tayyibi Fatimis (q.v.), 69a 

Batiniyyah, of Hamdan, 89a, B. = 
Makarimah, 91b 

Ibn Batutah, 493b 

Baw'ani, 281b (n) 

Al-Bawsi, 419b 

Al-Baydani, 106b 

Bazurj, 161b 

Bedu, 151b (n) 

Beeston, A.F.L.,11b, 122a, 151b (n), 164b, 
165a & b, 239b, 542a 

Belhaven, (R.A.B. Hamilton), Lord, 119a 

Benaianes; see Baniyan(s) 

Beneyton, 116a 

Bernstoff, Graf J.H.E., 246a (n) 

Beylerbeyi of the Yemen, 71b, passim 

Bikhazi, Ramzi, 303b, 304b, 305a 

Bilad al-Rüs tribes, 42a; see Rüsi 

Baytal-Bilayli, 243b; see 'Ali b. Muh., Muh. 
b. Muh. 

Bilqis, 123b 

Bishop of San‘a’, 45a 

Bishr, brother of Sultan ‘Ali b. Hatim, 61a & 
b, 62b 

Bishram, 434a 

Bobek, H., 244a 

Bohrahs, 188b (n), 435b, 558a; see Fatimi 
Tayyibis 

Bolognese, 248b 

Bonaparte, 110b 

Bornstein, Annika, 544b, 545a, 549b, 553b 
(n), 554a (n), 555a 

Boxhall, Major Peter, 5a 

Brahmins, 432a 

Brauer, E., 235b, 238a, 423a (n), 510a 

Britain, King of, 99b (n) 

British, 86b, 87a & b, 99b, 100a & b, 104a, 
107a, 110b, 119a, 120a, 543b; B. agent 
(spy), 87a (n); B. Consular Agent, 114b, 
115a; B. expedition, 89a; B. factor Mocha, 
187a (n); B. force, 97b; B. Indian force, 
87a; B. Political Agent, 89b 

Broecke, Pieter van den, 79a, 109a 

Brooks, 307b 

Brown, Helen Mitchell, 303b (n), 305b (n) 

Browne, Victoria, 5b 

Bruce, 307b 

Bryer, D., 305b (n) 

Al-Buhur tribe, 100a 

Al-Bukhari, 316b, 398a (n) 

Bukhayti shaykhs, 555a 

Ibn al-Bukhayti, of Hada tribe, 42b 


Burchardt, Hermann, 114b, 137b 

Burckhardt, Johann Ludwig, 12b, 164b 

Al-Bur'i, 537b (n), 561b 

Bury, Wyman, 98b, 104a, 116a & b, 157b 

Busr b. Artah al-Lu'lu'i, 52a, 129b (n); or 
Busr b. Abi Artah al- Amiri l-Qurashi, 361a 

Bustani tribe, 42a 

Buxton, Leland, 115a & b 

Byzantine, 47a, 48a & b, 379a, 487a & b, 
511b; Emperor(s), 47a, 114a 


Caesar, 531b (n); see Qaysar 

Caliph(s), 24a, 38b, 49b, 51a & b, 52a & b, 
53a, 54a, 55a & b, 56b. 57b, 58a, 60b, 62b, 
64a, 99b (n), 127a (n), 135b, 149a (n), 153b, 
161b (n), 233a, 303a, 304a & b, 348a, 531b 
(n), 535a; Orthodox Caliphs, 51a & b, 52a, 
53a; see 'Abbasid, Umayyad 

Campbell, Scottish renegade, 86b 

Caprotti Bros., 99a, 114b, 115b, 177a & b, 
290b, Giuseppe (Yusuf), 99a (n), 113b, 
177a (n), 177b (n); Luigi, 99a, 113b, 177a 
(n), 177b (n) 

Captain of the Banyans, 433b 

Carden, D.C. (Bill), 5a 

Carr, Peter, 5b 

Casanova, 305a 

Chelebi, Turkish commander, 73a 

Chief of Police, 94b 

Chief Rabbi, 235a, 397a, 424a (n), 428a & b 
(n), 497b; of Turkey, 396b 

Chief Secretary, Maktub-ji, 98a 

Chiefs of Staff, Turkish and Arab, 96b 

Chinese, 105b (n) 

Chrétiens, 532b (n) 

Christ, anti-; see Dajjal 

Christian(s), 32a, 44b, 45a, 46b, 47a & b, 
48b (n), 51b, 80b, 93a, 95b, 108a, 109a, 
112a, 113a, 115a, 116b, 1192, 133b, 137b, 
290b, 340a, 341b (n), 346b, 350 a, 391a & b, 
397b, 400a (n), 418b, 420a (n) & b (n), 421a 
& b (n), 422a & b, 530b, 538a; Ch. 
Italian(s), 177a; King of Abyssinian Chs., 
80b; Chs. of Najran, 420a; Syrian Chs.,48a 

Cipressi, Romolo, 117a 

Circassians = al-Jarakish, 68b 

Clayton, Sir Gilbert, 117a 

Clerk of al-Halaqah, 162a, 231b 

Clerk of the Market (Katib al-Süq), 162a, 
189b, 190a (n) & b, 232a 

Coban Mustafa, 397b 

Companions of the Prophet, 128a, 133b 

Consul at Jeddah, 115a 

Conti-Rossini, 542 b 

Coon, Carleton S., 119a 

Costa, Dr Germana, 5b 

Costa, Dr Paolo Maria, 5a & b, 12a, 38b, 
97b, 150a, 153b (n), 183a (n), 236a 

Crane, Charles R.,117a 

Creswell, K.A.C., lla 

Crusader Lord, 517a 

Cruttenden, Charles, 89a, 110a, 111a, 113a, 
136b, 137a, 159b, 392b, 434b, 494a 

Czar, 110b 


Bayt al-Dabab, 270a 

A]-Daf'i, robber, 270a 

Daftardar, Inspector of Finances, 98b 

Al-Dahhak, 130a 

Al-Dahhak b. Fadil al-Saksaki, 53b 

Al-Dabhak b. Fayrüz al-Daylami, 53a & b 

Bayt al-Dahman, 268b, 270a 

Ahl al-Dahqah, 562b; see Ahl al-Khatwah 

Bayt Dahrah family, 475b 

Dai, Isma'ili, 71a & b, 74a, 95b; see Fatimid 
da'is 

Al-Da'i 'I-Mutlaq, see Yusuf b. Sulayman 

Dajjal, Anti-Christ, 526b; — al-Masih al- 
Dajjal, 399a (n) 

Dallals of Shibam(Hadramawt), 146a, 162b 
(n) 

Dane, 120a 

Danish, Expedition, 246a; Foreign 
Minister, 246a (n); King Frederick V, 109b 

Abu Darda’, Q., 153a 

Davazdah Imam, 351b 

David, Prophet, 486b 

Dawid, Rasülid, see al-Mu’ayyad Dawud 

Dawud, Tahirid Sultan of Aden, 69b, 92a 

Dawud b. ‘Abdullah, Zaydi Amir, 66b, 524b 

Dawud b. ‘Alib. ‘Abdullah b. al-“Abbas, 53a 

Dawud b. Muh., 66b 

Dawudis, Isma‘ili group, 68b (n) 

Deflers, Albert, 113a, 113b 
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Deutsch, R., 116a 

Al-Dhahbani, Muh., poet, 313a, 392a, 
422a, 537a, 559a, 561a & b, 562a & b 

Dhamar'ali Dharih, 37b 

Dhayban, tribe of Arhab, 84a, 147a, 156a 

Ahl al-Dhimmah, Jews (and Christians), 
398a, 399a & (n), 418a, 421a, 422b (n), 
430a; People of al-Dhimmah, 180b (n) 

Dhimmi(s), 156a, 180b (n), 181b, 228b, 
3993, 400b, 418b, 420a & b, 421a, 422b (n), 
428b, 429a & b, 430a & b, 431a & b; 
Dhimmis of Najran, 420a; Dhimmiyyin, 
183b, 226a, 228a, 230a 

Dhimmiyyah (f., pl. at), 230a 

Bani Dhubyan, 310a 

Diya’, tide for names Mahmud & ‘Abbas, 
428a (n) 

Diya’ al-Din, see ‘Umar b. Sa‘id al-Rabi‘t 

Doge, Venetian, 115b 

Dostal, Walter, 12a & b 

Al-Dubarah, Mutahhar Sa'id, 5b 

Duhmah tribe, 81a, 82a 

Abu Dulaf, 540a (n) 

Al Dumaynah, 100a 

Duncan, Alistair, 5b 

Dutch, 79a, 109a 


Eagle, Donald *Abd al-Malik, 307b (n) 

Edes, Michael, 5a 

Effendi of the town, 417a 

Egypt, Pasha of, 88a & b, 89b; Sultan of, 
312a 

Egyptian(s), 10b, 26b, 41a (n), 68b, 102b, 
312a, 529b (n), 539a, 543a; chargé, 107b; 
forces, 96a, 556b; intruders, 99a; Islamic 
modernists, 102a (n); officers, 105b, 106b; 
propagandist, 171b; writer, 169a 

Egyptian Turks, Rümiler, 73b 

Engineer in Chief, 120a 

English, 81b, 108a 

Englishman, 115a & b, 175a 

Enver, 97b 

Escher, H., 275a 

Ethiopia, Emperor of, 108a, 109a 

Ethiopian(s), 112b, 539a 

European(s), 78b, 80b, 99a, 100b, 108a, 
109a & b, 110b, 112b, 113b, 116a, 117b, 
118b, 119a, 1202, 168b, 171b, 395b, 396b, 
460b, 539a; merchants, 247b; scholars, 
56b; sources, 77b, 307b, 501a, 529a; 
traders, 79a; travellers, 434b; visitor, 493b 


Fadl b.‘Ali al-‘Abdali, Sultan of Lahej, 84b, 
85a (n) 

Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, 169a 

Al-Fad] al-Qarmati, 40a 

Ibn al-Fadl al-Qarmar4t, see ‘Ali 

Fadli, 80b 

Faisal, King, 100a, 560b; see Faysal 

Al-Fakhri/Fikhri, title for name ‘Abdullah, 
103a, 428a (n) & b (n), 428b & (n), 431b 

Bà Faqih al-Shihri, 327b (n) 

Ibn al-Fagih, 53a (n) 

Faqihs, 93b 

Faris, description of al-Abna', 125b, 126a 

Al-Farisi, astronomer, 34a & b 

Farwah b. Musayk al-Muradi, 52a, 310a, 
311b, 317b, 323a, 351a & b, 370a 

Fatimah, al-Sayyidah, daughter of leader of 
Dhamar Kurds, 370b 

Fatimah, daughter of al-Mahdi Ah. al- 
Murtada, 230a in; 

Fatimah Nashiri, 529a (n) 

Fatimah, Prophet's daughter, 77a 

Fatimi convert, see ‘Amir b. ‘Abdullah 

Fatimi/Fatimid, 10a, 12a, 50a, 51a; Caliph, 
58b, 60b; da'is, 56b, 58a, 348a; see dai; 
dynasty of Egypt, 68b; dynasty of the 
Yemen, see Sulayhids; Imam, 56b; see al- 
Mahdi, Fatimid Imam; sources, 59a 

Fatimi Tayyibi Da‘wah, 68b 

Fatimi Tayyibis, called Isma'ilis, 10a, 12a, 
49a, 50a & b, 58a, 59a & b, 60b, 66a, 68b, 
69a, 71b, 78b, 89a (n), 92a, 95b, 96a, 99b, 
100a, 111b, 112a & b, 161b, 312a, 324b, 
346a, 348a; see Batiniyyah; Isma lis 

Fatimid(s), 57a & b, 348a, F. Da‘wah, Imam 
of, 56b, 57b, 348a; F. da‘is, see Dai 

Faydi/Fayzi, see Ah. Faydi 

Fayein, Claudie, 120a & b 

Fayruz al-Daylami, 53a 

Faysal, Amir, later King, 100a, 560b; see 
Feisal 

Fayyümi, name Jewish house, 391a 


Al-Fayyumi, 397a 

Février, Louise, 103b, 120a 

Finlay, Robert, of Bombay Service, 88a 

Fraenkel, 501b 

France, President of, 99a (n) 

Franks, 81a & b 

Frederick V, Danish King, 109b 

French, 102, 78b, 79a, 105b (n), 111b, 247b, 
395b, 433b; doctors, 120a; forester, 113a; 
renegade, 86b 

Frenchman, 111b, 114b, 116b 

Fu’ad Sayyid, 9a 

al-Fudayl al-Wartalani, 102b 

Ibn Fulayt, Atabak, 63b 

Al-Furat b. Muslim/Salim al-'Ansi, 53b 

Ahl Futayni, 97a (n) 


Galanti, Abraham, 396b 

Gama, Vasco da, 68a, 108a 

German(s), 114b, 119a, 120a, 137a, 395b; 
renegado, 109a 

Al-Ghaffari, see Muh. al-Gh. 

Ghamriyyun, 20b 

Ghani Bek al-Ashrafi, 361b (n) 

Abu "I-Gharàt, 59b 

Al-Ghashmi, President, 9b 

Dhu Ghaylan, 145b 

Ghayman, ‘Hero of’, Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, 
563b 

Al-Ghazali, 504a 

Ghazi b. Jibril, 63a 

Ghaznavids, 362b 

Al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata al-Kindi, 54a, 303b 

Al-Ghul, see Mahmud 

Dhu Ghumdan, see ‘Amr Yan‘ar 

Ghuzz, Ayyübids, 130b, 155b 

Glaser, Eduard, 32a, 37b, 111b, 395b 

Goitein, S.D.F., 11b, 12b, 165a, 169b, 235a, 
391b, 392a, 398a (n), 420b, 422b, 423b, 
435b, 497b, 498a, 548b, 549a, 552a, 553b, 
554b 

Goverment slaves, 179b (n) 

Governor of San‘a’, 529a seq. passim; G. of 
the Yemen (Wali 'l-Hukumah) 153a (n) & 
b; = Dhu "I-Wilayah, 190a; see under 
*Abbasid, Ottoman, Umayyad, etc. 

Gower, William Spencer Leveson, 115a 

Greek(s), 99a, 109a, 113b, 1192, 120a, 137b, 
247b, 290b; pharmacist, 113a; shopkeeper, 
114a 

Green, Benjamin, 109a, 110a 

Grierson, Phillip, 306a 

Grijp, Job, 79a 

Gujerat, Sultan of, 68a 


Bayt al-Habari, 270a 

Al-Habash, Abvssinians, 46b; see 
Abyssinians 

Al-Habashi, see Abrahah 

Habban, Sultan of, 424b (n) 

Habib, Sayyid title, 80b 

Al-Habshi, see ‘Abdullah 

Habshush, crony of Imam Yahya, 424a 

Habshush, Hayyim, 9b, 42a, 236a & b (n), 
237b & (n), 395b, 397b, 400a, 422a, 423a, 
468a, 550b 

Hada tribe, 42b, 79a, 87a, 95b, 102a (n), 
555a; see Bukhayti 

Hadawi, follower of Zaydi school of al-Hadi, 
4002, 426a 

Al-Hadi, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 54a 

Al-Hadi, earlier title of al-Mahdi 
Muh...Sahib al-Mawahib, 307b (n) 

Al-Hadi, see Muh. b. al-Mutawakkil 

Al-Hadi li-Din Allah, tide of Muh. b. Ah, 
Sahib al-Mawahib, q.v. 

Al-Hadi Ghalib, Zaydi Imam, 79b, 90b, 92b 
(n) 

Al-Hadi ila 'l-Haqq Yahya b. al-Husayn, 
Rassid, Zaydi Imam, 45a, 55b, 56a & b, 
57a, 72a, 77a, 79b, 129b, 130a, 131b, 145a 
& b, 155b, 157b, 158a (n), 163b, 164a (n), 
170b, 171a, 180a, 182a (n), 183a (n), 186a 
(n), 231a (n), 234a, 304a, 306a, 321b, 329b, 
418b, 420a (n), 421b (n), 504a, 528b, 531a 
& b, 535a 

Al-Hadi Sharaf al-Din of Madan, Zaydi 
Imam, 92b 

Hadi Sha'üsh, 256a 

Al-Hadi Yahya, Zaydi Imam, 327b 

Hadiyyah, singer, 314a 

Hadrami(s), 42b, 147a, 177a, 421a; H. 
Sultan, 157b (n), 171a, 179a (n); writer, 
397b 
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Hadramawt, Sultan of, 82b 

Hadur tribe, 398b 

Hafiz Effendi, 396a 

Hafs, Qur’an reader, 316b 

Haig, F.T., General, 113a, 137b 

Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, 173a & b, 174a, 175a, 
237a (n), 398a 

Al-Hajari, Ibn Misad (sic), 244a 

Al-Hajari, Muh. b. Ah., author, 27a, 263a, 
283b, 321a & b, 324b, 327b, 340a, 345a & 
b, 348a & b, 351b, 361a, 365b, 367a, 3682, 
369a & b, 507a, 523b 

Hajjah, Amir of, 72b 

Al-Hajjaj b. Mansur, Umayyad governor of 
Iraq, 52b, 53b, 150a 

Hakham, 419b, 428b (n), Hakham Bashi, 
Chief Rabbi, 428b (n), 396b 

Hakim al-Maqam, 144a 

Hakim San‘a’, Governor, 91a, 154a & b, 
227b (n), passim 

Haku b. Muh., Kurdish Amir, 62a & b 

Halabi, Raphael, Turkish Governor of 
Cairo, 398a 

Halévy, Joseph, 24a, 112a & b, 113a, 137b, 
395b, 396b, 418b. 550b 

Halil Sabillioglu, 74b (n) 

Hall, Margaret, 12a 

Al Ham, dallals of Shibam (Hadramawt), 
163a 

Hamazat Sayyids, 236a, see Hamzite 

Banu Hamzah 

Hamdan, Banu Hamdan, tribe, 19a (n), 36b, 
4la (n), 42a, 50a, 55b. 58a & b, 63b, 67a, 
68a, 74a & b, 84b, 86a (n), 89a, 92b (n), 
133b, 147a (n) & b, 153b, 155b, 156a, 318b 
(n), 356b, 391b, 398b; Isma'ilis of,66b; 
hakims of, 144b; Kabir of, 83a; leaders of, 
61b; mawali H. 154a; Shaykhs of, 87b (n); 
Sultans of H., 49a & b, 59a - 60b, see 
Batiniyyah 

Hamdan Sa'dah, 41a (n), 42a 

Hamdani tribe round San‘a’, 42a; Hamdan 
tribal leaders, 58b, 59a 

Al-Hamdani, geographer, 6a, 20b, 23a, 32a, 
34a, 38b, 39a, 40a & b, 44a, 122b, 123a & b, 
124a, 130b, 135a, 234a, 303a, 304a, 311b, 
312a, 468a, 475b (n), 493a, 542a & b, 543a, 
545a, 549a, 555a, 556a 

Hamdanis, Banu Hatim, 305a 

Hamid al-Dawlah, see Hatim b. Ah., Sultan 

Hamid al-Din, Imamic house, 9a, 42b, 43a, 
101a, 102b, 103b, 105a & b, 106b, 144a, 
151a (n), 153a, 155a, 157b, 228b (n), 284b, 
309b (n), 315a, 394a, 531b (n), 533a, 538b 
(n); princes, 78b, 84b, 92b-107c 

Hamid Ghalib, 5b 

Hamud, son of Husayn al-Ahmar, 106b 

Hamilton, Captain Alexander, 109a 

Hammad al-Barbari, 54a, 303b 

Hamuüd al-Maswari, 256b 

Hamud b. Muh. Sharif of Abu ‘Arish, 87a & 
b, 88a 

Banu Hamzah, Zaydi Ashraf/Sayyids, 64b, 
66a, 70b; Sayyid, Amir San‘a’, see 
‘Abdullah b. Dawid 

Hamazah b. Abi Hashim , Zaydi, 58b 

Hamzite branch of Zaydis, 306a; see 
previous entries 

Hanbali rite, 432b 

Hanafi(s), 96b, Sayyid, 144b, school, 144b 

Al-Hanafiyyah, Hakim (Judge) of, 93b. 98b, 
153b; Mufti of, Ahnümi, 72a 

Abu Hanifah, 129b (n) 

Hanzal,132a 

Hanzalah b. Safwan, 128a (n), 132a, 327b, 
345b 

Haras al-Layl, see Shaykh al-Haras 

Hare, John, 5b 

Harff, Arnold von, 536a (n) 

Ibn Harharah, 81a 

Al-Hariri, 10b 

Banu/Bani 'l-Harith, 42a, 45a, 91b, 144b, 
147a (n), 419b, 475a 

Harithi tribes round San‘a’, 42a, 144b 

Harris, Walter B., 95b, 99a, 113b, 114a & b, 
137b 

Harrow, Leonard, 5b 

Harthamah Shar Bamiyan, 54b, 55a 

Harun al-Rashid, Caliph, 23a, 54a, 135b, 
153b, 510b 

Haruriyyah, branch of Khawarij, 52b 

Harut, Jinni, 314a (n); see Marat 

Hasan al-Akwa', Mufti of San‘a’, 98a 

Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Rasul, 130b 
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Al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. al-Imam Yahya Hamid 
al-Din, 164a (n) 

Hasan al-'Amri, see al-‘Amri 

Hasan al-‘Ansi, Chief of Barat tribes, 86a 

Hasan al-Banna’, 102b 

Hasan Basha, see Hasan Pasha 

Al-Hasan b. Faraj b. Hawshab b. Zadan, 
Abu ’l-Qasim, known as Mansur al-Yaman, 
a Küfan, 50a, 56b, 57a & b 

Al-Hasan b. Ishaq, S., 417a, 418a 

Hasan b. Jabir al-‘Affari, S., 33a (n) 

Al-Hasan b. al-Mansur, 80a (n) 

Hasan b. Muh. al-Shatibi, Sh., 370b 

Hasan b. Nuh, Sayyidi, Bohrah, 183b (n) 

Hasan Pasha/Basha, Vezir/al-Wazir, 
Ottoman governor, 72a, 74b, 75a, 135b, 
351b, 352a, 375b, 510a 

Hasan b. al-Qasim, Zaydi Imam, see al- 
Mahdi Hasan 

Al-Hasan al-Sarhi, astronomer, 34b 

Hasan Tahsin, Ottoman governor, 96a 

Hasan al-‘Ulufi Faqih, Wazir, 87a & b 

Al-Hasan b. Yahya Hamid al-Din, Sayf al- 
Islam, 100a, 102a (n) & b, 105 a & b, 106b, 
107b, 150a; Yemen ambassador at 
Washington, 105a 

Al-Hasan, Viceroy, 120a (previous entry 
intended) 

Hasan Zabarah, 5b 

Hasani descendants of *Ali, 340a; see Sharif/ 
Ashraf; Sayyids, etc. 

Hashid confederation, 36b, 41a, 42b (n), 
43a, 84a & b, 85a (n), 86a, 88b, 92a (n) & b, 
94b, 95b, 97a & b (n), 100a (n), 101a, 104b, 
146a, 151a, 155b, 311b, ; Chiefs of, 104b; 
Kabirs of, 97a; Mashayikh of, 86a; Hashidi 
notables, 192a (n); see 'Ali al-Ahmar 

Abu Hashid, ruler of San‘a’, 58a 

Hashim, 303b (n) 

Banu Hashim, 79b, 156a, 358a 

Hashim b. “Abdullah, 303b, 306a 

Hashimis/Hashimites, 79b, 82a, 156b, 420b 
(n), Hashimi class, 561b 

Hashimiyyun, see next previous 

Al-Hathrah, the Crumb, nickname of 
‘Abdullah b. Ah. al-Mahdi, q.v. 

Banü Hatim, 50a & b, 51a, 59a & b, 61a & b, 
63b, 64b; Bani Hatim = Hamdanids, 305a; 
see next following entries 

Ibn Hatim, 130b; see ‘Abdullah b. H.; ‘Ali 
b. H; Ma‘n b. H. 

Hatim b. Ah. b. 'Amran/'Imran b. al-Fadl 
al-Yàmi Hamid al-Dawlah, Sultan Hatim, 
59b, 60a, 130b, 324b 

Hatim b. As'ad, Q., 61a & b 

Hatim b. al-Ghashmi al-Mughallasi, 
Hamdan tribal leader, Sultan, 59a 

Hatim b. al-Humas, 59b 

Hatimis, 50b, 61b, 130a; see Banu Hatim 

Al-Hawashib tribe, 83a 

Haydar Pasha, Ottoman Turkish governor, 
74a & b, 157b (n), 180b (n) 

Hayim son of Sulayman al-Mashriqi, 428b 

Al-Haymi, see ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muh.; 
Ah. b. Muh. 

Al-Haymi, al-Husayn b. Ah., 80b 

Al-Haymi, muhandis, 383b 

Al-Shaykh al-Haymi, 287b; see Muh. b. ‘Alī 

Al-Haythami of Dathinah, 80b, 83a 

Ibn Hayyah, 475b (n) 

Hayyim Habshish, see Habshüsh 

Hayyim Naddaf, Mori, 228a (n) 

Headman of the Bathmen, 522b 

Headman of the Dealers, ‘Aqil al-Muslihin, 
189b 

Headman of the Porters, ‘Aqil al-Hammilin, 
188a, 231b 

Headman of Shararah, 314a 

Headman of the Watch, Shaykh al-Haras, 
see Shaykh 

Hebrew sources, 511b 

Helfritz, Hans, 119a 

Herbert, Aubrey, 115a & b, 138b 

Hibshush, colloquial for Habshush, q.v., 
424a 

Al-Hifafi, builders, 319b 

Himayr, 10b, 20a, 26b, 39a, 40b, 44a (n), 
55a, 124b, 391a; 'Iyal Himyar Amirs, 154a; 
Kings of H., 123b 

Himyar b. al-Harith, 54b, 55a 

Himyari, 3462, 559a; see Bahir 

Himyarites, 37a (n) & b, 38a, 51b 

Hindi, pl. Hunud, Indians, 434b, 435a; see 
Indian 


Hindu, 68a; H. Baniyans, 159b, 180b, 181a; 
see Baniyans; banker, 435b; community, 
228a; merchants, 187b, 432a, 434b; 
traders, 530b (n) 

Hisham, Caliph, 52b, 53a 

Hisham b. al-Qubayb b. Rusah, 59a 

Dhu Hiwal, 55a 

Hogarth, 110b, 116b 

Hollanders, 81b 

Horn, General von, 120b 

Al Hüd, Himyarite family, 311b, 352a 

Hugo, Hubert, 81b 

Banu Hulayfah, Fagihs, 70a 

Al-Humam Abü Zaba, 61b 

Al-Humas b. al-Qubayb b. Rusah, 59b 

Al-Humaydi, Muh., 5b 

Bayt al-Humaydi family, 507a 

Al Humayqan, 83a 

Hungarian, 109a 

Hunud, Indians, 434b, 435a; see Hindi, 
Hindu, Indians 

Huraysh b. Ghazwan, 351a 

Huüriyyah, Sharifah, 97a 

Al-Hurrah al-Malikah, see Arwa bt. Ah. 

Al-Husayn, title for name Muhsin, 428a (n) 

Husam al-Din Lu’lu’, Ayyubid Na’ib, 63b 

Dhü Husayn tribe, of Barat, 72a, 86a (n), 
88b, 96b, 145b, 226b (n) 

Husayn b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Amri, 5a, 77a, 
122b, 151b, 152a, 154b, 310b, 429a (n), 
431b (n), 453b 

Husayn ‘Abdullah al-‘Ansi, Sb 

Husayn Agha, commander of the Yemen 
Hajj, 76b 

Husayn al-Ahjiri, al-Hajj, 275b 

Husayn b. Ah. b. ‘Abdullah b. Muh., b. 
Isma‘il b. Ja'far, Imam of Fatimid Da'wah, 
56b 

Husayn b. Ab., al-Hadi, Zaydi Imam at 
Kawkaban, 91a 

Husayn b. Ah. al-Sayaghi, Q., 5b, 12a, 91b, 
145b, 146a, 148b, 149a, 160a, 163a, 174b, 
177a 

Husayn al-Ahmar, 101b, 106b 

Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-‘Amri, Q., President 
Court of Appeal, 96a & b, 100b 

Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi, 430b 

Al-Husayn b. *Ali b. Abi Talib, 50a, 56b 

Husayn ‘Ali al- Tawil, al-Hajj, 253a, 254a 

Husayn ‘Ali al-Watari, 146b, 147b. 268b 

Husayn of Abi ‘Arish, Sharif, 89b; his 
daughter, 89b 

Husayn al-'Arshi, 98a (n) 

Husayn Bey, Governor of Zabid, 69b 

Husayn Dha‘fan, Q., 421b 

Husayn b. al-Hadi, Zaydi Imam, 418b, 
419b, 420a 

Husayn Hilmi Pasha, Ottoman governor, 
94a, 97b (n), 98a & b, 99b 

Husayn Jaghman, 237b 

Husayn al-Kadas, 256b 

Husayn al-Mahdi, 305a 

Husayn/Hisn b. (al)-Minhal, 54b 

Husayn , son of Imam al-Mu'ayyad, 74a (n) 
&b 

Husayn b. Muh. al-Maghribi al-San'ani 
Qadi San'a', 399b (n), 422b 

Husayn Muh. al-Shami, 309a 

Husayn al-Mugbili, 103b 

Husayn Murshid, 5b 

Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil Ah., S., 92a (n) 

Husayn al-Nihmi, 256b 

Al-Husayn b. al-Qasim b. al-Mu'ayyad, al- 
Mansur, Zaydi Imam, 30b, 84a & b, 86b, 
149b (n), 151a, 157a, 308a, 429a, see also 
al-Mansür 

Husayn al-Rassas,8b 

Husayn al-Rawdi, Usta, 479a (n) 

Husayn b. Sa'id, 425b 

Husayn b. Yahya Hamid al-Din, Sayf al- 
Islam, 102b, 103a 

Al-Husayn b. Salamah, Amir, 344b, 361b 

Husayn b. al-Sha'if, 26a 

Husayn al-Sharafi, 429b 

Husayn, al-Sharif, 75b 

Husayn al-Waysi, 101b 

Al-Husayn b. Yahya al-Sahuli, Sharaf al- 
Din, Hakim San‘a’, 180a (n), 227b (n), 
432b, 433a 

Husayn al-Ziraji, 287b 

Bani Hushaysh, 42a, 91b, 228a (n), 255a, 
271a, 313a, 559a 

Hushayshi tribes round San‘a’, 42a 


Ibadis, 10b 

Ibbis (people of Ibb), 175a 

Iberian Jesuits, 108a 

Iblis, 166b 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abdullah, Amir at San‘a’, 524b 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abdullah, Zaydi Amir, 66b 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abdullah b. Talhah al- 
Hajabi, 54a 

Ibrahim = Abraham the Prophet, 310a 

Ibrahim al-Hindi al-San‘ani, 432a 

Ibrahim al-Ifriqi, 54b 

Ibrahim b. Khalaf, Yu'firid General, 56a & b 

Ibrahim al-Mahatwari, S., see al-Mahatwari 

Tbrahim Mufaddal, 5b 

Ibrahim b. Muh. b. Yu‘fir, 55b, 324a 

Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muh. b. ‘Ali b. 
Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 54b 

Ibrahim son of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah 
Sharaf al-Din Yahya, 361a (n) 

Ibrahim Pasha/Basha, Turco-Egyptian 
Commander, 83a, 88b, 89a & b 

Ibrahim son of Sahib al-Mawahib, 85a 

Ibrahim b. Sulayman b. ‘Uqbah b. Muslim 
al-Bahili, 54a; variant name, 54a (n) 

Ibrahim b. Yahya al-Sahuli, Q., 79b, 156b 

Ibrahim son of Imam Yahya, Sayf al-Islam, 
104a 

Ibrahim Abu 'l-Zahrayn, Sh., 173a (n) 

‘Idhar, of Hashid, 42b (n) 

Idrisi, the, of ‘Asir, 100a; see Muh. b. ‘Ali 

Idrisi(s), 97a; tarigah, 97a 

Idris b. ‘Abdullah b. Dawud, 66b 

Al-Ikwan al-Muslimun, 9a 

Ilisharah Yahdab, 37a & b (n), 122a, 123b 

Ilmugah, pre-Islamic diety, 37a & b 

Al-‘Imad, title for name Yahya 

‘Imad al-Dawlah Yahya b. Muh., 80a (n) 

‘Imad al-Din, see Yahya b. Salih al-Sahuli 

Imam al-Mihrab, 233b 

Imam of Oman, see Sultan b. Sayf 

Imam of Tabaristan, see Utrüsh 

‘Imran b. al-Fadl al-Yami, Hamdani tribal 
leader, 58b. 59a 

‘Imran b. al-Humas, 60a 

Imra'u 'l-Qays, 556a 

Bani ‘Inan, Mashayikh, 42b (n) 

India, King of, 81b, Sultan of, 358a, 504b 
Indian(s), 83a, 109a, 432a, 434b, 435a & b; 
jewellers, 539b; merchants, 89b; traders, 

530b (n) 

Ingrams, W. Harold, 119a, 169a 

Inqriz, English, 79a (n) 

Inspector of Wagfs, 88b; of Internal Waqfs, 
428b, 429a; of al-Awqaf al-Kharijiyyah, 
98b, 153b 

‘Iraqi, Jewish family name, 391a, 417a (n) 

Iraqi writer (Mohammed Hasson), 424a 

‘Irfan Shahid, 39b 

Al-'Iryani, see ‘Abd al-Rahman 

‘Isa b. Yazid al-Jalüdi, 54b 

Ishaq b. al-‘Abbas b. Muh. b. ‘Ali b. 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, 54b 

Ishàq al-Dhimmi al-Sayyani, 229b & (n) 

Ishàq b. Ibrahim, Ziyadid, 304b 

Ishaq b. Musa b. Isa b. Musab. Muh. b. ‘Ali 
b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, 54b 

Iskandar b. Husam al-Kurdi, Amir, 351a, 
352a, 372b 

Islamic modernists, Egyptian, 102a (n) 

Isma‘il, Zaydi Imam, see al-Mutawakkil 
Isma'il 

Ismail, Turkish vali, 149b (n) 

Ismail b. ‘Ali al-Akwa', 5a, 27a, 32b, 33a, 
43a, 146a (n), 150b, 151a (n), 163a, 165a & 
b (n), 166a, 176b, 177a, 179a, 182b (n), 
183a (n) & b (n), 185a (n), 186b (n), 188a (n) 
& b (n), 189a, 190a (n) & b (n), 191a (n) &b 
(n), 192a (n) & b (n), 225a (n), 226b (n), 
227a (n), 228a (n), 229a (n) & b (n), 232a-b 
(ns), 233a (n) & b (n), 235a, 238a (n), 278b, 
286a (n), 312b, 314b, 395a (n), 423a, 425a 
& b. 426a (n) 

Isma'il Hafiz Pasha, Ottoman governor, 
92b, 99a 

Isma Haqqi Pasha, Ottoman governor, 
112b 

Ismail b. Muh. Ghumdan, S., 275b 

Isma‘il b. Abi Yu'fir, 58b, 59a 

Isma‘ili(s), see Fatimi Tayyibis; Ismaili 
chief, 92a; Isma‘ilis of Najran, Yam, 93b; 
see Da‘, Dawudis; Hamdan; Sulaymanis 

Isma‘il b. al-Qasim, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 
Allah, Zaydi Imam, 27b-28a, 78a & b. 
155a, 180b, 182b, 192b (n), 278a, 307a (n) 


& b, 399a & b (n), 420b, 432a, 434a 
Isma‘il b. Tughtakin, al-Mu‘izz, Ayyubid, 
61b, 62a & b, 63a (n), 305b, 306a, 397b 

Isma‘il b. Yahya al-Siddiq, Q., 24a 

Itakh al-Turki, 54b, 55a, 303b, 306a 

Italian(s), 96b, 97a (n), 105a, 112b, 117a & 
b, 1192, 1202, 177a, 247b, 290b 

Italy, King of, 99a (n), 112b 

Al-‘Tyani, 313a 

Al-‘Tyani; see al-Qasim b. ‘Ali 

*Izz al-Din, Sadah family, 43a 

‘Izz al-Din Muh., son of Zaydi Imam, 63b 

‘Izz al-Islam, 28b, 29a, 30b, 82a, 157b 

‘Izz al-Islām/al-‘Izz, Muh. b. al- 
Mutawakkil, 399b, 400a 

‘Izzat Pasha, Ottoman governor, 308b 

Al-‘Izzi, title for name Muh., 428a (n) 

Al-‘Izzi; see Salih al-Sinaydār 


Jabir Rizq al-Kawkabani, poet & musician, 
104b 

Bani Jabr, 418b 

Jacob, Col. Harold, 97b. 419b, 423b 

Jacob, Prophet, 109a 

Dhu Jadan al-Himyari, 123a (n) 

Jadd al-Imam Yahya, see Muh. b. Hashim 
Mansur 

Ja‘far b. ‘Abdullah, al-Kathiri, 81a & b 

Ja'far b. Dinar, 55a, 303b 

Ja'far Jawush, 76a 

Abii Ja‘far al-Mansur, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 46a 

Ja'far al-Midfa‘i, 103b (n) 

Ja'far Pasha, Ottoman governor, 72b, 73a, 
78b, 79a 

Jaghman; see Muh. 

Al-Jahiz, 162b (n) 

Ja'ifi, 26b 

Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, 68b; see Nasser 

Jamal al-Dawlah Kawbah, 63b 

Jamal Jamil, Ra’is, 103a & b 

Jamali, title name for ‘Ali, 428a (n) 

Ibn Ja‘man, Shafi‘i Mufti, 400b, 424a & b, 
428a (n), 432a 

Jamme, A., 165b (n) 

Al-Janadi, 57b (n), 324a & n & b, 346a 

Janb tribe, 59b, 60a, 61a, 68a, 156a 

Al-Jarakish = Circassians, 68b, 69b, 70a; 
Mamluk Jarakisah, 230b (n) 

Al-Jarashi family, 400b, 424a & (n); see 
Musa 

Jarir, poet, 278b (n) 

Jarir b. ‘Abdullah al-Bajali, 53b 

Jariyah b. Qudamah, 391b 

Bani Jarmüz, 475a (n) & b. 477a, 484a 

Al-Jarmiizi, historian, 27a, 29a, 30a, 79a, 
80a, 148a, 171a, 180b, 231b (n), 432a, 433b 

‘Iyal Jassar, 320a 

Jawharah, slave-woman’s name, 87b (n) 

Jawneli, 421b (n) 

Jawushiyyah of the Sublime Porte, 71a, 76a 

Ibn al-Jawzi, 504a 

Abu 'l-Jayyash, 23a 

Al-Jazari, 61b; see Shihab al-Din al-Jazari 

Al-Jazzar, ‘Ali-id, rebel, 54b 

Jeremiah, 111a 

Jesuits, 72a, Iberian Jesuits, 108a 

Jesus, 44b, 48b 

Jethro, see Shu'ayb 

Jews), 11b (n), 42b (n), 44b, 45a, 46b, 69a, 
72a, 82a & b, 83a, 90b, 95b, 96a, 103b, 
108b, 109a, 1102, 111a & b, 113a & b, 114a 
& b, 1152, 1162, 1172, 1192, 133a & b, 
135b, 136b, 137a & b, 146b, 147b, 149a, 
150b, 151b (n), 156a, 1572, 158a, 159a & b, 
162a, 164a, 167b, 168b, 169a & b, 170b (n), 
172b, 175b, 176a, 177a, 178a (n), 180b (n), 
183b, 184b, 190a (n), 226a & b (n), 227b & 
(n), 228a & (n) & b, 229b & (n), 230b (n), 
235a & b, 236a & b, 237a & b, 239a & b (n), 
259b, 278b, 308a, 314b, 316b (n), 317a & b, 
320b (n), 321b, 353b, 356b, 391a-431b, 
433b, 4343a & b, 435b, 436a, 461b, 484b, 
486b, 487a, 496b, 507a & b, 510a, 516a, 
522b, 530a (n) & b, 532b (n), 533a, 536a 
(n), 539a (n), 543b, 545a (n), 551a & (n) &b 
(n), 552a (n), 553b, 557b (n), 562a; 
Mashayikh of, 418a, 426b, 427a; Shaykh 
of, 417a; Jews of (Süq) 'Aqil, 159b, 162a, 
181a & b, 228a, 238a; of Khaybar, 231a (n) 

Jewish, see Jews; children, 527b; girl, 177a; 
headmen, 425a, woman/women, 114b, 
177a, 230a, 237b (n) 

Jinn, 26b, 91a, 120b, 166b, 320b, 522a, 557b 

Al-Jirafi, historian, 84a, 90a, 100b 


Bayt al-Jirafi, 26a 

Jones, Marsden, 251a 

Johnson, Eric R., British political officer, 
172a (n) 

Joseph al-Qati'i, Mori, 133b (n), 392a (n) 

Joseph, Prophet, 115b 

Jourdain, John, 78b, 108b, 493b 

Juhani tribesman, 43b 

Banu Jurat, 36b 


Ibn Kabalah, 57a (n); variant Kayalah, 57a 
(n) 

Kabir, chief; see Bakil tribes 

Al-Kamil, Ayyubid, 305b 

Al-Karim, merchant group, 231b (n) 

Kathiri Sultan, 80b, 81a; see Badr b. 
‘Abdullah; Badr b. ‘Umar; Ja‘far 

Katib al-Suq; see Clerk of the Market 

Kawakibi, political writer, 101a (n), 102a (n) 

Al-Kawashi astronomer, 34a & b 

Kawkaban, Amir of, 157a; Lord of, 156b; 
K. Sayyid, 149b (n) 

Kaywan, kaykhiya, 71a 

Kennedy, Sylvia, 529a (n) 

Kerr, 109a 

Khadim class (pl. Akhdàm, q.v.), 423b 

Al-Khafanji; see ‘Ali b. Hasan 

Khafatim, Turkish troops, 55b; see 
Khuftumi 

Ibn Khaldün, 535a (n) 

Khalid b. Said b. al-‘As, 53a 

Khalid b. al-Walid, 52a, 53a 

Khalifah, 236b; see Muh. b. Yahya 

Al-Khalil, prosodist, 312a 

Khan of Mecca, 173b 

Kharijis, 96a; see Khawarij 

Bayt al-Khattaf, 231b (n) 

Ahl al-Khatwah, 560b, 562a; see Ahl al- 
Dahqah 

Khawaja; see Safar 

Khawarij, 40a, 52b; see Kharijis 

Khawja Hindi, 79a (n) 

Khawlan, tribe(s), 42a, 59b, 72b, 87a, 88b, 
95b, 96b, 101a; confederation, 42a; 
Shaykhs of, 87b (n) 

Khawlani(s), 42b, 77b, 177a 

Khawlanid; see Yahya b. Abi Hashid 

Khawlanids, 305a, 306a 

Abu 'I-Khayr, 320a 

Al-Khazraji, 59a, 64b, 278a 

Khidr Bey, Agha, 70b, 71a 

Khuftumi (sing. of Khafatim ? q.v.), 55b (n) 

Bani 'l-Khums, 254b, 255a, 270a, 315b, 
522b, 530b, 532a (n), 533a 

Ibn Khurdadhbah, 125a 

Khusraw, 531b (n); see Kisra 

Ahl al-Kibs, 556b 

Kibsi(s), 112b. 556b; Al al-Kibsi, 41a 

Kibsi Sayyid(s), 80b (n), 556b & (n); K. 
Sayyid, Qadi of San'a', called Shaykh al- 
Islam, 90b, 149a (n); see ‘Abdullah Lutf 
Allah; Ah. al-Kibsi; Ah. b. Yahya; Lutf 
al-Bari 

King(s) of the Yemen, 169a, 419a 

Al-Kirmili, 150b 

Kisra Anüshirwan, 47a, 51b; see Khusraw; 
his Amir of the Yemen, 47a & b (n) 

Kister, M.]., 311b 

Klaey, E., 259a (n) 

Klein-Franke, Aviva, 236a 

Krenker, von, 48a 

Kruse, Hans, 159a 

Kulayb al-Ahwazi, idol, 46a & b; his wife, 
46a 

Al-Kunj people, 81b 

Kurd(s), 60b, 62a, 63a, 348a; Dhamar 
Kurds, 370b; see Fatimah 


Lake, Col. Maurice, 119a 

Lamarc, Pierre, 116b 

Landberg, C. de, 556b 

Lane, W.E., 516b, 518a (n), 520b (n), 551a 

Lane-Poole, S., 307a 

Al-Laqiyyah, 510a 

Larkin, Colin, 5b 

Lawrence, A.W., 5a 

Al-Laywi (Levi?), Jewish family, 230a & (n), 
425a; see Yahya ha-Laywi 

Banat Lawzah, 561b 

Leslau, W., 400a, 424a 

Levantines, 116a, 117a 

Lewcock, Ronald B., 5a, 11a, 122a 

Lewi family; see al-Laywi 

Liberals, al-Ahrar, 101b, 102a & b, 103a, 
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104a & b, 105b, 560b; Yemeni Liberals, 
158a & b; Aden Liberals, 102a 
Littmann, E., 48a 
Lizah, Auntie, in children's game, 527a 
Lüpke, von, 48a 
Lurf ‘Abbas, S. 253a, 254a 
Lutf Allah b. Jahhaf, 86a (n) 
Lutf Allah b. Mutahhar, 71b 
Lurf al-Bari al-Kibsi, 316b 
Lutfullah b. Ah. al-Sahuli, 433a 


Ma‘ad family, of Hamdan, 133b, 356b & (n) 

Ma'ad b. Kathir al-Shatbi, 153b 

McCarthy, Justin, 137b 

Madhhij, 59b 

Al Madmun, 100a 

Al-Mahatwari, Ibrahim, S., the Magician, 
78a, 83a, 175b. 433b 

Mahdi (unspecified), 531b (n) 

Al-Mahdi, Fatimid Imam, 57b 

Banu Mahdi dynasty of Tihamah; see 
Mahdids 

Al-Mahdi li-Din Allah, early 13th/19th c., 
Zaydi Imam, 164b 

Al-Mahdi ‘Abbas mid 19th c., Zaydi Imam, 
90b 

Al-Mahdi li-Din Allah al-Abbas b. al- 
Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil 'ala Allah al- 
Qasim, Zaydi Imam, 23b, 24a, 33b (n), 83a 
(n), 85a - 86b, 109b, 144a, 151a, 152a, 172a, 
188a & (n), 240a, 306b, 307b, 308a, 315a, 
316b (n), 317b, 3672, 383b, 384b, 394a, 
418a, 429a (n) & b (n), 434a, 492a, 507b 

Al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil Ah. 
b. al-Mansur ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, 
Zaydi Imam, 87a, 88a - b, 179b & (n), 180b, 
381a; see ‘Abdullah b. al-Mutawakkil 

Al-Mahdi Ah., late 8th/14th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 371a & b 

Al-Mahdi Ah. b. al-Hasan, Zaydi Imam, 
79b, 82a & b, 175b, 392b (n), 399b (n) 

Al-Mahdi Hasan al-Qasim, Zaydi Imam, 
175b 

Mahdi b. Husayn al-Kibsi, S., 430b; or 
Muh. b. Husayn (?), 430b (n) 

Al-Mahdi Muh. b. Ah. b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Qasim, known as Sahib al-Mawahib, Zaydi 
Imam, 79b, 82b - 83b, 84a, 85a, 86a & b, 
239b (n), 240a, 306b, 307b, 420b, 428a; 
assumes title al-Nasir, then al-Hadi, then 
al-Mahdi, 82a, 307b; known as Sahib al- 
Sijdah, 82b 

Al-Mahdi (Muh.) b. al-Mansur, Amir al- 
Mu'minin, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 53b, 303b, 
306a, 324a, 348a 

Al-Mahdi Muh. b. al-Mutahhar b. Yahya b. 
Rasul Allah, 14th c., Zaydi Imam, 65b, 
66a, 312a 

Mahdids, 50a, 61a & (n) 

Mahfuz b. Ah. b. Tahir, 244a 

Mahfüz Musa, 426a 

Mahmud Basha, Turkish governor, 71a 

Mahmud al-Ghul, 42a 

Mahmud Nadm Bey, Ottoman governor, 
96b, 97a & b (n), 99a & b 

Mahrah, 81a & b; of Socotra, 81b 

Mahri, 504a (n) 

Al-Ma‘iddah, Badu, 81a & b 

Maimonides, 391b, 396a, 397a & b 

Ibn Majah, 501b 

Makarimah (pl. of Makrami (q.v.)) = 
Batiniyyah, 91b 

Abu/Ba Makhramah, 59a, 175b 

Makrami (pl. Makarimah), 84b, 85a (n), 
91b, 92a (n), 100a; Makrami Lord of 
Najran, 90b 

Al-Maktari/Maqtari, ‘Abdullah & ‘A'ishah, 
5b, 26a, 231b (n) 

Maktub-ji, Chief Secretary, 98a, 153b 

Al-Malik al-Afdal, Rasulid, 545a 

Al-Malik al-Ashraf, Rasülid, 130b, 131a (n), 
321b (n) 

Al-Malik al-' Aziz Tughtakin, brother of 
Saladin, Ayyubid, 61a, 165a (n) 

Banü Malik b. Kinanah, 46a 

Al-Malik al-Mansur, title of Nur al-Din 
‘Umar, Rasulid, 64a 

Al-Malik al-Mas'üd; see al-Mas'ud Yusuf 

Al-Malik al-Mujahid, Rasulid, 191a (n), 
252b (n) 

Al-Malik al-Muzaffar, Rasulid, 130b 

Al-Malik al-Wathiq Ibrahim, Rasulid, 65a, 

130b, 131a 

Al-Malik al-Zafir, or al-Zahir, title of Ghazi 


b. Jibril, q.v. 

Maliki school, 176a 

Maltzan, von, 398a (n) 

Mamluk(s), 10b, 42a & b, 68a - 69b, 230b 
(n), 245a; see Jarakisah 

Ibn Mammau, 51a (n) 

Al-Ma'muün, Caliph, 54b 

Ma'mür of the Mint, 236b, 237a & b 

Ma’murs, Turkish, 92b, passim 

Ma‘n, son of Sultan Hatim, 59b 

Ma‘n b. Za’idah b. Mudarras b. Sharik b. 
‘Amir b. Hamman b. Murrah al-Shaybani, 
52b, 53a, 132b, 421a 

Mandean, 562b 

Mansibs, 43a 

Mansub (pl. Manasib), 254b, 255a 

Al-Mansur, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 46a, 52b, 53a, 
125a (n), 303a, 306a, 348a 

Al-Mansür billah, early 7th/13th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 155b 

Al-Mansur ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tanukhi, 
54b, 55a; variant, 54b (n) 

Al-Mansür ‘Abdullah b. Hamzah, see 
*Abdullah 

Al-Mansür ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi ‘Abbas, Zaydi 
Imam, 317b, 394a, 4182, 4292, 4683; see 
‘All b. ‘Abbas 

Al-Mansur ‘Ali b, al-Mahdi ‘Abdullah, 
Zaydi Imam, 89a, 110a & b, 149a(n), 309b, 
419a; takes title al-Mutawakkil, 90a 

Al-Mansür ‘Ali b. Muh., 9th/15th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 370a 

Al-Mansur al-Bayti al-Hajj, 253a, 254a 

Al-Mansür al-Husayn b. al-Mutawakkil al- 
Qasim b. al-Mu’ayyad al-Shahari, Zaydi 
Imam, 79b, 83b, 84b, 109b, 151a, 157a, 
188a (n), 370b, 372b, 384a & b 

Al-Mansur Muh. b. Yahya Hamid al-Din, 
Zaydi Imam, 92b-94b, 98a, 306b, 308b, 
316a 

Al-Mansuür al-Qasim b. al-Husayn, Zaydi 
Imam, 179a (n) 

Al-Mansur al-Qasim b. Muh., Zaydi Imam, 
30b, 43b 

Al-Mansür ‘Umar, Rasulid, 64b, 306b; see 
Nur al-Din ‘Umar & al-Malik al-Mansur 

Al-Mansir Yahya, 4th/10th c., Zaydi Imam; 
72a (n) 

Mansur al-Yaman; see al-Hasan b. Faraj al- 
Mansur b. Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari, 
54a 

Al-Mansurah al-Dhimmi, 420a 

Manzoni, Renzo, 12a, 112b, 113a, 132a, 
137b, 246b, 247a, 510b, 516b. 522b, 551a 

Al-Maqdisi, 129a 

Magqrizi, 51a (n), 173a, 537a (n) 

Al-Maqtari, see al-Maktari 

Mar Petrus, see Peter 

Marie Antoinette, 549a 

Marrani, 229b & (n), 230a 

Marthad Yuhahmid, 37b 

Marur, 314a (n) 

Marwan, Caliph, 53b 

Marwan b. Muh. b. Yusuf al-Thagafi, 53b 

Al-Marwani; see Ah. Husayn 

Masakin du'afa' & hadar, 255b 


* Mashayikh of the Jews, 418a, 426b; see 


Shaykh of the Jews 

Mashayikh al-Qur'an, 95b, 149b (n) 

Mashayikh San‘a’, 39b, 129a, 149a, 153a 

Mashayikh of tribes or localities, 92a & b, 
93b, 94a, 95a & b, 98b, 100a, 146a (n), 151b 
(n), 225b, 422b; Mashayikh & Qadis, 424a; 
M. Baytal-Ahmar, see under Ahmar; M. of 
Bir al-‘Azab, 26a; M. Hashid and Bakil, 
86a; M. Bani ‘Inan, 42b (n); Mashayikh 
al-Mashriq, 183a (n); M of the ‘Usaymat, 
97a; M. of Wadi Shu'ub etc., 24a; 
Mashayikh and Shaykhs of the Yemen, 99b 
(n); see Shaykhs 

Al-Masih, 398b; Al-Masih b. Dawud, 398b; 
al-Masih al-Dajjal, 399a (n); see Messiah(s) 

Master of the Mint (Sahib Dar al-Darb), 
229a (n), 297a, 399b (n) 

Mas'ü, Rasulid Sultan, 66b 

Mas'üd b. ‘Awf al-Kalbi, 53b 

Mas'üd al-Hamdi, Mori, 426b 

Al-Mas'üd Yusuf, Ayyubid, 63b, 64a, 305b 

Al-Mas‘udi, geographer, 130a 

Bani Matar, 42a & b (n), 71a, 148b 

Mawsatah, Sultan of, 85b (n) 

Al-Maydani, 461b 

Mayor of San‘a’, 25b, 98a, 157b 

Mazzucchelli et Perera, firm, 177b (n) 
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Mecca Sharifs; see under Sharif 

Mehmet Effendi; see Shabbatai 

Melchisidek, 111b 

Messiah(s), 111a, 395a, 397b, 398a & b, 
418b; — a;-Masih, 398b; pseudo Messiahs, 
118b (n), 422a 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 78b, 108b, 1093, 
493b 

Ibn Miftah, 530b 

Miles, G.C., 304a, 305b 

Millah, irregular Arab troops raised by 
Turks, 96a 

Millingen, Charles, 112b, 137b 

Mingana, Alphonse, 305b (n) 

Ibn Misad (sic), 244a 

Al-Misri, see Abu Zayd b. Hasan 

Mohammed Hassan, writer, 26b, 419a, 
422a, 423a 

Montagne, Robert, 117a 

Moon God, 484a 

Mori/Móri; see under name following title 

Morier, James, 516b 

Moses, 397b, 422b; = Musa, 422b 

Moshe, Nagid, Headman, 398b 

Mu'adh b. Jabal, 19b, 52a, 53a, 317a 

Bint al-Mu'afa, 278a 

Ibn Mu‘afa, Lord of Sudah, 72b 

Banü Mu'ammar, 155b 

a Caliph, 52a, 53b, 129b(n), 361a 

n) 

Mu'awiyah b. Kindah, 53b 

Al-Mu'ayyad billah al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Zaydi Imam, 90a 

Al-Mu'ayyad ‘Ali, 66a 

Al-Mu’ayyad Dawid b. Yusuf, Rasülid, 
34b, 65b 

Al-Mu’ayyad billah al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Ah. 
b. al-Qasim, Zaydi Imam, 83b 

Al-Mu’ayyad billah Muh. b. al-Mutawakkil 
Isma‘il, Zaydi Imam, 82b, 421b 

Al-Mu’ayyad billah Muh. son of al-Qasim 
al-Kabir, Zaydi Imam, 74a & b, 79a & b, 
80b, 81a, 153a, 277b, 307a (n) & b 

Al-Mu‘azzam Sulayman, Ayyubid, 63b 

Mudrik b. Hatim, 123b 

Mufti, 98b, 151b; of Aden, 107b; of 
Jerusalem, 397a; of Zabid, 424b (n), 
passim; see Hasan al-Akwa‘; Shafii mufti; 
see Ibn Ja‘man 

Mughal, 307b 

Al-Mughirah b. Sha‘b, 53b 

Muhafiz, 236a 

Al-Muhajir b. Umayyah, 323a 

Muhallab al-Shihabi, 130a (n) 

Muhammad, various pronunciations of, 87b 
(n) 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 39a, 40b, 41a, 
46a, 111b, 123b, 150a, 155a, 303b, 310a, 
312a, 313a, 314b, 323a & b, 343b (n), 344a, 
348a, 349b, 397b, 418b (n), 422b & (n), 
430a, 501b; Muhammad al-Amin, 180a, 
182a, 187b (n); see Prophet 

Dhu Muh. tribe(s), 26a 72a, 88b, 96b, 100a, 
145b, 170a (n), 190a (n), 226b (n) 

Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Hadi Dha‘fan, 422b 

Muh. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 426a 

h. ‘Abduh, 101a (n), 102a (n) 

h. ‘Abduh Ghanim, 10b 

Muh. b. ‘Abdullah, 303b 

h. b. ‘Abdullah b. Malik al-Khuza'i, 54a 

Muh. b. ‘Abdullah b. Muhriz, 54b 

b. ‘Abdullah Rawa', Q., 398a 
h. b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, 5b 

Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, Egyptian chargé, 
107b 

Muh. Agha, nicknamed Turkchi Bilmas, 
88b 

Muh. b. Ah al-Bawni, 73a 

Muh. b. (al-Mahdi Ah. b. al-Hasan), 
Commander of the Faithful, 29a 

Muh. b. Ah. Nu‘man, 26a 

Muh. Ah. Qunbulah, 107a 

Muh. al-Akwa', of the Akwa‘ San‘a’, Q., 
236a (n), 315a 

Muh. ‘Amir, Sayd-nà, muqri, Qur'an 
reciter, 316a 

Muh. b. ‘Awn, Sharif of Mecca, 89b 

Muh. ‘Ali, Sharif ‘Izz al-Din, 63a 

Muh. b. ‘Ali Akwa‘, Q., 44b (n), 102a, 105b, 
132b, 153b, 154a, 302a (n) 

Muh. ‘Ali al-Bahri, 256b 

Muh. 'Ali al-Ghurbani, S., 82a 

Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Haymi, Faqih/Q., Governor 
(*amil) of San‘a’, 144a, 179b & (n), 180a, 
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181a, 226a (n) 

Muh. b. ‘Alī al-Idrisi, 97a 

Muh. ‘Ali Nasir al-Maqwali, al-Hajj, 475b 

Muh. ‘Ali Pasha, Governor of Egypt, 68b, 
78b, 87b, 88a & b, 89b, 92a 

Muh. ‘Ali Pasha, Ortoman governor, 96a & 
b, 97b 

Muh. ‘Ali al-Sulayhi, Shafii Sunni, 58a & b 

Muh. b. 'Ali Qays al- Thula'i, Q., 399b 

Muh. ‘Ali al-Shawkani, 87a, 394b 

Muh. ‘Ali al-Shaybani, 256b 

Muh. 'Alial-Washali/Wushali, Zaydi Imam, 
67b 

Muh. al-Ansari al-Nawawi = Q. Abū 
Zakariya’, 399b & n 

Muh. al-Badr, contemporary Zaydi Imam; 
105b - 107b 

Muh. Basha/Pasha, Turkish governor, 73b, 
74a, 230b (n), 381a, 504b 

Muh. b. al-Dahhak, 57b 

Muh. al-Dhahbani, poet, 170b, 559a 

Muh. al-Dhirayrah, 290a 

Muh. Effendi, faqih, 234a 

Muh. al-Ghaffari, S., 42a & b, 158a, 170a, 
186b (n) 

Muh. b. Abi 'l-Gharat, 59b 

Muh. al-Ghashmi, President YAR, 240b 

Muh. al-Hadi, Sayf al-Islam, 97a 

Muh. al-Hakim, S., 173b 

Muh. Hamzah, al-Hajj, 253a, 254a 

Muh. b. Hasan Hatabah, S., 153a 

Muh. b. Hasan b. Nur al-Din, Amir, 65b 

Muh. b. al-Hasan b. al-Imam al-Qasim, 
nephew of al-Imam al-Mutawakkil, 148b, 
191a & b (n), 278a; = Sidi Muh. b. al- 
Hasan, 191b 

Muh. b. Hashim Mansur, Jadd al-Imam 
Yahya, 283b 

Muh. b. Hasan al-Shahid b. al-Mahdi, S., 
429b 

Muh. b. Hatim, author of al-Simt, 65a (n) 

Muh. b. Hatim al-Ghashim al-Mughallasi, 
59a 

Muh. Hayat al-Sindi, Sh., 175b, 176a 

Muh. Haydarah, 32a 

Muh. b. al-Humas, 60a 

Muh. b. Husayn al-Isfahani, 351b 

Muh. b. Husayn of Kawkaban, 429b 

Muh. b. Husayn al-Sayaghi, Q., 394a (n) 

Muh. b. al-Husayn Tilha, 429b 

Muh. b. Ibrahim, Q., 399b 

Muh. b. Ibrahim al-Hashimi, 54a 

Muh. b. Ibrahim al-Sahuli, Q., 400a & (n), 
542b 

Muh. b. Idris b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah al-Hamzi, 
Sidi, 327b 

Muh. b. Ishaq, al-Nasir, Zaydi Imam, 84a & 
b 


Muh. b. Isma'il-Amir, al-Badr, S., famous 
'alim, 84a, 85b, 86a & b, 151a, 152a, 156a, 
157a - b & (n), 175b, 236a; known as al- 
Badr, q.v.; Ibn al-Amir, 236a 

Muh. b. ‘Izz al-Din al-Mu'ayyadi, S., 153a 

Muh, ‘Izzat, Turkish wali, governor, 30a 

Muh. Abu Jabir, Sh., 419b 

Muh. b. Ja‘far b. Dinar, 55a 

Muh. Jaghman, Q., Mufti, 95a & b, 98b 

Muh. Jawush, 75b 

Muh. b. Khalid b. Barmak/al-Barmaki, 20a 
& b, 23a, 52b, 54a, 124b (n), 244b, 303a 

Muh. Luqman, editor, 103b (n) 

Muh. b. Lutf al-Sabahi, Q., Minister of 
Awgaf, 152b 

Muh. b. Mahan, 54b 

Muh. son of Imam al-Mahdi ‘Ali b. Muh. 
called Salah al-Din, 8th/14th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 370a & b; see Salah al-Din 

Muh. b. Muh. b. Ah. b. Janah al-Damadi 
al-Qadiri, Sh., 375b 

Muh. b. Muh. al-Bilayli, Sh., Mayor San‘a’, 
25a, 30a, 98a 

Muh. b. Muh. al-Wazir, S., Hakim al- 
Magam, 144a 

Muh. b. Muhibb ‘Alamah, al-Haijj, 428b 

Muh. al-Muntasir, son of Imam al-Qasim 
al-Mukhtar, 327b 

Muh. b. al-Mutawakkil, ‘ala Allah al-‘Izz, 
399b; see al-Mu’ayyad 

Muh. b. Muzaffar, 303b 

Muh. b. Nasir, 9th/15th c., Zaydi Imam, 
156a 

Muh. al-Qadi, 256b 

Muh. b. al-Qasim, Abu ‘Ali, 304b 

Muh. Rashid, 101a (n) 


Muh. al-Rifa‘i, S., Syrian mufti, 93a 

Muh. b. Said al-Kinani, 54a 

Muh. al-Sahuli, Q., 88b 

Muh. b. Salah, S., of Jizan, Amir al-Hajj of 
the Y., 80b 

Muh. Salih al-Sahüli, Q. 233a 

Muh. b. Salih al-Sinaydar, al-Hajj, 275b, 
278a 

Muh. al-Sayrafi, al-Hajj, 275b 

Muh. al-Shàmi, 103b 

Muh. b. Sulayman al-Kufi, 158a (n), 170b 

Muh. al-‘Ubaydi, 240b 

Muh. al-‘Ulufi, 106b 

Muh. b. Yahya, Khalifah, 19th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 237a & b 

Muh. b. Yahya Hamid al-Din, see al- 
Mansur billah 

Muh. b. Yu'fir, 55b, 125b, 127a (n), 129b, 
304a, 324a 

Muh. b. Yusuf, 52a, 53b, 134b 

Muh. al-Zalab, 256a 

Muh. Zayd, Shaykh, 33a (n) 

Muh. b. Zayd b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al- 
Maddan al-Harithi, 53a & b; variants, 53b 
(n) 

Muh. b. Ziyad al-San'ani, 45a 

Muhsin b. Ah, see al-Mutawakkil Muhsin 

Muhsin b. ‘Ali Mu'id, Shaykh, ‘Aqil, 
Governor of San‘a’, 91a & b. 92a & b, 98a, 
149a, 238a, 420a 

Muhsin b. Muh. Fayi', Sidi, 368a 

Muhsin b. al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il, 153a (n) 

Muhtadi, convert, 422a; see Muslimani 

Mu ‘id, 320a 

Bayt Mu'd, dallals, 162b 

Mu ‘id al-Qubay', police chief, 149b, 151a 

Al-Mu‘izz, see Isma‘il son of Tughtakin 

Al-Mujahid ‘Ali, Tahirid Sultan, 65b, 67a 

Mujahid al-Nawfani, 5b 

Ibn al-Mujawir, geographer, 12a, 23a, 25a, 
75a, 130b, 131b, 132b, 135a, 277b, 306a 

Al-Mukarram Ah, 58b, 59a 

Mundy, Martha, 10b, 12a 

Al-Mugbili, 531b (n) 

Murad tribe, 83a, 103a 

Murad III, Ottoman Sultan, 307a 

Murad IV, Ottoman Sultan, 307a 

Murad Basha, Ottoman governor, 26b, 71a, 
72a, 150b, 157b, 325b, 334a, 375b 

Murjan, slave name, 87b (n) 

Al-Murtada, author of al-Bahr al-zakhkhar, 
151b, 240b, 421b 

Musa, see Moses 

Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, 52a, 53a 

Musa al-Jarashi, 238b 

Musa al-'Uzayri, 394b 

Al-Mus'abayn tribe, 83a 

Mus'id, butcher name, see Sa‘d, Sa'id 

Muslim, Traditionist, 398a (n) 

Muslim Brothers, 102b 

Muslimani, convert, 398a (n), 422a; cf. 
Muhtadi 

Al-Musta‘in, ‘Abbasid, 153b 

Al-Mustakfi, ‘Abbasid, 304b 

Al-Mustansir, Fatimid Caliph of Egypt, 58a 

Mustafa I, Ottoman Sultan, 307a (n) 

Mustafa, dentist, 532a (n) 

Mustafa ‘Ali, Turkish author, 73b 

Mustafa al-Amin, Muh. the Prophet, 233a 

Mustafa ‘Asim Pasha, Ottoman governor, 
71b, 98a, 113a, 247a 

Mustafa Effendi al-Qaysarli, Mayor of 
San‘a’, 98a, 157b, 185b 

Mustafa ‘Izzat, Ottoman Amir, 69b 

Mut‘ab/Muhsin b. ‘Abdullah al-Faqih, 53a 

Al-Mu'tadid Ah., ‘Abbasid, 303b 

Al-Mutahhar b. Muh. al-Mutahhar, late 
14th c., Zaydi Imam, 327b 

Al-Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din, 16th c., 
Zaydi Imam, 70a & b, 71a & b, 72a, 173a; 
called by Turks ‘Shaykh M.', 71b 

Murahhar Sa‘id Dubarah, 5b 

Mutarrif b. Mazin, 153b 

Al-Mu'tasim, ‘Abbasid, 54b 

Al-Mutawakkil, ‘Abbasid, 54b, 55a 

Bayt al-Mutawakkil, 41a 

Al-Mutawakkil Ah. b. ‘Ali, Zaydi Imam, 87a 
- 88a, 188a (n), 308a 

Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi 
“Abdullah, first called al-Mansür (q.v.), 
Zaydi Imam, 90a 

Al-Mutawakkil b. ‘All b. al-Qasim, 83a 

Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah, Isma l b. al- 
Qasim, Zaydi Imam, 78a, 80a -82a, 148a & 


b, 149a, 156a, 157b, 170a, 172b, 392b; see 
Isma‘il b. al-Qasim 

Al-Mutawakkil Muh. b. Yahya, Zaydi 
Imam, 89b, 90a, 317b 

Al-Mutawakkil al-Muhsin b. Ah., Zaydi 
Imam, 91b, 92a, 418b 

Al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim b. al-Husayn, 
Zaydi Imam, 79b, 83b, 84a - b, 100b (n), 
109b, 136b, 137a, 149b, 156b, 179a, 182a, 
3082, 383a, 417a & b (n), 418a, 505a, 543b 

Al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim b. Muh., the 
Great; see under al-Qasim 

Al-Mutawakkil *ala Allah Yahya Sharaf al- 
Din, 10th/16th c., Zaydi Imam, 69a, 70b, 
307a, 321a, 361a & b, 365b, 369a, 370a, 
373a 

Mu*tazilis, 78b, 312a 

A]-Mu'tazz, Abu ‘Abdullah, ‘Abbasid, 303b 

Al-Mutr', ‘Abbasid, 304b, 305a 

Muti‘ Dammaj, 102a 

Al-Muwaffaq, brother of al-Mu'tamid, 
“Abbasid, 303b 

Al-Muzaffar, see al-Muzaffar Yusuf 

Al-Muzaffar b. Hajj, 303b 

Al-Muzaffar Hasan b. Dawud, 65b, 66a 

Al-Muzaffar b. Yahya al-Kindi, 54b 

Al-Muzaffar Yusuf b. ‘Umar I, Rasülid 
Sultan, 22b, 34a 

Al-Muzaffar Yusuf b. al-Mansur ‘Umar II, 
Rasulid Sultan, 64b, 65a & b, 66b, 306b 


Nabateans, 496a 

Al-Nabighah, 43b 

Nafi‘, Qur'an reader, 316b 

Nagid = nasi’, Jewish headman, 398b, 426b 

Al-Nahrawali, historian, 70b, 71a 

Na'ib, Turkish; see al-Tarabulsi 

Na’ib al-'Amil/'Aqil, Deputy, 190a 

Na‘im; see Nu‘aym 

Najahid(s), 58b, 59a; Zaydi-Najahid army, 
58a 

Najashi, 45a, 47a 

Najdis, 87a 

Nakhibis, 81a 

Napoleon, 87a; see Bonaparte 

Nagib; see Almas 

Nagibs of Yathrib, 41a, 43b 

Nasha'karib Ya'man Yuharhib, 37b 

Nashwan b. Sa‘id, 39a, 124b, 232b (n) 

Al-Nasir, 4th/10th c., Zaydi Imam, 153b 

Al-Nasir, see ‘Abdullah b. al-Hasan, Zaydi 
Imam 

Nasir of Anis, Sharif, 82b 

Al-Nasir Ayyub, 62b, 63a 

Al-Nasir li-Din Allah, or Nasir al-Din, title 
taken by Imam Ah. Hamid al-Din, 86b (n), 
103a & b, 104a 

Al-Nasir li-Din Allah, title assumed by al- 
Mahdi Muh. b. Ah., Sahib al-Mawahib, 
307b (n) 

Nasir b. Juzaylan, 84a & b 

Nasir b. Mabkhut al-Ahmar. of Bayt al- 
Ahmar of Hashid, 43a, 94b, 97a, 100a (n) 

Al-Nasir Muh. 14th c., Zaydi Imam, 306b 

Al-Nasir; see Muh. b. Ishaq 

Nasir b. Nasir Mabkhut, 100a 

Al-Nasir; see Salah al-Din Muh. 

Nasir al-Wahidi, Sultan, 423b 

Nasser, President UAR, 77b, 97b, 99a, 105a 
& b, 106a, 107a & b, 560b; see Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasir 

Nayib al-Majzarah, Deputy of Meat Market, 
232b & (n) 

Nazih al-Mu'ayyad al-‘Azm, 1482, 149b, 
150b, 163b, 168b, 169a, 177a, 239a, 418b, 
419b, 420b, 421b, 423a, 424a & b & (n), 
425a, 468b, 501b, 522b 

Nazir al-Waqf/Awqaf, 99a, 319a, passim 

Nebuchadnezzar, 112a 

Niebuhr, Carsten, 12a. 79a. 84a, 85b (n), 
86b, 109b, 110a, 111a, 112b, 129b, 131a 
(n), 137a (n), 146b (n), 159b, 245b, 246a 
(n), 277b, 308a, 434b, 492a, 493b, 510b, 
533a & b & (n) 

Al-Nihimi, 152b 

Nihm tribe, 41a (n), 88b 

Nizar, 40b 

Noah, 109a, 114b 

Normans, 420b 

Nu'aym/Na'im b. Waddah al-Azdi, 54b, 
303b 

Nubah slaves, 83b 

Abu ‘l-Nujud, 53b 

Al-Nu'man b. Bashir al-Ansari, 53a 


Nunn, E.W., 172a (n) 

Nunu family, 236a (n); see Yahya 

Abu Nuqtah, Wahhabi, 87a 

Nur al-Din, Zankid ruler of Syria, 60b 

Nur al-Din ‘Umar, al-Malik al-Mansur, 
Rasulid Sultan, 63b, 64a 

Nuri Sa‘id, 103b (n) 

Nusayr, dallal family of Shibam 
(Hadramawt), 163a 

Niitzel, 306b 

Dhu Nuwas, 45a, 51b, 391a 


Oman, Imam of, 81a; see Sultan b. Sayf, 
Sultan of, 81b (n) 

Omanis, 81a & b 

Orthodox Caliphs; see Caliph 

Ottoman(s), 10b, 26b, 43b, 69a & b, 76a & 
b, 78b, 80a & b, 94a, 97b (n), 99b, 148a (n), 
152b (n), 171a, 177a & b, 305b, 307a & b, 
308b, 379a & b, 315a, 395b, 398a, 400a (n), 
510a, 516b, 524a; O. army, 505b; O. 
authorities, 114b, 115b; O. Government, 
237b; O. Governor(s), 72b, 73a, 78b, 79a, 
92b, 96b, 97a, 99a (n) & b, 150b, 308b, 
325a, 334a, 345a, 351b, 370b, 381a; O. 
First Occupation of, 77b, 78b, 79b, 116a, 
144b, 146b, 157b, 158b, 171a, 245a, 277b, 
315a (n), 418b, 524a; O. Second 
Occupation of, 77b, 78b,92a, 150b, 153a & 
b, 158b, 171a, 177b, 179a (n), 180a & b, 
247a, 315a, 421b, 435a, 461b, 505b, 543a; 
O. Pasha, 510a, see under individual 
Pashas; Sultan(s), 69a, 72a, 81b, 87b, 88b, 
3082, 398b; style, 375b, 377b; work, 345a; 
see Turks 

Ottoman Turks, 9a & b, 42a & b, 91b, 145a, 
148a (n) & b, 149a (n) & b (n), 155a, 156a, 
177a, 290b; see Turks 

Ozbaran, Salih, 74b 


Paez, Pedro, 1082, 135b 

Pasha of Egypt, 88a & b, 89b 

Pasha of Jeddah, 83a 

Pasha of the Yemen, 108b, passim 

Passama, 111b 

Persia, Shah of, 81b (n), 83a 

Persian(s), 19b, 52a, 53b, 109a, 113a, 125a 
(n), 154a, 157a (n), 308a, 311b, 323b, 352a, 
434b, 496b; see Abna'; P. Emperor, 51b; 
general, 55a, governors, 51b 

Peter; see Petrus 

Petrie, Dr., 119a 

Petrus (Peter), Mar, Bishop of San'a', 45a 

Pious Ancestors; see al-Salaf al-Salih 

Pitt, Caroline, 5b 

Plantagenet ruler, 420b 

Playfair, 86b, 90b 

Pope, G.C., 319b (n) 

Popham, Sir Hope, 87a 

Porte, Sublime, 71a, 74a, 76a, 88b, 89b, 90a, 
92a, 137b i 

Porters, Headman of; see 'Aqil al-Hammalin 

Portuguese, 47b, 68a & b, 69b, 81b, 108a 

Premier of the Yemen; see ‘Abdullah b. 
Husayn al-‘Amri 

Premier of the YAR, 158b 

President of USA, 99b (n) 

President of YAR, 104b, 107b, 240b 

Pringle, Dr., 87a, 110b 

Pride, Elizabeth, 5b 

Prophet, 19b, 33b, 39a, 40a & b, 41a, 42a, 
43a & b, 46a, 49b, 51b, 52a, 71a, 77a, 78a & 
b, 86a, 90b (n), 93a & b, 111b, 113b, 123a, 
125a (n), 128a, 129b, 131a, 148a, 150a, 
1552, 158b, 164b (n), 170a (n) & b (n), 180a 
(n), 228b (n), 233a, 237a, 251a, 278b, 303b 
(n), 310b, 311b, 312a & b, 313a, 317a & b, 
351b, 361a, 397b, 398a (n), 399b (n), 418a, 
430a, 531a (n) & b (n), 554a (n), 556a, 558a 
(n) & b (n), 561b; see Apostle; Muhammad; 
House of the P., 78a & b 


Al-Qabudan; see ‘Ali al-Q. 

Qadi, pl. Qudah, social class, 43a, 316b, 
561b, passim; Q. houses, 104b, Sayyids & 
Qadis, 192a (n), 238b 

Qadi, of Barat, 86a & b; of San‘a’, 149a (n), 
154a, passim 

Qadi, Grand (Qadi 'I-Qudah), 86b, 87a 

Qadi Raghib, 99b 

Qafih, Joseph, (Chief) Rabbi, 236a & b (n), 
237a (n) & b (n), 392a, 497b 

Qafih, Yahya, Rabbi, 395b, 396a & b 

Qahtan, 9a, 40b, 55a, 125b (n), 311a (n); cf. 


‘Adnan 

Qahtani, 42a (n) 

Qala’tin, 537a (n) 

Al-Qalis b. Sharahbil b. ‘Amr Dhi Ghumdan 
b. Ili Sharah, 44b (n), 123b 

Qalqashandi, 51a (n) 

Qarah, Sultan of, 85b (n) 

Qaramani; see Safar 

Qaramitah; see Qarmatians 

Al-Qarda'i; see ‘Ali al-Q. 

Bayt al-Qaridi, dallals, 162b 

Qarmatians/Qarmatis, pl. Qaramitah, 10b, 
40a & b, 50a (n), 56b, 92a (n), 130a, 304b, 
350a, 375a; see ‘Ali b. al-Fadl al-Qarmati 

Qas'ah, builder family, 319b 

Al-Qasim, house of, Al Qasim, Zaydis, 82b, 
85b, 94b, 278a; al Qasim Amirs, 82b 

Al-Qasim, 4th/10th c., Zaydi Imam, 57b 

Al-Qasim, uncle of 19th c. Zaydi Imam al- 
Mansür 'Ali, 89a 

Al-Qasim b. Ah. al-Sayyid al-Imam, Zaydi 
governor, 28b 

Al-Qasim b. 'Alial-'Iyani, Zaydi Imam, 26a, 
28b, 83a, 433b 

Qasim Ghalib, author, 157a (n), 239a 

Qasim b. Husayn al-‘Izzi Abu Talib, Sidi, 
Nazir al-Awgaf, 428b 

Al-Qasim b. al-Husayn; see al-Mutawakkil 
‘ala Allah al-Qasim 

Al-Qasim b. Isma‘il, 54b 

Qasim b. Ja‘far, Sharif, Zaydi, 58b 

Al-Qasim b. Muh. al-Mansur billah, Zaydi 
Imam; see al-Mansur 

Al-Qasim b. Muh. al-Kabir, al-Mutawakkil 
al-Qasim the Great, Zaydi Imam, 72a & b, 
73a, 74a, 78a, 79a & b, 82b, 86a, 87b, 88b, 
175b, 192a (n), 317b (n); house of al-Qasim, 
87b, 88b. 

Al-Qasim al-Mukhtar, Zaydi Imam, 327b 

Qasim Munassar, 147b (n) 

Al-Qasim b. ‘Umar al-Thagafi, 53b 

Qasimi, follower or member of the house of 
al-Qasim the Great, 91b, 400a; Qasimi 
Dawlah, 86a 

Qataban, King of, 165b 

Al-Qa‘tabi, 170a 

Al-Qati'‘l; see Joseph 

Bayt al-Qarta*, 148b, 270a 

Qays b. Yazid al-Sa‘di al-Tamimi, 53b 

Qaysar, Byzantine Emperor, 47a 

Al-Qifayl, dallal family of Shibam 
(Hadramawt), 163a 

Qitham b. ‘Ubaydullah b. al-‘Abbas, child 
martyr, 361a 

Qorah, 418a, 428a 

Qubay'; see Mu'id 

Banu "l-Qubayb, 59a & b 

Al-Qubayb b. Rusah, 59b, 60a 

Bayt Qubban, 270a 

Al-Qu'dari, 529a, 531b, 533b 

Qudum b. Qadim, 311b 

Quraysh, 39b, 41b (n), 43b 

Al-Qur'an, Shaykh of, 316b 

Al-Qurra’, Shaykh of, 316b; see also Hafs, 
Nafi* 

Qustantin, 172b 

Bani Qutayb, 515a 

Quib al-Din, Rasulid, 64a & b 

Umm Qutb al-Din, 64a & b 


Rabbi, Chief R., 111a, 112b, 497b, passim 

Al-Rabi‘ b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Maddan, 
54a 

Abu ’l-Rabī‘; see Sulayman b. “Abdullah 

Banu Rabi'ah, 56a 5 

Al-Rada‘i, poet; see Ah. ‘Isa 

Radif troops, Syrian, 95b 

Rafidis, 96a 

Bayt al-Rafiq, dallals, 162b 

Raghib; see Qadi R. 

Ra'is al-Baladiyyah of San‘a’, 98a 

Raja’ b. Rawh al-Judhami, 53b 

Ramisht al-Sirafi, 305a 

Rasabi, 426a 

Al-Rashid, Harun, ‘Abbasid, 23a, 510b; see 
Harun al-R. 

Rassas, tribe, 83a, Sultan of R., 85b (n); see 
Salah al-R. 

Rassids, 304a, 305a & b, Rassid Imam; see 
al-Hadi ila "I-Haqq 

Rasülids, 10b, 49a, 50a & b, 51a & b (n), 
63b, 64a — 66a, 68a, 69a, 77b, 85b (n), 130a 
& b, 131a (n), 146b (n), 156a, 169a, 191a 
(n), 252b (n), 305a, 306a & b, 321b (n), 
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369a, 375a, 542a & b, 556a, passim; R. 
Sultan(s), 34a, 63b, 66b, 80a, 156a, 545a, 
passim; Amir, 51b (n); governor, 300b; see 
Badr al-Din Hasan, and Sultans under their 
names 

Rathjens, Carl, 117b, 391b, 397b, 497b, 
499b 

Ratzaby, Jehuda, or Y. = Rasabi, 1 1b, 394a 
(n), 427a, 428b (n), 430b (n) 

Rayhani, Amin, 168b; see Ameen al-Rihani 

Al-Razi, historian, 12a, 20a, 22a, 33b, 39b, 
40a, 42b, 44b, 122b, 123a, 129b, 131a & b, 
132b, 135a & b, 161a, 171a, 234a, 240b, 
244a & b, 245a, 247b, 310a, 311b, 321b, 
323a & b, 351a & b, 375a, 390b, 391a & b, 
400a, 493a & b, 504a, 510b, 524a 

Al-Razzaqi, 25b 

Reilly, Sir Bernard, 172a (n) 

Renaud, Pére Etienne, 5b 

Republican tribes, 41a (n) 

Richardson, George Alex., 115a 

Ridwan Basha, Ottoman Governor, 71a 

Ibn Rif'ah; see Ah. b. Muh. 

Al-Rifa'i, Syrian muft, 93a 

Rihani, Ameen, 395a 

Abu "I-Rijal, Qadi family, 153b (n); see Ah.; 
“Ab; Ali Salih 

Rizq al-Ghirarah, punning name, 314a 

Rizq al-Muhanni, 184b (n) 

Romans, 511b, 524b 

Roque, de la, 79a, 109a, 433b, 434a & b, 
501a 

Rossi, Ettore, 12b, 25b, 32b, 150b, 168a, 
312b, 314b, 315b, 395a, 432a, 483a, 527a, 
528b, 544a & b, 545a, 552a, 554a, 555b, 
556b 

Rossi, G.B., 117a 

Rowland, Benjamin, 337a 

Royalist tribes, 41a (n) 

Rumiler, Egyptian Turks, 73b 

Al-Ru‘ayni, 26b 

Al-Rugayhi, ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hasan, 325a 

Rumiuzi, 79a & b (n) 

Rusi tribes around San‘a’, 42a 

Russian(s), 105b (n), 106b, 110b, 117b, 
1192, 247b, 560b 

Ibn Rustah, 122a (n) & b, 126a, 127b (n), 
128a (n) & b (n), 129a & b, 130a & b, 132b, 
133a, 277a, 304a, 312a, 324a, 350a, 493a 

Ryckmans, Jacques, 37a & b, 239b 


Sa'adshams Asra', 37b 

Saba/Saba’, 10b, 36a 

Saba’ b. Ah., Sulayhid, 59a, 305a 

Sabaean, Sabaeans = Saba, 36a & b, 37a & 
b, 38a, 346a 

Sabahi tribe, 192a (n); see Muh. b. Lutf 

Ahl al-Sabt, name for Jews, 423a 

Sa'd, name of butchers, 235b 

Sa'd b. ‘Ali, 76a 

Sa‘d al-Din al-‘Udayni, Sh., 434b, 435a 

Sa'd b. al-Musayyab, 128a 

Sa'd b. Abi Waqgqas, 361a 

Sa'd al-Yaman, peasant, 528a 

Sadah, (pl. of Sayyid, q.v.), 244a, 254b, 
255a & b; Sadah families, 43a 

Bayt Sadiq, Sayyid house, 43a 

Safar b. Ibrahim, Khawaja, 76a 

Safar al-Qaramani, Khawaja, 76b 

Safavid Shahs, 308a 

Al-Saffah, ‘Abbasid, 53a 

Al-Safiyy, title for name Ah. 

Safiyy al-Din, Sultan = al-‘Izz Muh. b. al- 
Mutawakkil or ‘Izz al-Din Muh., 399b & 
(n), 400a 

Safiyy al-Din al-Hilli, 504a (n) 

Sahib ‘Ata, 369b 

Sahib Baghdad = ‘Abbasid Caliph, q.v. 

Sahib Dar al-Darb; see Master of the Mint 

Sahib al-Shurtah, Chief of Police, 149b 

Sahib al-Sijdah = Sahib al-Mawahib, q.v. 

Al-Sahüli, Qadi house; see Husayn; Ibrahim 
b. Yahya; Lutfullah b. Ab; Muh., Muh. b. 
Ibrahim, Muh. Salih; Yahya b. Salih, 227b 
(n) 

Sa‘id, name of butchers, 235b 

Sa‘id al-'Arüsi, Rabbi, 395b 

Umm Sa‘id al-Buzrujiyyah, 161b 

Sa‘id b. Dawud, 53a 

Sa‘id b. Mansur al-Dhimmi, 229b 

Sa‘id al-Midwari (?), 429b 

Sa‘id al-Mu'allim, 429b 

Sa'id b. Najah al-Ahwal, Najahid, 58b 

Sa‘id b. Salih al-'Ansi the Sufi, Faqih, 


expected Mahdi, 89b 

Sa‘id Yahuda ben Shlomo al-Sa'di, 394a 

Sa'id al-Yahüdi, general name for Jews, 423a 

Al-Salaf al-Salih, Pious Ancestors, 232a 

Bayt Salah, 268b 

Salah al-Din Muh. b. al-Mahdi ‘Ali b. Muh., 
al-Nasir, 8th/14th c., Zaydi Imam, 66b, 
157b, 286a & b, 307a, 325a, 370a & b 

Saladin, Ayyübid, 61a, 286a, 305b 

Salah al-Din Salih b. Dawud al-Anisi, 172a, 
175a, 418a 

Salah al-Rassasi, 80b 

Salbank, Joseph, East India merchant, 109a 

Salih b. Dawid; see Salah al-Din 

Salih Dughaysh, 419b, 420a 

Salih Hubaysh, Kabir of Bakil tribes, 84a 

Salih Muhsin al-Bayli, Sh., al-Hajj, 253a, 
254a 

Salih al-Sinaydar, al-‘Izzi, 101b, 102a, 103b 

Salih al-Yaman, peasant, 528b 

Salim I, Ottoman Sultan, 69a 

Salim al-Badihi, 424a 

Salim, b. Harun al-‘Iraqi, Jewish Sh., 427a 

Salim al-‘Iraqi, Jewish Kabir & Sh. ,417a 

Salim al-‘Iraqi, Jewish Sh. = Salim al-Usta, 
429b 

Salim b. Musa al-Sirri, Dhimmi, 429a & b 
(n) 

Salim b. Salih al-Qarah, 427a 

Salim al-Shabazi, Mori, 400a 

Salim al-Usta, 429b (n) 

Saljüq, 305b 

Al-Sallal, ‘Abdullah, first President YAR, 
101b, 102b 

Bayt al-Sallal, 270a 

Salman Ra'is, naval commander, 69b 

Al-Salt b. Yusuf b. ‘Umar, 53b 

Sàm b. Nüh, 112b, 122b, 128a, 131a, 234a; 
see Sham ibn Noah 

Sam'ay, kingdom or tribe, 36a & b 

Samir Mutahhar, 5b 

Samiri, Hindu ruler, 68a 

Sanbul, shepherd, 170b 

Sangar, Richard, 120a 

Sansoni, Barbara, 5b 

Sanusis, 97a 

Sappir, Jacob, 236a & b (n) 

Sa'r family, 420a 

Sarim, title for name Ibrahim, 428a (n) & b 


(n) 

Al-Sariyy b. Ibrahim al-'Arashani, Q., 324b, 
346a 

Sasan, 40b, al-Ahrar min Sasan, 125b (n) 

Sasanian, Lord of San‘a’, 39a 

Satan (the Accursed), 147a, 398b, 522a: see 
Shaytan 

Sa'uüdis, 100a 

Al-Sayaghi, Q. house, 102a; individual, 98b; 
see Muh. b. Husayn 

Al-Sayaghi, Husayn Ah., Q. San‘a’, 179a & 
b & (n), 181a, 182a (n), 184b (n), 185b (n), 
186a (n) & b (n), 188b (n), 
190b (n), 192b (n), 225b (n), 
227a (n) & b (n), 228a (n), 
229b (n), 231a (n), 233a, 
234a, 247a, 286a (n), 394b 
(n), 487b (n), 530a (n) 

Sayf al-Din; see Sunqur 

Sayf al-Din; see Amir Tughril 

Sayf al-Islàm Ibrahim, son of Imam Yahya 
Hamid al-Din, 104a 

Sayf al-Khilafah, title, 237b; of Imam Ah. 
Hamid al-Din, 86b 

Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, Ah., 51b, 125a, 128b, 
132a, 283b; Hero of Ghayman, 563b 

Sayyid(s), 41a & b, 42a (n), 43a, 78b, 82b 
(n), 90a, 91a (n), 93b, 94a & b, 95a, 98b, 
99b, 100b, 101a, 117a, 130a, 147b, 149b, 
151b (n), 154a, 156b & (n), 171b, 175a, 
176a, 236a, 2402, 316a & b, 424a, 530a, 
533a, 559a, passim; see Sadah; Sayyid 
historians, 98a; Sayyids & Qadis, 192a (n), 
238b 

Sayyid house(s), 43a, 104b; see 'AlawiS.: Bu 
Bakr b. Salim S.; Sayyids of Hadramawt, 
77a, 78b, 104a; Hanafi S., Kawkaban S.: 
Sharaf al-Din S.; Sayyids of Tarim, 147a; 
Al Wazir Sayyid Imam, 90b; see Al Wazir; 
Al Yahya b. Yahya Sayyids, 156b7 Yemeni 
S., 41a; Zaydi Sayyids, 78b, passim. See 
also Sharif, Ashraf 

Al-Sayyidah (al-Malikah) bt. Ah. al-Sulayhi, 
see Arwa bt. Ah. 

Schafer, Sally, 5b 
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Scots doctor, 112b 

Scotsman, pedantic, Kerr, 108b 

Scott, Hugh, 11b, 119a, 171b, 560b 

Seetzen, Ulrich Jasper, 110b, 114b 

Serjeant, R.B., 11a, 37b (n) 

Sha‘ar Awtar, King, 37a & b 

Shabab, ‘Youth’, 102b, 421b, 422a, 424b 

Shabazi, see Salim 

Shabbatai, Swi, renamed Mehmed Effendi, 
398a & b 

Al-Shadhili, ‘Ali b. ‘Umar, coffee saint of 
Mocha, 72b, 171a, 556b 

Banu Shaddad of Khawlan, 37b, 418a 

Al-Shafi't, al-Imam, 78b, 312a, 399b (n) 

Shafi‘i(s), 9a, 50a & b, 69a & b, 70a, 78b, 
79a, 96b, 101a, 104b, 105b, 144b, 164b, 
316b, 419b, 530b (n), 556b; Sh. school, 
77b, 129b (n); Sh. 'alim or ulema, 174a, 
398a, 399b; Sh. & Zaydi ulema, 80a (n), 
172a, 316b, passim; Sh. population, 154b; 
Sh. Süfis, 562b; Sh. Yemenis, 166a; Sh. 
Yemenis in Britain, 102a (n) 

Shafi‘iyyah, ulema, 174a, 399b 

Shaflut, pl. Shafalit, 71b (n) 

Shah of Persia, 81b (n), 83a; see Shah 
‘Abbas, Safavid 

Al-Shahàri, 421b, 424a 

Shahr b. Badhan, 53b 

Shahzadi Shehrbanu, 183b (n) 

Sham ibn Noah (sic), 100b, 122b, 128a; see 
Sam b. Nuh 

Abu Shamah, Mamlük, 63b 

Al-Shamahi, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Mujahid, author, 91a & b (n), 102a & b, 
103a (n) & b, 104b 

Shamàhis, 101a (n), 103b 

Al al-Shami, 41a; see Ah. b. Muh.; Husayn 
Muh. 

Al-Shami (not same as previous), Muh. b. 
‘Abdullah, 105a (n) 

Shammar Yuhar'ish, 37b 

Shams al-Din, brother of Imam Mutahhar, 
llth/17th c., 72b 

Shams al-Din, son of Imam Sharaf al-Din 
Yahya, 372b 

Shams al-Khawass, Mamlük, 62a 

Sharaf b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin, see al-Barakáti 

Sharaf al-Din, S. family of Kawkaban, 43a, 
94b, 102b; S. ruler of Kawkaban, 85a (n); 
Sayyid of, 42a; see Ah. Husayn; ‘Ali b. 
Hamud 

Sharaf al-Din, mid 15th c., Zaydi Imam, 
36la&b 

Sharaf al-Din, mid 11th/17th c., Zaydi 
Imam, 398a 

Sharaf al-Din, ‘Alib. Hamid, S., 102a, 103a 

Sharaf al-Din al-Mutawakkil Yahya, l6th c., 
Zaydi Imam, 69a & b & (n), 70a, 173a, 
174a, 356b, 372b 

Sharaf al-Makarim, Faqih, 550b (n) 

Al-Sharafi, title for names al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn 

Dhu Sharah, 123a (n) 

Abu Sharah Yahdab, 123a 

Sharahbil, 542a & b 

Sharahil al-Himyari, 123a 

Sharif (s), 41b (n), 78b, 175b (n); Sharif of 
Abu ‘Anish, 85a, 89b; see Hamid Muh.; 
Hasani Sharif, see Yahya b. al-Husayn al- 
Hadi; Sharifs of Jawf, 85b (n); Mecca 
Sharif(s), 97a, 89b, 312a; see Muh. ‘Ali ‘Izz 
al-Din 

Sharif al-Maqam = Imam, 237b 

Sharifahs, wives of Yahya Hamid al-Din, 
102a 

Sharpie, Captain, 78b 

Al-Shatibi; see Hasan b. Muh. 

Al-Shawkani, Muh. b. ‘Ali, Q., scholar & 
author, 79a, 80a, 84a, 85a & b, 86b, 87a & 
b, 88b 

Al-Shayif, ‘Ali, chief of Barat, 88b 

Shaykh al-Azhar, 106a 

Shaykh al-Bilad, 41b 

Shaykh, Chief Sh., 182a, 232a & b; see 
Shaykh al-Mashayikh 

Shaykh of the Ewes, fictitious, 514a 

Shaykh al-Haras, Headman of the Watch, 
191a; see Shaykh al-Layl 

Shaykh al-Islam, 98b, 149a (n), 180a (n), 
430b (n) 

Shaykh of the Jews, 417a; see Mashayikh of 
the Jews 

Shaykh(s) of the Markets (Mashayikh al- 
Aswaq), 182a, 184b, 186a, 187a & b, 188a, 
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189b, 192a & b, 225a & b, 226a & b, 230b, 
232a - b, 233a (n), 246b; Sh. of the 
Butchers, 189b, 190a (n); Sh. of the 
Carpenters, 226a & (n); Sh. of the Henna 
Market, 188b; Sh. of the Qat-sellers, 189a; 
Sh. of the Rope-Fibre Market, 187b; Sh. 
Sug al-Siyaghah, 238b (n); see Mashayikh 
San‘a’ 

Shaykh al-Layl = Shaykh of the Watch 
(q.v.), 147b, 148a - 149b, 188b (n), 243a, 
256a, 268b, 2702; see ‘Aqil al-Hirasah 

Shaykh al-Mashayikh of San‘a’, 98a, 147a, 
149a, 159b (n), 183b, 185a & (n) & b, 232a - 
b; of Markets, 146a, 238a (n); see ‘Aqil 
al-Süq; Sh. al-Suq; Chief Shaykh 

Shaykh Mashayikh al-Harat wa-’l-Aswaq, 
Chief Shaykh of the Quarters and Markets, 
146b 

Shaykh of the Mint, 237b; see Ma'mür 

Shaykh of the Police; see Sh. al-Shurtah, 23a 

Shaykh al-Stiq, 146b, 187b, 245a, 268a, 
275a; see Shaykh(s) of the Market 

Shaykh in Tarim, 163b 

Shaykh of the Town (al-Madinah), 147a, 
189b, 192b, 225a 

Shaykh of the Watch, 1592, 188b; see Sh. 
al-Haras; Sh. al-Layl 

Shaykhs = Mashayikh, of tribes or localities, 
99b (n); Hamdan, Khawlan, Wadi‘ah, 
Sufyan, 87b (n); see Mashayikh of tribes 

Shaykhs, the Two, i.e. Caliphs Abu Bakr & 
‘Umar, 398a 

Al-Shaytan (al-Rajim), 317a, 522a; see Satan 

Al-Shayzari, 163b 

Sheikh of Kat, 173a (n) 

Shelomoh al-Gata', see Sulayman al-Aqta* 

Shi'ah, 96a, 109b (n), 129b (n), 147b (n); 
Imami Shi'ah, 78b; Yemeni Shī'ī, see ‘Ali 
b. al-Fadl 

Shi'is, 50a, 129a 

Banü/Bani Shihab, 20b, 40a & b, 42a, 55b, 
56b, 59b, 124a, 125a & b, 128b (n), 132a; 
see Shihabiyyun, Shihabis 

Shihab al-Din Yanal al-Jazari, 61b, 62a & b, 
63a 

Shihabis, 57a, 125b, 126a 

Shihabiyyun = Banu Shihab, 40b 

Shirküh b. Shadhi b. Marwan, 60b 

Shivtiel, A., 167b, 238a 

Shlomo/Shlimt, Dhimmi, 429a & b (n) 

Shlomo b. Yeshu'ah, 427a 

Shlomo b. Yusuf Turki, 427a 

Sh mr, ‘Ahir of, 165a & b 

Shu'ayb, Prophet = Jethro, Nabiyy 
Shu'ayb, 14a, 311b 

Bayt Shukr family, 507b 

Shurtah, Police, 149a - 150a; see Shaykh of 
Police 

Al-Sibtayn, Hasan and Husayn, 314b 

Sidi Yahya, title of Imam Yahya, q.v., 94b 

Sinai-ites, 40a 

Sinan, Ottoman architect, 378a & b, 379a & 
b 

Sinan Basha/Pasha, Ottoman governor and 
wazir, 1 lb, 70b, 153a, 175a, 192a (n), 277b, 
325a, 345a, 370b; compiler of Miswaddah, 
153a, 390b, 429a (n) 

Sinan Pasha, Beylerbeyi of Egypt, 71b 

Sinan Basha al-Kaykhiya, 72a & b, 73a 

Al-Sinaydar family, 276a; see Muh. b. Salih; 
Salih 

Al-Sindi; see Muh. Hayat 

Sinhan tribes, 20a, 41a (n), 42a, Sinhani 
tribes round San‘a’, 42a 

Sinhubi; see ‘Abdullah b. Sinhub 

Sinjar al-Sha'bi, ‘Alam al-Din, 65a & b 

Al-Siraji; see Ah. b. ‘Ali; Yahya Muh. 

‘Iyal Sirayh of Bakil, 83a (n), 147a, 433b (n); 
see Bani Surayh 

Sirhan al-Rawdi, Usta, 475a (n) & b (n), 479a 


(n) 

Ibn Sirin, 520a 

Skilliter, Susan, 5b, 74b (n) 

Sliman al- Jamal, Mori, 398b 

Sliman al-Naqgásh, 399a (n) 

Smith, Clive & Ann, 5a 

Smith, G. Rex, 5b, 12a, 77b 

Smithson, Simon, 5b 

Sohbi, Sa'id and Willi, 5b 

Staff, Chiefs of, Turkish & Arab, 96b 

Stark, Freya, 120a 

Stern, Rev. Henry Aaron, 112a. 137a, 149a 
(n), 435b 

Studdyleigh, John, 435b 


Sublime Porte, see Porte 

Süfi(s), 63b; Shafi‘l Sufi, 562b, passim; of 
San‘a’, 433b 

Sufyan, 41a (n), 87b (n) 

Abu Sufyan, Umayyad, 41b (n) 

Sufyan... al-Abyani, Sufi, 421a (n) 

Suhayl, 251a 

Banü Sukhaym, 36b 

Sulayhids/Sulayhis, 10b, 49a & b, 50a, 51a, 
57b, 58a - 59b, 305a, 324a, 347b, 348a; see 
Fatimi, Sulayhid queen, 340a, 347b, 349a; 
see Arwa; see also, Muh. b. ‘Ali; Saba’ b. 
Ah 

Sulayman I, Ottoman Sultan, 378a 

Sulayman, Umayyad Caliph, 53b 

Sulayman b. ‘Abdullah al-Rayhani, Abu ’l- 
Rabi‘, 23a 

Sulayman b. ‘Abdullah al-Zawahi, Fatimi 
Da'i, 58a 

Sulayman b. Abraham ‘Amr, 238b 

Sulayman al-Aqtà' = Shelomoh al-Gata', 
399a (n) 

Sulayman al-Küfi, 420a (n) 

Sulayman the Magnificent, Ottoman, 346b 
(n) 

Sulayman al-Maswari, 237a 

Sulayman al-Naqqash, Rabbi, 400a 

Sulayman son of Sh. Sa‘id al-Kuhlani, 426b 

Sulayman b. Salim, Ottoman Sultan, 307a 

Sulayman al-Tawashi, Basha, 69b 

Sulayman b. Yazid b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd 
al-Maddan al-Harithi, 54a 

Sulayman b. Yusuf al-‘Uzayri, 427a 

Sulayman, son of Rabbi Yusuf son of Sh. 
Salim al-'Iraqi, 426b 

Sulaymani Sharifs, 50a 

Sulaymanis, Isma‘ili group, 68b (n) 

Sultan, see under name of tribe or country 

Sultan b. Sayf, Imam of Oman, 81a 

Sultan al-Yaman al-Asfal, title of Rasulid 
Sultans, 66b 

Sumsam, slave name, 87b (n) 

Ahl al-Sunnah, 312a 

Sunni(s), 50a & b, 129b (n), 180b & (n), 
312a; tribes, 116b 

Sunqur, Sayf al-Din, Atabak, Ayyubid, 51a, 
62b, 63a, 306a 

Banu Surayh, 97a; see Sirayh 

Abu ’l-Suʻùd b. As'ad b. Shihab, 59a 

Suyuf (sing. Sayf) al-Islam, 101b 

Syrian(s), 97a, 185b (n); S. American, 116b; 
Arabs, 95b; Christians, 48a; Radif troops, 
95b 


Tabari, historian, 38b, 47a, 51a 

Tabari soldiers, 56a 

Taha = Muhammad the Prophet, 314b 

Taha Husayn, 102a (n) 

Taher Saifuddin Saheb, Sayedna, 324b 

Banu Tahir; see Tahirid(s) 

Al-Tahir Abi Halah, 53a 

Tahirid(s), 49a, 50a, 65b, 66a & b, 67a & b, 
68a & b, 69a, 70a, 77b, 320a, 334a, 397b, 
398a; T. amir, 42b; Sultan, 27a, 65b, 67a, 
156a; see ‘Alib.T.; ‘Amir b. Dawud; ‘Amir 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab; Dawud 
Ta'izz, Amir (liwa) of, 152b, 435a 

Ta'lab, diety, 36a & b, 40a 

Bayt Abi Talib; Sayyid house, 30b; see ‘Abd 
al-Samad ‘Abd al-Nasir 

Tamim tribe, 278b (n) 

Al-Tarabulsi, Turkish na'ib, 98a 

Al Tarif, 55b, 56a 

Tarifi, 57b 

tatars, 69a 

Al-Tawashi, ambassador, 358a, 504b 

Tawfiq Pasha, Ottoman, 89b, 90a, 92a 

Al-Tawus = Tawus b. Kaysan al-Yamani 
Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, Traditionist, 133b, 
311b, 352a % 

Al-Tayyib Zayn al-'Abidin, 151b, 154b, 
158b 

Tayyibi Fatimis = Batinis, 69a; see Fatimi 
Tayvibis 

Tha'labah b. ‘Amr, 123b 

Tha'labah b. Su'ayr, 487b (n) 

Thagafis, 52b 

Thomas of Marga, 45a 

Al-Thulaya, 105a & b 

Toffolon, Dr., 105a 

Toll, Christopher, 304a 

Tring, R., 107a (n) 

Tritton, A.S., 72a, 175b 

Tubba‘, 23b, 38a, 123b, 128a 


Tughril, Amir Sayf al-Din, 65b 

Tughtakin b. Ayyub, Ayyubid Sultan, 23a, 
26a, 30b, 61b, 130b. 134a, 155b, 504b; see 
al-Malik al-* Aziz 

Tuüuranshàh, 60b, 61a, 130b, 305b 

Turco-Egyptians, 88a - b, 89a, 92a 

Turkish, Amirs, 712; architect, 381a; 
authorities, 396a, passim; engineers, 472a; 
garrison, 137b; governor(s), 71a, 75a, 135b, 
175a, 351b, 352a, 375b, 379b, 419b, 504b; 
Sunni Turkish governor, 180b & (n); T. 
Gov. of Cairo, 398a; Governor-General, 
137b; invader, 540a (n); nà'ib, 98a; na'ib of 
Shari‘ah Court, 96a; notable, 144a; First T. 
Occupation, 135b, 1382, 179a (n), 419b (n), 
432a (n); Second T. Occupation, 136a, 
188b (n), 236a, 3092, 377b, 395a, 419b (n); 
officer(s), 104a, 114b, 147b; officials, 115a, 
158b; Pasha, 109a, 153a, 432a, see under 
names; pattern, 377a; T. re-conquest, 
307a; regulars, 90a & b; times, 117b, 118b; 
troops, 150b, see Khafatim, 55b, 56a; Wali, 
30a; women, 539b; see also 554b (n); 
Ottoman; Rümiler 

Turks, 9b, 26b. 42b. 49b, 65b. 70a - 76b. 
78b, 79a, 80a, 82b, 83a, 90a & b, 92a - 99b, 
100a, 108a, 1092, 111a & b, 112b, 113a, 
114a, 115a & b, 116a & b, 118b, 135b, 136a 
& b, 137b, 138a, 139b, 144b, 153a, 157b, 
158a, 162b, 171a, 175a, 179a (n), 188b (n), 
277b, 384b, 394b, 395a, 419b, 461b, 501a 
(n); Young Turks, 96a, 396a 

Twain, Mark, 516b 


Abu 'Ubayd, 43a 

*Ubaydah b. al-Zubayr, 53a 

*Ubaydullah b. al-* Abbas, 'Ali-id governor, 
52a, 53b 

*Udhrah, 475b (n) 

*Ukashah b. (Abi) Thawr, 53b 

*Ukfah, royal guards, 277b 

*Ulufi, family of Qadis, 87a (n) 

Al-‘Ulufi, officer, 506b, 531b (n) 

Ibn ‘Umar, 164b (n) 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Umayyad, 311b 

“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Majid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Zayd b. al-Khattab al-‘Adwi, 53a, 324a 

‘Umar b. ‘Ali al-Rasül, 312a 

‘Umar/‘Amr b. Ibrahim b. Waqid b. Muh. 
b. Zayd b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, 54a 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Caliph, 20a, 39a, 128a, 
151b (n), 164b (n), 392b (n), 395a & b (n), 
398b (n), 399b (n), 531b (n) 

*Umar, al-Malik al-Ashraf, Rasulid, 65a, 66b 

*Umar Nür al-Din, al-Malik al-Mansür, 
Rasülid, 64a, 306b 

‘Umar b. Sa'id al-Rabi‘l, Diya’ al-Din, Q., 
324b 

‘Umar b. Salih b. Harharah of Yafi‘, Sultan, 
83a 

‘Umarah, historian & poet, 58a (n) & b (n), 
59a, 397b 

Al-‘Umari; see Ibn Fad! Allah 

Umayyad(s), 40a, 52a & b, 303a & b (n), 
317a, 350b, 504a; Caliphs, 51a & b, 53a, 
62b, 311b, 323b, 351a; governors, 52b, 
125b, 361a; officials, 349b 

*Uqbah family, 373b; see ‘Abd al-Karim 
Mutahhar 

‘Uqbah b. Abi Sufyan, 53a 

*Uqqal (Headmen, chiefs), of San‘a’, 91b; of 
tribes, 92b; see ‘aqil 

Abu ’l-‘Uqul, astronomer, 34b 

*Urwah b. Muh. al-Sa‘di, 53b 

Usamah b. Mungidh, 517a 

Al-Usta, a master carpenter, see ‘Abdullah 
al-Usta 

*Uthman b. ‘Affan, Caliph, 38b, 43b, 44a, 
123a, 1302, 132b, 161b (n), 492b 

"Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Thaqafi, 52a, 53a & b 

*Uthman Nuri Pasha/Basha, Ottoman 
governor, 98a, 185b (n) 

‘Uthman, Yu'firid, 56b 

Al-Utrish, Zaydi Imam of Tabaristan, 145b, 
163b, 189b, 231a & (n), 321b, 421a, 504a 

Uways Basha, Ottoman general, 70a 

*Uzayri family, 394b; see Masa; Yusuf 

Uzdimir Pasha, 70a & b, 71a 


Valentia, George, Viscount, 87b 

Vali = Wali, 116b, 138a, 149b (n); Valie of 
Yemen, 99b (n) 

Varthema, Ludovico di, 108a, 245b 


Venetian Doge, 115b 
Vice-Consul at Hodeidah, 114b, 115a 
Volta, Sandro, 117a 


Wahb b. Munabbih b. Kamil al-Abnawi, 
Sayyid al-Hukama, 39b, 85a, 92a, 125a (n), 
311b; son of, 46a & b 

Wabr b. Yuhannis al-Ansari, al-Kalbi, 52a, 
53a, or al-Khuza'i, 317b, 323a 

Al-Waddah, see Nu'aym 

Wadi'ah tribe, 87b 

Al-Wadi'i, 144b 

Wahhabis, Unitarians, 87a, 88a; Najdi 
Wahhabis, 87a 

Wahidi tribe, 80b; see Nasir al-Wahidi 

Wahriz, 51b 

Al-Wajih, tide for names ‘Abd al-Rahim/ 
‘Abd al-Rahman, 428a (n) 

Wali, governor, see Vali 

Al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
Umayyad, 53b, 323b, 340a (n) & b, 346a & 
b, 347b, 349b, 350a & b, 351a 

Abu 'I-Walid, 46b 

Banu 'l-Walid, 134b 

Al-Wagidi, historian, 43b, 251a 

Al-Wartalani, al-Fudayl, 102b 

Wasi: b. 'Ismah, 53b 

Al-Wasi't, historian, 5b, 87a, 88a, 89a, 90a, 
92b, 93a & b, 94b, 95a & b, 98a, 161a, 
316b, 5454a, 553b, 555a 

Al-Wathiq, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 53a, 54b, 55a, 
306a 

Wavell, Arthur J.B., 96a & b, 115b, 116a 

Al-Waysi, Husayn, geographer, 101b 

Bayt al-Wazir, 42b 

Al Wazir house, Bayt al-Wazir, 94a, 102a, 
104a, 150b, 319b (n), 372b, 417b (n), 562a; 
‘Ali al-Wazir Sayyids, 319b; al-Wazir 
Sayyids, 101a, 319b (n), 372b; Amirs, 
102b; see ‘Abdullah b. Ah.; ‘Abdullah b. 
“Ali; ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah; ‘Ali b. Muh. 

Weiss-Sonnenberg, Frau, 117a 

Wilson, Robert, 12a, 398b (n) 

Wilson, Samuel, Captain, 87a, 109b, 110b 

Al-Wishah, house, 25b 

Wissmann, Hermann von, 36b, 37a, 117b, 
132a, 134a, 475b, 484a 

Wolff, Rev. Joseph, 111a & b 

W'urdasan (sic), 70a; see next following 

Wurdashar b. Sami al-Shakani, ‘Alam al- 
Din, Ayyubid Amir, 62a & b, 63a & b, 
324b, 346a, 348a, 349a 

Wushali/Washali house, 370a; Imam al- 
Wushali, 370a 

Wiistenfeld, F.,44b 


Yafi‘ tribe, 77b, 80b, 83a, 84b 

Al-Yafi'i, Yu'firid governor, 56b 

Yafi'i(s) tribesmen, 434a, 521b (n); Yafi't 
Sultan, 165b; see ‘Afif 

Yahawdi, for Yahudi, 167b (n), 422a, 426a 

Yahdib Sharah, 123b; see also Abu Sharh 

Yahud, 150a (n), 157a. 159a, 172b; Yahud 


al-bawadi, 426a 

Yahudi, 166a (n), 397b, 419b, 422b (n), 423a 
& b (n), 426a (n); see also Yahawdi 

Yahya, see al-Mutawakkil Sharaf al-Din; 

_Sharaf al-Din 

Al Yahya of the Ashraf, 324b 

Yahya b. ‘Abdullah b. Kulayb, Q. of San‘a’, 
321b, 323b 

Yahya al-Abyad Chief Rabbi, 397a 

Yahya al-Abyad, Mori, Master of the Mint, 
399b (n) 

Yahya ‘Ali, Sh., 426a 

Yahya al-Barati, Sh. of Carpenters, 226a & 
(n) 

Yahya b. Hamzah, Amir, 504b 

Yahya b. Hamzah, 8th/14thc., Zaydi Imam, 
66a, 324b 

Yahya b. Hasan Saylan, Q., 417b, 418a 

Yahya b. Abi Hashid, Khawlanid, 305a, 
306a 

Yahya b. al-Husayn, Hasani Sharif, see al- 
Hadi ila 'l-Haqq 

Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Mu'ayyad, author of 
Anba’ al-Zaman, 505a 

Yahya b. Husayn al-Qasim, S., author of 
Ghayat al-amani, 66a, 153a, 324a, 420b 

Yahya al-Iryani, 144b 

Yahya Isaac, Rabbi, 396b; = Hawkham 
Yahya Ishàq, 428b, 431b, 

Yahya Jawush, 71a, 75b 

Yahya ha-Laywi, 400b 

Yahya b. Madmün, 427a 

Yahya, 4th/lOth c., Zaydi Imam, see al- 
Mansur 

Yahya b. al-Mansür Muh. Hamid al-Din, 
al-Mutawakkil, 10a & b, 12b, 25a, 30a, 34a 
(n), 41b, 42b, 43a, 78b, 79b & (n), 92b, 94b 
-97b, 99b - 101a, 104a & b, 115a & b, 144a, 
150b, 151b, 155a, 157b, 1582, 159a, 172a & 
b. 1772, 188a (n) & b (n), 277b, 278a, 306b, 
308b, 314b, 315a, 322b, 325b, 3383, 345a & 
b, 350b, 351a, 396a & b, 419b, 421b, 424a, 
428a, 430b (n), 431b (n), 507b (n), 529b (n), 
531a (n), 532a (n), 533a, 535b, 561b, 562a, 
563b; Mam Yahya, 560a & b, 5622; called 
Sidi Yahya, 94b 

Yahya b. Muh., see ‘Imad al-Dawlah 

Yahya b. Muh. b. ‘Abbas, judge, 396b 

Yahya, Sidi, son of Imam Muh. al-Muntasir, 
327b 

Yahya b. Muh. al-Siraji, S., 154a 

Yahya al-Nunu, S., 236a 

Yahya Qafih, Rabbi, 395b, 396a & b 

Yahya al-Qahtani of al-Bayad, 41b (n) 

Yahya Qubban, 270a 

Yahya b. Salih al-Sahuli, ‘Imad al-Din, Qadi 
"l-Qudáh, 86b, 87a, 180a & b, 234a, 422b 

Yahya Shayban, S., 100a (n) 

Yahya al-Siddiq, 144a 

Yahya (b. Yahya) Hamid al-Din, prince, 
103b 

Al Yahya b. Yahya Sayyids, 156b 

Yahya Yishaq, al-Hakham, 428b; see Yahya 
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Isaac 

Yahya b. Mori Yuda al-Sa'di, Mori, 426b 

Yahya b. Mori Yusuf Salih, Mori, 427a 

AI Ya'la, 132b 

Ya'la 'l-Samman, 154a 

Ya'là b. Umayyah al-Tamimi, 53a & b, 132b, 
161a (n) 

Yam tribe, 50a. 59b, 87a, 89b, 93b, 95b, 97a, 
100a, 149b (n), 171a (n); Yam Isma‘ilis of 
Najran, 93b 

Al-Yami, see ‘Imran b. al-Fadl 

Yanal al-Jazari, see Shihab al-Din 

Ya‘qub al-Hamadi, Dhimmi, 429b 

Ya'qüb b. Ishaq b. al-'Abbas, 54b 

Yaqut, geographer, 23a, 45a 

Yaqut, Nazir al-Waaf, 319a 

Yaqut, fem. Yaqutah, slave names, 87b (n) 

Yashu', Jewish name, 320b 

Yasir Yuhan'im, 37b 

Ya'zal Bayyin, 37a & b, 40a (n), 122a, 123a 

Dhü Yazan, pre-Islamic qayl, 125b 

ÀI Dhi Yazan, 124b 

Yazid, 303b 

Yazid, Umayyad, 53a & b 

Yazid b. Jarir b. Yazid b. Khalid b. 
*Abdullah al-Qasri, 54a 

Yazid b. al-Mansur, 53b 

Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari, 375a 

Al-Yazidi, 320a 

Yehudo (= Yahuda) b. Shalim/Salim 
Shukr(i) Kuhayl, Mori, 418a (n) & b 

Yemeni prophet, 123b 

Yihya ha-Lewi al-Shaykh, Mori, 236a 

Yihya Salih, Mori, 418a (n) 

Yu‘fir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hiwali, 52b, 
55a & b, 127a (n) 

Abu/Abi Yu'fir, see ‘Abdullah b. Ismail; 
‘Abdullah b. Qahtàn; Isma'il 

Ibn Yuffir, see ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ibrahim; 
Ah. b. Muh., As'ad, Muh. 

Yu'firid(s), 49a & b, 51b, 55a - 57b, 130a, 
304b, 305a, 306a, 321b, 324a (n), 344b; see 
‘Abd al-Qahir b. Ah.; Yu‘firid force, 130a; 
Y. governor, 56b; Yu'firid house, table of, 
57b 

Yuda Habarah, 427b 

Yuhaqim, 37b 

Ibn Yunus, astronomer, 34b 

Yusuf b. ‘Abdullah, pseudo-Messiah, 418b 

Yusuf Effendi, 431b 

Yüsuf al-Shaykh Lewi, Ma'mür of Mint, 
236b, 237a 

Yüsuf (II) b. al-Mansur ‘Umar, al-Muzaffar, 
Rasülid Sultan, 64b, 65a & b, 66b, 306b; 
see al-Muzaffar 

Yusuf b. al-Mutawakkil, 417b 

Yusuf b. Sulayman, al-Da'i 'l-Mutlaq, 68a 

Yusuf b. ‘Umar, Rasulid, 10b 

Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, 53b 

Yusuf al-‘Uzayri, 394b 

Yüsuf b. Yahya, Zaydi of Imamic house, 57b 


Zabarah, see Ah. b. 'Ali; Hasan 

Zabarah, Muh. b. Muh. S., scholar & 
author, 23b, 24a, 25a & b, 26b, 30b, 41b, 
84b, 86b. 94a & b, 98a (n) & b, 99a, 137b, 
149b, 151a, 153a, 154a, 156b, 171a, 175a, 
176a, 177a & b, 315a, 316a & b, 397b, 398a 
(n), 417a, 4182, 433b, 434b, 492a, 510b, 
542b 

Al-Zabidi, lexicographer, 79a 

Al-Zahra’ = Fatimah, 314b 

Za’idah b. Ma'n, 53b 

Al-Zamakhshari, 316b, 398b 

Zamard, Persian Abna’ family, 130a 

Zankid, 51a, 60b 

Zaptieh, gendarmerie, 97a, 149b 

Zaraniq tribe, 77b, 97a, 100a, 183a (n) 

Ibn Zarbain (= Abu Zahrayn ?), 173a (n) 

Al-Zawqabi 149b 

AI Dhi Zayd, 100a 

Zayd b. ‘Ali, Ist/7th c., Zaydi Imam, 28b, 
77a, 86b, 92b (n), 93b, 126a 

Zayd al-Daylami, 144b 

Abu Zayd b. Hasan al-Misri, 89b, 90a 

Zayd al-Kibsi, S., 153b (n) 

Zayd al-Mawshaki, S., 101b, 102a 

Zayd b. Muh b. al-Hasan b. al-Imām al- 
Qasim, S., 361a 

Sayyid Zayd, 365b 

Zaydi(s), 12a, 41b (n), 42b, 49a & b, 50a & b, 
56b, 68b, 69a, na'ib in Hadramawt, 81a, 
princes, 70b; rebel, 67a; school, 77b; 
Sharif, 58a; tribes, 116b; ulema, 80a, 155b, 
170a, 316b; passim in all cases 

Zaydi Imams, 10b, 49a & b, 63a & b, 64b, 
66a, 67b, 68a, 72a, 77a, 305a, 306a, 307a, 
passim; of Daylam, 163b; Imam of 
Tabaristan, 421a; see Ashraf; Zaydis, etc. 

Al-Zaydi, governor, 26a 

Zaydiyyah, 324b; of Mecca, 312a 

Zecharia, 397a (n) 

Al-Zinayhiyyah, supernatural being, 558b 
(n) 

Zinji, 423b (n) 

Abu Zinnar, name for Jew, 423a 

Ziya’ Bey, 296a 

Banü Ziyad, 361a; see Ziyadids 

Ziyad b. Abi;hi, 164b (n), 504a 

Ziyadid(s), 304a & b, 305a, 321b; Ziyadid 
dynasty, 57b 

Zoroastrians, 496b 

Al-Zubaydi, 231b (n) 

Bani Zubayr, 83a (n), 433b (n) 

Al-Zubayri, Muh. Mahmid, Q., poet & 
politician, 41a, 101b, 102a & b, 106a, 192b 
(n) 

Zuharah, Planet Venus, goddess, 130a 

Bayt Zuhrah, 26a 

Zulaymah tribe, 97a 

Zumurradah, slave-woman’s name, 87b (n) 

Banu Zuray', 50a & b, 51a, 6la 

Zuray'ids, 305a 

Zuyud, pl. of Zaydi, 144b passim 

Zwemer, Revd. Samuel Marinus, 113b, 137b 
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Place Name and 
Geographical Index 


Abha, 97a 

al-Abhar, mosque, 85a, 99a, 119b, 318b, 
319a & n, 370b, 384a, 385a 

Abhar Quarter, 126n 

Abū ‘Arish, 73a, 85n, 86b, 87a, 88a & b, 
89b, 97b 

Abu 'l-Jund, 37a 

Abu 'I-Rüm Mosque, 385a 

Abu 'l-Sahl Mosque, 385a 

Abü Shamlah Mosque, 385a 

Abu Tayr Mosque, 320a & n 

Abwab Dhamar, 43a 

al-Abyadayn Mosque, 361a, 385a 

Abyan, 56b, 64a, 69a 

Abyssinia, 43b, 80b, 173a, 191n 

Abyssinian, camp of the, 351a 

al-Abzar Mosque, 385a 

*Adan, 304b, 306a & b 

‘Adan La‘ah, 56b 

*Addil Mosque, 317b, 318a passim & b 
passim & n, 319a passim & b & n, 320a & b 
& n, 389a 

Addis Ababa, 549a 

Aden, 32a, 346b passim, 40a, 50a, 56b, 61a 
passim, 66a, 68a & b, 69a & b, 71a, 75a, 
78b, 79a passim, 81b, 83b, 84b, 85a & n, 
86b, 87a, 89a & b & n, , 92a, 94b, 97b, 
101a, 102a, 103a, 104a & b, 107a, 108b, 
110b, 113b, 114b, 116a passim, 117b, 146n, 
149b, 154b, 156a, 158b, 162a & n, 166a, 
171a, 172a & n, 177a, 185n, 227n, 231n 
passim, 245b, 304b, 305a passim & b, 309a, 
395b, 397a & b & n, 398a, 419b, 420b, 
423a, 424b passim, 425n, 432a, 433b, 434a, 
435b, 483b, 501a, 539b, 543a passim & n, 
544a, 545a, 561b 

Aden Colony, 419a 

Aden Crater, 192n 

Aden Protectorates, 43a, 80n, 115a, 192n, 
391a, 543a 

Aden Protectorate, West, 170b, 419n 

Adrianople, 398b 

Aelia Capitolina, 40a 

‘Affar, 433b 

*Afish, 233a & b & n passim 

Africa, 16n 

African coast, 83a 

Africa, North, 183n, 305b, 348a, 535n; cities 
of, 398b 

*Ahim, 97a 

al-Ahjur,36n 

Ahnüm, 72a & b, 92b, 93a, 316a, 549n 

Ahwar, 81a, 154a 

air-field south of San‘a’, 103b 

al-Ajdham, 70b 

Akamat Sūq al-Qadab, 190n 

al-Aj'ud, 100a 

al-Akamah, 317b 

al-Akhdar/Khudayr Mosque, 133b, 385a 

*Akk, 53n 

*Alab, 20a passim 

Alabaster Mountain, 475b 

Alaf, 27a passim, 116a 

*Alaman, 29a 

Aleppo, 350b, 425a, 533a & n 

Alexandria, 524b 

Algiers, 187n 

Alhambra, 119a 

*Ali b. Abi Bakr Mosque, 390b 

‘Alib, 20a passim, 129b, 154a 

al-Amir al-Baghdadi Mosque, 390b 

al-‘Aqabah, 41a 

America, 101a, 111a, 177a 
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‘Amid, 481b 

*Amiriyyah mosque, 369a, 378b, 379a 

*Amràn, 36b, 69a, 74a, 83b, 84a, 86b, 92n, 
96b, 97b, 100n, 147a passim, 149b, 170b, 
253b, 254b, 277b, 392b passim, 420a, 516a 

‘Amr, Mosque of, 346n 

Anatolia, 492b, 501n 

Andalusia, 112b 

Anis, 82b, 96a & b, 97b, 98a, 190a, 273a, 
482n 

Ansab, 81a 

*Aqil Quarter, 162a, 228a infra, 241b, 394a 
&b 

Arab capitals, 538b 

Arab countries, 163a, 556b 

Arabia, 14a, 16b, 32a, 74b, 78b, 79a, 87a, 
88a infra, 92a, 109b, 11b, 112a, 175b, 231n, 
433b, 434a passim, 543a, 551a 

Arabia, ancient, 421a 

Arabian cities, 119a 

Arabian coast, 69b, 81a 

Arabian coast, south, 501n 

Arabian Gulf, 13a 

Arabian littoral, southern, 432a 

Arabian Peninsula, 14a, 19b, 38a, 155a, 
391n, 392b, 397b, 3982, 399b, 417a & b, 
418a, 538b 

Arabian towns, 539n 

Arabia, southern, 44n, 47b, 48a, 90n, 92a, 
112b, 116b, 123a & b, 126n, 147n, 149b, 
164b, 165n, 17 la, 176a, 234b, 303a, 423a & 
b, 485n, 487b, 496a, 499b, 501a, 556a, 
538n 

Arabia, south west, 19a, 50a, 51a, 66a, 69b, 
100a, 235b, 315n, 555a 

Arabia, western, 97a, 239a, 391b 

Arabie, 532n 

Arab world, 423a 

Arhab, 13a, 36a & b, 41n, 43a, 58b, 84a, 
88b, 90b, 92b & n, 95b, 96b, 97a, 101a, 
229n, 395n, 418b, 551a, 555a 

*Arim, 150a 

Armenia, 60b 

Arran, 40a 

Artil, 22b, 26a, 28b 

Artillery Barracks (*Urdi al-Tubjiyyah), 99b 

al-‘Arus, 398b 

Asafi, 273a 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 303n 

Ashrafiyyah, 318b & n, 369a, 491n 

Asia, 16b & n, 540a 

Asia, Central, 337a 

Asia, south, 536n 

Asia, south west, 533a 

*Asir, 87a, 88b, 92a, 97a & b, 99a, 100a, 424b 

‘Asir, 13a &b, 17b, 62a, 63b (read *Asir), 
71a, 84b, 92a & n, 93a, 95b, 98n, 99b, 103b 
(read ‘Asir), 154a & n, 158b, 170a, 315b 

"Asir/'Asar, 468b 

"Asir fort, 96a 

*Asur, 227n = 'Asir 

al-Aswad, 19b, 23b, 24a 

*Athar/*Aththar, 129a, 304b, 425b & n 

Auction Market, 184n 

Awa, 36a, 37a & b, 38a 

*Awlaqi territory, Lower, 81a 

al-‘Awsajah, qubbah of, 327b, 348a 

Axum, 47a & b, 48a & b & n, 492b 

Axum cathedral, 48a 

Axum church, 48a passim 

*Aydarus Mosque, 424b 

*Ayn, 75a 

‘Ayn al-Faqih, 27a, 34n 


Azal (San‘a’), 122a, 124b, 321a 
Azhar, 101b 


Bab al-‘Abilah, 112a, 113a, 137a, 461b 

Bab al-Ahjur, 74b 

Bab al-Antabah, 112b; see Bab al-Intibah 

Bab al-Balaqah, 113a, 131n, 137a, 190n, 
253a, 254a, 317b, 429a 

Bab al-Intibah, 137a & n 

Bab al-Khalifah, 89a 

Bab al-Khandaq, 62a 

Bab al-Khuzaymah, 26b, 137a 

Bab al-Kishwari, 131b, 487n 

Bab al-Mandab, 75a, 114b 

Bab al-Mandab Strait, 81b 

Bab al-Manjal, 84a 

Bab al-Maqam, 150b 

Bab al-Masra‘, 129n, 131a passim & b, 487n 

Bab al-Nasr, 131a passim & b passim & n, 
137n 

Bab al-Nuzayli/Nizayli, 112a, 113a, 137a 

Bab al-Qa*, 112a, 131n, 384b, 385a, 431b 

Bab al-Qasr, 112a & b, 119b, 241b, 247b 

Bab al-Rum, 89b, 112a, 113a, 116b, 131n, 
137a passim 

Bab al-Sabah, 26b, 99a, 112a passim & b, 
117b, 119a & b, 131b & n, 134a passim, 
137a passim & b & n, 241b, 283b, 482n, 
505a, 506b, 560b 

Bab al-Sabahah, 24n, 73b, 84b, 87b, 89a, 
103b, 130b, 131b passim, 290n 

Bab al-Salam, 192n, 489a 

Bab al-Shaqadif, 103b, 112a & b, 131n, 137a 

Bab al-Sharah (al-Shararah), 113a, 135a, 
137a passim & b, 168b, 425a 

Bab al-Shari, 112a, 113a 

Bab al-Shiari, 137a 

Bab al-Shihabiyyin, 132b 

Bab Shu'üb, 70b, 88b, 112b, 158b, 241b, 
243a, 320n, 484b, 488a 

Bab al-Sitran, 70b, 93b, 111a, 112b, 123a 
passim & b, 131a & b & n, 243a 

‘Bab Alstraan', 111a = Bab al-Sitran 

Bab al-Yahud, 113b 

Bab al-Yaman, 14b, 20b, 27a, 86b, 90a, 93b, 
99a & b, 112a & b, 113a, 116a, 120b, 125a, 
131b & n, 136a, 138b passim, 158b, 162a, 
190n, 192n, 227n, 234a passim & n, 241b, 
247a passim, 315b, 318a & n, 506b, 507a, 
560b 

Bab al-Yemen, 246b & n, 390b 

Bab Bustan al-Mutawakkil, 112a 

Bàb Darb al-Kishwari/al-Kashawir, 131n 

Bab Dimashq, 131b passim 

Bab es-Sba' (Bab al-Sabah), 116a 

Bab Ghumdan, 62a, 131b passim 

Bàb Hadid, 137n 

Bab Hatabah(Bab Hathaba), 112a 

Bab Khandag al-A‘la, 131b 

Bab Khandaq al-Asfal, 131b 

Bab Khouzama, (Bab al-Khuzaymah), 120b 

Bab Khuzaymah, 112a, 113a, 131n 

Bab madinat San‘a’, 123n, 131a 

Bab Qa‘ al-Yahud, 113a, 137a 

Bab San‘a’, 13la & b 

Bab Shar‘ah, 131b passim 

Bab Shararah, 99b, 131n passim, 145a 

Bab Sha'üb, 22a, 30b, 91b, 99a, 103b, 112a, 
116a, 117b, 131a & b & n, 132b, 135a & b, 
138b, 283b, 399a, 504b 

Bab Soghair, 136b, 137n 

Bab Sughayyar, 131n 

Babylon, 120b 


al-Badawi Mosque, 385a 

Badhan, garden of, 323b 

Badhan, market of, 20a 

Baghalan Mosque, 385a 

Baghdad, 55a, 64a, 69a, 113b, 125n, 153b, 
303a, 305a, 352a, 423a, 504a & n 

al-Bahluli Mosque, 24b, 25a, 26a 

al-Bahr Rajraj, 150a, 235b passim & n 

Bahr Rajraj Quarter, 235b 

Bajil, 97b, 103a, 183n, 253b, 254b 

Bakili Mosque, 116a 

Bakil territory, 36a 

Bakiriyyah Mosque, 72a, 523b 

Balad San‘a’, 68a 

Balaqah, 112a, 117b, 430n 

Balaqah Quarter, 430n 

Bandar al-Buq'ah, 69a 

Bandar al-Salabah, 83a 

Bandar Mocha, 75a 

Bani Hushaysh district, 468b 

Bani Jarmiiz district, 484a 

Baniyan, Khan of the, 83a 

Banü Mu'ammar country, 155b 

Barash (Birash), 391a 

Barat, 26a, 72a & b, 81a, 82a, 84a, 86a & b, 
87b, 100a, 104b, 145b, 161a, 170a, 190n, 
230n, 278n, 501b, 544a 

Bardha'ah, 40a 

Bariq, 313n 

al-Barmaki (ghayl), 20a, 22a & b passim, 23b 
passim, 24a, 26b, 27n, 391b, 392a 

Barracks, 505b 

al-Bash well, 27a 

Basrah, 164n, 337n, 344n, 504a 

Baw'an, 273b, 281n 

al-Bawn, 39b, 40a, 399b 

al-Bawnayn, 68a, 156a 

al-Bawniyah, 136b, 283b, 317b, 497b, 505b, 
506b passim 

al-Bayad, 41n 

al-Bayda', 80b & n, 81a, 162n, 165n, 180n, 
183n 

Bayhan, 81a, 148n, 164b, 397b, 398n, 422a 

Baynun, 45n 

Bayt Baws, 22b, 419b 

Bayt al-Faqih, 87a, 89b, 97b, 183n, 185n, 
432n, 555n 

Bayt al-Filayhi, 482a 

Bayt Allah, 310a 

Bayt al-Ghurbani, 486b 

Bayt al-Maqdis, 398b 

Bayt al-Sayyid, 273b 

Bayt al-Sharbah, 243b 

Bayt al-Zawqabi, 149b 

Bayt al-Zuhrah, 26b 

Bayt Baws, 17b passim, 22b, 23a, 30a, 227n 

Bayt Dahrah, 475b 

Bayt Dhulal, 488a 

Bayt Marran, 229n 

Bayt Mi‘yad, 23b passim, 26b 

Bayt Mutahhar, 346b, 455b, 458b 

Bayt Na'am, 19a 

Bayt Sarhat al-Wardi, 488a 

Bayt Sibtan, 23a, 124b, 227n 

Bayt Silhin, 37a, 122a 

Bayt Tam‘an, 36n 

Bayt ‘Uqub, 23a 

Bedr, 533n; see Badr 

Beirut, 26a, 318n passim, 539a 

Beth Din, 427n 

Bethlehem, 47b, 48b & n 

Br‘at al-Yahud, synagogue, 391b, 400n 

Bilad al-Bawn, 399b; see al-Bawn 

Bilad al-Bustan, 91b, 98n 


Bilad al-Husun, 77b 

Bilad al-Ramal, 81a 

Bilad al-Rüs, 42a, 91b, 153n, 233n 

Bilad al-Sharaf, 72a, 83a 

Bilad Anis, 190n 

Bilad Bani 'l-Ard, 80b 

Bir al‘Abidin, 372b 

Bir al Assab, 110a = Bir al-‘Azab 

Biral-‘Azab, 23a, 26a & b & n, 79b, 87a & b, 
88b, 90b, 93b, 99b, 100a & b, 103b, 105a, 


107b, 110a, 111a, 112a passim & b, 113a & 


b, 115b, 116a passim & b, 117b, 119b, 120a 


passim, 124n, 131n, 136a & b, 137a passim 


& b, 138b, 142b, 148n, 170a, 227a, 228n, 
236a, 253a, 254a, 278b & n, 314n, 317b, 
318a & b & n, 319n passim, 390b, 394a, 


400b, 419n, 421b, 422a, 423b, 426b, 427b; 


428b, 435b, 436a, 461b & n, 488a, 494a, 
496b, 504b, 506b, 510b, 528b 

Bir al-‘Azab mosques, 310a, 390b 

Bir al-‘Azab Quarter, 392a 

Bir al-Bahmah, 117b, 137a 

Bir al-Bahmi, 436a, 461b 

Bir al-Basha/al-Bash, 27a 

Bir al-Shahidayn, 315n 

Bir al-Shams, 26b, 117b, 136a, 436a, 461b 

Birash, 19a, 59b, 60a, 61a passim & b, 62b 
passim 64b passim, 72b passim, 112b, 
130b, 131b, 156a 

Birk al-Ghimad/Ghumad, 134b 

Bir Khayran, 25a 

Bir Mahmud, 507n 

Bir Zayd, 30b 

Bishah, 304b 

Black Country, 119a 

Blacksmiths’ Market, 159b, 225b infra, 276b 

Bokhara, 111a 

Bombay, 558a 

Bor, 132b, 327n 

Brass Market, 159a & b, 226b infra 

Brass Warehouse, 283b 

Bread Market, 247a & b 

Bristol, 108b passim 

Britain, 102n, 107a, 1172, 533n 

British Museum, 306n passim, 308n 

Brm,165a&n 

Broach, 183n 

al-Buq'ah, 69n 

Bura', 126n 

Burjet Sherara, 119b; see Shararah 

al-Bustan, 24a, 73b, 74b, 320b, 399a 

Bustan al-Metwokkel, 109b, 111a; see infra 

Bustan al-Misk, 87b 

Bustan al-Mutawakkil, 24n, 86b, 89a, 90a, 
109b, 110b, 142b, 429n, 492a; prison, 429n 

Bustan al-Sirr, 131b 

Bustan al-Sultan, 19a, 22a, 24a, 26a & b, 
42a, 90a, 111a, 130b, 131a, 134a, 147b, 
148b, 170b, 190n, 192n, 504b 

Bustan al-Sultan Quarter, 320n, 504b 

Bustan al-Tabari, 482n 

Bustan al-Yahud/Yahudi, 25a 

Bustan Badhan, 132n 

Butchers (al-Jazzariin), 234a 

Butchers’ Market, 186n, 244b 

Butnah, 290n 

Buyüt Ahl al-Dhimmah, 392a 

Byzantium, 32a, 51b 


Cairo, 34b passim, 66a, 101b, 102b, 106b, 
107b, 113b, 307a, 499b, 343n, 346n, 361n, 
382b & n, 398a passim, 516b passim & n, 
518n, 524a & n, 539a 

Calicut, 68a 

California, 303n, 306n 

Cambridge, 187n, 306n 

Camel Market, 131a & b, 159a, 191a infra, 
243a, 244b, 245b, 246, 247b 

camp of the Abyssinian, 351a 

Cannon, Tower of the, 91a 

Canterbury, 111a 

Cape of Good Hope, 68a 

Carpentry Market, 159b, 226a infra, 276b, 
559b 

‘Al-Casino’, 116b 

Castle of San‘a’, 162a & n & b, 241b, 510a 

Cattle Market, 133b, 159a & b, 190b infra, 
191a, 243a passim, 244b, 245b, 246, 250a, 
278b, 290n, 373a, 507b 

Central Highlands, 273b, 274a 

Charcoal Market, 148n 

Chenna = San‘a’, 109a 

Chergos, 48n 

China, 259a 


Christian cathedral, 340n, 350a 

Christian church, 241b, 340a, 391b 

Christians’ Market, 290b 

Church of the Nativity, 47b, 48a 

Cilicia, 76n 

‘Circle, the’, 162a 

citadel of San‘a’, 61a, 117b 

Cloth Market, 159b passim, 160a, 162b, 
182b infra, 183a passim & b, 244b, 245a, 
246, 252b, 278a, 281b 

coastal district, 392b 

coastal plains, 274a 

coastal ports, 89a 

Coban Mustafa, mosque of, 379b 

Coffee-Husk Samsarah, 284b 

Coffee Market, 159a & b, 186b, 191b, 244b, 
246 

Constantinople, 95b, 110b, 114b, 137a 

Coppersmiths’ Market, 45a, 391a 

Copper-tinning Market, 400n 

Crater, 435b 

Ctesiphon (al-Mada’in), 51b 

‘Cuppers’-Bloodletters’ Market, 244b 


Da''an, 96b, 97a 

al-Dabbi Mosque, 389a 

Dagger-blade Polishers' Mosque, 244b 
passim 

Dagger Market, 184n 

al-Dahinah/Duhaynah Mosque, 386b 

Dahlak island, 62a 

Dahr; see Wadi D. 

Da'irat al-Awqaf, 154a 

Dakhili; see al-Maqta' 

Dali*, 100a, 175a 

Damascus, 30b, 34b passim, 60b, 64a, 110a 
&b, 303a, 305b, 350b passim, 492a, 523b & 
n, 524b 

Damascus, Mosque of, 47a, 320n 

Damascus Quarter, 45a 

Damhan, 36b passim & n, 37b 

Dar al-Adab (House of Correction), 236a 

Dar al-As'ad, 87b 

Dar Attowashe' (al-Tawashi), 111b 

Dar al-Baramikah, 20b, 52b, 132b passim 

Dar al-Barmaki, 244b 

Dar al-Basha'ir, 79b, 1052, 106a, 107b, 120b 

Dar al-Bustan, 90a 

Dar al-Darb, (the Mint), 20b, 132b passim, 
244b 

Dar al-Dhahab, 90a, 113a 

Dar al-Diyafah, 468a 

Dar al-Hajar, 89a, 90a & b, 277b 

Dar al-Hammam, 501n 

Dar al-Hawk, 132n 

Dar al-Imarah, 132b 

Dar al-Islàm (Islamic territory), 43b, 422b 

Dar al-Jami', 84b, 90a 

Dar al-Khilafah, 87b 

Dar al-Kutub, 394n passim 

Dar ‘al-Makhdad’, 113a 

Dar al-Mihdadah, 90b, 225n 

Dar al-Qasr, 103b 

Dar al-Rizq, 164n 

Dar al-Sa'adah, 100b, 103a, 104b 

Dar 'Sabro', 113a 

Dar al-Safiyah, 87a 

Dar al-Salab, 149b 

Dar ‘Naaman’, 113a 

Dar Salm, 23a 

Dar al-Saltanah, 63b, 130b 

Dar al-Shukr, 24b, 103a, 192n 

Dar al-Sultan, 61b, 130n 

al-Dar al-Sultaniyyah, 130b, 131a 

Dar al-Tawashi, 87b, 90a & b & n, 111b, 
113a, 392a, 560b 

al-Darb, 130b passim 

Darb, 129b, 130b 

Darb Ibn ‘Abbas, 131b, 487n 

Darb Ibn Zamard, 130a passim 

Darb al-Jabbanah, 129b passim, 130a 

Darb al-Jawfi, 390b 

Darb al-Kashawir, 131b 

Darb al-Qati‘, 129b passim, 130a passim 

Darb al-Salatin, 30b 

Darb al-Sirar, 507b 

Dathinah, 80b, 83a, 549n, 551a 

Davazdah Imam, tomb of, 351n 

Dawa‘, 398n 

Dawin, 60b 

Dawram, 123a passim 

Dawran, 79b, 80a, 82b, 97b 

Day'at al-Mahariq, 227n 

al-Daylam, 163b, 182n 


Daynubadh, 20a; see Dinabadh 

D brah, 153b & n 

Delos, 499b 

al-Dhahab, 273b 

Dhahban (Dhahaban), 28b, 227n, 559a 

Dhamar, 13a, 28b, 32b, 36b, 40b, 43n, 47n, 
50b passim, 56b passim, 57a, 59b, 60a, 61a 
passim & b, 62a & b passim, 63a & b, 64a & 
b, 65a, 66b passim, 67a & b, 68n, 70a, 71a 
& b, 73b & n, 79b, 82b, 83b, 86a & b, 94b, 
97b, 98b, 1002, 114a, 162n, 188n, 190n, 
226n, 227n, 230n, 231n, 278b, 290n, 304b 
passim, 307a & b & n, 311b, 370b, 395n, 
400a, 421b, 422b, 520n, 521n, 546b, 548b 

Dhamarmar, 65a, 66a passim; see Dhu 
Marmar 

Dhayban, 84a 

Dhayfan, 68a 

Dhi Bin, 504b 

Dhi Sufal, 524n 

*Dhu Ghaylan’, 145b 

Dht Jiblah, 56b, 58a & b passim, 59a 
passim, 61a passim, 324n, 492n 

Dhu Marmar, 68b, 70b, 71b, 74a, 77b, 79b, 
91a, 327b, 475b; see Dhamarmar 

Dhu Muhammad country, 170n 

Dila‘, 17a, 227n; see Dula‘ 

al-Dinabadh, 151n; see Daynubadh 

al-Dirayhami, 432n 

Dir‘iyyah, 88a 

Diu, 68b, 433b 

Diwan, 85b 

Diwan al-Sharr'ah, 85b 

Diwan Arkan al-Harb, 116b 

Djidda, 164b; see Jeddah 

Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, 346b, 491a 

Donkey Market, 243a, 244b, 245b, 246, 
250a 

Dula‘, 153b; see Dila* 

Dula' Hamdan, 168n, 395n 

al-Dumluwah, 502, 61a, 64b, 397b 

al-Dunwah, 89b 

Dur al-‘Alawiyyin, 130a 


Edinburgh, 109a 

Edirne, 378a 

Egypt, 27n, 50b, 51a passim, 58n, 60b 
passim, 63a, 63b passim 64a passim, 68a & 
b, 69a & b, 71b passim, 68a & b, 69a & b, 
71b passim, 73a & b, 74a, 75b, 78b passim, 
87a & b, 88b, 89b, 104a, 105a, 110b, 111a, 
113b, 114a, 130b, 146n, 155b, 169a, 174a, 
185n, 305a, 312a, 395n, 398n, 495a, 520n, 
524b, 535n 

Egyptian deserts, 16n 

El-Tanasci, 246n 

England, 111a, 420b 

Ethiopia, 16b, 47b, 48a & n, 73b, 97b, 1082, 
109a, 173n, 4722, 496a 

Ethiopian Highlands, 16n 

Et-Tauasci — al-Tawashi Square, 246b 

Europe, 35b, 73a, 89b, 101a, 110b, 111a, 
116b, 175a, 2582, 277b, 305b passim, 398b, 
533b, 556b 

Europe, Central, 16b 

Europe, Northern, 16b, 305b 

Expulsion, Mosque of the, 400a 


al-Fal Mosque, 389b 

Far East, 557a 

Faris, 125b 

Fars, 177b, 352a 

Farwah b. Musayk mosque, 95b, 310a, 
320b, 370a, 389b 

Fayi' Mosque, 389b 

al-Faysh, 510a 

al-Filayhi Quarter, 20b, 126a, 392a 

Firewood Gate, 112a 

Firewood Market, 159a & b, 188a, 190a 
infra, 191b, 234a, 241b, 244b, 246 

Fodder Market, 1592, 191a infra, 242b, 
245b, 246, 247a passim 

Forces G.H.Q., 25a 

France, 120a, 305b, 540a 

Friday Market, 313a 

al-Furs, 227n 


Gate of San‘a’, 123n, 131b 

Gate of Sayf al-Khilafah, 237b 
Gate of the Columns, 112b, 123a 
Gate of the Imam's residence, 150b 
Gate of the Palanquins, 112a 
Gates, 103b, 188a, 190b 

Gate to the Jewish Quarter, 317b 


Place Name and Geographical Index 


Gebze, 380a 
Germany, 307n 
Ghadir Khumm, 34a 
Ghamdan, 44a infra, 129b, 190n 
Ghani Bek al-Ashrafi, Tomb of, 361n 
al-Ghayl al-Aswad, 17b, 20a, 22b, 23a 
passim & b infra, 24a & n, 25a passim & b, 
26a & b, 86b, 902, 91b, 112b, 113a, 137b & 
n, 152b passim, 192n, 505a 
Ghayl al-Barmaki, 19b, 20a passim & b, 22a 
& b passim, 23a passim & b infra, 24a, 26b, 
52b, 86b, 97b, 112b, 113a, 130b, 132b, 
137b, 325n 
Ghayl al-Bash, 20a 
Ghayl al-Basha, 26b 
Ghayl al-Husayn, 30b 
Ghayl al-Bashi, 192n 
Ghayl al-Husayn b. al-Mu'ayyad, 30b 
Ghayl ‘Alib/‘Ulayb, 20a, 151n 
Ghayl al-Imam, 30a 
Ghayl al-Mahdi, 30a infra & b 
Ghayl al-Mansur, 23a, 30a passim & b 
Ghayl al-Rabi'i, 154a 
Ghayl al-Rishah, 153b 
Ghayl al-Sadd, 30b passim 
Ghayl Abi Talib, 30b inf. a 
Ghayl ‘Alab, 22b 
Ghayl, Alaf, 20a, 22b passim, 23b, 24a & b, 
26a infra, 28b, 112b, 504b 
Ghayl *Asir, 154a 
Ghayl Ba Wazir, 19b 
Ghayl Bayt Na'am, 19a 
Ghayl Mustafa, 30a infra 
Ghayl Rislan, 28a 
Ghayl San‘a’, 22a 
Ghayman, 23a, 36b, 37b, 52b, 129b, 315a, 
481b, 563b 
Ghee Market, 186b, 246 
Ghetto', 115a 
al-Ghiras, 36b, 147n, 315b, 479n 
al-Ghiyath Mosque, 390b 
Ghufran, 227n 
Ghilah, 40a 
Ghumdan, 20a, 36a, 37a & b passim & n, 38a 
& b passim, 40a passim, 44a infra, 45a, 46b, 
57a, 61n passim, 113b, 117b, 119b, 122a 
infra, 123a & b passim, 125a passim & b, 
126a, 128a passim, 129a & b passim, 130a 
passim & b passim, 131a, 132a passim & b 
& n, 133a, 148n, 161b, 241b, 317b passim, 
323b, 337n, 350a, 375n, 391b, 492b 
Ghumdan, lane of, 375a 
al-Ghurfah, 155n 
Ghurqat al-Qalis, 44b & n, 488b, 489a 
al-Ghurzah, 398b 
Ghuzl al-Bash, 389b 
Ghuzl Bash, 26b 
God, House of, 310a 
Gombroon, 81n 
Government Quarter, 113b 
Grain Market, 159a & b, 162a, 187b infra, 
188a, 190b, 244b, 246, 270b, 284b 
Grape and Fruit Market, 159a & b, 191b, 
244b, 247a & b, 560b 
Grape Market, Samsarah of the, 278a 
Great Mosque, 36b, 38b, 47b, 48b & n, 52a, 
57a passim, 62a passim, 66a, 72b, 115b, 
118b, 119b, 142b, 236a, 323a infra, 324a & 
n, 325a passim, 3402, 346a infra, 347b, 
349a, 350b, 351a & b, 356b, 358b, 370b, 
375n, 424a, 469b & n, 485b, 492b, 507b 
Greece, 361b 
Gujerat, 68a, 108b 
Gulf, 81b 
Gun-powder market, 242b 
Gun-stock Market, 159b 
Guzaratt, 245b 


Hababah, 157a 

Habar, 84a 

al-Habashah, 191n, 240a 

Habban, 183n, 186n, 395n, 397n, 422a, 423a 
& b, 424n, 551a 

Habur, 97a, 321b 

Habs al-Dimm, 390b 

Hada, 95b 

Hadaqan, 56a 

Haddah, 13b, 17b passim, 22b, 23a, 25a, 36b 
passim & n, 40n, 74a, 93a, 95n, 227n 
passim, 535a 

Haddah, Jami‘ of, 84b 

Haddayn, 24b, 26a 

Haddi, 271a 

al-Hadi Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil 
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Mosque, 390a 

al-Hadi Yahya Mosque, 390a 

Hadoram (Dhamar), 400a 

Hadramawt, 37a, 49b, 51b passim, 52a, 64a, 
65a, 66a, 77a, 78b, 80n, 81a & b, 82b & n, 
91n, 96n, 97b, 104a, 108a, 113a, 145b, 
146b, 150a, 155n, 162a & n, 163a, 17 1a, 
183n, 184n passim, 225n, 231n, 235b, 
238n, 239b, 243a, 256a, 278n, 312b, 318a, 
421a, 432n, 463a, 482n, 499n, 501b & n, 
542b, 543a, 554b, 556b, 557a, 558a, 561b 

Hadrami cities, 557a 

Hadrami Cloth Market, 159b & n, 183b 
infra, 246 

Hadrami coast, 19b 

Hadrami mosques, 501b 

Hadrami towns, 146b 

Hadür, 40a & b, 58a, 59b, 61b, 303a, 311b, 
545a 

al-Hafah, 30b 

Hafat al-Baniyan, 432a 

Hafat al- Tawashi, 390b 

Hafat al-Washali/Wushali, 128n 

Hafat Hammam Saba', 390b, 507n 

Hafat Qandah, 146n 

Hafat Samrah, 146n 

Hafat Talhah, 507b 

al-Hajar al-Aswad, 312a 

al-Hajar al-Mulamlamah, 132a, 317b infra & 
n, 323b, 349b 

al-Hajarayn, 81a 

Hajjah, 56b, 57b, 72b, 78a, 83b, 97b, 100a & 
n, 102a, 103a & b, 104a & n, 105a & b, 56b, 
57b, 72b, 239n, 433b, 482n 

Hajür, 72a, 83a, 97b, 175b, 303a 

al-Halaqah, 162a, 185n, 191b passim & n, 
231b, 3993 

Hamdan, 68a, 83a, 87n, 91b, 92n, 356n, 
531n 

al-Hami, 501n 

Hamid al-Din, Suq of, 394b 

Hamil, 227n 

Hammam al-Abhar, 506b infra 

Hammam al-Bakiriyyah, 135b 

Hammam al-Bawniyah, 506b infra, 524a 

Hammam al-Faysh, 510a infra & b 

Hammam al-Humaydi, 507a infra 

Hammam ‘Ali, 501b, 506b infra, 522b 

Hammam al-Jala’/al-Jila’, 392b, 507a infra 

Hammam al-Maydan, 72b, 93b, 135b, 302b, 
343a, 510a infra, 514a passim & b passim, 
523b passim, 524a 

Hammam al-Mutawakkil, 25a, 89a, 505a 
infra, 524a I 

Hammam al-Qa*, 510a infra 

Hammam al-Qu‘ah, 507b, 563b 

Hammam al-Sultan, 89a, 504b infra, 514a, 
524a & b 

Hammam al-Süq, 150a, 507b infra 

Hammam al-Tawashi, 504b infra, 514b, 
523b, 524a 

Hammam al-‘Urdi, 505b infra 

Hammam al-Usta, 510a 

Hammam al-Hamdani, 505b infra, 522b 

Hammam Bashtak, 524a 

Hammam Makhlafah, 510b infra 

Hammam of Wadi Dahr, 89a 

Hammam Saba', 146n, 507b infra, 514a & b 
passim, 563b 

Hammam Shukr, 507b infra, 511a, 512b, 
514a & b passim, 523b, 524a 

Hammam Süq al-Baqar, 514b passim, 523b. 
524a 

Hammam Yasir, 510a infra, 510b infra, 512b 
passim, 514b passim, 523b, 524a 

Hammamat al-Maydan, 375b 

Hanafi districts, 96b 

Hanzal Mosque, 310a, 319a & b & n, 386b; 
see Jami‘ 

al-Haql, 62b, 545a 

Haql San‘a’, 19a, 20b, 22b, 124b & n 

Harad, 50a, 61a & b 

al-Haram al-Sharif, 312a 

al-Haramayn, 30b 

Harat Abi 'l-Rüm, 256b 

Harat Abi Matar, 146n 

Harat al-Abhar, 256b, 276a 

Harat al-'Alami, 256b, 486b, 487b, 489a 

Harat al-Bashah, 256a 

Harat al-Filaybi, 90b, 149n, 256a, 390b 

Harat al-Hasüsah, 256b 

Harat al-Hawak, 183n, 185n 

Harat al-Humaydi, 256b, 390b, 489a 

Harat al-Hurqàn, 256b, 320n 
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Harat al-Jadid, 256b 

Harat al-Jami‘, 276a, 278n, 290b 

Harat al-Jawafah, 256b 

Harat al-Jila/Jala, 256b 

Harat al-Khara’ib, 256b 

Harat al-Kharraz, 256b, 390b 

Harat al-Madrasah, 256b 

Harat al-Maftün, 256a 

Harat al-Mansürah, 256b 

Harat al-Marit, 256b 

Harat al-Maydan, 256a 

Harat al-Nahrayn, 119b, 146n, 390b 

Harat al-Nusayr, 256a 

Harat al-Qarabi, 256b 

Harat al-Qati', 44n 

Harat al-Quzali, 256b 

Harat al-Sa’ilah, 256b 

Harat al-Shahidayn, 256b 

Harat al-Sirar, 126n 

Harat al-Sulayhi, 290b 

Harat al-Tabari, 256b 

Harat al-Tawashi, 242b, 256b, 475b, 560a 

Harat al-Wadi, 146n 

Harat al-Wushali/Washali, 256b, 390b 

Harat al-Zumur, 256a 

Harat an Nahrein; see H. al-Nahrayn 

Harat ‘Aqil, 256b 

Harat Bab al-Nahrayn, 256b 

Harat Bab al-Sabah, 256b 

Harat Bahr Rajraj, 256b 

Harat Bustan al-Sultan, 86b, 256b 

Harat Dar al-Jami‘, 256b 

Harat Dawud, 256b 

Harat Ghurqat al-Qalis, 256a 

Harat Ghuzl al-Bash, 256a 

Harat Hammam Saba’, 146n 

Harat Ibn al-Husayn, 256b 

Harat Jamal al-Din, 256b 

Harat Kharijah, 256b 

Harat Khudayr, 256b 

Harat Kubas, 256a 

Harat Ma'ad, 256b 

Harat Mahmid, 256b 

Harat Masjid al-Kharraz, 390b 

Harat Masjid ‘Aqil, 228n 

Harat Mu‘ammar, 86b, 146n, 256b 

Harat Musa, 242b, 256b 

Harat Qibli al-Maydan, 256b 

Harat Qubbat al-Mahdi, 256b 

Harat Salah al-Din, 256a 

Hárat Samrah, 256b 

Harat Sarhat Hawa’ij, 256b 

Harat Sarhat Mutayr, 256a 

Harat Talhah, 256b 

Harat Tawüs, 256b 

Harat Tubül Khanah, 146n, 390b 

Harat Yasir, 256b, 469n 

Harat Zabarah, 488b 

Haraz, 50a passim, 58a passim & b, 60b, 69a 
71a & b, 89b, 90b, 96b, 97b, 99b, 126n, 
170n, 303a 

al-Harf, 190n 

Harib, 85n, 162a 

al-Harrah, 13a, 484a 

Harrat Ghumdan, 122n 

Hashid districts, 36b passim, 92b & n, 95b, 
97a 

Hashid Camp, 419a 

al-Hawashib, 83a 

al-Hawban, 105a 

Hawsh al-Waqf, 469n 

Hawshat al-Rubü'i, 243a 

al-Hayfah, 555a, 71a & b, 81a, 91b, 155a 
passim, 177b, 253b, 254b, 309b 

al-Haymah al-Dakhiliyyah, 419b 

al-Haymah, 482n 

al-Haymatayn, 155a 

Hays, 87a, 103a, 111b, 544b 

Hayy al-Balaqah, 428n 

Hayy al-Hawak, 185n 

Haz, 36b passim, 398b 

al-Hazm, 239b 

Henna Market, 159b & n, 188b infra 

Herculaneum, 499b 

Highland areas, 552a 

Highlands, Central, 273b, 274a 

Highlands, northern, 306a 

Hijaz, 52a, 56a passim, 68b, 69a, 79a, 80n, 
81b, 88a & b, 89b, 99b, 122n, 126a, 162n, 
303a passim, 398a, 399b, 496a, 501b 

Hijaz coast, 421b 

Hijaz Sea, 421b 

Hijrat al-Mahatwar, 433n 

al-Hillah, 30b 


al-Hima, 81a 

Himyarite territory, 37a 

Hind Bint Qutran Mosque, 390b 

Hindu Quarter, 432a 

Hirran, 56b, 61a 

Hizyaz, 43a, 229n, 431n 

Hodeidah, 14n, 43a, 87a, 88b, 89b, 90a & n, 
92a & b, 94b, 95a & b, 97b, 98b, 99a & b, 
100a, 102n, 103a, 105b & n, 106a & b & n, 
111a, 112b, 113a & b, 114b passim, 115a & 
b, 116a, 117a, 145n, 1482, 149n, 150b, 
152a, 158b, 162a, 163n, 173n, 267b, 391n, 
432n, 435b, 543a, 556a; see Hudaydah 

Hodeidah gate, 113b 

Hodeidah Hospital, 106b, 506b 

Holy Cities, 152a 

Holy Land, 113b 

Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 48b 

Homs, 350b 

al-Hordi (al-‘Urdi), 114b 

Hormuz Island, 81n 

Horse and Mule Market, 159a, 191a infra, 
245b, 246, 247b 

House of God, 310a 

Hudayah, 307a 

Hudaydah, 77b, 183a & n, 185n, 281n; see 
Hodeidah 

al-Hujariyyah, 75a, 82a & b, 97b, 240b 

Hukumah Government offices, 42b 

Humlan, 36b passim 

Hungary, 27n 

al-Hurgan; see Harat & Masjid 

al-Husayn, 278a 

al-Hushayshiyyah, 28b, 228b, 229 infra 

Huth, 86a, 100b, 151a, 157a 


Ibb, 56b, 57b, 63a, 83a, 89b, 96b, 97b, 100a, 
102n, 116a, 150a, 152b, 229n, 240a, 419n, 
434a, 522a 

Ibn Hayyah, castle of, 475n 

Ibn al-Raja' Mosque, 385a 

Ibn Ma'iz, Market of, 487n 

Ibn Miqdam Isma'il b. Sh rus Mosque, 390b 

Ibn Yazid Mosque, 390b 

‘Idhar, 42n 

Imam Salah al-Din Mosque, 72b 

*[nat, 80n 

Indes, 530n 

India, 60b, 68a & n, 69b passim, 75n, 78b, 
81b passim, 87a, 97b, 109b, 114b, 115b, 
175a, 305a, 432a, 433b, 504b, 533b 

Indian coast, 69b 

Indian Ocean, 68a, 69b passim, 78b, 305a 

Indies, 108a, 185n, 245b, 433b, 434a 

Indonesia, 542b 

Iran, 364b, 524a 

Iraq, 34a, 37a, 46b, 49b, 50a, 52b, 55a 
passim, 60b, 61n, 74a, 80n, 102a, 105a, 
132b, 154b, 304b, 364b, 484a, 493b, 524a 
& b, 556a, 561b 

Isafahan, 122b, 516b 

Islamic countries, 516b 

Istanbul, 69b, 71a & b, 72a, 81b, 92b & n, 
93b & n, 158b, 375b, 378a, 382b & n, 398b, 
514a 

Italy, 100b, 105b, 112b, 117a, 305b 

‘Iyad, 389b 

"Ivan, 56b 

Izdamur, 385a; see Masjid Uzdimir and al- 
Zumur 


al-Jaba’ib, 154a 

Jabal ‘Amr, 422a 

Jabal Artil, 30a 

Jabal *Asir, 99b, 154a 

Jabal ‘Ayal Yazid, 515b 

Jabal 'Ayban, 13a 

Jabal Barat, 170n, 226n, 278n 
Jabal Dabab/Zabab, 475b 
Jabal Din, 311b passim, 323b 
Jabal Haddah, 17a 

Jabal Hadur, 44n 

Jabal Kanin, 13a, 36b; see Kinan 
Jabal al-Kibrit, 73b, 230n 
Jabal Kinan, 62a; see J. Kanin 
Jabal al-Lawz, 19a, 99a 

Jabal al-Lisi, 230n 

Jabal al-Marhah, 13a 

Jabal Marmal, 277n 

Jabal Masar, 58a 

Jabal Maswar, 57b 

Jabal al-Nabiyy Shu'ayb, 14a 
Jabal al-Nahdayn, 24b 


Jabal Nuqum, see Nuqum, 13a & b, 14b, 
19a, 23a, 26b infra, 69a, 72b passim, 74a, 
91b, 103b, 123a passim, 129b,150a, 155a, 
192n, 391a 

Jabal Razih, 73a 

Jabal Sabir, 105b 

Jabal al-Sawd, 515b 

Jabal al- Ta'kar, 63a 

Jabal Tays, 74b 

Jabal Thawr, 113b 

al-Jabbanah, 20b, 84b, 94b, 123b, 129b 

passim, 130a, 132b passim, 190n, 311b, 
314b infra, 321n passim, 323a, 349a passim, 
351a passim & b & n, 372b, 385b, 493a 

Jabbanah Bani Huraysh, 351a 

al-Jabub, 61a passim 

Jadir, 29a 

al-Jadas, 420b; see next following 

al-Jadid, 386a 

al-Jadis (al-Gades), 419n 

Jahanah, 41a & n 

Jahannum, 40a 

al-Jahmaliyyah, 313b passim 

Jahran, 61b, 86a, 157b 

Jajar, 36b 

Jamal al-Din, mosque of, 371a, 386a 

Jami‘, 20b, 30b, 89a, 90b, 91a, 99a, 103b, 
104b, 113b, 122b & n, 129b, 132a passim & 
b, 135a, 152b passim, 153b, 154a passim & 
b, 3102, 311b, 312n, 314b, 315a passim & 
b, 316a passim & b passim, 317a passim, 
318a passim & b passim & n, 319a passim & 
b passim & n, 320a passim & b passim, 321b 
& n, 324b, 327b, 390b, 433a 

Jami‘ al-* Alami, 362b; see Masjid 

Jami‘ al-Bakiriyyah, 93b; see Masjid 

Jami: Hanzal, 428n; see Hanzal 

Jami‘ of Haddah, 84b 

Jami‘ Ibn al-Husayn, 362b; see Masjid 

al- Jami' al-Kabir, 71a, 99a, 310a, 119b, 241b 
passim, 242b, 315a, 316a, 323a infra, 340, 
417n, 432b, 472n, 507b; see Jami‘ 

Jàmi' al-Madrasah, 361a; see Masjid 

Jami* Mosque, 20b, 30b, 40a, 44a, 46b, 69a, 
80b, 84a, 85b, 95b, 96b, 98b, 127b, 128a, 
129b passim, 1302, 132b passim, 135a, 153a 
& b, 156b, 161b, 231n, 277b, 278a & b, 
290n, 317a & b passim, 318a, 321a, 347b, 
417b, 429n, 433a 

Jàmi* Mosque, Library of the, 100b, 172n 

Jami‘ al-Qubbah, 100n 

Jàmi' San‘a’, 88b, 149n, 1502, 315a, 316b, 
317b, 322n, 324b, 385b, 394n, 428n 

Jami‘ al-Tawashi, 358a; see Masjid 

Jami‘ of Zabid, 321n 

al-Janad, 19b, 20a, 34b, 49b, 51b passim, 
52a, 55a, 56b, 58b, 61a, 64b, 311b, 343n 

al- Janad, mosque of, 349a 

Janb, 68a 

al-Janih prison, 150a 

Jannat al-Firdawsi, 311a 

al-Ja'ra, 310a 

al-Jaradi Mosque, 24b 

al-Jarda’, 23a passim, 86b 

al-Jariyah Mosque, 385b 

al-Jawf, 13a, 36n, 50a passim, 55b, 57a 
passim, 59b, 70b passim, 77b, 81a & b & n, 
85n, 94a, 111a, 154a, 183n, 236n 

Jawf Bin Nasir, 239b 

Jayshàn, 56b passim 

Jazan, 76a & n; see Jizan 

Jazirat al-‘Arab, 398a, 399b 

al-Jazzarün (Butchers), 234a & n 

Jeddah, 69a & b, 81a, 83a, 89b, 120a, 162b, 
177a, 496a, 540b 

Jerusalem, 40a, 48n, 397a, 398a & b 

Jerusalem, Dome of the Rock, 346b, 491a 

Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre in, 48b 

Jerusalem, University of, 394n 

Jewish quarter, 116b, 117b, 394b, 395n, 
321b, 422a, 425a, 427b, 428n, 510a 

Jewish Quarter, Gate to the, 317b, 418b 

Jewish Settlements, 391b infra 

Jewish Silversmiths’ Sq’, 239a 

Jiblah, 400a, 425a 

al-Jil, 182n 

al-Jila’/al-Jila Mosque, 352a, 353b, 356b, 
358b; see Masjid al-Jala 

al-Jiraf, 24n, 26b, 27a passim & n, 28b, 31a, 
63a, 70b, 227a & n, 468b 

al-Jilani Mosque, 390b 

Tirün, 81n 

Jizan, 76n, 80b & n; see Jazan; Qizan 

al-J rdhar, 144b 


Jumruk al-Qishr, 243a, 247a 
Jumruk al-Zabib, 243a passim, 290b infra 
al-Jurüf, 319a & n 


Kaa el Ihud, 110a; Qa‘ al-Yahüd 
Ka'bah, 46a, 47a, 48a, 64a, 340n, 350a 
al-Ka‘bi Mosque, 390a 
Kahlan, 57b 
al-Kalla’, 164n 
Kamaran, 68b, 74b, 114b, 399n 
"Kaneesa Beit Alushta’, 112a; see Kanisat 
Kanisat al-‘Ulama’, 392b 
Kanisat al-Usta, 111b 
Kanisat Bayt Salih, 418b 
Kanisat Ha-Hekdesh, 418b 
Kanisat Bayt al-Usta, 112a & b 
Karamah, 122b 
Kawkaban, 52b, 56b, 63b passim, 70b & n, 
71b passim, 72b, 77b, 83b, 86a & b, 90b, 
92b, 94b, 95a, 97b, 102b, 104n, 105n, 
149n, 156b, 157a passim, 307a passim & n, 
309b, 398b, 556b 
Kazirün, 177b 
"Keneese Beit Alusta’, 111b; see Knis 
Kenya, 240b, 263b 
al-Khadra', 83a, 307a & n passim, 524n 
Khamir, 84a, 92a, 97a, 188n,n, 247a 
Khan of Ali Zarkee, 277n 
Khan of the Baniyan, 83a 
al-Khan, 247a 
al-Khanadiq, 61a, 93b, 99a, 131b, 133b, 
188a & n, 190b, 320b 
Khanadiq, northern, 22b 
Khanadiq, south, 22b 
Khanadiq, Upper, 26b 
Khandaq, 22b, 30a, 73a, 136a & b, 148a 
Khandag of Bab al-Shu'üb, 70b 
Khandaq gates, 131b 
al-Khandaq al-Ghayli, 91a 
Khandaq, northern, 136a 
al-Khandaq al-Qibli, 91a 
Khandaq, southern, 136a 
Khanfar, 69a 
al-Kharibah, 229a infra & n 
Kharibat Al ‘Al, 239b 
Kharid, 13a, 99a, 114b, 116a 
Khariji of Bani Jarmüz, 475b 
al-Khawi Mosque, 386b 
Khawlan, 37b, 42a & b, 56a, 59b, 72b, 81a, 
85n, 87n, 88b, 95b, 96a & b, 101a, 112b, 
153b, 230n, 258b, 313n, 556b 
Khawlan al-'Aliyah, 124n 
Khawlan Bani ‘Amir, 85n 
Khawlan al-Sham, 97a 
Khaybar, 231n 
Khaywan, 40a 
Khaza'in al-Matahhar, 34a & n 
Khirbat al-Mafjar, 491n, 504a 
Khurasan, 52b, 128b, 351a 
Khuwarnaq, 320a 
Khuzaymah cemetery, 69b, 93n, 99b 
Kibs, 41a, 55b passim 
Kishwar/Kashwar, 131n 
al-Kitaf, 102n, 150a 
Knis bêt al-Usta', 5102; see Kanisat Bayt 
al-Usta 
Knis bet Mori Aharon ‘Aragi (‘Araqi) ha- 
Kohen, 510a 
Knis bet Mori Yihya Salih, 418n 
Konya, 369n 
al-Kubbani Mosque, 390a 
al-Küfah, 52a 
Kufah, 337n, 340n, 352a 
Kufah mosques, 344n 
Kuhlan, 83b, 306a & n, 433b 
Kuhlan-Timna‘, 180n 
Kunj/Kung, 81b & n 
Kuria Muria islands, 108a 
Kuwait, 163n 


La‘ah, 482n 

Lahej, 32a, 69a, 84b, 85a, 97b 
Lahj, 64a 

Lakamat al-Jazzarin, 34n 
al-Lasasin, 245a 

Lat, 75n 

Leptis Magna, 524b 
Levant, 50la 

Libya, 524b 

al-Lihb, 126n 

Lingeh, 81b 

Lisbon, 68a 

Liwa’, 152b 

London, 105n, 107a, 318n 


Lucerne Market, 190n 
Luhayyah, 87a, 97b, 99b 


Ma'ad, 133b, 390a 

Ma'ad's Garden, 153b 

al-Ma'alla, 149b 

Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 185n 

Ma'bar, 79b 

Mabyan, 422a 

al-Madan, 92b 

al-Madarah, 86a 

al-Madawir, 487n 

Madhbah, 84b 

al-Madhhab, 151a, 241b, 318n, 507a 

Ma'dhin, 36b 

al-Madillah, 81a 

al-Madinah, 43b 

al-Madinat al-mahmiyyah (Protected City), 
i.e. San‘a’, 233a, 238b 

Madinat al-Nabiyy, 41a 

Madrasat al-Aytam, 150b 

al-Madrasah al-'Ilmiyyah, 142b 

al-Madrasat al-Sharafiyyah, 278a 

al-Madurah, 131b 

al-Maftun Mosque, 390a 

Maghrib (N. Africa), 80n 

al-Maghrib (Yemen), 77b, 93a, 191n 

Ma'had Dini, 144b, 145a 

Mahall al-Miri, 287b 

Mahallat al-Sabahah, 131b 

Mahall Da‘ al-Khayr, 23a 

al-Mahatwar, 83a; see Hijrat 

al-Mahjam, 58b passim, 306b 

Mabjar al-Ahjir, 170n 

Mahjar al-Furs, 154a 

Mahmaà of Ta'lab, 40a 

Mahrah coast, 81a 

Mahram Bilqis, 36a 

al-Mahwit, 482n 

Majdabah, 85n 

al-Majla (Polishing Room), 236b 

al-Majzarah, 189b infra, 232b, 246a; see al- 
Mijzarah 

*Makhazem al-Robali, 113a, 246b & n 

Maklafah Bath, 510a, 522b 

Maktabat al-Sha'b, 172n 

al-Malbadi, 390a 

al-Malikah Mosque, 227n 

al-Malwa, 58b 

al-Ma'mar, 278n 

al-Manakh, 162n 

Manakhah, 92a, 95b, 177b, 230n, 418b 

al-Manashir = al-Khanadiq, 188n 

Manatiq al-Sa'di, 256b 

Manatiq, al-Safiyat al-Shargiyyah, 256b 

Manartiq al-Tariq al-mu'addi (min Sha'ub ila 
al-Qiyadah), 256b 

Manatig al-Zumur, 256b 

Manatiq Bab al-Salam, 256b 

Manatiq Bab al-Sha'üb, 256b 

Manatiq Farwah, 256b 

Manatiq ila "l-Afran, 256b 

Manatiq Kharij Bab al-Hurriyah, 256b 

Manatiq Musayk, 256b 

Manatig Shari‘ al-Zubayri, 256b 

Manatiq Tariq San‘a’ ila Ta'izz, 256b 

Manazir al-Hushayshivyah, 27a 

al-Mangurah, 316b infra 

Mansak of Farwah b. Musayk, 311b 

al-Manshar, 20a 

al-Mansurah, 82b, 307n 

al-Mansüri; see Ghayl al-Mansur 

al-Manzar, 131a 

Manzar al-Sini, 90a 

al-Maqam, 117a, 148a 

Maqam al-Imam, 144a, 148a 

Maqam al-Khalifah, 87b 

al-Magam al-Sharif, 120a 

Magbarat al-Hukama’, 47a 

al-Magranah, 68b 

al-Maqta' al-Dakhili of Bani Jarmuz, 475b 

al-Marbaki, 391b, 392a passim; see Ghayl 
al-Barmaki 

Ma'rib, 36a passim & b, 37a passim & b, 39a, 
45a, 81a, 85n, 108a, 111a & b, 131b, 162a, 
188n, 554n 

Ma'rib Dam, 542a 

Market, 127n, 146b, 1622, 163a, 166a, 233n. 
234a & b,24la & b, 422a 

Market, Auction, 184n 

Market, Blacksmiths', 159b, 225b infra, 
276b 

Market, Brass, 159a & b, 226b infra 

Market, Bread, 247a & b 
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Market, Butchers’, 186n, 244b 

Market, Camel, 131a & b, 1592, 191a infra, 
243a, 244b, 245b, 246, 247b 

Market, Carpentry, 159b, 226a infra, 276b, 
559b 

Market, Cattle, 133b, 159a & b, 190b infra, 
191a, 243a passim, 244b, 245b, 246, 250a, 
278b, 290n, 373a, 507b 

Market, Charcoal, 148n 

Market, Christians’, 290b 

Market, Cloth, 159b passim, 160a, 162b, 
182b infra, 183a passim & b, 244b, 245a, 
246, 252b, 278a, 281b 

Market, Coffee, 159a & b, 186b, 191b, 244b, 
246 

Market, Coppersmiths', 45a 

Market, Cuppers’-Bloodletters’, 244b 

Market, Dagger, 184n 

Market, Donkev, 243a, 244b, 245b, 246, 
250a 

Market, Firewood, 159a & b, 188a, 190a 
infra, 191b, 234a, 241b, 244b, 246 

Market, Fodder, 159a, 191a infra, 242b, 
245b, 246, 247a passim 

Market, Friday, 313a 

Market, Ghee, 186b, 246 

Market, Grain, 159a & b, 162a, 187b infra, 
188a, 190b, 244b, 246, 270b, 284b 

Market, Grape and Fruit, 159a & b, 191b, 
244b, 247a & b, 560b 

Market, Gun-powder, 242b 

Market, Gun-stock, 159b 

Market, Hadrami Cloth, 159b & n, 183b 
infra, 246 

Market, Henna, 159b & n, 188b infra 

Market, Horse and Mule, 1592, 191a infra, 
245b, 246, 247b 

Market, Lucerne, 190n 

Market, Meat, 159a & b, 189b infra, 232b, 
234a infra, 244b, 246a & b 

Market of Badhan, 20a 

Market, Oil and Ghee, 159a & b, 186b, 
191b, 244b 

Market, Old Clothes, 394a 

Market, Plaster, 232b, 242b 

Market, Pottery and Ovens, 159a & b, 229a 
passim, 242a 

Market, Qat, 159b, 175a, 189a infra, 244b, 
247a, 559b 

Market, Raisin, 159a, 162a, 188b infra, 246, 
394a 

Market, Rope Fibre, 159a & b 

Market, Salt, 159b, 188a infra & n, 246 

Market, Sandal and Shoemakers', 154n, 
159a & b, 226b infra 

Market, Scarves, 159b, 192a, 246 

Market, Sheep and Goat, 189b, 246 

Market, Shoemakers', 276b 

Market, Silk, 159a & b & n, 185a & b infra, 
245b 

Market, Silver, 183b infra, 184n, 246, 394a 

Market, Silversmiths', 244b, 287a 

Market, Spicery, 185a infra, 277n 

Market, Straw, 244b, 245a 

Market, Tobacco and Black Tobacco, 159a 
& b, 162b, 187a infra, 246 

Market, Vegetable, 247a 

Marmal, 277b 

Marseilles, 555b 

Masar, 58a passim & b, 58n, 183n 

Mashahid Hamdan, 130n 

al-Mashariq (Eastern parts) of the Yemen, 
397b 

Mashhad, 321a & n 

Mashhad al-Imam Salah al-Din, 433a 

Mashhad Shu'üb, 120a 

al-Mashriq, 77b, 84a, 92n, 93a, 101a, 124a & 
n, 154b, 183n, 191n, 235a, 278a, 310a, 
420n, 432n, 543a, 553b, 554b & n 

‘Mashriq Allah, 191n 

al-Mashriq, 77b, 183n, 191n, 235a, 432n 

Mashriq of the Yemen, 278a 

Masjid 'Abbas, 133b 

Masjid al-'Alami, 278n, 389b; see Jamil 

Masjid 'Ali, 133a, 161a & b, 372b, 389b 

Masjid al-'Amüdi, 390b 

Masjid 'Aqil, 135a & b, 151a, 372b, 389b 

Masjid al-Azhar, 70b, 361a 

Masjid al-Bahmah, 87b, 319a & n, 385b 

Masjid al-Bakiriyyah, 72a, 134b, 135b, 138b 
passim, 343a, 375b, 378b, 380a & b, 383a & 
b, 523b; see Jami* 

Masjid al-Baqqalin, 244b 

Masjid al-Bilayli, 98a, 385b 


Masjid Dawud, 72a, 90n, 126n, 133b, 150a, 
190n, 372b, 373a, 386b, 390b, 507b 

Masjid al-Filayhi, 126n, 133b & n, 135a, 
137a, 150a, 311b, 365b, 370a & b, 375a, 
390a & b, 392a passim, 458b, 486a, 487b, 
488b, 507b 

Masjid Hajar, 24n, 386b 

Masjid al-Hadi, 89b, 315n 

Masjid al-Harrah/al-Hurrah, 62a 

Masjid al-Haymi, 27a, 386b 

Masiid Himyar, 390b 

Masjid al-Hindi, 154a 

Masjid al-Humaydi, 93b, 386b, 507a 

Masjid al-Hurqan, 315n, 386b 

Masjid Hurrat al-Malikah, 324b 

Masjid Ibn Husayn, 321b, 391b 

Masjid Ibn al-Husayn Abu 'l-Tayr, 320n, 
361a, 384b, 385a 

Masjid Ibn Zayd, 131a 

Masjid al-Jadid, 151a, 386a 

Masjid al-Jala, 353b, 386a, 392a & b, 400a 

al-Masjid al- Jami*, 128a & b, 132b, 154a, 
3172, 324b; see Jami* 

Masjid al-Kharraz, 132b passim, 227n, 
386b, 390b 

Masjid al-Khayr, 318n 

Masjid Ma‘ad, 153n, 356b, 390a 

Masjid al-Madhhab, 242b, 319a, 375a & b, 
549b 

Masjid al-Madrasah, 86b, 133b, 318b, 340n, 
364b, 365b, 367a, 370a & b, 373a, 377a, 
382b, 390a 

Masjid al-Mahamid, 87b, 390a 

Masjid Mahmud, 133b, 241b, 390a, 507n, 
523b 

Masjid Ma'n b. Za'idah, 390b 

Masjid Musa, 384b, 390b 

Masjid Musa, minaret of, 85a 

Masjid al-Mutawakkil, 24b & n, 25a, 383a 


passim 

Masjid al-Nahrayn, 26b, 88a, 903, 392a 

Masjid al-Najjar, 241b 

Masjid al-Nisa', 390b 

Masjid Nuqum, 26b, 390a 

Masjid al-Nur, 86b, 390a 

Masjid Nusayr, 44n, 86b, 372b, 390a 

Masjid al-Qadi, 319n, 390a, 506b 

Masjid Qubbat al-Mahdi, 254a 

Masjid al-Ridwan, 86b 

Masjid Salah al-Din, 98b, 134b, 286a, 340n, 
362a, 370a, 371b, 387a 

Masjid Sasan, 390b 

Masjid al-Sawma'ah, 321b, 361a, 392a 

Masjid al-Sayaqil, 240b, 244b passim, 321b 

Masjid al-Shahidayn, 53n, 131a, 133b, 150a, 
234a, 315n, 358b 

Masjid Süq al-Lasasin, 244b, 245a 

Masjid al-Taqwa, 86b, 385b, 504b 

Masjid al-Tawashi, 87b, 389a, 504b; see 
Jami‘ 

Masjid al-Tawus, 133a, 507b 

Masjid Uzdimir, 87b; see al-Zumur 

Masjid al-Zubayr, 179n 

Masjid al-Zumur, 135a, 318b, 320n, 384b, 
385a; see Uzdimir 

Masqa, 429b 

al-Masra', 129n 

Masra' al-Jazzarin, 131a passim, 234a 

Masra' al-Nübah/Nawbah, 20a 

Matit, 150a 

Mauritius, 556n 

Mausoleum of Sahib ‘Ata, 369n 

al-Mawahib, 82b, 83a & b passim, 84a, 85a, 
239n, 307n, 420b, 428a 

Mawiyah, 100a 

Mawr, 83a, 273b 

Mawsatah, 85n 

Mawza‘, 82b, 392b passim, 394a, 399b, 400a 
passim & b passim 

Maydan, 20b, 22b, 89a, 93b, 96b, 130b & n, 
131a & n, 132a, 137a; 390b passim, 429a, 
514b 

Maydan al-Laqiyyah, 510a 

Maydan al-Mutawakkil, 137a 

Maydan al-Qasr, 84a, 134b, 162a, 510a 

Maydan al-Shararah, 314n 

Maydan al-'Ulufi, 506b 

Maydan of 'Abbad b. al-Ghamr, 20b, 124b 

Maydan of San'a', 130a passim, 132a & b 

Mayyun, Perim, 87a 

al-M dawir, 131b 

Meat Market; see Market, Meat 

Mecca, 39a passim & b, 40a & b, 42a, 43b 
passim, 46a, 47a, 48a, 51b, 58b passim, 
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63b, 64a, 66b, 75b, 76a, 89b, 90n, 108a, 
109a, 110b, 112b, 115b, 116a, 119b, 131b, 
152a, 164b & n, 173b & n, 174a, 305a, 312a 
passim, 340n, 350a, 496a, 501b, 511a, 
518b, 556b, 562b 

Meccan haram, 39a passim 

Meccan temple, 46a 

Medina, 39a, 40a & b, 43b passim, 55b, 56a, 
108a, 115b, 148a, 152a, 164b & n, 303n, 
496a, 501b 

Medina, mosque at, 340n, 350n 

Mediterranean, 60b, 291a, 305b passim, 
496a 

Melike Safiye, Mosque of, 382n 

Mesembria, 361n 

Mesopotamia, 496a 

Mexico, 183n 

Mharras, 277b 

Midan (Maydan), 116b 

Middle East, 68a, 175a, 255b, 291a, 305b 
passim, 422b, 535a, 537n 

al-Mihdadah, 225b infra 

Mijaylis, 543a 

al-Mijzarah, 186n; see al-Majzarah 

Mikhlaf Dhi Jurah/Dhi Ujrah, 153b & n 

Mikhlaf Ja'far, 57b, 61a 

Military Academy, 138b 

Military College, 27n, 103a & b 

Minas, 45a & n 

al-Minjarah, 226a infra 

Mintaqat al-Tabari, 482n 

Mintagat Bani Jarmüz, 475b 

‘Mint Street’, 236a 

Mirjan Mosque, 390b 

Mirna: Talhah, 302b 

al-Misbanah, 98n 

Mirran, 229n; see Bayt Marran 

Misr, 80n 

Mocha, 72b, 74a & b, 75a passim, 76n, 77b, 
78b passim, 79a passim, 81a & b, 83a & b, 
87a & n, 88a & b, 89a & b, 97b, 105n, 108b 
passim, 109a passim, 110b, 111a, 154b, 
162a, 171a, 182b & n, 183n passim, 185n, 
187n, 277b, 309a, 400n, 434b & n, 556b; 
see Moucha 

Mocha bandar, 81b 

Mocha, Gate (bab) of, 81b 

Mocha süq, 179n 

Morocco, 113b, 496a 

Mosque; see under Masjid and in other cases 
under the individual name of the mosque 

mosque at Medina, 340n, 350n 

mosque at Wasit, 344n 

mosque of ‘Ali al-Wazir Sayyids, 319n 

mosque of al- Janad, 349a 

mosque of al-Wushali, 370a, 390a 

mosque of ‘Aqil, 372b 

mosque of Bab al-Qa*, 385a 

mosque of Bint al-Amir, 370b 

mosque of Coban Mustafa, 379b 

mosque of Damascus, 47a 

mosque of the Expulsion, 400a; see Masjid 
al-Jalà 

mosque of Farwah b. Musayk, 310a, 323a, 
351b, 370a 

mosque of Ibn Tülün, 343n 

mosque of Jamal al-Din, 371a, 386a 

mosque of Janah, 351b, 375a & b & n, 386a, 
507a 

mosque of Muhammad b. Khalid al- 
Barmaki, 390b 

mosque of Melike Safiye, 382n 

mosque of Salih Tala'i*, 361n 

mosque of San‘a’, 128a; see Jami* 

mosque of al-Sayyidah, 226 

mosque of Sinan Pasha, 382n 

mosque of Sulayman, 378a 

mosque of Wahb, 311b 

Moucha (Mocha), 245b 

*M rür al-Dayr, 47a 

Mu'askar al-Habashi, 351n 

Mu'awiyah Mosque, 390a 

Mudarraj to Shaharah, 72b 

al-Mudhaykhirah, 56b, 57a & b 

al-Mufrasah (The Cutting Room), 236b 

al-Muharraq, 146n 

Muhyi 'l-Din, 390b 

Mu‘id mosque, 318b, 390a 

al-Mukha, 182b; see Mucha 

al-Mukalla, 145b passim, 149b, 162a, 172n 

al-Mulamlamah Rock, 323b, 349b; sec al- 
Hajar 

al-Muntaqim Mosque, 390a 

al-Muqaddam Mosque, 390a 
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al-Muradiyyah Mosque, 26b, 72a, 318n, 
390a 

al-Murdi‘ prison, 150a 

Musallà Quarter, 129b, 130a 

Musalla al-‘Idayn, 351a 

Misa mosque, 362b, 384b, 390a & b 

Muscat, 81a & b 

Musk, the Garden of, 84b 

al-Mustashfa Mosque, 390a 

Mu'tah, 43b 

al-Mutawakkil, qubbah of, 383a, 505a 

Mutawakkil Palace, 25a, 117b, 136b, 461b, 
510b 

Muzaffar Mosque, 492n 


al-Nahdayn, 13a, 26a 

al-Nahr al-Barmaki, 22a 

Nahr al-Mustafa, 492a 

al-Nahrayn, 26b infra, 392a 

al-Na'im, 505b 

Nà'it, 123n 

Najd, 111a, 162n, 163n 

Najd al-Aslaf, 80n, or Najd al-Salaf, 80b 

Najd of the Yemen, 302n 

al-Najjar Mosque, 390b 

Najran, 39n, 40a & b, 47n, 50a, 51b, 59b, 
85n, 89b, 90b, 93b, 100a, 395n, 420a, 423a, 
496a, 543a, 550b 

Nakhlat al-Hamra', 277b 

Naqab al-Hajar, 123a & b 

al-Naqawi Mosque, 390b 

Nagil Sayd, 62b 

Nagil Yislah, 22a 

al-Naqis/Nuqays Mosque, 390b 

Nashq, 37a passim 

Nashan, 37a 

Nativity, church of the, 47b, 48a 

Nawbat al-Midfa‘, 91a 

al-Nazarah Street, 507a 

Near East, 35b, 244a, 305b, 537n 

New World, 305b 

New York, 34b 

Nigeria, 27n 

Nihim, 191n 

Nikkum (Nuqum), 109b, 110a 

al-Nizayli/Nuzayli Mosque, 318a passim, 
319a & n passim, 390a 

northern highlands, 306a 

al-N s bah, 154a 

Nubia, 60b 

al-Nujaym Mosque, 390b 

Nuh Mosque, 390a 

al-Nu'man, 185a & n 

Nuqum, see Jabal Nuqum, 16n, 20a, 30a, 
34n, 45b, 56b, 72b, 74a, 91a, 93a, 99b, 
108b, 114b, 116a passim, 117b, 120b, 129b 
passim, 130a, 131b passim, 134b, 135a, 
234a, 390a, 468b, 559a; see Nikkum 

Nuqum flood-course, 134b infra 

Nuqum fort, 100b 

al-Nürayn Mosque, 390b 


Oil and Ghee Market, 159a & b, 186b, 191b, 
244b 

Oil Warehouse (Samsarat al-Salit), 191b & n 

Old Clothes Market, 394a 

Oman, 81a, 185n 

Orient, 110b, 137a 

Orphan School, 150b 

Ottoman Empire, 69a, 78b, 395b, 554b 

Ottoman quarter, 136a 

Oxford, 303n 


Palestine, 397a & n, 422a, 496a 

Paradise, 316b 

Paris, 114b, 120b 

Peninsula; see Arabian 

Pergamon, 499b 

Perim (Mayyün), 87a 

Persia, 196b, 40a, 74a, 83a, 177b, 185n, 
337a, 351n, 524b, 532n 

Pisa, 117a 

plains, coastal, 274a 

Plaster Market, 232b, 242b 

Pompeii, 291a, 499b 

Portugal, 72a, 108b 

Post and Telegraphs Office, 93b 

Pottery and Ovens Market, 159a & b, 229a 
passim, 242a 

Priene, 499b 

Protected City (al-Madinat al-mahmiyyah), 
San'à', 233a, 238b 


al-Qa', 23a, 72b, 77b, 130a, 137a, 228b, 
230a, 284b, 320n, 394b, 422a, 426b, 427b, 
428a passim & b, 429a & b, 430b, 431n, 
436a, 486b, 496b, 497b, 499a & b; see Qa‘ 
al-Yahud 

Qa‘ ‘Abbad b. al-Fakhr, 22a 

Qa' al-Bawn, 36a & n, 542a 

al-Qa', Gate of, 429a 

Qa‘ Jahran, 79b, 170a 

Qa' Nasir, 422a 

Qa' of Sa'dah, 73a 

Qa' San‘a’, 68b, 72b, 399b 

Qa‘ al-Sam', 422a 

Qa: south of San‘a’, 91b 

Qa‘ al-Yahüd, 103b, 110a, 112a, 114b, 115a 
& b, 136b, 137a, 1493, 171b, 190n, 229a 
infra, 230a, 238n, 394a & b, 397a, 400b, 
420a, 421b, 425a, 426a, 427b infra, 429a 
passim & b, 430b, 431b passim, 434b, 510a, 
516a; see al-Qa* 

Qa‘ al-Yahud, Gates of the, 422a 

Qa‘ Artil, 24a 

al-Qabil, 230a infra 

al-Qadi, 319a, 390a 

al-Qaflah, 97a 

Qaflat ‘Idhar, 92b, 93a, 94b 

al-Qahirah, 69a, 130b 

al-Qa'idah, 277b 

Qal'ah/Qasr of San'a', 309n 

al-Qal'ah al-Mulamlamah, 317b passim 

al-Qal'ah al-Mulamlamah al-Khadra', 122n 

Qal'at Kuhlan, 130a 

al-Qalis, 40a, 44a infra, 45b passim, 46a & b 

passim, 47a & b, 51b, 123b passim, 125b, 
132a passim, 379a, 391n 

al-Qanamah, 273b 

al-Qarah, 43b, 84b, 106n 

Qaraman, 76n 

Qarish Mosque, 31b & n, 390a 

al-Qaryah, 129b passim, 130a passim 

Qaryat al-Dajaj, 30b 

Qaryat Dir, 30b 

Qaryat Milh, 237a 

Qaryat al-Qabil, 87b, 144b, 227n, 229n, 
230a infra, 418b, 425a, 535a 

al-Qasabah, 123a passim & n, 132a, 135a 
passim 

al-Qasimi Mosque, 99a, 390a 

Qasr, 26b, 45b, 69a, 70b passim, 71a, 74b, 
80a, 84b, 86a, 87a, 117b, 90a & b, 91a, 92a, 
93a, 94a, 99b, 103b, 107b, 130b, 131a 


passim, 150b passim, 236a, 314n, 375b & n, 


390a, 391b passim, 398b, 399a, 524b 
al-Qasr al-Jumhuri, 42b 
al-Qasr al-Kabir, 399a 
al-Qasr al-Mashid, 190n 
Qasr al-Qalis, 44n, 47n, 123a infra, 132a 
al-Qasr al-Sa'id, 131n 


Qubbat al-Muradiyyah, 375b 

Qubbat al-Mutawakkil al-Qasim b. al- 
Husayn, 383a, 390a, 505a 

Qubbat Talhah, 361b, 380a, 383b 
al-Qubbatayn, 79b 

al-Qudat Mosque, 390a 

al-Qufayli Mosque, 390b 

Qufl, 97b 

al-Qunfudah, 80n 

Qusayr 'Amrah, 504a 

al-Qutay', 89b 

Qutayb, 100a, 390a 

al-Quzali minaret, 319n 

al-Quzali Quarter, 133b & n, 392a passim 


Rada‘, 83a, 97b, 148a & n, 162n, 183n, 230b, 
307a & n, 315b, 320n, 369a, 378b, 379a, 
504a, 524n 

Radio Station, 103a & b 

al-Rafi‘i Market, 273b 

Raghwan, 81a 

al-Rahabah, 68a, 70b, 125n, 130b & n, 131n, 
156a 

al-Rahabah airfield, 484a 

al-Rahabi Mosque, 386b 

al-Rahidah, 158b, 162a, 435a 

al-Rahmah mosque, 528b 

Raisin Market, 159a, 162a, 188b infra, 246, 
394a 

al-Rajaw of Arhab, 147a 

Rajmah, 433n 

Rakham, 72b 

Rakhwan, 85n 

Ramlat Saba‘tayn, 81b 

Raqqadah, 348a 

Ras San‘a’, 103b 

al-Rasas Mosque, 390b 

al-Rassas, 83a, 85n 

Rawa', 398n 

al-Rawah, 230n 

al-Rawdah, 13a, 14a, 20a, 27a passim, 28a & 
b, 29a, 30a passim & b, 70a, 74a passim, 
84a, 89a & n, 91b, 92n, 99a & b, 107b, 
1102, 111a, 144b, 156b, 188n, 227a & n, 
273a & b, 277b, 278b & n, 309b, 313n, 
417n, 429n, 461b, 463a, 468b, 482b, 485a, 
504b, 515a & b passim, 520n, 529n, 535a 

al-Rawdah bath, 511n, 516n, 520n 

al-Rawdah al-Ghanna’, 27a 

Rawdat Hatim, 227n 

Raydah, 305b 

Raydah, 83n, 278a, 423n 

Raydan, 36b, 37a passim 

Raydat Ba Masdiis, 81a 

Raymah, 97b, 239n 

Razih, 73a, 97a 

Red Sea, 13a, 16b, 60b, 68a & b, 69b, 77b, 
80n, 87a, 97b, 100b, 106n, 496a 


Qasr al-Silah, 122a, 123a, 129b passim, 130a Red Sea coastal areas, 37b 


passim & n, 131a, 132a & b & n, 134b, 
149b, 549a 

Qasr Bilqis, 45a 

Qasr, eastern, 123b, 131n, 133a 

Qasr Ghumdan, 112a passim, 130b & n 

Qasr, minaret of the, 103b 

Qasr of Sam b. Nüh, 112b 

Qasr Shem, 111b 

Qat Market, 159b, 175a, 189a infra, 244b, 
247a, 559b 

Qa'tabah, 84b, 86b, 97b, 164b 

Qataban, 165a & b & n 

al-Qati* Quarter, 124a infra, 125a & b & n, 
126a, 129b, 130a passim & b, 131n, 133b & 
n, 135b passim, 146b, 192a & n, 504a 

Qati‘ Wall, 129b 

al-Qatra*, 247a 

al-Qayrawan, 348a 

al-Qayyim Mosque, 390b 

Q hwan, 81a 

al-Qilab Mosque, 390a 

al-Qiyadah al-‘Ammah (Military H.Q.), 25a, 
256b 

Qizan, 76n; see Jizan 

Qizil Bash, 26b 

Qubbah of Sinan, 325a 

qubbah of al-‘Awsajah, 327b 

Qubbat ‘Abidin Mosque, 390b 

Qubbat al-Bakiriyyah, 385b 

Qubbat Bilal Mosque, 390b 

Qubbat al-Fa’iq Mosque, 390b 

Qubbat al-Imam Yahya, 390b 

Qubbat Iskandar, 385a 

Qubbat al-Mahdi'Abbas, 89a, 239a, 254a, 
383b, 389a, 507b 


Red Sea littoral, 110b, 495a, 497b 
Red Sea ports, 69b 

Red Sea Rift, 14a 

Religious College, 144b 
al-Ribat Mosque, 390b 

Ribat al-Qindi Mosque, 390b 
Rijam, 227n 

Riyam, 36a passim 

Rodda (al-Rawdah), 110a 
Roman Empire, 524b 
Roman North Africa, 524b 
Rome, 106a, 108a 

Rope Fibre Market, 159a & b, 187b infra 
Rub‘ Bani Shihab, 125b & n 
al-Rudwan, 241b, 387a 
Rufaydah, 87n 

Ruhabah, 37b 

al-Rukn of Ka‘bah, 312a 
Rum, 71b 

al-Rummanah Mosque, 387a 
al-Ruqaymi Mosque, 390b 
Russia, 105b 

Ruzayq Mosque, 390b 


Saba’, 36a, 154a, 524a 

Sabaean state, 122a 

Sabahi, 192n 

Sabil al-Qirsh (Fountain of the Riyal), 236a 

Sabya, 87a 

Sa'dah, 40a, 41n, 49b, 50a passim, 55a, 56a 
passim & b, 57a passim, 59b passim, 60a 
passim, 61b, 68a, 73a passim & b, 82a, 83a 
& b, 85n, 89b, 90a, 92b, 94b, 100b, 123a & 
b, 124b & n, 129a & n, 144b, 145a passim & 
n, 151a, 1552, 157a, 1802, 185n, 226b & n, 


234b, 277b, 303n, 304a passim & b, 306a, 
307a, 311b, 315b, 321b, 483b, 501b, 531a, 
544a, 550b & n; see Qa‘ 

al-Sa'di Mosque, 387a 

Sadd al-Imam, 28b 

al-Safa, 27n, 30a 

al-Safil, 165n 

Safiyah, 20a, 23b, 25a, 26b, 39a, 96a, 151n 

al-Safiyah al-Sharqiyyah, 22a 

al-Sagharah, 273b 

Sahib ‘Ata, Mausoleum of, 369n 

Sa'ilah, 19a, 22a & b, 24b, 26b, 30b, 31b, 
61a, 69a, 70b, 86b, 88a, 99a, 126a, 127n, 
130b, 131b, 133b, 134a passim, 135a, 136a 
passim & b, 147b, 148b, 177b, 188n, 321b, 
361a, 392a, 504b, 507a & b, 514a; see Wadi 


8. 

Sa'ilah, bridge over the, 133a 

al-Sa’ilah al-Kabirah, 147b 

al-Sa'ilah Quarter, 144b, 319n 

al-Sakhrah, 317b, 488a 

al-Sakhrah al-Mulamlamah, 132n; see al- 
Hajar 

al-Sakit Mosque, 390b 

al-Salabah, 433b & n 

Salahah, 58a & n 

Salif, 554b 

Salim Mosque, 378a 

Salt Market, 159b, 188a infra & n, 246 

Samarra, 37a, 55a, 340b, 352a, 489a 

Sam'ay, 36a passim & b 

Samsarah of al-Raydah, 278a 

Samsarah of Muhammad b. Ahsan, 104b, 
148b, 278a, or Samsarah of Sidi 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 142a, 191b, 243a, 
250a, 278a passim, 283a 

Samsarah al-Shami, 247a 

Samsarah, Coffee-Husk, 284b 

Samsarah of the Grape Market, 278a 

Samsarat ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jindari, 290n 

Samsarat ‘Abdullah al-Saminah, 290n 

Samsarat Ahmad al-Hajj, 191n 

Samsarat al-‘Amrani, 283b 

Samsarat al-Azraqayn, 278a 

Samsarat al-Barut, 247a 

Samsarat al-Baw‘ani, 191n, 281b infra, 283b 

Samsarat al-Bitar, 278n 

Samsarat al-Dawmari, 290n 

Samsarat al-Dhirayrah, 290n 

Samsarat al-Halaqah, 290n 

Samsarat al-Hawayij, 283b 

Samsarat al-Hidayyid, 290n 

Samsarat al-Imam al-Mahdi, 243n 

Samsarat al-Khan, 290b 

Samsarat al-Khawdami, 247a 

Samsarat al-Mahdi, 243n 

Samsarat al-Majjah, 247b, 282b infra, 283a 
&b 

Samsarat al-Miqahwi, 277b 

Samsarat al-Mizan, 91b, 158a, 162a, 186n, 
284b infra, 286b 

Samsarat al-Mutawakkil, 290b 

Samsarat al-Muzayyin, 290b, 504b 

Samsarat al-Nahas, 283b 

Samsarat al-Qishr wa-'l-Bunn, 243a, 284b 

Samsarat al-Qubbatayn, 277b 

Samsarat al-Quzi, 290n 

Samsarat al-Sawra‘ah, 191b & n 

Samsarat al-Sayrafi, 283b 

Samsarat al-Sayyid Husayn, 278n 

Samsarat al-Shami, 243a 

Samsarat al-Shumah, 191b & n 

Samsarat al-Zabib, 290b infra 

Samsarat Dalah, 290n 

Samsarat Dar al-Jami', 290n 

Samsarat Hajafah, 290n 

Samsarat Husayn Qayid, 290n 

Samsarat Majil al-Qubbatayn, 277b 

Samsarat Ma‘mar, 277b 

Samsarat Masjid Hajar, 290n 

Samsarat Muhammad Hashim al-Mansuri, 
282b, 283b 

Samsarat Murid, 191b & n 

Samsarat of the Shaykh Ahmad al-Hàjj, 
191b 

Samsarat Wardah/Wirdah, 283b 

Samsarat Yahya b. Qasim al-Ghawdani, 
278n, 283b, 290b 

Samsarat Yahya Thabit, 283b 

San‘a’-al-Rawdah Road, 30b 

San‘a’, Church of, 44b 

San‘a’, citadel of, 59b 

San‘a’, Gate of, 45a, 92a, 123n, 130a, 177a, 
487n, 527n; see Bab 


San‘a’-Hodeidah road, 13a 

San‘a’ ‘well fortified’, 37b 

San‘a’ Market, 20a, 148b, 149a passim, 
162a, 229a, 233n, 244b, 247b 

San'a' plateau, 535a 

San‘a’, ring of forts around, 93b 

San'a'-Sa'dah road, 77b 

San‘a’ sanjaq, 97b 

San'a', Sawad of, 129n 

San'a'- Ta'izz Road, 256b, 277b 

San‘a’ Wall, 85a, 130b & n 

Sandal and Shoemakers' Market, 154n, 159a 
& b, 226 infra 

Sanhàn, 229n; or Sinhan, q.v. 

al-Saraya, 90a 

al-Sarhah mosque, 337n 

Sarhat al-Wadi, 146n 

Sarhat Hawayij, 283b 

Sarhat Yasir, 238a 

Sarif, 227n 

Sa'üdi Arabia, 104b, 158b, 162b, 175a, 
177b, 429n, 492b, 5393, 543a 

Sa'udi-Yemeni frontier, 76n 

al-Sawad, 99b, 154a 

Sawad Hizyaz, 26a 

Sawad of San‘a’, 129n 

al-Sawafi, 20a 

Sawakin, 68b, 74a, 81b, 191n, 496a 

Sa‘wan, 30a, 91b, 227n; see Wadi S. 

al-Sayaqil Mosque, 390b 

Sayf al-Khilafah, Gate of, 237b 

Saywan, 127n passim 

al-Sayyad mosque, 318a & n, 319b & n, 387a 

Sayyan, 229n 

Sayyid Ahmad b. Yahya al-Kibsi, garden of, 
431b 

Sayyid Zayd, tomb of, 365b 

Scarves Market, 159b, 192a 

Scotland, 544a 

Sehzade mosque, 378b 

Senan (San‘a’), 108b 

Sha‘b, 146b 

Shabwah, 170n 

al-Shadharwan, 154a 

Sháfi*i districts, 77b, 79a, 96b, 310b, 312a 

Shafi‘iyemen, 101b 

al-Shaharah, 41a, 72b passim, 79a, 83b, 94b, 
95b, 96b, 97a & b, 151a passim, 156b, 157a, 
192n, 234b, 239n, 277b, 290n, 307a & n, 
316a, 418a & b, 432a, 433a, 549n 

al-Shaharah, mints in, 83b 

al-Shahid Mosque, 387a 

al-Shahidayn, 241b, 387a 

Shahirah, 153b 

al-Shàm/Sha'm, 80n, 123a, 131n, 316a, 
398b, 501b 

Shamlah, 320b & n 

Shanafir, 81a 

Shaqadif, 136b 

Shar'ab, 146n 

al-Sharaf, 433n, 482n 

al-Sharafah, 55b 

Shararah, 99a, 127n, 190n, 314a 

Shari' al-Bustan, 99a 

Shari‘ ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Mughni, 24b, 26a, 177b 

Shari‘ al-Marit, 150a 

Shari‘ al-Tabari, 482n 

Shari‘ Suq al-Baqar, 290n 

al-Sharifah, 387a 

Sharis, 482n 

al-Sharyah, 227n 

Sha'üb/Shu'üb, 20a, 24a, 25b, 27a, 28b, 
29b, 30a & b, 36b passim, 40b, 86a, 91b, 
92a & n, 95b, 96a, 99a & b, 116a, 137b, 
170a, 256b, 315a, 320b & n, 392a, 492a 

Shaykh Sa‘id, 114b 

al-Shaykh Salim al-‘Iraqi, 429b 

Sheep-and-Goat Market, 189b infra, 246 

Sherara = Shararah, 119b 

Shibam, 36b, 52b, 55a passim & b passim, 
56a passim & b passim, 57a passim & b 
passim, 62a passim & b, 81a, 162a & n, 
163a, 165b, 309b, 356b, 358b, 398b, 472n 

Shibàm al-Ghiras, 475b 

Shibam-Kawkaban, 60b, 72a, 148a, 230n, 
352a 

Shibàm mosque, 350a, 352n, 361b, 489n 

Shibam of Hadramawt, 146a 

al-Shihr, 40a, 64a, 81a, 162n, 179n, 183n, 
432a, 435b 

Shira‘, 418b 

Shoemakers' Market, 276b 

Shu'ayb, 100a 


Place Name and Geographical Index 


Shukr, 392a 

Shur'at al-Rahabah, 175b 

al-Shu'üb, 112b, 481b 

Sikkat al-Shihabiyyin, 127n, 130a 

Sikkat Dar al-Darb, 236a 

Silhin, 37a passim, 122b passim & n 

Silk Market, 159a & b & n, 185a & b infra, 
245b 

Silver Market, 183b infra, 184n, 246, 394a 

Silversmiths' Market, 244b, 287a 

Sinan = San‘a’, 109a 

Sinan Pasha, Mosque of, 382n, 390b 

al-Sinaynat, 154a 

al-Sinaytah, 468b 

Sinhan/Sanhan, 41a & n, 42a, 74a, 124n, 
144b, 153n, 229n 

Sinwan, 127n 

Siqayat 'Abbad, 20b 

Sirah, 81b 

al-Sirar Quarter, 124a infra, 125a & b & n, 
127a, 130a & b, 132a & b, 133b, 146b 

al-Sirr, 56a, 68a, 71b, 81a, 90b, 94a, 129b, 
156a, 227n, 228b, 481b 

Sirri, 271a 

Sirwah, 41n, 554b 

Slaughter-Place of the Butchers, 234a 

Smyrna, 398a & b 

Socotra, 47b, 81b 

Sokollu mosque, 378a 

Sounan (San‘a’), 109a 

southern coastal plain, 50a 

South Gate, 115b 

South Kensington, 119a 

Soviet block, 105b 

Spain, 32a, 496a 

Spicery Market, 185a infra, 277n 

Spice Warehouse, 283b 

al-S raqat, 154a 

St. Mary of Zion, 47b 

St. Sophia, 116a, 491n 

Straw-sellers' Market, 20b, 132b, 244b, 245a 

Suakin, 81b; see Sawakin 

al-Sudah, 72a & b, 83b, 97b, 150a, 188b & n 

Sudan, 95a, 97b, 505b, 556n 

Suez, 71b, 177a, 533n 

Suez Canal, 92a, 425a 

Suf, 58a 

al-Suffah, 387a 

al-Sufi Mosque, 390b 

Sufyan, 87n, 94b 

al-Suhül, 42n 

al-Sukhnah, 501b 

Sulayman, mosque of, 378a 

al-Sulbi, 506b 

Sulbi Qa' al-Yahüd, 113a, 137a 

Sultan Hasan Mosque, 73b 

Sug (of San‘a’), 126n, 127b & n, 132b, 133b, 
135a, 146b, 234a, 276a infra, 312b, 422a 

Suq al-Abyad, 184n, 242b 

Suq al-'Alaf, 191a infra, 241b, 242b, 246, 
247a 

Suq 'Aqil, 159b passim & b, 162a, 189n, 
238a & b, 239a, 241b, 242b passim, 434b, 
504b 

Suq al-'Arj, 20b, 132a & b, 162a; see S. al-‘Irj 

Suq al-Aswab, 242a 

Sig al-'Atrarin, 45a 

Suq al-‘Aysh, 242b 

Suq Bab al-Sabah, 241b 

Suq Bab al-Yaman, 241b passim, 242a, 243a, 
244b, 247a passim & b 

Suq al-Baha’im/Bahayim, 190n, 243a 

Sug al-Balas, 247a 

Suq al-Bagar, 150a passim, 190b infra & n, 
241b passim, 243a, 246a, 278b, 290n, 507b 
infra & n 

Suq al-Baqar wa-’l-Baha’im, 246 

Suq al-Baqarah, 132a 

Suq al-Barüt/Barüd, 242b 

Süq al-Bazz, 162b, 182b infra, 184b, 242a & 
b. 245a, 246, 247a, 252b, 278a, 281b 

Suq Dar al-Jami*, 242b 

Suq al-Fiddah, 183b infra, 242a passim & b, 
246, 259b 

Suq al-Fitlah, 242b 

Süq al-Ghanam, 189b infra, 246 

Suq al-Habb, 162a, 187b infra, 242b, 246, 
270b 

Suq al-Hadrami, 183b infra, 245b, 246 

Suq al-Halaqah, 127n, 131a, 1322, 133a, 
159a & b & n, 161a infra, 185b infra & n, 
242b, 245b, 247a passim, 312a, 372b, 390b 

Suq of Hamid al-Din, 394b 

Suq al-Haraj, 184n, 247a 


Suq Harat al-Jabbanah, 190n 

Suq Harat al-Madar, 242a 

Süq al-Harir, 185a & b infra, 245b 

Suq al-Hatab, 188a, 190a infra, 234a, 246, 
321b, 394b 

Suq al-Hatabah, 132a 

Suq al-Hilbah wa 'l-Milh, 242b 

Suq al-Hinna, 188b infra, 242b passim, 246 

Siig al-Humaydi, 242a & b, 247a 

Suq al-Hunud, 435b 

Suq al-Hurriyah, 242a 

Suq of Ibn Ma‘iz, 131b 

Suq al-'Inab, 242b passim, 247a, 278a, 290b 

Suq al-'Iraqi, 244b 

Suq al-‘Iragiyyin, 131a, 132b, 135a passim 

Suq al-‘Irj, 190n; see S. al-'Arj 

Suq al-Jabbanah, 242b 

Süq al-Jadid, 242a & b, 247a 

Suq al-Janabi, 184n, 242a, 247a 

Suq, Jewish Silversmiths', 239a 

Siig al-Jila/Jala, 242a & b 

Suq al-Jimal, 131b, 132b, 135a passim, 191a 
infra, 241b passim, 242a, 243a, 246 

Suq al-Juss, 232b; see S. al-Quss 

Suq al-Kawafi, 98b, 242a 

Suq al-Khan, 435b 

Suq al-Kharrazin, 154a 

Siig al-Khayl wa-'l-Bighal, 191a infra, 246 

Suq al-Khubz, 242b passim 

Suq al-Khudrah, 247a 

Siig al-Lasasin, 244b, 390b 

Suq al-Luqmah, 242b 

Sug al-Madar, 228n, 241b 

Suq al-Mahazim, 242a 

Suq al-Mallahin, 188n 

Suq al-Masawin, 192a, 242b, 245b, 246 

Suq al-Mawaqid, 242a 

Süq Mawsim al-'Id, 243a 

Süq al-Mibsatah, 184b & n, 191n, 242b, 
281b, 394a 

Suq al-Mihadah, 276b 

Suq al-Mikhlas, 162a, 287a 

Suq al-Mikhratah, 242a & b 

Süq al-Milh, 131a, 134b, 188a infra & n, 
242b passim, 245a, 246, 247a passim, 290n, 
375a & n, 443a, 488a, 510a 

Suq al-Minjarah, 276b 

Suq al-Mingalah wa-'l-Iskafiyyah, 226b 
infra, 242a, 245a, 276b 

Süq al-Misbaghah, 242a, 243b 

Süq al-Mi'tarah, 185a infra, 242b, 277n, 
556b 

Suq al-Mizan, 283b 

Süq of the Money-changers, 283b 

Suq al-Mukhlas, 184n, 242a 

Süq al-Nahas, 226b infra, 242a & b 

Süq al-Najjarin, 242a 

Suq al-Nasara, 247b, 290b 

Süq al-Nazarah, 241b, 242b passim, 244b, 
247a passim 

Suq at al-Qaflah, 42n 

Süq al-Qamariyyah, 247a 

Süq al-Qamlah, 242b 

Suq al-Qasib, 242a 

Süq al-Qat, 189a infra, 233n, 242b passim, 
243b, 246 

Suq al-Qishr, 186b, 242b passim, 246 

Suq al-Quss, 242b; see S. al-Juss 

Süq al-Rabü', 273b 

Suq al-Sabt, 42n 

Siig al-Salab, 187b infra & n, 242a 

Siig al-Saman wa-'l-Salit, 186b, 242b, 246 

Suq al-Sayarifah, 242b 

Süq al-Siyaghah, 238n 

Suq al-Suwayq, 42n 

Suq al-Ta'àm, 284b 

Suq al-Tabbanin, 20b, 132b, 245a, 303a 

Suq Talhah, 241b, 242b 

Suq al-Thawrah, 242a 

Süq al-Tibn, 245b 

Suq al-Tunbaq, 187a infra, 246 

Suq al-Tutun al-Aswad, 187a infra, 246 

Suq of the Water-pipes, 277n 

Suq al-Zabib, 162a, 188b infra, 242b passim, 
246, 394a 

Suq al-Za‘faran, 185n 

Süq al-Zumur, 241b passim, 242a, 243a 

Sür, 130b 

al-Surab, 228n, 272a passim & b 

Surat, 81b 

Surdud, 304b 

Syria, 30a, 51a, 60b, 61b, 106b, 169a, 185a & 
n, 305b, 343a, 398b, 484a, 501b, 520n, 
524b, 533b, 540a 
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‘Szanna’ (San‘a’), 110b 


al-Tab Mosque, 390b 

Tabalah, 501n 

Tabaristan, 145b, 231n, 421a 

al-Ta'if, 150a 

Taʻizz, 13a, 19b, 32n, 34b passim, 49b, 50a 
& b, 61a passim & b & n, 62b passim, 63a 
passim & b, 66a, 68a & b, 69a & b, 70a 
passim, 71b, 74b, 77b passim, 79b, 85a, 86a 
& b, 87a, 89a & b, 95b, 96b, 97b, 98b, 100a 
& b, 102a & n, 103a, 105a & b, 106a & b, 
107a, 110b, 142b, 146n, 149n, 150a, 152b, 
154b, 156a, 1692, 173b, 188n, 189n, 192n, 
271a, 277b, 305b, 306a & b, 313a & b, 
318n, 343n, 369a, 400a, 435a passim, 468a, 
491n, 492a, 524n, 537n 

Ta'izz, Gate of, 435a 

Ta'izz Museum, 492b 

Ta'izz ‘Urdi, 84n, 105a 

al-Ta'kar, 58b passim, 61a 

Talhah Mosque, 89a, 133b, 146n, 311b, 
383a, 389a 

Talhah quarter, 346b 

Talhat al-Haddad, 234a 

Tamhan, 36n passim 

Tanaan, 114b 

Tan'im, 418b 

al-Tàq, 128n, 389a 

Tarim, 104a, 145b, 147a, 162n, 163b, 165n, 
183n, 255b, 256b, 256a, 424n, 499n 

Tariq al-Suq, 247a 

Ta'üd, 396b & n 

al-Tawashi Quarter, 20b, 133b 

al-Tawashi, square, 113a, 246b, 247a 

Tawfiq Mosque, 385b 

al-Tawilah, 90b, 97b 

al-Tawiis, 133b, 352a, 389a 

al-Tawus Quarter, 455b 

Taybah, 74a, 84b, 123a passim 

al-Tayramanah, 148b 

Tehàmeh, 185n; see Tihamah 

Tel Aviv, 397n 

Telegraph Office, 103a 

Teyes (Ta‘izz (q.v.)), 109a 

Thibi, 165n 

Thila/Thula, 62b, 64a, 66b passim, 69a 
passim, 70a & b passim, 71b, 77b, 90b, 
157a, 187n, 236a, 365b, 400b, 489a, 499b 

Thugban, 227n 

Tigris, 127a, 128a 

Tihamah, 16b, 43a, 44n, 50a passim, 52n, 
56b, 57a & b passim, 58a & b passim, 59a, 
61a passim & n, 62a, 63a & b passim, 64a & 
b, 65a & b, 66b, 70a, 71b, 73a, 74a & b, 77b 
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passim, 83b, 87a & b, 88a & b, 89a & b, 
90b, 97a, 100a, 112a, 126a, 128n, 136b, 
146n, 179n, 183n, 184n, 189n, 191n, 243a, 
273a passim & b, 274a passim, 277a, 316b, 
392b, 435b, 501b, 522b, 542a, 543a & n, 
544b, 545a, 551n, 552a, 555n, 558n 

Tihamah ports, 89b 

Tihamah, southern, 100a 

Timna‘, 164b, 165a & b & n, 180a, 270a 

Tinsmiths' Lane, 44b, 133b, 391b 

al-Tiyal of Bani Jabr, 418b 

Tobacco and Black Tobacco Markets, 159a 
& b, 162b, 187a infra, 246 

Tomb of Davazdah Imam, 351n 

Tomb of Ghani Bek al-Ashrafi, 361n 

Tomb of Sayyid Zayd, 365b 

Topkapu Palace/Saray, 74b 

al-Tubshi‘ah Mosque, 390b 

Tubulkhanah; see Harat 

Turbat Wahb b. Munabbih, 311n 

Turkey, 69a, 185n, 361b, 369n, 396b 
passim, 501a, 524a 

Turkish Barracks, 504b 

Turkish-European Quarter, 99a 

Turkish Military Hospital, 99b 

Turquie, 277b, 532n 


‘Udayn, 89b, 97b 

‘Ukashah Mosque, 389b 

United Kingdom, 111a 

al-‘Urdi, 99b, 103a, 105b, 150b, 192n, 389a, 
504b, 505b, 522b 

*Urdi-Barracks, 103b, 311b 

al-‘Urdi al-Jadid al-Difa'i, 389a 

‘Urdi Museum, 105a 

al-*Urdi al-Sharqi, 92a 

Urjüzah, 26a 

Üsküdar, 382n 

USSR, 105a 

*Utmah/*Utumah, 172b, 227n 

Uzal, 40n, 111a, 400a 


Vegetable Market, 247a 
Venice, 110a, 117a, 245b, 492a 
Victory Gate, 131a 


Wadi‘ah (Wada), 87n 

Wadi ‘Annah, 44n 

Wadi ‘Asir, 13a & b 

Wadi Bayhan, 165n, 180n; see Bayhan 

Wadi Dahr, 13a, 17a & b passim, 20a, 44n, 
60a, 70a, 74a, 84b, 87b, 89a, 90b, 95a, 
111a, 123a & b, 128n, 144b, 230n, 277b & 
n, 312b, 441n 

Wadi Dahr, Hammam of, 89a 


Wadi Daw‘an, 81a 

Wadi Hadramawt, 80n, 132b, 162n, 255b, 
327n 

Wadi Hajr, 8la & n 

Wadi Hijir, 81n 

Wadi Jawf, 36a, 37a 

Wadi Jirdan, 230n 

Wadi al-Kharid, 13a & b 

Wadi Madhab, 501b 

Wadi Mawr, 83a, 273b 

Wadi 'l-Qasr, 27a 

Wadi Rijam, 110n 

Wadi 'l-Sa'ilah, 14a; see Sa'ilah 

Wadi Sa'wan, 86a, 99a, 168n, 229n, 468b 

Wadi Sha'üb, 132n 

Wadi Shu‘ub/Sha‘ub, 23a, 85b, 152b 

Wadi Siham, 13a, 70a 

Wadi 'l-Sirar, 55b; see Sirar 

Wadi Sirr, 131b, 191n, 258b, 272a, 273a 

Wahb b. Munabbih, grave, mosque and 
minaret of, 852, 92a, 311b, 390b 

Wahidi Sultanate, 501n, 551a 

Waqf court, 390b 

Waqf field, 429b 

wagf garden, 351a 

Warehouse of the Scales, 158a 

Washington, 105a 

Wasit, 81a, 352a 

Wasit, mosque at, 344n 

al-W d hi, 390a 

al-Washali; see al-Wushali 

Weavers’ Quarter, 185n 

Western Barracks (*"Urdi) Mosque, 99b 

West Gate, 72b 

Wugro, 48n 

Wusab, 183a & n, 556n 

Wusabayn, 100a 

al-Wushali, mosque of, 370a, 390a 


Yafi', 56b, 80b & n, 183n 

Ya'ish Mosque, 390b 

al-Yaman al-Akhdar, 556n 

Yarim, 32b, 37a passim, 47n, 80n, 97b, 
116a, 1482, 164n, 183a, 192n, 278b, 395n, 
424n, 548b 

Yathrib, 41a, 43b passim 

Yazd, 351n 

Yemen, 27n, 32a & n, 33a & b, 34a & b, 68a 
infra, 69b passim, 70a & b, 71a infra & n 
passim, 72a passim & b, 73a & b & n, 74a & 
b passim, 75a, 77a infra, 77b, 78a & b 
passim, 79a passim, 123n, 126a, 129a 
passim & n, 131b & n, 136b, 137b, 179n 
passim, 180n, 182n passim, 183n passim, 
185n, 186n, 188n, 191n, 192n passim, 


225n, 229n, 230n, 231n, 235b, 236a, 237a, 
2392, 2593, 310b, 311b, 314b, 315b, 316a & 
b, 318a, 321b, 395n, 432a passim, 433b 
passim, 435a, 526n 

Yemen, eastern, 77a, 162n 

Yemen highlands, 183n, 496a 

Yemen, Lower, 70a, 74a passim, 77a & b 
passim, 82a, 83a, 89b, 90b, 97b, 101a, 
154b, 156a passim, 170n, 173n, 175b, 186n, 
535n, 542a, 543a, 552a, 556b 

Yemen, Najd of the, 302n 

Yemen, northern, 32b, 36a, 49b, 91b, 123a, 
147a, 150a, 177a, 187n, 189n, 190n, 191n, 
346n, 495a, 501a 

Yemen Republic, 159a 

Yemen, southern, 50a, 154b, 314b, 495a, 
544n 

Yemen, Upper, 33a infra, 70a passim, 77b 
passim, 155a, 175b 

Yemeni-Saudi border, 50a 

Yeni Valide Mosque, 382n 

Yifrus, 175b 

Yislih pass, 36b 

Yusuf Effendi, garden of, 431b 


Zabarah Quarter, 390b 

Zabid, 34b passim, 50a, 57a, 58b passim, 61a 
passim, 62a & b, 68b, 69a passim & b 
passim, 70a passim, 71a & b passim, 73a, 
74a & b, 76b, 77b passim, 87a, 88b, 89b, 
97b, 100a & b, 103a, 129a, 153n, 154b, 
183a, 189n, 191n, 227n, 304a & b, 305a & b 
passim, 306a & b, 307a passim, 361a, 424n, 
501n, 534a, 543a 

Zabwah, 56b 

Zafar, 37a passim & n, 38a, 47n, 84b, 306a 

Zafar, of Hadramawt, 65a, 66a, 81a 

Zafar al-Zahir, = Zafar Dhi Bin, 504b 

Zafir, 97a 

al-Zahir, 59b, 155b passim, 549n 

Zahr al-Himar, 129b 

al-Zajir prison, 150a 

Zamzam, 115b 

Zaydiyyah, 97b 

Zayla', 83a, 89b, 400a 

Zenan (San‘a’), 108b 

Zida, 245b 

Zion, St. Mary of, 47b 

al-Zubayr Mosque, 387a 

Zulaymah, 97a 

Zumur; see Suq al-Z. 

Zuqaq Abi Matar, 133b 

Zuqaq al-Mubayyidin, 44a, 391b 

Zugqaq al-Sulül, 154a 

Zuqaq Bani Thumamah, 122n 


General Index 


abasement and humiliation, 430a 


abattoir, 145n, 234a, 247a, 426b, 427a, 429a 


abattoir dog, 235n 

*Abbasid Caliph, 304b 

*Abbasid officials, mutilation by, 349b 

A.B.C., 560b 

ablution, 25a, 310a, 325b, 327b passim, 
354a, 365b passim, 370a, 382a 

ablution building, 302b 

ablution court, 323b 

ablution places, 25a, 72b, 276a, 315a & b, 
318b, 321a, 361a, 390b passim, 417a, 
504a, 511a 

ablution pools, 351b, 377b, 390b 

ablution ritual, 501a 

ablution room, renovation of, 325a infra 


ablution rooms, 25 passim, 324b, 325a, 348a, 


365b 
ablution tanks, 27a 
ablution-privy, 461b 
ablutions in houses, ritual, 321a 
ablution-water, 315b 
abstract or emblematic patterns, 486a 
abuse, term of, 167n, 422a 
abusive language to Jew, 419a 
Abyssinia, weapons of, 80b 
acacia doors, 116b 
academic cap and gown, 111a 
acanthus, stylized, 332a 
acanthus leaves, 346a 
access passage/hall, 427b passim 
account book, 233n 
accounts, rendered from Mocha, 75a 
additional codes or statutes in document, 
146a 
address, terms of, 250a, 423a infra 
Aden Government, 172n 
Aden Protectorate rulers, 100n 
adhesive, flour and sugar mixture, 264a 
administration, 23a, 80a, 103n 
Administrative Council, 149n 
Administrative Council, San'a', 153a 
Administrative Council, vilayet, 153b 
administrative practices unjustifiable in 
Islamic law, 156b 
administrative tradition, Yemeni, 23a 
admirals, Turkish, 76n 
adobe, 472n 
adobe, Jew's house, 422a 
adultery, 150b 
adultery, women caught in, 149b 
advantage, (public), 156b 
adverse trade balance, 267b 
adze, 231b 
Aeolian erosion, 14a 
aeroplane, 120a 
African and other non-Arab elements, 77b 
agate, 116a 
agate, San'a' districts, 128n 
agate polisher, 273a 
agate polishing, 272a, 273a 
agate stone, 273a 
agatts, 108b 
agent, 233a & b, 487n 
agreement following dispute, 238a 
agreement, written, 423n 
agricultural areas, 37a 
agricultural implements, 263a 
agricultural labourers, 73a 
agricultural land, holdings of, 394b 
agricultural lands, 36a, 154b 
agricultural produce, 247b 
agricultural products, 242b, 270b 


agricultural stars, 32b 

agricultural year, 32a 

agriculture, 18 infra 

agriculture blessed by rainfall, 274a 

agriculture taxes, 154b 

aid to indigent Hashimis, 156b 

‘aid’ to perform the jihad, 156a 

ailment, 225b 

air attack, 79b 

air pressure, l6n 

air temperatures, lón 

aircraft, first, 117a 

airfield, old military, 26a 

airport, 26n 

airport, International, 13a 

air-space, question of ownership of, 427b 

alabaster, 44a, 115a, 335b, 353a 

alabaster, translucent, 337n 

alabaster lamps, 315b 

alabaster panelling, 474b 

alabaster panels, 441a 

alabaster sheeting, 442a 

alabaster windows, 44a, 119a, 247a & b, 
352b, 425a, 474b 

al-Azhar, 320b 

al-Bayan, 320b 

alcohol, 172n 

alcoholic spirits, 111a 

al-Dawlat al-‘Aliyyah, 237b 

Aleppan striped silk and cotton, 533b 

Aleppo manufacture, 425a 

alfalfa, 18b 

Allah, name of, 151b, 321b 

al-Laywi, manufacture of, 400b 

allegiance, 84b 

Alliance Israélite Universelle, 395b, 396a & 
b 

alliance formations, 255b 

alliance-group, 241a, 250a, 252b infra, 254b, 
257a 

alliance-groups, concept of, 241a 

allowances, 420b 

alloy, copper, 237a 

alloy, half copper, a quarter silver and three 
quarters copper, 183n 

alloy, preparation of, 237a 

alloy, silver with copper, 236n 

alloy, (standard), 237a 

alloyed dirhams, 237a 

alloying the coinage, 237a 

almanacs, 32a & n, 34b, 35a, 71a 

almond, bitter, 186b 

almond, kernel, 186n 

almonds, 17a, 128b 

almonds, oil of, 186n 

alms, distribution of, 44b 

aloes, 186n 

alpines (dianthus uniflorus), 16n 

alterations, 99a infra 

alum, 265b 

aluminium, 499n 

aluminium wares, 274a 

ambassador, 85a, 117a 

ambassador, roving, 65a 

Ambrosiana Library, 244b 

amnesty, 95b 

amulet, 110a, 239b 

amulet-case, 240a & b 

analogical deduction, 316a 

anarchy, 90n 

anarchy, tribal, 77b 

ancestor, eponymous male, 254b 

ancestors, 426b, 427a 


ancestors, virtuous, 232a 
Andalusian, 34b 

Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission, 100a 
Anglo-Yemeni Treaty, 119a 
animal slaughtered by negro, 423n 
animal, stall for, 314n, 452a 
animal dung cakes, 395n 

animal hair, 443b 

animal's head, 346b 

animal-hire broker, 231b 

animals, 436b, 439b 

animals, dead, 395a 

animals, henna-ed, 314n 

animals, slaughter of, 234a, 426a infra 
animals, stabling, 114a 

animals, stalls for, 441a 

animals, wild, 400b 

anti-‘Alawi, 129n 

anti-Imam, 236a 

anti-Imamic propaganda, 157n 
anti-Jewish feeling, 397a 
antimacassar, 442a 

antique dealer, 273a 

antiques, valuable, 114a 
antiquities, pre-Christian, 109a 
antiquity, 492b 

antithrixia abyssinica, 16n 

anvil, 236n 

apartment buildings, communal, 276a 
apes, 399a 

apocalyptic year, 398b passim 
apostasy, 52a, 391b 

apostates from Islam, 398a 
Apostle's camel, 311b 
apothecaries, 242b 

Appeal Court, 144b 

apples, 17a, 128b 

appliqué, 238b 

apricot syrup drink, 557a infra 
apricots, 17a, 128b, 246a 

apricots, oil of, 186n 

apricot-stone game, 526b infra 
apricot-trees, 319a, 320b 

apse of church, 38b 

aqueduct, 110a 

aquifer, cretaceous sandstone, 17b 
aquifer, ‘perched’, 17b 

aquifer, Quaternary valley-fill, 17 passim 
Arab, 134b; see IPN 

Arab Bureau, 116b 

Arab countries, 422b 

Arab day, 33a 

Arab gendarmerie, 149b 

Arab historians, 19b, 51b 

Arab political theorists, 101n 
Arab population, 113a 

Arab shaykh, 422b 

Arab time, 33a, 147b, 148a, 520n 
Arabia, pre-Islamic, 422a 
Arabians, 110a 

Arabic, 37n, 51n, 114b 

Arabic, colloquial, 391a 

Arabic in Hebrew characters, 427a 
Arabic, spoken, 181a 

Arabic author, 122b 

Arabic dictionary, 79a 

Arabic Manuscripts, Royal Library of, 120a 
Arabic Muslim documents, 427a 
Arabic seal, 177n 

Arabic sources, 79a, 246b, 353b, 397b 
Arabic writers, 25a 

Arabic writing, 122a 

Arabist, learned, 110b 


arable land, 18a 

araq, 114b 

arbalests, 72b, 74n 

arbiter, 144n 

arbitrating, 252b 

arbitration, 531a 

arcade, 280b, 287a & b, 327a & b passim, 
332b, 337a, 338a, 340a passim & n, 345b, 
361a passim, 367a, 370a, 383a 

arcade, blind, 340a 

arcade, double, 371b 

arcade, pointed arch, 281b 

arcade, single-storeyed, 287a 

arcaded loggia, 282a 

arcaded spaces, 326b 

arcades, plastered, 291b 

arcades, semi-circular and pointed, 340a 

arcades, transverse, 370a, 382b 

arcades, western, 338a 

arcading, 327b, 349b 

arcading, brick, 350a 

arch, 26 passim, 31a, 45a, 116a, 128b, 132b, 
1342, 136a, 282b, 283a, 327b passim, 343a 
passim, 350b, 352a, 361b 

arch, five-cusped, 361b 

arch, low pointed, 352b 

arch, ogee, 340b 

arch, pointed, 343a 

arch, reinforcing, 334a 

arch, scalloped, 353a, 369a & b 

arch, semicircular, 489a 

arch, stone, 234n, 277a 

archaeological discoveries, 44a 

archaeological excavation, 122a 

archaeologists, 492b 

arched building, 284b 

arched wall, 30a 

arches on columns, 340a 

arches, cusped, 361b 

arches, four-centred, 367a 

arches, ornamental, 479a 

arches, pointed, 340a 

arches, pointed horseshoe, 335a 

arches, scalloped, 370b 

arches, semi-circular, 340a 

arches, squinch, 353a, 364b, 369a 

arches, strainer, 340a 

arches, stucco horseshoe, 340a 

arches, three-pointed, 340a 

arches, trefoil, 487a 

architect, 378a, 383a, 424b 

architectural description, 510b infra 

architectural facade, 441a 

architectural style, pre-Islamic, 337a 

archivolts, 369a 

archivolt, scalloped, 365b 

aristocracy, armed, 239b 

aristocratic administrative class, 92b 

aristocratic clans, 36b 

‘ark’, raised, 356b 

armaments of Yemenis, 245a 

armed with sticks, 270b 

Armistice of 1337/1918, 137b 

armoury, 70b 

arms, 52a, 114a 

arms, bearing, 255a, 421b 

arms, trade in, 159a 

arms production, 274b 

army, 80a, 106a 

Army Band, 119a 

‘army lands’, 37a, 151n 

aromatic herbs, bunch of, 118b 

aromatic plants, 16b, 499a 
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arquebus, 68b, 71b, 81b 

arquebusiers, 70a 

arsenal, 113b, 117a, 320n 

arsenic, 521a 

art treasures in stone and brass, 116a 

arthrosolen somalense, 16n 

article, 237n 

artificers from Egypt to Yemen, 169n 

artillery, 115b 

artillery bombardment, 71b 

artisan, 110a, 243b 

artisans, head of corporation of, 187n 

Arwarebuilding & redecoration, 345a & n & 
b 

Ascension, 78b 

ascension, evening, 32b 

ascension, morning, 32b 

ascetic, 312a 

asceticism, 85b 

ashlar frame, 486a 

ashlar stone, 489a 

‘Aşir stone, 315b 

ass, 109b 

assassination attempt, 510a 

assassination of Imam Yahya, 150b 

assassins, 321b 

assayer, 238b 

assemblies, chief places at, 421b 

assembly space, 37b 

assessment, local, of tax, 155a 

assessor, 315a 

assessors, land value, 155b 

ass-saddles, 421a 

astrabiliousness, 174a 

astrolabes, 34b passim 

astrologer, 82n, 98n, 424a 

astrological terms, 149n 

astrology, 34a, 149n 

astrology, treatise on, 34a 

astronomer, medieval, 34a 

astronomers, 34a passim 

astronomers, Muslim, 34a 

astronomers, Yemeni, 34n, 35b 

astronomical handbooks, 34a & n 

astronomical literature, 34a 

astronomical manuscripts, 34a 

astronomical treatises and tables, 34b 

astronomical writings, 34a 

astronomy, 34a, 149n 

astronomy, folk, 34a passim 

astronomy, Greek, Sasanian and Indian, 
34a 

astronomy, Indian 

astronomy, Islamic, 34n 

astronomy, mathematical, 34a passim, 35a 

attendants, 423a 

attractive girls, marrying and murdering, 
59a 

auction, 242b, 243a 

audience, Imam's hall of, 461n 

author, Arabic, 122b 

authority, diplomas of, 55a 

awning, 185n 

Awaaf; see Glossary 

Awgaf, Ministry of, 151b, 244a, 293b 
passim, 316a 

Awqaf San‘a’, 315n 

Axumite empire, 496a 

Ayyübid coinage, 305b 


Babylonian eyes, 314a 

bachelor, 152b 

badge, 421a 

bag, 186n 

bag, leather, 188n 

bag and massage, cleaning with, 228a 
baking, 545a, seq. 

baker, 159b, 225a infra, 245a passim, 257b 
bakeresses, 559b 

baker's pottery oven, 229b 
balcony, 114a, 115a, 280a, 282b 
balcony, entirely of masonry, 340a 
balcony, plastered 

bales, 158a 

ball games, 525b infra, 528b 

balls, hollow, 184n 

balls, small, 239a 

ball-shaped buttons, 239a 
banana, 128b & n 

banana leaves, 271a 

banana market, 245a 

banana seller, 244b 

band, 110b, 117a 

bands, 80n, 333a, 486b 
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bank, 243a, 278a 

‘bank’ of San‘a’, 278a 

banker, 278a 

‘banking’ in reverse, 278a 

bankrupt, 183a, 435n 

banner, 130b 

bap, 549a, 559b 

bara‘ with daggers, 319n 

barber, 159a, 228a, 242b, 246a, 255a passim 
& b, 257b, 258b, 559b 

bargaining, 166n 

barley, 18b, 126b, 225a, 239a & b, 270b 

barley gruel, 552a infra 

barley sieve, 230b 

barley-bread, 546b infra 

barley-water, 557a infra 

barometric pressure, 14b 

barques, 8la 

barrack building, 136a, 138b 

barracks, 113a passim, 114a, 117b, 138b, 
150b 

barrage/dam, 22b, 28b 

barrel, 512a 

barter, 432n 

barter grain, 309a 

bartering, commodities, 309a 

basalt, 17 passim, 325b, 346b 

basalt, bas-relief, 340b 

basalt, black, 351b 

basalt, blocks of, 340n 

basalt, green, 119a 

basalt and tufa, banded, 337a 

basalt lavas, 13a 

basalt stones, squared, 325b 

basaltic fans, 16n 

basket, 230b, 274a 

basket, cowry-decorated, 313b 

basket, reed, 230b 

basket tray, 230b 

basket weaver, 257b 

bas-relief, 482b 

bas-relief, basalt, 340b 

bas-relief decoration, plaster, 378b, 487a 

bas-reliefs of animals, defaced, 346b 

bas-reliefs of bulls, 343a 

bastaes, 245b 

bastinados, 560b, 563b 

bastion, 117b, 135b 

bath, 22a, 111a, 113a passim, 117b, 120b, 
135b, 138a, 151b, 228a, 231a passim, 323n, 
375b, 392b, 496n, 504b, 516b infra, 520a, 
524a 

bath, public, 501a infra & n, 510b infra 

bath attendant, 231a passim, 255a, 520b 

bath attendant, woman, 231a 

bath bowls, 231a 

bath proprietor, 231a passim 

bathing facilities, 442b 

bathing room, 26a, 120b 

bathkeepers, 395a & n 

bathkeepers, Muslim, 394b 

bathman, 159a, 228a, 522a 

bathroom, 280b, 441b, 455a & b, 469a 

baths, hot and temperate rooms of, 377a 

baths, human excrement for, 120a 

baths, list of, 504b infra 

baths, public, 109a, 110a, 111b, 113b, 119a, 
136b, 146n, 152b, 375b 

battery, 109b 

Bawni wheat, 533a 

bayonets, 117a 

bays, domed, 375b 

bazaar, 112a, 114a, 116b, 185n 

bazaar, vegetable and fruit, 114b 

beacons, 70a & n 

beadballs, hollow, 184a, 239n 

beads, 128b, 185n, 239b 

beads, coral or silver, 239b 

beads, pre-Islamic period, 239a 

beaker patterns, 353a 

beam, 45b, 335b, 345a, 427b, 442b 

beam decoration, 345a, 346b 

beams, ceiling, 482n 

beams, soffit of the, 353b 

beams, in stonework, 489a 

beans, 18b, 128b, 553n 

beast, sharing purchase of, 234b 

bedclothes, 257b 

bedding, 225a, 228a 

bedouin, 37a, 318n 

beds, wooden, 290b 

Bedu, 151n 

beduin, 535n 

Beduin general, 110b 


beef, 128b & n, 129a, 235a passim & n 

beef, sale of, 189b 

beef stew, chopped up, 555a infra 

bee's wax, sale of, 185b 

beggars, 504n 

Believers, religious equality of, 530b 

belles-lettres, 79a 

bellows, 236n, 559n 

bells, 560b 

beltmaker, 242a, 255a, 257b, 260b, 263a, 
265a 

belt-making, 276a 

belts, leather and plastic, 274a 

belvedere, 148n, 313a, 315a 

bench, masonry, 442b 

benefaction, 27a, 321a 

benefit, public, 232b 

berry, 284b 

Beth Din, 394a, 426b, 427n 

Beth Din documents, 394a, 395a 

bezels, 421b 

bezelstone, 128b & n, 240b 

Bible, 396a 

Bible Society, 113a 

Bibles, smuggling, 113b 

bicycle, motor, 117b 

bicycles, 114b 

*bidet-shower', 442a 

biers, blessed, 91a 

bill of lading, 182n 

billeted, 119a, 151a, 157a 

billeting, forced, 72a 

billeting, soldiers upon peasants, 151n 

billeting, tribes, 149b, 150b infra, 151a 

billiard rooms, 113b 

bin, for discarded religious literature, 321b 

binder's paste, 324b 

binomial title, 37n 

biographers, 144a 

bird, 83a, 337n, 340b & n, 492b 

bird cage, 263a 

bird-chirping, 33b 

birds, two curious emblems of, 343a 

birth, 33n, 310b 

birthday, 310b 

birth-room, 558a 

biscuit, 274a 

bitter almond, 186b 

bitter almond oil, 186n 

black bezel, 128n 

black woman's garb, 62a 

black stone, local, 116a 

blacksmith, 75a, 131a passim, 187n, 225b 
infra, 226a, 255a, 263a, 316b, 400b, 424b, 
487n, 559b 

blade polisher, 255a 

blade polishing, 263a passim 

blades, old, valued, 114a 

blankets, 274a 

blessing, 312a, 430n 

blind shaykh al-gira’at al-sab' , 316n 

blinkers, 293b 

blocks, 190a 

blood money, 250b, 252b 

blood-letter, 242b, 244b passim, 255a 
passim & b 

blood-letting, 228a 

bloodwits, 156a 

blud stones, 108b 

blue coat, 117a 

bluish stone, 109a, 135b 

bolt, 148b, 182b, 441a &b 

bomb incidents, 106b 

Bombay Service, 88a 

bone, 532a 

bone, inlay, 276a 

bonfires, 313a 

bonfires, dhurah-cane, 150a 

bookbinder, 246a, 257b 

book-cupboard, 320b 

books, 257b, 394n, 399b 

books, binding, 316b 

books, copy, 246a 

books, cupboards for, 315b 

bookshop, 116a 

bootblacks, 113b 

boots, 226b, 560b 

boots, makers of, 400b 

border-weavers, 192b 

borehole wells, 17b 

botanical researches, 16n 

botanist of European reputation, 110b 

botany, 113b 

bowl, 128n, 229a 


bowls, covered, 230a 

boxes covered with inscriptions, 114a 

boys’ games, 525b infra 

boys, yellow-coated, 120a 

bracelet, 184a & n, 185n, 239a & b, 397n 

bracelet, twisted silver, 184n 

bracket, plaster, 361b 

brackets, 346b passim 

brackets, stone, 346b 

brander, 226a 

branding, 226a 

branding iron, 226a 

brandy, distillation of, 498b 

brass, 44n, 76a passim & n, 114a, 116b, 
131a, 226a, 226b infra, 237b & n, 240a, 
309n, 487n 

brass, rings of, 493b 

brass band, 113b 

brass plate, 149b 

brass talisman, 131b 

brassica campestris, 293b 

brass-ware, 226b 

brass-worker, wage of, 226b 

brazier, 313b, 314n 

brazier, tinned copper charcoal, 242a 

bread, 113a, 129a, 242b, 246a, 545a infra 

bread, fancy, 550b infra 

bread, market for, 110a, 246a & b 

bread, round of, 189n 

bread, shredded, 549b infra 

bread, sweet, 554b & n 

bread, types of, 545n 

bread and water, presents of, 392b 

bread, wheaten, 128b 

bread cushions, 272a 

bread ovens, 442b 

bread-oven men, 225a 

breakfast, 33b 

breaking and entering, 231a 

breakwaters, 188n 

bribe, 144b, 240n 

bribery, 158b, 166b, 167a 

brick, 24b, 45b, 108b, 109b, 138b, 276a, 
327b, 345b, 400b, 515a 

brick, baked, 227b, 282b, 283a, 302a, 327b, 
361b, 441a 

brick, clay, 302a 

brick, fired, 486b 

brick, red, 114a, 362b, 425a 

brick, unbaked, 472b 

brick, vaults in, 340a 

brick arcading, 350a 

brick cabins, 148b 

brick cut, 486b 

brick field, 489b 

brick patterns, unpainted, 384b 

brick relief, 362b 

brick shelter, 148a 

brick structure, 148b 

bricks, angled, 340a 

bricks, burnt, 109b, 126b passim, 127a 

bricks, sun dried, 109b 

bricklayer, 255a passim & b 

brickmaker, 242b, 255a 

brickwalls, burnt, 436a 

brickwalls, main city, 109b 

brickwork, 472a 

brickwork, decorative, 486a 

brickwork, patterned, 361a, 375b 

bridal escort, 424b 

bride, 146b, 231a 

bride, payment to, 537n 

bride price, 252a passim & b 

bridegroom, 522a 

brides, dress of, 145b 

brides, maquillage of, 231a 

bridge, 30b, 31a & b, 114b 

bridge, Sa'ilah, 127n 

bridge, stone, 111a 

bridle, 240b 

briques cuites, 277b 

British factor, 187n 

British protected rulers, 100n 

Broach, Indian merchant of, 183n 

broad beans, 236b, 553b infra 

broadcloth, 245b 

broadcloth, red, 83b 

brokers for wives, 109a 

bronze, 45n, 303a 

bronze pigeon or dove, 362a 

broom, 230b 

broth, 423n, 551b infra 

broth, chick-pea, 552b infra 

broth, lentil, 552b infra 


brothels, tolerated, 180b 

brushwood hut, 561a 

brutality, 70b 

bucket, 27n, 115a, 274a, 521n, 527n 

buckets, leather, 302b, 443b 

bucket-watered land, 27a 

buckle, 184a, 240a & b 

buckle, belt, 240b 

buddleia polystachya, 16n 

budget, 315a 

buffaloes, 113b 

Buhari (Bohrah) silver, 183b 

builder, 52a, 159a, 400b, 424b, 496b 

builder, master, 227a, 231b passim, 319n 

builder’s mate, 231b 

builders and architects, family of, 319n 

builders’ wages, 227a infra 

building, 441a 

building, domed, 350b 

building contractors, San‘a’, 318a 

building labourers, 231b 

building material, pre-Islamic, 286b 

building site, 152b 

buildings, height of, 421b 

bull, 83a, 346b 

bull, form of, 493b 

bullet pouch, 238n 

bullock, 157b 

bulls, bas-reliefs of, 343a 

bulls' heads, 485n 

bunds, 13b, 14a 

burning, crops, 61a 

business, 251b, 252a, 257b, 258a & b, 267b 

business dealings, 425a 

business practice, 435a 

business premises, 270a 

businesses, one-man, 252a 

butcher, 82a, 120b, 128b, 159a & b, 189b & 
n, 190a, 192a, 232b passim, 234a infra & n, 
235a passim & b, 242b, 243a, 244b, 245b, 
255a passim & b, 426a, 559b, 561b 

butcheries, 125b 

butcher's dog, 235b 

butcher's wage, 232b 

butchers clear bones away, 145n 

butchers dry meat in sun, 234b 

butchers given head and skin for 
slaughtering, 189n, 234b 

butchers, shaykhs of, 

butchers’ charge for slaughtering sheep and 
goats, 189b 

butchers’ leaders, 120b, 235a 

butchers’ market, location of, 234a 

butchers’ names, 235b 

butchery, 235a, 426a 

butter, 185n, 235n, 246a, 544b 

buttercup (ranunculus multifidus), 16n 

button, 239a 

button game, 526a infra 

buttons, hollow, 239a 

buttons, larger ball-shaped, 239a 

buyer, 189b, 190a 

Byzantine Emperors, 114a; see IPN 

Byzantine empire, 487a 

Byzantine/Greek months, 32a 

Byzantine type, 340a 


Cabbalist, Jews, 400a 

Cabbalistic scholar, 418b 

Cabbalistic signs, 112b 

Cabbalistic symbolism, 396b 

cabin, low, 321b 

cabinet maker, 246b 

cactus, 17a 

Cadet School, 117a 

Cadjee or Judge, 109a 

café, 111b, 113b, 114a & b, 116b, 138b, 258a 

café proprietor, 255a 

Cairo house, 499b 

cakes, 554b infra & n 

calendar, Islamic, 33n 

calendar, Muslim, 33a 

calendars, 32 infra 

calendrical and astrological information, 34b 

calendrical treatises, 424n 

calf, female, 190b 

calf leather, 264a 

Caliphate, 30b, 52a, 151a, 303a & b, 304a, 
349b 

Caliphate, Seat of, 308b 

Caliphial functions, 80b 

caliph's family, 303b 

Caliph's governor, 304b 

caliph's name, 303b, 304a 


call to prayer, 128a 

calligraphic bands, 353a, 361b, 364b 

calligraphic ornament, 353a 

calligraphic styles, 345a 

calligraphy, 333a, 350b, 356b, 358b, 361b, 
369a & b, 383a 

calligraphy, San'ani, 312a 

camel, Arhabiyyah or Hamdaniyyah, 184n 

camel caravan, 527n 

camel market, 243a 

camel-load, half of, 184n 

camel's dung, burned, 109a 

camels, 17b, 75b, 76a & b, 81a, 108a, 110a, 
111a, 113a, 116a & b, 1293, 132n, 158a & b, 
190b, 191a infra, 226a, 277b, 290b, 293b 
passim, 302b, 308b, 3172, 419a, 469n 

camels bearing carriages, 110a 

camels, commandeering of, 85b, 151a 

camels hired out for transport, 231b 

camels or horses, not ridden, 421b 

camels, state, 527a infra 

*cammashees', 307b 

campanula (campanula edulis), 16n 

camphor, 185n 

canal, 26a & b 

canal, cemented, 111b 

candle, 149n, 185n, 315b, 433a passim 

candle-holders, three-branched copper, 
315b 

candlesticks, 246b 

candlesticks, brass, 185n 

cane syrup, 274a 

cannon, 70a & b, 75a, 83a, 109b, 111b 

cannon, stone, 372b 

cannon turned into bronze coins, 74b 

cannon-ball, brass/copper, 75a 

cannon balls, 71b, 75b, 76a, 158a, 287b 

capital, 183b, 332b, 346a passim, 352b, 
361a passim, 365b 

capital, pre-Islamic, 332b 

capital, southern, 154b 

capital, upturned, 332a 

capital goods, supply of, 242a 

capital investment, 170n 

capitalism, rentier, 244a 

capitals, of columns, 340b 

capitals, of columns, plain, 358b 

capitals, crude decorated, 345b 

capitals, plant-leaf, 345b 

capitals, plaster palmette, 353b 

capitals, square, 361a 

capitals, stepped, 346a 

cap-maker, 242a, 244b, 246a, 257b, 259a 

caps, embroidering, 316a 

Captain-Major, 109a 

caravan, Hadramawt, 162n, 183n 

caravans, 74a, 183n, 190n 

caravanserais, 114a, 246a, 277a 

cardomom, 312b 

cards, 526b infra 

carpenter, 75a, 226a & b, 246a, 316b, 400b, 
424b, 484n, 491a 

carpenter, master, 226a 

carpenters' workshop, 290n 

carpentry, 226a infra, 482n, 561a 

carpeting, 480b 

carpets, 114a, 315b & n, 319b, 380a, 381n 

carpets, strip, 442a 

carriage, 113b, 114a, 117a 

carriage, closed, 120a 

carriage, solitary, 112b 

carriage, wheeled, 75a 

carriage road, 116a 

carrier nets, 259a 

cart, 243b 

cartridge belts, 118b 

carved capitals, 287a 

carved capitals, vaguely leaf-shaped, 332a 

carving, 337a 

cast key, 226a 

castle, 44a infra, 109b, 132b 

castle with rivulet, 109b 

castles, mountain-top, 70b 

castles, oldest of, 122b 

castor oil, 186n 

catapults, 526b infra 

catches, 483b 

catchment areas, 26b, 30a 

catchment system, 24b 

cathedral, 132a, 340n 

cattle, 22b, 190b infra, 268b, 274a & b, 426a 
passim, 542n 

cattle, evaluation of, 189b 

cattle, head of, 190b, 426b, 427a passim 


cattle, imports of, 274a 

cattle, slaughtered, 426b 

cattle, traffic in, 290n 

cattle egret, 319n 

cattle market, 150a 

cattle rearing, intensive, 274a 

cattle stables, 317b 

catts eyes, 108b 

causeway, 72b 

causeways, masonry, 79b 

cavalry, 80b, 86a 

cavalry games, 375b 

cave, 430n 

ceiling, 324b, 335b passim, 337a & n, 343a, 
344b, 345b & n, 346b passim, 350a & b 
passim, 352n, 427b, 442a 

ceiling, beamed, 344b 

ceiling, carved, painted and gilded, 350b 

ceiling, domed, 511b 

ceiling, eastern, 345a 

ceiling, inscriptions, 348a 

ceiling, inscriptions in northern hall, 324b 

ceiling, painted decoration in, 343a 

ceiling, richly decorated, 350a 

ceiling, ruined, 348a 

ceiling beams, 337a 

ceiling constructions, pre-Islamic timber, 
337a 

ceiling panels, 337a, 346b 

celebration, joint religious, 36a 

celestial configurations, 34a 

cell, 321b 

cellar, 110a, 118a 

cellar, Jews dug in ground, 422a 

cement, 480b 

cement, native, 17b 

cemeteries, southern, 137a 

cemetery, 69b, 131a, 1372, 278b, 311n, 
361a, 430n 

cemetery, Muslim, 117b 

cemetery, San‘a’, 61b 

cemetery, sunken, 112a 

cemetery, Turks, 97b 

cemetery stones, 227b 

cemetery wagfs, 152b 

censurer, morals, 156b 

census, 135b 

census, houses, 135b 

centaurea pallescens, 16n 

central axis, 343a 

ceramic green discs, patterns of baked, 361b 

cereal cultivation, 274a & b 

cereals, 158a, 242b, 257a, 273a & b, 274a 
passim & b 

cereals, cultivation restricted, 258a 

ceremonial entry, 131a 

ceremonial occasions, 146b 

ceremonies, 94n, 536n 

cess-pits, 493a 

Chablis, 116b 

chain, gold or silver, 239b 

chain, gold-washed, 239b 

chain, octagonal, 239b 

chain, woman's forehead, 239b 

chairs, 247a 

chamber, 321b 

Chamber of Commerce, 158b, 268a passim 
& b, 270a 

Chamber of Commerce, Council of, 268b, 
270a 

Chamber of Commerce, San‘a’, 267b 

Chancellery of the Jami‘, 153a, 321a 

change, 309a & b passim 

change for girsh, 228b 

change, small, 309b 

changing rooms, 523b 

channel, 24b, 252, 26b, 30a, 446n 

channel, branch, 20b 

channels, underground, 20a, 23b, 52b, 
137b, 372b 

chantresses, 560a 

chaplets, 239a 

charcoal, 75a, 148b, 176b, 183n, 226a, 243a, 
246a, 481a, 559b, 561a 

charcoal, deal in, 149a 

charge, 239a 

‘charges of the prison’, 238b 

charitable act, 22a 

charitable benefaction, 152b 

charitable foundations, 293b 

charity, 159a, 316b 

charity, collector for, 427a 

charity fund, 426b, 427a 

charpoy bed, 277a 
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chemistry, 395b 

cherubim wings, 346b 

chests of drawers, 315b 

chewing, qat, 175n, 457n 

chicken-breast, 423b 

chicory, 16n 

childbirth, 442b 

childbirth ceremony, 536b 

children of notables, bringing up of, 424a 

children, young, 443a 

children’s games, 525a infra 

chimneys, 444b 

china, repairing with metal rivets, 425b 

china cups, 313a 

China-ware, 185n, 274a 

chintzes, quilted Indian, 109a 

chisel, 259b 

chisel, round, 236n 

chivalry, 234n 

chocolate creams, 114a 

Christian church, 346b 

Christian era, 36a 

Christianity, 51a, 93b 

Christians; see IPN 

Christmas, 544n 

chroniclers, 81b 

chronogram, 390n 

chronological problems, 37b 

chronology, 37b 

church, 44a infra, 51b, 131a, 340a, 421n 

church, apse of, 38b 

church, San‘a’, 38b 

cichorium bottae, 16n 

cigarette smoking, 259b 

cigarettes, 274a, 314a passim & n 

cigarettes, Turkish, 114a 

cinqfoils, 340a 

circular shields in circular recesses, 343a 

circumciser, 558b 

circumcision, 523n, 561b 

cistern, 17 passim, 19a, 23b, 24b, 25a, 26b, 
27a, 111b, 185n, 278a, 287b 

cistern, collecting, 26a 

cistern, large, 185n 

cistern, plaster-cemented, 277b 

cistern, small settling, 185n 

cistern, vaulted, 27a 

citadel, 109b, 113b, 115b, 116a, 119b, 123a, 
135b, 138b, 375b, 488b 

citadel, dismantled, 61a 

citadel, guns of, 113a 

citadel, lower, 123a passim, 129b, 132a, 
134b, 135a 

citadel, palaces in, 135n 

citadel, two gates of, 117b 

citadel, upper, 123a 

citadel gate, 135b 

citron, 128b, 189a 

city, ground-plan of, 246a 

city, northern gate of, 137b 

city, nucleus of, 123a 

city properties, 151b 

city walls, 135b, 136a & b 

‘city-states’, 49b 

civet, 80b 

civil servants' pay, 98n 

civilian, 114b 

civilian schools, 114b, 138b 

clans, aristocratic, 36b 

claret, 112b 

claret, local, 116a 

class, gashsham, 315b 

class, concept of, 254b 

class society, 255b 

class structure reflected in dress, 421a 

class system, 254b, 255a 

clay, 130b, 135b, 272a, 273a, 427b passim, 
526n 

clay, coursed, 472b, 488a 

clay, dressed with, 131b 

clay, layer on twigs, 490b 

clay, preparing, 272a 

clay, soft coursed, 465b 

clay bats, 427b 

clay bread-ovens, 228b infra 

clay brick, 302a 

clay bricks, large unbaked, 117b 

clay pits for making bricks, 132n 

clay works, 115b 

Cleaners, 25b 

cleaning, 158a 

cleanliness, ritual, 424a 

cleansing, 395a 

clematis simensis, 16n 
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clientage, 394b 

clients, 22a 

climate, San‘a’, 234a 

‘climate, radiation’, 14b 

cloak, 128b, 192b 

cloth, 75b passim, 76a & b, 78b, 156b, 182b 
&n 

cloth, broad, 245b 

cloth, choice al-Shihr, 183n 

cloth, English, 109a 

cloth, gold, 111a 

cloth, Hudaydah, Yarim, and Wusab, 183a 
&n 

cloth, imported, 182n 

cloth, Indian, 75b 

cloth, loads of, 184b 

cloth, locally purchased, 182n 

cloth named after Habban, 183n 

cloth, sale of, 163n 

cloth, silk with gold borders, 131a 

cloth, single colour, 128b 

cloth, striped cotton, 185n 

cloth, Venetian, 109a 

cloth, white, 184b 

cloth market, 245a 

cloth measures, two iron dhira‘, 183n 

cloth merchant, 242a, 246b 

cloth trade, 245a 

clothes, European, 110b 

clothes, new (Feast day), 319n 

clothes, old, 184n, 246a 

clothes, sale of old, 424b 

clothes, washing, 22a, 552n 

clothing, 258a, 274a 

clothing, indigo-dyed, 70n 

clothing, ready-made, 259a 

clothing, regulated, 146a 

clothing, demeaning, 417a 

cloth-shop, 425a 

coal lignite, 257b 

coal merchants, 246b 

coals, 443a 

coastal buildings, 492b 

coat, 159a 

coat, Turkish lined, 314n 

coats, fleece-lined, 148a, 159a & b, 160a, 
183a, 185b passim, 186b, 187a passim, 
187b, 188a & b passim, 189a & b, 190a & b, 
191a, 192a passim & b, 225a & b, 226a & b, 
227a, 228a & b, 559b, 561b 

coats, sheepskin lined, 183n, 314n 

coats for Watch, 159b 

cobbler, 242a 

cocaine, 171n 

coconut, 176b 

co-existence, 392a 

coffee, 72b, 79a, 82b, 111a, 1582, 185n, 
186n, 187n, 242b, 246b, 274a, 284b, 310a, 
313a, 423b, 556b, 560a 

coffee, bags of, 287a 

coffee, drinking, 189n 

coffee, Yemen, 290b 

coffee beans, 247a 

coffee berry, 287a 

coffee bowl, 242b 

coffee drinkers, 112a 

coffee pots, silver, 110b 

coffee trade, 79a 

coffee-growing district, 159a 

coffee-husk, 180a, 186a infra, 187a passim, 
191b 

coffee-inn proprietor, 225a, 231a 

coffee-inns, 159b & n, 225a passim, 231a 

Coffee-pot, 225a, 228b, 229a passim, 230a 
passim, 272a 

coffee-pot, of pot-stone, 230a 

coin, blank, 307b 

coin, change, 72b 

coin, gold and silver, 152a 

coin, good, 75a passim, 76a 

coin, notional, 309a 

coinage, 55a, 72b, 237a, 308b, 309b passim 

coinage, abolition of, 309a 

coinage, Ayyübid, 305b 

coinage, adulterated, 71a, 237b 

coinage, alloying, 237a 

coinage, debased, 72b 

coinage, copper, 303b 

coinage, San‘a’, 304a & b 

coinage, silver, 303b 

coining, red gold, 307b 

coins, 55a, 64n, 114a, 240b, 303a passim & 
b, 304a & b passim, 305a, 307b, 308a, 309b, 
348a 
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coins, As'ad, 304b 
coins, debased or reduced in weight, 307b 
coins, diverse in weight, 307b 
coins, counted out, 183n 
coins, forged, 239a 
coins, large, 239b 
coins, medieval, 239b 
coins, mounted on dagger handle, 240a 
coins, old, 184n 
coins, pre-Ottoman, 307a 
coins, Rasülid, 306b 
coins, Republic of Yemen, 308b 
coins, resembling contemporary Persian, 
308a 
‘Coins, San‘a’, 303b, 306a, 308a 
coins, struck, 83b 
collar, 240b 
collect, 33b 
collection charge, 183b, 185a & b, 186b, 
187a passim, 187b, 188a & b, 189a & b, 
190a & b, 191a, 192a passim & b, 225a & b, 
226a & b passim, 227a, 228a & b, 426b, 
434b 
collectors, 158b 
colloquial Arabic, 313a 
colloquial Arabic in Hebrew characters, 
238n 
colloquial poet, 278b 
colonialism, 539n, 540n 
colonnade, 282a & b 
colonnettes, 352b 
column, 44b 
column, pre-Islamic circular, 332a 
column drums, 277a 
column drums, pre-Islamic, sixteen-sided 
and eight-sided, 356b 
columns, 109a, 345b passim, 346a passim, 
350a, 352b, 353b, 361a passim 
columns, ancient, 286b 
columns and arches, rows of, 119b 
columns, drums of, 346a 
columns, from earlier buildings, 327b 
columns, eight or sixteen sided, 346a 
columns, made of pre-Islamic fragments, 
282b 
columns, plastered, 358a 
columns, polygonal, 340b 
columns, pre-Islamic stone, 332b 
columns, square, 345b 
columns, stone, 327b 
columns, stones of, 361a 
columns, without arches, 340n 
columns, wooden 352a 
comb, 185n, 242b 
comestibles, 309b passim 
comestibles prepared by Jews, 423b 
Commander-in-Chief, 117a 
commerce, 81b, 391a, 424b infra, 434a 
Commerce, Chamber of, 158b 
commerce and trade, centre of, 51b 
commercial court, 162a 
commercial market, 268a 
commercial sector, 245b, 257a infra, 258a 
passim 
commercial treaty, 79a 
commercially protected town, 50b 
commission, 185n 
commission, selling on, 184n 
commission agent, 159a & b, 162b, 183a, 
184a passim & b & n, 185a, 242b, 271a, 
425a, 561b 
commission agent, stranger, 184b 
commission fees, 184a infra 
commission (on the sale of) houses, 184b 
commodities, interception of, 145b, 164a 
commodity market, 247b 
communication by gesture, 268b 
community, 397a, 419n 
compensation, 190n 
comprehensive roll, 153a 
conciliation, 163a 
conciliator, 85b 
concrete, 315a, 424a, 446n, 493a 
concreters, 228a, 231b 
concreting, 26b 
concubines, 397b 
condiments, 177b infra 
conduit, 117b 
conduit, subterranean, 129n 
congregation of God, 400a 
conquerors, foreign, 77b 
conscription, 118b 
conscription into Turkish army, 396a 
conservation, work in, 316a 


consignment, arms, 159a 

conspirators, 103a 

constable, 70b 

constipation, 172a 

Constitution, Medinah, 155n 

constitutional government, scheme for, 102b 

construction, 468a infra 

Consull, 245b 

consumer, 189a 

consumer goods, 268a 

consummation of marriage, 535b 

container, 186a 

containers, stamped papers, 233b 

controversy, 79b, 80a, 155a, 156a 

convention, restricted by, 421a 

conversion, 422a 

conversion, Christians and Jews, 397b 

conversion unattractive, 422b 

convert Jews, measures forcibly to, 397b 

converts, 422a 

cook, 246a, 559b 

cookery, 542a infra 

cookery terms, 544b infra 

cooking, stone bowls for, 184n 

cooking range, 451b, 452a, 478a 

cooking utensils, metal, 246b 

cooking-pots, 228b, 229a, 274a 

cooling box, 442b 

cooling boxes, masonry, 436b 

co-operation tax, 158b 

co-operation between Muslims and Jews, 
396b 

copper, 7la, 73a, 114a, 116b, 129a, 183n, 
237a & b & n, 306n, 309a passim & n 

copper, currency of, 309a 

copper, raw, 309a 

copper, unadulterated, 309a 

copper/bronze lion, 44a 

copper coin, 309a infra 

copper coin, weight of, 309b 

copper coinage, 237n, 309a passim & b 

copper pot, 150b, 313b 

copper unit, 309a 

coppers, 306b, 308b 

coppers, Cairo, 307a 

coppers, Kawkaban, 307a 

coppers, Sa'dah, 307a 

coppers, thick, 307a 

coppers, twenty-four to dirham, 129a 

coppersmith, 242a, 245a, 255a, 257b 

copperware, 257b 

coral, 263b 

coral, red, 239b 

corbelling, 335b, 337a, 340a 

corbelling principle, 487a 

cord, 75a, 231b, 441a 

cordes, 187n 

Corinthian type, 332b 

corkscrew stairs, 116b 

corn, 146n, 1572, 246a, 560a 

corn in the cob, 556a infra 

corn, scarcity of, 86b 

corn market, 246b 

cornelian, 116a 

corner-stone, 227b 

cornice, 111a, 338b, 361b 

cornice band, crowning, 486a 

cornicing stone, 277b 

corpse, buried, 88b 

corpus, proverbs, 19a 

corrupt practice, 101a, 156b 

corruption, 144n, 158b 

corvée, 420b 

costume, 421a 

costume, appropriate to social class, 421a 

costume, matter of, 421a 

cottage industry, 272a 

cotton, 111b, 228a, 265b 

cotton, white with red and yellow stripes for 

waist-wrappers or turbans, 183n 

cotton twist, 183n 

cotton wick, 559b 

cotton wool, 245b 

cotton-carder, 159a, 228a 

cotton-carding, 228a 

country houses, 136a 

country products, 245b 

country tribal districts, 234b 

countryside, 400n 

coup d'état, 79b, 145a 

court, 144b, 145a, 431b 

Court of Appeal, 144b 

court, outside, 427n 

court, paved, 320a 


Court, Secretary to, 394n 

court fines, 156b 

Court Records of San‘a’ Jews, 394n 

courtyard, 117b, 128b, 312b, 319n, 325a, 
327b, 340a, 343a & b, 344a, 429a, 496a 

courtyard, arcaded, 375b 

courtyard, central, 337a, 345a infra 

courtyard, front, 495a 

courtyard, paved, 351a 

covenant, 397b, 398a, 418a, 395n 

covenant with Jews, breaking, 399a 

‘Covenant of ‘Umar’, 395a & n 

covered bowls, 230a 

covering note, 231b 

cow, 83a, 4192, 441a, 480a, 560a 

cow, skins of, 186a 

cow-hide, 559b 

cowrie shell, 314n 

cows, slaughter, 290n 

cradle, hire of, 227b 

craft groupings, 244b 

craft organisation, 238a 

crafts, 83a, 167b infra, 244b, 252b, 267a, 
391a, 424b infra 

crafts, disappearance of traditional, 391a 

crafts, location of, 246b 

crafts, peasant economy, 255a 

craftsmen, 169a, 192a infra, 242a, 243b 
passim, 244a passim, 246b passim, 251b 
passim, 252b, 259a, 260b, 274b, 276a, 
400b, 422b, 487b 

craftsmen, community of, 400b 

craftsmen, Jewish, 484b 

craftsmen, loss of skilled, 397a 

craftsmen's markets, 244b 

cranes, 319a, 320b 

creditor, 435b 

crenellations, 351a 

crescent, 340n 

Cretaceous sandstone aquifer, 17b 

crockery, 257b 

crop failures, 17a 

crop, from sudden rain, 319n 

crops, 17a, 18 passim, 37a, 270b 

crops, assessing for taxation, 315a 

crops, assessment of, 155a 

crops, burning of, 61a 

crops, no market for, 309a 

crops, non-rain, 19a 

crops, tithes on, 420b 

cross walls, 469b 

crown, 110a 

crowns, English, French and German, 183n 

Cruizadoes, 183n 

cubit, 182b, 325n 

cubit, iron, 227b, 325n 

cucumber, 128b 

cud-chewing, 191a 

cult, 36a 

cult centre, 37a 

cultivation, urban garden, 274b 

cultivation, vegetables and spices, 274b 

cultivators, 26a 

cults, polytheistic, 37b 

culvert, 117b 

cummin, 312b 

cummin, black, 548n 

cup, 274a 

cupboards, 453a 

cupboards, books, 315b, 319a 

cupboards, recesses, 321b 

cupper, 159a, 228a, 242b, 244b passim, 255a 
passim & b 

curcuma, 265b 

curfew, 33b, 148a & n 

currency, 83b 

currency, fiddling with, 309a 

currency, Islam's, 305b passim 

currency, Yemeni, 90b 

currency metal, chief, 305b 

curse, to slay by, 78a 

curtains, 321b, 442a 

cushions, 442a 

cusps, 361b 

custom, 23a, 145b infra, 151n, 158b, 429b 

custom, established, 396b 

Custom House, 158a, 242a 

customary law, 145b infra, 180n 

customary law, tribal, 94n, 145b 

customary price, work at less than, 238b 

customer, 235a 

customs, 243a, 435a 

customs, abolition of, 158a 

customs, social, 145b 


customs, unjust, 72a 
customs dues, 79a, 157b 
customs duties, 74b, 82a, 154b 
customs offices, 243a, 250a 
customs post, 243a, 394a 
customs revenue, 68a 
customs tax, 179n 

cut stone, Süq Quarter, 128n 
cylindrical houses, 465a & b 
cymbal, 146n 

cypress, 44n 


dado, alabaster plaster, 450b 

dagger, 80n, 111b, 116a, 184a & n, 239b 
infra, 240n, 255a, 263a, 319b, 419b, 560a 

dagger, crook, 239b, 240a 

dagger, curved, 239b 

dagger, filigree silver mount, 240b 

dagger, handle, 184n, 240b 

dagger, holding, 184n 

dagger, inheriting, 240b 

dagger, jewelled, 83a 

dagger, pledge, 190n 

dagger, pre-Islamic inscription, 239b 

dagger, scabbard and belt, 240n 

dagger, South Arabian, 239b 

dagger studded with gems, 111a 

dagger, types of, 255a 

dagger, wearing as social status symbol, 258b 

dagger blade, manufacturers of, 244b 

dagger blades, re-polished, 240b 

dagger handle, horn, 240b 

dagger production, 259a 

dagger scabbard without crook, 240a 

dagger sheath joiners, 263b 

dagger sheaths, making, 263b 

dagger-belt, 240a, 419b, 560b 

dagger-blade polisher, 260a & b, 263a 

dagger-haft, 263a 

dagger-haft maker, 255a, 260a & b passim, 
263b 

daggermaker, 242a, 257b, 258b, 259b, 260b, 
263a 

dagger-making, 263a passim 

dagger-mounting, 276a 

daggers, bara' with, 319n 

daggers, Khawlan, 240n 

dagger-sheath, 263a passim, 264b 

dagger-sheath covers, makers of, 244b, 257b 
passim, 260b passim, 263a, 264a 

dagger-sheaths, makers of leather covers for, 
242a, 255a 

dagger-sheaths, wooden, 263a 

dallal’s capital, 184n 

dam/barrage, 22b, 28b, 30a, 129a, 234a 

dancing, 118b, 521n, 528a 

dancing, tribes, 319n 

dangles, 239a 

date season, 32n 

date stone house game, 526b infra 

dates, 157n, 185n, 257a, 312b, 542n 

David, shield of, 486b 

day, Arab, 33a 

dead, laying out, 442b 

dead animals, removal of, 394b 

deadly nightshade, 240n 

deal, 186n, 191a 

deal, settlement of, 190a 

dealer, 45n, 159a, 184n, 186b, 189b infra, 
190b passim, 191a passim, 253a 

dealer's charge, 190a & b passim & n, 191a 

dealings, 226b 

death, 33n, 561b 

debates between Imams and ulema, 155n 

debtor, 435b 

debts, 394n 

declivities, stepped, 154a 

decoration, 340a, 345a, 484b infra, 486b 

decoration, bright colours in, 494b 

decoration, carved, 343a 

decoration, filigree, 239b 

decoration, houses, 113b 

decoration, internal, 487a 

decoration, süqs, 144a 

decorations, destroyed, 321b 

decorations, pre-Islamic, 487b 

decorations, removed, 323b 

decorative band, upper, 446a 

decree, 398a 

deeds, grant or sale, 487b 

defect, statutory, 190b, 191a 

defensive ditch, 148a 

defrauded Muslims, 237a 

deity, 36a 


deity, national, 37b 

demeaning occupation, 530b 

demolition, 88a 

demolition, dwellings, 180b 

denominations, 307b, 308b, 309a 

denominations current in Yemen, 307b 

denominations, gold, silver and copper, 
303b 

deport of Jewish community to Zayla‘, 400a 

deposit, 243a, 278a & b 

depository, 250a 

depot, 180b, 253a 

depot, official, 253b 

deprecatory formula, 423a 

de-restriction, 80a 

descendants, male, 151b 

despised populace, 540n 

desserts, 55b infra 

destruction, exception from lists of, 50b 

detection, thieves, 256a 

detriment, 72b, 192b, 226a, 229b, 233a, 
237a, 309b 

dhimmah contract, 395n 

Dhimmi child, 422b 

Dhimmi, financial benefit from, 418b 

Dhimmis; see IPN 

Dhimmis, free of tithes, 420a 

Dhimmis, restrictions on, 421b 

dhows, 75a 

Dhu ’I-Hijjah, five days of, 425a 

Dhu ’I-Hijjah, tenth of, 425a 

dhurah plant, 446b 

dhurah shoot, conventionalized, 486a 

dialogue between Bir al-‘Azab and al- 
Rawdah, 278b 

diamond shapes, 486b 

diamonds and chevrons, theme of, 362a 

diary, 110b 

die-engravers, 308a 

dies, 236n, 303a, 305a 

dies, obverse, 304b 

dies, old, 305b 

dies, reverse, 304b 

diesel-powered hydraulic pumps, 17b 

diet, traditional, 542b infra 

dinars, 395n 

dinars, Almoravids, 305b 

dinars, As'adi, 304b passim 

dinars, gold, 305b 

dinars, post-reform, 303a 

diploma, 179n 

diplomas, authority, 55a 

diplomats, 81b 

dirham, 236b, 395n 

dirham, coppers, twenty-four to, 129a 

dirham fractions, unpublished, 303n 

dirham (‘little sixth"), 304a 

dirham, to dinar, ratio of, 304a 

dirham, weight of each, 129a 

dirham, Yemeni, 304a passim 

dirham, Zabid, 129n 

dirhams, coined, 151n 

dirhams, pure silver, 305b 

dirhams, silver, 303a 

discs, 240b 

dishes, tinned copper and stone, 110b 

dissension in community, 396b 

disturbance, 148b 

ditch, defensive, 148a 

ditches, 20b 

ditties, Arabic, 525n 

Divine Reality, 535a 

divine wrath, 55b 

division, labour between sexes, 252a 

divorce, 251b, 394n, 563b 

divorce, rate of, 251n 

divorcee, 534b 

Diwan, 312a, 421b 

doctor, 112b, 117a 

doctrines, 58a 

document, 234b, 426a infra, 429a & b, 431a 

documentation, 487b 

documents, collection of, 427b 

documents, legal, 25b 

documents in private hands, 78a 

documents, South Arabian, 181a, 238a 

dog, 113a, 115a, 117a 

dogs, dead, removal of, 395a 

dogs, violent hatred of Jews by, 426a 

dollar, 110b, 307b 

dollar, ounce weight, 184n 

dollar, sound, 183n 

dome, 45b, 296a, 321a, 327b passim, 333a, 
335b passim, 337a, 340n, 343b, 345a, 346b 


passim, 351b, 352b, 369a, 370b, 379b, 507b 

‘dome’, corbelled flat, 335b 

dome, crude stone semi-, 340b 

dome, exaggeratedly parabolic shape, 375b 

dome, fluted, 361b 

dome, ogee-shaped, 340a 

dome construction, 346b 

domed building, 350b 

domed chamber, 351b passim 

domed porch, 351b 

domed room, 280b, 514a 

domes, gilded, 111a, 137a 

domestic products, 274b 

domestic work, Jews in kitchens, 395n 

dominie, 560b 

dominoes, 291a 

donkey, female, 191a 

donkey trough, 281b 

donkey's vices, 425b 

donkeys, 17b, 158a, 187n, 190b infra, 191b, 
225b, 226a, 274a, 277b, 302b, 425n 

donkeys, sold, 290n 

door, 120a, 324a, 347b 

door, access, 427b 

door, lockable, 496b 

door, for sole use of Imam, 120a 

door, wooden, 441a 

door bolts, 483b 

door knockers, 484a, 498a 

door-locks, 254a, 483b 

doors, acacia, 116b 

doors, not to be decorated, 421b 

doors, eastern, 44a 

doors, fitted, 340a 

doors, ornamented, 278n 

doors, shuttered, 436b 

doors, steel, 494b 

doors, wrought iron, 115a 

doorway, wooden, 116a 

doorways, 324b, 340b, 343a 

‘doubt, day of’, 312b 

dough-porridges, 551a infra 

dove, 113b passim, 340n, 370b 

dowry, 143b & n, 146a, 150a 

‘dowry and bride price’, 146n 

dowry, of Imam’s daughter, 146n 

dowry, silver, 237n 

drain, open, 114b 

drainage, 14a infra, 516a infra 

drainage, sump for, 511b 

drainage canal, 24b 

drainage-runnel, 427b passim 

drain-pipes, 114b 

drains, vertical, 442a 

drawers, built-in, 276a 

drawers, chests of, 276a 

dream-interpreter, 318b, 320a & n 

dreams, 318b, 320a 

dress, 255a, 421a passim 

dress, distinctive, 396a 

dress, male and female, 529a 

dress, special, 110a 

dressed stone, 23b 

dressing-room, 231a 

drilling, 17b 

drink, soft, 259a 

drinking basin, 276a, 287b, 293b infra, 302b 

drinking basins, public, 276a 

drinking place, 20b, 22a, 52b, 128a, 130a 

drinking troughs for animals, 152b, 277b 

drinks, 556b infra 

drought, 314b 

drug-addiction, 171b 

druggist, 242b, 244b, 245b, 246b, 257b 

druggists’ shops, 244b, 245a 

drugs, 185n, 246b 

drum, 33b, 80n, 129a, 146n, 147a & b & n, 
148a, 150a & b 

drum-band, 146n 

drummer, 146n 

drumming, 146n 

drums, beating of, 148n 

drunk man paraded, 150b 

drunken man, 417a 

dry-farming, 18a 

drysaltery, 185n 

ducats, golden, 115b 

dues, 156b, 157b, 180b 

dues, fixed, 157n 

dues, legal, 157a 

dues, non-payment of, 420b 

dues, obligatory, 155a, 156b 

dues, payable to Suq, 188n 

dues, transit, 157b 
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dung, 227b, 395n 

dung, donkey, 272a 

dung, on flat house roofs, sheep-and-goat, 
395n 

dung cakes, 395n 

dung-cake fuel, 395n, 560a 

‘Dust Devils’, 16a 

Dutch trade, 79a 

duties, 151n, 179n, 189n, 254a, 270a 

duties paid on merchandise, 155b 

dwarf junipers, 16n 

dye, 183a, 265b 

dye, black, 265b 

dye, red, 245b, 265b 

dye, red mineral, 272b 

dye, yellowish, 265b 

dye-bowls, 230a, 425a 

dyeing, 183a, 265b 

dyeing, veil, 263a 

dyeing process, 265b 

dyer, 187n, 159a & b, 192a, 265b 

dyes, mineral and vegetable, 265b 

dynastic headquarters, 37a 


earring, 239b 

earth/fields, 22b 

earth, local, 112b 

earth, rammed, 436a 

earth ramp, 17b 

earthen stone-ware, 229b 
earthenware jars, 442b 

earthquake, 325b, 472a passim 

East India Company, 78b, 79a, 87a 
East India Company merchants, 108b 
eating-houses, 242b, 258a, 259a, 276a, 290b 
ebony, 492b 

ecclesia, 44b 

ecclesiastical organisation, 45a 
eclipse, moon, 71a 

ecliptic, 34a 

economic regulations, 250b 
economic ties, awkward to break, 422b 
ecstatics, 83a, 423n 

edge moulding, 346b 

education, of Jews, 396b 

education, state, 116b 

education, Sunni, 58a 

Education office, 101a 

educational system, 539n 

Effendi, town, 417a 

egg, 235n, 270a, 550a infra, 558a 
eggplants, 274a 

Egyptian intervention, 529n 
Egyptian National Library, 34b 
Egyptian occupation, 494b 
Egyptian officers, 105n 

Eidolon Sabaeum, fruit-eating bat, 17a 
election, 252b 

election meeting, in court of mosque, 252b 
electrical machine, 110b 

electricity, 116b, 120a, 142b, 247b 
elephant, 87b 

Elephant, War of the, 340n 
embassy, 80b, 134b 

emblem, royalty, 110a 

emblems, 340b 

embroidering, 424n 

embroidery, 394a 

embroidery craft, 316a 

emigrant, 243a, 423n 

emigrants' reports, 422b 
emigration, 397n 

emigration, organized, 397a 
emigration, prohibited further, 397a 
employees, 522b infra, 523n 
enceinte, fortified, 132n 
enchantments, 418b 

enclave, sacred, 122n 

enclaves, tribal territory, 147n 
endogamy, 254b 

endowment, 151b infra, 152a 
endowments, (family), 151n 
engine-driven pumps, 17a, 18a 
Engineer in Chief, 120a 

engineer, military, 138b 

English ship, 108b 

English visitors, 116a 

engraver, error of, 239b 

engraver, illiterate, 305a 
enlargement, of Great Mosque, 323b, 347b 
entertaining room, 457a, 463a & b 
entertainment, 157n, 419b, 558b 
entrance, 445a 

entrance court, 441a, 460b 
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entrance hall, 439b, 448a 

entry, ceremonial, 131a 
ephemerides, 34b 

epigrapher, 112a 

epilepsy, 174b 

Epistle of Maimonides, 397a 
eponymous male ancestor, 254b 
equisetum ramoisissimum, 16n 
erosion, 13b 

erosion, Aeolian, 14a 

estate, 30a & b, 154a 

estates, deceased Turks', 73a 
etiquette, strict, 109b 

eunuch, 110a 

euphorbia, 16n 

Euphorbia officinalis, 17a 
Euphorbia variegata, 16n 
Euphorbias, 17a 

Europe, request to stop trade with, 79a 
European goods, 113b 
European merchants, 247b 
European time reckoning, 33a, 147b 
evaporation, 16a 

evil eye, 313n 


evil person cannot enter Bab al-Yaman, 120b 


ewe, 190a, 235n, 313a, 419a 
exchange, rate of, 129n, 309b passim 
exchange rate, fluctuations, 309a 
excrement, 441a 

excrement, collector of, 428b, 429n 
excrement, human, 395n, 515b 
excrement, privies, removal of, 394b 
execution, 144b 

exemption, military service, 115a 
exodus, 423n 

expansion, campaign of, 92b 
expansionist, Egyptian, 68b 
expedition, 80b 

expedition, naval, 68a 
expenditure, 74b 

exports, 66a, 79a, 267b 
‘expulsion’, 399b; see Jews 
extended family, 251a, 252a 
extension, new building, 27a 
External Wagf, 151b 

extortion, Turks', 111a 

eye for an eye, 419b 

eyes, Babylonian, 314a 


fabric, European, 116b 

facade, architectural, 441a 

factor, 187n 

factory, 79a 

factory-produced goods, increased import 

of, 243b 

factours, 245b 

faith, profession of, 303b 

Faithful, name of Commander of,183a 

family, extended, 251a, 252a passim 

family, fraternal joint, 251a passim, 252a 

family, independent nuclear, 251a 

family, nuclear, 252a 

family room, main, 436b 

family relationship, 162n 

family unit, 441a 

family wagf, 151b 

famine, 69b, 115a, 129n, 315b 

famine, rainfall, 16a 

fanatic, 33n 

fanatical Shi'ah, 129n 

fanaticism, 83a 

fanlight, 352b, 427n, 441a 

fagih’s portion of meat, 235b 

farm workers, landless, 255b 

farmed, of revenue, 25b, 155a 

farmers, 13b, 26a, 80a, 159a, 243a, 258a, 
309a, 395a 

farmhouse, 436a, 463a 

farming, 157b 

farming, -dry, 18a 

farming (of tax by shaykhs), 155a 

farming of markets, 157b 

farming of tax imposed, 155b 

farms, 17a, 154a 

farrier, 159a, 191a, 225b passim 

farriery, 225b infra 

farriery terms, 181a 

fashion, 533b 

fashionable quarter, 138b 

fast, 310a 

fast, break, 312b 

fasts and feasts of Yemeni Jews, 424n 

Fatat al-7azirah, editor of, 103n 

Fatimid, 58a 
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Fatimid, anti-, 324n 

fauna, 16b, 17a 

feast, 150a, 155b, 235n, 313a, 314n, 319n, 
425a passim, 427b, 442b 

Feast expenditure, as alms, 312b 

Feast, Great, 313a 

Feast of the Sacrifices, 32b, 34a, 147a, 189b 
& n, 313a passim & b, 559a 

Feast, Small, 312b 

Feast of Tabernacles, 497b 

feast day, 318n 

Feast day, new clothes, 319n 

Feast sweetmeats, 314n 

Feast-cake, 313b 

feasts, beasts slaughtered at, 427a 

feasts, celebrating others', 424b 

Feasts, levy of Two, 82a 

feasts, small and great, 316b 

Feasts, two, 32b 

Feast-times, two, 314b 

federal agreement, 107a 

federation, 419n 

fee, 148b, 188n, 225b, 239n, 487n 

fee, advance, 231b 

feed, test, 190b 

feeding bottles, 274a 

feeding, hand, 274a 

fees paid to soldier gaoler, 238b 

female head and shoulders, 245b 

fenugreek, 18b, 312b, 548a, 553a, 559b 

fermented dhurah, 548b infra 

fern, maidenhair, 16n 

ferns, 16n 

ferrule, knife, 240b 

fertility, 536b 

festival, 36a, 115b, 520a 

Festival of the Friday of Rajab, 33b 

Festival, Victory, 33b 

feudalism, 51a & n 

feudal system, 51a 

fezes, 83b 

fief, 51a & n, 63a, 64a, 65a & b, 74b, 125a 

fief, San‘a’, 51a, 64a, 65b 

fief-holder, 51a, 64a & b, 65a & b 

fiefs, assignment of, 157a 

fiefs, system of, 51n 

field scabious, 16n 

fields/earth, 22b, 154a 

*Fifth School' of Islam, 78b 

fifths, tax, 156b 

figs, 17a, 128b, 246a 

file, 259b, 263b 

filigree-work, 114a, 239b 

fillet, pointed, 487a 

films, propaganda, 120a 

finance, 179n 

finances, Inspector of, 98b 

financial agents, Crown, 420b 

Financial Secretary, 153b 

fine, 148b, 184n, 190a & n, 238a, 253b, 
399a, 419a 

fines, expiatory, 82a 

fines, lifted, 399a 

finial, brass with crescent, 382a 

finials, brick and plaster, 325b 

fire, 147b, 148a, 150a 

fire, guard against, 156a 

fire, outbreaks of, 149a 

firearms, 245a, 247b 

fire-jumping ceremonies, 119a 

fire-lighting time, 33a 

fires, lighting, 150a 

firewood, 33a, 109a, 112a, 153a, 180a, 190a 
infra & n, 191b passim, 234a, 281b, 441a, 
549n, 560a 

firewood, fixed measure, 190n 

firewood, men bring, 235n 

firewood and fodder market, 245a 

firewood merchants, 243a 

firing, kiln, 272b 

firing stones, 71b 

fiscal policy, 66a, 82a 

fish, 26a, 117b, 543n 

fish, dried, 274a 

five-sided riyal, 308b 

flag, 110a 

flag-poles, 320b 

flap-jacks, 550b infra 

flash-flood, 560a 

fleece-lined coats, 148a, 159a & b, 160a, 
183a, 185b passim, 186b, 187a passim, 
187b, 188a & b passim, 189a & b, 190a & b, 
191a, 192a passim & b, 225a & b, 226a & b, 
227a, 228a & b, 263a 


flesh distributed to poor, 419a 

flesche, eating of man's, 108a 

fleur-de-lis finials, 378b 

fleur-de-lys, 446a 

flood, 22 passim, 30b, 113a, 127a &n, 131b, 
134b passim, 135a, 136a & b, 138b, 147b, 
188n, 324a passim & n, 350a, 507n 

flood, traces of, 324a 

flood-bed, 26b, 157a, 188n 

flood-course, 81a, 132n, 134b infra 

floodgate, 136a 

flooding, 135a, 324n 

flooding of mosque, 340a 

floodwater, 117b, 135a, 147a 

flood-water, passage for, 427b 

floor, drained, 499a 

floors, beaten earth, 120a 

flora, 16b & n 

floral ornament, 369a 

flour, 225a, 229a, 230b, 274a 

flour, imported, 545b infra 

flour millers, 225a 

flower pots, 313n 

flowering plants, 16b 

flues, 512b, 524b 

flute, 128n, 447a 

fluting, scalloped, 340b 

fodder, 191a infra, 268b, 274b, 469n 

fodder, cattle, 274a 

fodder, green, 246b 

fodder store, 559b 

fohn, 16a 

folk idiom, 361a 

folk-art type, ornament of, 384b 

food, 110b, 126b, 542a infra 

food, importer of, 186a 

food poem, 551n 

foods, seasonal and festival, 557a infra 

foodstuffs, 247b, 257a, 258a 

foodstuffs, the two, 182b 

football, 525a 

foot-pool, 318b & n 

footwear, 273b passim, 274a 

forbidden degrees, 69b 

foreign contacts, 395b 

foreign interference, 89a infra 

foreign relations, 81b infra 

forelegs, 225b 

forelock, cutting middle of, 421a 

foreman, 227b 

forester, 113a 

forge, 237n 

forgeries, 239a 

forging metal, 276a 

fornication, 93b 

fornicator, 150b 

fort, 114b, 155b 

fortification, eastern, 44b, 129b, 132a 

fortification system, 464a 

fortifications, western, 44b, 129a infra, 138b 

fortified enceinte, 132n 

fortress, 122b, 123b, 128a 

fortune-teller, woman, 243a 

fossiliferous limestone, 13a 

foundations, building, 146n 

foundations settled, 325b 

fountain, 109b, 111a, 112a, 130b, 244a, 
436a, 504n, 514b & n 

four-wheeler, old, 120a 

fowl, 441a 

fox, 17a 

fragments, pre-Islamic, 346a, 352b, 353b, 
375b 

frankincense, 185a, 273a 

fraud, 163b, 187b 

free tribal members, 270a 

free-born men and women, 129n 

freedom, trading, 158a 

French qirsh, 182b 

French vessels, 79a 

friction, Muslims and Jews, 419b 

Friday of Rajab, Festival of the, 33b 

Friday address, 81a 

Friday devotions, 110a 

Friday prayer, 117a, 119b 

frieze, 400a 

frocks, women's, 421a 

frocks, women's knee-length, 421a 

frontier troubles, 105n 

frosts, ground, 14b 

fruit, 108b, 1102, 113a, 126b, 128b, 1293, 
185n, 242b, 245a, 247b, 257a, 271a 

fruit, dried, 257a 

fruit, dried and fresh, 246a 


fruits, found in Portugal, 108b 

fruit, glut of, 110b 

fruit, names of, 128n 

fruit trees, 13b, 461n 

fruit-eating bat, Eidolon Sabaeum, 17a 
fuel, 395n, 427n, 515a infra 

funeral, 314b, 316a, 543b 

funeral costs, 255b 

funnel, 232a 

fur, 112b 

furnace, 236n, 515b, 524a 

furnace, cupelling, 237n 

furnace, test worked pieces by, 237b 
furnishings, traditional, 458b 
furniture, European, 120a 


gall, 230a 

galleries, arcaded, 291a 

gallery, 290b 

galliot, 76a, 81a 

gaoler, fees paid to, 238b 

gaoler, woman, 149b 

garbage, 443a, 560b 

garden, 22a, 23b, 108b, 110b, 111a, 113a, 
116b, 1172, 136a, 498b 

garden, Jewish, 317a 

garden, walled in, 119b, 153b 

garden area, 132a, 320n 

gardens full of ponds, 113a 

gardens of Paradise, 316b 

gardens, quarter, 302b 

gardens, sunk, 132n 

garlic, 235a 

garments, mass-produced, 259a 

garries, 160b 

garrison, 85n 

gate, 110a, 112a & b, 113a, 114a, 115b, 116a, 
117b, 1192, 131a infra, 137a, 158a 

gate, new western, 137a 

gate, northern, 137n 

gate, north west, 112a 

gate, southern 137n 

gates, closed, 147b 

gates, street, 148a 

gateway, 116a, 119b, 138b 

gateway, arched, 290b 

gateway, bent, 123b 

gateways, high, 460b 

gazelle, 17a 

gear, responsibility for, 231b 

gem-polishing, 391a 

gems, 114a 

gendarmerie, 96a 

gendarmerie, Arab, 97n, 149b 

genealogical tables, 59n 

genealogy, fabricated, 62b 

genealogy, 351n 

genitor, 252a passim 

genitor, authority of, 252a 

gentian (swertia polynectaria), lón 

geographical position, crucial, 51b 

geography, ignorance of, 81a 

geometric patterns, 379a 

geometrical ornaments, 369a 

German Crown, 183n 

German publication, 110b 

Ghayls, 19 infra 

ghee, 146a, 180a, 186a infra & n, 191b, 228b, 
229a, 232a, 270a, 271a, 274a, 312b, 425b, 
545n, 549b infra, 550a 

ghee, adulterated or poor quality, 186b 

ghee, local, 274a 

ghee (measured), 229a 

ghee, vessel for, 186n 

ghee, year old, 186b & n 

ghetto, 119a 

gift of lucrative assignments, to sayyids, 
155b 

gifts, 315b 

gifts, customary 

gilded domes, 111a 

ginger, 274a, 312b 

giraffe, 240a 

girdle, 549a 

girls' games, 527b infra 

girth rings, 240b 

glass, 185n, 421b 

glass, Arabian and Persian origin, 114a 

glass, coloured, 441a 

glass, Egypt, 111a 

glass, stained, 111a, 137a, 352b, 375b 

glass balls, coloured, 116a 

glass beads, 237b 

glass chains, 185n 


glass windows, 109b, 114a, 247b 

glasses, 274a 

glazing, 492b 

globe, 110b 

glove, 518b 

glueing, 264a 

gnomon, stone, 34b 

goat-meat, 235a 

goats, 25a, 146n, 186a, 189b infra & n, 190a, 
232b, 268b, 271a, 426a, 441a 

God, Table of, 233a 

gold, 109b, 112a, 184a, 185a, 237b, 240b, 
303a passim, 304a, 305a & b passim, 306n, 
307a & b, 308b 

gold, coining of red, 307b 

gold, in demand for women's jewellery, 237b 

gold, ornamented with, 321b 

gold, to silver ratio, 304a, 305b 

gold coins, 73b, 75a, 111a, 307b 

gold dinars, 305b 

gold, late apearance of, 303a 

gold nail, 240b 

gold pieces, 69b, 73b, 74b 

gold sequin, 307b 

golden ducats, 115b 

goldsmith, 110a, 246a, 251b, 255a, 257b, 
259b, 397a 

goldsmithery, 276a 

goldsmiths' workshops, 242b 

gold-washing, 184a, 240b 

goods, 180a, 246a 

goods, circulation of, 251a, 252b 

goods, (compulsory) carriage of, 151a 

goods, evaluation of, 192b 

goods, foreign, 268b 

goods, imitations of, 259a 

goods, imported, 258b, 259a, 267b, 270a 

goods, imported manufactured, 247b 

goods, India, 109b 

goods, locally produced, 258b 

goods, manufactured, 192a 

goods, second-hand, 257b 

goods, auctioned, 247a 

Gothic form, 114a 

Gothic style, 111b 

Government, San‘a’, 144a 

Government buildings, 114a, 115b 

Government Diwan, 155b 

Government duty, 287b 

Goverment employees, salaries of, 158b 

Government Magazine, 94a 

Government monopoly, 177a 

Government offices, 71a, 145a, 312a 

Government quarter, 113b 

Goverment Scales (Mizan al-Dawlah), 186b 
& n, 284b, 286n 

Government slaves, 179n 

governor, 421n 

governor of city appointed by townsfolk, 
420a 


Governor, punishment of fraudulent retailer 
and Shaykh by, 238a 

governor, San‘a’, 149a 

governor, coins struck by, 54n 

governor’s militia, 52a 

Governors, 53a infra, 145a, 146a & b, 147a, 
150b, 153b, 237b, 493b 

governors, learned, 192a 

governors, list of, 51a 

gown, 109b 

gown, furred, 109a 

grabs, 69b, 75a 

graffiti, 239b 

grain, 27a, 149n, 153a, 156b, 157n, 164n, 
187b infra, 188n, 228b, 232a, 268b, 293b, 
425b, 441a, 560a, 469n 

grain, allowance or payment in, 315n 

grain, fried/toasted, 555n 

grain, husked wheat, 128b 

grain, issued from Government store, 157n 

grain, measures of, 61b, 129n, 1572, 187b, 
188a, 229a 

grain, prices paid for, 74b 

grain, regulations against intercepting, 180n 

grain market, 113a, 245a 

grain storage, 436b 

grain store, 456b 

grain-sack, 87n, 314n 

grammar, 316b 

granary, 118a, 149n, 243a 

Grand Dervish, 111a 

grape, 17a, 18b, 20a, 126b, 153a, 158b, 189a 
infra, 242a & b, 243a, 246a, 268b, 270b, 
271a passim & b passim, 272a, 346b, 543a 


&n 

grape-harvest, 313n 

grapes, bought direct, 189n 

grapes, fourteen different kinds of, 271a & b 

grapes, fresh, 272a 

grapes, kerosene cases full of, 116a 

grapes, varieties of, 110a, 128b 

grape-seller, 189n 

grape-vines, 271a & b 

grape-vines, tax on, 256a 

grave, 132a, 152b, 327b passim, 369b 

grave, of one of prophet's, 128a 

grave, of pre-Islamic Prophet, 132a 

gravel, 13 passim, 231b 

gravestones, 61b 

Great ‘Id, 425a 

Great Mosque, archaeological study of, 346a 
infra 

Great Mosque, inscriptions of, 347b infra 

Great Mosque, rebuilding of, 346b 

Greek shops, 113b 

green mark, 290n 

Green Stone (al-Hajar al-Akhdar), 317b 

grill, 258a, 317b 

grille, metal, 353a 

grilles, 459b, 492a 

grinding up pot-stone, 229b 

grinding mill, 441a 

ground frosts, 14b 

ground temperatures, lón 

ground-floor, 126b, 436b 

ground-plan of city, 246a 

ground-rent, 426b 

groundwater, 17a passim 

gruel, 551b infra 

guard room, 436b 

guard-house, 116a 

guardian snake, 123n 

guardianship, 30b 

guard-rooms, 115b, 117b 

Gumruk, 394a 

gun, pre-dawn, 312b 

gun-barrel manufacturer, 245a 

gunpowder, 73n, 111a 

gunpowder, manufacture of, 74a 

guns, 71b, 110b, 111b, 113b, 117a, 184a, 
312b 

guns, in Zaydi castles, 71b 

guns, citadel, 113a 

gunstock makers, 226b infra, 245a 

gunstocks, 226b 

gypsum, 135b, 324a, 475n, 477b 

gypsum, burnt, 475b 

gypsum, hard, 375b 

gypsum, workers in, 425a 

gypsum sheets, 442a 

gypsum tracery, 352b 

gypsum tracery, external, 492a 

gypsum tracery, internal, 492a 

gypsum-plaster, 227b, 282a, 327b, 369a 


Hadawi school, 77a, 426a 
Hadramawt, conquest of, 80b infra 
Hadrami cloth, 183a & b & n, 184b 
Hadrami cloth market, 183n 
Hadrami dallal, 183n, 184n 
Hadrami documents, 157n 
Hadrami nugbah, 183n 

Hafs, reading of, 316b 

haggling, 163n 

hair, hanging down prohibited, 421b 
hair, worn long by tribes, 183n 
hair, perfume, 71n 

half-rupee, 115b 

hallooing, 108b 

hammer, 236a & n 

hammer, filigree silver wire, 236n 
hammer, twin, 273a 

Hanafi practice, 180b 

Hanafi rite, 72a 

hand, cut off, 144b 

hand made products, 272a 
Handbook of Yemen, 116b 
handcuff, wooden, 150b 
handicraft, tool used in, 259b 
handicraft production, 247b, 274b passim 
handicraft products, 274b 
handicraft sector, 257b infra 
handicraft technology, 259a infra 
handicrafts, 259b 

handle, sword, and its shoe, 240b 
Hanzalah, tomb of Prophet, 345b 
hare, 17a 

harem, 120a 


harlots, 180b 

harvest, 29a, 80a, 157n 

harvest, autumn, 32b 

harvest, spring-summer, 32b 

harvest, winter, 32b 

harvest yield, 274a 

harvest-time resorts, 227a 

Hasanis, tombs of, 340a 

hashish, 115a, 173n 

Haskalah, 395b, 396a & b 

hats, 274a 

hawker, 184n 

head, price on, 418b 

headband, 560a 

head-cloth, 520n 

headdress, marriage, 539a & n 

headers, wooden, 486a 

headgear, 532a & n, 538b 

headgear, children, 115b 

headmen, 165a, 192b 

headquarters, dynastic, 37a 

heads, free men, 420a 

heads, semi-circular, 352b 

heads, shaved, 150a 

head-scarves, 192a 

head-wrap, 183a & b, 192a, 242b, 245b 

heat and cold, extremes of, 436b 

heating, 436b 

Hebrew, 238a & n, 239n, 396a, 423a, 426n, 
429n, 430n 

Hebrew, document in, 426a 

Hebrew calendar, 239a 

Hebrew character, 238n 

Hebrew phrases, 238a, 427a 

Hebrew sources, 239a 

Hebrew word, 239n 

Heir-Apparent, 102a & b 

hem, robe, 109b 

henna, 188b infra, 257b, 314a 

henna market, 245a 

henna retailer, 188n 

henna-ed, animals sold for Feast, 314n 

hennaed hair, 532n 

henna-seller, 184n, 188b 

herald, 150a 

herald, San‘a’, 309b 

herbs, sweet smelling, 128b, 446n 

herder, 538a 

heresy, 86b, 152b 

heretic, 78a, 155b 

heretical innovation, 173a 

heritor, 152a 

hessian, 265a 

Hibbat Zion, 395b 

hierarchy, of occupations, 529b 

highland house, Yemeni, 496a 

Hijaz Sea, Jews not prevented from sailing, 
421b 

hill-fortress, 37a 

Himyar, treasures of, 26b 

‘Himyar’ characters, 154b 

Himyarite, 311b 

*Himyarite' antiquities, 239a, 346a 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 116a, 286b, 334b 

hinges, 483b 

hire, gear, 227a & b 

historians, Arab, 19b, 51b 

historians, Yemeni, 88b, 154b, 234a 

historians, Zaydi, 154b 

historiography, 79a 

hoarder, 186n 

holdings (personal), 23a 

holiday, 270a 

Holy Law, 397n 

holy scrolls, storing, 356b 

*holy war', 155b 

home industry, 272a 

honest man, 233b 

honest man thief, 526a infra 

honest nazir, rare, 318a 

honey, 128b, 185n, 274a, 425b, 556n 

honey, black, 556a infra 

honey, profit in, 186b 

honorary post, 426a 

honour ravished, 70b 

horn imported , Kenya, 263b 

horns, waraf, animal from Habashah, 240a 

horoscopes, 34a 

horse, 106n, 240b 

horse manure, 120a 

horse-holder, 225b 

horse's leg, 225b 

horses, 23a, 61b, 111a, 191a infra, 225b, 
226a 
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horses, play with, 146n 

horses, Jews not to ride, 421b 

horses, saddles with silver mounts, 397b 

horses, supply of one hundred, 61b 

horseshoe shape, 343a 

horse-shoes, 225b 

hospital, 117b, 152b 

hospital, European style, 112b 

hospital, military, 113a passim & b, 114b, 
1152, 116b, 138b 

hospitality, 278b passim 

hostages, 37b, 61b, 72b, 99b, 108b 

hostages, ill-treating, 72b 

hostelries, 183n, 276a, 278b passim, 281b, 
320n, 431b 

hostility between Jewish factions, 396b 

house, 115b, 151a, 394n 

house facing east, 441a 

house facing south, 441a 

house facing west, 441a 

house, nailed up, 149n 

house, townsman's, 118a 

house, typical Islamic, 436b infra 

house-deeds, 487b, 563a 

house-deeds, pledged, 237a 

household, 137b 

household furnishings, dealers in, 245a 

household goods, 257b, 258a, 273b passim, 
274a 

household utensils, 272b 

housekeeper, Imaum's female, 110b 

houses, age of, 487b infra 

houses, agreement between owners of 
adjoining, 427a infra 

houses, average-sized, 443a infra 

houses, census of, 135b 

houses, commission (on sale of), 184b 

houses, country, 136a 

houses, demolished, 400b 

houses, high, 436a 

houses, large, 447b infra 

houses, Jewish, mixed with Muslim houses, 
421b 

houses, number of, 52n, 148n 

houses, private, 234a, 426b 

houses, rent for, 426b 

houses, San'a', 493a 

howitzer, 116a, 117a 

Hukümah, taking case to, 426a 

human excrement, baths, 120a 

human sacrifice, 119a 

humidity, relative, 14n 

humiliation, 109b, 421a 

humour of market, give-and-take, 425b 

humours, four, 174n 

hunt, 397b 

Huntley and Palmers' biscuits, 116a 

husk, 186b, 284b, 287a 

hyaenas, 17a, 119a 

hydraulic pumps, diesel powered, 17b 

hymn, 310b 

hypergamy, 534n 


ibex horns, pair of, 487a 

iconography, pigeons in, 340n 

ideas, Fatimid, 58a 

idolaters, 317b 

Ignimbrite, 468n 

illiterate, girls remained, 424n 

illiterate population, 111a 

Imam, 182n, 188n, 418b 

Imam, entrance of, 340b 

Imam, Jews fought for, 418b 

Imam, of mosque, 315n 

Imam, office of, 77a 

Imam, petition to, 246a 

Imam, presents for, 110b 

Imam, protection of, 418b infra, 422b 

Imam, respect for, 80a 

Imam, right to ‘eat’ for, 420b 

Imam, stipend for, 316a 

Imam, treasures of, 120b 

Imam Yahya, assassination of, 150b 

Imamic regulations, 231a 

Imamic stamp, 184a, 187a 

Imam's critics, 156a 

Imam’s relatives, monopolizing properties of 
Allah, 156b 

Imams, financial interest, 420b 

Imams, loyal to, 418b 

Imams, names of all, 324b 

Imams, presents offered, 420b 

Imaum's female housekeeper, 110b 

Imperial firman, 96b 
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Imperial Treasury, 74b, 75b, 90a 

import business, 242b 

import duties, 111a, 185n 

import market, 244b, 245a 

import tax, silver, 305b 

import trade, 267b 

imported equipment, adapted, 260b 

imported goods, 242b 

imported goods predominate, 274b 

imported goods, weighed, 243a 

imported manufactures, 247b 

imported wares, diversion of, 233a 

importer, 186a & b, 187b passim, 188a & b 
passim, 189a passim & b & n, 190a passim, 
226a, 228b, 230b, 232a, 233a & b, 253a 
passim 

importer, food, 186a 

importer, person who meets, 186n 

imports, 66a, 254a, 259a, 267b 

impost, 80a, 82a, 85b, 147a, 157b, 160b, 
426b 

impost, customary, 427a 

impost-taxes, 82b 

impressed piece (wax or clay), 226a 

imprint name, 185b 

‘imprisoned’, of dagger, 419b 

imprisonment, 226b, 231a, 239a 

incense, 152b, 246b, 319a 

incinerated refuse, 18a 

income, 152a, 156a, 190a 

income, distribution of, 252a 

income, private, 420b 

income, sources of, 159a, 426a 

income, wagf, 152a, 153a 

income-tax, business, 420b 

independence, 81b 

Indian Medical Service, 114b, 115a 

Indian merchant, Broach, 183n 

Indian Navy, 110b 

Indian teak, 44a 

indigo, 185a, 192a 

indigo blue, 118b 

indigo-dyed materials, 245b 

indigo-dyed clothing, 70n 

industrial goods, 259a 

industrial society, idiom of, 533a 

industrial technical equipment, 258b 

infantry, 80b 

inferior, socially, 268a 

infidel women, 535n 

infidels, 80a, 156a 

inflation, 185b, 234b 

inflation, prices, 309b 

influence, ancient Persian, 496b 

inhabitants, 113a, 119a, 435b 

inhabitants, non-arms-bearing, 125b 

inheritance, 252b, 394n 

inheritance, tribes exclude women from, 
151b 

inheritance, rules of, 251a, 316b 

inland towns, 182n 

inn, 276a, 277b, 278b 

innovation/heresy, 156b 

innovation proposed by Tughtakin, 155b 

inscription, 37a & n, 45a, 113a, 122a, 303a, 
323b, 324b passim, 334a & b, 345a passim, 
346a & n, 347b passim, 348a passim, 349a 
passim & b passim, 350a, 351n, 358b, 361a 
& b passim, 365b, 375b, 377b, 380a, 492b 

inscription, Arabic, 240a 

inscription carved in minbar, 325a 

inscription, Himyarite, 492b 

inscription, Küfic, 324a & b 

inscription, plaster, 324b, 370b 

inscription, pre-Islamic, 122a, 327b 

inscription, pre-Islamic (Sabaean), 351b, 
356b 

inscription, stone, 351a passim, 361a, 375b 

inscription, white carved stone, 370b 

inscription on cupboard, 346n 

inscription painters, 255a 

inscriptional evidence, 36a 

inscriptions, antiquity of, 324b 

inscriptions, ceiling, 348a 

inscriptions, copying of, 112b 

inscriptions, decorative, 358b 

inscriptions, defaced, 350b 

inscriptions, naskhi, 370a 

inscriptions, northern hall, ceiling, 324b 

inscriptions, painted, 335b 

inscriptions, South Arabian, 154b 

insect-attack, 337a 

insects, 559b 

inspection, of animal, 191a 
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inspector, 315a passim & n 

Inspector of al-Awgaf al-Kharijiyyah, 153b 
&n 

Inspectorate of Wagfs, 315a 

inspectors, little reputation for honesty, 315a 

inspectorship of al-Awqaf al-Dakhiliyyah, 
153n 

instrument, 80n, 146n 

instrument, iron (with two dies), 236b 

insulation, 396b 

intellectual decline, 79a 

intellectual flowering, 66a 

intendant, 73a, 311b, 320b 

intendant, wages of, 315n 

intercession, 84b 

intercolumnations, irregular, 343b, 344a 

interdiction, 170n 

interest, 30b, 151b, 152b, 179b 

interest, common, 156a 

interest, general, 234b 

interest, of Muslims, 187b 

intermarriage, 424b 

intermediary, 185n, 233n, 268a, 275a 

intermediary, fee for, 184n 

internal administration, San‘a’ under 
Ottomans, 98a infra 

Internal Wagf, 151b 

international airport, 13a 

intertwining strap ornament, 346b 

investment, 154n 

invitations, weddings, 145b 

Tonic capital, conventionalized, 486a 

Iranian legend, 130a 

iris (iris albicans]iris florentina), 16n 

iron, 78b, 131a, 183a, 191b, 225b, 237b, 
246a 

iron, executed in, 487a 

iron, hammered, 188n 

iron, hoop of, 190n 

iron, round for rings, 236n 

iron, unworked, 128n 

iron cubit, 227b 

iron door, 26b 

iron (rim), 188n 

irrigation, 14b, 18a, 20b, 80a 

irrigation, customary law of, 154b 

irrigation, general history of, 27a 

irrigation, pump, 274a 

irrigation, surface, 20a 

irrigation, underground channel, 19b 

irrigation, well, 22b 

irrigation channels, 16n, 123b 

irrigation works, 19b 

Islam, adopted, 399a 

Islam, apostates from, 398a 

Islam, conversion to, 422a infra 

Islam, forced conversion to, 397a 

Islam, (landed) property after, 420a 

Islamic documents, surviving early, 418n 

Islamic festivals, 270a 

Islamic house, 461b infra 

Islamic law, 428a, 434a 

Islamic law, principles of, 231a 

Islamic Muhammadan Arabian religion, 
531n 

Islamic relics, early, 346a infra 

Islamic states, 79a 

Islamic state, symbiosis within, 418b 

Islamic taxes, 180n 

Islamic tithe, 129n 

islamisation policy, 418a 

Islam’s currency, 305b passim 

Isma‘ilism, 60b 

Italian attack, 96b 

Italian blockade and attack on Hodeidah, 
97n 

Italian firm, 113b 

Italian goods, importing, 177n 

Italo-Turkish War, 97a 

ivory, 148n 


jackal, 112a 

jacket, 263a, 559b 

Jami‘, trove discovered repairing, 312n 
jamb, used, 346b 

Japanese ready-mades, import of, 424b 
jar, 186b, 229a passim, 321n 

jar, water and ghee, 186n 

jasmin, 128b 

jasminum officinale, 16n 

javelins, 320n 

Jew, disguised as, 422b 

jewellers, 424b 

jewellers, San‘a’, 114a 


jewellers, shops of, 114a 

jewellery, 236a, 259b, 398b 

jewellery, children’s, 239a 

jewellery, list of, 239n 

jewellery, women’s, 231a 

jewelry, traditional, 537a 

jewels, 111a 

Jew, bride on back of, 424b 

Jew, head of, 418b 

Jew, leaving country, sale of property, 419b 

Jew, not fighting man, 423b 

Jew, wore weapons, 419b 

Jewish child, stoned Muslim child, 419b 

Jewish community, 397b, 428a 

Jewish converts to Islam, 235b 

Jewish documents, 391b 

Jewish education, reform, 395b 

Jewish emigrants, chiefs mulcting, 419n 

Jewish faith, 422b 

Jewish faith, Muslims converted to, 422a 

Jewish garden, 317a 

Jewish house, 497b 

Jewish house, must not overlook Muslim 
house, 421b 

Jewish houses, 422a, 427b, 430n 

Jewish houses, remodellings of, 486b 

Jewish leaders at Aden, 419b 

Jewish manufacture, 239a 

Jewish married women, shave hair, 237n 

Jewish miserliness, 426n 

Jewish names, like Muslims', 423a 

Jewish practice, 321b 

Jewish prayers in public, prohibited, 392b 

Jewish property, 428a 

Jewish Quarter, 391b, 395b, 497a 

Jewish ritual slaughter case, 426a 

Jewish scriptures, 397b 

Jewish sentiment, 418b 

Jewish silversmith, 236a, 238a passim, 239n 

Jewish silversmithery agreement, 238a infra 

Jewish smiths, 238n 

Jewish sources, 392a, 398b 

Jewish state, 395b 

Jewish synagogue, 44b 

Jewish tradition, 391b 

Jewish trick, 487a 

Jewish values, traditional, 396a 

Jewish versions of expulsion, 400a infra 

Jewish woman, duty in house, 424a 

Jewish writers, 400a 

Jewishness, 167n 

Jewry, 398a 

Jew's keen business sense, 425b 

Jews; see IPN 

Jews, abuse of law by, 418a 

Jews, allowed to share in charity, 418b 

Jews, arrogance of, 151n 

Jews, brought back to San‘a’, 400b 

Jews, Cabbalist of, 400a 

Jews and Christians, treaty with, 420a 

Jews, coinage struck by, 308a 

Jews, considered integral part of local 

community, 419b 

Jews, craftsmen, 394a 

Jews, dug cellar in ground, 422a 

Jews, expelled, 136b, 392b, 399b, 400a & b, 
417a & b infra, 418a passim 

Jews, expulsion from houses raised above 
Muslims' houses, 421b 

Jews, fasts and feasts of Yemeni, 424n 

Jews at Hashid Camp, 419a 

Jews, independent markets, 425a 

Jews, malpractices of, 418a 

Jews, mansions in old San‘a’ once belonged 
to, 422a 

Jews, meat of animals slaughtered by, 423b 

Jews, mingling with, 424a 

Jews, not prevented from sailing Hijaz Sea, 
421b 

Jews, petition Imam for permission to leave, 
419b 

Jews, petitions from, 395b 

Jews, poll-tax payable by, 156a 

Jews, polygamous, 424n 

Jews, prohibited from selling wine to 
Muslims, 417a 

Jews, prospered, 397b 

Jews, protection of, 419b 

Jews in Qur'an, 398b 

Jews, reasons for retaining, 400b 

Jews, remaining of, 417b 

Jews, selling wine, 180n 

Jews, silversmithery in hands of, 259b 

Jews, sufferings, 400b 


Jews, treatment in Shafi' areas, 419b 

Jews, washerman and ironers, 424a 

Jinn, 26b, 78a, 82b, 91a & n, 399n, 424n 
joiner, 241b, 242a, 244b, 246a, 253a passim 
& b, 254a, 255a passim & b, 257b, 2592, 
260a & b, 263a, 270a 

joiners, associate group of, 253a 

joinery, 242a, 483a 

joint, pegged, 482a 

J-shaped, 532a 

Judaism, 51a, 93b, 391a & b, 396a, 422a 

Judaism, Muslim polemics against, 397b 

Judaism, not quitting, 422b 

judge, for city, 144a 

judgement, independent, 152a 

judiciary, 145n, 417n, 421b 

jug, 186n, 230a 

jugs, pot-stone, 230a 

juniper, sawn, 44a 

junipers, 16n, 44a 

jurisprudence, 84b, 254b 

jurists, 144b 

justice, 80a 

Justice, Ministry of, 151b 


kaad leaves, 246a 

keeper, coffee-house or hostelry, 184n 

kerb, raised, 444b 

kernel oil, 186n 

kernels, ground, 186n 

kerosene cases, full of grapes, 116a 

key, 226a 

key, metal, 148b 

key, wooden, 491b 

key-maker, 245a 

keys cast in moulds, 226a & b 

keys, manufacture of, 226a 

khalifah, stamped with name of, 237b 

khans, 114a, 152b 

kidneys, ram's, 312b 

kiln, 425a, 479n, 489b 

kincob, 110b 

kinship group, 250a infra, 257a 

kinship terms, 250b 

kiosk, 108b 

kiss, back and palm of hand, 109b 

kiss, knee, 110b 

kitabis, Imam's guarantee/pact for, 421b 

kitchen, 436b, 478a 

kitchen utensils, 113a, 543b infra 

kneading bowls, 229a 

knife carried behind dagger, 240a 

knife handle, silver gilt, 236a 

knife handles, 128n, 240n 

knives, 246b 

kohl colour, 320n 

kohl-pot, 240a 

Korean industry, 540b 

Küfic, 114a 

Küfic inscription, 324a & b, 343a passim, 
347b 

Küfic inscriptions, wooden, 337a 

Küfic Qur'ans, early, 312n 

Küfic script, 335b 


labour, division of, 252a 

labour, human and animal, 315b 

labour charge, 187b 

labourer, 187n, 227a passim & b, 2282, 231a 
&b 

labourers, agricultural, 73a 

lac, 156a 

ladder, 147b 

lady's fingers, 274a 

lamb, 555b infra 

lamb divided up, 235a 

lamp, 11b, 230a, 315b & n, 353b, 361b, 559a 

lamps, alabaster, 315b 

lamps, brackets for, 353a 

lamps, burning in, 186n 

lamps, lighting of, 148n 

lamps, used at marriages, 315b 

lamp-wick, 550n 

lance-makers, 244b, 245a 

lancet window, 362a 

land, arable, 18a 

land, bucket-watered, 27a 

land, Jews rarely allowed to possess, 421b 

land measurer, 487n 

land ownership, private share in, 244a 

landed properties, 129a 

landing, 443a 

landless farm workers, 255b 

landlord, 157b 


land-owners, 80a, 455a 

language, 181a infra 

language, secret, 268b 

‘lantern’, 335b, 337n 

larder, 499a 

latex, 17a 

lathe, 229b 

Latin, 20b 

Latin cross, 346b 

latrines, 399b 

lattice patterns, 361b 

launder place, 152b 

laundry, 436b 

laundry, open air, 478b 

lava, 13 passim 

lava, lobate, 13b 

laval tract, 134n 

lavandula atriplicifolia, 16n 

lavas, basalt, 13a 

lavatories, ‘long-drop’, 441a 

lavatory, 278a, 280b, 287b, 291a, 321n, 
356b, 440a, 469a, 520b 

lavatory, public, 375b 

lavender (/avandula pubescens), 16n 

law, 80a, 182b, 431a 

law, local custom, 427a 

law, property, 243b 

law of the Prophet, 237a 

law, school of, 50a 

“Law Giver’, 145b 

lawfulness, 173n 

laws, fallen into desuetude, 421a 

lawyer, 428n 

lead, 75a, 76b, 78b, 245b 

lead ornaments, 237b 

lease, 243b, 429b 

leased property, 243b 

leather, 128b, 226b passim, 264a 

leather, layer of small pieces of, 226b 

leather, worked, 529a 

leather, workers in, 154a, 257b 

leather bag, 188n, 235b 

leather mats, 128b 

leather pocket for pen, 240a 

leather products, 274a 

leather thongs, 240a 

leather working, 258b 

leek, 255a 

leek-seller, 146n 

legal authority, ultimate, 180n 

legal opinion, 77a 

legal precedent, established, 420a 

legal principle, 426b 

legal problems, 145b 

legal procedure, 428a 

legal pronouncement, 145b 

legend, 44b 

legend, pre-Islamic, 234a 

legerdemain, 83a 

leggings, gold and silver, 115a 

leisure, women's, 33b 

lemons, 17a, 189a 

lentils, 18b, 548b & n, 552n 

leopard, 17a 

leopard, tame, 109a 

leopards, caged, 119a 

lepers, 152b 

leprosy, 234b, 235a, 317a 

Lesser Festival, 33b 

Levirate marriage, 250a 

levy, 82a, 155b, 159a, 2342, 239a, 256a, 309b 

levy, apportioning out tax or, 147n 

levy, right to impose, 155b 

Liberal Party's early manifesto, 158b 

*Liberals', 102a, 560b 

librarian, Great Mosque, 236a 

library, 84b, 88n, 325b, 338a, 350b 

light, charge for, 427b 

lighter, 242b 

lighting, 441a 

lights, circular, 489a 

lights, false, 489a 

lights, pattern of, 361b 

lily, 128b 

lime, 109a, 228a, 493b 

lime plaster, 443b, 475b 

lime-burner, 242b 

limestone, 13a, 346a, 475n, 479n; L. 
fossiliferous, 13a; l. grey, 273a; l. red, 273a; 
1. white, 273a; 1. yellow, 273a 

lineage, inferior, 254b 

linenfold pattern, 369a 

linoleum, 442a 

lintel, wooden, 326b 


lion, 44a, 120a 

lion, copper/bronze, 44a 

lions, archaeological discoveries of, 44a 

liquors, supplied with, 187n 

litany, 432b 

literary debates, 176a 

literati, 531b 

literature, 172b, 312a 

literature, proverbial, 166a infra 

litholatry, 132a 

litigants, 96a, 144a 

litter, 80n, 112a 

liver, 312b 

livestock, 29a, 158b 

livestock market, 245a, 250a 

living room, 455a 

living room, lower, 440a 

load, 190b, 191b passim 

loading platforms, 287a 

loan, 76a 

lobate lava, 13b 

lobby, 436b 

locally manufactured products, 259a 

lock, 148b, 185n 

lock, hair, zunnar, tucked under turban, 
419b 

lock and key smiths, 226a infra 

lockers, books, 327b 

lock-making, 226a 

locks, manufacture of, 226b 

locksmith, 159a, 226b, 257b 

locust, 94b 

lodge, houses of townsfolk, 151a 

lodging houses, communal, 293b 

lodgings, 370b 

loessic soil, 13b 

loess-like silts, 13b 

loggia, 282a, 500a 

looking-glass, 110b 

loom, 183n 

looms, active, 183n 

looting, by tribesmen, older jewelry and 
garments, 539b 

lorries, 395a 

low rainfall years, 17a 

lozenge, 486b 

lozenge-shape, 369b 

lucerne, 560a 

lucerne crops, 274a 

lunar mansions, 34b, 35a 


machine, electrical, 110b 

machine gun, 117a 

machine-made goods, import of, 259a 

machinery, 247b 

machinery, acquisition of, 259a 

machine-struck issues of Yemen coinage, 
first, 308b 

madder, 265b 

madder, exported, 108b 

Maghribi, rendered as Western’, 183b & n 

magic, 78a, 149b, 418b, 424n 

magic squares, 83a 

magician, 83a 

Mahdi, Expected, 83a 

maidenhair fern, 16n 

Maimonides, Epistle of, 397a 

main gate, 112a 

main room, 444b 

maintenance, 84b, 522b infra 

maintenance of ghayl, share for, 26a 

maize, 18b, 274a 

maize, drying, 427n 

maize-cake, 313b, 550b infra 

male descendants, 151b 

mallet, 265b, 272a 

malnutrition, 172a 

management, 522b infra 

Mandean work, 562b 

mangonels, of bath, 67b, 71b 

manifest, 182n 

mansion of Imam, 120b 

mansions, 422a 

manufacture, al- Laywi, 230a 

manufacture, al-Qa‘, 230a 

manufactured goods, 192a 

manufactures, 37n 

manuscripts, 114a, 337n 

manuscripts, sale, 110b 

map, 36b, 109b 

map, San‘a’, to scale, 246n 

maquillage, brides’, 231a 

maritime attacks on Zaydi held coasts, 81a 
infra 


marble, 446a 

marble, door frame of, 492b 

marble, head, 111a 

Marc du Burgogne, 116b 

marchandize, 245b 

marchannts, 245b 

Maria Theresa Dollar, 115b, 184n, 235n, 
238n, 308b, 309a, 435a 

Maria Theresa dollar, weight of, 185n 

Maria Theresa trade dollars, overstruck on, 
308b 

marital home, 538n 

market, 110a, 144a, 145a, 147a & b, 148a, 
148b passim, 1492, 154a, 159b, 161a, 180a 
& n, 189a & b, 190a passim, 191a, 225a, 
226b, 228a & b, 232b passim, 233a & b, 
234a & b, 309a, 432a 

market, bread, 110a 

market, camel, 243a 

market, cattle, 150a 

market, cloth, 245a passim 

market, commercial, 268a 

market, commodity, 247b 

market, fruit and vegetable, 247a 

market, governed, 146a 

market, import, 244b, 245a 

market, (inviolate) status of, 275a 

market, livestock, 245a, 250a 

market, old camel, 242a 

market, open, 185n, 241a 

market, ordering of, 180a 

market, rural weekly, 268a passim & b 

market, security in, 268a 

market, security of, at night, 243a 

market, separate, 110a 

market, sheep-and-goat, 244b passim, 245b 

market, social structure of, 245a 

market, southern peripheral, 247b 

market, spatial organization of, 242a, 244b 

market, stoves of burnt clay, 246b 

market, textile, 245a & b 

market, vegetable, 246b 

market, weekly, 272b, 273a & b passim, 
274a passim & b passim 

market area, prohibition from entering at 
night, 242a 

market book, 190a 

market dues, 157b 

market economy, 257a 

market, every week, 189n 

market, firewood and fodder, 245a 

market folk, 559b 

market gardens, 461a 

market law, 144a, 145a, 180a 

market organization, 146a, 190n 

market people, 187b, 233b 

market regulations, 164b infra, 179a 

market regulations, Timna', 270a 

market sector, Shaykhs of, 268b 

market taxes/customs, 80a 

market trade, tax on, 157a 

markets, administration of, 180b 

markets, customary law of, 180b 

markets, farming of, 157b & n 

markets, God's tables 

markets, peripheral, 241b, 243a, 250a, 275a 

markets, provision, 244b 

markets, San‘a’, law of, 181a 

markets, Shaykhs and Clerk(s) of, 145a 

markets, speciality, 245a 

markets, suburban, 241b 

markets, surveillance of, 145b 

markets, sweepings from, 160b 

marking-stone, 349b 

marriage, 69b, 146a & n passim, 252b 
passim, 254b, 318n, 394n, 534n, 563b 

marriage, conditions of, 147b 

marriage, exchange of, 257a 

marriage, expenses of, 146n 

marriage, Levirate, 250a 

marriage, parallel-cousin-, 251b 

marriage, paternal parallel-cousin-, 251a 

marriage, temporary, 109n 

marriage, types of, 251b 

marriage laws, 145b 

marriage trousseau, 537a 

married, with adulterated silver, 237a 

marry girls aged nine, Jews, 424n 

marrying attractive girls, then murdering 
them, 59a 

marrying many wives, warning against, 395n 

martello towers, 113b, 138b 

martyrs, pre-Islamic or Islamic, 234a 

Marxist colour, 562a 
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Marxist ideological lines, attempt rewrite 
south Arabian history on, 158n 

Mashayikh, 23a, 26a, 183n, 426b; see IPN 

Mashriqi King, 418b 

mason, 255a 

masonry, 436b, 468b 

masonry arches, 290b, 293b 

masonry bench, 291a 

masonry counter, 291a 

masonry platform, 281b, 293b, 448b 

masonry seat, 291a 

masonry stove, heating water, 290b 

masonry wall, 479a 

massage, 518a 

massage and bag, cleaning with, 228a 

master carpenter, 226a 

master-plasterer, 227b 

mat, leather, 442a 

match, Rada‘, 230b 

matchbox, 526a 

material, embroidered, 265a 

material, indigo dyed, 245b 

material, raw, 226a 

material, striped, 128b 

maternal, relatives, 251a 

matrix process, 272a 

mats, 274a 

mats, palm-straw, 313b, 321a 

mattress, 442a 

mattress-filler, 255a, 257b 

maund, 129a, 185b 

maxi-sharshaf, 540b 

mayor, 25a, 84a, 147n, 157b, 185n 

mayorship, 185n 

meal, pre-dawn, 312b 

measure, 179n, 185n, 188b, 225a, 229a 
passim & b, 232a passim 

measure, defective, 188n 

measure, full, 184n 

measure heads, anthropologist, 119a 

*measure' (kaylah), 315b 

measure, mouth of, 188n 

measure, short, 157n, 188n 

measure, standard, 190n 

measure and weight standards, 72b 

measurer, 188a & n, 232a 

measurers (of raisins), 188b 

measures, controlling, 188n 

measures, smaller, 178b, 188n 

measuring, 232a 

measuring, wage for, 187n 

measuring charge, 187b 

meat, 185n, 189b infra, 230b, 234a & b & n, 
235a passim, 274a & b, 312b, 423b, 554a, 
559b 

meat, animals slaughtered by Jews, 423b 

meat, chopping up, 190a 

meat, dried, 557n 

meat, expert in division of, 234b 

meat, faqih's portion of, 235b 

meat, fried, 313b 

meat, left in sun, 234b 

meat, not ritually slaughtered, 423n 

meat, plump sheep, 128b 

meat, preparation of, 555a infra 

meat, price of, 120b 

meat, sellers of, 426a 

meat, share of, 235n 

meat, for single day, 235n 

meat slaughtered by Jew, 423b 

meat, stew, 129n 

meat, supply of, 274a 

meat, unlawful to eat, 423b 

meat-bag, 235n 

Meccan kufiyyah, 532b 

mechanical pump, 315b 

mechanics, 110a, 117a, 246b 

mediation, 255b 

mediator, 255a 

medical appliances, 88n 

medical mission, 100b 

medical opinion, 173b 

Medical Service, Indian, 114b 

medicaments, 246a 

medicinal qualities, 174a 

medicine, 120a, 225b passim 

mediaeval fashion, dialectic after, 397b 

mediaeval tribal law Mss., 422a 

medieval battle, poem on, 123b 

medieval Yemen, history of, 49a, 50b 

melon, unsweet, 128b 

melting down coined silver, 183n 

melting, making of old silver and dirty silver 
white by, 184n 
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men of probity, 154a 

menopause, 534a 

mercenaries, 77b 

merchandise, 79a, 158a & b 

merchandise, duties paid on, 155b 

merchandise, Indies, Persia and Turkey, 
185n 

merchandise, with strangers, 185a infra 

merchandise, Syria, al-Nu‘man and 
Persians, 185a & b 

merchandise, Syrian, 185n 

merchandise, tax on, 157a 

merchant, 82a, 83a, 85b & n, 110a, 111a, 
112a, 119a, 125b, 132b, 145b, 149a, 151a & 
n, 157n, 161a, 185n, 225a, 240n, 243b 
passim, 244a passim, 246a & b, 251b 
passim, 252b, 267b, 268a passim & b, 270a 
passim, 278a & b, 309a, 373b, 424b, 435b, 
493b, 505b, 542b 

merchant, importing cloth, 182n 

merchant caste, 245b 

merchant class, 268b passim 

merchant community, 157a 

merchant family, 276a 

Merchants, Assembly of, 268b 

merchants, coal, 246b 

merchants, European, 247b 

merchants, foreign, 185n 

merchants, Muslim, 422b 

merchants, non-Muslim, 111a 

merchants, properties of, 158n 

merchants, route for, 80n 

merchants, San‘a’, 149n, 152b, 278a 

merchants, travelling, 280b, 282b 

merchants, Yemeni-Aden, 424b 

mercury, 184a 

meriandra bengalensis, 16n 

meridian, 33a 

merlons, 83a 

messages, public, 150a 

Messiah, 395a, 398b passim 

Messiah, false, 398b, 422a 

Messiah, pseudo-, 418b &n 

Messianic agitation, 398a 

Messianic claims, 398b 

Messianic movements, 392a, 397a infra, 
398b 

Messianic Movements, 19th Century, 418b 
infra 

Messianic phases, 82a 

Messianic rising, 397b 

Messianic troubles, 133b 

metal, change of, 305b 

metal, grill, 188n 

metal utensils, 258b 

metal vessels, 68b 

metal workers, 245a 

metal working, 257b, 258b 

metals, 108b, 272b 

metamorphosed into apes and pigs, 399a 

meteorological records, 14b 

Metropolitan Museum, 34b 

mezzanine, 282b, 448b, 456b, 465a 

mezzanine, storage, 492b 

mezzanine level, 446b 

Middle Ages, 305b 

Middle Ages, houses of, 487a 

microbes, 560b 

Middle East, monetary conditions of, 305b 

middle-men, 162b infra, 189b, 190n, 268a 
passim, 271a & b, 272a 

middle-(wo)men, Jewish, 425a 

Midrash, 400a 

mihrab, 326b 

mihrab, rebuilt, 351a 

mihrab, renovation of, 324b infra, 348a 

Milhamoth ha-Shem, 396b 

military amirs, 87b 

military band, 113b 

military centre, 37a, 51b 

military centre, key, 50b 

military hospital, 113a passim & b, 114b, 
115a, 116b, 138b 

military service, 255a, 396a, 420b 

military service, exemption from, 115a 

militia, governor's, 52a 

milk, 312b 

milk, boiled curdled, 150a, 432n 

milking test, 190b 

milking, Turkish, 157b 

mill, 135b, 452a 

miller, 245a passim 

millet, measure of, 158b 

millet, price of, 158b 
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millet, sack(s) of, 186n 

millet (sorghum), 128n, 225a 

millet bread, 528b 

millet-flour, 310a 

millet-stalk, 128n, 560a 

millstones, 400b 

mill-stones, roughening of, 425a 

Mimusops Schimperi, 44a 

minaret, 90b, 109a, 111b, 117a, 118a, 119a 
& b, 1282, 311b, 320b & n, 321b, 324b infra 
& n, 338b, 340a & n, 345b infra & n, 346a & 
n, 348a & b, 350a & b & n, 351b, 358b, 361a 
& b passim, 362a & b passim, 364b, 370a 
passim & b passim, 371b, 372b passim, 
373a & b, 375b passim, 380a passim, 3822, 
383b, 384b, 385a 

minaret, balcony of, 390b 

minaret, eastern, 326b, 337a, 340a passim & 
n, 343n, 346a passim, 348a & b, 350a & b 

minaret, patterned brick, 362a 

minaret, tallest, 72b 

minaret, tower, 321b 

minaret, two balconies, 311b 

minaret, western, 326b, 338b, 340a, 343b & 
n, 345b, 346a, 348b, 349a 

minaret, Zaydi attitude towards, 321b 

minarets, brick, 113b 

minarets, not raised above roof, 321b 

minarets, relief on, 362b 

minarets, twin, 120a 

minbar, 317b 

minbar, inscription carved in, 325a 

minbar, repair of, 325a infra 

minbar, wooden, 334b 

Mine of Commander of Faithful, 303a 

mines, gold and silver, 303a 

Ministry, Awqaf, 151b, 244a, 293b passim, 
316a 

Ministry, Justice, 151b 

Ministry, Public Works, 361a 

Ministry, Supply, 253b passim 

Ministry, Interior, 253b 

minority communities, 422b 

minors, orphan married off, 422b 

Mint, 20b, 71a, 89n, 109b, 235b infra, 303a 
infra, 304b passim, 305a passim & b 
passim, 309b passim & n 

mint, ‘Abbasid, 303a 

mint, Ayyubid, 306a 

mint, central, 303a 

mint, Damascus, 303a, 305b 

Mint, employees of, 237b 

mint, gold, 303a, 307a 

Mint, Master of, 307a 

mint name San‘a’, 307a, 308b 

mint, officials of, 304b 

Mint, gadi of, 237b 

Mint, Royal, 429n 

mint, sacked, 112a 

Mint, San'a', 83b, 236a, 304a, 306a, 3082, 


309a 

mint, Zabid, 305a 

mint city, 303a, 305a 

mint premises, 308b 

mint signature, 303a, 305a 

*Mint Street’, 236a 

minting, 309b 

minting, altered, 309b 

minting machinery, smuggled, 308b 

minting rights, 308a 

mints, highland, 307a & n 

mints, Islamic, 303a 

miserliness, 155a 

Mishnah, 396a 

mission, 109b 

missionary, 112a, 113a & b 

Miswaddat Sinan, 153a 

Mocha weight, 185n 

modernizing party, 396b 

monetary conditions, Middle East, 305b 

monetary system, Yemen's, 304a infra 

money, 147b, 187n, 394n 

money, base, 237n 

money, blood, 250b, 252b 

money, coffer of, 158a 

money, coined, 303a 

-money, earnest, 165a & b & n 

Money, House of, 158a 

money, ‘lawful’, 311b 

money, ready, 183a & n 

money changers, 109b, 236a & b, 258a, 
424b, 433n, 434n 

money collectors, 429n 

money depository, 274b 


money income, lack of, 237b 

money levy for repairing road, 147b 

money lenders, 274a 

monogamy, 251b 

monolith, 346a 

monopoliser, 186n 

monopoly, craft, 235b 

monotheistic belief, 37b 

monsoon winds, 14a, 81b 

‘Month, Blessed’, 312a & b 

monthly rainfall, 14n 

months, Byzantine/Greek, 32a 

moon, 45b 

moon, eclipse of, 71a 

morals, censurer of, 156b 

Mori, adressed as, 426a 

morphine addict, 105a & b 

mortar, 443b, 477a 

mortar, German, 109b 

mortar, grey-coloured, 111a 

mortuary, 112b 

mosaics, 45b, 340n, 350a 

mosque, administration and maintenance of, 
315a infra 


musician, 104n, 255a, 514a 

musk, 83a, 84a, 185n, 319a, 321b 

Muslim, how Jews address, 423b 

Muslim attacks Jew, 419a 

Muslim, ready-made, 422b 

Muslim regards Jew as clean, 423b 

Muslim, taught craft, 397a 

Muslim adherents, 422a 

Muslim aggressor, 156a 

Muslim agreements, and parallel Jewish 
documents, 238a 

Muslim calendar, 33a 

Muslim cemetery, 117b 

Muslim community, 421a 

Muslim craftsmen, non-arms-bearing, 392a 

Muslim district, 424a 

Muslim-Jewish relations, 397a infra 

Muslim nagib, 421b 

Muslim population, 423b 

Muslim slave, Jews must sell, 421b 

Muslim sources, 400a 

Muslim Treasury, 420b 

Muslim women, unlawful, 237a 

Muslims, 417n, 424b, 427a 


Mosque, archaeological study of Great, 346a Muslims, binding on, 420a 


mosque, builder of original, 323b 

mosque, building of al-Walid’s, 346a 

mosque, built by Tahirid ‘Amir, 320n 

mosque, development of San'a', 321a infra 

mosque, domed, 135b 

mosque, each quarter, 146b 

mosque, flooded, 324a, 340a, 350a 

mosque, al-Janad, 19b, 20a 

mosque, murder in, 55b 

mosque, original, 317a 

mosque, Ottoman, 320n 

mosque, ruined, 152b 

mosque gardens, 255a 

mosque properties, 293b 

mosque wagfs, 152b, 153n 

mosque-poem, genre not confined to 
Yemen, 318a 

mosques, 83a, 85b, 161b, 310a infra, 318n, 
324a, 344a, 489a 

mosques, abandoned smaller, 321a 

mosques, arcaded, 358b infra 

‘mosques, blessed’, 311b 

mosques, contest between, 318n 

mosques, first, 340b 

mosques, forgotten, 321a 

mosque, inspectors of, 318a 

mosques, list, 385a infra 

mosque, maintained, 151b 

mosques, movement to enlarge and improve 
older simple structure,318a 

mosques, not made like churches, 321b 

mosques, open, 316b 

mosques, reinforced concrete, 385a 

mosques, San‘a’, 151a, 152a, 323a infra 

mosques, San‘a’, poem on, 317b infra 

mosques, small, city, 321a 

mosques, teaching, 316b passim 

motor bicycle, 117b 

motor car, 116b, 277a 

motor road, 36b 

motor vehicles, 151n 

mould, 185n, 227b 

mourners, women, 33n 

mucus, 561a 

mud brick, 113b, 114b 

mud towers, high, 493a 

mud-brick shop, 113b 

mudd walls, 109a, 115a 

mud-plasterers, 227b, 425a 

mud-plasterers, Jewish, 227b, 425a 

muezzin, no balcony for, 375b 

muezzins, 33n, 128a & n, 310b, 311b, 315a 
passim, 316a, 320b, 321a 

Mukalla Ms., 28a 

mulberry, 189a 

mule, 66b, 113b, 119a, 158a, 191a infra, 
226a, 441a 

mules, Algerian, 187n 

mules, hired, 114b 

Mulhah, 320b 

Municipal Pharmacy, 115a, 116b 

municipal tax, 158b 

Municipality, 95n, 148b, 157b & n, 158a, 
160a & b, 256a, 523a 

murder in mosque, 55b 

Muscovy glass, 110a 

museums, European, 36b 

music, 118b, 148a 

musical instruments, 146n 


Muslims, best interests for, 187b 

Muslims, jostling of, 417a 

Muslims, business tax levied on, 420b 

Muslims, Quarters of, 426a 

Muslims, rights not enjoyed by, 420b 

Muslims, stricter taboos, 423b 

Muslims’, Jews not to raise houses over, 
421b 

muslin, 110b 

mustard, 560a 

mustard, oil of, 186n 

Mutawakkilite coinage, 182b 

mutilated by ‘Abbasid officials, 349b 

mutilated, deliberately, 349a 

mutilation, 349b 

mutiny, 105b 

mutton, 128n, 129a, 235a & n, 555n 

mutton-fat, fried, 555a infra 

muzzle, 259a 

mystic, 398a 


Nabateans, 496a 

Nafi, reading of, 316b 

nailing up, of house, 399b 

nail-like ornament, 184n 

nails, 185n, 263b 

name carved on qadah to certify true 
measure, 188n 

name stamped on raised seal, 184n 

names, female, 33n 

nagib, Muslim, 421b 

narghile, 111b 

narghileh, 118b 

narcissus, 128b 

narcotic, 174n 

naskhi inscriptions, 370a 

naskhi script, 333a 

Nasserist expansionism, 105a 

Nasserite intervention, 560b 

national anthem, Yemeni, 119a 

national deity, 37b 

National Museum, 119a, 346b & n 

nationalist movement, Yemenite, 51b 

National History Museum, 119a 

naval expediton, 68a 

naval officer, 111b, 115a 

Navy, Indian, 110b 

necklace, 239b, 486b 

necklace, filigree, 239b 

necklaces, Arabs and Jews, 239n 

necklaces, women's, 184a & n 

necromancy, 78a 

necromantic performance, 149b 

neglect, 231b 

negress, 85a 

negro, 423n 

negro traits, 85a 

nets, 187b 

newspaper, official weekly, 114b 

newspapers, 559a 

New Testament, 111a 

niche, 327b, 340b 

niches, arched, 361b, 375b 

niches, scalloped, 338b, 340a, 352b 

Niebuhr drawing, 84a 

night, shaykh of, 147b 

nightfall, prayer of, 129a 

night-guard, 148n 

night-watch, 147b 


night-watch duty, 147b 
night-watch system, 148a 
night-watchman, 148a infra, 149a 
ninth, land tax on Jews, 420a 
Noah’s ark, piece of, 109a 
non-Arabian elements, 391a 
non-arms-bearing inhabitants, 125b 
non-Muslims, 112b 

non-rain crops, 19a 

northern gate, city, 137b 

nose ornaments, 239b 

nosegays, 313b 

nurse, 120a 

nylon cord, imported, 259a 


oasis culture, 274a 

oath, 146n, 314b, 317a 

oath, firm, 226a 

oath not brought to annoy, 317b 

oath, false, 317a 

oath, Zubayri, 317a 

oaths, sworn, 89b 

oath-taking, 317a 

obligation of Market Shaykhs, 232a infra 

observation of stars, 32a 

obstacle (to fraud), 188n 

‘obverse’, 236b 

occasion, joyous or sad, 319n 

occupation, demeaning, 236a 

occupations, 169a, 254b 

occupations, grouping of, 246 infra 

occupations, social estimation of, 255a 

octroi, 157b 

octroi-tax, 188b 

odiferous tree, 44n 

offal, 555b infra 

offender, 238b 

offenders, public parading of, 150b infra 

offering, votive, 159a, 310b, 311b 

official, 107b, 235a 

official in charge (Ma'mür), 236b 

officials, ‘squeezed’, 158b 

ogee, 343a 

ogee frames, 370b 

oil, 180a, 185n, 186a infra & n, 191b, 232a, 
242b, 243a, 247a, 257a, 258a, 263a, 273a & 
b passim, 293b, 320b, 559b, 560a 

oil, adulterated, 186b & n 

oil, gift of, 157b 

oil, local, 274a 

oil, sold, 234a 

oil lamp, 247a & b 

oil press, 243a 

oil presser, 257b 

oil, retailer of, 232a 

oils, foreign, 274a 

oil-seed, 293b 

oil-seller, 154a 

oinment pots, 128n 

old-fashioned silver jewelry, appeals to 
foreigner, 237b 

Omani marauders, 81b 

onion, 235a passim, 255a, 274a, 312b, 320a 

onion, red, 315b 

onyx, 128b 

onyx, vessels of, 128b 

opium, 171n 

opponent of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 562b 

"Opposition Society' (Hay'at al-Nidal), 101b 

‘oppressors’, country formerly under, 156b 

option, to sell, 23a 

oranges, 247a 

orchards, 17 passim, 20a, 136a 

ordinance, 108b, 146a, 165b, 233a, 309b 

ordinance, regulate sale of qat, 233a infra 

ordure, 493a 

organization, production, 259a infra, 263a 
infra 

organization, Quarters, 146b 

ornament, 184n, 237n, 238b & n, 239b & n, 
421b, 536n 

ornament, children's, 239a 

ornament, knotted, 343a 

ornament, plaster, 486a 

ornament, stripped of, 350a 

ornament of bridles with silver, 240b 

ornamental buckle, brocade belt, 184n 

ornamentation, prohibited, 321b 

ornamented pipe, 229b 

ornaments, metal, 240b 

ornaments, women's, 184n 

orographic rain, 14a 

orphan girl, 423a 

orphan children, 423a 


orphan school, 120a 

orphan's property, 431n 

orphans, 395a, 426b, 430a 

orphans, bringing up as Muslims, 397a 

‘orphans, decree of’, 395a 

oryx, 120a 

ostrich eggs, 116a 

Ottoman style, 375b 

Ottoman baths, 523b 

Ottoman dominions, 81b 

Ottoman Empire, 94a 

Ottoman Government, 237b 

Ottoman Government Headquarters, 428n 

Ottoman mosque, 320n 

Ottoman occupation, 144b, 146b, 153a, 
158b, 179n, 180b, 435a 

Ottoman occupation, 149b, 150b, 153a, 
157b, 421b 

Ottoman régime, 99a 

Ottoman treachery, 92a 

Ottoman Turkish administration, 97b infra 

Ottoman Turkish map, 190n 

ounce, 2393, 309a passim & b 

ounce weight, 185n, 309a 

over-charging, 190a 

ownership, 243b, 522b infra 

ownership, common, 251a 

oxen, 17b, 113a, 129a 


pack beast, 158b 

packaging, 188b 

packets, tying up small, 185n 

packing, 189a 

paddle-anvil technique, 272a 

padlock, 148b 

pagan religion, 132a 

paid by mutual consent, work, 238b 

paid in kind, 426a 

painted, 337a 

painted star or circle, 335b 

painting, bright, 361a 

palace, 36a, 52b, 109b, 111a & b, 113a & b, 
117a & b, 136b passim, 137a, 447b infra 

palace, ancient, 337n 

palace, former, 117b 

palace, new, 110b, 142b 

palace, pre-Islamic, 109a 

palace, ruined, 112a, 350a 

palace area, Imam, 117b 

palaces, of Arab rulers, 114a 

palaces, citadel, 135n 

palaces, old, 113b 

palaces, San‘a’, 58b 

Palaearctic, 16b 

palm brush, 230b 

palmette, 367a 

palmette design, 361a 

palms, 128b & n, 230b 

palpitation, 174b 

pancakes, 549n 

panel ornaments, 379b 

panelled window shutters and cupboard 
doors, 382b 

panelling, alabaster, 474b 

panels, 369a 

panicum teneriffae, 16n 

pans, 274a 

pap, 552b infra 

paper, 185a, 257b 

paper, scraps of, 321b 

parabolic relieving arch, 485b 

parade, 117a, 118b 

parade ground, 116a, 119b, 136b, 137a, 510a 

Paradise, gardens of, 316b 

parading as public example, 150b 

paraffin, 559a 

paraffin, lamps, 315b 

parapets, 487a 

parasol, 110a 

park, 120a 

parties, private, 443a 

parturition, 425b, 501b, 557b 

Pasha, 108a 

Pasha’s ‘chair’, 80a 

Pasha’s garden, 108a 

Passover Feast, 427n 

pasture, prohibited, 154a 

pasture-land, 80a, 493a 

pasturing, 170a & n 

paternal authority, 252a 

patrilineage, 531n 

patrilineal descent, 250a, 251a, 252a 

patrol, 148b 

patterning in two coloured stones, 378b, 


379a 

patterns, 446a, 479b 

pavilion, 127n 

paving stones, 26a 

payment, slowness in, 183a & b 

payments, customary, 157a & b 

payments, Thursday day for settling weekly , 
183n 

peace mission to Yahya, 95b 

peace missions, 37b 

peace-maker, 84b 

peaches, 17a, 128b, 186n, 246a 

pearls, 114a 

pears, 17a, 128b, 246a 

pears, prickly, 247a 

pear-trees, 319a, 320b 

peasant craftsmen, 254b, 255a passim 

peasant families specialized, 255a 

peasantry, 254b 

peasants, 29a, 85a, 271a 

peat mixed with straw, 110a 

pen, 441a, 559a 

pen case, 240b 

penalties, 165b, 3992, 422a, 426a 

pendant, 114a 

pendentive, corbelled, 512a 

pendentives, stalactite-type, 351b 

pendentives, stepped, 353a 

pendentures, 379b, 383b 

pepper, 274a 

pepper tree, 144a 

‘perched’, aquifer, 17b 

perennial springs, 17b 

perennial stream, 120a 

perfume, 185n, 246b 

perfume hair, 71n 

perfumer, 185n 

‘perfumery’, 315n 

peripatetic traders, 243a, 247a 

perquisites, 85b 

Persian, 246a, 311b, 351n; see IPN 

Persian descent, 311b 

Persian rule, 496b 

Persians, 19b 

personages, San‘a’ mosques personified as, 
318a 

Pest Research, Overseas, 319n 

petition to Imam, 246a, 428a 

petitions from Jews, 395b 

petrol stations, 258b 

petroleum, 185n, 243a, 247b, 257b 

pharmacist, 111b 

pharmacy, 112b 

Pharmacy, Municipal, 115a, 116b 

photograph, 112b 

photograph, Turkish, 495a 

photograph frames, 114a 

photographer, 257b 

piastre, 235n 

piastre, Turkish, 157b 

pick, 231b 

picnic, 313a 

pictures, mosques not to contain, 321b 

piece-goods, 185n 

pierced screen, 486b 

pigeons, 340n, 370b 

pigeons, iconography of, 340n 

pigeons or doves, pair of, 340b 

pigs, 3993 

pilferage, coffee in carriage, 187n 

pilgrim, 312b 

pilgrim, Imam or Hajj, 235n 

pilgrim route, 305a 

pilgrim route, Iraq, 87n 

pilgrimage, 45a, 55b 

pilgrimage to God's House, 93a 

pilgrimage, Yemeni, 76b 

pilgrimages to shrines, 310a 

Pilgrim's Progress, 111a 

pilgrims, Yemeni shoes for, 128n 

pillar, 45n, 119b 

pillar, square central, 496a 

Pillar Dollars, 183n 

pillow, 228a, 545b 

pincers, 236n 

pincers for coals of charcoal, 240a 

pinnacles, tri-lobed, 362a 

pious benefactions, 277b 

pious donation, 244b 

pious foundation, 277a 

pipe, 229b 

pipe, ornamented, 229b 

pipe, smoked, 118b 

pipe cleaners, 246b 
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pipe stems, 259a 

pipe-bowl, 175b, 229b infra, 240a, 425a 

pipe-bowl, al-Sayyani, 229b 

pipe-bowls, conical, 229b 

pipe-bowls, al-Marrani, 229b 

pipe-bowls, red, 229b 

pipes, smoking, 290b 

pipes, traders in, 246b 

pirate, 81b 

pistachio, 128b 

pit, circular, 44b 

pit, shaft, 19b 

pitcher, 111b, 229a 

‘pit-coal’, 110a 

pits, 19a, 526a infra 

plague, 69b 

plan, San‘a’, 137n 

Planet Venus (Zuharah), 130a 

plangi-dyer, 242a, 245a, 255a, 257b, 259a, 
265b 

Plant Geography, 16 infra 

plant-motifs, 346a 

plants, aromatic and flowering, 16b 

plants, flowering, 16n 

plaster, 126b passim, 127a, 128a, 131b, 
147b, 227b, 324b, 327b, 346a, 348a, 351a, 
361b, 446a, 468n, 475a, 477a 

plaster, removed, 346a 

plaster, white, 113b 

plaster decoration, 321b, 356b, 379a, 457a, 
481n 

plaster ornament, 353a 

plastered, rough beams, 358b 

plasterers, 227b, 231b 

plasterwork, 446b 

plasterwork, decorative, 321b, 382a 

plastic, 18a, 272b, 395a, 561a 

plastic canisters, 274a 

plastic shoes and slippers, 274a 

plastic wares, 242b, 258b 

plate, 239b, 274a 

plates covered with ornamental stones, 239b 

plea, 317b 

pledge (the dagger), 190n 

Pleiades, 320a & n, 430a & n 

plinth, 45b 

ploughing, 190b 

ploughing bull, 190b 

plumb-line, 231b 

plums, 17a 

poem, 86a & b, 475n 

poem, medieval battle, 123b 

poem, mosques of San‘a’, 317b infra 

poem, political, 318n 

poems, Yemeni, 318n 

poet, 26a, 44a, 70a, 104n, 125b, 157n, 278n, 
392a, 559a 

poet, colloquial, 278b 

poet, eminent, 400a 

poet, humorous, 313a 

poet, San'ani, 125n 

poetry, Yemeni, 561b 

poisoned, 59b, 63a, 82n 

poisoner, 57n 

police, 110b, 148n, 149a infra & n, 237b, 
256a, 270b 

Police, Chief of, 149b 

Police, Shaykh of, 148b 

policed area, 270a 

policeman, 149b passim, 151a, 237a, 320n 

policemen, ejecting woman, 151a 

policing, 144a, 149a 

policing, urban area, 51b 

policing system, 270a infra 

polishing, 226b, 236b, 239a, 263b 

polishing jewel-stones, 391a 

polishing steel, 263b 

political inferiority to dominant Muslim 
group, 421a 

Political Officer, 1 16b, 423b 

political parading, 150b 

political poem, 318n 

political satire, 318a 

politics, Arab, 89b 

poll-tax, 45a, 156a, 158b, 395n, 399a, 418a, 
420a infra & b passim, 422b, 433b 

poll-tax, Jews, 420b 

poll-tax, payable by Jews, 156a 

poll-tax money,set aside, 420b 

poll-tax revenue, dispose of, 420b 

polygamy, 111a, 424n 

polygynous family group, 250a 

polygyny, 250a & b 

polytheist, 182n, 348a 
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polytheistic cults, 37b 

pomegranate, 116a, 128b, 189a, 528n 

Pompeian style, 113a 

pond, 113a 

ponds, gardens full of, 113a 

pool, 321n, 351a, 365b, 436a, 514b & n 

poor, trustee for, 426b 

poor-fund, 426b 

popcorn, 556a infra 

pop-guns, 526b infra 

population, 108b, 109a, 110b, 111a, 112a 
passim, 113a & b, 114b passim, 115a, 116a 
passim, 117a, 118b, 135a infra, 137b, 142b, 
435n 

population, drop in, 135b 

population fluctuated, 135a, 138a 

population, hierarchic organization of, 
255b 

population, reduced, 137b 

population, urban, 247b 

porcelain, Chinese, 68b 

porcelain, tiles of, 492a 

porch, 326b, 351b passim, 379a, 382n 

porch with three decorated domes, 377a 

porcupines, 17a, 527b infra 

porridge, 551a & b, 552a 

porridge, savoury, 552a infra 

port, 154b, 155a, 157b, 182n 

Port, principal supply, 75a 

port, San‘a’, 129a 

porter, 146b, 149a, 159a, 188a passim, 190b, 
191a infra, 255a, 270a passim 

porter, firewood, 191b 

porter, wage of, 191b passim 

porterage, 191b 

porters, responsibility of, 270a 

ports, Yemeni, 68a 

postal service, weekly, 112b 

post-partum, celebrations, 536a & b 

posts, 146b 

pot, 229a 

potatoes, 274a 

potatoes, boiled, 242b 

potentilla (p. viscosa), 16n 

pots, 274a 

pots, Bariqi, 313b 

pots, clay, 544a 

pot-stone, coffee-pot of, 230a 

pot-stone, grinding of, 229b 

potter, 110a, 159a, 229a & b, 255b, 258b, 
272a & b, 425a 

potter, San'ani, 418b 

potters wheel, 272a 

pottery, 114a, 228b infra, 229a infra, 257b, 
272a passim & b, 400b, 425a 

pottery, Chinese and Japanese, 114a 

pottery, local, 258b 

pottery, Qa‘ al-Yahüd, 229a infra, 425a 

pottery, al-Qabil, 230a infra 

pottery, trade nares for, 425a 

pottery, vendors of, 243a 

pottery, (Wadi) al-Sirr, 228b infra 

pottery kilns, 425n 

pottery (madar), al-Kharibah, 229a infra 

pottery making, 272a 

pottery market, 113a 

pottery oven, 229b passim, 247a 

pottery technique, 272a passim 

pottery vessel, 186n 

pottery seller, 228b 

poultry, 426a 

poverty, 237a 

powder, 70b 

powder magazine, 247a 

powder-horn, 183n 

practice, new, not to be imposed, 234a 

prayer, 28b, 35a, 392n, 518b 

prayer answered, 311b 

prayer, call to, 128a, 310a, 315a, 375b 

prayer, crowed at Friday, 322n 

prayer, dawn, 312b 

prayer, distracted, 321b 

prayer, evening, 33b, 270a, 312b 

prayer, first light, 321n 

Prayer, Friday, 80b, 84a, 85a & b, 310a, 
395b, 417b 

Prayer, Night, 148n 

prayer, nightfall, 129a 

Prayer, Place of, 44b, 349a 

prayer, place of call to, 321b 

prayer, prostration in, 82n 

prayer, public, 396b 

prayer, for rain, 314b 

prayer on roof of Friday mosque, 322n 
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prayer, second call to, 128n 

prayer, sunset, 128a 

prayer, teaching of, 85b 

prayer, times of, 34a 

prayer carpet, 560a 

prayer hall, 349b, 350a 

prayer hall, domed, 351b, 380a 

prayer place, open-air, 351a 

prayer texts, sung, 314n 

prayer-levy, 82a 

prayer-niche, 320a 

prayer-place, for women, 25n 

prayers answered, 320n 

Prayers, five, 128n, 417a 

praying place, 27 passim 

precedents, 145a, 155a & b 

pre-Christian antiquities, 109a 

precious stones, Yemen, 128n 

predictions, 397b 

pre-Islamic building, 61n, 346a 

pre-Islamic civilisation, 44a 

pre-Islamic columns, 361a 

pre-Islamic inscription, 122a 

pre-Islamic material, 350a, 351b 

pre-Islamic palace, 109a 

pre-Islamic stone, pieces of, 277a 

pre-Islamic times, 421a 

present, of live ox, 395b 

presents for Imam, 110b 

Presidents of YAR, 104b 

press, 290n 

pressure, air, lón 

pressure, barometric, 14b 

price, 228a, 229a, 230b, 235a 

price of the day, 186n 

price, rise in, 230a 

price, set, 226a 

price, sheep-and-goats, 232b 

price, skin (of water), 192a 

price agreements between two merchants, 
268b 

price fixing, 144a, 145b, 163b infra, 164n, 
180b, 182b, 187b, 190n, 235a, 253a passim 

prices, balance of, 268b 

prices, cheap, 80a 

prices, current, 145a 

prices, high, 493b 

prices, undercutting established, 238a 

Prime Minister, 100b 

primogeniture, 252a 

primula (primula verticillata), 16n 

prison, 23a, 70b, 109b, 150a & b, 236a & b, 
237a, 239a, 399a, 560b 

‘prison, charges of , 238b 

prison, high level officials thrown into, 158b 

prison, women’s, 149b 

prisoner’s family, 239n 

prisoners, 73a, 78a, 239a 

prisoners, Yemeni, 150a 

private parts, uncovering of, 231a 

privies, 446n 

privies, Muslim houses, 395n 

privilege, 531a 

privileges enjoyed by members of 
the Prophet’s house, 78b 

privy, 395n 

probity, men of, 154a 

procedure, 186n 

procession, 146n 

proclamation, 150a passim, 188n, 309b 

proclamations, formula of, 150a : 

proclamations, public, 150a infra 

producer groups, 245a 

production sector, 258a 

production zones, 242a infra, 247b 

professions, 167b infra, 169b infra 

profit, 166n 

profit, retail, 185a 

profligacy, 78b 

prohibition, selling, 180n 

prohibitions, fourteen, 499n 

promotion, 72a 

propaganda, 106b 

propaganda films, 120a 

propagandist interpretation of events, 101n 

properties, landed, 129a 

properties left without owners, 321a 

properties, state, 180n 

properties, Waqf, 114b 

property, 394n 

property endowed, 151b 

property, law of, 243b 

property, private, 159a, 430b 

property deeds, 427a 


property relationships, 243b infra 

property tax, 256a 

prophet, 128b, 131n, 323b, 396b, 430a, 558n 

Prophet, built by command of the, 317a 

prophet, Yemeni, 123b 

Prophet’s birthday, 33b 

Prophets, slaughtered sixteen, 24n 

proportion of handicraft and commercial 
sectors, 257a infra 

prose, rhyming, 150b 

proselytising religion, 422a 

prostitute, 149b, 150a 

prostitution, 150a 

protected persons, 419b 

protecting and guarding roads, 
responsibility for, 418a 

protection, 147n, 418b, 420a, 433b 

protection, contract of, 421n 

protection, customs of, 398b 

protection and Imam, 418b infra 

protection, letter of, 418n 

protection, life and property, 422b 

protection, system of, 418b 

protection, tribal chieftainly, 419n 

protective powers, 533n 

Protectorate territories, 107a 

proverbs, 169b infra, 395n 

province, 89a 

Province, Chief Secretary of, 153b 

provision markets, 244b, 258b 

Provision Merchants’ Mosque, 244b 

provision shop, 258a 

provisions, 242b passim 

provisions, trade in, 245a 

pubic hair, shaved, 517n 

public baths, 109a 

public benefit, 232b 

public parading, offenders, 150b infra 

public proclamations, 150a infra 

public utility, 152b 

public works, 142b 

Public Works, Department of, 468a 

Public Works, Deputy Minister of, 277n, 
484n 

Public Works, Ministry of, 361a 

puddle (building)-clay, 231b 

pulses, 274a 

pumice, 479b 

pumpkin, 129a 

pumps, engine-driven, 17a, 18a 

punch, 236n 

punishment, 23a, 150b 

punishments decided by judge, 180b 

punishments, statutory, 180b 

pupils, uniforms worn by, 396a 

purdah, 560a, 561b 

purse, 238b 

pyroclastic rocks, 13a 


al-Qa', manufacture of, 230a 

Qa' al-Yahüd, law-suit concerning 
ownership of, 426a 

Qa‘ al-Yahüd, ownership of, 397a 

Qa‘ al-Yahud, Waqf claims to ownership of, 
427b infra 

Qabbalah, 396b passim 

Qabbalah, attack on, 396b 

qadah, 188n 

ganats, Roman, 30a 

Qanun San‘a’ , 233a, 234a & n, 235a, 238a & 
b, 237n, 240a 

Qanun San‘a’ , final redaction of, 309a 

ganun, very strict for Jews, 419a 

qat, 17a, 18b, 171b infra, 175a passim, 442a 

qat, chewing, 436b 

qat, hold back good quality, 233b & n 

qat, imported, 234a 

qat, ordinance to regulate sale of, 233a infra 

qat, picked for import, 233b 

qat, registering, 233n 

qat, regulations on sale of, 271a 

qat, taxed on tree and on entering, 189n 

qat, trading in, 233a 

qat plantation, 189a 

qat tree imported, 233a 

qat trees, owners of, 234a 

gat-retailers, head of, 234n 

gat-sellers, 189a, 234a 

gat-shop, 258a 

giblah, 340b 

giblah doorway, 340b 

giblah wall, 344a 

qirsh, change for, 182b, 228b, 309b 

qirsh, French, 182b 


girsh, ratio to, 309a 

quadrant, 110b 

qualifications, fourteen, for imamate, 77a, 
78a 

quarantine, 93n 

Quarantine Station, 114b 

quarrels, Ramadan, 275b 

quarter, 19a, 20b, 22 passim, 26b, 110a, 
111a, 112a & b, 117b, 130a, 132b, 133b, 
136b passim, 145b, 146b infra, 147b, 148a, 
170b, 276a, 316a, 399b, 423b, 428a, 436a, 
487n, 504b, 507a, 523a, 558n 

quarter, fashionable, 138b 

quarter, limits of each, 146b 

quarter named after weavers, 183n 

quarter, specially isolated, 421b 

quarter girsh, 238n 

‘quartering’, 149b & n 

Quaternary valley-fill aquifer, 17 passim 

quarters, organization of, 146b 

quatrain, 313a 

Queen's building feats, 324n 

quern, 425b, 465a, 550n 

quilt, 228a 

quinces, 17a, 128b 

Qur'an, 22b, 23a, 129n, 316n 

Qur'an, created, 312a 

Qur'àn, Jews in, 398b 

Qur'an, reading/recital of, 154a, 244a, 312b, 
320n 

Qur'àn, sciences of, 312a 

Qur'an, Seven Readings of, 316b 

Qur'an, study, 98a 

Qur'àn Commentary, 316a & b 

Qur’ans, 317b 


Rabbi, 397a, 426a 

Rabbi, Chief, 428a 

Rada‘ match, 230b 

radiation, solar, 14b 

‘radiation climate’, 14b 

radio, 258b, 559a 

radio repair shop, 257b, 258b 

radio-business, 243a 

Radio-telegraphy School at Baghdad, 101b 

radish, white, 315b 

radishes, 316a 

railway, 116a 

rain, 14 passim, 126b, 127a passim & n, 134b 
passim, 157a, 161n, 436b, 443a, 481b 

rain, abundant, 30a, 126b, 324n 

rain, incessant, 112b 

rain, orographic, 14a 

rain, prayer for, 314b 

*rain of wrath', 16a 

rainfall, 13 passim, 14 infra, 16a, 17a, 18a, 
154b 

rainfall, monthly, 14n 

rainfall famine, 16a 

rain-land, 129a & n 

rains, 392b 

rains, seasonal, 135b 

rains, spring, 16b 

rains, spring months, 14a 

rain-water draining, 427b 

rainy season, 127a 

raisin market, 245a 

raising water, 17b 

raisins, 68a, 110a, 156a, 188b infra, 242b, 
243a, 271a & b passim, 272a, 284b, 557n 

raisins, measurers of, 188b 

Rajab, 429n 

ram, 313a 

Ramadan, 33n 

Ramadan breakfast, 33b 

ramp, 276a, 302a 

raped, 398b 

rare stones, San'a', 116a 

Rasülid band, 146n 

Rasülid coins, 306b 

Rasulid drummers, 146n 

Rasülid taxation on ports, 154n 

Rasulids, Royal estates of, 68n 

ratio, copper coinage to silver riyal, 309a 
infra 

rations, 149n 

raw material, 226a 

raw material procurement, 253a 

raw timber, price-fixing of, 180b 

razor, shaving brow, 237n 

reading, 129n 

reading/recital, Qur'an, 154a 

ready-mades, 192b 

reamer, 263b passim 


recalcitrant Yemeni tribes, 79b 

reception room, 443a, 448a 

recitation, 563a 

reciting, 424a 

Reconquista Imams, 79a & b 

record, of removal of abattoir, 234a 

redds, 245b 

redecoration, 345a 

reed, basket of, 230b 

referendum, 396b 

refining and coining techniques, 303n 

refining hearth, 237n 

reforms, 102b, 180b 

refuge, taking, 424b, 430n 

refuse, 114b 

refuse, incinerated, 18a 

refutation, 418a 

regicide, 103b 

register, 231b, 234a, 316a, 429b passim 

register (bayan), Clerk of al-Halaqah, 231b 

registry, land, 151b 

regulation, subject of, 421a 

regulations, 146a & n, 180n, 186a, 192a 
passim, 225b, 226a, 228b, 234b, 421n 

regulations against intercepting grain, 180n 

regulations, economic, 250b 

regulations, Imamic, 231a 

regulations, strict application of, 419b 

regulations, Turkish Government, 153b 

reinforciug wall with timber, 486a 

relations, amicable, 424a, 425b 

relations, social and business, 423b infra 

relative humidity, 14n 

relatives, maternal, 251a 

religion, 394n 

religion, natural, 422b 

religion, pagan, 132a 

religions, rival monotheistic, 51a 

religious ablutions, 19b 

religious aristocracy, 90n 

religious charitable purpose, 151b 

religious cult, 37a 

religious dissimulation, 77a 

religious literature, repository for discarded, 
321b 

religious reformer, 56a 

religious rites, openly performed, 421a 

religious scholars, 156n 

religious sciences, 316a 

religious slogans, 78b 

religious symbols, 530n, 535a 

religious views, unpopular for, 50b 

remission to Sultan, 72a 

renegades, 108b 

renovation, mihrab, 324b infra 

rent, 429a & b 

rent-capitalism, 255b 

rentier capitalism, 244a 

repair work, old ornaments, 259b 

repairs, 120b,324a, 347b 

repository for discarded literature, 321b, 
322a 

repository, precious books and records, 337a 

reprehensible things, 180b 

Republic, 151n, 243a, 258b, 538n 

Republican régime, 102n 

rescindment, sale, 145b 

rescript, 71b 

reservoir, 109b 

residential suburb, 138b 

responsibilities obligatory to (San‘a’) 
citizens, 231a infra 

restrictions on use of gold, silver and silk in 
men's apparel, 240b 

retail profit, 185a 

retail trader, 271a 

retailer, 163a, 185n, 186a & b, 187b, 189n, 
228b, 229a passim & b, 230b, 232a passim, 
233b, 234a, 238n, 267b, 271a 

retailer, oil, 232a 

retailers’ margin, 271a 

retailing, 185n 

retaliation, 93a, 419b 

reveals, 327b, 335a, 343a passim, 382b 

reveals, angled, 327b 

revenue, 30b, 45a, 55b, 68a, 73a, 74b, 75b, 
79a, 82b, 153a, 154a & b, 155a, 158b 
passim, 303a, 420b passim 

revenue, devices to raise, 155a 

revenue, pay garrison, 156b 

revenue, Sultanic, 75a 

revenue collection, 155a 

revenue receipts, 155a 

revenues remitted to Ta'izz, 146n 


revenues, Treasury, 156b, 420a 

‘reverse’, 236b 

revetted with stone, 115b 

revolts, 560a 

Revolution, 107b, 538a & b 

revolution of 1948, 562a 

rhetoric, 316b 

rhinoceros horn, 240b & n 

rice, 126b & n, 185n, 274a 

rice-husks, 128b 

riding animals, 225b, 226a, 231a 

rifles, 118b 

ring, 239b, 240b, 382a 

ring without stones, 239b 

ringlets, 396a 

ritual ablution, 25a, 128a, 182n 

ritual difference, 423b 

ritual reasons, 423b 

rivalry, inter-Quarter, 146b 

river, 20b, 22 passim, 27a, 29a 

riydl, five-sided, 308b 

road, 30b, 152b, 158a 

road, money levy towards repairing, 147b 

road, motor, 36b 

road, paved, 30b, 31a, 79b 

road, paved stepped, 277b 

robber, 147a 

robbers, let go free, 420a 

robbery, 149a 

robbery (of Jews), 398b 

robe, 76b, 192b 

robe of honour, 76n 

robe, wide-sleeved, 192b 

robes, silken, 399a 

Robinson Crusoe, 111a 

rock, 323b & n, 349b 

rock, Tertiary volcanic, 13a 

rocks, pyroclastic, 13a 

rock-salt, Marib, 188n 

roll moulding, 343a 

Roman domus, 499b 

Roman hypocaust, 512b 

Roman ganats, 30a 

roof, 443a 

roof, arched, 109b 

roof, barrel-vaulted, 27a 

roof, used for drying dung, 427n 

roofs, 148b, 480a, 481b 

roofs, flat wooden, 344n 

roof-terrace, 427b passim, 444b, 457a 

room. domed, 280b 

rooms incorporated from adjoining houses, 
446b 

rooms, size of, 443a 

rooms, vertical distribution of, 444b 

rope, 187n, 259a, 274a, 443b 

rope, for drawing water, 187n 

rope, plastic, 274a 

rope ornament, twisted, 361b 

rope-fibre, 187b infra 

ropemaker, 242a, 244b, 245a, 246b, 257b, 
259a 

ropes, wells, 28a 

rosa abyssinica, 16n 

rosaries, 185n 

roses, 17a, 128b, 319n 

rosette, 239b, 340b, 346b, 361b 

rosewater, 17a, 89n 

‘roumani’ cornelian, 116a 

round wicket, 110a 

royal dynastic centre, 37a 

Royal estates, Rasülids, 68n 

Royal Geographical Society, lla 

royal halls, 337n, 352a 

Royal House, monopoly of, 424b 

Royal Library of Arabic Manuscripts, 120a 

royal order, 313n 

royal residences, 37a & n 

royal stud, 111a 

Royalist tribesman, 240a 

royalty, emblem of, 110a 

rubber buckets, makers of, 257b 

rubber tyres, 263a 

rubble foundation, 488a 

rubble stone, 492b 

rue, sprig of,536a 

ruins, 44a, 109a, 321a 

ruler, policy of, in the Yemen, 155a 

ruling, as result of dispute, 234b 

rumex nepalensis, 16n 

Rumi months, 424n 

rupee, 112a, 229a & b passim, 230a passim, 
230b passim 

rupee, Indian, 307b 


rupee, Mughal, 307b 

rural hinterland, 270b infra 

rural products, 247b 

rural weekly market, 268a passim & b, 271a, 
274b 

rural weekly markets, network of, 273a 

rushes, hairy seeds of, 443b 

rustic dressed stones, 30b 

ruts made by well ropes, 26b 


Sabaean columns, 118b 

Sabaean federation, 37a 

Sabaean palace, 117b 

Sabaic, 37n 

Sabaic language, 37b 

Sabbath, 1122, 236a, 238a, 423a, 425a 
passim 

sack, 186n 

sack of 1948, 488a 

sack, palm-leaf, 186n 

sacking, 137a, 265a 

sacking by tribesmen, 137a, 142b 

sacks, empty, 274a 

‘Sacred Covenant’, 103a 

sacred enclave, 122n 

sacred place, 498a 

sacrifice, human, 119a 

sacrifices, 311b 

sacrificial animals, 84b, 91b, 147n 

saddle, 110a, 421b 

saddle-bag, 189a 

saddler, 159b, 192b, 242a, 245a, 246a 
passim, 255a, 257b, 259a, 272a 

safe depository, 242a 

safe-conduct from chief, 79a 

saffron, Indian, 265b 

saint, 72b 

salad, 554a infra 

salaries, 74b 

salaries, Government employees, 158b 

sale, rescindment of, 145b 

sales procedures, traditional, 272a 

sally-port, citadel, 116a 

salt, 188a infra & n, 246a, 274a, 441a, 559a 

salt, cattle fed large quantity of, 426a 

salt market, 245a 

salute to Imam, 148a 

‘Salvation, Year of’, 398a 

Samarra I type ornament, 340b 

San‘a’ Chamber of Commerce, 267b 

San‘a’ Exhibition, 240b 

San‘a’, map to scale of, 246n 

San‘ani calligraphy, 312a 

San‘ani poet, 125n 

sanatoria, 152b 

sand fashioned mould for silver, 236b 

sandals, 188a, 226b infra, 274a, 399a 

sandals, four layers, 226b 

sandals, rubber, 517a 

sandals, thick heels, 227a 

sandals, unscraped skins, 128b 

sandals, square-toed, 116a 

sandstone, perishable, 282b 

sandstone, reddish and yellowish, 119a 

sandstones, 13a 

sanitation, 493a 

Sansevira Ehrenbergii, 187n 

sardines, 114a 

sashes, glazed, 442a 

satirical verse, 235n 

Saturday, 32b 

sauce, hot, 554a infra 

Sa'üdi-Yemen differences, 100a 

saws, 491n 

Sayfani dagger, handle of, 240b 

Al-Sayyani workmanship, 229b 

Sayyid; see IPN 

Sayyids, kissing hand of, 82n 

Sayyids, poor, 154a 

scabbard, 236a, 240a & b & n 

scabbard, broken off from tuzah , 240b 

scabbard without crooked part, 240a 

scales, 158a, 191b, 232b, 243a, 287b 

scales (al-Mizan), 190a, 191b 

scalloped ornaments, 382b 

scalloped semi-dome, 361b 

scalloped upper arch, 486a 

scalloping, 485b 

scallops, 370a 

scarf tied under chin, 539a 

scavenger, unclean, 423b 

scholars, 80a, 110a, 316a, 399b, 422a & b, 
492b 

scholars, local, 277a 
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scholars, Yemeni, 395n 

scholarship, 85a 

Scholastic Theology, 316a 

school, 182n 

School, Government, 116b 

school, industrial, 114b, 138b 

school, law, 50a 

school, technical education, 112b 

schools, civilian, 114b 

schools, Islam, 77b 

sciences, Qur'an, 312a 

scissors, 527b infra 

score, 182b, 230b passim 

screenwall, 498a 

scrutiny, royal, 431a 

scullery, 499a 

seal, 179b, 180a, 428a, 430a 

seal-rings, not wear silver and gold, 421b 

sea-power, 77b, 81a 

sea-shells, 243a 

seasoning, 186n 

seasons, four, 32b 

secluded women, 424b 

second floor, 436b 

Secretariat, 116b 

secretary, 237b 

secretaryship, 153n 

sectarian reasons, 104a 

security, 80n, 82a, 270a passim, 430a, 432a 

security, public, 106n 

security arrangements, 147b 

seditious speeches, tapes of, 106a 

selaginella (selaginella yemensis), 16n 

self-assessment, local, 155a 

sell property in advance, 397a 

selling gold or silver, 183n 

selling, prohibition of, 180n 

September 26th, 79b 

sequestrated lands, 152a 

sequestrating awgaf, 152b 

sequin, gold, 307a & b 

sergeant, 528b & n 

servant, woman, 314n 

servants, 423a 

service businesses, 258a 

service industries, 258a, 259a 

service occupations, 242b 

service-fee, 278a 

services, (public), 158a 

serving dish, flat, 186n 

serving girl, 314n 

sesame, 186n, 274a, 293b 

sesame, extracting oil, 271a 

sesame mill, 276a, 293b infra 

sesame oil, 274a 

sesame seed, 293b 

(sesame)-oil press, 125b, 135b 

sewing notions, 274a 

sexes, division of labour between, 252a 

sexual intercourse, 504a 

sexual intercourse inhibited by gat, 173b 

sexual relations, 534b 

shadow, sun, 25b 

Shafi‘, shrines of, 312a 

shaft, sixteen-sided polygonal, 332b 

shafts, 23a, 446a 

shaming action, 147a 

sharecropper, 157b 

shares in buying young sheep-or-goat, 234b 

sharif, 58a, 62a 

shariki means customer, 235a 

shasses, 245b 

Shatibiyyah, 320b 

shaving, wife's razor for, 237b 

shawl, striped, 560b 

Shaykh al-Layl; see IPN 

shaykh of night, 147b 

Shaykh of Police, 148b; see IPN 

Shaykh of Watch, 159a 

shaykhs of butchers, 190n 

Shaykhs and Clerk(s) of Markets, 145a 

sheaths of jambiyyahs, 114a 

sheep, 25a, 110b, 146n, 155b, 170a, 186a, 
189b infra & n, 225a, 232b, 243a, 268b, 
271a, 426a passim, 441a 

sheep-and-goats, price of, 232b 

sheep market, 242b 

sheepskin lined coats, 314n 

shell motifs, 361b 

shelter, brick, 148a 

shelves, 442a 

shelves, plaster bracketed, 353b 

shepherds, 169b infra 

Sheria, 116b 
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Shi‘ah, 108n; see IPN 

Shi‘ah attitudes, 311b 

Shi‘ah tradition, 311b 

shield, emblazoned, 361b 

Shi'i festival, 34a 

Shi'ism, 50a, 129a & n, 304a, 312a 

ship, 305a 

shipping, foreign, 154b 

shirt, 263a 

shirt, long, 192b 

shoeing forelegs, 225b 

shoemaker, 226b infra, 241b, 242a, 244b, 
245a, 246a passim, 255a passim & b, 257b, 
260a & b, 263a, 270a, 324b, 392n 

shoemakers, peripatetic, 243a 

shoe-making, 276a 

shoes, 116b, 227a, 314n 

shoes (imported), 257a 

shoes, set of, 225b 

shooting games, 526b infra 

shop, 1102, 113b, 114a, 119b, 135b, 138b, 
151b, 226b, 242a, 244b, 246b passim, 247a, 
258a, 267b, 276a, 282a, 287b, 290b, 394a, 
431b 

shop, as charitable gift, 154a 

shop, mud-brick, 113b 

shops, fixed, 243a 

shops, new, 241b 

shops, number of, 257a 

shopkeepers, 259b 

shoulder-cloth, 116a 

shovel, 231b, 246b 

shrine, 36a passim, 37a 

shutters, 110a, 427b, 436b, 443a 

sickles, 259a 

sickness, morning, 557b 

side-locks, 421a, 423a 

siege, 116a, 120a, 316a 

siege artillery, 115b 

siege engines, 67b 

sieve, 230b passim, 272a 

sieve, barley, 230b 

sieve, unrefined flour, 230b 

signals, system of, 70a 

silk, 82b, 111a, 185a & b infra & n, 442a 

silk, crimson, 11a 

Silk, expensiveness or cheapness of, 192b 

silk, Syrian, 425a 

Silk cloth with gold borders, 131a 

Silk merchant, 245a 

silts, loess-like, 13b 

silver, 75a, 76a, 86n, 111a, 112a, 128n, 157a, 
183b infra & n, 184b & n, 236b, 237a & b 
passim, 238n 239a, 240b, 303a, 304a, 305b, 
306n, 307b, 308b, 309a, 420n, 560b 

silver, adulterated, 237a & n 

silver, alloy of minting, 236b 

silver, arrival of, 305b 

silver, cleaning from solder, 239a 

silver, decorated with, 120a 

silver, dowry of, 237n 

silver, exported from Islam to Europe, 305b 

silver, hammered, 184a & n, 238n 

silver, import tax on, 305b 

silver, no pure metal, 237a 

silver, pure, 184a 

silver, pure plus alloy, 183n 

silver, purse of, 240a 

silver, ratio to copper in alloy, 237n 

silver, revival of, 305b 

silver, worked, 237b 

silver alloy, 237a & n 

silver box, 110a 

silver box with appliqué work, to fit on belt, 
238n 

silver buckle, 240n 

silver chain, 240a 

silver chasing, 236a 

silver coin, 183n, 306b, 307a passim & b, 
308a 

silver coins, ‘Abbasid, 304a 

silver coins, Ottoman, 307a 

silver coins, San'a', 307a 

silver dagger sheaths inlaid with golden coin 
of Byzantine Emperors, 114a 

silver dirhams, pure, 305b 

silver dollars, 155a 

silver dollars, silversmith to smelt, 237n 

‘silver famine’, 305b 

silver fringe, 115b 

silver gilt knife handle, 236a 

silver grains, 239b 

silver horses, 115b 

silver jewellery, 146n, 184a, 237n, 239a 
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infra, 259b, 397n 

silver metal, two sorts, 320n 

silver mine, 55b 

silver ornament, 184n, 239a, 242a 

silver pin, 240b 

silver plate, square with thin chain, 239b 

silver ring, 184n 

silver riyal, ratio of copper coinage to, 309a 
infra 

silver seal-rings, 240b 

silver specie, 309n 

silver standard, 183n, 184a 

silversmith, 147n, 184a, 235b infra, 237a 
passim & n, 238b & n, 242a, 244b, 245a, 
251b, 255a & b, 257b, 259b, 273a, 394a, 
397n, 400b 

silversmith, inscribes name, 184a passim 

silversmith, Jewish, 236a, 237b, 238a, 
239n 

silversmith, remuneration, 238a 

silversmith work, 391a 

silversmith craft, 259b 

silversmithery, 276a 

silversmith's tools, 236n 

silversmith's workshop, 184n 

silver-work, 239n 

silver-work, Iraqi-Mandean, 320n 

Simseras, 110a 

singers, street, 243a 

singers, strolling, 255a 

singing, records of Yemeni, 119a 

sippets, 554a infra 

site, workplace or shop, 243b 

site (tax), 427a, 429a & b 

skewer, 551n 

skin, 186a & b, 429n 

slaughtered, for Feast, 313a, 314b 

slaughterer, 426a 

slaughterers, Jewish, 426a 

slaughterhouse, 113a, 190n, 246b 

slaughtering, 189n, 234b, 240b, 426b 

slaughtering, fee, 426a 

‘slaughtering, laws of’, 426a 

slaughtering sheep-and-goats, butchers’ 
charge, 189b 

slave, black, 560b 

slave, valued, 182n 

slaves, 26b, 80b, 82a, 83a, 87a & b & n, 
125b, 182n, 420n 

slaves, Government, 179n 

slave-soldiers, 84b 

slave-woman, 85a 

sleight of hand, 149b & n 

slight, 147n 

smell, elimination of, 442a 

smelter, 185b 

smelting, profit on, 183n 

smelting, white, 184a 

smelting, yellow, 226a 

smith, 239n, 241b, 242a, 244b, 246a passim, 
255a & b, 257b, 259b, 260b passim, 263a, 
270a 

smithery, 242a 

smoke, disposal of, 443a 

smoking, 175b, 276a 

smuggling, 158b, 423a 

smuggling Bibles, 113b 

snake, 487a 

snake, bites, 240b 

snake, guardian, 123n 

snake talismans, 131a 

snakes, in carved stone, 459b 

snakes, symbolic, 487a 

snow, l6a 

snuff, 176a 

soak-pit, 560b 

soap, 242b 

social class, 254b 

social class, costume, 421a 

social classes, three, 395a 

social customs, 145b 

social occasions, 225a 

social rank, 531b 

social values, 255b 

socially privileged class, 244a 

sodomy, 93b 

soffit, beams, 335b 

soffit, bronze, 346b 

soft drink purveyor, 258a 

soil, loessic, 13b 

solar radiation, 14b 

solder, 238b 

soldier, 95a, 117a, 239n 

songs, 148a, 312b, 313a 


sorghum, 18b, 537b, 548b 

soup, 175n, 555b infra, 559b 

soup, wheat in husk, 312b 

South Arabian customary law, 427b 

South Arabian documents, 181a, 238a 

South Arabian sultanates, 237n 

southern city wall, 132b 

Spanish dollars, 183n 

sparrow-fart, 33b, 559b 

sparrows, 33n 

spatial organisation, market, 242a infra 

spear, gold shafted, tipped with silver, 110a 

specialization, crafts, 263a 

species, European, lón 

spice merchant, 274b 

spicery, 185a passim & b & n 

spices, 111a, 177b infra, 185n, 242b, 246a, 
257a, 273b passim, 274a, 276a, 544a, 553b, 
554a infra 

spices, foreign, 274a 

spices, local, 274a 

spices, trade in, 69b 

spies, 85a 

spinning, 315b 

spinning tops, 527b infra 

spirits, familiar, 78a 

spiritual authority, 351n 

splitting, 191b passim 

spring rains, 16b, 18a 

springs, 13b, 17 passim, 18n 

springs, bubbling, 27a 

springs, perennial, 17b 

spyces, 108a 

squabbles, market or street, 145a 

square, 137a 

square, ancient, 111a 

squares, making, 149n 

squares, perfect in plan, 344a 

squinches, 361b 

stable, 281b, 282a & b 

stabling, 114a & b 

stachys palestiniae, 16n 

stained glass, 110a, 111a 

stair pier, central, 453a 

staircase, 325b, 436b, 440b, 452b 

stairs, corkscrew, 116b 

stairway, 427b 

stalactite ornament, 364b, 379b 

stalactite-type pendentives, 351b 

stamp, 183n, 238b 

stamping, 236n 

standard, 110a, 183n, 184a 

standard rates, craft work, 238a 

standard weight, bundle, 234a 

standards, measure and weight, 72b 

star calendar, 32a 

starch, 183n 

stars, 32a, 486b 

stars, agricultural, 32b 

stars, six-pointed, 361b 

starvation, 16a 

State Apothecary, 114b 

state education, 116b 

state properties, 179n 

statistics, 135b passim, 137b infra, 138a, 
323n 

statue, 44a, 111a 

statuettes, votive, 37b 

Statute, 145b, 158a, 186n, 190n, 226b, 
238b, 424a 

Statute of San‘a’, 159a, 179a infra, 233a infra 

statutes, market, 180b 

statutes governing social gatherings, 145b 

steel, 245b 

steel, art of hardening, 114a 

stela, 165a 

stelae, eight, 492b 

step-father, 250a 

stepped band, 446a 

stew, 553a infra 

Stew-pots, stone, 313b 

stick, 149a 

stimulant, 2582, 273b passim, 274a 

stimulants, illegal, 172b 

stipend, 82a, 85a, 92n, 144a, 149a, 153a, 
156b 

stipend, customary, 225a, 226b 

stipend for Imam, 316a 

stipulations relating to wag/, 152a 

stirrups, 240b, 421n 

stone, 227b, 286a, 419n, 468b passim 

stone, black, 487a 

stone, bluish, 109a, 135b 

stone, coloured, 44a 


stone, grey, 135b, 138b 

stone, marking-, 349b 

stone, precious, 239b 

stone, white, 114a, 227b, 487a 

stone bowls for cooking, 184n 

stone drum, 282b 

stone dyke, 154n 

stone mortar, 293b 

stone reveal, 482b 

stone roller, 443b 

stone terrace walls, 13b 

stone terraces, lón 

stonemason, 246a, 255a & b 

stonemason, wage of, 227a 

stones, ancient decorated, 487b 

stones, ass-load of, 228a 

stones, dressed, 126b 

stones, hewn, 109b, 111a 

stones, rustic dressed, 30b 

stones, semi-precious, 239a 

stones, small sharp, 228a 

stones, symmetrical, 493a 

stone-sharpener, 425b 

stonework, 325b, 349b, 486a 

stonework, ancient, 283b 

stonework, ashlar, 464a 

stonework, horizontally striped, 380b 

stonework, laced with wooden baulks, 276b 

stonework, rubble, 469b 

storage yard, 290b 

store, 153n, 244a, 399b 

store, trade goods, 282b 

storehouse, 111a, 447a 

store-keeper, 184n, 231b 

store-man, 157a & n 

storeroom, 280a, 287a & b, 290b, 446b, 453b 

stores, Government, 157n 

storey, 278a, 430a 

storeys, high, 422a, 492b 

storms, 14b 

strainer, 185n 

strap, 240b 

strapwork, twisted, 332a 

straw, 227b, 442a 

straw, chopped, 272a 

straw, net full of, 191a 

stream, 22b, 112b 

stream, perennial, 120a 

stream, running, 19a 

street cleaner, 255a 

streets, gates of, 148a 

striking, currency, 236a 

string, 259a, 274a 

strips, of silver, 236b 

struck coins, 70a 

stucco, white, 115a 

stucco decoration, 491n 

stucco relief, 369a 

stud, royal, 111a 

student, 80a, 153a, 154a, 293b 

students, cells for, 316b 

studies, course of, 316b 

study year, 316b 

style, 181a infra 

stylistic criteria, 487b 

stylistic dating, 489a 

Sublime Porte, 76a 

subsidy, 394b 

suburb, residential, 138b 

Sufi, uprising instigated by, 63b 

Sufism, 312a 

Sufistic practices, combat, 312a 

sugar, 111a, 128b, 185n passim, 242b, 257a, 
258a, 273a & b passim, 274a 

sugar, cone-shaped, 96n 

sugar crystals, 556n 

sugar, finely ground, 185n 

sugar cane, 128b 

sulphur, 73n 

sulphur, supplies of, 73b 

sultan, 237b 

sultan, independent, 237n 

sultanates, South Arabian, 237n 

Sultanic revenue, 75a 

Sultan's edict, 189n 

summer rain, 14b, 18a 

sumptuary laws, 145b, 146a, 421a infra, 
530n 

sumptuary laws imposed on Dhimmis, 421a 

sun, 45b 

sun, shadow of, 25b 

sundial, portable, 1 10b 

sundials, horizontal, 34b 

sunlight, charge for admission of, 427a 


Sunni, 349a 

Sunni dynasty, 304a 

Sunni education, 58a 

Sunni sources, 49a, 58a, 66a 

Sunni tradition, 311b 

Sunni tribes, 116b 

sunset prayer, 128a 

sun-stations, 32b 

supernatural powers, credulity in, 78a 

superstitions, 539n 

superstitious features, 396b 

supper, or lunch, 154b 

Supplement (al-Ziyadah), 180a & b, 181a 

supplementary passages (al-Zawa'id), 181a 

supplementary regulations, 159a 

supply tax, 158b 

Süq Quarter, cut stone in, 128n 

surety, 183a, 238b 

surround, painted calligraphic, 384b 

surveillance, markets, 145b 

sweat, 518a & b 

sweat-cap, 533a 

sweepers' wages, 319a 

sweepings from markets, 160b 

sweet basil, 16n, 313b & n, 560b 

sweet bread, 554b infra 

sweetcakes, 274a 

sweetmeats, 423b 

sweets, 257a, 274a, 555b infra 

swing, 312b 

sword in feudal European society, 239b 

sword-bayonet, 116a 

sword-hilts, 128n 

swords, ornament of, 184a 

symbiosis, of Jews within Islamic state, 418b 

symbol, 340n 

symbolism, 343a 

synagogue, 110a, 111b, 112a & b, 113a & b, 
114b, 119a, 133b, 136b, 320b, 353b passim, 
354a & b, 392b, 394a, 396b passim & n, 
399b, 417a passim & b, 421a, 424a & n, 
431b 

synagogue, antiquity of, 398a 

synagogue, destroyed, 400a 

synagogue, innovation of, 398a 

synagogue into mosque, conversion of, 
356b, 400a 

synagogue ritual, 396b 

synagogues, Aden, 398a 

synagogues, Cairo, 398a 

synagogues, demolition of, 137a, 392b, 
3983, 399b, 417b infra 

synagogues, extant, 418b 

synagogues, ‘modernist’, 396b 

synagogues, not lawful to destroy, 417b 

synagogues, pronouncement on, 398a 

synagogues, rebuilding of, 418b 

synagogues, thirty, 497b 

syntax, 316b 


Tabaq al-halwa, 312a 

tabernacle, 498a 

Table of God, 233a 

table-manners, 543a 

tablets, 128n 

Tahirid Sultan, 22b, 24a 

tail-bone,235a 

tailor, 146b, 159b, 192b, 236a, 242a, 244b, 
245a, 246a, 255b, 257b, 259a, 263a 

tailor, tale of Muslim dealing with Jewish, 
42a 

tailoring, 192b passim 

tailor-made suiting, 259a 

tailors’ workshops, 242a 

talisman, 83a, 123n, 131a, 487n 

talisman, brass, 131b 

talismans, snake, 131a 

talismans, writing, 112b 

Talmud, 400a 

tamarisk, 13b, 116a, 320n 

tank, 128n, 522n 

tanned, hides and skins, 135b 

tanner, 126a, 127a, 234b, 255a passim & b, 
263a 

tanneries, 125b, 242b, 560n 

tanners' establishments, 133b 

tanning craft, 186n, 234b 

tannurs, 425a 

tar, 529b 

target, 526n 

tax, called fifth, 155b 

tax, collecting, 253a, 268b 

tax, customs, 179n 

tax, entry, 158a & b 


tax, grapevines, 256a 

tax, guarantee fixed, 129n 

tax imposed, farming of, 155b 

tax, market trade, 157a 

tax, merchandise, 157a 

tax, paid by shops, 148a 

tax, property, 256a 

tax payments, 303b, 305a 

tax receipts, 268b 

taxation, 82a infra, 154b infra, 156a, 159n 

taxation, ancient Islamic, 154b 

taxation, burden of, 157b 

taxation, controversy over, 420b 

taxation, extortionate, 74a 

taxation, history of, 154b 

taxation, incidence of, 159a 

taxation, Islamic theory of, 154b 

taxation, legal minimum liable to, 80a 

taxation, restriction of, 158b 

taxation policy, 80a 

tax-collector, 85n, 157a & n 

tax-defaulters, 102n 

taxed heavily, 113a 

taxes, 51a, 55b, 68a, 72a, 78a, 110b, 147a, 
148a, 151b, 155a & b, 156a passim, 157a, 
158b, 159a & b, 160a & b, 189n, 190n, 
256a, 303a, 399b, 421a, 424b, 426b 

taxes, agriculture, 154b 

taxes, annual, 74b 

taxes, arrears of, 93n 

taxes and charity collection, intertwining of, 
426b 

taxes, farming, 157n 

taxes, Government and Municipal, 158a 

taxes, [slamic, 180n 

taxes, local, 155n 

taxes, local on fruit and vegetables, 158a 

taxes, special, 422b 

tax-farming system, 155n 

tax-registers, 92a 

tea, 274a, 290b passim, 557a infra 

tea shops, 276a, 290b infra 

teachers, stipend (jirayah), 316n 

teaching gratis, 316a 

teak, 492b 

teak, Indian, 44a 

technical equipment, 257b, 259b 

technical goods, imported, 243a 

technology, 259b infra 

tectona grandis, 44a 

teetotal Jews, 111a 

telegraphic link, 112b 

telegraphic network, 114b 

temperature difference, 14a 

temperatures, 16a & n 

temperatures, air, 16n 

temperatures, ground, l6n 

temple, 36a, 37b, 45a, 109a, 113b, 122n, 
130a 

temple of al-Zuharah, 130a 

temples, property of, 434n 

tenet, new, 82b 

terraces, 130b, 455b 

terraces, stone, lón 

Tertiary Trap, 17b 

Tertiary volcanic rock, 13a 

testament, 417a, 418a 

testament, last, 417b passim 

tethering rings, 181a 

tethering-place, 225b 

Textile Factory, 30a 

textile market, 245a & b 

textile trade, high quota of, 274b 

textiles, 257a & b, 258b, 273b passim, 274a 
&b 

textiles, imported, 108b 

thaler, 110b 

theatre, 496n 

thermal capacity, 436b 

thief, 166b, 270b 

thief, public parading of, 150b 

thieves, 147b, 150b 

thieves, detecting, 256a 

thread, 185a & n, 228a 

three collects, 310b infra 

Three (tenths) Wagf for Holy Cities, 151b, 
152a 

threshing floors, 157a 

throne, pre-Islamic capital, 351a 

thunderbolt, 340n 

thunderstorms, 14b 

Thursday, day for settling weekly payments. 
183n 

tie-beams, wooden, 327b 


tiles, 481b 

timber, 44a, 180a, 253a passim, 253b, 254a, 
324a passim 

timber, baulks of, 282b 

timber, lateral pieces of, 492b 

timber imports, 253a 

timber ledge, 499a 

timber place, 253b 

timber storage, 436b 

timbers, teak, 324a 

time, Arab, 33a, 147b, 148a 

time, European, 147b 

time reckoning, European, 33a 

timekeeping, tables for, 34a 

Times correspondent, 113b 

tin, 18a, 45b, 78b, 242b, 245b 

tinned goods, 242b 

tinsmith, 242a, 244b, 245a passim, 255a, 
257b, 259a, 391b 

tire-woman, 231a 

tithe, 156b, 158b, 189a & n, 399a, 420a & b 

tithe-land, 129a 

tithes, in kind, 158a 

tithes, cattle and domestic animals, 158a 

tithes, commerce, 158a 

tithes, crops, 420b 

tithes, industry, 158a 

titles, 428n 

tobacco, 82a, 175a infra, 177a passim, 257a, 
274a 

tobacco, black, 187a infra 

tobacco, chewing, 257a 

tobacco, good quality, 187a 

tobacco, mixing of poor with good, 187a 

tobacco, Persian, 110b, 185n, 187n 

tobacco and qat, attacking use of, 418a 

“Tobacco Market, 187a infra, 245a 

tobacco porter, 191b 

tobacco Régie, 99n 

tobacco-powder, 187a 

tomatoes, 274a 

tomb, 50a, 56b, 112a, 137a, 311b passim, 
327b passim & n, 340a, 346b, 352b, 361a & 
b, 369b passim, 370a, 372b, 382b, 383a, 
384a 

tomb, cleansing of, 152b 

tomb, demolition of, 323b 

tomb, domed, 364b, 369a, 370a & b, 371a, 
383b, 384a 

tomb, prophet, 345n, 349b 

tomb, Prophet Hanzalah, 345b 

tomb, plaster, 352b, 353a 

tomb, practices attached to, 152b 

tomb chambers, 351b, 353a, 361a, 367a, 
370b 

tomb room, 353a 

tomb structure, 361a 

tombs, called al-‘Awsajah, 348a 

tombs, of Hasanis, 340a 

tombs, Imams, 137a 

tombs, wooden, 361a 

tombstone, 255a 

tools, 260b passim 

tools, imported, 259b, 260b 

tools, locally produced, 260b 

tools, manual, 259n 

top floor, 436b 

Torah, 400a 

torture, 237a, 398b 

touchstone, 184a, 237b 

tourists, 273a 

tower, 108b, 113b, 115b, 117b, 119b, 132a, 
135b, 138b 

tower, square, 120a 

tower house, 436a & b infra 

tower-shaped brick kilns, 117b 

town, commercially protected, 50b 

town plan, 247a 

town tax, 189n 

town-crier, 529b 

towns, inland, 182n 

towns, gadis of, 183n 

townsman's house, 118a 

townsman, selling on behalf of 
countryman, 233b 

tracery in brick or stone, 489a 

tracks, 23 passim 

tract, 83b 

trade, 60b, 109b, 113a, 254b, 397a 

trade, monopoly of, 424b 

trade, organization of, 267b infra 

trade, regulation of, 74b 

trade, small yield from, 245b 

trade deficit, 267b 
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trade packages, 158a 

trade route, east/west, 60b 

trader, 52a, 268a, 271a, 273b, 395a 

trader, Yemeni, 424b 

traders, dependence on, 274a 

traders, Muslim, 432b 

traders, peripatetic, 243a, 247a 

trades, demeaning, 159a 

trading, 72b, 79a, 166a infra, 492a 

trading, freedom of, 158a 

trading companies, 267b 

trading zones, 242a & b infra 

Tradition, 123a, 128a, 164b, 182n, 317b, 
319n, 399b, 417b passim, 501b & n, 530a 

Tradition, books of, 417b 

Tradition, ‘Six Books’ of, 316b 

Traditionist, 123a, 133b 

traffic, 313n 

transaction of property, 154a 

transit dues, 157b 

transmitted sciences, 316a 

transport, camels hired out for, 231b 

transport, commandeering of animals for, 
151n 

transport, cost of, 183n 

transport, organized, 277b 

travellers' animals, 290b passim 

travelling worker, 239a 

treasure, 68a 

treasurer, 179n, 398a 

treasures of Himyar, 26b 

treasures, of Imam, 120b 

treasury, 74a & b, 84a, 155a, 159a passim, 
173a, 422a, 433a & n 

Treasury (Bayt al-Mal), 190a 

treasury, on columns or arches, 350b 

Treasury, estates/lands of, 94b, 153a 

Treasury, of King, 428a 

Treasury, revenues of, 156b 

Treasury, of Wagf, 153a 

Treasury Agent, 309a 

treatise, 80a, 417b, 434n 

treatise, Hamdani's, on gold and silver, 303a 

treatise, pre-Ottoman Imamic taxation, 155n 

treatment, veterinary, 225b, 226a 

treaty, 97a, 120a, 420n 

tree with sweet smell, 44a 

trees, fruit, 13b 

trench, 340b 

tribal anarchy, 77b 

‘tribal ancestry’, 255a 

tribal chants,96n 

tribal chiefs, 183n, 419a 

tribal economy, 258a 

tribal honour, 234n 

tribal law Mss., medieval, 422a 

tribal law problems, 170b 

tribal soldiery, 78a 

tribal supporters, 155a 

tribal territory, 255a 

tribes, 77b, 151b, 167a, 240n, 255a, 394b 

tribes, favoured position of, 155a 

tribesfolk, 310a 

tribesman's dagger, names of parts of, 240a 

tribesman's honour, 254b 

tribesmen, 239b 

tribesmen billeted in San‘a’, 151n 

tribesmen, free, 239b 

tribesmen, sacked by, 487b 

tricks, 190a 

trilling, 318b 

tripe, 313b 

tripling, fine in line with customary law 
practice, 237b 

tripod, called sibah, 189n 

trousers, embroidered, 115a 

trove discovered repairing Jami‘, 312n 

trumpet, 148a, 150a 

trustee, 426b 

Trustee's Wagf, 151b 

trustworthy persons, village, 189n 

tufa panels, carved, 343a 

tumbler locks, wooden, 491b 

tunes, Lebanese and Indian, 314a 


.Xturban, 109b, 118b, 234n, 560a 


turban, orange, 117a 

turban, snatching off, 319n 

turban, white, 111a, 116a 

turbaned persons, 240n 

turbans, more than three folds, 421b 
Turkish, 114b, 239a, 246a, 314n, 320n 
Turkish, proficiency in, 396a 

Turkish admiral, 76n 

Turkish army, conscription into, 396a 
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Turkish flags, 70b 

Turkish Government, regulations of, 98b, 
153b 

Turkish Governor, throne intended for use 
of, 379b 

Turkish harshness, 71a 

Turkish lined coat, 314n 

Turkish milking, 157b 

Turkish Occupation, First, 157b 

Turkish Occupation, Second, 309a 

Turkish officials, 115a 

Turkish personnel, 78b 

Turkish piastre, 157b 

Turkish times, 189n 

Turkish tunes, 148a 

Turkish uniform, 83b 

Turks, oppression of, 80a 

turmeric, 265b 

turner, 242a, 244b, 255a & b, 257b, 259a, 
260a & b 

turquoises, 114a 

turrets, octagonal, 378a, 380b, 382a 

tweezers, 236n 

twist, 185a 

tying off, 265b 

tyrants of tribes, 92n 


ulema, 80a & b, 82a & b, 146n, 152a passim, 
153a, 154a, 155b, 156a & b, 157a, 158a, 
182a, 233a, 254b, 395n, 398a, 399b passim, 
400b, 418a & b, 422b 

*ulema of the age’, 80a 

ulema, Islam, 430a 

ulema, murdered, 145a 

ulema, response of, 423n 

ulema, San'a', 149n 

ulema, Zaydi, 145n, 155a, 398b 

ulema family, 373b 

ululation, 103b, 235n 

ululations, womenfolk, 318b, 319n, 321n 

‘Umar’, Covenant of’, 395a 

Umayyad dirham, 304a 

umbrella, orange, 120a 

unarmed, 179n 

unarmed, craftsmen and farmers, 78a 

unclean person, 424a 

unclean things, 423n 

underground water near surface, 80a 

uniform, 117a, 118b 

unilinear descent, ideology of, 254b 

United Nations Peace-keeper, 120b 

United Nations survey, 472n 

unloading, place of, 185n 

unmetrical verse, 22a 

upper floors, 481a 

upper levels, 439a 

uprising instigated by Sufi, 63b 

urban area, policing of, 51b 

urban class order, 268b 

urban district, 255b infra, 256a passim, 257a 

urban literate tradition, 532b 

urban market, 258a, 268a & b, 270b infra, 
272a & b, 273a, 274b passim 

urban population, 247b, 255a passim, 274b 

urban society, 250a infra, 255b, 268a, 275b 

urbanization, modern, 540a 

usufruct, 151b passim, 152a 

uterine family, 535b 

utility, 153a, 321a 

utility, public, 152b, 430b, 431b 


Vali, 116b 

valuation, 155b 

valuer, 156b 

vassal of the Porte, 90a 

vaults, brick, 340a 

vaults, groined, 375b 

vaults, pointed barrel, 302b 

vegetable garden, mosque, 315b 

vegetable grower, 255a 

vegetable market, 246a 

vegetable merchant, 274b 

vegetable oil, 243a 

vegetable pounding stone, 443a 

vegetable stews, 553a infra 

vegetables, 18b, 20a, 113a, 128b, 185n, 247a 
& b, 258a, 268b, 271a, 273b passim, 274a, 
316a 

vegetables, current high price of, 315b 

vegetables, fried, 312n 

vegetables, tax on, 553n 

veil, 86n, 117a, 145b, 242a & b, 245b, 265b, 
424b 

veiling, 534a &b&n 
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velvet, 111a, 185n 

venemous snake, 120b 
ventilation, 436b 

veronia, 16n 

verse, 79a, 313a, 400a, 504b 
verse, political satire expressed in, 318a 
verse, humorous, 313n 

verse, political, 559a 

verse, satirical, 235n 

verse, unmetrical, 22a 

verses, holy, 560b 

vessels, 81a & b 

veterinary surgeons, 245a 
veterinary treatment, 225b, 226a 
Vice-Consul, 114b 

Viceroy, 120b passim 

Victory Festival, 33b 

view, choice of particular, 182n 
view-window, 443a 

vilayet, 157b 

vilayet, Administrative Council of, 153b 
village chest of tribe, 146n 
village dominie, 316a 

village houses, 436a infra 
villages or quarters, segregated, 421n 
villages, separate, 423b 

villas, low, 494b 

vine, 111a, 153b 

vine, conventionalized, 346b 
vine motif, 346b 

vinegar, 312b 

vine-trellises, building and erecting, 227b 
vineyard, 270b, 271b 

violet, 245b 

viper, 131n 

virgin, 146n 

virgins, deflowered, 324n 
Virtuous Ancestors, 232a 
visions, interpretation of, 320n 
viticulture, 271b 

volcanic activity, 13a 

volcanic cones, 13a 

volcano, 13a 

votive offerings, 45a, 159a, 351b 
votive statuettes, 37b 

voussoirs, 327b 


wage, 191b, 192a, 228a 

wage, builder's mate, 227a, 238a 

wage, master builder's, 227b 

wage, measuring, 187n 

wage, paid Shaykh while in prison, 238a 

wage, porter, 191b pasim 

wages, customary, 192b 

wages, intendant, 315n 

wages, silver mountings of scabbard, 240a 

wages, various officials, 74b 

wages, Watch, 159a, 183a 

waist-wrapper, 183n, 511a 

al-Walid, rebuilding of Jami‘, 346a, 349b 

wall, 109a, 115b, 117b, 1272, 129a, 136a, 
137a, 340b, 398a, 436a 

wall, arched, 30a 

wall, new screen, 137a 

wall, north east, 134b 

wall, north to south, 134a 

wall, northern, 127n, 132b, 347b 

wall, southern city, 132b 

wall, stone, 127n 

wall, 3rd/9th century, 133b 

wall recesses, 442a 

walls, aligning, 231b 

walls, city, 135b, 136a & b 

walls, clay, 135b 

walls, mudd, 109a 

walls, San‘a’, 112b 

walls, stone terrace, 13b 

walnuts, 17a, 128b 


Waqf, 119b, 278b, 375b, 392b, 426b passim, 
427a, 428a passim & b passim, 429a passim 


& b passim, 430b 

Waaf, agent of, 429a 

Waqf, clerk of, 318a 

wagf, for fitting out (tajhiz) (with clothes, 
household goods, etc.), 152b 

wagf, to maintain wells, 152b 

wadf, for one's descendants, 152b 

zoaqf, purchase, 152b 

Waqf, sanctity of, 428a 

waqf, site of, 429a 

wagf, stipulations relating to, 152a 

Waqf claims to ownership of Qa‘ al-Yahud, 
427b infra 

wagf dedication, 278n 


Waqf Department, 427b, 428a & n 

wagf documents, 278b 

wagf inspector, 315n 

wagf land, 427b 

Waqf properties, 114b 

wagf-donations, 152a 

wagf land, official estimate of, 154b 

Waqfs, Inspector of, 429a & b 

Waqfs, Inspectorate of, 315a 

wagfs, San‘a’, 153a 

wagfs, for sick, 152b 

wag@fs, for sick or infirm animals, 152b 

wagfs, for students, 152b 

wagfs, for ulema 

warehouse, 148b, 162a, 191b passim, 242a, 
243a passim, 247a, 258a, 270a, 274b, 276a, 


278b passim, 280b, 282a & b, 283b passim, 


284b passim 
warehouse proprietor, 191b 
warehouse-keepers, 159b, 184b, 186a, 225a 


warehouses, accommodation provided, 243a 


warehouses, weighing and controlling 
commodities, 284b 

War of the Elephant, 340n 

war subscription, 158a 

warp (length-wise thread), 561b 

warrants of exemption, 156b 

washerman, 28b 

washing, 25n, 443a 

washing clothes, 22a 

washing platform, 443a 

wash-place, 128a 

wash-place for women, 25a 

watch, 33a, 108b, 148a, 149a passim, 159a 
passim, 160a & b, 183a, 185a & b, 186a, 
187a passim, 187b, 188a passim & b, 189a 
& b, 190a & b, 191a, 192a passim & b, 225a 
& b, 226a & b passim, 228a & b 

watch, fleece-lined coats for, 183b 

watch, pay for, 159b 

watch, town, 185b 

watch duties, 147b, 148a, 149n, 159a & b 


passim, 183b, 186b, 187a passim & b, 188a 


passim & b, 189b, 190a & b passim, 192a, 
226b, 227a, 268a, 270a 

watch howse, 108b 

watch organization, 268a 

watch posts, 270a passim 

watchman, 256a 

watchman, head, 148b 

watchman, whistle, 148a 

watchmen, 147b passim, 148a passim, 148b 
passim, 149a passim, 159a, 183a, 191a, 
270a passim 

watchmen, market, 293b 

watchmen's duty periods, 270a 

watch-service, 158a 

watch-tax, 148a, 159a infra, 434b 

watchtower, 148b, 150a, 276a, 293b infra 

watchtowers, brick, 293b 

water, 28a, 129n 

water, allotment of, 25b 

water, blowing onto coffee husk, 186b, 187a 

water, conveying to mosque, 315b 

water, cost of, 192a 

water, distribution of, 25b 

water, drawing with animals, 276a 

water, drinking, 243b 

water, manager of, 25b 

water, polluted, 30a 

water, price of, 227a & b passim 

water, raising, 17b 

water, scarce, 95n 

water, surface, 147b 

water, transport of, 243b 

water, underground, 80a 

water, warm washing, 499a 

water bucket, 263a 

water conduit, 20b 

water drainage spouts, 324n 

water drawer, 315n 

water lifting, apparatus for, 27n 

water pump, 30a 

water reservoir, 280b, 325a infra 

water resources, 18 infra 

water supply, 17 infra, 19a, 25a, 243b, 516a 
infra 


water table, 17 passim, 19a, 30a 

water-carrier, 191a infra, 296b 

water-carrier, mid-day and evening meals 
for, 192a 

water-channel, 22b, 26b, 30a 

water-channel, subterranean, 19a, 276a 

water-cooler, 230a 


watercourses, 23 passim, 24a, 25a, 30b 

water-lifting, 27a 

water-pipe enclosed in wooden cupboard, 
282b 

water-pipe, wooden stem of, 184n 

water-pipe manufacturers, 244b 

water-pipe tubes, 259b 

waterpipes, 274a, 276a, 290b, 424n 

waterpipes, clay vessels for, 418b 

water-pipes, makers of pipes for, 242a, 245a, 
255a 

water-skin, 227b, 231b, 559b 

water-skin carrier, 231b 

water-spouts, 485n 

water-vessel, 145b, 225a 

wax, 185n 

wax candles, 1 10b 

wax melting, 185a infra 

wax-smelter, 159a & b & n 

wayfarer, wagf for, 154b 

weal, (public), 20b, 151b, 155a 

wealth irregularly accumulated, 158b 

wealth, three classes of, 394a 

weapon, tribal, 149a 

weapons, soldiers, 149b 

weather, 127n 

weather vane, 362a 

weather-vane, bronze, 370b 

weaver, 183n, 185a & n, 192a & b, 236a, 
255a & b, 524b 

weavers, encouraged, 183n 

weavers, quarter named after, 183n 

weaving, 183n, 315b, 400b 

weaving, twist for, 185n 

weaving establishment, 132n 

wedding, 33n, 146n, 147b, 152b, 255b, 
316a, 442b, 537n, 561b 

weddings, invitations to, 145b 

weigher, 187n 

weighing, 186b, 187a passim, 287b 

weighmen, 232a 

weight, 158a, 185b, 287b, 304a 

weight, Mocha, 185n 

weight, (standard), 234a 

weights, fixed, 179n 

weights and measures, 146a, 185n 

weights, stamped, 178b, 186b, 187a passim 

well, 17 passim, 18a & n, 19a, 20a, 22b, 23a, 
25b, 26b, 27a, 28b, 30a, 72a, 111b, 113b, 
115b, 116b, 120a, 128a & n, 129a, 130a, 
243b, 244a, 2472, 276a, 296a, 315n, 321a, 
349a passim, 372b, 394a, 427b passim, 
429a, 430n 

well, artificial, 113a 

well, cleaning, 318n 

well, hand draw-, 315n 

well, oldest, 122b 

well irrigation, 22b, 526b infra 

well ramps, 302a infra, 315b, 382a, 507n 

well shaft, 453b 

well structure, 302a 

well water, 128a 

well-head, 26b 

well-pulley, 526b infra 

wells, 443a 

wells, borehole, 17b 

wells, catchment, 20a 

wells, ropes of, 28a, 187b 

well-worker, 315b, 316a, 321a 

West, imitation of, 538a 

westerly half, 117b 

“Westernizing’ upper classes, women, 540a 

western products of technical nature, 242a 

wheat, 18b, 126b, 128b, 146a, 183n, 185n, 
235n, 274a, 309a, 425b 

wheat, adulteration of, 225a 

wheat, ears of, 128b 

wheat bread, 312b, 546b infra, 550a infra 

wheat porridge, 551b infra 

wheat pastry, 550a infra 

wheaten bread, 128b 

wheeled carriage, 75a 

whetstone, testing silver with, 237b 

whipping, 150b 

whistle, 148a & n 

white stucco, 115a 

whitewash, 45n, 384b, 424a 

whitewash, picking out relief patterning in, 
362b 

whitewashing, 362b, 424n 

whitewashing, decoration obscured by 
centuries of, 353a 

whitewashing, San'à' mosques, 424n 

wholesale, 183n 


wholesale, dealing, 183a 

wholesale organizations, 274b 

wholesaler, 159b, 247a 

wholesalery, 191b 

wicker-work, 272a 

widows, 394a, 426b 

wife, belabouring of, 147a 

wife, life-time's annoyance, 235n 

willows, 16n 

wind, breaking, 317a, 320n, 425a 

‘Wind of the East’, 81b 

window, wooden, 490a 

window box, 442b 

window and door fittings, 263a 

window shutters, 457a, 483a 

windows, 44a, 137a, 427a & b, 436b, 484a 

windows, alabaster, 44a, 119a, 247a & b, 
352b, 425a, 474b 

windows, blind, 491n 

windows, circular, 486b 

windows, evolution of, 489a 

windows, high in drum of dome, 382b 

windows, moon-shaped, 427n 

windows, plaster tracery, 276a 

windows, shuttered, 441a 

windows, upper, 442a 

window-tracery maker, 282a 

winds, 16 infra, 191a 

wine, 69a, 110a, 114b, 116b, 171a, 180n, 
399b & n, 400b 

wine, drunk openly, 421b 

wine, evil spirit of, 399a 

wine, fatwa permitting sale to Muslims, 417a 

wine, Jews residing in house make, 417a 

wine, Jews selling, 180n 

wine legally manufactured by Jews, 
clandestine and illegal sale of, 400b 

wine, made freely, 424b 

wine, pressing, 400b 

wine, prohibition to Muslims, 417a 

wine, selling to Muslims, 400b, 417a 

wine drinker, 418b 

wine-drinking, 180b & n, 417a 

wine-jars, 69a 

wines, Greek and local, 113b 

wine-vessels, 399n 

wine-vessels to be broken, 400b 

winter, 32b 

winter cold, 183n 

witnesses, 317a 

witnesses swear, 182n 

wolves, 528a infra 


woman, 231a, 310a, 318b, 560a 

woman, mentioning of, 423n 

woman (un-veiled), 145b 

woman gaoler, 149b 

woman's brow ornament, 184n 

woman's garb,black, 62a 

women, 394a, 436b 

women, at bath, 231a 

women, educated, 539b 

women, free, 129a 

women, naked, 324n 

women, prayer place for, 25n 

women, reading and writing forbidden to, 
424n 

women, captured, reduced to slavery, 397b 

women, sold publicly, 70b 

women on swings, 312b 

women, wash-place for, 25a 

women, work executed by, 27a 

womenfolk, interfering with, 67b 

women's area, 354a 

women's customs, bath, 521a infra 

women's dress, 533b infra 

women's lack of perception, 151n 

women's leisure, 33b 

women's prison, 149b 

wood, 45n, 190b & n, 246a, 257b, 268b, 
290b, 335b 

wood, block of, 190n 

wood, decorated, 337a 

wood, hard lote-tree, 44a 

wood, large flat pieces of, 335b 

wood, panels of, 335b 

wood, shortage of, 110a 

wood and textile processing, 245a 

wood saddles with thongs of palm-fibre, 
421b 

wood ash, 443b 

wood decoration, 346b 

wood platform, bracketed, 340a 

wood working, 257b, 258b 

wood-chopper, 159a, 191a infra 

wooden bands, 475a 

wooden boards, 190a & n, 234b 

wooden centering, 491a 

wooden combs, 263a 

wooden decoration, 349b 

wooden doorway, 116a 

wooden grilles, 452b 

wooden fragments, 346b 

wooden locksmiths, 263a 

wooden machine for winding twist, 183n 


wooden pulleys, 443a 

wooden screen, 383a 

wooden spouts, 443a 

wooden stick used to stir food, 240a 

woodwork, 346b, 383b, 482a 

woof (breadth-wise thread), 561b 

wool, 242b, 442a 

woollen dyer, 257b 

woollen sack, 186a, 227b 

woollens, 257a 

work executed by women, 27a 

worked silver pieces, 237b 

worker, travelling, 239a 

workers, casual, 255a 

workers, leather, 154a 

workmanship, fine, 238b 

workmanship, al-Sayyani, 229b 

workmanship, shoddy, 192b 

workmen, 227a passim 

workshop, 241b, 242a, 257b, 270a, 276a 

World War I, 157b, 277b 

World Wars, 95a 

worship, 434n 

worship, of black heifers with horns 
garlanded, 119a 

worship, vacation for, 316b 

wound, how treated, 240b 

wrappings of summaq, 189n 

writers, 110a, 156a, 246a, 258a 

writers, Arabic, 25a 

writers, Jewish, 400a 

writing, 343a 

writing, Arabic, 122a 

written, 324b 


Yahya, assassination of, 104a 

yard charge, 254a 

yard-piece, 75a 

year, agricultural, 32a 

*Year of Salvation', 398a 

yellow-coated boys, 120a 

Yemen, coins of Republic of, 308b 
Yemen, denominations current in, 307b 
Yemen, Handbook of, 116b 

Yemen, unrest in, 105a infra 

Yemen national ethos, 44a 

Yemeni administrative tradition, 23a 
Yemeni architects, 119a 

Yemeni coast, 81b 

Yemeni feast, first Friday in Rajab, 318a 
Yemeni fief-holders, 51a 

Yemeni Government, 26a 


General Index 


Yemeni historians, 88b, 154b, 234a 

Yemeni Liberals, 158a 

Yemeni national anthem, 119a 

Yemeni Pilgrimage, 76b, 80b 

Yemeni poems, 318n 

Yemeni prisons, 150a 

Yemeni prophet, 123b 

Yemeni Republic, 529n 

Yemeni scholars, 395n 

Yemeni shoes for pilgrims, 128n 

Yemeni social structure, native, 419n 

Yemeni tribes, 254b 

Yemeni's distaste for beef as opposed to 
mutton, 235a 

Yemenis, better than Turks, 419b 

Yemenite nationalist movement, 51b 

Yemen's monetary system, 304a infra 

youth, 146n 

Yu'firid rebuilding, 344b 


Zabid, mint of, 305a 

Zabid cloth, 183a 

Zabid dirham, 129n 

Zakat, 420b 

zakat, spending of, 79b 

zakat documents, 159n 

Zaydi attitude towards minaret, 321b 
Zaydi historians, 154b 

Zaydi histories, 237n 

Zaydi Imams, 420b 

Zaydi Imams, ideological opposition to, 91n 
Zaydi law, 30n, 183n, 428n 

Zaydi lawbooks, 78a, 155n, 156a, 320n 
Zaydi rite, 91b, 312a 

Zaydi sources, primary, 66a 

Zaydi ulema, 145n, 155b, 398b 

Zaydi and Yemeni Shafi'i legal works, 154b 
Zayla', deport of Jewish community to, 400a 
zeal, officials', 392a 

zebratana, 81b 

zenith, 14b 

zigzag morif, 486b 

zigzag outlet, 116a 

Zion, 395b 

Zionist propaganda, 397a 

Ziyadid period, 321b 

Zodiac, 424n 

Zohar, 396b 

Zoroastrian practice, 496b 

Zubayri oath, 317a 

al-Zuharah (Planet Venus), temple of, 130a 
sunnar lock, tucked under turban, 419b 
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